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CHAP.  LXXVIII. 


Jn  kitim     rnafcrlpLcia,  Id  wnp  tbnit ;  la  illtulon  to  the  (wiring  rtenu. 

Gen.  Char.,  fyc.  Corolla  rotate.  Throat  furnished  with  5  awtied  scald,  which 
alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla.  Filammtt  distinct.  Anthen 
cohering, bearded  on  the  back;  pollea  masses  applied  to  the  dilated  tops  of 
the  corpuscles  of  the  stigma,  solitary,  or  composed  of  4  confluent  ones. 
Stigma  almost  mutic.  FutticUs  cylindrical,  much  divaricate,  smooth.  Sccdt 
comose.  (Don't  JMil!.,iv,p.  163.)  —  The  hardy  species  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  north-west  of  Asia,  or  the  north  of  Africa.  Twining 
glabrous  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  shining.  Flowers  subcorymbose,  inter- 
petiolar ;  of  easy  culture  iu  common  soil,  and  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
root  or  shoots,  or  by  layers. 

A  1.  P.  gbs'ca  L.    The  Greek  Periploca. 

UattHkatUm.    Lin.  So.,  p.  MR.  (  Don',  Mill. ,  *.  p.  IBS.  i  Lodd.  CM.,  ed.  1336. 

V«w.    P.  mnoUAU  ItaiKk,  ScHniil  &u,m„  1.  t.  *6.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  i.  p.  1M.  t.  EL,  Bon. 

MttrniLgi.  Acq.  Mi*.,  L  p.  n.  1. 1.  f.  1. ;  Ft  Ok.,  t.  MB.  i  Dot.  Bet-,  I  BOS. ;  Schfcuhr  Hindb., 
1.  S3,  i  mndourjfei.  10K7.  ■nd  10K8. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Leaves  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate.     Corymbs  on  long 
peduncles.    Flowers  hairy  inside.     Branches  brown.     Segments  of  corolla 
linear,  rounded  at  the  apex,  greenish  outside, 
and  brownish  inside,  and  clothed  with  copious 
short  hairs.     Leaves  deciduous,  3 — tin.  long. 
(Don't  Mill.,  it.   p.  163.)     A  hardy  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  and  of 
Bithynia,  found  also  about 
Bursa,    and    on    Mount 
Athos ;  flowering  in  July 
and  August.    It  was  in- 
troduced in  1697,  and  is 
frequent  in  gardens.   The 
remarkable   colour    and  'i 
rich   velvety    appearance 
of  the  flowers,  the  elegant 
form   of  .the  leaves,  and 
the  facility  with  which  the    1088 
plant  can  be  made  to  cover  an  extensive  space,  render  it  useful  for  arbours, 
&c ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  Du  Hamel  that  theodotir  of  the  flowers 
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is  considered  unwholesome,  and  even  dangerous,  to  those  who  are  long 
exposed  to  it.  In  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  586.,  Mr.  Godsall,  nursery- 
man, of  Hereford,  mentions  that  he  has  seen  the  pavement  of  an  arbour 
over  which  a  plant  of  Periploca  me'ca  was  trained,  and  in  full  flower, 
literally  covered  with  dead  house-flies,  which  appeared  to  have  fallen  from 
the  blossoms,  apparently  killed  by  some  deleterious  property  contained  in 
them.  The  capability  of  extension  of  this  plant  is  proved  by  one  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  having  been  trained,  by  means  of  a  jack  chain, 
as  high  as  the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  of  Sophora  japonica,  mentioned 
in  p.  565.  as  being  50  ft.  high,  and  which  was  clear  of  branches  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  When  twined  round  a  tree,  the  periploca  forms  a  deep 
identation  in  the  bark.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hut.,  vol.  vi.  p.  331.)  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  If.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  60  cents ;  and 
at  New  York,  37  J  cents. 

*$  2.  P.  angustifoYia  LabilL    The  narrow-leaved  Periploca. 

Ident&catkm.  Lab.  PI.  Syr.,  dec' t.  p.  IS.  1 7.  \  Don*i  100.,  4,  p.  163. 
Symmymes.    P.  rigid*  Vto. ;  P.  laevigata  FaJU. 
Engravlngt.    Labia  PI.  Syr.,  dec.  S.  p.  1&  1 17. ;  and  our  Jig.  108a 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Leave*  velnless,  narrow-lanceolate,  glabrous,  per* 

sistent    Cymes  trichotomous.    Flowers  purplish  inside,  pale  yellow 

beneath  and  round  the  mouth,  with  a  white  spot  in  the  middle. 

Leaves  1  in.  long.  (Don's  Mill.  iv.  p.  163.)    A  twining  shrub,  a 

native  of  Tunis,  on  Mount  Scnibel  Jsekel;  and  of  the  Island  of 

Lampedosa.  at  the  sea  side,  near  Laodlcea.    An  ornamental  plant, 

which  was  introduced  in  1900,  and  is  quite  as  hardy  as  P.  gnexca. 

It  is  rare  in  British  collections. 

i  P.  Levigdia  Ait. ;  P.  punicssfblia  Cav.  Icon.,  3.  t  817. :  is  a 
twining  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  was 
Introduced  in  1779;  and,  though  generally  kept  in  green-houses, 
would  live  through  the  winter  against  a  south  wall,  with  protection. 

The  half-hardy  specks  of  Perfploca,  being  deciduous,  may  be  pre- 
served through  the  winter  with  much  less  care  than  many  other 
tender  trees  and  shrubs. 


CHAP.  LXXIX. 

OF   THE   HARDY  AND  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS   BELONGING 

TO  THE  ORDER  BIGN0N/4XC£4?« 

The  genera  belonging  to  this  order  which  contain  hardy  species  are, 
Bigndnto,  Tecoma,  and  Catdlpa,  which  are  thus  distinguished  :  — 

BiGNO^N/itf  Tourn.    Calyx  5-toothed.    Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  parallel. 
TrfcoMA  Juss.    Calyx  5-toothed.    Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  contrary. 
Cata'lpa  Juss.    Calyx  2-parted.    Dissepiment  of  the  fruit  parallel. 

Genus  I. 


0 


BIGNONN£4  Tourn.    The  Trumpet  Flower.    Lin.  St/st.    Didynamia 

Angiosp&mia. 

Identftcatton.  Tourn.  Inst,  78. :  Jus*  Gen.,  199. j  Gantn.  Fruet.t  52. ;  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen. 
Amer.,  3.  p.  192. ;  D.  Don  in  Edin.  PhiL  Journ. ;  LindL  Nat.  Syst.  Bot,  edit  2.,  p.  882. ;  Don's 
Mill.,4.p.216.  *  t  »  k  » 

Synonymts.    Bignbnfa  sp.  of  Lin.  and  others ;  Bignone,  Fr. ;  Trompetenblume,  Ger. 

Derivation.    So  named  by  Tournefort,  in  compliment  to  the  Abbi  Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed,  rarely  entire.  Corolla  with  a 
short  tube,  a  campanulate  throat,  and  a  5-lobed  bilabiate  limb.  Stamen*  4, 
didynamous,  that  is,  2  long  and  2  short ;  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  Lobes 
of  anthers  divaricate.   Stigma  bilamellate.  Capsule  siliqtie-formed,  2-ceUed ; 
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taring   the   difleepiment    parallel    with   tbe   valves.      Seedt  disposed   in 
2  rows,  imbricate,  transverse,  with  membranous  wings.     (Don't  Mill.,  iv. 

p.  216.) Usually  climbing  shrubs,  furnished  with  tendrils,  rarely  erect 

trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  simple,  conjugate,  trifobolate,  digitate, 
or  pinnate.  Flower*  axillary  and  terminal,  usually  pauicled.  Corollas 
trumpet-shaped,  white,  yellow,  orange-coloured,  purple,  violaceous,  or  roae- 
cobured.  TlW  only  hardy  species  it  a  subevergreen  climber,  a  native  of 
North  America ;  and,  like  all  the  plants  of  this  order,  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  shoots. 
II-  1.  B.  caprbola'ta  L.     The  tendriled  Bignonia,  or  ZYiwnprt  Flower. 

IlaOUtcalitm.     Un.  S&,  370-  i  HO*  CUff,  317.  i  Don'.  Mill,  4.  p.  S17. 

Amahn     BotMw,  1864.;  Brern.  1(00..  S3.  L  Ml  J  DuHia  A*.,  L  p.  10*.  t  40,  i  Boot  Sic.. 

Spec.  t'Aor.,  Ire.  Climbing.    Leaves  conjugate;  leaflets  cordate-oblong;  lower 
ones  simple.    Tendrilssmall,truid;  the  lobes  bifurcate.    Peduncles  axillary, 
I-flowered,  crowded.    Calyx  entire.    Corollas  red- 
dish yellow.   Follicles  flattened,  1  ft.  long.    (Don't 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  217.)     A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  m  the  more  southern  parts ;  flower-  ' 
ing  in  June  and  July.    The  follicles  are  said,  as 
above,  to  be  a  foot  long;  but,  on  an  open  wall,  in 
the  Horticultural    Society's  Garden,  they  do  not 
exceed  6  in.  or  8  in.     Uwas  introduced  in  1710,  and 
forms  a  very  ornamental  wall   climber  in  British 
gardens.    This  is  an  excellent  plant  for  covering 
dead  walls,  from  its  great  capability  of  extension,  its 
being  subevergreeu,  and  the  singular  shape  of  its 
large  and  handsome  leaflets.    It  requires  a  sheltered 
situation,   and   favourable   exposure,   in   order  to 
flower  freely.    Tbe  plant  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  ripens  seeds.     Price  of  plants,  b  the  London  nurseries,  It,  each; 
at  BollwyUer,  where  it  is  a  green -house  plant,  4  francs;  and  at  New  York, 
50  cents. 

Genus  II. 


\M 


T&COMA  Juss.    Thb  Tbcoma.    Xm.  %•'.  Mdynamia  Aiigiospermia. 

Mi.Wi«Wim  Ju".  Qm.,p.l3°.;  E.  Br.  Prod., 471.;  H.  B. «  Kunth  Nov.  Goo.  Anwr.,  3."p.  142.; 
liDdL  Nat  St"-  Bot.  Si  edit.,  p.  SB.  i  Don'.  Mill,  4.  p.  fc& 

Smtimtmt.    Btanooia  .p.  of  LJn.  and  Mhent.  

jfertKliw.    Fromr«>««cioin4U«ltilcmIttmBrfoi»o(aieip«tel 

Gen.  Char^  d/c.  Calyx  campanulate,  fl-toothed.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube, 
and  a  campanulate  throat;  limb  5-lobed,  bilabiate.  Slament  4,  didynamous; 
that  is,  2  long  and  2  short ;  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  sterile  filament. 
Stigma  bilamellate.  Captsle  sih'que-fbrmed,  2-celled,  having  the  dissepi- 
ment contrary  to  the  valves.  Seedt  disposed  in  2  rows,  imbricate,  winged, 
transverse.  (Don't  MUI.,  iv.  p.  223.)  — The  only  hardy  species  yet  intro- 
duced is  a  deciduous  climbing  shrub. 

X  1.  T.  ridi'cans  Jutt.    The  TOOting-brancAed  Tecoma,  or  Trumpet  Flower. 


%     iii  nil    '  BjanMto  rio*™  'Zta.  Sp.. STi..  Sort-  CUJp ,  317,  V*~\ 178,  g™»  ►**, 
MUtlm..  tffl..  DnBam.Arb.,  1.  p.  103. 1. 1.,  Sat.  Sari.,  It*,  »J"£*;  '■  P- 

^C^-  — *  '- — -      «     .    «.    *    K<1      nrtiu     4,4     fl      Curt-  Bat.  -Vim.,   t-  4S6..    /HP.  JVofl..  p.  J 

k  Can.,  104-  tJOS.  i_Bnr 


IJ-IOS. 

p.  6"iv.  r.        txtl,  Com.  van,  i<j*.  i.  c*j.  ;  "ikn^np..  ■>- :  -.-.--..  - 

Mud.  Barrel.  lean.    89-  I  Bigndnio  fltiinllbkt  Colot.  Car.  ;  Jwmln  do  Virgin!*, 
1  BlfBonU,  Off.  ;  &Khenhl~llgE  Blgnonlfc  D^e*. 
UnSn  to.  ■Unpi;,  rooUBS ;  ud  EacbnbUdlgCi  uhJMtci 


m.    WnnSn  to.  Bmoly ,  rooting  ;  . 
«1.    BatMl|.,l«i.i  and  out  ft 
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Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Climbing,  glabrous.  Branches  rough,  rooting.  Leaflets  9, 
ovate,  acuminated,  coarsely  termed.  Racemes  terminal,  corymbose,  on 
long  peduncles.  Tube  of  corolla  5  times  longer 
than  the  caly*.  (Don't  Miff.,  iv.  p.  285.)  A 
beautiful  hardy  climber,  which  fixes  itself  to  trees 
or  walls  by  its  roots,  like  ivy.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  in  large 
bunches;  and  have  long  swelling  tubes,  shaped  > 
somewhat  like  a  trumpet.  The  corolla  is  large, 
scarlet,  and  orange-coloured.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Virginia,  and  flowers  in 
August  and  September,  ft  was  introduced  in 
1640,  and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens,  where  it 
grows  vigorously,  producing  tufts  of  leaves  and 
fine  flowers,  abundantly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  but  being  rather  apt  to  become  naked 
below.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  plant 
in  Europe  is  that  trained  against  the  Palace.  Pitti 
at  Florence,  which,  when  we  saw  it  in  1819,  was, 

if  our  recollection  does  not  deceive  us,  upwards  of  60  ft.  high,  and  extending 
proportion  ably  in  width.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  England ;  hut  in  the  north 
of  France  they  cover  the  trunk  with  straw  during  winter,  for  a  few  years, 
till  it  has  become  perfectly  ligneous.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, 50*.  per  hundred;  in  pots,  1«.  6rf.  each;  seeds,  I*,  flrf.  per  ounce:  atBoll- 
wyller,  50  cents,  or  15  franca  per  hundred:  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

'.  r.  2  major  Hort.  has  the  flowers  larger  and  of  a  paler  scarlet ;  the 
leaves,  also,  differ  considerably,  both  in  size  and  shape.     It  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina,  which  flowers  in  August,  and 
was  introduced  in  1724. 
-I  2.  T.  obandiflo'ba  Stat.     The  great-flowered  Tecoma. 


Variety. 
£■ 


Ilgn6nja   jTMdlflftrm  T. 

r.  _».;  RJottfo  On/.  Ji    ..     ...  .... 

OS™  Sarnu.  Sut.,  t  p.  836.  :  TuDa-no-Ol,  CktmtK. 
AynKiqp.     Bulk,  Icon.  Krapf.,  L  SI.  ;  «nl  uurjfc.  I  (fit. 

Spec,  dor.,  ffc.     Slightly  scandent,  glabrous.     Leaflets  7 — 9,  ovate,  acumi- 
nated, coarsely  serrated,    attenuated   at    the    base.      Panicles   terminal, 
pendulous.    Calycine  segments  lanceo- 
late, length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Branches  rooting.  Young  shoots  spotted 
with  dark  purple.  Leaves G — lOin.loug,  \ 
Petioles  marginate.    Flowers  pendulous, 
forming  terminal  cross-armed   panicles, 
large,  of  a  tawny  orange  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  of  a  tolerably  bright  red- 
dish orange  colour  inside,  with  brighter 
streaks.    Nectary  a  glandular  crenated 
ring.    Anterior  lobe  of  stigma  recurved. 
(Don't  MM.,  iv.  p.  225.)     A  climbing 
shrub,  a  native   of  China   and   Japan. 

Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  This  species, 
when  first  introduced,  was  thought  to  be  rather  tender;  but  it  is  now 
found  to  be  almost  as  hardy  as  Tecoma  radlcans,  which  it  greatly  re- 
sembles, but  is  of  a  slighter  habit,  though  it  has  much  larger  flowers,  and 
is  altogether  a  very  splendid  plant.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Kew,  in 
front  of  one  of  tile  stoves ;  a  large  one  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which  has  stood  against  the  conservative  wall  there  since  1885 ;  and  one 
against  the  wall  in  the  Hackney  arboretum.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  2*.  6rf.  each. 
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App.  I.     Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 
Bignonikcese.. 

bmS*;   ioXbw  Mllclea,  o'jtt,  i'h.  long.'  A*lowtw  'wctton  of  *h«  Moo'  rcpreaeou  ■ 

""  ""  climhing  thrub,anallve  ofVLnrinLa,  Mexico, 

ftc  i  and  wii  Introduced  In  1759.  PethiM  It 
■aJantbegnftedoclnartbedoii  Rcapnolata ; 

■nd  if  b,  It  might  then  be  tried  agaiwta  ' 

Tefmnew>miR.Bf.iBlgnbn<flPMii»w 
Vent,  Dot.  Ui|.,  t  SSS. ;  end  our  te  1093.  i 
fan  the  flirwen  a  pale  red,  with  a  dark  purple 
1  bearded  throat.  It  la  a  climbing  ahruo,  ■ 
n.u>*  of  Nmf  Holland,  within  tfie  tropica, 
h  W.Jea.    [twai  Introduced 

a 


protection,  it  all. 


CATA'LPA  Juss.     The  Catalpa.    Z*'n.  Syit.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

fdnuMcotto*.  Juaa.  Sen.  138.,  ed.  tltterl,  p.  1SS.  ;  SpnDg.  (Jen.,  1.  p.  B5.  j  Bleu  But  Mag.,  t  I09t.  : 
Schluhr  Handb,  L  175. ;  Lin  dl.  Nat.  Brat.  Bot,  Id  edit,  p.  SSS. ;  Don'l  MI1L,  1  p.2% 

Snwwn.  Bignbiiiaap  of  Lin.  andothetij  Bignone  Catalpa,  Ft. :  gcmelne  TiompEtoobluine,  Cw. 

jS,ihqU«.    Tfie  Indian  name  of  aaoeciaof  Bignonfa. 

Gen.  Char,,  fyc.  Calyr  8- parted.  Corolla  cam  pan  ul  ate,  with  a  ventricose 
tube,  and  an  unequal  4-lobed  limb.  Slameni  5,  2  of  which  are  fertile,  and 
3  of  them  sterile.  Stigma  bilomellate.  Capiule  ailique-fbrmcd,  long,  cylin- 
drical, 2-valved.  Dittcpimcnt  opposite  the  valves.  Seedt  raembranoudy 
margined,  and  pappose  at  the  base  and  apex.  (Dtm'i  MilL,  iv.p.230.) — Trees, 
with  simple  leaves,  opposite,  or  disposed  3  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  terminal, 
panicled. 


Emgravbyp      Schmidt  1 
in  our  LavE  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Leaves  cordate,  flat,  3  in  a  whorl,  large  and  deciduous. 
Branches  strong.  Panicles  large,  branchy,  terminal.  Corollas  white, 
speckled  with  purple  and  yellow.  (Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  £30.)  A  deciduous 
tree,  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1726,  and  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  The  seed-pods  are  remarkably  long,  narrow,  and  homy. 
The  leaves  come  out  very  late,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  August.  The 
tree  thrives  best  near  the  banks  of  rivers ;  but,  in  some  situations,  it  is  very 
liable  to  die  off  by  large  limbs  at  a  time.  The  branches  dye  wool  a  kind 
of  cinnamon  colour.  This  beautiful  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
where  it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridasj  though,  as  Michaux  observes,  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  lower  part  of  these  provinces.    "  In  these 
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southern  regions/'  says  Michaux,  "  it  frequently  exceeds  50  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  18  in.  to  24  in.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its  bark, 
which  is  of  silver  grey,  and  but  slightly  furrowed ;  by  its  ample  leaves,  and 
by  its  wide-spreading  head,  disproportioned  in  size  to  the  diameter  of  its 
trunk.  It  differs  from  other  trees,  also,  in  the  fewness  of  its  branches." 
(N.  Amer.  Sylva,  ii.  p.  64.)  The  catalpa  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  and 
its  timber  is  remarkably  light,  of  very  fine  texture,  and  brilliant  when  po- 
lished :  its  colour  is  of  a  greyish  white ;  and,  when  properly  seasoned,  it  is 
very  durable.  If  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  be  removed  in  spring, 
"  a  venomous  and  offensive  odour  is  exhaled."  The  bark  is  said  to  be 
tonic,  stimulant,  and  more  powerfully  antiseptic  than  the  Peruvian  bark  ; 
and  the  honey  collected  from  its  flowers  to  be  poisonous,  and  analogous  in 
its  effects  to  that  made  from  the  flowers  or  Geltenrium  nftidum.  The 
'  catalpa  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  imported  from  Ame- 
<  rica ;  but  it  will  grow  readily  by  cuttings  of  the  root ;  and,  of  course,  plants 

so  raised  will  flower  much  sooner  than  those  which  are  raised  from  seed. 
The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  till  it  attains  the  height  of  20  ft.,  which,  in  deep 
free  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  does  in  10  years.  Seedling 
i  plants  begin  to  flower,  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  12  or  15  years ; 
and,  in  soils  and  situations  where  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  they  continue 
flowering  every  year,  making  a  splendid  appearance,  not  only  from  the  large 
size  and  lively  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  white,  marked  with  purple 
and  yellow  spots,  but  from  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  very  large  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  different  shade  of  green  from  those  of  almost  every  other  tree;  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  that  of  the  leaves  of  Negundo  frax\mfo\ium. 
In  fine  seasons,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  seed-pods,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  common  cabbage,  but  on  a  large  scale ;  being  fre- 
quently 2  ft.  long,  and  curved  upwards  so  as  to  resemble  horns. 

Statistic*.  Catalpa  tyrinnfbBa  At  the  Environs  qf  London.  At  Kenwood,  40  yean  planted,  40ft 
high ;  diameter  of  trunk  1  ft  5  in.,  and  that  of  the  bead  35ft ;  head  irregular;  in  sandy  loam  on 
day.  At  Fulham  Palace,  150  yean  planted,  and  85  ft  high :  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the 
head  90  ft  At  Syon,  the  tree  figured  in  our  lact  Volume.  68  ft  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft, 
and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  50  ft  At  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  in  the  grounds  of 
&  C.  Hall,  Esq..  30ft  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  and  of  the  bead  40  ft :  on  gravelly  soil ;  and 
flowering  abundantly  every  year.  At  Muswell  Hill,  31  ft  high,  with  a  bead  30  ft  in  diameter.  In 
'     the  Mile  End  Nursery.  35ft  high. 

Catalpa  syringaVdlia  South  qf  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Luscombe.  19  rears  planted,  and  87  ft 
high ;  diameter  of  trunk  11  in.,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  84  ft ;  estimated  height, 
in  10  years,  15  ft. ;  In  loam-  on  gravel.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  30  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high, 
diameter  of  trunk  8  ft.  3  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  35  ft ;  at  Eastwell  Park,  50  ft  high.  In  Wiltshire,  at 
Longleat  65  years  planted,  and  35  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  37  ft : 
at  Wardour  Castle,  50  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  high ;  at  Longford  Castle,  85  yean  planted,  and 
30  ft  high. 

Catalpa  syringse/Mfe  North  qf  London,  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill,  38  yean  planted,  and 
30  ft  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  8 ft,  and  of  the  head,  40  ft    In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  95 

Sean  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  35  yean  planted,  and  87  ft 
igh.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  13  yean  planted,  14  ft  high.  In  Essex,  at  Hylands,  10  yean 
Slanted,  81  ft  high  :  at  Witham,  two  trees,  from  40  to  50  yean  planted j  one  with  a  trunk  free  from 
ranches  to  the  neight  of  17|  ft,  and  the  other  to  the  height  of  194  ft :  both  have  wide-spreading 
heads,  and  flower  abundantly  every  year.  In  Oloucestenhire,  at  Doddington,  90  yean  planted, 
and  80  ft  high.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Chech  unt,  10  yean  planted,  18  ft  high.  In  Lancashire,  at 
Latham  House,  60yean  planted,  and  S3  ft  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  at  Blenheim,  several  fine  old 
trees,  upwards  of  30  ft  high,  with  heads  from  30  ft  to  50  ft  in  diameter.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at 
Stackpole  Court,  6  yean  planted,  and  6  ft  high.  In  Suffolk,  in  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden,  11  years 
planted,  and  13  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  80  jean  planted,  and  10  ft  high. 
In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  40  yean  old,  60  ft.  high ;  at  Hagley,  8  yean  planted,  8  ft  high,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  8  yean  old,  and  6  ft  high. 

C  ntimutfbUa  in  Scotland  At  Gosford  House,  18  yean  planted,  and  15  ft  high.  In  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  almost  herbaceous,  even  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall ;  a  proof  of  the  coldness  and 
moisture  of  the  autumnal  months  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  so  very  different  from  the  climate  of  the 
east  coast 

C.  syringa*/&/fo  in  Ireland  In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  garden,  30  yean  old,  and  16  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  ton  15  ft ;  at  Cypress  Grove,  16  ft  high,  diameter  of  trunk 
14  in.,  and  of  the  top  18  ft ;  at  Terenure,  8  yean  planted,  and  7  ft  high.  It  Galway,  at  Cool,  85  ft 
high. 


Slanted,  it  is  36  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  lt  ft  in  diameter :  at  Mantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.De  Nerrieres, 
D  yean  ptanted,  H  is  89  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9ft.;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
A  Tranches,  29  years  planted,  it  b  89  ft:  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
90  ft 
Catalpa  syringsVatia  tn  Germany.     In  Hanover,  at  Schwtibber,  it  is  30  ft  high ;  in  the  Gottingcn 
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Botanic  Gnlfn,  10  yew.  planted,  II  u  1G  It  h  l*h.  In  CmwcL,  at  WIIMahde,  40  nn  planted.  It 
li  only  S  ft.  high,  with  •  trunk  8  In.  diameter,  the  ,h<»ti  Mrur  billed  l«rt  eycTV  year  tiy  thr  autumnal 
IhML  In  AlutrU,  at  Vienna,  In  the  Unieenltj  Bonnie  (i»rd«i,gP  yean  plinlnl,  It  ii  40  It.  hlJth, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lSin.,  and  that  of  the  head  M  IV  it  Laammairf,  01  w  planted.  It  ii 
ISfl  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Bin.,  and  of  the  hud  10  ft. ;  at  Koneuel,  iS  yean  plantal, 
11  la  9tfl  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Jin.,  and  of  the  Bead  H  ft.  umnat  a  wall  -.  at  Irene*  an 
the  Lejthn,  40  ye 
54ft.     fn  Prairie, 


M.  beacemet  in' 


or"  mtendpur  and  beauty  worthy  of  a  elLmate  ao  congenial  to  vegetation.     In  Lombardy,  at  hlonea, 
BraB  planted.  It  ki  It  ft.  high  [  the  diameter  of  tEetmnk  1010.,  and  that  of  the  head  H  «. 

Commercial  Slatktia.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlings  it.  per  100 ; 
transplanted  seedlings,  from  8  ft.  to  4  ft.,  from  25>.  to  7fli.  per  100;  single 
plants  from  l«.  to  it.Kd.  each,  according  to  their  size;  and  seeds  2».  per  oz. 
At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  from  1  franc  to  1}  francs  each,  and  2  years'  seedlings 
15  francs  per  100.  At  New  York,  plants  are  50  cents  each. 

App.  I.     Qf  the  half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  of  the  Order 
Bignoniaeete. 

EaTtmoc&milimrUlbM  Humb.  et  Bonn.  PL  Atyihx,  i.  p,  SS9.  t.  SB.,  and  our  fa .  nigs.,  ii  ■ 
climber,  a  nalfre  of  Peru,  with  leeeee abruptly  triplnnate  J  and  fellow  Oowen,  which  are  produced 

in  a  pit  during  the  whiter,  and   turned  out  into  light  rich  Kill  in  May,  and  trained  Igainrt  1  wall 
.....  .  l .    ..  _ i.i.  extienedlqnr*  ripldltj,  flowera  rraely,  and  ripena  OHda,  from 


emoearpui  eenber  flail  e  I  Par,  Bet.  «fg.,LS39.s  and  mir/ii:  10 
IBS*.  Learn  hipinnait,  wiih  ii"-  Icaffi-i.  alternate,  obllquelye 
^calyiii  green;  the  corolla  acirlet,  or  of  a  deep  orange  red  ^  and  I 

the  open  ground  al 

n  lonftrH.nu    "       " 

of  garden  culture  which  Ii  applicable  to  llgneoua  plant!  n  the  Ml  adapted  for  them  Beeldei,  In  the 
aouth  of  England,  the  etenii  of  the  ijiecin  of  both  theae  genera  aaaume  a  decidedly  molt  lifneoua 
character  than  the)  do  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  the  planti  endure  in  the  open  air,  agalnaiawall. 
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CHAP.  LXXX. 


the  rapidity  of  In  growth,  the  fine  glaucoua  green  of  it*  smooth 
learn  and  ahoou,  4"d  tilt  Le»nty  of  itn  Ins?,  wllurj,  axillary. 


it  the  general  practice  ab ,  .    . 

eprlng,  And  brought  forward  Ed  a  hot-bed.  In  mild  winter*, 
□luti,  in  drj  •oil,  agalnit  ■  coiuervatlie  will,  maybe  preferred 
■Jive  by  covering  them  with  matt.  A  plml  of  Cotxe'a  ■cAndeni 
apliut  the  veranda  it  tbe  Cartle  Inn  it  Slouch,  In  1806,  ii  m\d 
to  hue  extended  IH  ihoou  upwudi  of  100  ft.,  on  each  aide  of 
the  root.  In  one  aeaaon.  Ailnnlahins  eflecti  mlrht  be  produced 
bj  IhH  plant  In  a  ilnile  aeaaon,  If  II  were  thought  deilrable  to 
iDcnirMlittltcitrmffipenie.  Bj  preparing  a  Imma  of  turfv 
loan  well  ccriched  with  Leaf  mould,  or  thoroughly  deconpoHd 
manure,  and  by  nuxlnrthlanuat  with  a  quantity  of  email  tand- 
iton  et,  aa  recuraro  endedby  M  r.  M '  Nab  ibr  theculture  of  the  gen  ui 


trench,  three  parti  "lied  with  that  material,  during  the  whole 
■umrner.  A  plant  eo  treated  would  outer  arveral  thouaand 
H] Hare  feet  of  vurface,  either  of  wall,  roof,  or  of  trie  open  ground. 
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CHAP.  LXXXII. 

OF    THE    HARDY   AMD    t 

»  UfaMmi  JVwWmi"  L.  (GirAC  Jii.,  p.  68. 1 16,)  b  i  native  or  the  mutti  of  Europe  ■ 
north  of  Abto,  Will  lorai  i  ihrub  from  I  ft.  10  1  n  high,  producing  iu  blue  flowera  In  U 

m.  UJrmUcif*m  mij*i  l^bin.  ;  t/i-oamarfnlfMiUin  Truore,  Boi.  Hrg.,  L  175ft ;  and  our/*.  110: 
i  »"*-to  .  ana,  n      on     e   louu   ^   j   __L_a_  ,-fc.  jPJJSl,  r.  p. 


t,  L.  pmtrdhm  Lola.  H.  ML,  1.  p.  1102 

IDS.  H,  li »  proatrate  aiiffhiticwe  plant, 

the  whole  plant  ie  puoae  and  caneacenL 
It  it,  In  All  probability,  only  i  variety  of 


They  hne  muatly 


■rp'.cndld 


Ira,  on  rocka 
1  blue  or  white 

'  "6 


ganteum,  grow  u  high  *a  In  ft 
rockwork,  fn  a  w.im  Iheltered 

hair-hard*.   £L  eandlcana  L.,  £a«* 

and  t  44.,  out jfe-.  110°_,  te  one  ofthe  moat 

™  a  naUre^Madiira,  on™!!  rockT) 

>  *aa  Introduced  in  1777]  growa  to  I  he 

helghtoffrotcSrL  to4ft.j  aivd  produeea  , 

irjrjlue,cetnpanulate]1uweraln  May  and  f 

HrfiorrC™™  hikMwi  L,  H.  n.     ' 
kUndum  Hort,  Brit,  and    H.  cdwh- 
iSn  Hull  et  Ph.,  Bet  Hit,  t  ItUl. 


!ir  ftnaTMtn^m,  and  on  that  a«™nt  introduced  Into  every  floweMnrrlen.  Plant 
gl  tarry  In  tpringj  and,  being  turned  out  Into*  bed  of  rich  light  aoil,  thny  Bowel 


._     ..  .     .  .    kept  through  the 

reed?  to  be  placed  In  a  hot-bed  or  atove,  in  order  la  furnlah 
K  made  of  treating  Biaa  fndica  by  Mr.  Kllee,  noticed  p.  801.) 


CHAP.  LXXXIII. 

OF  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THB  ORDER  CORDj/cKM, 

£erefla  icrrdW  Hoib.  Cor.,  1. t  SB.,  and  ourjf*.  lira,  ii  ■ 

in  ]79S,and  generally  kept  in  itovea;  but  m  plant  fau  Hood, 
eiiwl8Waan.net  a -alltn  the  Horticultural  Sodely'e  Gar. 
dm  ;  where  it  grriwi  rapidly,   (lower*   freely,  and  appear! 

Bite  hardy.     A  plant,  aa  a  atandard,  In  the  open  garden,  al 
ML  LaxMujea'a,  haa  the  ahoota  killed  down  eery  yen;  to 
within  lit  of  the  ground  j  but  the  itoot  aenda  out  (reall 


a  natlteof  the  Eatt  Indlea.  and  ao  long 
-  -'—  in  England,  baling  lived  in  the 
—-1  — .inat  a  wall,  having  no" 


j  tired,  but  flowered  freelyj  ought  to  be  a  great  enrol 
ot  toeultinton  to  try  alinoat  every  kind  of  plant. 


behceicd  Ibr  In  the  way  of  acclimatleation  :  but  all  hei- 
haeeoua  planta  thai  die  down  annually  to  the  ground,  and 
all  eioajenoua  lkgncout  planta,  deeerve  a  trial,  when  a  plant 

belong*.  Ir,  after  a  thouaand  triala,  ooe  apeciea  only  ahoubd 
hare  proved  eunVlcntly  hardy  to  endure  the  open  air  In  our 
climate,  the  recompeuae  to  the  cultivator  will  be  ample. 
I^t  him  not  forget,  in  making  e* perimtnta  of  this  kind,  that 
.Janata  kaponlca  waa  originally  treated  aa  a  iIotc  plant,  and 
K<rrw  Japonica  aa  an  inhabitant  of  the  green-  houae. 
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CHAP.  LXXXIV. 

OF   THR  HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER  SOLANA'CSJJ, 

Tab  few  ligneous  or  iiifJruticose  hardy  plants  contained  ii 
included  in  the  genera  i'olanum,  Lycii 
characterised :  — 
Sola'nuk  P/iny.  Calyx  5-cleft,  rarely  4-cleft.  Corolla  rotate,  rarely  campanu- 

late,  usually  S-clcft.     Anthers  connivent,  dehiscing  by  pores  at  the  apex. 

Berry  2-celled,  rarely  4-celled.  (Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  398.) 
Ly'civuL.    Calyx  5-toothed,  or  3 — 5-lobed.    Corolla  tunnel- shaped  or  tu- 
bular.     Anthers  usually  exserted,  and  not  connivent,  opening  lengthwise. 

Berry  2-celled.     {Don',  Mill.,  iv.  p.  398.) 
Cbabo'wskm  Schlecht.    Calyx  5-toothed.    Corolla  funnel-shaped.    limb 

convolute  in  aestivation,  reflexed.     Drupe  containing  two,  2-cellcd,  bony 

carpels.     Cells  I-seeded.  (Don't  MiU.,iv.  p.  400.) 

Genus  I. 


Hffi 


SOLA'NUM  Pimy.    The  Nightshade.   Lin.  Sgtt.  Pentandria  Monogynia, 

linlMcaUm.  Touni.  In.t,p.  1*9.  tfS.  i  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  Ml.  i  Bear*.  Gas,  No.  337. ;  Juk.  Gen., 
1%,  «LUiterl,  p.  1*1. :  Ifanch  Meth..  p. 473. (  B,  Br  Prod.,  M*. ;  DuiuU  Mon.  Sol.,  lis  I 
Undl   Nit  SnL  BoL,  p.  S95.  ;    Dnn'i  Mllf.,  tp.100. 

SyKomyma.      MJowlmiTium    IniL,  p.  1ST.   L  65.  ;    Picbdu.CinilcTjni    Afttnck    MM.,    p.  MR.  } 


Strfchnoi,  to  which  the  qui  vomica  belong.  [Stx.  &*,  L  1516.) 
Gtn.  Cftnr.,  fyr.  Culy  permanent,  5-,  rarely  4-,  cleft.  Corolla  rotate,  rarely 
campanula te,  5-,  rarely  4-,  cleft.  Anthert  oblong,  connivent,  opening  by  2 
pores  at  the  apex.  Sony  almost  globose,  2 — 3 — 4-celled,  but  usually 
2-celled.  [Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  400.) — Herbs  or  shrubs,  unarmed  or  prickly, 
rarely  spiny.  Leaves  undivided,  sinuated,  lobed,  impari-pinnate,  or  decom- 
pound, usually  alternate;  but,  in  many  species,  twin,  rarely  ternary.  Pedun- 
cles solitary  or  numerous,  simple  or  raultifid,  axillary  or  extra-axillary,  1-  or 
many-flowered,  opposite  the  leaves,  or  scattered,  or  terminal.  The  pedicels 
in  S.  tuberosum  are  articulated  under  the  flower.  The  fruit  of  S.  esculen- 
tum  is  large  and  5-celled.  In  some  species,  the  flowers  are  sometii 
€ — 9-cleft. 

2   1.  S.  Dulcama'ra  L.     The  Bitter-sweet,  ortvoody  Nightshade. 
UnUficalKm.    Llo.  So.,  p.  SSL  ;  Donl  M 

Eng.  FL,  1  p.  317.!  LmH.  CM.,  Hi.  1836. 
Sfnomamrt.  S-  kcAndeiu,  Neck.  Galto-BtL, 
U«3  None*  Mel*,  i  p-  511  .  S.  rcindraa 


Trnf..  Sid  ;  Clycjpicro.  leu  DulMIDirn  Bat 

iKrnniut.  En(l  Bot.t.  665.  :  £aL  Brit.  Ft 
Bin.  FT.  Lond.,  1.  t  M.  -,  PI  »«n-.  L  807,  i  v 
97.  t  S3,i  SU>.  et  Chuich,  M«L  BoL  Icon.  ;  .im  uui  jij. 

Spec  Ciar.,  d/c.  Shrubby,  scandent,  flexu 
Leaves  ovate-cordate;  superior  ones  has 
Corymbs  almost  opposite  the  leaves.  S 
glabrous.  Leaves  cordate;  superior  ones 
tate,  all  quite  entire.  Corymbs  panicled. 
rolls  violet-coloured,  with  reflexed  segm 
each  segment  furnished  with  2  green  spots  a 
base.     Berries   elliptic,  red..  (Don't   Mill. 


1 
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p.  409.)    A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America, 
in  hedges  and  among  bushes ;  plentiful  in  Britain ;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties* 

X  Sw  D.  1  violdcea  Hort.  Eyst.,  p.  385.  t.  384.  No.  3. — Corollas  violet. 

1  8.i).  2  alba  Lin.  Fl.  Suec,  p.  66.  —  Corollas  white.  There  are 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

X  S.  Z>.  3  cdrnea  Cels.  Ups.,  32. —  Corollas  flesh-coloured. 

-i  S.  D.  4  plena  Tourn.  Inst.,  149.,  Hort.  Eyst.,  1.  c. —  Corollas  double. 

X  S.  D.  5  variegdta  Munt.,  fig.  156. ,  Tourn.  Inst.,  149.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836. —  Leaves  variegated. 

X  8.  D.  6  hirsute  Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  409.;  S.  littorale  Hort.  —  Plant 
hairy  or  downy.  Flowers  violet.  Found  on  the  sea  coast.  There 
are  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection. 

X  S.D.7  rupestris  Schmidt  Fl.  Bot.,  p.  69. —  Stem  erect.  Leaves  ovate, 
quite  entire.  Racemes  few-flowered,  dichotomous.  A  native  of  Bo- 
hemia. {Don's  MM.,  iv.  p.  409.) 

Inscription,  Properties,  $c.  The  stems  of  this  species  are  roundish, 
branched,  twisted,  and  climbing  by  elongation,  among  other  shrubs,  and  in 
hedges,  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  or  upwards.  When  bruised,  broken/  or 
rubbed,  they  yield  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  not  unlike  that  which  proceeds 
from  rats  and  mice.  The  roots  smell  like  potatoes;  and  both  roots  and 
stalks,  upon  being  chewed,  first  cause  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness,  whence  the  specific  name. 
The  plant  has  been  in  repute  for  its  medical  virtues  since  the  days  of  Theo- 

Shrastus,  by  whom  it  was  called  V\\\%  sylv&tris ;  by  Pliny,  it  was  called 
lelortura.  Gerard,  Boerhaave,  Cullen,  and  others,  attribute  to  the  berries, 
and  also  to  the  leaves  and  stalks,  many  virtues ;  and  the  plant  is  still  in  great 
repute  among  rustic  practitioners.  In  Wales  a  salve  is  made  from  the  leaves, 
which  is  considered  infallible  in  removing  bruises.  A  decoction  of  the  whole 
plant,  or  an  infusion  of  the  young  twigs,  is  considered  excellent  in  rheumatic 
cases,  and  also  in  jaundice  and  scurvy.  The  berries  are  poisonous;  and,  as 
they  are  common  in  hedges,  they  are  very  frequently  eaten  by  children, 
on  whom  they  operate  by  exciting  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  To  lessen 
their  deleterious  effects,  warm  water  should  be  administered  immediately,  and 
in  large  quantities,  to  dilute  the  poison,  and  provoke  vomiting.  To  prevent 
vomiting,  when  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  plant  is  taken  medicinally,  it  is 
diluted  with  milk.  (Smith's  Eng.  Fl.9  i.  p.  1 18.)  Trained  to  a  single  stem,  to 
the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  supported  by  a  strong  iron  rod,  with  a  parasol 
top,  this  common  hedge  weed  might  form  a  very  handsome  gardenesque 
pendulous  tree.  The  Acher6ntia  Atropos  Fab.,  in  its  larva  state  (fig.  1081.  in 
p.  1253.)  feeds  on  the  bitter-sweet  and  the  elder,  as  well  as  on  the  common 
white  jasmine. 

m  2.  S.  suffrutico^sum  Schousb.    The  suflruticose  Nightshade. 

Identification.  Schousb.  ex  WilkL  Enum.,  p.  236. ;  Dun.  SoL,  p.  154. ;  Syn.,  p.  IS. ;  Don's  MilL,  4. 
p.  413. 

Spec.  Char.,  *c.  Stem  unarmed,  suffruticose.  Leave*  ovate,  dentately  angular,  nearly  glabrous, 
ciliated.  Flowers  subpanicled  (ex  Dun.).  Umbels  extra-foliaceous,  pedunculate  (ex  WilUL). 
Branches  hedged,  or  quadrangularly  winged  from  the  decurrence  of  the  petioles.  Angles  toothed, 
Leaves  large,  glaucous,  covered  above  with  soft  hairs  while  young.  Flowers  white.  -Berries  black. 
Very  like  8.  nigrum ;  but  the  stem  is  shrubby,  the  leaves  larger,  and  the  flowers  more  numerou*. 
Ac.  (Don's  MilL,  4.  p.  413.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Barbery,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft,  and 
flowers  from  May  till  September.    It  was  introduced  in  1804 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

»  i.  3.  S.  cri'spum  R.  4*  S.    The  cur\ed4eaved  Solanum. 

Identification.    Rosm.  et  Schult  So.  PL,  4,  p.  596.;  FLPeruv., 
Syn.  p.  1&  No.  78.;  LindL  Bot.  Bee.,  1 1516. ;  Don's  M11L, 
Engravmgt.    Bot.  Beg.,  1 1516. ;  and  our  Jig.  1105. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  wavedly  curled, 
acuminate.  Flowers  corymbose.  (Rcem.  et  Schult.  Sp.  Pi.,  iv.  p.  95.)  Leaves 
all  simple,  undivided,  ovate,  or  cordate,  acuminate,  petiolate,  slightly  curled 
at  the  margin ;  younger  leaves  powdery,  but  full-grown  ones  green.  Cymes 

4o  3 


Identification.    Boon,  et  Schult  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  595 .^FL  Peruy.,  2.  f.  1. 1 158.  f.  a. ;  Dunal  Solan.,  159.  ; 

4*  p.  414. 
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many-flowered,  terminal,  all  the  parts 
powdery.  Brae  teas  none.  Calyx  snort, 
5-toothed.  Corolla  middle-sized,  of  a 
bluish  lead-colour.  Anthers  equal,  yel- 
low. (ImuU.)  A  native  of  Chiloe,  in  waste 
places  and  hedges.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  collector  to  Mr.  Lowe  of  the 
Clapton  Nursery,  in  1830.  It  is  a  hardy. 
vigorous-growing  plant,  of  a  much  more  <e 
ligneous  character  than  S.  Dulcamara, 
siibevergreen,  and  covered  with  flowers 
nearly  tfte  whole  summer.  A  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  attained 
the  height  of  10  ft.,  against  a  wall,  in  3 
years;  and  its  stem  is  between  3  in.  and 
4 in.  in  diameter:  one  in  the  Clapton 
Nursery  is  still  larger.  As  this  species 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  it  promises   to   be 

of  great  value  as  an  ornamental  climber,  for  rapidly  covering  naked 
walls.  Dr.Lindley  observes  that,  "if  tied  to  a  stake,  and  thus  forced 
to  grow  erect,  it  will  throw  out  a  great  number  of  lateral  branchlets,  at  the 
end  of  every  one  of  which  is  a  bunch  of  flowers.  It  this  state  it  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Lowe  of  Clapton,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
in  April,  1832,  and  was  greatly  admired."  (Hot.  Reg.,  1. 1510.)  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  shrub  for 
covering  naked  walls,  or  varying  ruins  or  rock  work.  The  smooth  shining 
green  of  its  leaves,  which  are  seldom  eaten  by  insects,  and  the  profusion  of 
its  flowers,  which  are  bluish,  render  it  highly  ornamental. 

■  4.  iS.  bonarie'nse  L.     The  Buenos  Ayres  Nightshade. 

M-itMfcntiun.    Lin.  Sp.,  No.  SSV,  oicluilie  orihe  tyn.  of  Plum. :  Dud.  Sal,  IBS.,  Sjn,n.3*  i  Dill. 

KHfi..(iSW.  ;  Dori'i  Still,  1  p.  42T. 
gBfmrtW     Dill  Elth.,  p.  SS4.  L!7S.  1351.  j  indwrjtr.  1106. 

Spec.  Cliar.,  fyc.  Shrubby,  almost  un- 
armed. Leaves  ovate-oblong  simi- 
ately  repanded,  smoothish.  Racemes  t 
corymbose,  lateral,  or  extrafoliaceous.  \ 
Stem  green,  prickly  at  the  base ;  adult  \ 
stems  unarmed.  Leaves  sometimes 
entire,  rarely  prickly.  Corymbs  large. 
Calyx  i — 5-cleft.  Segments  subu- 
late. Corolla  large,  white,  downy 
outside.  Berry  globose,  ?  yellow, 
4-celled,  size  of  a  small  pea.  Root 
creeping.  (Mi  Mi!/.,  iv.  p.  429.) 
A  shrub,  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  it  grows  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
height,  flowering  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. It  was  introduced  in  1727;  and  a  plant  in  the  Chelsea  Garden 
has  stood  against  the  wall  for  50  years,  and  is  now  S  ft.  high. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  ligneous  orfruticose  Species  of  Solatium. 

SoMaim   _  _      _ 


■   nuu,*?  h™  APrt"oS^n,D"-'  I«»"  Introduced  In  lSlfi,  and,  .1  fli 


half-hardy  oc  hardy.     There  areit.eral  iliruhby  no 

„.,t  .„„....!   ......  i„  .>..  n.1,,  Buimi,.  i;arjt.i,  - 

to  indicate  lhal  Hit  |il: 
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nam  Cav.,  BoL  Ben.,  L  411.,  It  ■  native  of  South  America,  from  which  cc 
Into  Eriu.B  in  1SS     ItJbrrntarpleffldidih^lOrLorl^bi-^ 

her.  (Gonf.  i 

'  "^cjSSbll** 

Ply to  thrive  aridflower 

planti  of  £  oetaceuni,  when  planted  out,  produce  only 
cinching  of  eucb  learn,  they  would,.  In  themtelvei,  b* 
~"  '-pa«anadditioiie]i™ical  feature  to  the  Brltkth 
i«W,|.l.W.]  Theptnuor  thla  epeciea  in  the 
■re  aid  to  be  tome-hit  dllftrent  mm  that 
■m  Rtpottiory.  (iiirf.,  p.  tea.) 
s.,  t&n.  Sol,  i.  as.  l  i.,  fa  a  native  of 
Mn.   It  I111  large  angulated  prickly  leave*, 


fruit,  ofi  deep  crtintau  colour.  The  fruit  are  about  the  ale*  and  ahapeof  nurnuiD  bonuro  plumt, 
and  harif  down  In  clutteri  of  three  or  four  together.  (Gnrrf.  Mag,,  ML  P.  p.  1M.)  A  plant  of  thli 
epeciea  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  in  ISIS,  produced  learea  nearlj  ■  foot  In  length,  and  half  a 
root  In  breadth ;  firing  out,  when  handled,  an  odour  rambling  that  of  thebrulied  wuodof  s.  Dul- 
camara.    Thil  ipeciee  rcaemblee,  In  III  free  habit  of ' 

Bnigrnsnaut  maroolent ;  and  It  fa  obeerved  by  a  coma 


ttriking, 

Briaul  NuVeery 'an  ae'ic 

figured  In  the  HulmioU 


with  purple  velne  and  petiol  . 

in  a  tune,  and  turned  out  In  the  •prini,  it  rnaket  a  aptendld  i 

appearance  in  the  flower  bonier. 

S.  Mojiidnm  W.,  BoL  Hag.,  t.  1928.,  It  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  forma  an  evergreen  ■hrub.art,  or  5  ft  blgh.,  rtriking  from 

S.  1'aridO.Cofj™*  U,  Capakcum  .trnbmum  Plfnif  Gerard, 
it  a  native  of  Madeira,  an  ulrl  lnhabiunt  of  our  rroen-houtea. 
"fL  or  fi  ft.  high,  and  produce*  red,  or  yeliowlih  fruit, 

in  pott  and  tuba  In  arfen-houaea  during  the  extremity 
and  ret  abroad  in  March  and  April." 
mMwioiL,  the  apple  of  Sodom,  la  a  native  o'dlffrrent 
part*  of  Africa,  and  alto  of  Sicily,  and  the  aouth  of  Italy.     Itll 

It  abound*,  along  with  Splrtlurn  infeatiiTn'r'r?*',  on  the  coaat 
of  Calabria,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  ( Cimp.  BoL  Mag., 

SVbtoBifrJawni  Lodd.  BoL  Cab.,  L  1963.,  and  our  ib.  1107.,  fa 
a  native  of  Cblli,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gumming  In  1831,  and 
flowering  In  a  rheftenW  border  from  May  to  September.  It  ia  a 
frre-BTOwing  ihrub,  readily  propagated  by  cuttlnga  ;  and  Judging 
from  the  plant  In  the  Cbelaea  Botanic  Garden,  from  which  our 
figure  waa  taken,  we  ahould  think  it  tolerably  hardy, 


ESQ 


LY'CIUM  L.    Thb  Box  Tuobn.    Lin.  Sytt.  Pentindria  Monogynia. 

i_ai«lia  Lin.  flen.,  IMS. ;  Lam,  111,,  L  III  ;  H  B.  rt  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer,,  3.  p.  50.  ; 
ByeL  BoL,  M  edit,  p.  29S.  [  Don't  Mill,  4,  p.  457. 
..  Jaamindldet  Kin.  in  Act.  QalL,  1711,  Mrca.  On.,  «4.  L  105.  ;  Matrimony  Vine, 
Jnetr.  ,  Lyden,  FT.  ;  Bockadorn,  Ger.  One  ■peclea,  L.  bnrbarum,  la  commonly  called  the  Duke 
■ "  Arjjyir.  tea  tree,  from  the drcumrtance  of  a  tea  plant  (Tats  Hridia)  baring  been  tent  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  at  the  nine  time  at  thit  plant,  and  the  label,  having  been  acciden tally  changed. 
lVr*Htlj»  Derived  from  L^ia,  in  Alia  hiiior :  heiice  thenationof  DvoacoriJea;  a  name  given  by 
him  toa  thorny  ihruo,  which  waa  inppoaed  by  Dr.  SLothorpto  have  been  the  Ahamnua  Inlectbrlua, 
but  which  Mr,  Boyle,  with  greater  probability,  regarda  aa  identical  with  a  ipeclet  of  Btrberti, 
which  he  hat  denominated  Btrbtrii  L Jclum. 

Deicription,$c.  Thorn v rambling  shrubs,  in  general  producing  long  slender 
shoots,  and  assuming  the  character  of  climbers.  Natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.     Hedges  may  be  formed  of  the  first  nine  sorts. 

1   ].  L.  elrope'um  L.     The  European  Box  Thorn. 

ff.i  Willd.  Enum.,  1.  p.  ■He,  ;  Slbth.  ct  Smith  Fl  Grew., 
O.  J,  Mull.  Gen.,  p.  £34.  t  105.  f.  1.,  AfOJ.  ice*.,  L  171. 
a^rnvuegt.  laichToei.l  10S.  f.  1. ;  Mia  Icon.,  1. 171. 1.1.  -,  andourA-"<«- 
Spec.  Char.,  tyc.  Branches  erect,  loose.  Buds  spinescent.  Leaves  fascicled, 
obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  spathulate,  bent  obliquely.  Flowers  twin  or 
solitary.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted,  but  shorter  than  the 
limb.  Calyx  S-cleft,  ruptured  at  the  side.  Corollas  pale  violet,  reticulated 
with  red  veins;   tube  greenish.  (Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  458.)      A  rambling 
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shrub,  with  long  slender  shoots,  and  prone  to  throw 
up  innumerable  suckers;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft. 
to  12ft.;  flowering  from  May  till  August.  It  was 
introduced  in  1730,  and  is  common  in  British  gardens ; 
where  it  's  valuable  for  covering  naked  walls,  as  it 
grows  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  flowers  and  fruits 
freely,  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Established 
plants,  in  good  soil,  will  make  shoots  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
in  length  in  one  season ;  and  the  plant,  when  trained 
against  a  house  or  high  wall,  will  reach  the  height  of 
30  it.  or  40  ft.,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  courts  in 
Paris.  Trained  to  a  strong  iron  rod,  to  the  height 
of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  then  allowed  to  spread  over  an 
umbrella  head,  it  would  make  a  splendid  bower.  Its 
shoots  would  hang  down  to  the  ground,  and  form  a 
complete  screen  on  every  side,  ornamented  from  top 
to  bottom  with  ripe  fruit,  which  is  large,  and  bright 
scarlet  or  yellow ;  with  unripe  fruit,  which  is  of  a 
lurid  purple;  or  with  blossoms,  which  are  purple 
and  white.  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  ripe  and 
unripe  fruit,  and  of  blossoms,  which  may  be  found  on 
a  shoot  at  one  time,  may  be  formed  from  Jig.  1 108., 
which  is  only  a  portion  of  a  shoot,  the  upper  part  of 
which  (not  exhibited  in  the  figure)  contained  two  or 
three  dozen  of  fruit,  all  ripe  at  once.  If  it  were  re- 
quired to  open  the  sides  of  a  bower  covered  with 
this  plant,  the  shoots  could  be  tied  together  so  as 
to  form  columns,  at  regular  distances  all  round :  but 
they  must  be  untied  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
to  prevent  the  shoots  in  the  interior  of  the  column 
from  being  heated  so  as  to  cause  them  to  drop  their 
leaves  and  fruit.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, from  6d.  to  1*.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  30  cents ; 
and  at  New  York.  37$  cents. 

Varieties.  There  is  a  variety  with  yellow  fruit,  and 
another  with  the  fruit  roundish ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
L.  barbarum,  chinense,  ruthenicum,  Shawi,  and  Tre- 
vfidnum,  all  which  we  have  seen  in  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum ;  and,  probably,  other  sorts  which  we  have  not 
seen,  are  nothing  more  than  variations  of  the  same 
form. 


A  2.  L.  (e.)  ba'rbarum  L.    The 
Barbary  Box  Thorn. 

Identification,  lia.  Sp..  277. ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4. 
p.  1059.,  exclusive  ortnesynonjrmesof  Shaw 
and  Lam. ;  Don*s  HUL,  4.  p.  458. ;  Lodd. 
Cat,  ed.  1896. 

Syncnyrnet.  L.  AalimifWium  MUL  Diet..  No. 
6.  j  L.  barbarum  «  vulgare  Ait.  Sort.  Kew.% 
1.  p.  S57.  Schkuhr  Handb.,  1.  p.  147. 1 46., 
Haync  Term.  Bot.t  t  10.  f.  5.,  Du  Ham. 
Art.,  1.  p.  306.  1 121.  f.  4.,  Mich.  Gen.,  t 
105.  f.  1.;  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Tea  Tree. 

Engravings.  Wats.  Dend,  Brit,  t.  9. ;  and 
out  Jig.  1109. 


:3  n 


Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Branches  depend-  \  109 
ent.  Buds  spiny.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, flat,  glabrous,  acute. 
Flowers  twin,  extra-axillary,  pe- 
dicellate. Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted, 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  limb.    Branches  angular. 
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Buds  often  without  spines.  Calyx  2— 3-lohed.  Corolla  with  a  purple 
limb,  and  yellowish  base.  Stigma  2-lobed.  Berry  ovate,  yellow.  Stamens 
bearded  near  the  base.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  having  livid  or  pale 
corollas,  and  reddish  yellow  berries.  (Don't  Mill,,  iv.  p. 458.)  A  climb- 
ing shrub,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  south  of  Europe ; 
where  it  flowers  from  May  till  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1696;  and 
what  has  been  said  respecting  L.  europium  is  equally  applicable  to  this 
sort,  which,  we  think,  may,  without  any  hesitation,  be  pronounced  only 
a  variety  of  it. 

■*  13.  L.  (b.)  chine'nsk  Mill.    The  Chinese  Box  Thorn. 

UewH/hwUm.     HilL  Dirt.,  No.  J. ;  Bunge  In  Mem.  Act  P«mb.,e  p.  123.  ;  Don*  MilL,  4.  p. *SE 
Sfmmtmr,      L.  Mrturum  fl  chineine    Ail.  Hurt.  Km,  L  iE:    L.  UTbuum  Lout.   Cue*.,  I. 

plS.  f ;  L.  o.ktum  M  D*  Uirm.,  1.  p.  107. 
Ewronfi.     Lam.  HL^C.  IIS,  1.  1  ;  Wm  Deo*.  Brit,  t  8.  ;  Mid  our 

fig.  1110.  from  Ihe  N.Du  Him.  and  **,  ML  from,  we  think,  a  tpe- 

cban  in  UK  HortlcoJtutil  Society  t  Girdtn 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Branches  pendulous,  prostrate,  stri- 
ated. Buds  spinescent.  Leaves  by  threes,  ovate, 
acute,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Peduncles  much 
longer  than  the  calyx,  which  is  entire.     Stamens 

exserted.     Said  by  Bunge 

to   be   nearly  allied   to   L. 

ruthemcum ;    but  differs  in 

the  leaves  being  broad- 
ovate.  Corollas  purple.  Ber- 

rierforange-coloured.  Shoots 

very  long  (ex.  Mill,).    We 

know  not  whether  the  plants 

described  by  Miller  and  by 

Bunge  are  the  same:  tbe  ■ 

plant  here  meant  is  that  of 

Bunge.  (Don1*  Mill.,  iv.  p. 

458.)     A  climbing  shrub,  a 

native  of  China,  about  Pekiu 

and  Canton;  and  of  Cochin- 

China ;  where  it  flowers  from 

May'  till  August.  It  is  un- 
certain when  it  was  introduced;  but  there  are  plants 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiget;  and  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  it  and  L.  europium  is,  that  it  is  a 
smaller,  weaker  plant. 

_1  4.  L.  (b.)  Trswu^sum  G-.  Don.    Trew's  Box  Thorn. 

/IrmStfuWll      Don-i  Mill.,  *.p.*B.  ;  Laid.  CiL,  ed.  1B3S. 

S|«»rw.     (..  MitHmim  lam.  Diet,  3.  p509.,  ei  Puw.  SwppL,   S.  p.  447.,    TVen  Ekrtl.,  t  88.,  IX. 
clutiVe of  ibe onotiymee';  L.chin(iuc S.  D»  Zfean.,  1.  p.  118.,  Prn.  £acA..  I.  ptll.  No.9. 


Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  diffuse,  angular.  Buds  spinose.  Leaves  petiolate, 
lanceolate,  acute.  Peduncles  I-flowered,  solitary,  or  twin,  extra-axillary. 
Calyx  2 — 3-cleft.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted.  This 
species  differs  from  L.  chinense  Mill,  in  the  spines,  and  from  L.  barbanim 
in  the  leaves.  Branches  rufescent.  Spines  few.  Corolla  fine  purple,  with 
a  white  star  in  the  centre.  Filaments  pilose  at  the  base.  Berry  ovate. 
(Don'i  Mill.,  iv.  p.  458.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  where  it  grows  6  ft. 
high,  flowering  from  May  till  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1818;  and, 
judging  from  the  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
different  from  L.  europaevum. 

i  5.  L.  (b.)  huthb'nicuh  Murr.     The  Russian  Box  Thorn. 

Uemgautm.  Murr.  Cmm.  Goett,17T9,p.  i  I.  e.  j  Bieb.  Fl  Taiir.  C*uc.,  L  p.  166.  j  Doo'i  Mill,  4.. 
p.  15H;  Ladd.  Cmt,  «l  1838. 
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Synonyme*.    L.  tataricum  Pall  Ft  Ron.,  1.  p.  7A  1 49. ;  Lycfen  de  la  Russia,  Fr. 
Engraving*.    Murr.  Coram.  Goett,  1779,  pi  2. 1 2. ;  and  ourjfe.  1112. 

Spec.  Char.yfyc.  Branches  dependent.  Buds  spinescent. 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fleshy,  obtuse,  attenuated 
at  the  base,  solitary,  or  sub-fasciculate.  Peduncles 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Calyx  with  5  unequal  teeth. 
Stamens  exserted,  equal  to  the  limb.  Calyx  usually 
irregularly  5-toothed,  rarely  2 — 3-lobed,  as  in  L. 
barbarum.  Corolla  with  a  white  tube  and  purplish 
limb.  Leaves  grey,  like  those  of  L.  afrum.  (Don's 
Mill.y  iv.  p.  458.)  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  in  nitrous  places ;  on  the  Wolga,  and  in 
Hyrcania;  flowering  from  June  till  August.  It  was 
introduced  in  1804;  and,  judging  from  the  plants 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection,  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  different  from  L.  europaeVm. 

Variety. 

1  L.  r.  2  cdrpicwn  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  t.  49.  f.  a. — 
Leaves  shorter.  Buds  more  spinose.  Flow- 
ers smaller.  Native  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 
(Don1 1  Mill.,  iv.  p.  458.) 

1  6.  L.  (e.)  lanceola'tum  Poir.    The  lanceolate-Awtm/  Box  Thorn. 

Identification.    Poir.  SuppL,  &  p.  469. ;  Don't  Mill.,  4.  p.  458. 

Synonyme.    L.  europaVum  /9  Dec.  FL  Ft.,  No.  2699.,  Per*.  Ench.,  1.  p.  231.    No.  8.,  N.  Du  Ham.. 
1.  p.  l«a  1 32.,  Loud.  Hort.  Brit,  ed.  1889.  ' 

Engraving.    N.  Du  Ham.,  t 32. 

Spec.  Char.,$c    Branches  dependent,  reflexed.    Buds  spinescent  Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  sessile 
acute  at  both  ends.    Flowers  solitary,  extra-axillary,  pedicellate.    Corolla  funnel-shaped.    Sta-' 
mens  exserted.    Calyx  unequally  5-toothed.    Corolla  purple,  with  a  white  bottom.    Berry  obtons 
red.  (Don's  Mill,  iv.  p.  458.)    A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
Naples,  Greece,  &c ;  where  it  flowers  from  Hay  till  August    When  it  was  introduced  is  uncer- 
tain, and  we  have  never  seen  the  plant 

1  7.  L.  (?  e.)  turbina'tum  Du  Ham.     The  turbinateyhofof  Box  Thorn. 

Identification.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  p.  119.  t.  3L  ;  Pert.  Ench.,  1.  p.  831.,  exclusive 

of  the  synonyme  of  Lam.,  No.  3. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  458. 
Synonyme*.    L.  aatimlfdlium  Mill  Diet.,  No.  6.  ?  ;  L.  barbarum  fi  Dec  Fl. 

Fr.,  No.  2700. 
Engraving*.    N.  Du  Ham.,  1 31. ;  and  our  fig.  Ilia 

Spec.  Char.,t(C.  Stems  erect,  fascicled.  Branchlets  dependent,  terete.  Buds 
spiny.  Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  acuminated.  Flowers  aggregate,  pe- 
dicellate, extra-axillary.  Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  exserted.  Calyx 
trifld.  Berry  rod,  and  turbinate.  Corolla  violaceous,  with  a  white  bottom. 
(Don**  Mill.,  iv.  p.  458.)  It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  where 
it  flowers  from  May  till  August  It  was  introduced  id  1709 ;  but  we  have 
not  seen  the  plant  Though  we  consider  many  of  the  sorts. of  this  genus, 
which  are  described  as  species,  as  only  different  varieties,  it  does  not  follow 
from  that  circumstance  that  each  sort  may  not  be  tolerably  distinct 
Wherever  plants  are  raised  in  great  numbers  from  seed,  It  is  easy  to  pick 
out  from  among  the  seedlings  many  different  varieties,  which,  if  propa- 
gated by  extension,  will  remain  distinct  till  the  end  of  time.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  we  know  of  very  few  genera  of  ligneous  plants, 
indeed,  where  so  many  of  the  different  alleged  species  so  very  closely 
resemble  each  other,  as  in  Lfdum.  We  have  no  doubt  that  by  taking 
a  dosen  plants  of  any  one  of  the  kinds,  from  numbers  1  to  9  inclusive,  and 
placing  them  in  a  dozen  different  climates,  soils,  and  situations,  we  should 
nave  a  dosen  sorts,  as  well  entitled  to  be  considered  as  species,  as  most 
of  those  which  are  here  described  as  such. 

_i  8.  L.  (?e.)  tetra'ndrum  Thunb.    The  tetrandrous^buvroi  Box  Thorn. 

Identification.    Thunb.  Prod.,  p.  37. ;  Un.  Suppl.,  150. ;  Thunb.  in  Un.  Trans.,  9.  p.  154. 1 15. ;  Don's 

Mill.,  4,  p.  460. 
Engraving.    Lin.  Trans.,  9. 1 15. 

Spec  Char.,  Ac.  Spiny,  erect  Branches  angular,  straight  Leaves  fascicled,  ovate,  obtuse.  Flowers 
nearly  sessile.  Corollas  quadrifid,  tetrandrous.  Stem  twisted,  glabrous,  angular,  grey,  stiff. 
Branches  horizontal,  spiny.  Leaves  a  line  long.  Flowers  solitary,  rising  from  the  fascicles  of 
leaves  on  short  pedicels.  Very  like  L.  afrum,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  species  in  the  leaves 
being  more  fleshy,  and  in  the  flowers  being  tetramerous  and  tetrandrous.  It  is  also,  perhaps,  the 
L.  capense  of  Mill  Diet.,  No.  7.,  of  which  the  following  description  is  given :  — "  Leaves  oblong, 
ovate,  thickish,  crowded.  Spines  strong,  leafy.  Leaves  scattered,  solitary,  or  fascicled,  thick, 
pale  green,  permanent"  (Don't  Mill,  iv.  p.  460.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
about  Cape  Town  ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft  or  7  ft,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1810 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 
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1  9.  Z.  (?b.)  Sha'w/  Rcem.    8haw's  Box  Thorn. 

Idemqflcatkm.    Bam.  et  Scbultes  Syst,  4.  p.  098. »  Don's  MID.,  4  p.  458. 
gjrwoaaw.    I*  europa-um  JfOL  Dfcfc,  Ma  4,  Stow  4/*.,  p.  349.  £  349. 

Jaue.  Oar.,  $c.  Branches  dependent,  rather  tomentoee  at  the  apex.  Bud*  spiaescent. 
ovate-lanceolate,  fhlekish.  Branches  scattered.  Prickles  strong.  Leaves  short,  thick,  scattered. 
Flowers  lateral,  small,  white.  (Don't  AfiB.,  iv.  jx  458.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Barbery,  where  it 
grows  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  June  and  July.    It  was  introduced  in  1700. 

■  10.  L.  a'frum  L.    The  African  Box  Thorn. 

Jdentificatim.    Lla  Sp.,  S77. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45ft 

MUX  Icon.,  1. 171. f.  1. :  Swt.  Fl.  GarcL,  fid  ser.  1 394. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  354.:  Lam.  I1L, 


II 14 


fiS.lL;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1. p.  107— 110. ;  Trew  Buret, 4.  t  94.  f.  «.;  Plenck  Icon.,  1. 157.;  Mkb. 
Geo.,  p.  224. 1. 105.  f.  2. ;  Nis.  Act  Par.,  171L,  p.  4fl0. 1 12.  j  and  owe  Jigs.  1114.  and  1115. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect,  spiny.  Leaves  fascicled,  linear,  canescent,  attenuated 
at  the  base,  obtuse,  fleshy.  Flowers  almost  axillary,  solitary,  drooping. 
Corola  tubular,  3  times  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  enclosed.  Banc 
grey-coloured ;  the  smaller  branches  frequently  spiny.  Leaves 
glaucous.  Filaments  bearded  near  the  oase,  as  m  all  the  true 
species.  Stigma  slightly  2-lobed.  Corolla  violaceous  rich 
purple  above.  Berry  globose,  violaceous.  Calyx 
5-toothed.  (Don9*  Mill.,  iv.  p.  459.)  It  is  a  shrub, 
a  native  of  some  parts  of  Spain,  the  north  of  Africa, 
Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  Felix;  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1712, 
and  is  very  commonly  kept  in  the  green-house ;  but 
a  plant  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  has  stood 
out  against  a  wall  since  1825,  where  it  has  attained 
the  height  of  1 2  ft.,  and  flowers  profusely  every  year.  1115 
It  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sorts  by  its 
dark  blue  or  black  fruit.  Belon,  in  speaking  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho,  and  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  says,  the  bushes  which  bear  the 
fycion  grow  in  this  plain ;  and  we  find  in  the  Bible  (Genesis,  chap.  1.  v.  10, 
1 1.),  that  die  Children  of  Israel,  in  their  journey  from  the  land  of  Goshen 
to  Canaan,  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atadad;  that  is,  in  Hebrew, 
fyctam  ;  the  plant  being  cultivated  there  for  its  berries,  which  were  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  lucion,  and 
the  mode  of  preparing  which  is  indicated  by  Dioscorides.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful,  whether  the  berries  of  IZhamnus  saxatilis,  which  are  known  to  be 
cathartic,  are  not  confounded  with  those  of  the  Xycium  in  this  passage. 
Lfdum  afrum  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus ;  and, 
though  rather  tender,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  against  a 
wall.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2s.  6d.  each. 

L,  ovdtum  Hort.  There  are  plants  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

L.  tpathuldtum  Hort.  There  is  a  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  against  the  wall. 

Genus  III. 


GRABC/WSKLI  Schlecht. 


The  Grabowskia. 
Monog^nia. 


Lin.  Syst*  Pentandria 


Schlecht.  in  Ltmuaa,  7.  p.  72. ;  LlndL  in  Bot  Reg. 

Bhretfa  sp.  VHiriLx  CrabowsUa  Don's  Mill..  4, p. 480. 
In  honour  of  Dr.  K  Grdbowtki,  one  ortho-editors  of  Flora  Silenaca. 


Z>ycium  sp. 


Description,  #c.  A  shrub,  with  the  habit  of  the  genuine  species  of  Z  j*cium, 
much  branched,  furnished  with  axillary  spines.  Leaves  scattered,  quite 
entire.  Flowers  from  fascicles  of  leaves,  or  the  revolute  branchlets ;  or  sub- 
corymbose  from  the  tops  of  the  branchlets :  hence,  they  appear  as  if  they 
were  panicled  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  (Don's  Mil.,  iv.  p.  460.) 

Mo6 
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ll.O.  bokhb \k vixfo'Lia  Schlecht.    The  Boerhaaria-leaved  Grabowakia. 

UniDlcadem.    Schlecht.  in  UnnM,  7.  p.  74.  ;   LIikII.  in  Bot  K«. 

»«yw-    Ifchnn  boixhaarti/MliMi  Lin.  SuppL,  p.  ISO.,  N.  Ifci  Hum,  L  p.  MS.,  Lara.  Diet,  3. 

p.  ifu.  ■  EbreUd  AalimHolia  i/fWnt  Slfcw.,  L  p.  *i  L  Bl :  ZJdum  hMaropntllum  Vw.  Comm. 

GSO.,  1783.  p. 6.  t  SI.;  JumlntadnnlniMumItaAan.^.,1.  p.  306.  No.fi.:  CnsinkU  User. 

bUTiatfttixm  Dod'i  Mm.,  *,  p.  490.  ;  Lrcium  pulcult,  *V. 
X-icTaciH(<.     L'HMl  Stlip.,  l.L  83. ;  BM.  Reg.,  u  1»1.  ;  and  (Hit  j%.  Ilia. 

Spec.  CAor.,  #c.     Leaves  coriaceous,  glauceacent,  with  a  saltish,  bitterish 
taste.   Corolla  white,  having  the  throat  veined  with  green.    Stamens  white. 
Stigma  green.     Nuts  the  form  of  those  of  Cnffea 
arahica,  convex  on  one  side,  marked  by  a  slender  "  " 

furrow  in  the  middle,  obtuse  at  top,  and  perforated 
by  two  roundish  holes  at  the  base:  hence  it  is  tri- 
den  tate,  the  first  tooth  from  the  middle  of  the  back, 
the  other  two  from  the  sides  :  sometimes,  but  only 
by  abortion,  l-celled.  Albumen  copious,  fleshy. 
(Don' i  MM.,  it.  p.  460.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Brazil,  in  woods,  where  it  has  been  col- 
lected by  Sello;  but  which  was  introduced  from 
Peru  by  Joseph  Jussieu  into  France,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  thiH  country  in  1780.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  There  are 
fine  specimens  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  against  a  wall ;  and  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  as  a  bush  in  the  open 
garden;  from  which  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  Z^cium  europte'um.  The 
whole  plant  has  a  mealy  white  appearance ;  by  which,  and  by  the  singular 
form  of  its  leaves,  it  may  be  known  at  first  sight  from  any  species  of  Lycium. 
Though  it  has  been  introduced  into  British  gardens  so  many  years  since, 
and  was  known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Du  Hatnel,  it  is  rarefy  met"  with 
in  collections ;  and,  though  so  easily  propagated  by  suckers,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  for  sale  in  the  nurseries. 


App.  I.     Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 


Slrafiinx  ghnlca  Grah.,  But  Mug. ,  I. 
«87.  ;aiidour./b.Jll&.:iiaapi«(UdMinu- 
thxM  plant,  which  will  grow  to  10  ft.  or 
12  ft,  or  prootblj  to  SOft-    «  upww*>, 

com  Iflicn.   uid  jell'owllh  gircn  flowm. 
A  plant   in  the    Horticultural    Society's 

bj  the  ftwt,  m  Oio  itool  alwiiri  puihn 
due  vigrjroual;  in  the  luring.      A  plant  of 


BrurKl»ta*c 


li  n  Fan.  i  B.  tricolor  Peri.,  SwL  I 
......    -ill  riM  y,  ii,,  hr(ght  of 


"HX.", 
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ell  apparently  Taiynie:  It 
menaitT  of  colour,     fil  I 


lined  In  the  «mn."  [»*.  n 
-d.)  TDIt  eery  beeurlnil  plant  well 
iin  trial  agaliut  i  wall,  more  e«pe.. 
ly  Id  the  eouUi  of  Enaland,  where  II 
ml  certain  to  lueceed. 
■   nurafefeu   Willd.   Blum.,   Datura 


btn  dropped,  W— iw  In  •  cellar  or  pit 
(brooch  the  winter,  and  turned  out  aeain 
tafprTn*     *V  HSO.  wUlgt.ean  Ideaof 
the  beautT  of  Dili  plant  ;ie*pectini  which 
■  treat    Tarlaty  of  Information   will    be 
fuund  la  (he  GornVwr.  Major**.  pemeuUrl,  Id  toL  tlL,  ■ 
e  plant  l*lngtiirn*d  out  Into  the  open  border  on  the  lit  of  J 
had  crown  a  moot*,,  and  the  tout!  Dad  been  cut  all  round,  cl 
with  a  quantity  of  rotten  manure,  lit  consequence  of  wl 
Ttfomualjr,  that,  from  the  middle  of  Mar  to  the  code 
npanded  10SD  Dower.,  each  of  which  meowed  50  tu.ll  are  I: 
many  It  may  frequent]/  be  aeon  iplendldl j  In  flower  In  1 


iniott  entirely  of  plant*   from 

h,  at  hard  j  at  Ceatrum. 

Vilht;   Cn.lim  i.guitrifblia  Jim.,  But.  Re/.,  t 
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•bnib.  Introduced  In  1815,  growing  to  the  beiifll  rY  3f!.,»i>d  producte™ 


a  prdoii  ibnit  London,  otun  the 


ff&tt 
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This  order,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  Solanacese,  consists  chiefly  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  the  only  hardy  ligneous  genua  being  Buddies. 


BU'DDLR4  L.    The  Buddlea.    Lot.  Sytt.  Tetrandris,  Mbnogynia. 

.  Gm.,  No.  !*>.;  Reich.,  1*6.  i  Sctarab.,  ISA;  Houit  Phil.  Tlui  «  Ildiq 
rtn_,  tM.j  Jm.,  1  IS- i  IindL  Nat.  9fL  Bot.,  p.  S3*. ;  Don't  Mill.,  A  p.  596. 
I  bj  Dr.  HouttoD,  In  hooour  of  Aiam  Bmddle.  n  botanies]  imiturp  wnob  oft™ 
j*i  SyaopHi,  and  wbote  dried  collection  of  BriUih  plniili  ii  )irmi  i  ul  in  iba 

Gen.  Char.,  rj-c.  CaU/x  4-cleft,  equal.  Corolla  tubular;  limb  4-cleft,  regular. 
Stamen,  4,  equal,  enclosed.  Stigma  capitate  or  clavate.  Capsule  K-celled, 
2-ralred;  valves  bifid.  Placenta  central,  at  length  free.  —  Shrubs,  with  oppo- 
site branches,  the  young  shoots  quadrangular.  Natives  of  South  America, 
Asia,  and  Africa  ;  but  of  which  only  one  species,  a  native  of  China,  is 
decidedly  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

•  1.  B.  gi-obo'sa  L.     The  globe^uwrni  Buddlea. 
AIL  Hart,  Kew.,1.  p. ISO.;  Hope 

H»n%l74.;  boon  Mill,  *.'u*B7.' 

Hoddlea  liooiSot*  N.  Dn  Bam..  L 

p.  &S.  I  j&  ■   n    aplt*U  Jacq.  OL,  S,  p.  53*., 

Iron.  Kar.,  1.  307. j  Pibym  Feulllee  It,  3.  p.  SI. 

139.4  Birtdldnjobuleill,  Jr.;  KopftngBidn 

BudleJcGer. 

Xftfracnui.     Act  H.Ilfrn  ,  ioL  SO- Pt  2.  p.  417. 

t  11-  i  Curt.  Bot  Mag.,  t  174. ;  NT  Da  Hun., 

1.  p.  85.1  FeulDee  It,  3  t  38. ;  «nd  our  figi. 

life,  and  1  m. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Branches  tetragonal, 

clothed  with  hoary  tomentum,    as 

well  aa  the  under 

.       aides  ofthe  leaves. 

k      Leaves  lanceolate. 


goboae,  peduncu- 
te.     A  shrub,  a 
1      native    of    Chili, 
growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  • 
15  ft.  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 

traducing  its  bright  yellow  globe- 
ike  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  fra- 
grant, from  May  to  July,     It  v 
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requires  a  dry  sheltered  situation,  or  to  be  planted  against  a  wall.  It  will 
grow  in  any  common  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in  in 
autumn,  and  protected  from  the  frost  by  a  hand-glass.  Price  of  plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  1#.  6rf.  each.  A  plant  at  Purser's  Cross  is  12ft. 
high  and  15  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  it  has  frequently  ripened  seeds,  from  which 
young  plants  have  been  raised. 

• 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Buddies. 

B6ddU*  tatoybtia  Lam. ;  Lantana  talvifblia  Lt'n.,  Jae.  Se.t  1.  1 28. :  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  bearing  tome  resemblance  to  the  common  species,  but  smaller  In  all  its  parts.  It  has 
been  known  to  stand  out  for  two  or  three  years  together  against  a  wall,  without  any  protection. 

B.  pmticni&ta  Wall,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  Introduced  in  1823,  but  not  common  in  collections. 

&  taligna  Willd.,  Jacq.  Sc.(  1. 1. 29.,  is  a  native  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  white  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  August  and  September. ' 

R  critpa  Royle  IUust,  p.  29L,  is  said  to  be  a  highly  ornamental  shrub,  found  at  moderate  elevations 
in  the  Himalayas. 


App.  I.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  of  the  Order  Scrophtdaridcea?. 

HallM*  IheUa  L.,  Bot  Mag.,  1 1744.,  and  our  Jig.  1125.,  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  shining  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  June  to  August.  A  plant  has 
stood  out  in  front  of  the  stove  at  Kew  since  1826. 


JfowrrfMeVa  semperfldretu  Jacq.,  Bot  Mag.,  t  46a  ;  and  M.  Barclapkn*  Bot.  A?*.,  1 1108. ;  are 
Mexican  cumbers,  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers ;  and  which,  in  warm  situations,  grow 
and  flower  freely  against  a  wall  in  the  open  air,  and  may  be  protected  during  winter ;  or  seeds,  which 

they  produce  in  abundance,  may  be  sown  early  in  the  season  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
the  plants  brought  forward  in  pots,  and  in  due  time  turned  out 

HimnUu  glutinbtus  Willd.,  Bot.  Mas.,  t  854.,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native 
of  California,  with  rich  orange-cokwrea  flowers,  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
thrive  against  a  conservative  wall  with  very  little  protection. 

Antkocercts  vi$cbta  R.  Br.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t 1624.,  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  in. 
troduced  in  1822.  It  is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub,  with 
dark  green  leaves, and  rather  numerous,  large,  white  flowers, 
which  are  produced  In  May  and  June.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  on  which  account  it  well  deserves  a  place 
m  a  warm  sheltered  border)  during  the  summer  season,  or 
against  a  conservative  wall.  • 

Calceolaria  integrifdlia  L.,  Bot  Reg.,  t  744  ;  C.  rvgdsa 
FL  Per.,  Hook.  Ex.  Fl.,  29. ;  and  C.  $6uilis  Hort ,  see  our  jigs. 
1127,1128.;  and  many  other  sufflruticose  hybrids;  stand 
through  the  winter,  as  border  shrubs,  in  many  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  and  with  due  care,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  they  may  be  kept  alive  on  a  con. 
servatlve  wall. 
1 1 97  Veronica  decuts&ta  Ait.,  Bot  Mag.,  t.  242..  and  oar  Jigs.  1129, 1130.,  is  an  ever. 

1  *  * '  green  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  1  ft 

or  2  It,  and  produces  its  white  or  bluish  white  flowers  from  June  to  August  It  is  very  easily  protected, 
either  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  on  rockwork,'and  stands  out  without  any  protection  in  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land, where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft 


1128 
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CIMr  lamiic  Jk.,  But.  Res. ,  t  «B.,  and  our  jig. 
11*,  It  ■  •unhiiiroae  p[»ni  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
with  ahowy  yellow  Sowera,  which  it  produce!  from 
July  to  September.     It  it  commonly  kept  In  I  frimc, 

fi.our.Cte  •ItuaUOO. 

Capriria  bmttoUU  h.-,  Frirllnin  nlicifolia.  fioi 
W«,  L  15%:  lannitireoflheCipeofGood  Hops, 
Introduced  in  iTFt.  Aplnmhiiitoodmgilnrtthr-.lt 

and, though  it  la  generally  klled  down  to  the  ground 
in  winter,  it  DM  alwa>t  hitherto  aprung  up  uiin  in 
tpring,  Md   nude  4  much  finer  appearance  Chin  it    ' 
rauWpOMUllJ  hare  done  in  ipot 

Tile  genera  aT/outa  R.  a  P..  AnRflonii  H.  B  rl 
KunPk.Lopfun^mum  Don,  Rkodochibm  Zucc.  tfvi> 
/eMaiijll.Kin,  ill  contain  apeein  which  tnljhtc*  tried 

•gz 

ipltteij  Ligaeoi 
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OF    THE   HARDY   LIGHEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER   LABI  A' CM. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  plantR  of  this  order,  which  are  technically  ligneous 
or  suft'mticose,  may  be  more  properly  treated,  in  gardens,  as  herbaceous  plant* 
than  as  shrubs;   nevertheless,   as 
i  this   work  would  be    incomplete 
f  without  noticing  them,  we  shall 
name  some  of  the  principal  species, 
and    refer  for  the    remainder  to 
our  Horlui  Britanmaa.     The  best 
situation  for  a  collection  of   lig- 
neous  Labiacete,  is  on  dry  rock- 

t.  543.,  and  our  fig.  1131.,  is  a  well-known 
culinary  'tab,  a  native  of  (he  south  of  Europe,  which,  on  dry  calcareous  soil, 
will  form  a  neat  little  evergreen  bush, 
from   1ft.   to  2  ft.    in    height.      8. 
capUHia  Willd.,  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vant, is  equally  hardy,  and,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
former.  There  are,  also,  some  species 
or  varieties  from  Sicily,  Candia,  and  • 
the  Ionian  Islands,  which  are  con- 
sidered   as    frame  plants,  and  may 
be  tried  on  conservative  rockwork. 

Tig/Ma*    vulgarii    L.,    and     our 
Jig.  1133.,  forms  a  neat  little  ever- 
green shrub,  when  kept  in  dry  cal- 
careous soil,  or  on  rockwork  -.  and  i 
T.  gntndijtirut    Hurt.  ;    T.    Masti-  I  L 

china,!,.,  Black.,  t.  134.;  is  a  native  '  * 

of  Spain,  with  hoary,  hairy  calyxes. 
y  In  an  arboretum   where  every  single  ..^u 

species  or  variety  is  to  be  exhibited 
by  itself,  such  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  genus  as  Zliymus 
:one  or  hemisphere   of  rockwork  devoted  to  each  species 
or  variety.     There  are  some  half-hardy  species,  which  might  also  be  tried. 
They  are  not  only  beautiful  when  in  flower,  but  are    highly  fragrant,   and 


Hyiiifi  iu  afficmaiu  L,  and  our  jig.  1 133.,  forms  an  undershrub  of  S  ft.  in 
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height,  and  is  very  ornamental  when  / 
in  Sower.  It  should  be  treated  A 
like  Trismus.  / 

Te iimum  angitttifolium  Schreb.  is 
an  evergreen  undershrub,  a  nativ 
.  of  Spain,  which  will  grow  to  th 
J  height  of  Bft.-or  upwards,  and  n  01 
name  at  ai  when  covered  with  its  blue 
flowers.     T.  Jriticani  (fig'-  1135, 
1 136.)  is  a  well-known  half-hardy 
species,  which  will  sometimes  stand  the  open  a 
neighbourhood  of  London,  for  several  years  in 
ondrvrockwork.  T.MorumL.fj%.]J3*.),   , 
T.  jlavum,  T.  Poltitm,  and  various  others  "> 
enumerated   in   the  Horlut   Britaanictu,  e~ 
being  all  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
or  the  north  of  Africa,  are  half-hardy; 
.   or,  in  the   south  of  England,  in   wi 
^  situations,  in  dry  soil,  quite  hardy. 
corjfinbuium  R.   Br.  is  a  native  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  which  has  small  leaves 
and  white  flowers.     It  has  been  raised  in 
1134      tne  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  where  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  3  ft. 

Phionwjruticuia  L,  N.  Du  Ham, 6.  t. 40.,  Bot.Mag.,  1. 184-3., 
and  our  jig.   1137.;  Jerusalem  sage;   is  a  native  of  Spain,' 

with  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  a  greyish  evergreen  shrub,  growing  4  ft. 
ar  5ft.  high,  and,  in  ,,«, 

j  dry  soils,  enduring  10 
'  or    13   years.    -  The 
flowers  are  produced   i 
in  .large  whorls,  and  I 
have  a  very  conspi-  f 
cuous      appearance.  I 
The  plant  well  merits 
a  place  in  collections, 
on   account    of   the   ! 
remarkable     appear- 
ance of  its  foliage,  in- 
dependently   Jtoge-  \ 
ther  of    its  flowers. 
Other  ligneous 
"       -        -a, 

P.  purpurea  Smith  Spic.,6.  t.3.,  and  our  fig.  113B.,  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding sort,  in  having  its  flowers  of  a  pale  purple  colour.  Both  sorts  have  a 
peculiar  soapy  smell. 

RofRHtnmu  qfiicindiit  L.,  Fl.C.rsec,  1. t.14.,  and  out  fig.  1 139.,  is  a  well-known 
evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  been  an  in- 
habitant of  our  gardens  since  1548.  There  are  plants  of  it  in  different  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which,  as  bushes  in  the  open  border,  in  5 
~ir  6  yean  have  attained  the  height  of  as  many  feet,  and  breadth  in  proportion; 
mine  very  handsome  evergreen  bushes.  We  may  refer  in  proof  of 
be  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden,  and  to  the  gardens  of  many  small 
In  a  wild  state,  the  rosemary  grows  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high ;  but 
there  is  a  variety  with  broad  leaves,  which,  when  trained  against  a  wall,  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  As  the  plant  flowers  from  January  to 
April,  it  forms,  when  so  treated,  a  very  desirable  garden  ornament.     There 


ts  forming 
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are,  also,  a  variety  with  the  leaves  variegated  with  gold  colour, 
and  a  silvery-leaved  variety;  but  these  are  often  rather 
weaker,  and  more  dwarf,  than  the  species. 

The  wild  rosemary  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  Barbary,  &c.,  on  rocks  and  rocky 
hills ;  and,  in  some  places,  it  is  so  abundant,  that  in  spring, 
when  it  is  in  flower,  the  air  is  perfumed  with  its  odour  to 
a  considerable  distance.  On  this  account,  and  also  from  the 
powerful  attraction  which  it  forms  to  bees,  at  a  season  when 
there  are  few  other  plants  in  flower,  it  has  long  been  partially 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  of  which 
it  is  a  native.  In  Narbonne  and  Mahon,  the  rosemary  is 
so  abundant,  partly  from  being  indigenous,  but  principally 
from  its  being  frequently  used  there  to  form  hedges  to  gar- 
dens, that  it  communicates  its  flavour  to  the  honey,  which 
is  considered  the  finest  in  France.  The  rosemary  is  men- 
tioned, in  many  of  the  old  Continental  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours, as  emblematic  of  that  constancy  and  devotion  to  the 
fair  sex,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.  Garlands  and  chaplets  were  formed  of  myrtle, 
laurel,  and  rosemary,  and  put  on  the  heads  of  the  principal 
persons  in  fetes.  It  was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
comforter  of  the  brain,  and  a  strengthener  to  the  memory ; 
and,  on  the  latter  account,  is  considered  as  the  emblem  of 
fidelity  in  lovers.  Formerly,  it  was  worn  at  weddings,  and  also  at  funerals ; 
and  it  is  still  grown  for  that  purpose  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  Many 
allusions  have  been  made  to  both  customs  by  poets,  and  also  to  its  being 
the  symbol  of  remembrance.  Shakspeare  makes  Ophelia  say,  "  There's 
rosemary  for  you:  that's  for  remembrance;"  and  in  the  notes  to  Stevens's 
edition  of  Shakspeare  are  many  references  to  passages  referring  to  this 
plant  in  the  works  of  the  old  poets*  It  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Great 
Desert;  and  Moore,  in  allusion  to  this,  and  its  use  for  funerals,  says, — 


.  M 


The  humble  rosemary, 


Whose  tweets  so  thanklessly  are  shed 
To  scent  the  desert  and  the  dead." 

The  points  of  the  shoots  area  most  powerful  bitter,  and  they  are  aromatic; 
they,  also,  when  distilled  with  water,  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale,  essential  oil,  at 
the  rate  of  8  oz.  of  oil  to  100  lb.  of  the  herb  in  a  green  state.  The  oil  of  the 
flowers  (which  ought  always  to  be  gathered  with  their  calyxes)  is  somewhat 
more  volatile  than  that  of  the  leaves,  and  is  readily  extracted  with  spirits  of 
wine.  This  oil  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  camphor.  The  oil  of 
rosemary  was  in  great  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still  forms  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica.  Hungary  water  (so  called  from  being  first  used 
by  the  Queen  of  Hungary)  is  made  with  rosemary,  and  is  considered  excellent 
for  keeping  the  hair  in  curl.  If  constantly  used,  however,  the  hair  will  lose 
its  colour,  and  become  wiry.  The  smell  of  the  plant  is  fragrant  and  aromatic ; 
and  the  taste  pungent  and  bitter.  Its  properties  are  effectually  extracted  by 
rectified  spirit,  and  partly,  also,  by  water.  In  France,  besides  its  use  by  the 
apothecaries  and  perfumers,  a  conserve,  a  honey,  and  a  liqueur,  are  made  from 
it  by  the  confectioners.  Though  the  rosemary  is  indigenous  to  the  south 
of  France,  it  will  scarcely  live  through  the  winter,  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  the  varieties,  except  the  broad  leaved  one,  are 
kept  there  in  the  conservatory.  In  some  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the 
Catholic  countries  (at  Nuremburg,  for  example),  rosemary  is  cultivated  in 
quantities,  in  pots,  by  the  commercial  gardeners,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  sprigs 
of  it  when  they  come  into  flower,  in  winter  and  early  in  spring,  for  religious 
purposes.  (See  Enyc.  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  §  545.)  Like  almost  all  the  plants 
of  this  chapter,  it  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  it  also  ripens  seeds  in 
abundance  in  fine  seasons.     It  is  said  always  to  thrive  best  near  the  sea; 
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as  is  indicated  by  the  nunc,  which  is  compounded  of  two  Latin  words,   ™, 
mmw,  signifying  sea-dew . 

$tdchi/i  fruticuldta  Bieb.  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  from  Caucasus,  which 
seldom  grows  above  1  ft.  in  height ;  but  which  may  be  planted  where  it  is 
desired  to  include  as  many  species  as  possible  in  the  arboretum.  S.  itena- 
p&ylla  Spr.,  from  Spain,  and  S.palatina  L.,  from  Syria,  grow  about  the  same 
height.  SldcJiyi  lavamiultefoiia  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  produces  its  pur- 
ple flowers  in  May  and  August. 

Lavandula  Spica  L.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  48.,  and 
our  jig.  1140.,  the  common  lavender,  is  a  well-known 
fragrant  shrub,  which,  like  the  rosemary,  has  bean 
long  an  inhabitant  of  British  gardens.  In  deep,  dry, 
calcareous  soils,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and 
form  a  compact  hemispherical  busb,  flowering  abun-  " 
dandy  every  year.  The  flowers  are  generally  purple, 
but  there  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers ;  and  L.  laii- 
foha  Ehrk,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  and 
which  has  lilac  flowers,  though  treated  by  some  as  a 
species,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  another  variety. 

The  common  lavender  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in 
warm,  rocky,  and  barren  places.  It  is  particularly 
abundant  in  Provence;  where,  as  the  rosemary,  the 
thyme,  and  the  heath  do  in  other  districts,  it  gives  a 

peculiar  flavour  to  the  honey,  which  is  known  as  the  mkl  de  Pnwaiee, 
and  which,  after  that  of  Narbonne,  a  kind  that,  as  already  mentioned,  takes 
the  flavour  of  rosemary,  is  considered  the  best  in  Prance.  The  lavender 
was  held  in.  high  estimation  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  its  fragrance 
and  aromatic  properties)  and  it  has  been  esteemed,  on  the  same  account, 
in  Britain,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  medicinal  virtues  from  time 
immemorial  Medicinally,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  spirit,  or  essential  oil, 
it  is  considered  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  is,  conse- 
Htly,  generally  had  recourse  to  in  headacha  and  hysterical  affections. 
b  odour  resides  entirely  in  the  essential  oil,  which  is  contained  in  every 
part  of  the  plant,  but  principally  in  its  spikes  of  flowers  and  flower-stalks, 
from  which  the  oil  is  obtained,  by  distillation.  This  oil,  rectified,  and  again 
distilled,  and  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  forms  the  well-known  lavender 
water  of  the  perfumers.  The  flowers,  on  account  of  their  powerful  aromatic 
odour,  are  frequently  put  into  wardrobes  among  clothes,  as  an  antidote  to  moths, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  woollen  stuns.  A  few  drop*  of  the  oil  will  serve 
the  seme  purpose.  So  powerful  are  the  effects  of  this  oil,  that,  if  a  single  drop 
of  it  be  put  in  a  box  along  with  a  living  insect,  the  latter  almost  instantly  dies. 
Tbe  lavender  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  France ;  and  it  is  so  much 
hardier  than  the  rosemary,  that  it  is  grown  in  quantities  for  perfumers,  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  driest  soil,  in  the  war-meat  situation, 
produces  most  oil ;  and,  as  the  odour  of  this  plant  and  the  rosemary,  aa, 
indeed,  of  all  the  Labiacete,  depends  on  the  disengagement  of  their  oil,  of 
course  it  is  most  felt  in  hot  days  and  during  sunshine.  Tbe  lavender  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in.  other  parts  of 
England.  Park  Place,  near  Henley  on  Thames,  is  celebrated  for  its  lavender 
plantations,  which  occupy  between  40  and  50  acres.  "  The  plants  are  raised 
from  cutting™,  which  are  slipped  off  and  prepared  by  women  in  the  autumn,  and 
bedded  in,  in  rows,  in  any  spare  piece  of  garden  ground,  where  they  remain 
for  two  years.  The  ground  into  which  they  are  to  be  transplanted,  being 
prepared  by  shallow  trenchinrrs  or  double  ploughing,  the  plants  are  placed  in 
rows  4  ft  apart,  and  at  3  ft.  distance  in  the  rows.  For  three  or  four  years,  a 
row  of  turnips  or  potatoes  is  grown  between  the  rows  of  lavender ;  after  which 
period,  or  about  the  time  that  the  lavender  plants  iu  the  rows. touch  each 
other,  half  of  them  are  removed,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  plants  4  ft. 


quently. 
The  odo 
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apart  every  way.     All  the  culture  which  is  required  afterwards  is,  keeping  the 
soil  free  from  weeds.  In  a  few  years  the  plants  will  have  grown  sufficiently  to 
touch  each  other ;  and  in  this  state  they  will  remain  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil :  they  are  then  taken  up,  and  the 
ground  cropped  for  two  or  three  years  with  turnips  and  other  field   crops ; 
after  which  the  lavender  plantation   is  renewed.     The  flowers  are  obliged  to 
be  either  sold  to  a  regularly  licensed  distiller,  or 
distilled  on  the  premises,  on  account  of  the  excise 
laws.    The  oil  from  the  plantation  here  is  said  to 
be  of  the  best  quality ;  doubtless  from  the  cal- 
careous nature  of  the  soil."    (Gard.  Mag.,-  ix. 
p.  661.)    Miss    Kent,    in    her   Flora  Domeilica, 
mentions    that  the    stalks    of  lavender,  when 
stripped  of  their  flowers,  form  an  agreeable  sub- 
stitute for  pastilcs,   and  burn   very  well  in  the 
little  vessels  made  for  burning  pastiles  in.  (p.  319.) 
The  poets  have  not  quite  neglected  the  lavender, 
Shenstone,  in  his  Sckootmitlrai,  says,  — 
11  And  liTendfr,  whoce  vpLka  of  itmre  bloom 
Shill  be  trewhile  in  and  bundle*  bound, 

n.  A'lynot  graveoleni  Link,  and  A.  rotundifil'm 
Pers.,  the  former  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 

latter  of  Spain,  are  small  thyme-like  shrubs,  seldom  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height, 
which  might  be  placed  on  rockwork. 

Gardoya*.  Hodicri  Smth.,  Sua.  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.,  2.  s.  t.  271.,  is  a  small 
upright-branched  shrub,  with  obovate  pointed  leaves;  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Gordon,  a  collector  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Char! wood,  and  was  introduced  in 
1831.  It  is  a  delicate,  but  showy,  little 
shrub,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  and  in 
all  probability  is  half-hardy. 

Wrttringin  roimarmijtirmii  Sm-,  But.  Rep., 
t.  814.,  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales; 
introduced  in  1791,  and  producing  its  pale 
blue  flowers  from  May  till  August.  It  is  a 
very  eligible  shrub  for  a  conservative  wall, 
from  the  rosemary-like  character  of  its  ever- 
green foliage.  In  the  conservatory  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  9  ft.  high 
in  a  pot,  and  will  doubtless  grow  much  higher 
when  trained  against  a  wall. 

h.  Siitiia  offLrinalii  L.,  N.Du  Ham.,  6.t.  25., 
and  our jig.1141.,  is  a  well-known  suflruticose 
plant,  which,  though  seldom  seen  above  2  ft. 
ra  height,  yet,  in  deep  sandy  soil,  will  grow  to 
the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  produce  a 
stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  We  have  seen 
plants  of  this  size  in  Donald's  Nursery,  at 
Goldsworth,  in  Surrey;  and  we  have  seen 
hedges  of  sage  on  chalky  soils,  between  3  ft. 

and  4  ft.  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  known 
in  British  gardens  from  time  immemorial,  and  when  grown  in  masses,  and 
abounding  in  racemes  of  flowers,  it  is  very  ornamental.  The  virtues  of  sage 
have  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial.  The  Latin  name  of  the  plant.  Salvia, 
is  derived  from  taletrre,  to  heal;  and  one  of  the  Latin  poets  asks,  "Why  should 
a  man  die  who  has  sage  in  his  garden  ?  "  According  to  Gerard,  "  No  man  needs 
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to  doubt  of  the  wholesomeness  of  rage  ale,  being  brewed  as 
it  should  be  with  sage,  scabious,  betony,  spiknard,  stjuiuanth, 
and  fennel  seeds."  (Herbal,  p.  766.) 

There  are  several  varieties ;  one  of  which  has  the  leaves 
variegated;  another  has  the  whole  plant  of  a  reddish  hue;  and 
one  (Jig.  1142.),  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and 
of  which  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den,  has  leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  species. 

m  8.  i/ai&iiuna  Willd.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1429.,  and  our 
fig.  1143.,  is  a.  native  of  Siberia,  and  appears  tolerably  dis- 
tinct. 

a.  S.p ami/era  L. ;  S.  cretica  frutescens  pomffera  Tom*., 
Fl.  Grac,  1.  t.  15. ;  end  our  fig.  1144.;  is  a  native  of  Candia;  introduced  in 
1699.     This  sort  of  sage  is  described  as   growing  4ft.  or  5  fl.  high,  and 
having  pale  blue  flowers,  like   S.  officinalis.      The 
branches,  ate  liable  to  be  punctured  by  insects;  in 

consequence  of  which  protuberances  are  produced  -4 

as  big  as  apples,  in  the  same  manner  as  galls  are 
produced  upon  the  oak,  and  mossy  excrescences 
upon  the  rose  tree.  Tournefort  says  the  spikes  of 
flowers  of  this  kind  of  sage  are  1  ft.  in  length,  and 
that  the  odour  of  the  plant  partakes  of  the  common  , 
sage  and  lavender.  In  the  Isle  of  Crete,  the  com- 
mon sage  is  said  to  produce  the  same  excrescences 
as  those  of  5.  pomffera ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  , 
them  to  market  there  under  the  name  of  sage  apples. 

This  circumstance,  and  some 

others,   induce   us   to  doubt 

whether  pomtfera,  and  several 

other  of  the  alleged  species, 

natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  1 

the  Levant,  and  the  north  of 

Africa,  enumerated    in    our 

Hartui   liriiannicut,   are   any 

thins  more-than  varieties  of  S. 
r  officinalis.    There  are  various 
t-  half-hardy  species,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  in 
*.'  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

A wrftftertia  inrana  Benth.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1469.,  and  our 

fig.  1 146.,  is  a  curious  little  evergreen  shrub,  sent  from 
Colombia,  in  1827,  by  Douglas.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  111.  or  2 ft.,  and  produces  its   pale  blue 

flowers  from  July  to  September.    There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  ligneous  or  suffruticose  Species  qfLabidcece. 


vouch  of  Europe,  and  hu  been  Known  In  garden!  Hnce  the  , 
dinofGerud.  It  it  commoolT  kept  in  MefebttMaft  but  / 
II  will  pan  the  winter  on  dry  network,  with  little  or  ra  \ 

(protection. 
L.dmtitoU,  Bot  Ilia,  L  ML,  end  our  Af.llW,  -  «  £ 
nitjfe  of  Spain;  indi.pBrWfoBot.MM,  tfill.  Mid  our  " 
M.  1147.,  HmninroofMocldni.      Both  BrM  are  cutioui  In 

t*Bi  IvhSi.,  FL  Port,  1. 1  *.,  it  a  na'tlre  of  Madeira,  with 
c  purple  Sower,,  which  m  produced  from  Mar  to  Jiu*. 
J*       riecfraMk-  /rwOcinw  L'Herlt  Sert,  BS.  L  41.,  and  our 
J    A  ll«->  l»  »  "*««  of  lhe  fcre,U  nor  the  Cape  of  Oood 

*     few  BTeen-houee  plant*  thmt  were  found  in  old  corueiretorle. 

In  France  before  the  Herolution.  In  thit  country,  among  the  ,,_ 

oWorinf»tre«^pocM«r»n.utoll»e»,andol«Mider..  which  "" 

lingering  about  the  frw  old  chateaux  that  itill  exist,  Fleetrin  thui  frulicfeui 

4r  8 
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;    may  or  found  » 
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ley  Street,  there  wen,  In 
1836,  two  plants,  about 
Sit  hbrWand  erf  propor- 

E-uonate    bulk.      ntr. 
wie,  in  a  veij  lntemL- 


Hssssrisz 


pefly  picjL  w  ■  . 
a  warning  thermometer 
to  rnard  anion  direct 
Injury  »ot»ere,ii  It  H 

always  the  flu!  to  luSkr, 
'  and     consequently     will    ■ 
ilwii     tie     In  cranio  j 
harm.  {GanL  Mag.,  «oL    - 


I*rmitii  /.lonina  R.  Br. ;  PbBjmli  Leonilnis  L.,Bot.  Jfsat,  t«fi.;  is  a  Cape  tbnib,  which  b, 
been  Id  the  country  ilnce  1T1S.    It  grows  to  tbe  height  of  3B.  or  til,  nd  li  toleraWy  hardy. 

SpMuii  chdhmUm  BMrtk,  Br*.  B**.,  «,  138S,*and  our  j£.  1151.,  U  a  ■  ■  -  • 

shrub,  (rum  Chill,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  jirodure.  iti 
pale  blue  flowers  in  Jul;  and  August.     There  Is  a  plant  In  the  Horti. 


Trained  against  a  wall,  and  protected  ctarini  winter, 
^  ft  will,  In  two  year*,  cover  a  apace  *  It.  or  5  ft  hitb, 
and  3  ft,  or  6ft  broad  j  producing  iti  pale  purpbsli 
BDwen  In  abundance  from  July  to  September.  It 
may  be  railed  from  aeadi  early  in  spring ,  and  turned 
out  in  the  borders,  like  a  leader  annual 

SaVprir  Ipttndrai  Kir,  Hot.  Reg.,  t,  687.  ■  S.Jarmiia 
Wild.,  Bot  Maa.,  315.  |  5  /£&»>  Car..  But.  Be*., 
1336;  and  acrdlon.1  «m(*„  Si(.  Jt<g.,t.  lS70.,and 
ourjife.1131. :  are  all  Candid  su»uucoee  plana,  na- 
Live*  of  South  America,  which  will  lire  through  the 

summer ;  but,  thougrv  technically  shruba.  In  prac- 
lice  the;  ire  beat  treated  aa  herbaoeoui  plains  kept 
In  pot*  and  ptU,  or  green-houaaa.  through  thewinter,  4 
and  tnmairout  into  the  open  border.  In  anrim 
S.  OreharaJ  ha*  Hood  In  our  gi 

rknrer>«rdent,  where...  .  _ 

are  truly  ligneous,  that  might  be  tried  against  a  wall.     Of  then,  S.  aim  ii  one  of  the  moat  nlenc.-. 

Pj-cliriim  i«dhu  L.,  nOrmc,  L  Mi,  la  a  natlre  of  Spain,  which  haa  been  in  the  country  since  the 
time  of  Gerard.  It  grows  3  ft.  hlth,  and  produces  its  white-spotted  flowers,  tome  of  which  ore  fol- 
lowed by  pulp-covered  seeds,  from  June  to  Angus* 

ProttwUktra  Autfslaor  Lab.,  Bot  Reg.,  1 1«,  is  a  naOre  of  New  South  Wales,  whleh  haa 
in  IBs  iluitiiultmal  Society's  Garden,  at  the  rout  of  a  wsll,  since  1831;  but  It  waa  killed  in  the  ■ 

of  was. 

flftn  aWfflnafr 

the  lavandulaa,  we  ■ .__ _  .  . 

of  the  aouth  of  England,  where  they  will  grow  witn  utile  or  no  protection,     vvnerc  much  labour 
and  eipcnae  are  required  to  protect  tender  plants  during  winter,  only  those  tliat  are  truly  ligneous 
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CHAP.  LXXXVII. 

OF   THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS    OF   THE   ORDER    PKRBENA'CBA. 

Tuts  order,  which  is  closely  allied  to  Labiacea,  consists  chiefly  of  plants 
natives  of  tropical  countries;  and,  among  these,  the  moat  remarkable  is  the 
Tectoaa  grandis  L.,  or  teak  tree,  the  oak  of  India.  This  tree,  Mr.  Royle  informs 
as,  has  been  planted  as  far  north  as  Saharunpore,  lat.  293  57'  N.(  or  about 
the  parallel  of  the  Canary  Islands;  from  which  we  should  think  it  might  be 
grown  in  the  south  of  England  against  a  wall. 

Genus  I. 

Q 

PTTEX  L.  Thb  Chastb  Tbbb.     Lin.  Sytt,  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 

Mrattfeotiai.     Lin.  0«n.,  No. 790.  ;  IWch  ,  No  BSS.  ;  Schrcb.Ka.  1U60.  ;  Toum.,  L  37S  ;  Jim,  1117.  ; 

Oetdi.lSS.;  MllLlmo.,LS75.;  N.   iSii   Hra.,  6.  p.  IIS.  j  Lindl.Nu.  Syit  Bat,  p.  378. ;  Dod'i 

HilL,  4. 
taanm     CaUlier,  Fr.  j  KenKhtMum,  Gtr. 
DmWtot     From»io,  to  bind,  "  with  mn  Mitr ;  in  irfcrmce  lo  the  llrtibilitj  of  Uic  •huoti. 

Gen.  Char^  fyc.  Co/y«  short,  5-toothed.  Corolla  bilabiate;  upper  lip  bifid, 
lower  one  trifid ;  middle  segment  of  the  lower  lip  the  largest  Stmnew  i. 
didynamous,  ascending.  Stigma  bifid.  Drupe  containing  a  4-celled  nut. 
CeUM  I -seeded.  (Don't  Mtfl.,iv.)  —  Deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  natives  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  India,  China,  and  North  America.  The  only  hardy 
species  is  a  native  of  Sicily. 

■  1.  V.  if'GNUs  Ca'stvs  L.    The  officinal,  or  true,  Chaste  Tree. 

fliWtfniffilll      Un.  Bp,  B80.  ;   Lam.  Diet,?,  p.  fill.  ;  Don's  MU].,  4> 

fr.L^p.,1      /Ottonum  ThcoiJirluU  lob.  Icon.,  I  133.  ^'(nui  culm  Sfciclur.  ;   Alius  .u  Polirr, 

Engrari^'"SiiXw.  Herb.,  L  Iffl .  ;  N.  Du  H»m.,  ft,  L  35.  ;  ul  oaijtg.  11S4 

^wc.  C'Aar.,  #c.     Leaves  opposite,  digitate,  7 — 5-lobed :   leaflets   lanceolate, 
mostly  quite  entire,  hoary  beneath.    Racemes  terminal,  panicled.     Flowers 
verticillate-  (Don't  ABU.,iv.)  A  shrub,  of  the  heightof 5ft.  or  6  ft.,  which 
produces  its  white,  bluish  white,  and  sometimes  red- 
dish white,  flowers  in  September.     It  is  a  native  of 
Sicily,  Naples,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Egypt,  and 
has  been  in  cultivation  since  1570.     In  favourable 
situations,   in   the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it 
grows  to  the  height  ofS  ft.  or  10ft.     The  (lowers 
are  produced  in  spikes  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  from  7  in.  to  15  in.  in  length.     In  fine 
seasons,  they  appear  in    September,  but  in  bad 
autumns  not  till  October;  and  then  they  never  ex- 
pand freely.  -  Its  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour;  rf 
but  the  leaves  have  an  unpleasant  smell,  although 
aromatic.     No  seeds  are  produced  in  England. 
The  plant  received  the  name  of  chaste  from  the 
Greeks;  because,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Athenian 
matrons,  during  the  festival  inhonour  of  Ceres,  called 
Thesmophoria,  when  they  were  dressed  in  white 

robes,  and  enjoined  to  preserve  the  strictest  chastity,         

strewed  their  beds  with  it.  The  seeds  Bcrgius  states  to  be  carminative  j 
and  those  of  Pttei  trifSlia  I..,  a  native  of  India  and  China,  are  much  used, 
on  this  account,  by  Indian  practitioners.  The  plant  grows  freely  in  any  soil 
that  it  tolerably  dry ;  and  it  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  put  in  in 
autumn,  and  protected  with  a  hand-glass.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
'   1,  U.W.;atBollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents;  and  at  New  Vork,50 cents. 
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■  V.  A.  2  lalifhSa  Mill.  (A*  Du  Ham.,t\.  p.  1 16.)  has  the  leaflets  broader 
and  shorter  than  those  of  the  species.  The  spikes  of  flowers 
are  shorter,  and  the  flowers  sxe  always  blue.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France  and  Italy,  mid  was  known  to  Lobel  and  Baubin. 
There  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  qfVltex. 

5.  On.  1.  BM  «■  I  f.  Koii'di  Bot.  Mag.,  L  S61 ;  li  a  native  of 
Mof*  ft.  and  Smeii  from  July  to  September.    It  tr»  introduced 


App.  I.     Half-hardy  Plants  of  the  Order  Merbendcea. 


with  a  6-parted  tpreadlng, — 

'     ■■-"-  '-  irobably  Japan.     Mivm.  Lueoi 
the  plant  from  Belgium  In  IS 
^  -- .n   Augual  and  September.  1B__, 

ilama  whkh  he  haihad  tbe  oW  fortune  to  figure;  and  ai  * 
.         .  _        utjtoanjofthefamll.toithicnilbeloini.  Meiin.  Luoomt)    e 
and  Pince  hair  a  Terr  Une  plant  in  the  open  border. 

DurdMtA  a/d*cr<  Hart,  It  a  native  of  South  America,  and  1)  general!? 
conaEdved  aa  a  hothouse  plant  ;  but  a  plant  haa  itood  agaknat  the  wall 
In  the  Horticultural  Society'*  Garden  alnce  1833;  and,  though  the  ahoots 
are  killed  but  during  the  -inter  aeeaWl.   It  alwayl  growa  vigoroualy  during  u 

•lunraer,  attaining  nearly  the  height  of  tie  will.  H54 

Aloutia.  alriodora  Or. ;  Perbena  triphylla  L'Herii. ;  Lfppia  ritriodora  Kunth, 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  367. ;  and  our  Jig.  1 164. ;  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  has  been  in 
the  country  since  1784.  In  dry  soils,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it 
will  live  in  the  open  border  for  many  years,  without  any  protection,  except 
a  little  litter  thrown  about  the  roots;  for,  though  frequently  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  it  seldom  fails  to  spring  up  with  vigour  the  following  spring, 
and  continue  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  In  the  Chelsea  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  there  is  a  plant  against  the  wall,  which  in  six  years  has  attained 
the  height  of  10ft.,growing  vigorously,  and  flowering  freely.  The  leaves  are 
gratefully  fragrant  when  slightly  bruised ;  and  on  this  account,  and  also  on  that 
of  its  small  elegant  whitish  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections.  Of 
all  those  shrubs.  Dr.  Macculloch  observes, "  which  require  the  protection  of  a 
green-house  in  England,  the  Ferbena  triphylla  (Aloysia  ritriodora)  is  that  of 
which  the  luxuriance  is  in  Guernsey  the  most  remarkable.'  Its  miserable 
stinted  growth,  and  bare  woody  stem,  are  well  known  to  us.  In  Guernsey  it 
thrives  in  exposed  situations,  and  becomes  a  tree  of  IS  ft.  or  18  ft.  in  height, 
spreading  in  a  circle  of  equal  diameter,  and  its  long  branches  reaching  down 
to  the  ground  on  all  sides.  Its  growth  is  indeed  so  luxuriant,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  it  from  becoming  troublesome  by  perpetual  cutting;  fresh 
shoots,  14  ft.  in  length,  resembling  those  of  the  osier  willow,  being  annually 
produced."  (Qttayle'i  Jeriey  and  Guerruey,  Appendix,  p.  341.)  It  is  also  com- 
monly said  that  this  shrub  attains  a  large  size  in  tbe  Isle  of  Jersey;  but  a 
writer  in  the  Gardener1!  Magazine,  vol.  xii.  p.  551.,  says  that  he  expected  to 
see  it  generally  cultivated,  but  that  the  only  plant  he  saw  in  the  island  was 
one  in  the  garden  of  a  nurseryman,  and  that  not  of  extraordinary  size.  The 
nurseryman,  however,  told  him  there  were  trees  in  the  island  with  stems  as 
thick  as  his  wrist,  and  proportion  ably  high. 


CHAP.  LXXXIX. 


GLOBULAR! A  CE*. 


CHAP.  LXXXVIII. 

OV   TMB  HALF-HARDY  PLANTS   OP   THE   ORDER  MYOPO'RINf. 


Jjf|pdpo>*Ta eawjJMr 


New  Holland,  Willi  uiiling  iliTM 
□    neirl.   ill  Ine j-ear.      A  plant 

nwiiifullj  coiiered'with  Bower*.      The  pUnt  grows 

inrdi  of  will  In  a  very  Ihort  period. 
of  growth,  non  particularly   if. 


CHAP.  LXXXIX. 


Gtobuldria  longi/olia  L. ;  (1.  falkina  Lam.,  Bot.  Reg., 
L659.;  and  our  jig.  1155.;  is  a  native  or  Madeira,  with 
long,  dark  green,  shining  leaves,  and  white  flowers, 
which  we  produced  in  July  and  August.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1775 ;  and  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4ft.  in  pots,  and,  doubtless,  twice  that  height,  or  more, 
against  a  conservative  wall. 

G.  Mj/pum  L.,  Oar.  Aix,  fig.  42.,  the  alypo  globularia, 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1640.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  2ft., 
about  Aix  and  Montpelier;  and  producing  its  pale 
bluish  flowers  in  August  and  September.  Like  all  the 
plants  from  that  part  of  Europe,  it  is  easily  protected 
in  British  gardens  in  a  cold  frame,  surrounded  by  turf 
walls  or  litter,  and  covered  with  mats  during  severe 
frosts.  It  might,  therefore,  be  readily  protected  on  dry 
rockwork  in  a  warm  situation,  or  at  the  base  of  a  con-  ' l  u!> 
servarive  wall.  There  is  a  variety,  G.  A.  mtegrifdUum, 
a  native  of  the  same  climate,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  species  by  having  entire  leaves. 


CHAP.  XC. 

THE    ORDER    fLUMBAGlNA'CEJE. 


OP    THE    IIALP-UARDY    PLANTS 

SfdMce  WKmoptUla  L.,  Boo.  Sic,  t  IS..  U  a  native  of  Sicily,  when  It  rnrwi 
produce*  it*  fine  bluuih  purple  dower*  In  July  and  AuguiL  S.  nfiVutieint 
wbkh  leMafn  exceed*  1  ft.  tn  height.  Both  Ihr '■■-  - -  --'■—-  ■ 

Pimm tigocapHiu  Trunin..  Hoi.  Beg.,  t. 41' 


li  a  native  of  (he  Cape  of  Ooofl   Hope,  with   light 


CHAP.  XCI.  I 

OF  THE  HARDY  LIGMKOUS  PLANTS  OP  THE  ORDER  CHENOPODlAHlKAt. 
Tax  hardy  ligneous  species  of  this  order  have  whitish  or  glaucous  foliage, 
and  small  flowers  of  nearly  the  same  colour :  the  latter  have  not  a  corolla, 
and  are  not  showy.  They  are  included  in  three  genera ;  the  names  and  cha- 
racteristics of  which  are  aa  follows :  — 
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Chbnopo'dium  L.  Flowers  bisexual.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals,  perma- 
nent. Stamens  5,  hypogynous ;  opposite  to,  and  of  about  the  length  of, 
the  sepals.  Anthers  with  round  lobes.  Ovary  orbicular,  depressed.  Ovule, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  order,  I,  and  erect.  Styles  2,  short. 
Stigmas  obtuse.  Fruit  a  utricle,  invested  by  the  calyx.  Seed  lens-shaped. 
Leaves  alternate,  generally  lobed,  bearing  a  friable,  unctuous  scurf.  Flow- 
ers numerous,  small,  green,  in  groups  that  are  disposed  in  leaf?  spikes'  or 
naked  panicles;  or  the  flowers  solitary,  or  2 — 3  together,  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 
(Smith  Eng.  FL ;  Lmdley  Nat.  Syst.  ofBot.;  and  observation.) 

.4'triplex  L.  Flowers  some  bisexual,  some  female;  those  of  both  kinds 
upon  one  plant.  —  Bisexual  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals,  perma- 
nent. Stamens  5,  hypogynous;  opposite  to,  and  about  as  long  as,  the 
sepals.  Anthers  with  round  lobes.  Pistil  and  fruit  much  as  in  the  female 
flower ;  but,  in  Britain,  in  the  native  species,  seeds  are  scarcely  produced 
from  the  bisexual  flowers.  —  Female  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  deeply  divided 
into  two  large,  flat,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  lobes,  and  so  compressed  that  the 
lobes  have  their  inner  faces  approximate ;  permanent.  Ovary  compressed. 
Ovule,  according  to  the  character  of  the  order,  1,  and  erect.  Fruit  a 
utricle,  invested  by  the  calyx,  which  is  now  enlarged.  Seed  compressed, 
orbicular.  —  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  undivided  or  jagged,  bearing  a 
meal-like  scurf.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  greenish,  in  groups  that  are 
axillary  or  disposed  in  spikes.  (Smith.  Eng.  FL ;  IAndley  Nat.  Syst.  ofBot. ; 
and  observation.) 

Dioxtis  Schreb.  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
—  Male  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  with  4  sepals,  permanent.  Stamens  4,  in- 
serted at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  opposite  to,  and  prominent  beyond,  the 
sepals.  —  Female  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  of  one  piece  deeply  divided,  and 
ending  in  2  horns,  permanent,  and,  possibly,  adnate  to  the  ovary.  Ovule, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  order,  1,  and  erect.  Fruit  a  utricle,  vil- 
lous at  the  base,  partly  invested  by  the  calyx. — Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate, 
entire,  bearing  hoary  pubescence.  Male  flowers  in  axillary  groups  that  are 
disposed  in  leafy  spikes.  Female  flowers  about  2  together,  axillary. 
(EncycLof  Plants;  Nuttall  Gen.;  Ltndley  Nat.  Syst.ofBot.;  and  observation.) 

Genus  I. 


CHENOPO^DIUM  L.    Thb  Goosefoot.    Lin.  St/st.  Pentandria  Digfnia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  12L,  but  with  some  modification  since 
Synonymes.    Salsola,  $t>. ;  Anserine,  .fr. ;  Gause  Fuss,  Ger. 

Derivation.    From  the  Greek  words  cken,  a  goose,  and  pout  podos,  foot ;  many  of  the  species  having 
large  angular  leaves  extremely  like  the  webbed  foot  of  a  waterfowl. 

Description,  Sfc.  A  genus  of  which  there  are  only  three  ligneous  species 
in  British  gardens :  two  of  these  formerly  belonged  to  the  genus  Salsola,  or 
saltwort;  and,  like  the  other  plants  of  that  genus,  they  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  soda,  more  especially  in  their  native  habitats,  near  the  sea.  The 
plants  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  dry  soil ;  and  they  are  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings. 

•  l.C.  frutico^sum  Schrad.    The  shrubby  Goosefoot,  or  Stonecrop  7\ve. 

Identification.    Schroder,  according  to  O.  Don  in  Hort  Brit. 

Synonym*.    Salsola  fruticosa  Lin.  Sp.  «.,  32*.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  1.  p.  IS  Id,  Eng.  Bot.9  t  635.,  F/. 

Greec.,  1 255.,  Eng.  Flora,  2.  p.  18.,  If.  Du  Ham.,  6.  p.  263.  j  the  shrubby  Glass  wort;  Soude  en 

Arbre,  Fr. j  straucnartiges  Sahikraut,  Ger. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  1 655. ;  Flor.  Orsec.,  t  255.  j  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  1 7a ;  and  out  figs.  1155, 1157. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Shrubby,  upright,  evergreen.  Leaves  semicylindrical,  blunt- 
ish,  imbricate.  (Smith  Eng.  FL,  and  Willd.  Sp.  PL)  This  species  is  a  low 
shrub,  seldom  exceeding  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height,  with  numerous  cylindrical 
upright  branches ;  and  sessile,  linear,  fleshy,  and  alternate  leaves,  which  are 
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glabrous,  and  flat  on'their  upper  surface, 
of  a  very  glaucous  green,  and  placed  very 
near  each  other.  The  flowers  are  small, 
greenish,  and  axillary ;  usually  solitary. 
The  stamens  are  generally  longer  than  the 
divisions  of  the  calys;  and  the  styles, 
which  are  2 — 3  in  number,  are  reddish. 
It  is  found  wild  on  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, both  in  Europe  and  Africa; 
and  on  the  sea  coasts  in  England.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy;  and,  even  when  killed 
down  to  the  ground  by  severe  frost  in 
winter,  it  is  sure  to  throw  up  fresh  shoots 
in  spring.  It  is  not  very  ornamental,  but 
is  useful,  in  some  situations,  as  a  glaucous 
1 156  evergreen  bush.   It  may  be  propagated  by 

seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  or  suckers.  It 
should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation,  as  it  is  an  evergreen,  and  the 
leaves,  from  their  succulency  are  easily  affected  by  the  frost,  which  turns 
them  black.  The  branches  are  very  brittle,  and  apt  to  break  off:  they 
should  not,  however,  be  tied  up  closely,  as  the  leaves  will  rot  if  they  are 
not  allowed  abundance  of  light  and  air. 

n.  2.  C.  PARYiFf'Liun  R.  el  S.    The  small-leaved  Ooosefoot. 

Mau&cattai.    Ban.  «  Schult  Sjtt.  Vs.,  B.  p.  SSS. 

tmmtmt.    C.  ftulicteum  fife*  in  ft  TW.-Owc.,  l.p.  181.,  eiclmi»ely  of  all  the  tynonymn ;  C 

atoniihf  llum  Btn.  In  Burnt  la  ft  Tmr.-Ouu.,  1.  p.  175. ;  SiliUa  frutloou  .Bfe*.  Corp..  p.  1*9. 

App.  Kiitt,  PaU.U.,3.p.Sai.|  Suatdamicropbjllmfafl.  Mwt.,3.  L  44 


Dacrjptie*,  *r.  ImperfbeUy  evergreen,  fhitwcent,  mi 
high.    Leairj  taper,  oMeofc  ohtnie,  rluHmt,  tmhj  .      .  ......   . 

-■■—■-    ™^™rfU«ihm<rfUio«^C.niWiiinuin,dirMttif»Uwr,Mltiieh«llolfiep«lol* 
-Ti.    IneeepiutUiBteltewdnie  ftiilt  «n  Mini  and  convex  at  the  bin*.  I. 


—  equal  and  convex  al  thebaci.,  ... , 

theCatpiannavandiieir  the  aall  river  Gorkaja, 


i.|A   BJ.%|[    Ci(J     It  wai  introdoced  lolo  Eng- 
land Is  1886,  Sol  ll  ve " —  '-'— '  ' ""•' 

n.  3.  C.  hortb'nse  A.  rf  iS.    The  Garden  Ooosefoot. 

Utmtaiailitm.     Ron.  M  Schult  Syit  Vef.,  6.  p.  S68, 

SjMtwtflt    SuahdabortftuU  ftrat  .d£n*  Jroi.,  ]i. 71  ;  Be«te  Ditcr.  dc  rSgyjHc.,1 
3«1*U  Ji  verged  Pn>.  £k.  Mrt*.,  7.  P-  S99. 

tier  that  may  be  ruined  o«    Leave! 


KDtta)  with  white,  hniring  upon  their  nir 
abeve,  linear.  Boh*.    Floweri  axillary,  « 

1.    .V.......      .......      „, ...  (, 

Genus  II. 


aEeae,  linear,  Soot.  Flowcn  aillliry,  eeaalle,  la  tnmpL  Stlgmai  3,  united  4t  the  but  Calyx,  u 
it  attaint  the  Irult,  Seahy,  diverging.  It  It  very  iTmllM  to,  i?  not  Identical  with,  BabHl  tratjaa 
Co.  (A  c/  £  kit  "«.)  A  low  uninteresting  thnin,  *  native  o(  Aria,  and  the  ■outh  of  Europe, 
■uppoatd  Id  be  £1  BriUen  gnrdemi  but  we  art  not  certain  that  we  hue  teen  the  phut. 


ttl 


I  L.J 

jtTRIPLEX  L.    The  Orache.-    IAu.  Sytt.  Polyganua  Moace'cia. 

. _ .,  „ ,  anUphnuie,  in  re&mce  to  the  wnitieh,  01 

mealy,  hoe  of  the  pints. 

Deicnptiim,  §c.  Shrubs,  with  imperfectly  woody  branches,  and  succulent 
leaves,  white  or  glaucous  from  being  covered  with  a  mealy  powder.  Natives 
of  Britain  or  the  south  of  Europe,  of  easy  culture  and  propagation  in  any 

n  garden  soil. 

a  I.  A.  j/a'lihus  L.     The  Halimua  Orache,  or  Tree  Punlrme. 


i  Roy.  Lusdb.,  SIB. ;  Hill.  Diet,  No.  £ 
u  /W  Pto.,120.,  (Mr.  Emac.,  n.ssa;  flUbaiu 


i'Lodd.C»t,BilS3B. 

■■■'■■       ■■■■  -  p  522  .   (fillmui  L 

ucnaitlge  Meida,  Oer. 
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Spec.  Char*,  &rc.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  alternate  or 
opposite,  their  figure  partaking  of  an  oblong  and  a 
rhomb,  entire.  (WUldJ)  It  inhabits  hedges  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Virginia,  and  Siberia ;  and 
was  introduced  in  1640.  An  evergreen  shrub,  which 
grows  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  and  forms  a  large  broad 
head.  The  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  smooth 
white  bark,  which  becomes  grey,  and  peels  off  length- 
wise, as  the  tree  gets  old.  The  branches  are  very 
brittle,  and  have  but  little  pith.  The  leaves  are  soft, 
white,  and  silvery,  and,  in  shape,  resemble  the  Greek 
A.  The  shrub  seldom  flowers  in  Britain;  but,  from 
its  not  being  quite  deciduous,  and  from  the  silvery  hue 
of  its  foliage,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  shrubberies  and 
other  ornamental  plantations.  It  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  made  m  the  usual  manner,  but  carefully 
protected  from  sparrows,  which  are  so  fond  of  the 
leaves  of  this  shrub,  that  "  when  they  once  find  them 
out,  they  will  never  leave  or  forsake  them,  until  they  have  entirely  stripped 
the  plants ;  and  though  the  shrub  will  shoot  out  afresh,  yet  they  will  as 
constantly  repair  to  their  repast;  and.  will  thus  continue  to  prey  upon 
them,  until  they  have  entirely  destroyed  them."  (See  Marshall  on  Planting 
and  Rural  Ornament,  vol.  u.  p.  29.)  It  requires  a  sheltered  situation, 
being  liable  to  injury  from  frost.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
It.  6d.  each. 

JU  2.  A.  portulacoi^des  L.    The  Purslane-like,  or  shrubby,  Orache,  or  Sea 

Purslane. 

Identification.    Lin. FL Suec.,828.  919. ;  MM.  Diet ,  No.  S. ;  WllfcL  Sp. 

PL,  4  p.  967j  Smith  Eng.  Flor.,  4.  p.  266. 
Synonyma.    Hihmu*  secOndus  Clus.  Hist.,  54.  f. ;   H.  vulgaria  Ger. 


Emac.,  52$.  I ;  Ifalimiu  tea  Portulaca  marina  Bank.  Pin.,  ISO. 
J'triptat  marl  tima,  Ittlimut  et  />ortulaca  marina  dicta,  angustifblia^ 
Rati  Syn.9  153.  ;  the  narrow-leared  Sea  Purslane  Tree. 
Engraving*    Eng.  Bot,  t  SSL ;  and  our  Jig.  1 159. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  shrubby,  spreading.  Leaves 
opposite,  obovate-lanceblate,  entire.  Flowers  gene- 
rally unisexual ;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
(Smith  Eng.  Flor,)  It  inhabits  the  northern  shores 
of  Europe;  and,  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  muddy  places  by  the  sea  side.  It  is  a 
low  shrub,  or  trailer,  with  less  silvery  leaves  than 
those  of  the  preceding  species ;  the  whole  plant,  also, 
is  much  smaller.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  open  gar- 
den, or  in  pots  among  aJpines.  The  name  of  iiili- 
mus,  given  to  this  and  the  preceding  species  by  Clu- 
sius,  has  probably  been  the  source  of  the  epithet  Aa- 
limifolia,  applied  to  several  other  plants;  so  that  _ 
iftccharis  Aalimifolia,&c.,  means  that  the  leaves  are  glaucous,  and  resembling 
those  of  certain  kinds  of  ^'triplex. 
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DIO'TIS  Schreb.    The  Diotis.    Lin.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Tetrandria. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.  PI.,  ed.  Schreber,  No.  H2S. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  PI.,  4p.  368. ;  Nutt  Gen.  and  Cat. 

N.  Amer.  PI..  2.  p.  307.     It  is  not  the  Dlotii  of  Deaf.  Fl.  Atl. :  Dec  FL  Fr. ;  Smith  Eng.  Flor.,  3. 

p.  403.  i  which  U  the  Otanthua  of  Link  Enum.,  and  the  Santollna  marttima  L. 
Synonyinei.    Cerattfldei  Tourn. ;  A'xyria  Lm.  j  C*ratocp£rmum  Per*. 


CHENOPODIA'CEiK.       DIOTIS. 

c  of  the  female 

it  Ceratoldet,  from  term,  a  born,  gen. 

-■  1.  D.  Ceratoi'des  W.    The  (wo-horncd-ratyjerf  Diotis. 

WllkLHp.  PI,*.  p.36B. 

.'rjrti  CeratolUM  £*•.  Ss.  «,.  1S8SI :  Jan.  /en,  «nr.,  1.  L  189.  [  Caratonpenmini 

tj.  |   A'xyrlt  frutioiaa,  ftfribul  fccmini'].  Ijn&tij,  f™e/.  .W.,  5.  p.  IT  No   Id  t  •>.  f  ]    ■ 

iiAnt.  Dntr.,48:  KnuchenlnoUb'te  GuiWnuI.  Act  PWTOp.,  Ifi  B.Ma  1. 17. 1 

""     *      *  ilnU  Mnutw,  /ley.  IhA,  BIO.  j  CrnwJa  urientalii  frutlcoaa 
Oiienlallachea  DoppdoFr,  Ger. 
188.  [  GmeL  Sb.,  1  p.  17.  No.  10.  L  S  C  L  i  At*.  Petrop,,  18.  t.  17.  1 

Dtirrrption,  $c.  A  shrub,1  a  native  of  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Introduced 
in  1780,  and  producing  its  obscure  apetalous  flowers  in  March  and  April.  It 
grows  2  ft.  or  more  high,  much  more  across, 
and  abounds  in  slender  spreading  branches.  Its 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  narrow,  and  alternate.  The 
whole  plant  is  hoary.  The  male  flowers  are  very 
abundant,  and  disposed  mostly  in  approximate 
axillary  groups  about  the  terminal  part  of  the 
branches.  The  female  flowers  are  less  numerous, 
and  mostly  upon  a  lower  part  of  the  branch, 
axillary,  and  generally  two  in  an  axil.  Both  male 
and  female  flowers  are  sessile,  or  nearly  bo.  The 
female  flowers  are  not  obvious.  The  male  flowers 
are  not  showy;  though  their  number,  grouped 
character,and  the  yellow  anthers  prominent  from 
them,  render  the  flowering  of  the  shrub  obvious. 
They  have  a  slight  scent  of  a  honey-like  sweet- 
ness. The  stocky  part  of  this  plant  is  persistently 
ligneous.    D.  Ceratoides  thrives  in  a  light  soil, 

and  is  easily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings  

inserted  in  die  soil  and  kept  covered  with  a  baud-glass.  Plants  in  tbe 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  in  August,  1836,  growing,  some  in  calcareous 
soil,,  and  one  or  more  in  heath  mould,  were  about  2  ft.  high,  and  with  widely 
spreading  recumbent  branches.  This  shrub,  therefore,  appears  particularly 
well  adapted  for  rockwork ;  and,  if  gardens  were  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the 
geographical  or  topographical  distribution  of  plants,  the  D.  Ceratoides,  with 
the  different  species  of  Sitriria,  Callfgonum,  &c,  would  form  suitable  species 
for  the  rockwork  of  Siberia. 

«.  ft.  J™»(o  Punn  K1  Ann.  Sept.,2.  p.  602  ,  \utl.Gon.  N.  Amer,2.  p.*07  ,r«a™tm>.  D.  Ontolde., 
but  li  toll;  dill  lnau.ll  had,  at  Ant  tight,  tor  the  Ions,  woolly,  white  tomtntum  which  perradH  ill  lu 
Jw.rU.     The  itein  n  ii|a«g.     The  arouai  of  floweri  are  to  nr 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  of '  Ckenopodiacea. 

Mini!  teawtaaYMfa  L.  CM.  Ic ,  3.  293..  !■  a  curlew  little  aakola-llke  plant,  a  n.1 
it  iron  SfLliigh.  It  wu  Introduced  In  1752;  hut,  being  of  little  llttentt,  e 
it.  Ft  hi  rarely  to  be  met  with  CTen  In  botanic  earderuL     A.  tpkjUa  L.,  BeljoU  artk 


growing  to  the  height  of  5  fL,  with  the  general  habit  of  I  hIhul'    It  li  llrao.!  ranMentlt  hardr  to 
"  -■■   -'--  - '■■    -'■■.---  .—  ..-:—       .    -.--.  .-  ..,,  Cambridge-  Botanic  Garden,  in  l  partly 


open  border,  la  a  frethr  growi       i-hi-uli, 
upper  coca  drooping.     It  i>  clothed  with  il 


1*92  ARBORETUM    AND   FRUTICETUM.  PART  Hfc 

CHA1*.    XCII. 

OF   THE  HARDY   LIONEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER  POLYGONAxC£iE. 

Distinctive  Characteristics.  Leaves  alternate.  A  filmy  cylindrical 
sheath,  called  an  ochrea  (which  signifies  a  boot),  arises  from  the  base  of  every 
leaf,  except  in  three  genera,  and  surrounds  the  stem  or  branch  for  more  or  less 
of  the  interval  between  that  leaf  and  the  next  above  it.  Generally  speaking, 
this  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  Polygonaceae  from  all  other  plants.  Addi- 
tionally, they  have  an  erect  ovule,  with  a  superior  radicle,  and,  in  most,  fari- 
naceous albumen.  (Lmdley  Nat.  Svst.  of  Bot.)  The  hardy  ligneous  species 
are  included  in  the  three  genera,  Tragop^rum  Bieb.,  ^traphaxis  L.,  and  Cal- 
if gonum  L. ;  which  have  the  following  characters. 

Tragopt^rum  Bieb.  Calyx  inferior,  with  5  sepals,  that  are  imbricate  in 
estivation,  permanent ;  the  2  exterior  smaller,  the  3  interior  investing  the 
fruit,  which  is  an  achenium  that  is  3-cornered  in  a  transverse  section  of  h. 
Stamens  8.  Styles  3.  Undershrubs,  with  the  habit  of  iitraphaxis,  but 
decumbent  or  trailing ;  and  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  species,  at  least  (T. 
ftuxifolium  BiebX  are  deciduous.  In  the  stamens  and  pistil  they  resemble 
Polygonum,  ana  in  the  calyx  Rumex,  (Bieb.  Fl.  Taur~Cauc., ui.  p.  284. ; 
JjhuUey  Nat.  Syst.  of  Bot.}  and  observation.)  Pedicels  jointed  in  T.  lanceo- 
latum  Bieb.  and  T.  potygamum  Spr.  (Vent.) 

^trapha'xis  L.  Calyx  inferior,  of  4  leaves,  in  an  outer  smaller  pair  and  an 
interior  pair,  the  latter  resembling  petals;  or  4-parted,  with  the  lobes  equal. 
Stamens  6.  Stigmas  2,  in  one  species ;  style  bifid,  in  the  other.  Fruit 
compressed,  in  one  species;  roundish,  in  the  other.  Seed  1.  —  Species  2. 
Small  shrubs,  with  leaves  more  or  less  ovate.  (Wittd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  248, 
249.,  and  obs.J 

Callt/gonum  L.  Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  turbinate  in  the  lower  part, 
ending  upwards  in  a  5-parted  spreading  border;  the  2  outer  lobes  rather 
the  smaller.  Stamens  about  16;  the  filaments  slightly  united  at  the  base, 
and  then  diverging.  Anthers  peltate.  Germen  4-sided,  acuminate.  Styles 
4  or  3,  united  at  the  base  for  a  little  way,  slender,  spreading.  Stigmas 
capitate.  Fruit  an  achenium  that  has  4  sides  and  4  wings ;  and  the  wings 
are  either  membranous,  longitudinally  2-parted,  toothed,  and  curled,  or 
rough  with  branched  bristles.  C.  Pallaso,  the  best-known  species,  is  an 
erect  shrub  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  rush-like  shoots,  without  obvious  leaves, 
with  the  flowers  in  groups,  and  their  calyxes  partly  white.  (VHeritier  in 
Lm.  Soc.  Tram.yi.  p.  177. ;  and  Reefs  Cyclop.) 
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TRAGOPVRUM  Bieb.    The  Goat  Wheat.    Lin.  Syst.  Octandria 

Trig^nia. 

Identification.    Bleb.  Flor.  Taurico-Caucas.,  3.  p.  284. 

Synonyme.    Polygonum  Urn.  Hori.  Up*.t  95.,  WUkL  Sp.,  2.  p.  44a,  Bot.  Mag.,  t 1065.,  Bot.  Reg. 

Derivation,  Tragot,  a  goat,  and  pmros,  wheat  The  S*cornered  fruit*  of  Mich  of  the  Polygonacese 
as  have  them  are  comparable,  with  aome  allowance,  to  wheat ;  and  goats  may  feed  upon  thoae  6f 
the  Tragopyrum.  or  upon  the  shrubs  themselves  j  or  it  may  be  that  the  name  has  been  invented 
as  one  readily  distinctive  from  the  name  Fagopyrum,  now  the  name  of  a  genus  that  includes  the 
different  kinds  of  buck-wheat 

t+  -*  1.  T.  lanceola^tum  Bieb.    The  \anceo\ate-leaved  Goat  Wheat. 

Identification.    Bleb.  FL  TauricowCaucas. 

Synonymes.     Polygonum  frutescens  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  44a,  WiUd.  Baton*.,  p.  28&,  Bot.  Reg., 

t  854l  ;  strauchartiger  Knfiterig,  Get. 
Engravings.    Omel.  8!b.,  &  t.  12.  f.  2. ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 254. ;  and  our  Jig.  1 161. 


chap.  xcn.  polyoona'cbx.     TRAGOPY  RUM.  129S 

Spec.   Char.,  &?c.     Stem   spreading  widely. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  tapered  to  both  ends, 
flat.     Ochrea  lanceolate,  shorter  than  the 
internode.  The  2  exterior  sepals  reflexed, 
the  3  interior  ones  obcordate.    Flowers 
octandrous,  trigynous.    A  native  of  Sibc-    ' 
ria  and  Dahuria.    (Wiltd.)     A  shrub,  a 
native  or  Siberia,  growing  from   1  ft.  to 
more  than  8ft.  high,  branchy, even  to  the 
base.    Introduced  in  1770,  but  rare  in 
collections.    Branches  twiggy.    Leaf  with 
a  frosty  hue,  spat  hulate-lanceol  ate,  nearly 
1  in.  long,  several  times  longer  than  broad  ;  ] 
its  edge  obscurely  indented.    The  petiole  ( 
short.    The  ochrea  ends  in  8  acuminate   , 
points.  Theflowersare  borne  on  terminal   '" 
twigs,  are  pediceled,  erect,  axillary,  1 — 3 
in  an  axil,  often  3,  and  are  so  disposed  as 

to  constitute  leafy  racemes.  Toe  calyxes  are  whitish,  variegated  with 
rose  colour,  and  persistent ;  and  of  the  5  sepals  to  each  flower,  the  3  that 
invest  the  ovary  after  the  flowering  become  more  entirely  rosy.  The  pedicels, 
erect  while  Searing  the  flower,  after  the  flowering  become  detiexed,  and  render 
the  fruit  pendulous.  {Bot.  Reg.}  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  in  an  unfavourable  situation,  being  much  shaded  by 
trees,  which  is  upward  of  1ft.  in  height;  and  there  is  one  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  forms  a  hemispherical  bush  2jft.  high;  which, 
during  great  part  of  July  and  August,  1836,  was  covered  with  its  beautiful 
white  flowers,  tinged  with  pink ;  and  formed  a  truly  admirable  object.  It 
thrives  best  in  peat  soil,  and  is  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  most 
select  collections. 

*  2.  T.  auxifo'lium  Sieb.    The  Box-leaved  Goat  Wheat. 

UaUj/Uttom.    Bleb.  Fl  Tiurico-dueu. 

Xrmntnma.     Pvlfgoaum  crtiouluin  Imr.  ■  Stmt  Bat.  Mmg.,  L  1065.  )  P.  nucAMHim  Ih/TKUmmtta. 

EfrZLgt.     BM.Tfa».,  L  HISS.;  mil  iKirjfc.  11ISS. 

Spec.  Char.,  dfc.    Leaf  obovate,  obtuse,  tipped  with  a  shor1 
mucro;    the   lateral   margins   undulated  and  reflexed' 
glabrous.   Ochreas  with  2  awns.    (Sinn  in  Bot.  Mag,  t. 
1065.)   A  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia.     Introduced  in  < 
1800,  and  flowering  in  July.     Its  decumbent  branches  ' 
will  extend  2ft.  and  upwards  on  every  side  of  the  root;  '• 
their  bark  is  ash-coloured.     The  leaves  are  of  a  light 
green  colour,  ratlier  rounded  in  outline,  about  1  in.  in 
diameter,  and  deciduous.     The  flowers  are  produced  in 
long  racemes,  are  nodding,  and  white.     The  fruit  Is 
enclosed  by  the  3  inner  sepals,  which  become,  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  of  a  rosy  colour.     This,  and  the  preceding 
species,  are  extremely  interesting  and  beautiful  little  shrul 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  so  very  seldom  seen  in  collections.     Though 
they  require  heath  soil,  and  some  little  time  to  be  firmly  established,  yet 
when  once  they  are  so,  from  their  compact  neat  habit  of  growth,  very  little 


care  will  be  necessary  afterwards.  They  never  can  require  much  pruning, 
ind,  provided  the  soil  be  not  allowed  to  get  too  dry  in  the 
they  are  always  certain  of  flowering  freely.    We  hope  ir 


dne  rime  to  see  our  provincial  horticultural  societies  encouraging  the  growth 
of  plants  of  this  kind,  by  offering  premiums  for  well  grown  specimens ;  and 
for  those  who  collect  the  greatest  number  of  sorts. 

js  3.  T.  polt'oamub  Spr.    The  polygamouB-wmi  Goat  Wheat. 

dnutfiwlbm.    Sbnng.  Sjit  Veg.,  S.  p.  Sfil. 

fr-injiu.    /■otfsonum  potfpununi  ma.  flrttt«M  P.  purUWIimi  J.'««.  fii-n.,  1- P.S.W. 
fanx**!.     Vmji.  Cl*.,  165]  »nd  our  ATTlia. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  anatbulate-linear.  Ochreu  Unceolate,shorter  than  the  Interludes.  Flower* 
in  branched  racemes,  whose  rachises  are  thread-shaped.  Stylet  distinct  A  native  of  dry  sandy 
wastes  in  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1810,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
August  (Spreng.)  T.potygamum  Spr.  differs  from  T.  lanceolatum 
JKro.,  especially  in  the  following  points:  stem  very  much  branched; 
leaf  spathulate ;  sexes  polygamous ;  sepals  expanded  during  the 
flowering ;  and  ochreas  entire  at  the  top.  The  polygamous  condition 
of  the  sexes  consists  in  the  flowers  of  the  same  plant  being  some  bi- 
sexual, some  female.  {Vent.)  It  is  a  shrub  less  than  1  ft  nigh.  Its 
stem  is  upright,  of  the  thickness  of  a  raven's  quill,  cylindrical,  and 
bears  in  its  upper  part  numerous  slender  ramified  branches,  that 
are  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  bushy  head.  The  stem,  branches,  and 
branchlets  are  of  a  brown  colour,  and  all  bear  ochreas  of  this  colour, 
and  that  are  striated,  membranous  at  the  tip,  truncate  on  one  side, 

-  and  end  lanceolately  on  the  other.  The  leaves  are  spathulate,  reflexed, 
'   glabrous,  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  a  fourth  of  their  length  broad,  and 

-  of  a  delicate  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish  white 
colour,  disposed  in  racemes  that  are  axillary  and  terminal ;  and  they 
together  give  the  appearance  of  a  globose'panicle.  The  rachis  of  the 
raceme  bears  ochreas.  The  pedicels  have  each  a  joint  ( Vent.  Celt.) 
We  have  not  seen  the  plant  In  Jig.  1163.  a  is  a  stamen,  b  the  pistil,  ^ 
and  c  the  bisexual  flower.  "  r 

T.  pnngent  Bleb.,   T.  glducum  8pr.,  T.  grand(flor*m  Bleb.,  are  de- 
scribed by  botanists,  but  not  yet  introduced. 
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4TRAPH A'XIS  L.    The  Atraphaxis.   IAn.  Syst.  Hexandria  Digf  nia. 

Identification.    Schreb.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  618: ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  948. 

Derivation.  According  to  some  from  a  privative,  and  trepko,  to  nourish ;  in  allusion  to  the  fruit, 
which,  though  in  form  like  that  of  the  buck  wheat,  is  unfit  tor  food ;  according  to  others,  para  to 
athroot  fftcttte,  from  its  coming  up  quickly  from  seed,  via.  on  the  eighth  day. 

■tt  1.  A.  spino'sa  L.     The  spine-branched  Atraphaxis. 

Identification,    Lin.  Hort  Cliff,  13a  ;  Hill.  Diet,  No.  1. ;  L'Hfrit  Stirp.  Nov.,  1.  p.  27. 1 14. )  Willd. 

Sp.  PI.,  S.  p.  24&  ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  1 119. 
Synonym*,    ^'triplex  orientflis.  frutex  aculeatus,  fibre  pulchro,  Town.  Cor.,  83. 
Engraving*.    L'Herlt.  Stirp.  Nov.,  1. 1 14. ;  Buxb.  Cent,  1.  1 30. ;  Dili.  Elth.,  t  40,  f.  47. ;  Wats. 

Dend.  Brit,  1 119.;  and  our  Jig.  1164. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Some  of  its  branches  resemble  spines,  and  this  character 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  species,  A.  undulata,  and  is  implied  in  the 
epithet  spindsa.  In  the  following  description,  most  of  its  characters  are 
noted :  —  A  shrub,  of  about  2  ft.  high,  upright,  with  t      U64 

most  of  the  branches  directed  upwards,  but  with  some 
horizontal,  and  some  a  little  deflexed.  The  horizontal 
and  deflexed  ones  are  the  shorter,  and,  when  leafless, 
have  the  appearance  of  spines.  Watson  has  attributed 
(Dend.  Brit  J)  this  to  their  tips  being  dead :  and  the 
case  seems  to  be  so.  The  bark  of  the  year  is  whitish; 
that  of  older  parts  is  brown.  The  foliage  is  glaucous. 
The  flowers  are  white.  The  leaves  are  about  half  an 
inch  long,  many  less.  The  disk  ovate-acute ;  the  pe- 
tiole short.  The  flowers  are  borne  a  few  together 
about  the  tips  of  shoots  of  the  year;  each  is  situate 
upon  a  slender  pedicel,  that  has  a  joint  about  or  below  1 
the  middle,  and  arises  from  the  axil  of  a  bractea.  The  ' 
calyx  is  of  4  leaves  that  are  imbricate  in  aestivation. 
The  2  exterior  are  smaller,  opposite,  and  become  re- 
flexed.  The  2  interior  are  opposite,  petal-like,  hori- 
zontal during  the  flowering,  afterwards  approximate  to  the  ovary,  which 
is  flat,  and  has  one  of  the  approximate  sepals  against  each  of  its  flat 
sides.  Stigmas  2,  capitate.  Stamens  connate  at  the  base,  into  a  short 
disk  that  surrounds  the  base  of  the  ovary.  (Observation,  and  Willd.  Sp. 
PL,  and  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.)  Indigenous  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in 
the  Levant,  and  flowering  in  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1732,  but 
is  rare  in  collections.    There  is  a  fine  plant  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs* 
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Lodrtigea,  upwards  of  2  ft.  high,  which  was  profusely  covered  with  white 
flowers,  tinged  with  pink,  in  August,  1836.  It  frequently  ripens  seeds 
there;  but  no  plants  have  hitherto  been  raised  front  them.  There  is  also  a 
plant  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  It  thrives  best  in  sand;  peat,  and  is 
propagated  by  layers.  So  elegant  and  rare  a  plant  deserves  a  place  in  every 
choice  collection, 

a.  2.  A.  undui.a'ta  L,    The  waved-Jrasnf  Atraphaxis. 

Tl  iiftf  dim     Lh.  HoR.  CHS,  137.  i  WUUL  Sa,  Fl*  &  ».  MB. 

Mf'Ml*-    MB- ElUi.,  t  srt  as. 

Spec.  C*rr., tc  Ithla tlfW  Dun the  i.  •Vinton,  ud  hit  not  ■  apiay character.  Iti  Inarm  are 
orate,  wa™d  at  the  ed»™,  and  of  a  (newer  hue.  The  ealyi  iit-parted,  end  haathc  tobee  equal, 
gnavnlmain,    fluun  laneeouite.    Style  bind.    Fruit  roundiih.  (Obeerratlon.  and  IrW 

Genus  IV. 


L*J 


CALLTGONUM  X.    The  Calliconpm.    Lin.  St/tl.   Dodeoindria  Tetra- 
gynia. 


nee  i  In  dceatptlon  of  the  neat  end  Joints]  character  of  thi 

■  1.  C,  Palla'sm  L'Herit.     Pallas's  Calligonnm. 
UntUcmOtm.    L'Herit  Stirp.,  i.  p.  ST.,  ind  In  Lin.  Sec  Treni.,  1.  p.  177.  i  AH.  Hon  Kew.,  4. 

£sE7raC  sp.  pi.  a  p! In.  p 

Sfnanawaa.    fteecctenie  apiyllui  Pali.  Fay.,  2.  p.  738.  t  a  ;  CaiUgonun  noiyeoniildee  Po«  /««., 
1  p.  53S ;  Fintnlt  cnaulca  IA  AC  Sraii,  BM.,  S*ie™  In  firuW. ;  PnlataM  Ptencdccue  Pall. 
FttlML,i.p.mt-77/K.;  Cwplirbet  SiKktnVrmBfr&tr. 
jtSyannn,    Lim.  III.,  410.  j  Pell.  Itin.,  i.  t.81.  ;  PmOl.  lni.,t.  l.77,7B.j  and  our  j^i.  1165,11*5. 
-war.  OW.,ic.    Fruit  -lured;  Winer  uiemt-retjoui,  curled,  ud  toothed.  ll'BtrtL  In  LM.  Sec 
TVwear.)    A  ibrub,  3  ft.  ortft.  UfK    Introduced  In  1780,  but  rere  In  collection.    In  la  nattee 
rtattnnthe  lwt'oftheri^au  See,  In  rootiithk*, woody, II In.  in  diameter,  Mriklua  drop  Into 
the  hi,  wlifa  a  tnherore  head.    Swam  nuineroue,  about  the  thlckneei  of  a 
•narr,  erect,  branched,  rpreadhtr.,  dfcnetomoiu,  brink,  with  •  per  rtrtaled 
beA      Bnnriw  alternate,  round,  iljxag,  pointed,  a  little  knotty^  without    . 
,,_,  (care*:  puttlnr  out  e»ery  apring,  at  each 

VraK  1    "V  Joint,  from  8  to  10  clow-art,  herbeceoui, 

"     rurh-lika  ihouti,  nunetlmn  limpte,  •arne- 
timer  branched,  of  n  fine  men  and  nearly  j 

Kaeoua  colour  1  a  few  of  which  lurrire 
winter,  and  hardan  Into  brocrna.; 
the  reel  peril  h  and  lane  a  knotty  •car. 
Stlpula  merebrunoul,  oheeurely  trtlW, 
ahrlTalln|,  aurmmdinf  the  Joint,  aj  In 
the  perjroninna  Leaiea  attentate,  eneaUa, 
aoliUrf,  at  each  Joint  of  the  berbnoeoui 
ahoota ;  round,  nwl-fhaBcd,  flpehr,  reaenjbllns  the  ahoota  i  hair  an  Inch  long.  , 
Palla.  eayi  then  are  no  leeTee;  but  L'HerTtler  affirm,  thrr  warn  actually  < 
In  ami!  in  plana  cultivated  by  hnneetf,  wbkh  wen  bearine  Soweri  and  fruit 
aTwflSBtn  nujneroun,  in  cluatm,  S_5  id  ■  duater,  lateral,  or  axillary  within  1166 

tbn  (tiDalee,  on  lb*  jwmf  or  woody  branch*,  aa  well  am  on  the  twitewna  ahoota  (  white,  with 
a  (reeaiah  tint*  In  the  middle,  aunana  IS,  the  lanrth  of  the  uIib,  mil  Mtbarian  vilin 
aa  the  fruit  Inrrtaaaa.  without  fallinr  off.  FllamrotJ  brlatlejhaped,  Ihtcieal  at  the  baae,  downy. 
Anthera  nearly  jlobular,  ««lled.  Orary  conical,  tjided.  raraljr  tabled,  the  bifld  analea  prohnuKd 
eonatoaannthowtiunlof  th»  fruit.  Wlnp  aonlewhat  oral,  of  a  orlnuon  colour,  atriatod,  and  ipllt 
em  the  ediea.  apreadlna  on  each  ilda  ao  aa  to  conceal  the  nut  Pallaa  dearrlba  tnla  nknt  ai  a  ■inau- 
lar  aarub,  (row  I  na  plentiful] j  In  the  Doaert  of  Karyn,  and  In  the  aandy  tractt  between  the  rirera 
athymnua  and  Wblo,  Wn*  unnrda  the  Ca^an  Sea,  when  It  frequently  coini  whole  hill,  i  the 
bnnebea  attain  lor  5.  baJ«ht  of  i  no,  and  the  roota  often  denndlnt  unwardi  of  a  ft.  Into  the 
and.  It  11)001100  on  smiollj  kill*  near  the  Wolga,  at  Annan,  and  near  the  mouth,  of  the  Came, 
In  the  daairu  of  'lMtary.  The  thick  part  of  the  root  belm  cut  ncroie  In  the  winter  nai.  ■  «« 
axodea,  Ixrlna  thai  appeiraooo  of  trafacanth.  Infilled  In  water, 
awaaMtb  nwebaant,  wnleh  Urn  not  anon  p>  dry j  and.  If  eanoaei 
Bad  arawira*  S  Tlooul  nanour.     The  wanderhir  tribaa  form  tobacco 

awandunon  the  trunk.    Thennolleof  the  woodlf  laid  to  bo  rood  foe  lore  erw.     The  fruit 
lent,  aaud,  and  noaUent  for  o>ionenlnf  thlnt.    The  nowera  an  produced;  In  May.  and 

harass  In  July.    The  nou  fermlnatt  ftwely  when  town  deeply  In  land,  and  the  ■ ■  '- 

aarth,  and  •uddenrf  inline  up.  In  one  nlfbt,  1  In.  in  lenith,  and  thread-llki 
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C  combuwn  L'Ueiit.  In  Lin.  Tram-.  1.  p.  180l,  Willd.  8p.  Pl.,8.  p. 987.  j  and  C  PdmderXL'Htrit. ; 
are  described  by  botanist*,  and  registered  in  Sweefs  Hortus  Britannicu*  as  introduced ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  their  being  in  the  country. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Poli/gotidce<e> 

Bnaudekxn  cirrkbsa  Gssrtn.  Fract.,  1.  t  45.  f.  £.,  is  a  tendriled  climber,  a 
natire  of  Carolina,  with  alternate,  cordate,  acuminate  leaves,  and  flowers 
in  panicled  racemes.  It  was  introduced  in  1787,  and  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  old  collections ;  for  example,  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden. 

Rmmex  Luniria  L.,  Pluk.  Aim.,  262, 25a,  is  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  with 
roundish  glaucous  leaves,  which  has  been  occasionally  found  in  green-bouses, 
since  the  days  of  Parkinson.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  j  and  produces  its  greenish  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  There  are  two  other  African  suffruticose  species  recorded  in  our  Har- 
tus  Britannicu*  ;  and  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
from  Moldavia,  which  has  twining  stems,  and  of  which  a  portion  is  repre- 
sented in  fig  U67-  It  grows  against  a  wall  with  an  east  aspect,  and,  though 
frequently  killed  down  during  winter,  never  fails  to  spring  up  vigorously  the 
following  spring. 

Votfgonum  adpristum  R.  Br.,  Bot  Mag.,  1 3146..  the  Macquarrie  Harbour 
vine,  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  principally  on  the  sea  shore,  about 
Macquarrie  Harbour.  It  is  an  evergreen  climber  or  trailer,  growing  to 
the  height  of  60  ft. ;  flowering  from  May  to  August ;  and  ripening  its  fruit 
in  December  and  January.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  and  are  succeeded  by 
racemes  of  fruit,  which,  at  first  sight,  resemble  grapes.  M  The  seed  of  all 
the  polygonums,  which  is  a  small  hard  nut,  is  known  to  be  wholesome, 
(buck-wheat,  for  example) ;  but  in  P.  adpressum  the  seed  is  invested  with 
the  enlarged  and  fleshy  segments  of  the  calyx,  which  gives  to  each  fruit  the 
appearance  of  a  berry :  some  acidity  in  this  fruit  renders  it  available  for 
tarts."  (Bot.  Mag.,  April,  1832:  see  also  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.Sf7..  and 
voL  xL  p.  SU-)  This  plant  was  introduced  in  1822 ;  and,  though  considered 
as  requiring  the  green-house,  vet  we  have  little  doubt  it  would  live  against 
a  conservative  wall,  or  as  a  trailer  on  dry  rockwork.  in  peat  soil,  in  a  warm 
situation.  The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth  might  perhaps  recom. 
mend  it  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  cocoa,  and  other  rapid-growing 
climbers. 


CHAP.  XCIII. 


of  the  hardy  amd  half-hardy  ligneous  plants  of  the  order 

laura'ceje. 

This  order  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  following  short  charac- 
teristics :  —  Anthers  opening  by  valves  which  curve  upwards ;  carpels  solitary 
and  superior;  and  ovules  pendulous.  (Lindl.  Not.  Sytt.ofBot.)  The  only 
other  order  treated  of  in  our  work,  in  which  there  is  an  analogous  mode  of 
opening  in  the  anthers,  is  Berber dce<£.  The  species  are  chiefly  trees,  some  of 
them  shrubs,  natives  of  Asia  and  North  America,  and  one  of  them  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Genus  I. 


MQS! 


LAU'RUS  PHn.    The  Laurel,  or  Bay,  Tree.    Lin.  Syst.  Enneandria 

Monog^nia. 

Identification.  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  C.  O.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  in  Lindl.  Nat  Syst  of  Bot, 
p.  fife. ;  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  503..  in  part  s  and  so  of  most  other  botanical  authors. 

Svnonymes.    Sa*$afras  and  Benzoin,  C.  G.  Von  Esenbeck  ;  Daphne,  Greek. 

DeHmUkm.  From  Ana,  praise;  in  reference  to  the  ancient  custom  of  crowning  the  Roman  con- 
querors with  laurel  in  their  triumphal  processions.  There  appears  some  doubt  of  the  Lauras 
nobilis  being  thoLaurusofthe  Romans,  and  the  Daphne  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Daphne)  As,  however, 
nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  subject,  we  have  followed  the  popular  belief:  and,  in  the  history 
given  below  of  the  La6rus  nobilis,  we  have  treated  it  as  if  identical  with  the  Daphne  of  the  Greeks. 

Gen.  Char.,  $c.  Sexes  polygamous,  or  dioecious.  Calyx  with  6  sepals.  Stamens  9; 
6  exterior,  3  interior,  and  each  of  them  having  a  pair  of  gland-like  bodies 
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attached  to  its  base.  These  last  have  been  deemed  imperfect  stamens. 
Anthers  adnate ;  of  2  cells  in  most  of  the  species,  of  4  unequal  ones  in  the 
others :  each  cell  is  closed  by  a  vertical  valve  that  opens  elastically,  and 
often  carries  up  the  pollen  in  a  mass.  Fruit  a  carpel  that  is  pulpy  ex- 
ternally and  includes  one  seed.  Cotyledons  eccentrically  peltate,  or,  in 
other  words,  attached  to  the  remainder  of  the  embryo  a  little  above  their 
base  line ;  as,  according  to  Brown,  is  the  case  in  all  .Lauraceee.  —  Species 
about  9.  Trees  or  shrubs.  Leaves  alternate,  deciduous,  or  persistent  in 
4  species,  entire,  or  lobed.  Flowers,  of  the  kinds  having  deciduous  leaves, 
appearing  before  the  leaves,  in  small  conglomerate  umbels ;  or,  in  L.  Sassa- 
fras L.  and  L.  albida  Nutt.,  in  conglomerate  bracteate  racemes.  (Nuttull 
chiefly.)  L.  carolinensis  Catesby  is  an  evergreen  species  of  the  United 
States.  L.  n6bilis  W.  is  an  evergreen  species  of  Italy.  The  latter  has 
fragrant  leaves.  Most  of  the  American  kinds  have  fragrant  bark,  and  their 
groups  of  flowers  attended  by  the  scales  of  the  buds  that  had  included 
them.  (Sims  in  Bot.  Mag.)  The  genus  £aurus  L.  has  been  divided,  and 
several  genera  formed  out  of  it ;  but  all  the  hardy  species  are  here  retained 
under  the  generic  name  of  .Lauras.  There  are  only  three  perfectly  hardy 
species,  Zraurus  n6bilis,  L.  Sassafras,  and  L.  Benzoin,  but  there  are  several 
that  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  mild  climates,  or  with  a  little  protection. 

A.  Plants  evergreen  ;  hardy. 
ft  1  1.  L.  no'bilis  L.     The  noble  Laurel,  or  Sweet  Bay. 

Identmcatum*    Lin.  Sp..529. ;  Hort  Cliff.,  155. ;  MI1L  Diet,  No.  L  ;  Martyii'f  MilL,  No. ft  j  Wilid. 
Sp.lT.,  9.  p  479. ;  Loiid.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 


.Lauras  Corner.*  Jlovrn..Dodon.i  Ray\  L.  vulgteif  Bmtk.  Pin., 480. ;  Laurier cammun, 
Laurier  franc.  Laurier  d'Apolion,  Laurier  a  sauce,  Ft.  ;  gemeine  Lorbeer,  Get. 
Engravings.    Blackw.  Herb.,  1 175. ;  Flor.  Gnec,  t  365.;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Evergreen.     Flowers  4^-cleft.     Sexes  dioecious.     Leaves 
lanceolate,  veiny.    A  native  of  Italy  and  Greece.  (  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  ii.  p.  480.) 

Varieties. 

ft  L.  ft.  2  unduUka  Mill,  is  a  low  shrub,  seldom  growing  higher  than 
4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  leaves  waved  on  the  edges,  which  is  stated  in  the 
Nouoeau  iSu  Hamel  to  be  hardier  than  the  species. 

•  L.  it.  3  salicifb/ia  Swt.,  L.  n.  angustifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  is  a  shrub,  rather 
higher  than  the  preceding  variety,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  not  so 
thick  as  those  of  the  species,  and  of  a  lighter  green. 

ft  L.  n.  4  variegdta  Swt.,  L.  n.  fol.  var.  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Leaves  variegated. 

ft  L.  «.  5  latifolia  Mill,  has  the  leaves  much  broader  and  smoother  than 
those  of  the  species.  This  is  the  broad-leaved  bay  of  Asia,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  it  is  generally  considered  as  too  tender  for  the  open 
air  in  England. 

ft  L.  n.  6  crispa  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  somewhat  curled. 

ft  L.  n,  7  fibre pleno  N.  Du  Ham.  has  double  flowers. 

There  are  also  occasionally  variations,  such  as  the  stamens  varying  in 
number,  and  the  stamens  being  sometimes  expanded  flat. 

Description,  Sfc.  An  evergreen  tree,  or  rather  enormous  shrub,  sometimes 
growing  to  the  height  of  60  ft.,  but  always  displaying  a  tendency  to  throw  up 
suckers;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  assuming  a  tree-like  character.  The  leaves  are 
evergreen,  and  of  a  firm  texture;  thev  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic, 
subacrid,  slightly  bitterish  taste.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  or  the  male  and 
female  on  different  trees,  and  are  disposed  in  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
The  male  tree  is  the  most  showy,  from  the  greater  proportion  of  yellow  in  the 
flowers.  The  berry  is  ovate,  fleshy,  and  of  a  very  dark  purple,  approaching 
to  black.  The  sweet  bay  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  where  its  general  height  is  about  30  ft.  St.  Pierre  observes 
that  the  wild  bay  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly  are  remark- 
ably fine,  which  might  probably  give  rise  to  the  fable  of  Daphne  (supposing  the 
Greek  daphne  to  be  this  tree)  being  a  nymph,  the  daughter  or  that  river. 
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Pallas  mentions  haying  found  it  in  Tauria.  The  exact  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Britain  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previous  to  1562,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  Turner's  Herbal,  published  in  that  year ;  and  we  find  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  floors  of  the  houses  of  distinguished  persons  were 
strewed  with  bay  leaves.  It  was  formerly  considered  medicinal,  both  leaves 
and  berries  being  highly  aromatic  and  stomachic ;  they  are  also  astringent 
and  carminative.  An  infusion  of  them  was  not  only  considered  beneficial, 
when  taken  internally,  but  it  was  used  for  fomentations,  &c.  At  present,  the 
principal  use  of  the  tree  is  as  an  ornamental  plant,  though  the  leaves  are  still 
employed  for  flavouring  custards,  blancmange,  &c.  In  mythology  this  tree  is 
celebrated  as  having  once  been  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Peneus,  who,  flying 
from  the  embraces  of  Apollo,  and  reaching  the  banks  of  her  parent  stream,  called 
on  the  river  god  for  aid,  and  was  changed  into  a  laurel.  In  the  age  of 
Roman  greatness,  this  tree  was  considered  as  the  emblem  of  victory,  and  also 
of  clemency.  The  victorious  generals  were  crowned  with  it  in  their  triumphal 
processions ;  every  common  soldier  carried  a  sprig  of  it  in  his  hand ;  and 
even  the  dispatches  announcing  a  victory  were  wrapped  up  in,  and  ornamented 
with,  leaves  of  bay.  The  aromatic  odour  of  these  trees  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Romans  to  have  the  power  of  dispelling  contagion,  and  during  a  pes- 
tilence the  Emperor  Claudius  removed  his  court  to  Laurentine,  so  celebrated 
for  its  bay  trees.  Theophrastus  tells  us  that  superstitious  Greeks  would 
keep  a  bay  leaf  in  their  mouths  all  day,  to  preserve  themselves  from  misfor- 
tunes. The  Greeks  had  also  diviners  who  were  called  Daphnephagi,  be- 
cause they  chewed  bay  leaves,  which  they  pretended  inspired  them  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  The  bay  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  the  first  temple 
raised  to  that  god  at  Delphi  was  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  tree.  It 
was  the  favourite  tree  of  the  poets :  and  we  are  told  that  Maia,  the  mother  of 
Virgil,  dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  bay  tree ;  and  that  one  of  these 
trees  sprang  from  Virgil's  ashes,  and  is  still  growing  over  his  tomb.  In  later 
times  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  against  lightning;  and  Madame  De 
Genlis  mentions  the  device  of  the  Count  De  Dunois,  which  was  a  bay  tree, 
with  the  motto  "  I  defend  the  earth  that  bears  me."  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  place  wreaths  of  laurel,  with  the  berries  on,  on  the  heads  of 
those  poets  who  had  particularly  distinguished  themselves;  hence  our  ex- 
pression, poet  laureate.  "  Students  who  have  taken  their  degrees  at  the 
universities  are  called  bachelors,  from  the  French  bachelier,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  baccalaureus,  a  laurel  berry.  These  students  were  not  allowed 
to  marry,  lest  the  duties  of  husband  and  father  should  take  them  from  their 
literary  pursuits ;  and,  in  time,  all  single  men  were  called  bachelors."  (Sylva 
Flor.t  i.  p.  1 15.)  This  tree  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  as  the  crown  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

Soilf  Propagation,  fyc.  The  Lauras  ndbilis  requires  a  good  free  soil,  and 
it  will  not  thnve  in  the  open  air,  in  a  climate  much  colder  than  that  of  the 
environs  of  London.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  layers ;  but  as  the  berries 
are  ripened  in  the  south  of  England,  and  can  be  had  in  abundance  from 
France,  the  species  is  very  generally  increased  from  seeds,  and  the  varieties 
only  raised  from  layers  or  cuttings.  As  an  evergreen  shrub,  not  only  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  but  connected  with  many  classical  and  interesting  associations, 
it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  collection.  As  it  forms  a  dense  conical 
bush,  when  not  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it  is  well  adapted  for  garden  hedges. 
This  tree  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  the  root  or  stump  of  an  apparently 
dead  tree  will  often  send  up  suckers  two  years  after  it  has  appeared  to 
be  dead. 

Statistics.  La&rus  ndbilis  in  the  Environs  of  London.  There  are  plant*  upward  of  20  ft  high,  at 
various  places,  the  largest  of  which,  that  we  have  seen,  is  a  plant  at  Syon  28  ft  high,  forming  an 
immense  conical  bush,  18  ft  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  rate  of  growth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  as  deduced  from  the  dimensions  of  several  young  plants  sent  us,  is  about  15  ft  in  height,  in 
10  years. 

LaArus  n6bUis  South  of  London.  The  largest  tree  of  this  species  in  England  is  at  Margin ra  in 
Glamorganshire,  the  seat  of  C  P.Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.,  about  12  miles  from  Swansea.  It  is  61  ft.  6  in.  high, 
and  forms  a  magnificent  bell -shaped  bush,  about  60  ft  in  diameter  at  the  base.     In  Devonshire, 
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at  Killertoo,  90  yan  plnnled,  it  M  « 
rleUIccornne,  70  reari  platilcii.it  li  B 
Is  Surrey,  at  ciaremont,  25  It  hioh,( 
SDMI.  U  Arundel  Caatle,  It  L  «  - 

I^feiir  ndMtit 

1=  Berkililre,  it  

TeaJJ  piaDMd,  It  ll  18  ft  high  i  it  Elton  Hall,  11  rcan  planted.  It  «  9  ft.  high,  mini  the  diameter  of  the 

r=»  Ofinl  by  loe  branchee  10  ft  In  Shnjpehire,  at  Willej  Park,  JO  jeeri  planted,  itie.lift.  high. 
Surlolk-at  Flnboroujh  Hall,  8)  yean  planted,  it  ItSGfthlgh  I  atGreat  LlTermere,  lSTeara  planted, 
It  lelBft  nigh.  In  WexwlrJuhire,  M  Combe  Abbey,  «;  yeanf  planted.  It  li  U  It  high,  agalnet  » 
wall.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hacknai,  16  yean  planted.  It  la  8ft.  high  j  at  Orlmtton,  IS  jewt  planted, 
Itta  l*(t  high. 

LaaVau  Jwfc  r»  ScoUmuL  At  Ooeford  Houee,  36  yen.  planted.  It  la  lilt  high,  the  diameter  "' 
the  apace  corered  by  the  branchea  l£ft:  at  Dalhouale  Cattle,  14  jean  planted.  It  li  IS  It  high, 
■jaunt  a  wait  In  Berwiekahlre,  at  the  HineL  35  yean  punted,  It  li  It  ft.  high,  agtluH  ■  wall  In 
Haddlngtonahirc,  at  Tynningharo,  It  ii  10ft  high.  In  Aberdeenahlre,  at  'Thalruton.  It  growl  R In. 
maiear.aodatandithe  winter  well  In  ihtltered  lituatlona.  In  the  lain  of  Bute,  at  Hnunt  Stewart, 
It  lift  ft.  high,  and  the  diuntter  nf  the  apace  GDTEred  bT  the  bcanchet  f  6  A  In  Roawhire  al  Brahan 
CaaUe.lt  ■  lift.  high.     In  Stiillnnhlre,  at  Airlbiey  Caatle,  ti  yean  planted,  It  la  14(t  Ugh, 

Lad™  -oiilii  M  IrtlvmL  Al  Cjpte*.  Grave,  Dublin.it  «  91  It  hiflh.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Bit 
S ml,  and  of  the  bead  Sift.  In  the  Cullenl  VVood  Nuraery,  36  jean  planted,  it  ItSS  ft.  high,  the 
daua«teioftfcetfm*2,ft,arrdc*thebead9.A  In  Wlcalow,  it  Shetton  Abbey,  16  earn  planted, 
it  la  Sift  high.     In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  3U  jean  planted.  It  la  10  ft  high. 

Latm  mS/hj  m  Forrton  Cmatlria.  In  France,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Toulon,  II  jean  planted, 
It  la  IB  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  In.;  at  Vaucluae,  among  the  •attend  houaei  not  far 

etuada.  In  the  Crimea,  It  require!  protection,  during  winter.  In  Half  and  Spain  it  attaint  a  larger 
life  than  any  where  nlae  In  Europe,  forming  immonae  buahea,  from  50  ft  to  70ft  In  height 

Commercial  Siatutici.  Plants  of  the  species  in  the  London  uurseries  are  I*. 
each,  and  the  varieties  from  li.  6d,  lo2i.6d.;  at  Boll wj Her  it  is  a  greenhouse 
plant ;  at  New  York,  plants  are  1  dollar  each. 

B.  Pianli  evergreen  ;   halj&ardy. 
t   8.  L.  carolinb'nsis  Catetb.     The  Carolina  Laurel,  or  Med  Bay, 

Mnahykuffun.  Cateeb.  Car  ,  1  p  63. ;  Hlcbl.  Ft  AWT.,  L  p.  Ho. ;  Puiah  Ft  Amor.  Sept,  1.  p.  W6.  1 
Spang.  Sjtt,  S.  p.  865.  _ 

ffiipajaiil.  /.  Bothonra  Uti.  Sp.,  SB..  Sjtt,  383.,  Martjn'i  MU1.,  No.  13,,  N.  DuHim.in  ISA, 
Lodd.  Cat,  sL  1836  ;  L.  elillari.  Lam.  ;  Borborub  ip  Film.  Gem.,  t.  it  60.,  Mntn  Borborua 
9j™.  ;  the  broad.leaved  Carolina  Bar  1  Liurler  rouge,  Laurier  Bourbon,  Laurler  de  Caroline, 
•V.  j  Caruliniacher  Lottwer,  Bother  Lorbeer,  Oer. 

r-naWl  Cateab.  Car,  t  S3  i  MlcbJ.  N.  Amer.  SjL.8.  t8S.;  N,  Du  Ham., I  tSS.;  and  our 
jQ.  11687  after  Kichaut,  and  fa.  116!).  after  Du  Hamel. 

Spec.  Char.,  rjc.  Evergreen.  Leaves  oval,  lanceolate,  slightly  glaucous  be- 
neath. Flowers  in  pedunclcd  axillary  groups.  (Sprcng.  Syit.,  a.  p.  '265.) 
An  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana ; 
introduced  in  1739,  and  dowering  in  May ;  but  seldom  found  in  collections. 

1  L.  e.  2  glabra  Pureh  has  the  leaves  slightly  glabrous. 

t   L.  c .  3  pubetcem  Pursb  has  the  leaves  slightly  pubescent. 

t   L.  c.  4  obtiia  Pursh  has  the  leaves  ovate-obtuse. 

All  these  varieties  were  introduced  in  1806 ;  and  they  all  flower  from 
Hay  to  July.  In  cmrHoriiu  Brilarmkiu,  and  other  modem  catalogues,  L. 
Borbdnia  and  L.  caroHnensis  are  made  distinct 
species ;  the  former  being  said  to  be  tender, 
and  introduced  in  1739,  and  tile  latter  to  be 
hardy,  and  introduced  in  1806.  Both,  however, 
are  said  to  be  the  American  red  bay;  and  in 
Pursh's  PL  Amer.  Sept.,  and  in  the  N.Du  /few, 
tliey  are  considered  identical.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  this  is  the  case ;  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Michaui  ( JV.  Amer.  Sylva,  ii.  p.  130.),  that 
the  tree  diners  exceedingly  according  to  the  lati- 
tude in  which  it  grows,  L.  Borbonin  (Jig.  1 166.) 

may  be  the  form  it  assumes  in  the  southern  I 

states,  and  L.   earolinensis  (Jig.   1 169.)  its  ap-  , 

petrnnce  in  the  more  northern  ones, 

Deictimtion,  Sfc.  The  red  bay,  though  it  sometimes,  in  the  south  of  Georgia 
and  the  Floridas,  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.,  with  a  trunk' from  15  in. 
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to  SO  in.  in  diameter,  yet  rarely  exhi-  

bits  a  regular  form  :  its  trunk  is  gene- 
rally crooked,  and  divided  into  several 
thick  limbs  at  6  ft.,  10  ft.,  or  IS  ft.  from 
the  ground.  In  America,  Michaux  tells 
us, "  upon  old  trunks  the  bark  is  thick, 
and  deeply  furrowed;  that  of  the  young 
branches,  on  the  contrary,  is  smooth, 
and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  The 
leaves  are  about  6  in.  long,  alternate, 
oval-acuminate,  glaucous  on  the  lower 
surface,  and  evergreen.  When  bruised  i 
they  diffuse  a  strong  odour,  resembling 
that  of  Che  sweet  bay  (Lafirus  ndbilis), 
and  may,  like  those  of  that  species,  be  employed  in  cookery."  (Mickx.  North 
Amcr,  Sffl.,  ii.  p.  151.)  The  male  dowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  female  flowers  in  loose  bunches  on  pretty  long 
red  peduncles.  The  berries  are  of  a  dark  rich  blue,  in  red  cups,  and  they 
grow  two,  and  sometimes  three,  together.  The  red  bay  is  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  Virginia,  and  it  continues  in  abundance  throughout  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  the  Carolina*,  Georgia,  the  two  Floridas,  and  Lower  Louisiana. 
Mixed  with  the  sweet  bay  (iaurus  nibilia),  tupelo  (Njssa  biflora),  red 
maple  (.4' ccr  rubrum),  and  water  oak  (Quercus  aquatics),  it  fills  the  broad 
swamps  which  intersect  the  pine  barrens.  A  cool  and  humid  soil  appears 
essential  to  its  growth ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  the  farther  south  it  grows, 
the  more  vigorous  anq\  beautiful  is  its  vegetation.  It  was  discovered  by 
Catesby,  and  described  and  figured  by  him  in  his  work  on  Carolina;  Miller 
cultivated  it  in  1739.  In  France,  Plumier  constituted  it  a  genus,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Borbonta  in  honour  of  Gaston  de  Bourbon,  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  uncle  of  Louis  XIV.  In  America,  the  wood  of  the  red 
bay  is  used  for  cabinet-making,  as  it  is  very  strong,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose- 
colour,  has  a  fine  compact  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish, 
having  the  appearance,  as  Catesby  tells  us,  of  watered  satin.  Before  mahogany 
became  the  reigning  fashion  in  cabinet- making,  Michaux  observes,  the  wood 
of  the  red  bay  was  commonly  employed  in  the  southern  states  of  North 
America  by  the  cabinet-makers,  who  produced  from  it  articles  of  furniture  of 
the  highest  degree  of  beauty ;  but  trees  of  the  red  bay  are  now  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  North  America  of  sufficient  diameter  for  this  purpose,  and  re- 
course is  had  to  mahogany,  which  b  imported  from  St.  Domingo  at  a  moderate 
price.  It  might  also  be  employed  in  ship-building,  and  for  other  purposes  of 
construction,  as  it  unites  the  properties  of  strength  and  durability;  but  its 
trunks  are  rarely  found  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  render  it  available  for 
these  purposes.  In  England  it  is  solely  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree; 
and  as  it  is  more  tender  than  the  common  sweet  bay,  it  is  only  suitable  for 
warm  or  sheltered  situations,  or  for  being  placed  against  a  wall. 

■  3.  /..  Cktesbia'na  Michx.     Catesby's  Laurel,  or  Bed  Bay. 

lieu^Scatan.     Mlchi.  Fl.  Bar.  Amcr.,  I.  p.  14*  :  Sprctu,  SytL,  ft  p.  265.  ;  Funh  Fl.  Amtr.,  Sept.  1., 
Exposing.     (Mob.  Car,  !.  !& 

Spa.  Oar.,$c.    Evergreen,    tnra  ovale-Ianceolat*:,  glanT.    Flowera  In  ii  terminal  panicle.  Fruit 
ovale.   (SprrU.  $■* .,  ft  p.  S65.)     An  evergreen  ■  hruij,  ■  native  of  the  MUOUt  of  Ciraiiia  and  Ca- 

'ta  Sinu.     The  grouped -fiowercA  Laurel,  or  Bay. 


Ew*'**f-    Bot,KAg.,  t-2«f.  J  Mid  DOT /j.  11TO 
Spec.   Oar.,  ic     Evergreen.     Letvet  ovale -acuminate. 
upon    distinct   pedicel),   diipoml   tn   uuluy  STOiipa.   tl 
orate,  concave  braoteaa.  [Simi In  Bol.  Mat,  t- s»l.)    I 
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Introduced  in  182L  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolated,  of  a  yeU 
Jowish  or  apple  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  very  glaucous  on  the 
under,  with  the  three  nerves  uniting  a  little  above  the  Insertion  of  the 
petiole,  and  terminating  short  of  the  point  of  the  lea£  The  young  shoots 
are  axillary,  and  come  out  from  among  the  flowers,  and  are  furnished 
with  several  membranaceous  slightly  coloured  scales,  or  a  sort  of  sti- 
pules, which  are  very  deciduous.  It  is  rather  tender ;  but,  from  the  lo- 
cality, where  it  is  indigenous,  it  would  probably  succeed  with  very  little 
protection  against  a  conservative  walL 

1+focHens  Ait,  L.  madeirensis  Lam.,  Pe*rsea  fastens  Spreng.,  is  a  native 
of  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  introduced  in  1760,  and  producing  its 
greenish  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  October.  In  its  native  country  it 
Forms  a  small  tree  SO  ft.  high ;  but  in  British  gardens  it  is  commonly  kept 
in  a  green-house,  or  in  a  cold-pit.  The  plant,  however,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  has  stood  out  as  a  bush  since  1831,  and  is  now  upwards  of 
4  ft.  high.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this,  and  the  other  species  enu- 
merated as  half-hardy,  would  stand  against  a  wall  with  very  little  protection. 

L.  Mfrrk*  Lour,  is  a  native  of  China,  which  has  stood  against  a  wall  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  since  1832.  It  is  generally  injured  more  or 
less  when  the  winters  are  severe ;  but  it  always  springs  up  again,  and  growl 
vigorously  during  summer. 

I*,  imdiea  I*  Is  an  evergreen  tree,  with  noble  foliage,  which  lives  and 
attains  a  considerable  slse  in  our  conservatories  and  green-houses ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  south  of  England  It  would  live  against  a  conservative  wall,  at 
least  as  well  as  the  orange  and  the  lemon. 

C.  Leaves  deciduous. 
*  5.  L.  Sa'ssafras  L.     The  Sassafras  Laurel,  or  Sassafras  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Hort.  Cliff,  15*. ,  Gron.  Virg.,  4&  ;  Kahn  It,  2.  p.  270.434. ;  Mill.  Diet,  No.  7.  j 

Trew  Ehret,  t 59,  GO. ;  Willi  So.  PL,  2.  p.  485. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1836. 
ftjwwajans.    Cbrnus  mas  odorata,  ratio  trifldo,  margine  piano,  Sassafras  dicta,  Pink.  Aim..  190,  t.  228 

f.  &,  Caiab.  Car.,  l.p.  55. 1 5&.  Sctigm.  A*.  Ic,  2. 1 10.  i  Sassafras  arbor,  ex  Florida,  flculneo 

folio,  Bank,  Pin..  431. ;  Sdstajraiwp.  C.  G.  Nea  Von  Stenbeek ;  Ptfrsea  Sdssqfras  Spreng. ;  Laurier 

Sassafras,  Fr.  ;  Sassafras  Lorbeer,  Oer. 
BngroHngs.    Trew  Ehret,  1 59, 60. :   Blackw.  Herb.,  1 267. j  Gtetecke  Ic,  flue  1.  No.  9. ;   Pluk. 

Aim.,  t  222.  f.  & ;  Catesb  Car.,  1. 1 55. ;  Seligm.  Av.  Ic,  2. 1 10, ;  and  plates  in  our  last  Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Sexes  dioecious.  Habit  arborescent.  Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  same  buds.  Buds,  younger  branches,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  pubescent.  Leaves  entire,  or  with  2 — 3 
lobes.  Veins  prominent  on  the  under  side.  Flowers  in  corymbose  con- 
glomerate racemes.  Anthers  with  4  unequal  cells.  In  the  female  flower, 
additionally  to  the  pistil,  are  6  gland-like  bodies,  like  those  in  the  male 
flowers,  (fruit.  Gen.,  i.  p.  259.)  A  deciduous  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
high.  A  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1633,  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 

Varieties.  Nuttall  states  (Gen.  £  Cat.  N.  A.  P.)  that  the  inhabitants  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  distinguished  two  kinds  of  sassafras,  the  red  and  the 
white,  calling  the  latter,  also,  the  smooth.  The  red  he  identifies  with  the 
L.,  subgenus  Euosmus  Nutt.,  Sassafras  L.;  and  the  white  or  smooth  he  con- 
siders a  species  belonging  to  the  same  subgenus,  which  he  calls  L.  E.  dlbida 
Nutt.,  and  of  which  he  has  adduced  the  following  characteristics.  Its  buds 
and  younger  branches  are  smooth  and  glaucous ;  its  leaves  are  every  where 
glabrous  and  thin,  and  the  veins  are  obsolete  on  the  under  surface ;  the 
petiole  is  longer.  He  had  not  seen  it  in  flower.  The  root  is  much  more 
strongly  camphorated  than  the  root  of  the  red  sort  (L.  Sassafras),  and  is 
nearly  white.  This  kind  is  better  calculated  to  answer  as  a  substitute  for 
ochra  (//ibiscus  esculentus)  than  the  L.  Sassafras,  from  its  buds  and  young 
branches  being  much  more  mucilaginous.  It  is  abundant  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  from  the  Catawba  Mountains  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Santee,  growing  with  L.  Sassafras,  which,  in  North  Carolina,  is  less  abun- 
dant. (Xut.  Gen.,  i.  p.  259,  260.) 

Description,  <jr.  The  sassafras  tree  often  grows,  even  in  England,  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  (See  plate  of  the  tree  at  Syon,  in  our  last  Volume.) 
The  leaves,  which  vary  very  much  in  size  and  shape,  are  covered,  when  they 
first  appear,  with  a  soft  woolly  down ;  they  are  generally  deeply  lobed,  on 
long  footstalks,  and  of  a  pale  green ;  they  fall  off  early  in  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  but  slightly  odonferoiiH ;  the  berries 
are  oval,  of  a  bright  but  deep  blue,  and  contained  in  small  dark  red  cups, 

4  q  4 
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supported  by  long  red  peduncles.  These  berries  are  greedily  devoured  by 
birds,  and  consequently  do  not  remain  long  on  the  tree.  The  bark  of  the 
young  branches  is  smooth,  and  beautifully  green ;  but,  when  old,  it  becomes 
of  "  a  greyish  colour,  and  is  chapped  into  deep  cracks.  On  cutting  into  it, 
it  exhibits  a  dark  dull  red,  a  good  deal  resembling  the  colour  of  Peruvian 
bark."  (Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.y  ii.  p.  146.)  In  the  United  States  the  sassa- 
fras is  found  as  far  north  as  lat.  43° ;  but  it  there  appears  only  as  a  tall  shrub, 
rarely  exceeding  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  in  height.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  however,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft., 
and  attains  a  still  greater  size  in  the  southern  states.  It  is  abundant  from 
"  Boston  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
in  Virginia  to  the  remotest  wilds  of  Upper  Louisiana  beyond  the  Missouri, 
comprising  an  extent  in  each  direction  of  more  than  1800  miles."  (Michx.) 
"  The  sassafras,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties,  was  one  of  the  first 
American  trees  which  became  known  to  Europeans.  Monardez,  in  1549,  and 
after  him  Clusius,"  treat  of  its  uses.  Gerard  calls  it  the  ague  tree,  and  says, 
that  a  decoction  of  its  bark  will  cure  agues,  and  many  other  diseases.  The 
bark  is  still  employed  in  medicine,  that  of  the  roots  being  preferred ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  an  excellent  sudorific.  A  decoction  of  the  chips  is  well  known  as 
a  remedy  for  scorbutic  affections.  In  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
tea  is  made  of  the  flowers,  which  is  considered  very  efficacious  in  purifying 
the  blood.  In  Louisiana  the  leaves  are  used  to  thicken  pottage;  and  in 
Virginia  a  beer  is  made  of  the  young  shoots.  The  sassafras  chips  which  are 
sold  in  the  English  druggists'  shops  are  formed  of  the  wood  of  this  tree ;  but 
what  are  called  the  sassafras  nuts  are  the  fruit  of  the  £aurus  Pitchers'  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana.  ( See  Lindl.  Nat.  Syst.of  Bot.)  Bigelow  says  that  this  tree  is 
produced  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.  "  It  not  only  inhabits 
every  latitude  from  New  England  to  Florida,  but  we  are  told  it  is  also  found 
in  the  forests  of  Mexico,  and  even  in  those  of  Brazil.  Its  peculiar  foliage, 
and  the  spicy  qualities  of  its  bark,  render  it  a  prominent  object  of  notice,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  trees  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans.  Its  character,  as  an  article  of 
medicine,  was  at  one  time  so  high,  that  it  commanded  an  extravagant  price, 
and  treatises  were  written  to  celebrate  its  virtues.  It  still  retains  a  place  in 
the  best  European  pharmacopeias."  (Bigelow* t  American  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 4 1 .) 
He  adds  that  "  the  bark  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  fragrant  spicy  taste. 
The  flavour  of  the  root  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  branches ;  and  both 
flavour  and  odour  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  readily  obtained  from  the 
bark  by  distillation.  The  bark  and  pith  of  the  young  twigs  abound  with  a 
pure  and  delicate  mucilage ;  and  in  this  mucilage  and  the  volatile  oil  all  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  tree  are  contained.  The  bark  and  wood  were  for- 
merly much  celebrated  in  the  cure  of  various  complaints,  particularly  in 
rheumatism  and  dropsy ;  but  they  are  now  only  recognised  as  forming  a  warm 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic."  (Ibid.)  The  sassafras  is  of  little  value  as  a 
timber  tree.  In  America,  the  wood,  which  is  white  or  reddish,  is  sometimes 
used  for  making  bedsteads  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  which  are  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  have  a  most  agreeable  odour,  which  they  re- 
tain as  long  as  they  are  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  wood  is  of 
very  little  esteem  for  fuel ;  and  the  "  bark  contains  a  great  deal  of  air,  and 
snaps  while  burning  like  that  of  the  chestnut."  (Michx.)  The  most  inter- 
esting historical  recollection  connected  with  this  tree  is,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  as  it  was  its  strong  fragrance,  smelt  by 
Columbus,  that  encouraged  him  to  persevere  when  his  crew  mutinied,  and 
enabled  him  to  convince  them  that  land  was  near  at  hand. 

Soil,  Propagation,  §c.  Any  free  soil,  rather  moist  than  dry,  will  suit  this 
species,  which  is  generally  propagated  from  imported  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  or  put  in  a  rot-heap,  as  soon  as  received,  as  they  remain  a  year,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  years,  in  the  ground,  before  they  come  up.  The  sas- 
safras may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  suckers,  which 
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the  roots  of  old  trees  (at  Syon,  for  example,)  throw  up  in  great  abundance. 
The  situation  where  the  tree  is  finally  planted  should  be  sheltered;  and, in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  insure  fine  foliage,  it  should  be  planted 
against  a  wall. 

SttOUlkz.  Latna  Saiearrll  ™  England.  In  I  he  e  nrlroni  of  London,  the  largest  tn«  la  at  Sm.ii, 
whmiil.Wft.hiiii,thedUim«eioflnelrunkltt,91n.,MiKlo(lhoh«ciS8a  AtKtw.il  tatOft 
blgli.  In  the  Fulham  Nuraery,  It  it  30  ft.  high.  In  the  Mile  End  Nuranrj,  It  la  tilt.  high.  South 
of  1-oodun,  bi  tbe  lale  of  Jeraey,  [n  SaundelVi  NutKtr,  ll  yean  planted.  It  lllflt  blgb,  the  diameter 
oT  the  trunk  9in.,  and  of  the  head  9ft.  In  Kent,  >t  Cobham  Hall,  30  jean  planted.  It  li  so  ft.  high, 
«Bl!thed»«neteroftl»Uunkin.fi  In  In  Surrey,  at  at.  Ann'i  Hill.  3) yean  planted  It  li  »ft  high, 
rthehnadlSft,     North   of  Londmi,  in  Worcwterahlre,  at 


ream  planted.  It  it  rS  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tha  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  tWhead  IS 
ut*ScuUmL     In  th.    '  ■  ■   ■""    '       "  "        ■  ""  -■..-.... 

id  of  the  bead  s  I 


it  Stewart,  it  ll  10  ft.  high,  I 


..  .-._._  ...  ,,„„,.  ..,  „„.  „..j  of  Dublin,  at  Caatletowo,  it  I.  fg  ft.  high.  Die  di. 
ameter  of  the  trunk  1ft  flln.  North  nf  Dublin,  in  (lalwoy, at  (Ma,  It  la  19  ft  high,  tbe  diameter 
ofUietrunk  12ln.,and  oftba  baadSSft  In  Louth.at  Oriel  Temple,  ISjeara  planted,  It  li  9ft  Ugh 
the  diameter  of  bead  5  ft 

L.  Saaaafraa  la  Far  tig*  Comtrin.  In  France,  at  Sceaux,  IB  jean  planted,  it  is  15ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  Bin.,  and  of  tha  head  6  ft.     I"  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantee,**  ream  planted, 

planted,  it  la  SO* ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  B  In.,  and  of  the  hnad  IS  ft.    In  Italr,  in  Lombard., 
at  Mcmta,  19  , ear.  planted,  it  la  10  ft  high,  Ihe  diameter  of  the  trunk  Bin.,  and  nf  the  head  li  ft 

Commercial  Statutist.  Plants  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  At.  each;  and 
seeds  6».  a  quart;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  are  Bfranca  and  30  cents  each;  and  ut 
New  York,  25  cents. 

•  8.  L.  BENZtfiN  L.     The  Benzoin  Laurel,  or  Benjamin  Tree. 

UtmOicaHam.     Lin.  HotL  Cliff,  1M I  Oron.  Virrj., 

Wild.  So.  ¥1,  9.  p.  4R5.  :   Lodi  Cat,  «L  1838. 
c — —"■ -lx~  "'-" "~ —  ""-'  '■—-"  '-"o,   iis.-iLE.Mnum  lujiiieT.K,  ima   t 


ivilli  jfarag*.  Amtr.,  ST. ;  L.  Pieudo-  AwaMa  Mich.  ih.  Amer.,  i.nsili  L 


Wood,orwlld  Allantce,  Amtr.,  ac 
aSaarwteaynt    Coram.  Hon,  1.  Lifi. ;  Fluk.  Atm.,  t  I39l  f  3d  >  and  our  Jtg.  1171. 
Spec.  Char.,  ojr.     Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  entire,  the  under  side  whitish  and 

partly  pubescent,  deciduous.      Sexes   polygamous.      Flowers  in  umbels. 

Buds  and  pedicels  of  the  umbels  glabrous.  (Nuit.  Gen.,\.  p.  259,)  Leaves 

without  nerves,  ovate,  acute  at  both  ends. 

(WUM.  Sp.  PL,  ii.  p.  +85.)    A  deciduous 

shrub,  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  it  grows 

to  the  height  of  10ft.  or  18  it.     It  was  in- 
troduced in  1688,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in 

collections.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a 

rather  tender  peat-earth  shrub,  handsome 

from  its  large  leaves,  but  seldom  thriving, 

except. where  the  soil  is  kept  moist  and  the 

situation  sheltered.  The  bark  of  L.  Benzoin 

is  highly  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  J 

and  is  extensively  used  in  North  America  | 

in  intermittent  fevers.   The  oil  of  the  fruit 

is  said  to  be  stimulant.  (Ltndl.  Wat.  Suit. 

o/Bot.,  on  the  information  of  Barton.)  The 

true  Benjamin  tree,  or  gum  benzoin,  is 

not,  as  Ray  supposed,  this  Lauras  Benzoin, 

but  a  species  of  St  jras ;  as  was  first  shown 

by  the  late  Mr.  Dryander,  in  the  PhUoio- 

pJticai  Trantactioni  for  1787,  p.  307,  t.  12.  (Reeii  Cyclop.)   Lauras  Benzoin 

is  propagated  from  imported  seeds,  which  require  to  be  treated  like  those 

of  Lauras  Sfamjrai. 
^«a*arfaa._T*elargeet  plant,  In  the  r^ghbourtiood 


In  Suaaei,  at  We 
III  jean  planted, 
"f^tSj™ 


jon.  It  la  14  ft  Sigh  ;  al  Res,  fi  ft  high  :  In  tha  Horticultural  Sotdety'a  Garden,  8  ft  high. 
at  Weatdean,  1*  yean  planted.  It  U  IS  ft.  high,    in  Ne»nhain  Paddocli, 

*      high.    In  WorceMenhlre,  atCroome.  15  jean  planted,  Ittilolt  high  ;  at 

lliaflft.  biah.     In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  li  yean  planted,  it  la  fift 


In  German j,  near  Vienna,  at  Briick  on  the  lertha,  iS  rean  planted,  It  (a  IS  ft  'high.     A 
in    the  Botanic  Harden,  It    rears  planted,  It  II  10  ft  high.     In   lull,  at  Moon,  M  real 
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Commercial  Staiiitict.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries.  If.  dd. 
each,  and  seeds  Gj.  a  quart;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs;  and  at  New  York, 
25  cents. 

•  7.  L.  (B.)  Diospt'bus  Pert.  The  Diospyrus-fiAf  Laurel,  or  Bay. 

litnUfflraCiam.     Pert.  Sin.,  1.  p.  450.  ;  Bot.  M»b.,  L  1+70.  :  -here  Dr.  Sinn  ilim  lh.1  Pertoon'i  epi- 
thet, Uioapyriuk  U  mi  abbrevjutioii  of  Michaux'*  one  ofifiotpyrtilde*. 

tymri.     L.  Euotmui  BiMpJrui  Null.   Ur»,  1.  p.  259.  -,  L.  diotpyroldet  MidU.  ft  Bar,  Amir., 

"■-     "    "     ■'■'■-    "'        "  "■    "■-■;*«.  Ma..,  1.1*70.)  >Ute>  that  he  hu 

I  with  »!■  ipMini  i  f"<i  he  adda  that 

-.- --  - -  . -  of  thehahn  j  but  it  wai,  probably,  the 

leJHfi.     But  Mag.,  I  H70-;  Indgui^.  1173.  ' 


Spec.  Char.,  Spc.  Habit  low,  surculose,  twiggy.  Leaves  oblong-oral  and 
entire,  the  under  side  veiny  and  pubescent,  deciduous.  Flower  buds  and 
pedicels  villous.  Sexes'  dioecious.  Fruit  large.  {Natl.  Gen,,  i.  p.  259.}  A 
running  twiggy  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  in  its 
native  swamps,  in  Virginia  and  Carolina;  intro- 
duced in  1810.  Leaves  opaque,  oblong-oval,  at- 
tenuated towards  the  base,  entire,  the  under  side 
veiny  and  pubescent,  deciduous.  Scales  of  the 
buds  purple,  villous.  Younger  branches  villous. 
Sexes  dicecious.   Flower  buds  and  pedicels  villous. 


Flowers  disposed  in  sessile  umbeled  groups,  3 — 5 

in  a  group.    Perfect  stamens  9.    Gland-like  bodies    r  "■ 

large,  orange  yellow.     Fruit  larger  than  that  of  $; 

L.  Benzoin,  oblong-ovate,  scarlet,  upon  thick  and  *W 

distinct  pedicels       Cotyledons  large,   thick,  oily,    .'£■' 

attached  by  near  their  base  to  the  remainder  of  the    &) 

embryo.  (Nutt.  Gen.,  i.  p.  259.)  It  is  what  may  be    „/ 

deemed  the  male  sex  tnat  is  represented  in  Bot.     -if 

Mag.,  t. 1470.,  and  our  fig.  1172.;  and  in  the  text  of  the   Bot.  Mag.  is  the 

following  interesting  information  by   Dr.   Sims,  on  the   structure   of  its 

flowers.     There  were  9  perfect  stamens, and  an  imperfect  ovary;  and  6 

glands  on  short  pedicels,  resembling  so  many  little  yellow  mushrooms,  with 

a  warty  pileus :  the  anthers  had  3  cells  each.  (Bot.  Mag.)  L.  Pseiido-ifcn- 

soin  Michx.   is  supposed  by  Dr.  Sims  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1471.)  to  be  either 

identical  with,  or  a  slight  variation  from,  this  species.     The  only  plant 

which  we  have  seen  bearing  the  name  of  L.  Zhospy  rus  is  at  White  Knights, 

where  it  so  closely  resembles  L.  Benzoin,   as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 

mind  that  Dr.  Sims's  conjecture  was  right. 

■  8.  L.  (B.)  .estiva1  lis  L.     The  summer  Laurel,  or  Willow-leaved  Bay. 

" 'n.  Sp.,  SS9.  (  Syit,SS»;  Hut  MilL.No.44.;  Wllld.  Sa  p|.,£  p  1B& 

tttvuMiU.  Diet.,  No.  8. ;  L.  EodnDIU  BtUTaul  t/nlt  <*».,  1.  p.iM.  ;  Paid  buih, 

■b.  Car.,  &  138. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  oblong-acuminate,  entire,  glabrous,  veiny,  deci- 
duous. Flowers  in  umbels.  Sexes  polygamous.  (Null.  Gen.,\.  p.  859.) 
Dr.  Sims  has  noted,  incidentally,  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1470.,  that  there 
are  two  different  specimens  of  the  L.  aestivalis  in  the  Banksian  herbarium; 
that  one  of  them,  the  flowering  specimen  from  Jacquin's  herbarium,  is 
evidently  a  specimen  of  the  L.  geniculata  Bot  Mag.,i.  1471.  j  and  that  the 
other,  in  the  leaves,  is  similar  to  the  L.  /Jiospvrus  Bat.  Mag.,  t.  1470. 
Farther,  Dr.  Sims  has  noted,  t.  1471,,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  which 
species  L.  aestivalis  really  belongs,  and  that  if  Linnceus  had  meant  the  cha- 
racter of  supra-axillary  branches  to  describe  that  the  buds  are  produced 
below  the  branches,  and  not  in  the  axils  of  them,  it  is  as  applicable  to  the 
allied  L.  .Diospyrus  and  L.  geniculata.  (Hot.  Mag.,  t.  1470.)  A  shrub, 
about  6ft.  or  8ft.  high,  a  native  of  Virginia,  in  the  swamps  which  inter- 
sect the  pine  barrens.  Introduced  in  1775.  There  was  a  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's   Garden,  some  years  ago,  which  is  since  dead. 
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■  9.  L.  qbhiccla'ta  Mich*.    The  knee-fcxed-oranerW  Laurel,  or  Bay 

UnUfilMUm.     Wichv  Fl.  Bor.  Anier.,  1.  p.  Ml.  ;   Pen.  Brnoc*.,  Lp.*6u.>   Walt  FL  dr.,  p.  1SJ.  j 

PunbFL  Amer.  Sept.,  Lp.*76.:  BaL  Stag,  I.  H71. 
Sgmaifmei.     I.  Euotmui  geaicultla  AM.  (ren.,   1.  p.  SSH  ;  £.  wall  "111    H'itfJ.  Sw.  ft,  4.  p.  48*, 


and  ourjli.  117.1 

^kc.  C4or.,  rjc.     Branches  divaricate  and  fleiuous.     Leaves  cuneale- oblong, 
mostly  obtuse,  about  1}  in.  long,  in  many  instances  less  than  half  an  inch 
wide,  entire,  glabrous,  except  upon  the  under  side  near  the  base.     Flowers 
in  terminal  small  umbels,  that  are  upon  con- 
spicuous footstalks  and  smooth.     Anthers 
unequally    4-celled.      Sexes    polygamous. 
(A'ntj.  f;™.,i.  p.  259.)    Nuttali  adds  that 
this  kind  grows  from   8  ft.  to   12ft.  high,  A 
and  that  the  branches  are  flexuous,  grey,  ' 
smooth,  and  bo  remarkably  divaricated  as   , 
to  give  a  characteristic  appearance  to  the  ' 
pods  which  they  border ;  and  that  its  native 
localities  are,  invariably,  sandy  swamps,  and 
the  margins  of  lagoons,  from  Virginia  to 
Florida,      Dr.   Sims   has   noted   that  the 

zigzag  direction  and  deep  colour  of  the  branches  distinguish  the  I.,  geniculata 
at  first  sight ;  and  that  he  could  not  perceive  in  its  bark  any  of  the  aromatic 
•cent  so  remarkable  in  most  of  die  genus,  and  which  is  so  clearly  percep- 
tible in  L.  Beraoin.  Pursh  states  that  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the 
berries  globose  and  scarlet.  We  received  a  plant  of  this  species  from  Bar- 
tram's  Botanic  Garden,  in  1831  :  it  appeared  very  distinct;  but,  owing 
to  the  crowded  state  of  our  garden,  and  the  want  of  moisture,  it  died  in  the 
summer  of  1834.    Price  of  plants,  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

Half-hardy  Species  of  Laurdcete. 


frotn  ererj  oilier  part  of  the  plant.  Camplmr.  and  camphor 
oil,  ire  well  known  medicine*,  which  are  obtained  tram 
thli  tree.  Camphor  la  conaklernd  one  of  the  principal 
dlapjiontlct,  and  la  of  a  particularly  motile  and  penetrating 


and  dtatlblDI  It  with  water  In  an  iron  retort,  covered  with  an  earthen  or  wooden  put,  in  the  hollow 
of  which  tar  ontnw  la  placed,  to  which  I  he  camphor  ad  herea  u  it  rlaeawilh  the  item  of  «tw  water. 
It  i,  at  flnl  of  a  brownuSi  while,  and  In  .ery  imallparliclea  but,  after  brine  raMM  it  \»  con,. 
H  mi.1  Into  tilt  lurape  whir*  we  we  In  (be  ihopa.  The  cunphcr  need  in  Europe  la  chiefly  Imnnrtad 
rrcan  Japan,  dmrjior  oil  It  obtained  by  making  an  IncUlon  In  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  .ml  Inrertlng 
a  aiawJi  tube  of  read,  throu-h  which  the  Hpeaudea,  from  which  the  oil  b  obtained  by  iklmmlne. 
In  BrHtah  garden,  the  camphor  trre  i>  ttrm'nn.il"  kept  In  rwi.hM«  or  rold.jntai  and  we£«ve  no 

^■rrratftrSt.'  ,%™Vim»n^ra*™  ll  CluUI  At.  "£?,  1M*  l  and  '^aTim"  1  t»e 
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lie  liltml  of  Ctylon,  and  other  putt  of  theEatt;  uidlt 
and  Che  Ida  of Fra  ....... 


troductd  InCoSouth 

ESaf 


:ed  Inusouth  Anuria,  and  [be  tile  of Prince,  where  It  ;■  cultiTated  for  the  bark.  II  li  com. 
conoldered  ■■  •  ttore  plant,  but  ft  haa  ripened  teed!  In  the  comerrBtorj  of  V  Bouruult,  at 
from  which  young  rdanla  hue  beer  railed,  In  US7,~Uta,  and  1SSS,  and  theee  planti  haye  atood 

inter  In  the  open  ur  there  far  aercral  yean,  with  very  little  protection.  It  well  deeerrea  a  trie], 

'"—  agalnat  a  conaerraliye  wall,  lb  Brlrlah  gardena. 

,.   .-.  .,..„.    i... ™_i-   i  .  j_  cfiinamoraum  B 


, -.-... f  Ceylon, » 

60ft,  withlai^aipieedingbrarKnea,  li  thought  to  be  nothing  r 

Win  UgvomiBtmiu  ftUmurtaj  to  tail  order,  natlre.      " 
and  of  New  Soutfi  WrJca,anJuaually  kept  In  areetuh. 


^Walei,anJuiuallTkeptlni 

■er  they  can  do  Id  a  home. 


chap.  XCIV. 


All  the  planta  of  Una  order  are  ligneoui;  and,  with  eery  few  exceptlona,  are  natin 
id  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Manj  apeefca  hare  been  Introduced,  belonging  to 


JLettraajgMh  Car.,  Bot.  Cab,,  Sil.,  Mood  out  ■ 
OmWe*  roammrntfyia  Cun.  (Jig.  117*;  li  a  vi 

""Tims; 


A  plant  baa  atood  ou 


It  la  probable  that  moat  o 

equally  hardy  with  thoae  a ,  .  — 

no  heaitation  In  aeanttng  that,  agalnit  a  Uued  wall,  with  atraw  hue. 
dlea  to  be  aet  aaninat  It  during  aerere  weather,  and  taken  off  for  an 
hour  or  more  errry  tine  day,  aJ]  the  notawnnw  might  be  exhibited  En 


reerery  fine  da 
it  London  In  gr 


it  bolda  good  In  the  cue  of  £rlc 
why,  If  the  tame  care  wen  aupi: 
cateof  nllttie  planta  of  thla  Trry 


leahould  not  follow  In  the 


CHAP.    XCV. 

I   THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER    I'HVM  ELA'CEJE. 


*-«.-,        «./. 
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Da' pun*  L.  Calyx  inferior,  somewhat  salver-shaped ;  in  most,  of  some  other 
colour  than  that  of  the  leaves,  and,  from  its  shape  and  colour,  resembling 
a  corolla:  segments  of  its  limb  4>,  deep,  ovate,  or  oblong,  imbricate  in  aesti- 
vation. Stamens  8,  in  two  rows ;  the  filaments  with  but  a  short  part  distinct 
from  the  tube  of  the  calyx;  the  anthers  not  prominent  beyond  it.  Ovary 
solitary.  Ovule  solitary,  pendulous.  Style  very  Bhort.  Stigma  capitate. 
Fruit  an  ovate  carpel,  pulpy  externally.  Seed  1,  pendulous.  Snrubs. 
Inner  bark  silky.  Most  of  the  kinds  evergreen.  Leaves  entire,  in  most 
alternate ;  if  not  alternate,  opposite.  Flowers  terminal  or  axillary,  mostly 
in  croups,  highly  fragrant.  The  whole  plant,  in  most,  perhaps  in  all,  intensely 
acrid  and  dangerous.  (Smith  Eng.  Flora ;  IAndl.  Nat.  Syst. ;  Brown  Prod., 
and  observation.} 

Di'rca  L.  Calyx  inferior,  funnel-shaped,  ending  in  4  (Du  Hamel  has  stated 
in  the  "  essential  character"  5)  unequal  teeth :  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  hence,  and  from  its  figure,  resembles  a  corolla.  Stamens  8,  arising 
from  the  middle  of  the  calyx,  and  prominent  beyond  its  tip,  unequal. 
Ovary  solitary.  Style  thread-shaped,  extending  a  little  beyond  the  sta- 
mens. Stigma  a  simple  point.  Fruit  a  dry  carpel.  Seed  1,  pendulous. 
D.  pal u stria  L.  is  the  only  species  described ;  and  is  a  low  shrub,  that  has 
upright  branches,  a  very  tough  bark,  and  flowers  3  together.  (Du  Ham., 
Bot.  Reg,,  IAndl.  N.  S.,  and  observation.) 

GENU8  I. 


DAPHNE  L.    The  Daphne.    Lin.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogfnia. 

Identification    Lin.  Gen.,  198. ;  Jusa,  Gen.  PI.,  77. ;  Lam.  HL,  t.  29a  ;  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  8.  p.  298. 

Synonytne,     Thymcketa  Town.  Inst.,  t  366.,  Gartn.,  t  39. 

Derivation.  Dapkni  is  asserted  by  Lindley,  and  some  other  botanists,  to  hare  been  the  Greek  name 
of  the  fluscus  racemosus,  or  Alexandrian  laurel,  into  which  it  it  fabled  that  Daphne  was  changed. 
**  Why  the  name  baa  been  applied  to  the  shrubs  now  called  Daphne,  it  is  not  eaay  to  say."  (LindL  Bot. 
Beg.,t.  1177.)  It  If  stated  in  Reef's  Cydop*&u  under  Laurus,  that  L.  nobilis  M  If  certainly 
the  Dapkni  of  Dioscorides,  and,  consequently,  toe  classical  laurel.  It  it  still  called  by  the  fame 
name  among  the  modern  Greeks;"  this  it  also  the  popular  belief  (See  St.  Pierre's  ETtm&ct  de  la 
Nature,  Lempriere*f  Oat*.  Diet.,  &c  &c.)  Supposing  the  Dapkni  to  have  been  the  £atirus  n6- 
bilia,  or  bay  tree,  it  if  easy  to  account  for  its  being  applied  to  this  genus,  the  D.  Mezereum 
being  formerly  called  the  dwarf  bay  in  England ;  and  nearly  all  the  species  retaining  the  names  of 
laoreole  and  laureola  in  France  and  Italy. 

Description,  $c.  Undershrubs,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  natives  chiefly  of 
Europe,  but  partly  also  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Asia,  including  Japan  and 
China.  The  odour  of  some  of  the  species  is  very  agreeable ;  and  the  bark  of 
all  of  them  is  acrid.  They  are  all  beautiful,  and  rather  difficult  to  propagate, 
except  by  seeds.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  1*. 
to  2s.  6d.  for  all  the  sorts,  except  D.  Mezereum,  and  D.  Laureola,  which 
are  6rf.  each. 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 
a  1.  D.  MEZEyREUM  L.     The  Mezereon  Daphne,  or  common  Mezereon. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  p.  509.;  WilkL  Sp.  PI,  2.  p.  415.}  Mill.  Diet,  n.  2.;  Smith  Eng. 
Flora,  2.  p.  228. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Synonym*!.  Spurge  Olive,  Spurge  Flax;  Flowering  Spurge,  Parkinson;  Dwarf  Bay,  Gerard', 
Laureoie  femelle,  Bote  gentil,  Mezereon,  Bois  JoH,  Fr. ;  gemeiner  Seidelbast,  or  Kellerbalz, 
Qer.  i  Peperachtige  Daphne,  Dutch ;  Laureola  femina,  Biondella,  Camelia,  Ital. ;  Laureola  hem- 
bra,  Span. 

Derivation.  Mezereum  and  Met creon  are  said  to  be  derived  from  madxaryon,  the  Persian  name  for 
thisfhrub. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1381. ;  (Ed.  FL  Dan.,  t  268. ;  and  out  Jig.  1180. 

Spec.  Char^  cjc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  deciduous.  Flowers  distributed  over 
the  branches  in  threes  mostly,  and  in  pairs  and  fours,  expanded  before  the 
leaves  are  protruded.  A  native  of  the  woods  of  northern  Europe.  (  Willd., 
Smith,  and  obs.)    Found  in  woods,  but  rare,  in  the  south  and  west  of 
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England ;  growing  to  the  height  of  I  ft,  and  flowering  in  February,  March, 
or  April. 

m  D.  M.  2  fibre  &lbo  has  white  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 
■  D.  M.  3  outumndie.  —  This  is  a  remarkably  distinct  variety,  not  fas- 
tigiate  in  its  mode  of  growth,  but  spreading;  also  with  larger  leaves 
than  the  species,  and  producing  its  flowers  in  autumn.     These  are 
very  seldom  succeeded  by  fruit,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  season 
at  which  they  are  produced.     It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub,  being 
commonly  covered  with  ita  gay  pinkish  blossoms  from  November  to 
March.    It  is  rare  in  the  nurseries  about  London  ;  and  is  principally 
propagated  by  tbe  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York. 
Dctrrijitvjn,  <(•<-.     The  mezereon  is  a  well-known  shrub,  much   valued  in 
our  gardens  and  shrubberies  for  the  beauty  both  of  its  flowers  and  fruit.     It 
produces  its  agreeably  fragrant  flowers  in  February  or  March,  before  the 
leaves;  when,  as  Cowper  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  its  branches  are 

"  Though  lentil,  well  ittind,  and  thick  bent 
With  bluihinji  wmthi,  lnvcKlng  every  ipriy."    TVa*,  book  v. 

The  whole  shrub  is  poisonous  to  human  beings, 
though  the  berries  are  a  favourite  food  for  finches, 
and  other  birds,  more  especially  the  robin.  The 
bark  is  powerfully  acrid :  it  is  used  in  France  for 
forming  actons  or  slight  blisters,  and  is  very  effica- 
cious in  cases  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  pro- 
duce a  aligbt  serous  discharge,  without  raising  a 
large  blister.  When  either  the  bark  or  berries  are 
chewed,  they  produce  violent  and  long-continued 
heat  and  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  The 
mezereon  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine;  but  it 
requires  to  be  administered  by  a  skilful  hand.  ■ 
When  the  berries  have  been  eaten  by  children  or 
others,  accidentally,  the  best  remedies  are  oil,  fresh  : 
butter,  linseed  tea,  milk,  or  some  other  kind  of;. 
emollient,  to  allay  the  violence  of  the  inflammation. 
The  branches  of  this  plant  afford  a  yellow  dye.  The 
mezereon  is  of  very  easy  culture.  It  is  generally 
propagated  by  seeds;  which,  if  suffered  to  get  dry 

before  they  are  sown,  will  remain  two  years  in  the  soil;  but  which,  if  sown  in 
autumn  immediately  after  gathering  them,  generally  come  up  the  following 
spring.  The  best  time  for  transplanting  this  shrub  is  in  October,  aa  it  begins 
to  vegetate  very  soon  after  Christmas.  It  thrives  most  in  a  loamy  soil,  add 
in  an  open  situation ;  and,  when  it  is  properly  treated,  and  has  room,  it  will 
in  8 or  10  years  form  a  bush  5ft.  or  6ft.  high,  and  7 ft.  or  6  ft.  in  diameter. 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  6  ft.  high.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  50t.  a  hundred;  and  of  the  autumn-flowering 
variety,  1*.  6d.  a  plant  i  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  a  plant :  and  at  New  York, 
20  cents,  and  of  the  white-flowered  variety,  50  cents. 

■  2.  D.  alta'ica  Pall.     The  Altaic  Daphne. 

UetMcalkm.     Pill  Ft  Ron,  1.  p.  53.  1.  35.  ;   Wllld    Sp.  PI.,  2.  p.  MS.)  SlnutnBot  Mig.,  L  1875.  ; 

Lola.  Cat,  ed.  1536. 
SlWMiWJL     Duphne  ■llliour,  I^urpol*  de  Tirurie,  Ft.  ;  SiWrtfrhor  SeMelbnt,  Grr. 
EmfrntHfi.    Yil.Fl.  Hum.,  1.  L  35.;  Bot  Mug.,  L  1875.;  Be*.  Cud,  L  399.  [  and  our  Jig.  1181. 

Spec.  CAar.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.  Flowers  sessile,  in 
terminal  umbels,  about  5  in  an  umbel.  (Sim*  in  Mot.  Mag.,  t.  1875.)  Bark 
reddish  brown  in  colour.  Leaves  oblone,  broader  towards  the  upper 
extremity,  and  narrowed  downwards,  of  a  somewhat  glaucous  and 
yellowish  green,  the  latter  colour  prevailing  most  while  they  are  young. 
Flowers  white,  and   scentless  ;  produced   in   May  and  June.     Lobes    of 


thymela'ce.x.     jja'phm. 


.<& 
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the  calyx  revolute.  A  native  of  the  Al- 
taic Alps,  in  Siberia.  {Ibid.)  In  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel,  it  in  stated  that  this  plant  bears  a 
striking  resemblance,  in  its  general  appearance, 
to  the  mexereon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  terminal  umbels, 
and  are  white  and  scentless.  It  is  at  present 
not  very  common  in  British  collections,  though 
it  well  deserves  a  place  there,  from  its  neat 
compact  habit  of  growth;  and  from  its  Sowers,  t\ 
which  come  in  in  succession  to  those  of  the  A 
Plants,  in  the  London 
ca,  are  2t.  6rf.  each. 

m  3.  D.  ai.pi'n  a  L.    The  Alpine  Daph 

MauOealiom.     Lin.  Sp..  510.,  Silt.,  371.  ;  Willi  Sp.  IT,  t  p.  ilB,  :  Mill. 

DicL.n.5.;  Gouin  lllllrtr,  31.  ;  W11W.  Arb.,99,  j  Lodd.  Cst,  «L  1BS8. 
Sftanyma      Tne    Alpine  Chuicl«    MnrlA.  Platti,,  S.p.  llg-i  Dsphnt 

dw  Alps*  Ft.  i  Alpen  SlcdeUwt,  f?rr. 
KV«k|t    Ixi*l.  Bat  C*h,  l  ee. ;  ind  oui  flg.  118S. 

Sfwr.  t'Aar.,  £c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  a  little  obtuse,  to- 
mentose  beneath,  deciduous.  Flowers  sessile,  aggre- 
gate. (Willd.  Sp.  PI., 'A.  p.  418.,  and  observation.)  A 
native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Italy,  and 
Austria;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2ft.,  flower- 
ing from  May  to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1759,  and 
is  frequent  in  collections. 
Description,  #c.     A  low  branchy  shrub,  with  white 

flowers,  silky  on  the  outside,  which  come  out  in  clusters 

from  the  aides  of  the  branches,  and  are  very  fragrant. 

They  appear  in  March,  and  are  succeeded  by  roundish 

red  berries,  that  ripen  in  September.     It  is  quite  hardy, 

and  is  very  suitable  for  rockwork ;   as   the   roots   fix 

themselves  deeply  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

B.  Erect.    Leavet  penutent.     Flower*  lateral. 
m  I.  D.  Lavrg'ola  L.     The  Laureola  Daphne,  or  Spurge  Laurel. 

+18.  i  Smith  Eng.  Flan,  Ipffl;  Hook.  FT. 

tMrtSi'ftii,  uk.  1.7.  1 6. 1  S.i  Luueala  Rail  Am,  +65,, 

i...   «...   ,...       „  _    —  ....... M  Djpnne.Tjurto]. 


Gtr.  Em.,  1*0*.  ;  TlrnneWa   Luireoh,  Scop. 


lii 


ir  Scideibait,  Grr. 
.183.;  mioutjtg.  1183. 

Leaves  obov ate- lanceolate,  smooth. 


Spec.  Ckar.,Sfc.  Evergreen, 
in  aiiDary,  simple,  drooping  clusters,  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves  : 
Bowers  in  each  about  5.  Calyx  obtuse. 
(Smith  Bag.  Flora.,  ii.  p.  280.)  An  ever- 
green shrub;  a  native  of  Britain,  and  most 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  producing  its 
yellowish  green  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  , 
clusters  of  5  each,  soon  after  Christmas,  if  i 
the  weather  be  not  very  severe,  and  continuing 
flowering  till  March.  Though  not  showy  in 
its  flowers,  it  is  a  valuable  plant  for  a  shrub- 
bery, from  its  being  evergreen,  and  from  its 
thick,  glossy,  shining  leaves  being  disposed  in 

tufts  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  give  it  a  full  bushy  appear- 
ance; which  has  a  good  effect  in  plantations,  where  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
duce masses  of  dark  green.  It  thrives  best  in  the  shade,  and  will  flourish 
in  situations  under  the  drip  of  trees,  where  few  other  plants  would  grow. 
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If  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  leaves  turn  back  with  a  kind  of  twist ;  and,  instead 
of  their  natural  pure  deep  green,  they  assume  a  brownish  tinge.  The  ber- 
ries are  oval,  green  at  first,  but  black  when  ripe ;  and  they  are  a  favourite 
food  of  singing  birds :  though,  as  De  Candolle  observes  in  the  Flore  Fran- 
poise,  they  are  poisonous  to  all  other  animals.  The  spurge  laurel  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  like  the  mezereon  ;  but,  as  they  will  remain  two  years  in  the 
ground  before  they  vegetate,  they  are  generally  treated  like  haws,  and  kept 
tor  some  time  in  the  rotting-heap.  It  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings ; 
but  not  readily.  It  is  much  used  in  nurseries,  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  more  tender  species  of  the  genus ;  but  as,  like  all  the  other  daphnes,  it 
has  few  roots,  it  requires  to  be  transplanted  with  care. 

*  5.  D.  po'ntica  L.     The  Pontic  Daphne,  or  twin-flowered  Spurge  Laurel. 
Identification.    Lin.  8pi  PL,  511. ;  PalL  PL  Rom.,  1.  p.  54. ;  Willd.  So.  PL,  2.  p.  4ia  ;  Lodd,  Cat, 

Synonynte*.    rhymelc'a  pontica,  citrei  foliis,  Tourn.  Itin.,  a  p.  180.  1 180.}  Laureole  du  Levant, 

Fr.  ',  Pontischer  Stodelbast,  Ger. 
Engraving*.    Tourn.  Itln.,  3.  t  180. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1. 1882. ;  and  our  fig.  1184. 

Spec.  Cfiar.,  $c.    Evergreen.    Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  glabrous.     Flowers 
bractless,  glabrous,  in  many-flowered    upright  clusters,  each  of  the  long 

{>artial  stalks  of  which  bears  two  flowers.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate, 
ong.  (Spreng.)  A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  producing  its  greenish  yellow  flowers  in 
April  and  May.     It  was  introduced  in  1759,  ana  is  frequent  in  collections. 

Varieties. 

*  D.  />.  2  rubra  Hort.  has  red  flowers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid.     It 

is  rather  more  tender  than  the  species. 

*  D.  p.  SfbHis  variegdtis  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836,  has  variegated  leaves. 

Description,  $c.  The  whole  plant,  in  general 
appearance,  strongly  resembles  the  common 
spurge  laurel ;  but  the  leaves  are  more  oval,  and 
snorter;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in 
twos  instead  of  fives,  are  yellower,  and  of  a 
sweeter  scent.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  lemon  tree,  especially  in  colour; 
whence  Tournefort's  trivial  name.  When  bruised, 
they  smell  like  those  of  the  elder.  This  fine  plant 
was  first  discovered  by  Tourneibrt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  on  hills  and  in  woods ;  and  Pallas 
says  that  it  is  also  found  in  Siberia,  in  thick  woods, 
and  in  the  valleys  which  occur  between  the  ridges 
of  lofty  mountains.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  the  win- 
ters of  the  climate  of  London  without  protection;  but,  being  disposed  to  put  forth 
its  young  shoots  very  early,  they  are  often  injured  in  exposed  situations,  by  the 
spring  frosts;  "an  inconvenience  which  probably  might  be  avoided  by  planting 
it  in  thickets,  and  under  the  shelter  of  trees."  (Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1282.)  It  thrives 
best  in  soil  similar  to  that  usually  prepared  for  American  plants,  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  wall,  or  in  some  other  sheltered  situation,  where  it  will  form  a  very 
handsome  bush,4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings.   Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, are  Is.  6d.  each. 

•  6.  D.  Thymelje'a  L.     The  Thymelsea,  or  Milkwort-Wcc,  Daphne. 

Identification.    Vahl  Symb.,  1.  p.  28. :  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  416. 

Synonymes.    TbymeUca  foliis polygalie glabrit  Bauh.  Pm.t  46a  ;  T.  alplna gl*bra, flosculic sublutcis 
ad  fbliorum  ortum  sessilibus,  Pluk.  Aim.,  366.  t  229.  f.  2. :  Sanamdnda  vlridis  vd  glabra  Bank 
Prod.,  160. :  Saoamiinda  glabra  Bauh.  Hist.,  1.  p.  592. ;  Pasterlna  71)ymefceNa  Dec  ;  the  Wild 
Olive:  Lafhymclie,  Fr.;  asUoser  Seidelbast,  G<£  ' 

Derivation.     7hymela;'a  ii  probably  derived  from  tkymoM,  poison,  and  elaio,  or  eUea,  the  olive  tree, 
in  reference  to  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant,  and  its  slight  resemblance  to  the  olive 

Engravings.    Ger.  Prov.,  t.  17.  t  2. ;  Pluk.  Aim.,  t.  229.  f.  2. ;  and  out  Jig.  1185. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Evergreen.  Stem  much  branched.  Branches  simple,  warted. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  broader  towards  the  tip,  crowded.     Flowers  axillary, 
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sessile.  {  Void  Sywb.,  1.  p.  28.)  A  native  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montpelier,  where  it  forms  o  shrub  3ft.  high, 
flowering  from  February  to  April.  Introduced  in  1815;  but 
rare  in  collections.  The  leaves  are  of  a  glaucous  hue ;  and  the 
Sowers,  which  are  produced  in  clusters  on  the  sides  of  the 
brandies,  are  of  a  yellowish  green j  they  are  inconspicuous,  and 
they  are  succeeded  by  small  berries,  which  are  yellowish  when 
ripe.  The  plant  requires  to  be  kept  warm  and  dry ;  and  to  be 
grown  in  sandy  peat,  kept  in  an  equable  decree  of  moisture.  For 
this  reason,  this  and  other  species  of  Daphne  form  very  suitable 
plants  for  being  grown  together  in  a  daphnetum,  ir  **"" 
ner  as  the  heaths  in  an  ei      ' 


•  7.  D.  Ta'rtob-BAT'ra  L.     The  Tarton-rah-a,  or  tiheiy-ieaved,  Daphne. 
MnKMiaafL   Lta. ap.,eia ;  wmisp.pt,ap.*n.i  taiiCst, 

lim.iia  nijmri«'»  folli.  amdlwnlihui 
JnvL  Pirn..  46&  |  1tom.lUn  Galk-oroi 
Let.  Ic^SIi.-,  SinamoDdaersmtMa ' -'" 
•errria  ittrltm-r<Mr*Sd\r*l.;  Otrat 

hlanrJuL  fV  ■  Sitberblaltrlr™  Seidpllm 

.  Ic, ■371.  j  But.  It,  M.  1  FL  Ona,  1  S54  ,  and 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Leaves  persistent,  obovate,  nerved,  ■ 
silky,  hoary.     Flowers  sessile,  lateral,  aggregate,  \ 
imbricated  with  scales  at  the  base.    (Vahl  Symb.)  ; 
A  native  of  the  south  of  France,  where  it  grows  j 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  flowering  from  Hay  to  July.  -1 
Cultivated  by  Miller  in  17.19,  and  now  frequent  In 
collectioni).    This  species  is  remarkable  for  the 
smalLness  and  nlkmess  of  its  leaves,  and  the  white 
appearance  of  the  whole  plant.    The  flowers  are 
small,  yellowish,  sessile,  and  come  out  in  thick 
clusters.    The  plant  ia  very  suitable  for  rock  work, 
as  its  branches  are  weak,  irregular,  and  scarcely 
ligneous ;  it  requires  a  warm  dry  situation,  exposed 
to  the  sun.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1».  Gd.  each. 

»  8.  D.  (?  T.)  pvbb'sceks  L.    The  pubescent  Daphne. 

BaMlf.     Un.  Hut,  66.  j  Willi  Sp.  PI..  *  p.  417. 

twpa  TTiTwil.'. MBcs,  Tutoikn^GallD.|Bv*iBdBrfaiiai,ndpM'aanlamskt,WaML 
cn*3  In  TtlU  An.  Hart.  KiaaJ;  benurter  SeMeAM  On. 

bpatw    'mi  C*t  Mart.  PU«nt,  t  *a  f.  S. 

SfiK.  Our.,  {£-  Stem  pabeuent,  rimplt.  Lara  uncar.lancnnl«le,  almott  nucntule,  alternate 
Flavin nfUBT I  6.«  fewer.  Id  ui  mil;  khIIc,  urraw,  ihorter  than  the  leaf;  the  tubcthreni- 
■bapad  uH  dawny.  It  mm  diir.rcnt  from  D.  Tbjmdx\  ui  ■■  Ibuml  in  Auatria  bi  Jaoouin 
(SW)    It  fcititedt*  hire  tnleiTci  nearly  6erddusw.    Introduced  In  181a 

»  0.  D.  (?  T.)  towbnto'sa  Lam.     The  tomentose  Daphne. 

MnlMuMM.    Ia.  Diet.  I  N.  Da  Hen.,  I.  p.  Sa 

%— ■— 1     PuihIM  vllloiaZ*,.;  L*ur(o&  cotoonemc  Ijm.  Encpc,  10. 

»ja-  Oar.,  Ac  Flower,  (wile,  miliar..  Lais  obtuu-oMuM,  cmtnd  with  tomcolum  on  both 
•adaa.  (£*■.)  A  lowihrub,  »erj  nearlj  allltd  loj).  rdrftn-rofni,  but  larger  In  all  Hi  parti,  and 
with  noreobtuaelrm™,  which  iremscral  with  tomentum,  tnatead  if  a  ■!&»  down.  Itlianatirt 
oIAiia  Mroor  and  the  Lrrant,  and  products  lla  white  flowon  In  M17.      1!  


C.  Erect.     Leave*  pcrtutait.     Flowers  terminal. 
■  10.  D.  COLli'na   8nM.     The  hill-infloWing  Daphne,  or  Neapolitan 


J»»i,  t  MR  ;  &  Do  Hm,  t.  i.  ■'  WlkNroB  DI»a.X  Daphrtf 

t—mmmM    D.ct*rna.i^r7«.,t.o^,>D.tuxlfoUa  faUSfmi.,  l.p,»i  Daphne  o>i  Colli i**, 

Lauraole  a  FeulllH  deSarrtJ,  A-.  i  Stumpfblattriger  SEielbaat,  Grr.  ^^ 

Jrarraisui.     Fl.  OlH,  t  369. ;  Smith  SokiL.  L  iST:  BoL  Hag-,  t  «8.  i  N   Du  Ham.,  t  i  (  Hot. 

fi*7t  1»*S.;  and  ovrjlg.  1187.  ' 
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Spec,  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  glabrous  and  glossy 
above,  and  hirsutely  villous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
terminal  groups.  Calyx  externally  silkily  villous; 
its  lobes  ovate,  obtuse.  (Wikstrom, quoted  in  Bot. 
Reg.,  t.  822.)  A  low  shrub,  with  pretty  pinkish 
blossoms,  round  abundantly  on  low  hills,  andon 
the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  flowers  from  Janu- 
ary to  June.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Tournefort  in 
the  Isle  of  Candia  (the  ancient  Crete) ;  and  after- 
wards by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
1787.  It  was  introduced  in  1752,  and  is  frequent  in 
collections.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  daph- 
netum.  Grafted  plants,  grown  in  a  border  sheltered 
from  the  north  by  a  wall,  thrive  well ;  and  form  thick 
bushes,  with  nearly  level  heads,  covered  with  flowers. 
The  branches  always  take  an  upright  direction,  and 
are  tipped  with  groups  of  pale  pink  blossoms,  which 
are  extremely  fragrant,  and  expand  very  early  in  the 
spring.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
1*.  6a.  each. 


all.  D.  (c.)  nkapolita^a  Lodd.    The  Neapolitan  Daphne. 

Uentycatk*.    Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t  719. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 
Synonym*.    D.  cotUna  ft  neapoUttna  UndL  in  Bot  Beg.,  t  888. 
Engravings.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t 719.  ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 883.  j  and  ourjfe.  1188. 

Spec  Char.,  fyc.  "  This  pretty  plant  is  surely  a  mere  variety  of  D.  collina, 
from  which  it  differs,  as  far  as  we  can  observe,  after  comparing  the  living 
plants,  chiefly  in  the  want  of  pubescence  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves.  Like  many  other  plants  with  which  the 
catalogues  and  floras  of  the  present  day  are  augmented,  it  is 
a  sport  of  nature,  which  the  ingenious  acuteneas  of  mo- 
dern botanists  have  brought  into  notice;  but  which,  if 
unmolested  upon  its  native  hills,  would  quickly  have  passed 
away  into  the  type  from  which  it  sprang.     (Ltndley  in  Bot.  l  lbW 

Reg.,  u  822.)  In  cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1822.   Price  of  plants 
2s.  6d.  each. 

•  12.  D.  (c.)  oleoi^es  L.    The  Olive-like  Daphne. 

Identification.  Lin.  Mant,  66. ;  Schreb.  Dec,  tS. 1 7.:  WlDd.  Sp.  PL,*,  p. 483. ; 

Reich.,  2.  p.  19*. ;  Sims  in  Bot  Mag.,  1 1917. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Symmymes.    ChamssdaphnGldei  creaca  Atpin.  Exot.,  44.  t  43. :   Thjnu 


eredca  olea  folio  utriutqae  gUbro  TOyrn.  Cor.,  41. ;  Daphne 
EncycL,  3.  p.  483. ;  Laureole  a  Feuillei  d'OUvier,  Fr. ;    Oelbaumbttttriger 
Seidelbast,  Ger. 
Engraeingt.    Alpin.  Exot,  t  43. ;  Schreb.  Dec.,  13.  t  7. ;  Bot  Hag.,  1 1917.  j 
Bot  Cab.,  t  899. ;  and  cm  Jig.  1189. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  terminated  with 
a  minute  mucro,  glabrous  upon  both  sides.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, sessile,  a  few  together,  and  surrounded  by  leaves, 
that  in  some  measure  involucrate  them.  (Bot.  Mag.,  U 
1917.)  A  native  of  Crete,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.,  and  produces  its  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  It  is  less  showy  in  its  flowers  than  D.  collina,  but 
is  deserving  of  cultivation  from  its  nearly  glossy  and  pointed 
leaves,  and  neat  habit  of  growth.  It  was  introduced  in  1815. 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  Is.  6d.  each. 

*  13.  D.  (c.)  seri'cba  Vahl.    The  silky-leaved  Daphne. 

Jdentifictthon,    Vahl  Snob..  1.  p.  88. ;  Wild.  Sp.  PL,  2.  p.  423. 

*£■*«"«•.  ,12ydlE5f™S?  ol^L9iS  ,ub5?* vlfio-°  Tnarn-  °9r>  *L 5  DAphnt otarfolU Lam. 
EncycL,  3.  p.  424 ;  Seidenartiger  Seldelbatt,  G*r. 
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ajttr.  Ola-..  Jc.  L«™  latmeolate,  bhintlih,  glihroia  tltrtt,  rinom  beneath.  Flowen  tennlniJ, 
•fgrrfUe,  vlumn,  w*ll<.  Loon  oflht  ciIti  o«ik  Itdiflenlrou  /J.  (c)  defitdM  In  lu  lain 
briu*  tUIhh  beneath,  in  the  number  gf  lb  flo»cn,  and  In  the  lobei  of  the  cttji  beta*  Dutsaf, 
(IWW.)  A  luUiieor  Cndlm  uu)  N.olet.  introduced  Id  I8W1  but  we  huTB  tint  wen  tin  pint. 
D.  lericei  Dn,  noticed  In  p.  I7i,  liaiutlivof  the  MlraiUru,  end  u  oiUte»  different  pUnt  front 

•  14.  D.  striata  Trat.     The  at.riated-coty.r«f  Daphne. 

Mnbi-baMm.     Tr.lt  j  Spr«iS.  Sytt j  £.  p.  137. 

£*ee.  OUr.,  Ac.  I «voi  luhipHtiuUte-Hneir,  mKt  tipped  wltli  «  usmll  mucin,  tfWuout  Flowenj 
terminal,  enieeate,  millo,  glabroua.  Brleted.  Lob™  of  the  tailj*  «uie.  A  lutlte  of  Swilierland 
and  Hunpur.  (fF*H-  .**?••  "'  P-**7-'    Tnl"  P1*"1  ''  hU  u  h*T"  b™  "foduod  ">  Ul&V 

D.  Erect.     Leavei  pertittent.     Fltnocri  in  Racemtt. 
»  15.  .D.  Gni'diuh  i.     The  Guidium,  or  Flax-leaved,  Daphne. 

Idnqutxm.    Lin.  Sp.  «,  311. ;  Mill  Wet,  m.  7-1  Willd.  So.  PL,  1  p.  ten. ,  Laid.  Cut,  **. 

%wfiu.  fteMrt  fbllla  llnl  Ini  n.,  IB*.;  Spurge  Flu,  HounUIn  Widow  Wiik  ;  Dnhue 
OnJaium,  Lanrtole  t  Penieule,  Vr.  ;  RbpesUntttlfer  Cekmuinl,  Ber. 


Spec.  Char.,  #c.     Evergreen.     Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  cuspidate  tip. 
Flowers  in  terminal, panic! ed  racemes.   (Willd.)    A  native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Narbonue,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.,  and  Sowers  from  June  to  August.     It 
was  introduced  in  1797,  and  is  frequent  in 
collections.    An  elegant  little  shrub,  with  ter-  i 
minal  panicles  of  sweet-smelling  pink  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  small,  globular,  red 
berries.    Hie  same  deleterious  properties  are  ( 
attributed  to  this  shrub,  as  to  the  common 
mexereon.    It  is  rather  tender,  but  would  be 
suitable    for    conservative  rockwork.       Dr. 
Lindley  observes  of  this  plant,  that  both  it 
and  PaKeriua  riuetdria  are  used  in  the  south 
of  Europe  to  dye  wool  yellow.   (N.  S.  of 
Bol.)    The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2* .  6d.  each. 

E.  Prostrate.     Leavei  periiitent.     Floweri  terminal,  aggregate. 

t-16.  D.Chkq'svm  L.     The  Garland-flower,  or  trotting.  Daphne. 

Ill  at  i   rim.    IiD,8p,,olL,  Seat,  STL(  WlM8p.Fl.,  ip.«ftj  Sot.  Mag.,  r-Sia,  Loud.  Cat. 

fjaeopjam    Cneurum  Vett*.  BW.,46.,  Du  Maf.,  89.;  wohlrieclierrfer  SeWelbMt,  Qer. 

Bmtri*1,*-    Jarq,  Au«,  5.  t,  U&  ;  Bot  Hu,  t.  3U  i  Bat.  Cu.,  L  1800.  j  nd  our  Jig.  1191. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  d/e.  Evergreen.  Stems  trailing.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous, 
mucronate.  It  flowers  twice,  a  year.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  aggregate, 
sessile,  red  upon  the  upper  side,  and  the  groups  of  them  ore  surrounded  by 
leaves.  (Willd.)  It  is  wild  in  Switzerland,  Hungary,  the  Pyrenees,  Mount 
Baldo,  Germany,  and  France,  where  it  grows  a-  foot  high,  and  flowers  is 
April  and  September. 

i-  D.  C  2/ofint  tariegdHi.  —  The  leaves  have  a  narrow  portion  of  yellow 
it  the  edges. 

"  '"  ,. — uiueiua.  in  his  M  .... 

h  white 
flowers-.  (Willd.  Sp.  PI.) 
Dacripticm,  d}t.     This  plant  is  seldom  more  than 
a  foot  high,  but  it  is  ornamented  by  numerous  pink- 
ish flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  terminal  umbels, 
and  are  remarkably  fragrant.    The  berries  are  white, 
snail,  and  globose,  but  they  ere  seldom  produced 
in  England.      The   plant  is  valuable  for  rockwork, 
sad  growing  in  pots,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit, 
4r  8 
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.and  the  beauty  and  delightful  fragrance  of  its  flowers.    It  is  commonly  propa- 
gated by  layers,  and  it  thrives  beat  in  peat  soil,  kept  rather  moist. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  qfDAphne. 

m  D.  odbraThunb.  FL  Jap.,  15a.  Banks  la  Kaxnpt, t 16*  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  ILp.  96.,  N.  Da  Ham., 
1.  p.  28..  LoddL  Cat,  ed.  1836 :  D.  sinensis  LanuDtcL  $  the  sweet-scented  Daphne,  Ltnreole  da  Chine, 
Daphne  odorant,  Ft.  ;  wohlrlecbender  Seidelbast,  Ger.y  baa  the  leaves  lanceolate,  thin,  and  glabrous  y 
ana  the  flowers  terminal  and  sessile,  (Laat.  in  N.  Dm  Ham.,  L  p.  28.)  It  Is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
which  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1771,  and  forms  an  erect  shrub,  greatly  resembling  D.  ponttca 
in  general  appearance:  The  branches  are  glabrous,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  terminal 
sunbelt,  are  remarkably  sweet  The  flower  buds  are  pink  in  their  exterior, 
and  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  after  expansion,  are  pink  on  the  outside,  though 
they  are  white  within.  D.  odbra  was  first  brought  to  England  by  Benjamin 
Torrens,  Esq.,  and  being  confounded  with  the  D.  Indies  of  Linnims,  from 
which  it  diners  in  having  sessile  flowers  and  alternate  leaves,  it  was  at  first 
kept  in  the  stove  By  degrees  it  was  tried  in  a  green-bouse,  and  ks  now  found 
to  stand  in  the  open  air  In  sheltered  situation*.  Du  Hamel  classes  It  with  the 
.myrtle  and  the  orange  as  to  hardiness  There  Is  a  plant  In  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  has  stood  out  since  1891 
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a  D  o.  9  varUgUa  Lodd,  Cat,  ed.  1888,  lias  variegated  Jeeves,  and  quite 
white  flowers.  

•  D.o.  SriAra D.Don,  Brit  Fl.  GanL,  td ser..tS2(Landour,/fe  1192., 
has  lanceolate  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  pink  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  extremities  ef  the  shoots ;  "they  are  of  a  dark  red 
In  the  bud  state,  but  become  paler  and  glossy  alter  expansion,  and  they 
are  then  highly  fragrant''  There  are  plants  In  the  nurserv  of  Mr.  O. 
Smith,  at  Islington,  which  appear  very  nearly  hardy,  having  borne  a 
considerable  degree  of  frost  without  protection.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  xU. 
p.  75.)  _ 

m  D.  hybrida  Swt.  Brit.  Fl.  Gard.,  1st  ser.  t.  200.,  Bot  Reg.  t  1177.,  and 
our^g.  1 193. ;  the  2>.  delphinia  of  the  French  gardeners ;  and  the  D.  dau- 
phfnii,  or  dauphin's  daphne,  of  the  English  gardeners ;  has  the 
branches  pubescent  when  young,  but  afterwards  becoming 
glabrous.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong-elliptic,  glossy  above,  and 
pubescent  beneath.  Flowers  in  terminal  groups,  nearly  ses- 
sile, and  covered  on  the  outside  with  silky  hairs.  (Swt.  Brit. 
FL  Gard.)  This  is  a  highly  esteemed  kind,  and  one  that  is 
much  propagated  in  the  London  nurseries.  It  grows  freely, 
has  large  nandsotne  glossy  leaves,  and  produces  its  purplish 
flowers,  which  have  a  most  delightful  fragrance,  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  2>.  col- 
lma  and  D.  oddra ;  but  it  is  not  known  when,  or  by  whom, 
it  was  originated.  It  is  generally  kept  in  the  green-house, 
but  would  succeed  perfectly  in  the  open  tar,  if  planted  in  light 
sandy  soil,  against  a  south  wall  where  it  could  be  protected 
in  very  severe  weather.  It  flowers  under  glass  in  February, 
but  would  probably  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  in  the 
open  ground.  (Sweet  and  Undl.) 

fit  D  HuUca  L.,  the  Indian  or  Chinese  daphne,  is  a  small  shrub,  with  acute 
entire  leaves,  and  terminal  sessile  flowers.  Introduced  in  1800,  but  much 
more  tender  than  either  of  the  preceding  species. 

SI  D.  paayrdoM  WaL,  D.  cannaMna  WaL>  is  a  Nepal  species,  from  the  inner  bark  of  which  a  soft 
kind  of  paoer  has  been  made  in  India.    It  was  wtroduoad  to  1834. 

Genus  II. 


1193 


DITiCAX.    The  Dirca,  or  Leather-wood.    Lin.  Syst.  Octandria 

Monog/nia. 

k.  12.  j  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol  Hi.  p.  198. ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  292. 

55. 

from  the  plant  growing  in  watery  places. 

•  1.  D.  palu'stris  L.    The  Marsh  Dirca,  or  Leatktr-toood. 

Identification.    Lin.  Anxra.  Acad~  &  p.  IS. ;   WiUd.  So.  PL,  2.  p.  484, ;  Bot  Beg.,  t  &£.;  N.  Du 

Ham.,  iii.  p.  19&  ;  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  1896. 
Svnonyms*    Moorwood ;  Bois  de  Cuir,  Bois  de  Plomb,  Fr, ;  Sump.  Lederhob  Ocr. 
Engravtmgt.    Lin.  Amoen.  Acad.,  3,t.tf,7.j  Du  Ham.  Art*  h  t  212.  j  Bot  Reg.,  t  298. ;  and 

our  jfe.1194. 
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DeicriptioH,  $c.  A  low  deciduous  shrub  with  the  habit  of  a  miniature  tree, 
*  native  of  Virginia,  where  it  grow*  about  £  ft.  or  a  ft.  high,  producing  its 
yellow  flowers  in  March  and  April.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1750,  and  is  common  in  collection 
of  peat-earth  shrubs.  It  has  a  branchy  and 
fasttgiate  habit,  and  has  a  tumidity  at  the  base 
of  each  branch  on  the  under  side.  The  bark  is 
brown  and  glabrous.  Luuueus  has  remarked 
that  the  wood  and  bark  are  so  tough,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  divide  the  substance  of  either 
without  a  knife,  and  this  quality  has  obtained 
for  the  plant  the  English  uanieof  leather-wood. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  oblong,  alternate,  of 
a  pale  green,  villous  beneath,  and  deciduous. 
The  flowers  are  produced  while  the  plant  is 
leafless,  and,  in  England,  they  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
followed  by  seeds.  The  bud  of  the  shoot  of  the 
same  year  n  enclosed  in  the  bud  of  the  Inflo- 
rescence. The  young  plants  are  very  liable  to 
he  eaten  by  snails,  (iol.  Reg.)  Though  quite 
a  tree  in  its  habit  of  growth,  it  is  rarely  seen  in 
England  above  3  ft.  high.     In  Canada,  the  twigs 

are  used  for  rods,  and  the  bark  for  ropes,  baskets,  i 

etc.,  for  which  it  is  very  suitable,  being  equal  in 
strength  and  toughness  to  the  bark  of  the  lime 
tree.     In  British  gardens,  D.  palustris  is  propa- 
gated by  layers,  which  require  two  years  to  root  properly.     The  soil  in  which 
the  phut  grows  best  is  peat  kept  moist.    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  5s.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  3  franca ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

App.  I.     Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 


IU  Eofc  Rtg.,  1 7S7.  sbai  grey  Tfflnu  toana, «"■>  l»r****"» 
i  qwclH  taVnlfhtl  &oUc  tttnwr,  King"'  Band,  Cbehaw,  * 

wg  known  in  oldailtoajaa    It  I>  i  natlretfttie  Ci«  at _Gcod 

ranch*  which  ban  the  kana  Imbricated  along  thctr  tcimlnal 
flowenfdmiinilljm  tbelermlnilnHUoflncbtwicbm.  Nearly 
aamn,  naUna  of  Us  Cape  <*  Good  Hoot,  which  night  pnssMj 

*.,  L  5*0.,  the  ehatrHtulud  plmdea.  la  tolerably  hardy     It  to 

Ign,  a  natl*e  of  Mew  Holland,  which  waa  introduced  in  1817. 

lien  an  while,  an  produced  In  Mar,  and  ihey  an  lucceaded  by  a  berry-Ukc  aaaaUs 

la  muu  btoc*  when  npe,  and  bai  a  atrlalns  aafs  na  Ik*  tlsal  ansa  jSsaMswS 


CHAP.  XCVI. 

OV  THE   HARDY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  01*  THE  ORDER  SANTJLAyCKX. 

The  only  hardy  genus  is  Nysso  I..,  to  which  the  following  character  be- 

Vi'isa  L.  Flowers  bisexual  and  male :  the  two  kinds  upon  distinct  plants, 
and  without  petals. — Bisexual  flower.  Calyx  connate,  with  the  ovary  in  its 
lower  part;  it  baa  a  free  5- parted  limb.  Stamens  5.  Ovary  ovate,  containing 
1  pendulous  ovule  (S  in  some  instances,  Nuttall).  Style  simple,  revolute 
(curved  inwards,  Rees's  Cyclop.).  Stigma  acute.  Fnut  a  roundish  drupe : 
soit  elliptical,  acute,  angular,  somewhat  irregular,  grooved  length  wise,contaiu- 
4i  3 
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ing  1  seed  which  is  albuminous,  and  has  an  embryo  that  has  large  leafy  coty- 
ledons and  a  superior  radicle.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  5-parted,  spreading: 
Stamens  5, 8, 10,  and  12;  surrounding  a  shield-shaped  gland  (  ?  an  unformed 
pistil). — Trees.  Leaves  alternate,  entire.  Inflorescence  axillary,  peduncled, 
of  1  dower,  or  several  aggregate  flowers.  ?  The  male  flowers  in  a  corymb. 
Fruit  red  or  blackish  purple,  suffused  with  a  frosty  appearance.  (Nutt. 
Gen.,  LmdL  N.  S.  of  Boi.%  fcee*'s  Cyd.t  other  sources,  and  observation.) 
Osyvris  L.  Flowers  apetalous,  unisexual,  at  least  in  effect;  those  of  the  2 
sexes  upon  distinct  plants. — Male.  Flowers  borne  in  lateral  racemes,  about 
3 — 5  in  a  raceme,  and  disposed  in  1 — 2  pairs,  with  a  terminal  odd  one. 
Calyx  spreadingly  bell-shaped,  3-parted ;  its  aestivation  valvate.  Nectary 
disk-like,  3-cornered.  Stamens  3,  arising  from  the  nectary,  alternate  to  its 
angles,  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  calyx ;  anthers  of  2  separate  lobes 
that  open  inwards.  (71  Neet  ab  E.^  Scopoli  (Fl.  Cam.}  nas  seen  the 
rudiments  of  an  ovary,  and  of  styles,  in  the  male  flower.  {Willd.  Sp.  PL) 
—  Female.  Flowers  solitary.  Calyx  urceolate ;  its  tube  connate  with  the 
ovary*  •  its  limb  free,  3-cleft.  Style  single.  Stigmas  3.  There  are  not 
any  rudiments  of  stamens.  (T.  Neet  ab  Esenb.)  Rather  the  flower  is 
bisexual,  but  it  does  not  bear  seed  unless  a  male  plant  is  contiguous. 
(Willd.  Sp.  PL)  Fruit  globose,  fleshy  exteriorly,  crowned  by  die  hmb  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  remains  of  the  style.  Carpel  with  crustaceous,  brittle 
walls.  Seed  affixed  by  its  base.  Embryo  incurved,  in  the  centre  of  fleshy 
albumen. — O.  alba  L.y  the  only  known  undisputed  species,  is  a  shrub  with 
twiggy  branches,  alternate,  linear-lanceolate,  small  leaves,  white  flowers,  and 
red  fruit.     (T.  Neet  ab  Eienbeck  Gen.  PL  Floras  Go-mamas.) 

Genus  I. 


ffliffl 


NY'S&I  L.  The  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree.  Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  DiVcia; 
or  rather,  according  to  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  Decandria  Monog/nia. 

Uemtycatkm.    Un.  Geo.,  561.  ;  Iin.  Geo.,  ed.  8cbxeb.,  No.  1599, ;  W11W.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  His. ;  Mm. 

Diet  r.  S.j  Rees'i  Cyclop. 
Derivation.    From  Nys$a,  a  water  nymph  to  called;  a  name  giyen  to  this  plant  by  Llnnasua, 

becaiue  "  it  grows  in  the  waters."  {uori.  CI0O    Tupelo  appears  to  be  an  aboriginal  name. 

De$cription9  $c.  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America,  and,  though 
several  sorts  have  been  described  by  botanists,  probably  all  referable  to  two, 
or  at  most  three,  species :  viz.  N.  biflora,  N.  candicans,  and  N.  tomentdsa,  the 
last  two  being  yerj  nearly  allied.  In  the  case  of  Nyssa,  as  in  those  of  2<Yaxinus 
and  Quercus,  there  are  seeds  of  several  alleged  species  procured  from  America ; 
and  though  plants  from  these  may  come  up  tolerably  distinct,  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  circumstance  sufficient  to  constitute  each  sort  a  species.  The  trees 
of  this  genus  are  of  little  use  for  their  timber ;  but  the  fruit  of  N.  candicans, 
N.  tomentdsa,  and  N.  denticulata,  gathered  a  little  before  maturity,  and  pre- 
served with  sugar,  forms  an  agreeable  conserve,  tasting  somewhat  like  cran- 
berries. {Nuttall  Gen.).  In  British  gardens,  two  or  three  of  the  sorts  occa- 
sionally occur ;  but  they  are  not  common  in  collections.  The  largest  nyssa 
that  we  know  of  in  England  is  at  Richmond,  where,  in  1836,  it  was  45  ft. 
high.  The  trees  which  have  flowered  in  England  have,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  only  produced  male  blossoms ;  but,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
fruit,  the  foliage  of  all  the  species  of  die  genus  dies  off  of  an  intensely  deep 
scarlet.  The  different  sorts  are  almost  always  raised  from  seeds ;  and  seeds 
with  the  names  of  N.  denticulata,  N.  tomentdsa,  N.  aquatica  (N.  biflora),  N. 
candicans,  and  N.  sylvatica.  according  to  Chariwood's  Catalogue  for  .1836, 
are  sold  at  It.  a  packet.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2* .  6d.  each ; 
at  BoUwyller  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  1  dollar. 
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1  1.  N.  BIFLO^RA  Michx.    The  twin-flowered  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree. 

Hetd&cuUtm.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  259. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  1113. 

BMUMfiiim.  N.  aquatica  ZJ*  5a  /»*,  151 L,  flbrt  GitfT.  464..  Dm  Rot  Harbk.,  I.  pi  444,,  Micks.  N. 
Amer.  8gL.  iiL  p.  36. :  N.  caroliniana  L. ;  N.  tntegrifblia  ^Jtf .  //or*.  A>w,  S.  p.  44GL ,  Smith  in  it<r»(« 
Onto*;  N.  ped&nculit  unlfloris  Grom.  Firg.,  18L  ;  Mountain  Tupelo,  Mart.  MUL  j  Gum  Tree,  Sour 
Gun* Tree,  Peperldge,  Amer. 

Mmgrmwmg*.    Catob.  Car.,  L  til.  j  Plux.  Aim.,  1 172.  f.6. ;  and ourjfe*  1196, 1196. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  entire,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous. 
Female  flowers  two  upon  a  peduncle.  (  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  1 1 13.)  The 
drupe  is  short  and  obovate,  and  the  nut  striated.  (Michaux.)  A  decidu- 
1 195        ous  tree,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Ca-  j  j  9$ 

rolina,  in  watery  places,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  45  ft. ; 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was 
introduced  in  1739,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  common  sorts  in  British  collec- 
tions. The  tupelo  tree  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  southern  parts  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  it  grows  only  in  wet  ground ; 
having  a  clear  stem,  of  a  uniform  size, 
from  the  base  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.,  where  it  throws  out  horizontal  branches.  On  old  trees  the  bark  is 
"  thick,  deeply  furrowed,  and,  unlike  that  of  every  other  tree,  divided  into 
hexagons,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  regular."  (Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.y  iii. 
p.  37).  The  leaves  are  smooth,  slightly  glabrous  below,  and  often  united 
in  bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  lateral  shoots.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  scarcely  apparent ;  but  the  fruit,  which  is  always  abundant,  and 
attached  in  pairs,  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  is  ornamental,  remaining  on 
.  the  tree  after  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  and  affording  food  for  birds.  "  The 
tupelo  holds  a  middle  place  between  trees  with  hard  and  those  with  soft 
wood.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  the  sap-wood  is  of  a  light  reddish  tint, 
and  the  heart-wood  of  a  deep  brown.  Of  trees  exceeding  15  in.  or  18  in. 
in  diameter,  more  than  half  the  trunk  is  hollow."  (Michx.)  The  timber 
of  the  tupelo  is  of  little  value,  but,  from  its  peculiar  organisation  (the  fibres 
being  united  in  bundles,  and  interwoven  like  a  braided  cord),  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  split.  It  is  on  this  account  much  esteemed  in  America  for 
wooden  bowls.  As  fuel,  it  burns  slowly,  and  diffuses  a  great  heat.  "At 
Philadelphia,  many  persons,  when  making  their  provision  of  wood  for  the . 
winter,  select  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tupelo,  which  is  sold  separately, 
for  loss."  (Michx.).  In  British  gardens  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
pains  have  ever  been  taken  to  encourage  die  growth  of  this  or  any  other 
species  of  N^ssa ;  for  though  there  are  abundance  of  plants  to  be  procured 
in  the  nurseries,  yet  there  are  very  few  of  a  tree-like  size  to  be  seen  in 
pleasure-grounds.  The  largest  tupelo  tree  that  we  know  of  in  England  is 
at  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury's  villa  at  Richmond,  where  it  is  45  ft.  high, 
and  has  a  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter.  There  are,  also,  a  tree  in  Lee's  Nursery 
20  ft.  high ;  one  in  the  grounds  of  the  villa  of  the  late  Mr.  Vere,  at  Kensing- 
ton Gore,  about  15  ft.  high ;  one  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  at  Strathfield- 
aaye,  30  ft.  high ;  and  some  at  White  Knights;  from  all  of  which,  except  that 
at  Lady  Shaftesbury's,  we  have  received  specimens  when  in  flower,  and  all 
these  were  male  blossoms.  At  Schwobber,  in  Hanover  (see  p.  1 48.),  there  is 
a  nyssa  40  ft.  high.  To  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  tree,  it  ought  always  to  be 
planted  in  moist  peat,  or  near  water.  The  trees  at  Strathfieldsave  and  at 
Schwobber  are  in  moist  meadows,  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  adjoining  rivers. 

*  2.  N.  (b.)  villoma  Michx.    The  henry-leaved  Nyssa,  or  Tupelo  Tree. 

HauytmtuM.  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  85a }  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  HIS. ;  Purah  FL  Amer.,  Sept, 
l-p.177. 

ngmAmme*.  N.tyrvitica  Mich.  K.  Amer.  &l,  3.  p.  33.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  N.  multifldra  Wan. 
gemh.  Amer*  46.  tlft  £  39. ;  N.  montana  Hart ;  N.  ped6nculla  multtftbrii  Oron.  Virg.,  181. :  Sour 
tium  Tree,  Black  Gum.  Yellow  Gum,  Amer.  :  haariger  Tulpelobaum.  Ger. 

Emgrmimgi  Wangenh.  Amer.,  1 16 1 39. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3, 1 1HX ;  and  ourjlg 1. 1197,  L198 

4  R  4 
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^pec.    Char.,   fa.     Leaves   oblong,  entire,    acute  at  both  ends;    wltk  the 

petiole,  midrib,  and  edge  villous.      Female  flowers,  about  three  upon  a 

peduncle.   (Wii/d.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  1113.)     Peduncle  of  female  flowers  long, 

and  for  the  most  part   two-flowered.        Nut 

small,  ovate,  obtuse,  striated.    {Midi.) 

deciduous  tree,  a  native  of   , 

North    America,  where    i 


high,  and  flowers  in  April  and  +  , 

May,    It  was  introduced  in 

1824,  mid  is  occasionally  to 

be  met  with  in  collections. 

N.  sylvatica    Mickx.,    which  we  have   made 

synonymous  with  N.  villosa,  on  the  authority 
Sept,  Addenda,  ii.  p.  175.),  is  said  by  Michaux  to 
exhibit  a  remarkable  singularity  in  its  vegetation.  "  In  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  western  states,"  he  observes,  "where  it  grows  on  high  and  level 
ground  with  the  oaks  and  the  walnuts,  it  is  distinguished  by  no  peculiarity 
of  form ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  where  it  is 
found  only  in  wet  places,  with  the  small  magnolia  or  white  bay  (Magnolia 
glauca),  the  red  bay  (Lauras  caroling dsls),  the  loblolly  bay  (Gordonia  Lasi- 
inthus),  and  the  water  oak  (Quercus  aquatics),  it  has  a  pyramidal  base, 
resembling  a  sugar  loaf;  a  trunk  18ft.  or  80  ft.  high,  and  7  in.  or  Bin.  in  dia- 
meter, at  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  which,  a  toot  higher,  is  only  8  in 


a.  thick;   the  proportions,  however,  varying  indifferent  individuals."  (JV. 

ier.  SyL,  iii.  p.  34.)     This  tree  appears  to  differ  very  little  from  N.  biflora, 

except  in  the  greater  height  attained  by  the  tree,  and  in  the  downiness  of  the 


petioles  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  of  the  same  sice  and  colour,  generally 
produced  in  pain  on  similar  peduncles,  and  the  wood  is  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, fine-grained,  but  tough.  "  The  alburnum  of  the  trunks  of  trees  growing 
upon  dry  and  elevated  lands  is  yellow ;  and  this  colour,  being  considered 
by  wheelwrights  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  wood,  Das  probably 
given  rise  to  the  name  of  yellow  gum,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  this 
species."  (Ibid.}  The  wood  is  used  for  all  purposes,  for  which  timber  is 
required  of  moderate  dimensions,  which  is  not  liable  to  split.  The  only 
plant  which  we  have  seen  of  this  kind  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  where,  in  1835,  it  was  10  ft.  high,  and  had  produced  male 
blossoms ;  but  it  died  in  the  spring  of  1836,  apparently  from  the  soil  being 
too  dry. 

X  3.  N.  1 


Wlctil.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.,  £.  p.  S59.  j  Willi.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  llli 
N.  wpiUa  Wall..  An.  An.  In,  »*-*..  KAwkt.  &l,  3. 
■  Tupelo  Tree,  Ogecta«  Ume  True,  Wild  Um«  i  weiMlkho 
Mk&g.  N.  Amer.  SjL,  S.  L 1  IS.  ;  ud  oazfl*.  119a. 

Spec.  Char.,  fa.  Leaf  with  the  petiole  very 
short,  and  the  disk  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at 
the  blue,  nearly  entire,  whitish  on  the  under 
surface.  Female  flowers  one  upon  a  pe- 
duncle. (  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  1 1 1 3.)  It  varies, 
with  its  leaves  oborate,  entire,  or  rarely  sub- 
dentate.  The  male  flowers  are  grouped  into 
little  heads.  The  bracteas  attending  the 
female  flowers  are  short ;  the  calyx  of  these  / 
flowers  is  totnentose;  its  lobes  are  short. 
The  drupe  is  oblong.  (Michaux.)  A  deci- 
duous  tree,  a   native  of  Carolina,  on  the 

banks  of  rivers,  particularly  the  Ugechee.     It  is  the  smallest  tree  of  the 
genus,  rarely  exceeding  30  fl.  in  height.     It  was  introduced  in   1606. 
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The  leaves  are  5  in.  or  6  in,  long,  oral,  rarely  denticulated,  of  a  light  greeu 
above,  and  glaucous  beneath.  The  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  large 
tupelo  (N.  grandidentata),  but  the  sexes  are  borne  by  separate  trees;  and 
Michauz  remarks,  "  as  ft  peculiarity  witnessed  in  no  other  tree  of  North 
America,  that  the  male  and  female  trees  are  easily  distinguished  by  their 
general  appearance  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  branches  of  the  male 
■c  more  compressed  about  the  trunk,  and  rise  in  a  direction  more  nearly 
idicular ;  those  of  the  female  diffuse  themselves  horizontally,  and 


perpendi 
form  a  1 1 


a  larger  and  rounder  summit-  The  fruit  is  supported  by  long  peduncles, 
and  is  about  1  j  in.  in  length,  of  a  light  red  colour,  and  of  an  oval  shape. 
It  is  thick-skinned,  intensely  acid,  and  contains,  like  that  of  the  large 
tupelo,  a  large  oblong  stone,  deeply  channeled  on  both  sides."  (MicAx. 
tT.  Amcr.  SyL,  in.  p.  43,  44.)  This  appears  to  be  the  kind  of  Nyssa 
mentioned  m  Hartyn's  MUier,  as  not  then  introduced,  but  which  is  said 
to  be  described  by  Mr.  Humphry  Marshall,  from  BartranTs  catalogue, "  as 
a  tree  of  great  singularity  and  beauty,  rising  to  the  height  of  30  ft.;  the 
fruit  of  which  is  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  and  of  the  size  of  a  damascene 
plum.  It  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  whence  it  is  called  the  lime  tree." 
Professor  Martyn  adds  that  Bertram  calls  it  Nyssa  co^dnea,  and  observes 
that  there  is  no  tree  which  exhibits  a  more  desirable  appearance  than  this, 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  tree  is  partly  divested  of  its 
leaves;  for  then  "the  remainder  looks  aaredas  scarlet,  and  the  fruit  is  ofthat 
colour  also."  It  is  the  shape  of  the  olive,  but  larger,  and  contains  an  agreeable 
acid  juice.  "  The  most  northern  habitation  of  this  tree  yet  known,"  he  adds, 
"  is  on  the  great  Ogechee,  where  it  is  called  the  Ogechee  lime,  from  its  acid 
fruit  being  about  the  size  of  limes,  and  being  sometimes  used  in  their 
stead."  There  is  a  plant,  bearing  the  name  of  N.  capitate,  in  the  arbo- 
retum of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high ;  which,  from  its  foliage,  we 
have  no  doubt,  is  indenOcal  with  Michaux'a  figure. 


1  4.  N.  obandidbnti'ta  Michx.     The  deeply-toothed4ratvd  Nyssa,  or 
Large  Tupelo  Tret 

/eVw^SerJeja.     Mich*.  N  Amor  S,L,  3.B.  K. 

Smmtimgm/M.    R  totneiiUju,  and  N.  anguTiaana,  afttiir,  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  2.  p. 

Hw£s>*,  &P.44S.,  wmsj..  PL.  to  11H.J  N.  angulcaa  Ptfr.  |  N.  D 

p.  BSj  WW  OUre,  -rawr.  j  Vh^b^  Water  Tu£eto/Ta*«r(.  !%  _ 

sad  wjd>  UODVUD 


Virginian  Water  TislSfciTTi 

,  t  Si.  L  57. 'j  Cateeb.  til.,  1.  t  00.  -,  Idcbx.  N.  Anwr.  Bjln,  3.  1 11£  j 


hi  CSor.,Je.    la»r  with  a  long  petiole,  andadl.lt  Hut  li  oblong,  acuminate, diatanllT aerrate, 

►en^  flower,  oik  upon  ■  peduncle.  <.frilid-Sp.FL,  It.  p.  Hit}  The  learee  are  Invariably  toothed 

with  huwc  pointed  teeth.     The  hracteaa  are  rather  longer  than  the  orirj.     The  Lobea  of  the  calyx 

rw     7ZZ..  ara  wedgMhaped     The  drupe  li  oblong.  (Viliu.)     A  deciduoui 

tree  a  native  of  North  America;  whlehVlchaux  call*  the  mot  re- 

inarLalile  ipedei  .uf  Iti  (tan*  for  height  and  diameter;  and  which 

In  the  eouthern  parti  of  Ihe  United  State,  j   and 
Mlchatui  obeervet  that  Itlaalway.  fWnd  Inceupany    . 
with   the  longJoaved  pi"  (film  paloalrll!  andtba    I 
cyprea.  (Taxbdliun  dlrUcfaum).  In  South  Carolina  and    I 
Georgia  these  trea*  are  rouateutl  j  found  growing  with    I 
the  oier-cun  oat  [Qu(tcu.  iyraia),  the  water  locust   1 
(Okditechid  nwncapenna),  the  cotton   wood   (Pi. 
piilui    onadeBlal).  the  Carolinian   poplar  (Fopului     I 
anguUUa),  did  the  water    Mtter.nut    hickory  ™     " 
rya  aouathca} ;  Intermixed  with  which  they  on 
the  dark  Impenetrable  loreata  which  corn  the 
ewampa  on  the  border,  of  the  riven,  to  the  dlt 

of  100  to  am  mi!«  from  the  ooaan.    The  preae 

thraetree.  iicomlderBiaii  infallible  prooi  of  the  depth 
and  fertUltyoftneioli.and.cooaequcntly.or     ansae. 


«  shown  oy  tb 
right  if  Mft.  or  Wit,"  with* 


water*.     Vegetation  leema  onrr  to  aequln  ofiw  e 

mpelo  Bnwlma  attain!  the  height  of  70ft.  or  «. 

<HateJy  abotr  iU  conical  but,  and  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  from  _ 

the  height  of  S5  ft   or  90  ft.     At  the  lurface  the  Uunl   la  S  ft.  or 

Sjat,  lii.  p.  «.)     The  leavw  of  the  large  tupelo  ar ■     " 

broad;   but  on  young  and  thriving  plant*  they  an 

shape,  and  are  gamlahcd  with  two  or  three  large  Ivan,  wan  are  uregi 
OBljenowaiscorthelaaC  When  the  kavra  unfold  In  rprlng,  they  at 
I  aweta  on  both  (ktaa  M  thej  eapand.  Tho  tam  arc  numcroui  tbouj 
by  flHTl  of  cowOdaiabko  rhie,  and  of  a  deep  blua  ro 
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distinctly  •Mated.  The  wood  Is  extremdy  light  and  soft;  and  as,  w  the  srrogeusent  of  its  fibres,  it 
resembles  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  it  is  employed  for  making  bowls  and  trays.  The  roots, 
also,  are  tender  and  light,  and  they  are  used  by  fishermen  to  buoy  up  their  nets  with,  instead  or 
cork.  (Ibid.)  This  species  U  described  in  Martyn's  Miller  as  the  Virginian  water  tupelo  tree, 
rising,  with  a  strong  upright  trunk,  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  100  ft,  and  dividing  into  many 
branches  towards  the  top.  The  drupes.  Professor  Martyn  adds,  "  are  nearly  the  sise  and  shape  or 
small  olives,  and  are  preserved  as  that  fruit  is,  by  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
this  species  of  NJssa  greatly  abounds,  and  is  called  the  olive  tree.  The  Umber  is  white  and  soft 
when  unseasoned,  but  light  and  compact  when  dry ;  which  renders  it  very  proper  for  bowls,  &c" 
It  sometimes  varies,  in  having  the  leaves  quite  glabrous,  and  less  deeply  toothed. 

Genus  II. 


08Y\RIS  L.  The  Osyris,  or  Poet's  Casia.    Lin.  Sytt.  DioeVia  Triandria. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.  PL ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  71&, 
Smomnk.    Asia  Comer.,  Lob.,  Alpkn..  Gem. 

Derivation.   The  (hurt's  of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  is  so  named  from  aw,  a  branch ;  from  the  length 
and  pliability  of  the  branches. 

■  1.  O.  a'lba  L.    The  wbite-Jloioered  Osyris,  or  PoeCt  Casia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1450. ;  WUkL  Sp.  PL,  4. pc 715. ;  Boy.  Lugdb.,902. ; 

Sauv.  Monsp.,  56.  j  Gouan  Monsp.,  60S.  j  Gron.  Orient,  306.  j  MUL  Diet,  No. 

L ;  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  1215. 
Symonvmes.    O.  foliis  linearlbus  acutls  LodL  It.,  169. ;    0.  frutescens  baceffera 

Bank.  Pin..  912.  :  Casta  poetics  Monspeliensiam  Cam.  Spit.,  26.,  Lob.  Ic, 

438. ;  Casta  Latinorum  Alp.  Ex*,  41.  j  CasU  Monspelii  dicta  Gcsn.Epit.t  SO. ; 

weisse  Osyris,  Oer 
Bmgtuvmgs.    Lam.  I1L.  t  80S. ;  T.  Neat  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  Plant  FL  Ger.  Ic  et 

deslllust,tsai  and  our  Jig.  1208. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c    A  shrub  3—4  ft  high.    Stem  roundish,  striated.    Leaves  alter, 
nate,  llnearJaneeolate,  1  in.  long,  entire,  glabrous.    Flowers  upon  the  branch. 

Drupe  red,  of  the  sise  of  a  pea.  (m 

r,  Libanus,  and  Carniola.    Introduced 
e  have  not  seen  the  plant.    The  long 
tree  were  formerly  used  for  brushes,  and  they  are  still  used  in  making  crates, 
packing-cases  tax  the  south  of  Europe.    It  .is  celebrated  by  Keats  for  the 
ftenesi  of  its  flowers  :— 

— —  "  A  dimpled  hand, 
Fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  Fairy-land, 
Hung  from  his  shoulder:  like  the  drooping  flowers 
Of  whitest  casta,  fresh  from  summer  showers.'*  ;  Poem,  p.  84. 


CHAP.  XCVIL 


OF  THE  HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER  JgUEAGNA^CEJE. 

Thkt  are  included  in  three  genera,  J&lseagnus  TWn.,  Ifippdphae  L.,  and 
Shepherdia  Nutt. ;  and  these  have  the  following  characters :  — 

2?L£a'gnus  Tounu  Flowers,  some  bisexual ;  some,  in  result,  male  only  ; 
both  kinds  upon  one  plant. — Bisexual  flower.  Calyx  resembling,  internally, 
a  corolla ;  tubular  below,  bell-shaped  above,  with  a  slightly  spreading,  lobed, 
deciduous  limb ;  the  lobes  mostly  4 ;  the  tubular  part  includes,  but  is  not 
connate  with,  the  ovary  and  part  of  the  style,  and  bears  at  its  mouth  a 
conical  crown,  through  which  the  style  passes.  Style  long.  Stigma  clavate 
or  coiled.  Stamens  arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  bell-shaped  part, 
'shorter  than  it,  alternate  with  its  lobes,  the  filaments  adnate  to  it,  except  at 
their  tip.  Ovary  oblong.  Ovule  1.  Fruit  consisting  of  an  achenium,  and 
of  the  tubular  part  of  the  calyx  rendered  fleshy,  and  including  the  achenium. 
Seed  erect.  Embryo  erect.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  resembling,  internally, 
a  corolla,  bell-shaped ;  it  has  a  limb  of  4  6  8  lobes.  Stamens  of  the 
number  of  the  lobes ;  otherwise  as  in  the  bisexual  flower.  A  conical  crown 
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surrounds  the  style  of  an  abortive  pistil.  —  Species  several ;  arborescent 
or  shrubby;  inhabitants  of, Ceylon,  Nepal,  Japan,  south  of  Europe,  and 
North  America.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  is,  in  some,  eatable.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire,  bearing,  as  does  the  bark  of  growing  shoots,  scales,  or  stars 
of  hairs.  Flowers  axillary,  pediceled.  (Chiefly  T*Nees  ab  Etenbeck,  Gen. 
PL  FL  Germ^whose  elucidation  relates  to  E.  angustifdlia  L.;  IAndley;  and 
Ach.  Rich.) 

Uipik/phae  L.  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants. — Male  flower.  Calyx  arched,  seeming  as  if  constituted  of  2  leaves 
connate  at  the  tip.  8tamens  4,  not  extended  out  of  the  calyx.  —  Female 
flower.  Calyx  tubular,  cloven  at  the  ton,  including  the  ovary,  and  becom- 
ing eventually  succulent.  Ovary  of  1  cell.  Ovule  1.  Style  short.  Stigma 
long,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  Fruit  consisting  of  a  polished  achenium, 
that  has  a  slight  furrow  on  ope  side,  and  of  the  calyx,  now  enlarged,  and 
succulent  with  an  acid  juice.  Seed  erect.  Embryo  erect.  —  Two  species 
are  known,  one  wild  in  Europe,  the  other  in  Nepal.  The  European  one  is 
partially  spiny.  Both  have  leaves  narrow,  entire,  scaly,  and  silvery,  es- 
pecially beneath.  The  succulent  part  of  the  fruit  is  eatable.  (T.  Nees  ab 
Esenbeck,  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ. ;  Smith,  Eng.  Flora ;  and  obs.) 

ShepbVrdz^  Nutt.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Stamens  8,  included,  as  to  length, 
within  the  calyx;  alternate  with  8  glands. —  Female  flower.  Calyx  bell- 
shaped,  its  limb  4-parted,  flat,  the  portions  equal;  its  tube  ?  adnate  to  the 
ovary.  Ovule  1.  Style  1.  Stigma  oblique.  Fruit  as  in  2/ippophae. — Two 
species  are  known,  both  natives  of  North  America,  and  having  the  aspect  of 
.fibeagnus ;  one  a  small  tree,  the  other  a  shrub.  Their  leaves  are  entire,  and 
bear  scales.  Male  flowers  ?  laterally  aggregate,  in  groups  that  resemble 
a  catkin.  Female  flowers  smaller  than  the  male  ones,  shortly  pedunculate 
{Nutt.  Gen.) :  racemose  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  (JAndley  in  Encyc.  of 
PL;  NuttaU.). 

Genus  I. 


ft 


-ELJBA'GNUS  Town.    Thb  Elaagnus,  Oleaster,  or  Wild  Ouve 
Tree.    Lin.  Sytt.  Tetrandna  Monog^nia. 

L/ndVlcat(<m.   Tourn.  Cor.,  51 ;  Aeh.  Rich.  Monogr.,  p.  96. ;  T.  Nee*  ab  Esenbeck,  Gen.  PI.  Fl. 
Germanic*;  N.  Du  Ham..  2.  p.  87. 

Chalet  Pr. ;  wllde  Oelbaum,  Oer. 

M  The  Hmagnot  of  Theophrastus  waa  a  plant  with  hoary  leave*,  growing  in  marshy 

in  Arcadia,  and  was  probably  a  specie*  of  Sallx,  although  certainly  not  8.  babylonica,  at 
gel  has  stated  it  to  be.  It  was  named  from  Its  resemblance  to  the  elafa,  or  olive,  from  which 
■red  in  not  bearing  fruit  Dioscorides  writes  eketurros,  which  means  the  wild  olive  j  and 
■ww*  botanists  have  adopted  this  reading,  which  is  most  likely  the  true  one.  The  plants  to  which 
the  name  £ueagnus  Is  now  applied  are  also  something  like  the  olive.  The  French  call  the  JSUe&g- 
nua,  chalef ;  a  slight  alteration,  according  to  Golius,  of  khalifa  the  Arabic  name  of  the  willow ; 
but  more  probably  of  kalqf.  the  Persian  name  of  the  JStoagnus  itself  (Undies'  in  Bot.  Beg., 
1 1156,  adapted.)  Oleaster  is  a  Latin  word,  which  is  interpreted  a  wild  olive  tree ;  and  perhaps 
It  is  derived  from  ofeo,  an  olive  tree,  and  imstar,  likeness. 

Description,  $c  Deciduous  shrubs,  or  low  trees;  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  Levant,  the  Himalayas,  and  North  America.  In  British  gardens, 
there  are  two  or  three  species  which  grow  freely  in  any  soil  tolerably  dry,  and 
are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

2  1.  E.  HOBTaftols  Bieb.    The  Garden  Elseagnus,  Oleaster,  or  Wild 

Olive  Tree* 
IdemJjflciHiom.    Bieb.  FL  Taur.  Cane,  p.  lis. 
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JSnmwimgt.    Pall  Rom.,  1,1*.;  N.  DuHam.,1.  t  89.  j  Bot  Reg.,  t  HS6L;  ourjlg.  1908.,  and  the 
plate  in  our  but  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  hoary  all  over,  as  are  the  shoots  of  the  current  year,  with  stars 
of  hairs  of  a  hoary  colour.  Branches  brown  and  smooth,  more  or  less  spiny. 
Leaves 2 — Sin.  long;  upon  the  upper  surface  whitish 
green,  and  upon  the  under  one  very  hoary.  Flowers 
2  or  3  together,  axillary,  upon  short  peduncles,  fragrant ; 
bisexual  flower  4-cleft,  interior  of  a  pale  yellow;  male 
ones  5  or  more  cleft,  interior  of  a  golden  yellow.  Both 
are  furnished  on  die  exterior  with  stars  of  hairs,  like  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves.  Fruit  of  a  red-brown  colour, 
something  like  a  small  date.  A  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  Bohemia,  France,  Spain,  the  Levant,  Tar- 
tary,  and  various  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia;  flowering  in 


foliage 

conspicuous  object  in  plantations ;  and  hence,  in  any  x,^       V&& 

view  where  it  is  wished*  to  attract  the  eye  to  a  par- 
ticular point,  it  may  be  usefully  employed.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  a  villa  surrounded  by  grounds  perfectly  flat,  with  a  boundary 
strip  of  plantation,  or  shrubbery,  in  the  middle  distance,  a  monotonous 
third  distance,  in  which  there  is  no  object  of  interest  but  the  spire  of  a 
church,  and  that  scarcely  perceptible  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the 
plantation:  plant  one  or  two  trees  of  elaeagnus  in  that  part  of  the 
plantation  over  which  the  eye  sees  the  spire,  and  they  will,  oy  the  light 
colour  of  their  foliage,  attract  the  eye  in  that  direction.  This  tree,  which 
is  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  tree  of  Paradise,  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  May,  and  perfume  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance  around.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a  most  desirable  tree  for  a  lawn  or  shrubbery.  There 
are  good  specimens  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  but  the  finest 
trees  that  we  have  seen,  were,  in  1815,  in  the  grounds  of  Malmaison,  near 
Paris,  where  they  were  nearly  30  ft.  high,  and  with  heads  nearly  as  much  in 
diameter.  In  the  Levant,  the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  varieties,  E.  h.  orientalis 
and  dactylif6rmis,  is  made  into  preserves,  and  also  dried  like  pistachia  nuts. 
The  plant  requires  a  sheltered  situation,  and,  to  attain  any  size,  must  be 
planted  in  a  good  soiL  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2s.  6d. 
each ;  at  Bollwyller  1  franc  50  cents;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

Varieties.  Bieberstein,  in  his  FL  Tatar.  Cauc.,  i.  p.  1 1 2, 1 13.,  as  quoted  in  Item. 
et  Schuli.  Sytt.  and  Bot.  Reg.,  has  comprehended  under  one  species  several 
forms,  some  of  which  are  treated  of  as  specifically  distinct  by  Linnaeus  and 
other  botanists.  He  gives  E.  hortensis  as  the  name  of  the  species,  which 
he  considers  to  exist  under  the  four  following  forms :  — 

5  E.  h.  1  anffuttifoUa  Bieb.,  E.  angustifolia  L. — Leaves  lanceolate, 

shining.    Fruit  insipid.    This  is  the  most  common  sort  in  British 

gardens.   There  is  a  tree  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 

20  ft.  high ;  and  one  at  Kew,  8  ft.  high. 

5  E.  A.  2  dactylifbrrnis. — Leaves  lanceolate,  shining.    Fruit  date-shaped, 

eatable. 
fEJ.3  oriental*,  E.  orientalis  Z,,  Pall.  FL  Ross.,  i.  t.  5.,  GmeL  IU 
III.,  t.  4. — Branches  not  spiny.  Fruit  date-shaped,  eatable ;  almost 
as  large  as  that  of  a  jujube,  and  used  in  the  dessert  in  Persia,  where 
it  is  called  zinzeyd.  The  flowers  are  more  fragrant  than  those  of 
E.  h.  angustifolia.  (Lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1156.,  and  in  Nat.  Spit. 
Bot.,  p.  194.)  There  are  plants  of  this  variety  iii  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  there  is  one  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden. 
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f  E.  h,  4  tpinuta  ;  _K.  spindsa  L.  —  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  lanceolate. 
Fruit  insipid. 

•  2.  E.  arob'ntba  Ph.     The  silvery-fcaord  EUeagnua,  or  JKU  Ofiw  IVer. 

UnUykmtkm.    Pnrah  FL  Aran.  8M.,  1.  p.  11*  ;  Nun.  Gen.  Ann,  1.  p.  SI. ;  l«ld.  CM.,  cd.  1B3G 

WSmm.  WwuH  ai>B  ti«,  V.s.qfx.  Ama. 

bttr—trng.    Om.fe.lM. 

Sjficc.  Char.,  fyc.  A  shrub,  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  not  spiny.  Leaves 
wared,  oval-oblong,  rather  acute,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  and  covered 
with  silvery  scales.  Flowers  aggregate,  nodding.  Sexes  apparently 
daxrious.  Fruit  roundish-ovate,  of  about  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  car- 
tilaginous, covered  with  silvery  scales,  having  8  grooves;  the  flesh  dry, 
farinaceous,  eatable;  the  nucule  subcylindric,  its  exterior  part  consisting  of 
a  tenacious  woolly  integument.    A  native  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  found  on  the 


Juljand  August.  (Null.)  It  was  introduced  in  1813.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigea. 
According  to  Puroh,  SfKpherdai  azgentea  Ntitl.  resembles  the  Ebeagnue 
•rgentes  Purth  so  much,  without  the  fruit,  that,  in  this  state,  one  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  In  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  tlie  shrab  or  low  tree  bearing  this  name  is  very  distinct  from  any 
species  of  .Elssagnus ;  but  it  differs  from  the  species  of  diet  genus,  in  having 
opposite  leaves  and  branches.  Whether  it  is  the  plant  meant  to  be  described 
by  Pursh,  we  are  unable  to  determine ;  it  is  certainly  not  the  E.  argentea 
figured  in  Watson's  Bendrologia,  which  appears  to  be  E.orien  talis,  the  flowers 
being  produced  on  the  current  year's  wood.  The  plant  which  is  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden, and  which  may  be  con sidered  provisionally 
as  E.  argen  tea,  is  one  of  very  great  neatness  and  beauty ;  and  well  deserving 
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a  place  in  every  collection,  especially  when  trained  as  in  our  figure,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  small  tree.  The  plant  appears  nearly  allied  to  Shepherdtn  cana- 
densis, and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  ultimately  be  referred  to  that  genua. 
Possibly,  indeed,  it  may  be  only  a  modification  of  S.  canadensis ;  for  it  is 
not  more  different  from  it  than  the  woolly-leaved  varieties  of  the  common 
pear  in  a  wild  state,  such  as  Pfrua  communis  jalirif&lia,  are  from  the  green- 
leaved  varieties,  such,  for  example,  as  those  which  are  found  indigenous  in 
most  parts  of  England,  or  are  grown  for  stocks  in  British  n 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  ofEJcedgrius. 


t  K  or*4rr»  Roib.,  Dan  Prod.  Ft  Nep.,  p.  ST.,  1>  ■  large  tree, 
with  iplr.1  bnadlleU,  and  o.al-oblon.  le»M,  •  native  of  Nepal, 
al  NihrlrHieOT,  where  It  tlowrn  in  November,  and  product!  an 
edible  fruit     ft  na  Introduced  ill  1819. 


am  E.  laH/Uia  L.Bur  Zej,  3S  tl 
dlea,  where  It  romu  h  mnjna  ebruu,  *  It  or  5  ft.  high.  There 
•re  planu  at  Hem.  Loddigea,  which  are  praervod  th  tough  the 
winter  lo  i»!d.plU;  whence  w*  Inter  that,  like  tne  preceding 
•am,  It  would  lurid  agaltiit  ■  cotuerntlre  wall. 

■  Rla^'*ta'DD".JAl^1'*t*Jpertei«nF«rentlTTerT 
plant  about  3  It  high.  Ir  ™  -'-■- 
U  i  moat   Tsluibfc  «rl 


a 


.fflPPOTHAE  L.     Tub  Hifpopbue,  Sea  Buckthorn,  or  Sallowtboks 

L*t.Syit.   Dite'cia  Tetrandria. 
'^r^Nuit    **"  G™,*6n>  ""P"*'  «■«  H- "o*«mui i.  U now  Included  in  toe gntu Snap. 

betnuivsh  to  ttlcmto  make  Unit  coat.  aW  «id  Ihlnlng,  and  have  Ulua  procured!!,  mime. 

Doerip&m,  cje.    Large  shrubs  or  trees;  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia- 
ornamental  in  British  gardens,  on  account  of  their  grey  silky  foliage,  and  of 

their  hpl-rim.  *  ° 


WrnrttfloftViii.    Iin.  Bp.  PL,  Mat.  i  Smith  Engl.  Flora,  4.  p.  M  ,•  En-  Bot.  t  MS 
Sumem/mo.    Rbumtltdei  floruen  ailicti  (olio  nam.  dor.si;  RhuuMUdai  rmrtifrn  m  ifc,. 
*#;     Argo^ler  fao.  Nnptun,    *>.;  WddenbHUtriger  fhiddonl,  GcT?  to^M^atSSl 
■ertanr!  It  la  exiled  Arte,  or  8BHH  eplneui.  '  — ■»-■  «»■■<- 

^Kdoor^fcr.  3$,  "** L  m ' ""  ■  ■" '  "■  "■  HMB*  &  L  n  '  IWL  "■  ***•  L  <■  «■  1 
tyre.  Citw.,  cjc.  Branches  each  ending  in  a  spine.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate 
mostly  blunush,  dark  green,  and  minutely  dotted,  not  scaly  on  the  upner' 
side ;  silvery  as  well  as  scaly  on  the  under  one.  (SmiiA.)  A  low  tree?or 
large  shrub;  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  on  sandy  sea  coasts  Found 
in  England,  in  various  place*:  on  the  east  and  south-east  coast,  but  not  in 
Scotland;  flowering  in  May,  and  producing  bright  orange-coloured  berriea, 
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which  are  ripe  in  September,  and  remain  on  the  tree  as  long  as  the  leaves; 
and  frequently  till  the  following  spring. 


Fanrtiet. 

I  ■  IL  P.  a  anguttifilia  Lodd.  Cat.,  eii.  1836;  seethe  plate  of  this  tree 
in  our  last  Volume,  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  tree,  of  the  female  sex,  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  taken  in  October,  1834.  Its  leaves 
are  obviously  more  narrow  than  those  of  the  species ;  the  young 
branches  are  pendulous ;  and  the  tree  is  highly  ornamental.  There 
are  plants,  both  of  the  male  and  of  the  female  of  this  variety,  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 
T  •  H.  R.  3  nbirica,  H.  sibf  rica  Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  appears  to  differ 
verv  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  species ;  but,  the  plant  not  being  in  a 
healthy  state,  it  may  be  more  distinct  than  we  suppose  it  to  be,  A 
male  plant  of  II.  Rhamnoldes  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
arboretum,  which  flowered  in  1835,  had  its  flower  buds  smaller  and 
earlier  in  blossom  than  those  of  the  other;  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  H.  H.  sibfrica;  the  plants  of  species  which  are  common  to 
Siberia,  and  the  west  of  Europe,  always  flowering  earlier  in  this 
country  than  plants  of  the  same  species  which  are  indigenous  to  it, 
or  to  Central  Europe  generally. 
Detcnption,  d-e.     In  its  wild  state,  the  sea  buckthorn,  sallowthom,  or  wil- 

lowthom,  rises,  with  ligneous  stems,  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.;  but,  in  a 

state  of  culture,  and  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it  grows  twice  or  thrice  that 

height.     Its  branches  are  numerous,  irregular, 

andcovered  with  a  brown  bark.  The  flowers  are 

small,  solitary,  and  appear  before  the  leaves,  or 

coeval  with  them.    The  berries  are  produced  on  • 

the  female  plant  in  great  abundance,  when  the  - 

male  plant  stands  near  it,  but  not  otherwise.  > 

There  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with  red  berries 

which  Miller  saw  on  the  sand-banks  in  Holland ; 

but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  being  in  cultivation. 

The  species  is  found  wild  in  England,  upon  cliffs  ' 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  Kent  to  York- 
shire; and  is  plentiful  between  Yarmouth  and 

Cromer,  on  the  flat  sandy  coast.    In  Russia,  it 

b  found  in  low,  wet,  and  sandy  situations,  more 

particularly  in  the  subalpme   districts  about 

Caucasus;  and  it  is  abundant  throughout  great 

part  of  Tartary.      "  tfippophae  Rhamnoldes 

grows  in  profusion  all  along  the  course  of  the  —    * 

Arve ;  ana  Dtilephila  (Sphinx)  hippdphaes  is  now  so  plentiful,  in  consequence 

of  the  numbers  of  it  collected  nnd  bred  by  the  peasants,  that  a  specimen  costs 
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but  3  francs ;  specimens  were  formerly  sold  at  60  francs  each,  and  one  of  those 
first  discovered  was  sold  for  800  franca."    (Spruce  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hut.,  vol.  iv., 
for  1830,  p.  1+8.)     A  shrub  so  common  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  could 
not  escape  being  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;   but  to  what  use  the; 
applied  it  is  uncertain.    In  modern  times,  its  leaves  form  the  food  of  sheep,  in 
poor  maritime  pastures,  where  the  sheep  sometimes  also  eat  the  berries.     In 
Dauphin*,  a  decoction  is  made  of  these  berries,  which  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  that  made  from  the  berries  of  the  5blanum  Dulcamara,  in  Wales ; 
vis.,  to  remove  cutaneous  eruptions.      According  to  Pallas,  the  berries  of 
the  sea,  buckthorn  are  gratefully  acid,  and  are  much  eaten  by  the  Tartan, 
who  make  a  jelly  or  preserve  of  them,  and  serve  them   up   with   milk   or 
cheese,  as  great  dainties.    The  fishermen  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  prepare  a 
rob,  or  jam,  from  them,  which  imparts  a  grateful  flavour  to  fresh  fish ;  and  a 
kind  of  sauce  is  also  made  from  them  in  the  south  of  France.    In  some 
parts  of  France  and  Switzerland  they  are  considered  poisonous.      J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, in  his  Reverie  du  Promeneur  SoHlaire,  vii.  Promenade,  relates  a  curious 
story  respecting  his  having  made  a  botanical  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grenoble,  with  a  local  botanist,   who,   though  he  saw   him   eating   the 
fruit,  which  he  knew,  or  believed  to  be,  poisonous,  was  so  polite,  or  regarded 
Rousseau  with  so  much  respect,  that  he  durst  not  presume  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger.    In  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  the  sea  buckthorn  is  some- 
times planted  as  hedges ;  and,  as  it  endures  the  sea  breeae,  and  throws  up  suck- 
ers freely  from  the  roots,  it  is  a  useful  plant  for  fixing  drift  sands,  along  with  the 
grasses  Ps&mma,  £lymua,  Carex,  Ac,  and  also  for  producing  woody  scenery 
in  marine  situations,  where  few  other  trees  or  shrubs  will  grow.    In  pleasure- 
grounds,  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  it  forms  a  small;  durable,  and  very 
interesting  tree,  from  the  dull  pewter-like  tinge  of  its  foliage  in  summer,  and  the 
fine  effect  of  its  berries  in  autumn ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  berries 
will  not  be  produced  unless  both  sexes  are  planted  contiguously.    As  the 
flowers,  especially  those  of  the  male  plants,  come  out  very  early  in  the  season, 
their  buds,  which  are  in  spikes,  have  a  conspicuous  appearance  during  winter, 
and  contrast  finely  with  the  fruit  on  the  female  plants,  which  remains  on 
through  the  winter,  after  the  leaves   drop  off,  unless  it  is  eaten  by  birds. 
In  British  nurseries,  plants  are  corn, 
monly  increased  by  suckers,  which 
are  produced  in  abundance  t  and  a 
deep  sandy  soil  is  suitable  for  grow- 
ing the  plant  to  a  large  size.    It  may 
be  planted  in  elevated  and  exposed 
situations  and  on  the  sea  coast,  where 
few  other  trees  will  grow. 
T  at  2.    H.   salicifo'lia   D.  Don. 
The    Willow-leaved    Hippophae, 

Sea  Buckthorn,  or  Saliowthom. 
UmUemttcm.  Don  Prod.  FT.  Ntn,  P.  68.  :  Lodd 

Cat,  cd.  1836. 
Spwuymr.     H   COflffltl  Witt   in  NSS.  <f  Oe 

Catalogue   of  On    Umiii    SocUttf*  I*4la* 

Herbarium,  Rotlt'M  lOmi.,  p.  3H 

Spec.  Char.,  d-c.  Without  thorns,  up- 
right, branched.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
obtuse,  whitely  tomentose,  as  are 
the  branchlets.  A  native  of  Siri- 
nagur,  in  Nepal,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1888.  Judging  from 
the  plants  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,   and  in  the  arbo-  '207 

return  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  it  appears    to  be  a   much   more   robust 
speaea  than  H.  Rhamnoides,  though  probably  more  liable  to  be  injured  by 
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frost.  The  shoots  produced  in  one  season,  from  a  plant  cut  down,  are  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.  in  length,  and  the  leaves  about  twice  the  length  of  those  of  the 
common  species,  much  less  silvery,  and  so  closely  resembling  those  of  .SSlii 
viminalis,  as  to  make  the  shoots  from  a  plant  that  has  been  cut  down  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  shoots  of  that  species  at  a  short  distance.  The  plant  in 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  is  of  the  female  sex,  and 
flowered  in  1835,  when  it  was  about  15  ft.  high. 

MaOMtia.  In  the  envlrtau  of  London,  the  latitat  plana  it*  iu  the  Horticultural  Sutletj-"  Harden, 
when  they  an  tart,  hl.h  In  SurreT,  at  DcepdeM,  9  )wi  planted,  It  It  a  (I  high.  In  Wor. 
mtetiobT,  at  Crooroc,  ID  lean  planted,  tt  Is  10  ft.  hieh.  In  Scotland,  In  Edlnnurahihlre,  at  Gmford 
Hunt,  13  Mn  planted,  It  !■  IS  a  high.  In  France,  In  the  neighbourhood  M  Farii,  It  U  upoardi 
of  30  ft  high. 

Genus  III. 


US 


SHKPHE'RD/^  Null.     The  Shepherdia.     Lin.  Syil.    Due'cia 
Octnndria. 

i.     NuttQen.  Anwr.,  *.  p.  MO. 

fflppephae  L.,  aa  to  [fie  apedei  a  canadtaala  Suit. 

Named  bj  Nutiall,  In  honour  of  the  late  Mr.  Je**  S*tp*crd,  curator  of  the  BManlc  Gar. 

1  -  adentinc  nofHculturlit,  tn  iihaae  aiintkni,  and  the  panonafe  o/ tha  celebrated. 


Description,  $c.  Small  spinescent  trees,  with  the  aspect  of  £ke6gnus. 
Leaves  entire,  covered  with  silvery  scales.  Flowers  small,  laterally  aggregate. 
Berries  diaphanous,  scarlet,  acid.  (_N«tt.)  Culture,  in  British  gardens,  as  in 
fiippdphae. 

■  1  I.  8.  argeTntba  Null.    The  siliery-/«K*d  Shepherdia. 
/aVaapSmffc*.    Nutt  Oen.  Amer.,  «.  p.  MO. 

Simimmut.     WppSpbae  aratntea  Full  FL   Amrr.   Sept.,  1.  p.  US.  ;    Maamirl  SUvee  Leaf     and 
Bufliio  Beirj  Tree,  Amrr. ;  Rabbit  Benj,  and  Beef  Suet  utt,  Amir.  lmmmt ;  Oralaa  da  BuSV, 

R-fKwrwgl    'd*,JIg.  isue. 

Spec.  Giar.,  $c.     Leaves  oblong-ovate,  obtuse;  on  both 
surfaces  glabrous,  and  covered  with   silvery  peltate  } 

scales.    (Pttrih  and  Null.)     A  small  tree,  from  IS  ft. 
to  18  ft.  huh ;  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the 
banks   of  the  Missouri,  and  its  tributary  streams,  and 
of  other  places  ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.     It  was  , 
introduced  in  1818,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  collections.  " 
The  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in   . 
183,5,   was  7  ft.   high,  though  crowded  among  other  i 
shrubs.     It  forms  a  very  elegant  small  tree,  particularly  i 
well  adapted  for  suburban  gardens.     In  the  Brighton  | 
Nursery,  near  Boston,  in  North  America,  there  is  a 
standard  tree  which,  in  1831,  was  14ft,  high,  though 
only  8   years  old,  from  the  seed.     The  tree  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  every  part  of  America,  where  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest-flowering  trees,  producing  its  blossoms 
in  March.     "  Its  fruit  is  about  the  site  of  the  red  Antwerp  currant,  much 
richer  to  the  taste,  and  forms  one  continued  cluster  on  every  branch  and 
twig."  (Gard,  Meg.,Ya.  p.  571.)     The  largest  plant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  is  called  £ke£gnus 
argentea,  and  in  1836  it  was  5ft.  high.     It  flowers  freely  every  year,   ftice 
of  plsnls,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2i .  6d.  each, 

■  2.  S.  canadensis  Nutt.    The  Canadian  Shepherdia. 

Umuamm.    Nntt.  Gen.  Ann.,  a.  p.  KL 

aillilnt.      Hlpp6phaecanadfr.llLW.SpJV.,  1153.,  MM.   Diet,  No.*.,   Will*.  Sa.  FL,  1  p. 7*1., 

fma  FL  Amrr.  Sal.,  1.  p.  IIS 
£agrw*wa.     Encjc  of  Fluta,  N'o   1397a  ;  and  ourfg.  130B. 

Spec.  Char.,  tj-c    Leaves  ovate,  or  cordate-ovate,  opposite ;  green,  and  nearly 
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glabrous  upon  the  upper  surface ;  upon  the  under  one  stellately  pilose, 
silvery,  and  scaly;  tne  scales  rusty,  deciduous.  Branches  opposite. 
Flowers  disposed  in  upright  racemes  between  the  first 
leaves,  and  of  half  the  length  of  these.  (Nutt.9  WUid^ 
and  obs.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, on  the  borders  of  lakes,  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  in  Canada,  and  alone  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  its  source,  where  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  It  has  been  in  cultivation,  in  British 
gardens,  since  1759,  but  is  not  frequent  in  collections. 
The  fruit  is  sweetish,  but  scarcely  eatable.  A  plant  of 
this  species,  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  is  a 
thinly  branched  shrub,  about  5  ft.  high,  and  not  striking 
in  its  general  aspect ;  the  plant  in  the  Hackney  arbo- 
retum is  about  the  same  height ;  one  in  the  arboretum 
at  Kew  is  only  3  ft.  high.  One  in  the  Twickenham 
Botanic  Garden  is  4  ft.  high. 


CHAP.  XCVIII. 

0F   THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANT8   OF   THE 

ORDER  4RISTOLOCHIA%CEJE. 

Those  of  which  we  shall  treat  are  included  in  the  genus  jlristolochia  £., 
which  has  the  following  characters :  — 

j4ristolovchia  L.  Calyx  of  some  other  colour  than  green,  and  in  colour  and 
texture  resembling  a  corolla ;  in  its  lowest  part  connate  with  the  ovary ; 
inflated  above  this  part,  then  tubular,  and  ending  in  an  expanded  border, 
which  has  3  segments,  and  these  are  valvate  in  aestivation.  Stamens  6,  ad- 
hering to  the  style  and  stigmas.  Style  I.  Stigmas  6,  radiating.  Capsule 
with  6  cells  and  numerous  seeds.  Embryo  very  minute,  placed  in  the  base 
of  fleshy  albumen.  Habit  of  growth,  in  most,  twining.  Wood  without 
concentric  zones.  Leaves  alternate,  undivided  in  most.  Calyx,  which  is 
the  obvious  part  of  the  flower,  yellow,  brown,  dark  brown,  and,  in  some, 
spotted  on  a  yellow  ground.  (Lindley,  Not.  Sysi.  of  BoL;  WtiUL  Sp.  PL; 
and  observation.)  Twining  shrubs.  The  hardy  species  natives  of  North 
America,  and  the  half-hardy  of  Africa  and  the  Levant.  "  The  most  re- 
markable species  of  the  genus  ilristoldchia  are  those  which,  in  many  of  the 
tropical  parts  of  America,  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers,  by  the  gigantic 
size  or  grotesque  appearance  of  the  flowers ;  such  as  A.  cymbf  fera,  the  border 
of  the  calyx  of  which  resembles  one  of  the  lappets  of  a  Norman  woman's 
cap,  and  measures  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  length  ;"  (see  Bot.  Reg.,  vol.  xviii. 
t.  1543.)  and  A.  cordifldra  and  A.  gigantea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  from 
15  in.  to  16  in.  across,  and  are  large  enough  to  form  bonnets  for  the  Indian 
children."  {Penny  Cyc.t  vol.  iL  p.  328.) 

Genus  IL 


imiSTOLO*CHIA  L. 


The  Birthwort. 
Hexandria. 


Lin.  Sy*t.     Gynandria 


Identification.    Schreb.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1383.:  WWd.  Sp.  PI.,  4  p.  151. 

Sytumymes.    Aristoloche,  Fr. ;  Ortcrtusey.  uer. 

Derivation.     Aristoltohia  was  the  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dfo 


„  Dtotcorides,  and  considered  an  of 
sovereign  use  in  the  disorders  incident  to  childbirth :  it  is  derived  from  arfrfo*,  best,  and  locnio, 
parturition. 
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J  1.  A.  stVno  L'HfrU.     The  Srplic 

UnMeattim.     Alt  Hon.  Kew..  3.  p.  311 .;   I/HMI 

p.  1ST.  I  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  »  B  lii  i  Lrnw.  ClL,  «L 
Sfumtma.     A.  uurrophfUi  £™.  £nfjit/.,  1.  p. 

O  iwluKj,  G(T.  (  Hpt  VIm,  or  Bkrthwort,  AmrT. 
SMwwifl.     L'HrriL    Stirp.    for,  b  ».|    M.   Uh   Him.,  4.  t  10.;   BOL   H«,liM|  IIHl   QUI 

Spec,   Ckai\,  $c.     Stem  twining.     Leaves  cordate,  acute.     Bractea  of  the 
peduncle  ovate.    Corolla  ascending;  its  limb  in  3  equal  portions,  not  ex- 
panding flat,  brown.    (WiUd.)     A  deciduous  twining  shrub ;    a  native  of 
North   America,   on   the  Alleghany 
Mountains,    from    Pennsylvania   to 
Carolina;    producing    its   yellowish  , 
brown  flowers  in  May  and  June.     It 
was  introduced  in  1763,  and  is  fre- 
quent in  gardens,  where  it  forms  a 
tall  twining  shrub,  flowering  abun- 
dantly.    In  favourable  situations  it 
reaches  to  a  considerable  height :  a 
plant  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gar- 
den, after  reaching  the  top  of  the 
wall  it  was  planted  against,  ascended     | 
a  tree  in  the  nest  garden;  in  all  20ft. 
The  appearance  of  the  magnificent 
leaves  of  this  species  is  striking.  In 
its   native   country,  it    climbs    and    A 
twines  to  the  summits  of  the  very  III 
highest  trees;  flowering  early  in  sum-  III 
roer,  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  autumn,  lil 
though  but  sparingly.     This  species   <|| 
is   remarkable  for   the  form   of  its 

flower,  which  is  bent  like  a  siphon ;  for  the  trifid  border  of  its  corolla ;  for 
the  very  large  bractea  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  peduncle;  and  for  the 
disposition  of  the  seeds,  and  the  aril  common  to  all  the  seeds  of  each  cell. 
The  roots  are  woody,  and  have  the  smell  of  camphor.  The  stems,  branches, 
and  twigs  are  also  strongly  scented,  as  are  the  flowers.  In  British  gardens, 
this  species,  to  grow  freely,  requires  a  deep  free  soil,  dry  rather  than  moist, 
and  a  warm  situation.  It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  by  suckers, 
■   by  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  received  from  North  America.      Price 

/I  an  is,  id  the  London  nurseries,  1*.  6d.  each;  at  BollwyUer,  2  francs; 
at  New  York,  50  cents. 


mjlg.wi 

Spec.  Char.,  6}c.  Stem  twining.  Leaves  cordate,  downy 
beneath.  Peduncle  solitary,  without  a  bractea.  Corolla 
with  its  tube  twisted  back, and  much  more  deeply  divided 
than  in  A.  slpbo,  expanding  flat,  and  yellow,  with  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  of  a  deep  purple.  ( Encyc.  of  PL) 
A  native  of  North  America;  introduced  in  1799, 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
which  is  12  ft.  high ;  but  we  are  not  without  consider- 
able doubts  as  to  its  being  any  thing  more  than  a 
variety  of  A.  sljiho.  Being  tolerably  distinct,  however, 
it  merits  a  place  in  collections. 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of Aristolockia. 

A.  mwrrtmi  L  ,  But  M*s..  <-  1116.,  Dot.  C>b.,  t.  £31.,  !■  •  nitke  of  nndia; 

T,/7,  and  produrfii  jlfl  BoAcr*  in  fif.iv  anil  June,     hi  er<i'ii-NmiM..:,  11  i<  i<<!,kun  ^,,n  , 
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A.  gla&ca  Detf.,  Bot  Mag..  1 1115..  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836,  it  a  native  of  Baitary ;  introduced  in 
1785.    It  is  evergreen,  like  the  preceding  sort 

A.  aiHssbna  Deaf,  A.  camddia  Desf. ,  and  A.  trtkMta  WUUL,  are  described  In  the  Nouv.  Du  HamH 
as  growing  in  French  gardens,  with  protection  during  winter.  A.  trilobate  BoL  Reg.,  1 139a,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  There  is  a  species  of  iJristo- 
lochia,  a  native  of  Chin*,  against  a  wall  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  is  not  yet 
named.    It  has  stood  there  fiNir  years,  and  appears  quite  hardy. 


CHAP.  XCIX. 

OP   THE   HARDY   AND   HALF  HARDY   LIONBOU8   PLANTS   OF   THE 

ORDER  EV  PHOHB I AyCEM> 

The  hardy  species  belonging  to  this  order  are  included  in  3  genera,  namely 
17uph6rbia  L.,  Stillf  ngia  Garden,  and  2?uxus  Tourn. ;  and  these  have  the  fol- 
lowing characters :  — 

Evphc/rbia  L.   What  seem  flowers,  and  were  formerly  deemed  flowers, 
are  now  regarded  as  each  an  inflorescence.    This  consists  of  an  involucre, 
within  which  flowers  of  both  sexes  are  associated,  many  male  flowers  around 
a  solitary  central  female  one.    Involucre  of  one  leaf,  bell-shaped  or  top- 
shaped,  with  a  limb  in  8—10  segments,  the  outer  coloured  and  resembling 
petals.  — Male  flower.    This  consists  of  a  stamen,  articulated  upon  a 
supporting  column  that  is  attended,  (?)  at  its  base,  by,  mostly  minute,  chafly 
scales.  —  Female  flower.    Pistil  solitary,  central,  upon  a  long  pedicel,  and 
becoming  protruded.    Ovary  roundish,  of  3  cells,  each  containing  1  ovule, 
affixed  to  the  angle  next  the  centre  of  the  ovary.     8tyles_  3,  connate  at 
the  base,  each  ending  in  a  bifid  stigma.    Fruit  a  regma.  (IAndle^s  Intr. 
to  Bot.)  Valves  3,  with  a  partition  trom  the  centre  of  each,  by  which  they 
form  3  cells.  Seeds  1  in  a  cell ;  cells  bursting  elastically. — Sap,  in  all,  milky, 
resinous;  and,  in  most,  acrid.  Leaves,  in  most,  alternate.     Inflorescences 
disposed  in  umbels  or  panicles.  (T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeek,  Gen.  PI.  Fl.  Germ.; 
Smith,  Eng.  Fl. ;  and  observation.) 
Stilli'ngJj4  Garden.    Flowers  unisexual.    Males  in  a  spike ;  females  at  the 
base  of  the  same  spike :  (?)  the  two  kinds,  in  S.  /igustrina,  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Male.    Seven  flowers  together,  within  an  entire  involucre ;  or,  in 
S.  /igustrina,  with  the  flowers  not  mvolucrated,  but  solitary  in  the  axil  of  a 
bractea.  Calyx  like  a  corolla,  of  1  piece,  funnel-shaped,  its  margin  jagged ;  in 
S.  /igustrina  the  calyx  is  3-cleft,  and  rather  flat.  Stamens  2-3;  in  S.  /Sustrina, 
prominent,  the  filaments  very  slightly  connected  at  the  base.  —Female. 
Involucre  l-flowered ;  otherwise  as  in  the  male.   Calyx  superior,  shaped  as 
in  the  male.    Ovary  roundish.     Style  thread-shaped.     Stigmas  3.     Fruit  a 
regma  (TAndlexfs  Intr.  to  Bot.),  surrounded  at  tne  base  by  the  involucre  a 
little  enlarged,  somewhat  turbinate,  bluntly  triangular,  3-lobed,  3-celled, 
1-seed  in  each  cell. — Sap  milky.   Leaves  alternate,  stipuled,  entire.   Spikes 
of  flowers  solitary  or  dichotomous,  terminal  or  lateral.   (Smith  in  Beet's 
Cyclop.;  and  Nutt.  in  his  Gen.  Amer.) 
2?u'xus  Tourn.   Flowers  in  axillary  groups ;  unisexual  in  effect,  but  the  male 
flowers  have  a  rudiment  of  a  pistil;  those  of  both  sexes  borne  on  one 
plant.  —  Male.  Calvx  of  4  minute  leaves.    Stamens  4,  inserted  under  the 
rudiment  of  a  pistil.  —  Female.     Flowers  singly,  at  the  tip  of  groups  of 
male  ones.    Calyx  as  in  the  male.    Ovary  sessile,  roundish,  of  3  cells,  and  2 
ovules  in  each  cell.    Styles  3.    Stigmas  3.   Fruit  a  regma,  leathery,  beaked 
with  the  styles ;  consisting  of  3  incomplete  cells  that  open  down  tne  centre 
and  divide  the  style,  and  of  3  valves  that  bear  the  incomplete  dissepiments  in 
their  centres.   Seeds  2  in  a  cell,  pendulous,  both  enclosed  in  the  endocarpial 
lining  of  the  cell;  and  this  endocarpial  lining,  after  the  seed  is  ripe,  disparts 
elastically,  to  admit  of,  and  conduce  to,  their  dispersion.  (T.  Nees  ab Escn- 
beck's  Gen.  PI.  Fl.  Ger.)— Evergreen  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  with  rigid, 
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smooth,  stalked,  opposite,  entire  leaven.     Flowers  aggregate,  from  axillary 
buds,  whitish.    Fruit  green.   (SmM  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  132.) 


Genus  I. 

□ 


EVPtMTRBIA  L.    Tub  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.     Lin.  Syit.  Mon<e'cia 
Monandria. 

Iiiautfla.ua*.    IJn.  Oen.,  943.  s  l™.  Ill,  t.  411. ;  Sraitta  Ens.  Fl.,  4.  p.  58. 

Sfmrnymrt.  nthjnalui  TOnrn.  /■#/.,(.  IS., Curt*.  Pr%ct.,<- 107. ;  Euphortje,  Fr.;  Wolfcmllch, G*r. 

jTutwHiji,    From  £«p*ar»iu,  pbjrdcUn  to  Jub»,  king  of  HauriUDU,  who  ii  did  flm  to  birr  uied 

■one  o(  the  pUnu  of  Ihli  gmui  In  medicine 

Deirription,  fyc.  This  genua  consists  of  milky  plants,  most  of  which  are  herb- 
aceous, but  two  or  three  of  which  are  rather  woody.  The  flowers  of  the  hardy 
kinds  are  generally  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  renders  them  inconspicuous ; 
and  they  nave  all  an  extremely  acrid  juice,  which  has  the  appearance  of  milk. 
This  juice  was  formerly  considered  medicinal,  and  is  still  used  occasionally  to 
destroy  warts,  or  for  raising  slight  blisters.  The  plants  are  propagated  by 
division .  The  only  two  worth  cultivating,  as  shrubby,  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  E.  Characias  L.  and  E.  spinosa  L. 

»  E.  Ciarddat  L,  Hart.  Mill.,  No.  95.,  Smith  Eng.  Fl., 
iv.  p.  68.,  Eng.  Bot,  t.  442. ;  E.  aleppka  of  some  gardens ; 
and  our  Jig.  1212.  —  An  upright,  bushy,  leafy  plant,  green  in 
its  foliage,  and  purplish  brown  in  the  bark  of  its  shoots, 
which  are  mostly  unbrauched.    The  flowers  are  in  stalked 
panicles  a  few  in  each  panicle,  and  the  panicles  are  disposed 
racemosely  along  the  upper  portions  of  the  shoots.    The 
more  obviously  coloured  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  of  a  dark 
purple.      The  scent   of  the  flowers  is  powerfully  fetid  and  , 
disagreeable.    The  plant,  in  a  sheltered  nook,  under  a  wall, 
will  attain  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  more  (in  Martyn's  Miller, 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.) ;  and  is  interesting,  even  when  not  in  flower, 
from  its  being  evergreen,  and  from  the  character  of  its  fo- 
liage ;  the  leaves  being  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  downy,  dark 
green,  and  spreading  every  way.    {Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  anil  obser- 
vation.)  It  is  indigenous  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  Wilid.   Sp.  PI. ;   and,  according  to   Mr.   Whately,  as 
quoted  in  Eng.  Fl^  it  is  very  plentiful  in  the  Forest  of 
Needwood,  Staffordshire,  and  undoubtedly  wild  there.     A  plant  which  v 
have  had  in  our  garden,  at  Bayswater,  since  1828,  was  found  wild  by  us,  i 
the  July  of  that  year,  in  a  wood  belonging  to  John  Perry,  Esq., 
at  Stroud  House,  near  Haxlemere.    It  forms  a  dense  evergreen 
bush,  admirably  adapted  for  rockwork;    its  fine,  dark,  bluish 
1,  shining  leaves,  with  which  the  shoots  are  densely  clothed. 


green,  shining  leaves,  with  which  the  shoots  are  densely 
render  it  highly  ornamental  at  every  season  of  the  year 
flowers,  which  appear  in  February,  continue  on  the  plant 


e  spring  and  part  of  the  following  si 
"       -  *     L-Wtta,  "-■"■ 


it  through 


_..     <t  L.,Wats.  Dead. Brit.,  t.  45, and  our  fig.  1209.— A  ^ 

leafy,  shrubby  plant;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  generally 
kept  in  green-houses  in  Britain,  where  it  assumes  the  character 
of  an  erect  shrub,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  a  decidedly  ligneous 
stem.  The  tips  of  the  branches  become  dry  with  age,  and  as, 
though  withered,  they  continue  on  the  plant,  they  have  the  an. 
peanuice  of  spines.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller,  in  1752,  but  is 
rare  in  British  collections.  In  the  open  air,  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Cambridge,  it  is  a  recumbent  shrub.  It  is  not  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  made  in  the  common  way,  but  is  said  to 
grow  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
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App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  qfT&nphSrbm. 

E.  dendrSides  Liii native  of  Italy,  Crete,  and  of  the  Island  of 
Hierea,  near  Toulon,  where  it  forms  a  small  branched  shrub,  about 
4  ft  high.  B.  Charkcias  and  E.  dendro'ldes, according  to  Dr.  Philippi, 
grow  in  the  streams  of  decayed  lava  on  Etna.  E.  dendro'ldes,  he  adds, 
•*  is  one  of  the  finest  shrubs  in  Sicily,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  about 
6  ft,  the  stem  forking  soon  above  the  ground,  and  each  branch  di- 
vided again,  so  that  the  form  of  the  whole  is  perfectly  semiglobular. 
In  summer  it  is  quite  bare  of  foliage,  when  the  numerous,  smooth, 
verticillate  branches  give  the  plant  a  most  singular  appearance;  but 
with  the  rains  of  autumn  the  numerous  linear  leaves  begin  to  sprout 
forth  at  the  end  of  the  boughs,  and  a  corymb  of  yellow  flowers  tips 
the  extremity  of  each  in  February."  (Comp.  to  the  Bot.  Mag.,  1 51 ) 

E.  metlifera  Ait.,  Bot  Mag.,  1 1305.,  and  our^g.1214.,  is  a  handsome 
free-growing  shrub,  a  native  of  Madeira.  A  plant  stood  out  in  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  at  Dublin,  from  1821  to  1831,  form. 
Ingabush  about  4|  ft.  high,  and  5  ft  in  diameter,  flowering  all  the 
winter.  It  was  cut  down  by  the  severe  frost  of  the  spring  of  1831, 
but  sprang  up  again ;  and  it  Is  now  (Sept  1836),  Mr.  Mackay  informs 
us,  nearly  5  ft  In  height,  and  5  ft  in  diameter.  E.  Chai&ciaa,  in  the 
same  garden,  rarely  exceeds  9$  ft  in  height 

Other  species*  natives  of  the  Levant,  the  Canaries,  Portugal,  and 
North  and  South  America,  may  possibly  be  found  as  hardy  as  E.  mel- 
lifera.  In  the  Vues  Phytostatiques  of  Webb  and  Bertholet's  Hutotrt 
NatureUe  des  Res  Canaries,  the  E.  canarilnsi*  and  E.  piscatoria  are 
represented  in  pi  2.  as  the  prevailing  species;  the  latter  forming 
handsome  trees,  from  10  ft  to  15  ft  high,  with  straight,  erect  stems. 

Genus  II. 

n 
La. 

STILLING 7,4  Garden.     The   Stillingia.     Lm.  St/st.   Monoe'cia 

Monadelphia. 

Identification.    "  Slilltngia  was  sent  under  that  name  to  Linnaeus  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander 

Garden."   (Smith  in  Rees't  Cyclop.)    Lin.  Mant,  19.;  Schreb.  Lin.  Gen.,  658. ;  Smith  in   Rec*** 

C)Clop.;  Mart.  MiU.  Diet 
Derivation.    Named  by  Dr.  Alexander  Garden  in  honour  of  Mr.  Benjamin  StiUingfieet.  author  of 

a  work  entitled  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Natural  History*  *<*••  partly  translated  from  the 

writings  of  Linnseus. 

Description,  Sjrc.    The  only  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  shrub;  a  native  of 
North  America. 

•  1.  S.  Ligi/strina  WUld.    The  Trivet-leaved  Stillingia. 

Identification.    WilkL  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  588. }  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  60S. 

Spec.  Char^  Sec.  Shrubby.  Leaf  consisting  of  a  petiole  and  a  disk  that  is 
oval-lanceolate,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  entire.  Male  flowers  upon  very- 
short  pedicels.  {Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  213.)  Nuttall  has  questioned 
whether  the  sexes  are  not  dioecious,  and  has  noted  the  femaft}  flowers  as 
"  not  seen,"  but  the  male  ones  as  being  disposed  in  spikes,  part  lateral,  part 
terminal,  and  as  having  a  3-cleft,  rather  flat,  calyx,  and  3  stamens  that  nave 
kidney-shaped  anthers;  and  the  bracteas  as  1-2-glanded  and  1 -flowered. 
(tfutt.  Gen.  Amer.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about  4  ft.  high ;  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  shady  woods,  in  Carolina  and  Georgia;  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1812,  and  plants  were  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1830.  From  these  gentlemen  we  received  a  plant 
in  that  year,  but  it  is  since  dead ;  as  is  also  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum ;  we  are  not  aware  that  the  species  is  now  in  exist- 
ence, in  a  living  state,  in  England. 

Genus  III. 


SHOD 


jBU'XUS  Tourn.     The  Box  Tree.    Lin.  Sy*t.  MonceVia  Tetrandria. 

Identification.    Tourn.  Inst..  L  34.3  ;  Lin.  Gen.,  W,  ;  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  4.  p  l.>i. ;  Thcodor  Nccs 
ab  Eaenbeck  Gen.  Plant.  Florae  GiTm-mica*,  faso.  3.  L  1<>. 


Synonymes.     BuU,  Fr. ;  Buxbaum,  Buch»b.iuu<,  GYr. 
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From  pufeiat,  dense ;  in  reference  to  the  hardness  and  closeness  of  the  wood ;  or,  perhaps, 
to  the  denaeness  of  the  foliage.  The  Greeks  called  the  boxes  made  of  this  wood,  which  were  highly 
esteemed  for  their  durability,  pyxides;  and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  word  pyxt  which  is  used  for 
the  chest  containing  the  Host  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Description,  <$•<?.  Low  .evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  shining  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  greenish  yellow  flowers ;  natives  of  Europe,  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Asia ;  of  easy  culture  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  and  propagated 
freely  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds. 

1  m  1.  B.  sejipervi^rbns  L,    The  evergreen,  or  common,  Box  Tree. 

Meut&catkM.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  UB4.  v  Smith  Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  133. ;  Baxt  Brit.  Flow.  PI.,  2. 1. 142. 
Synonyma.    B(\x\n  BaU  %a,  445.,  Ger.  Ernac,  14ia  f.,  and  other  authors ;  Buia  commun,  Bow 

beni,  Fr. ;  Buchsbaum,  Ger. ;  Busso,  Boatolo,  Mortel,  ItaL 
Bmgrmttmg.    Eng.  BoL,  1 1341. 

Spec.  Char.,  S?c.  Disk  of  leaf  ovate,  convex ;  footstalk  slightly  downy  at  the 
edges.  Anthers  ovwe-airow-shaped.  (Smith's  Eng.  Fl.,  iv.  p.  133.)  A 
low  evergreen  tree,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and,  according  to 
some,  including  Britain ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft. ;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

Varieties  and  Subvarieties. 

t  B.  i.  1  arborescent  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  1. ;  Buis  arborescent,  Fr.;  hoch-* 
stantnge  Buchsbaum,  Ger.  —  Arborescent.     Leaves  ovate.    (WiUd. 
Sp.  P/.)    This  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  species. 

1  B.  *.  a.  argentea  Hort.  —  Arborescent.     Leaves  ovate,  varie- 
gated with  a  silvery  colour. 
£  B.  *.  a.  a&rea  Hort. —  Arborescent.  Leaves  ovate,  variegated 

with  a  golden  colour, 
t  B.  *.  a.  marpndta  Hort.  —  Arborescent.    Leaf  ovate,  with  a 
margin  of  a  golden  colour. 
t  B.  s.  2  angustifoUa  Mfll.  Diet.,  No.  2.  —  Arborescent.   Leaves  lan- 
ceolate. (W'tUd.  Sp.  PL) 

t  B.  s.a.  variegata  Hort. —  Arborescent.    Leaves  lanceolate, 
variegated. 
t.8.  f.3  si^ffruticdsaMiW.  Diet.,  No.  3. ;  B.  humilis 
Dod.  Pempt.,  782. ;  B.  8  nana  N.  Du  Ham.,  i. 
p.  83.;  and  our  fig.  1215.;  Buis  nain,  Buis  a 
Bordures,  Buis  d'Artois,  Buis  de  Hollande, 
petit  Buis,  Fr.;   zwerch  Buchsbaum,   Ger. — 
jDwarf.    Leaves  small,  obovate.   (Lam.  Encyc. 
Willd.  Sp.  PL)    This  is  the  kind  usually  culti- 
vated for  edging  beds  in  gardens. 
m  B.  *.  4  myrtifolia  Lam.  Encyc.  — Dwarf.    Leaves 
small,  oblong,  narrowish.  (Lam.  Encyc,  i.  p. 
505.;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL)    A  pretty  little  plant; 
generally  quite  low,  but,  under  favourable  cir-  1215 

cumstances,  growing  to  a  considerable  size. 

Description,  $c.  The  box  is  a  well-known  hardy  evergreen  tree  or  shrub, 
much  esteemed  in  Europe,  both  for  ornamental  and  useful  purposes.  In  a 
wild  state,  it  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in  Britain ;  but,  in 
Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  trees  of  it  have  been  found  as  high  as  25  ft.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  trunk  is  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and,  in  full- 
grown  trees,  varies  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  bark  is  yellowish  on 
the  young  wood,  but  rough  and  greyish  on  the  trunk  of  old  trees.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  oval,  and  almost  sessile :  they  are  persistent,  of  a  coriaceous 
texture,  and  a  shining  yellowish  green,  when  they  grow  in  a  situation  fully 
exposed  to  the  light ;  but  of  a  fine  deep  glossy  green  when  shaded  by  other 
trees.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in  little  tufts  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  tree  will  bear  the  knife  patiently,  and  is  there- 
fore, and  from  the  closeness  of  its  habit  of  growth,  well  adapted  for  clipped 
hedges,  and  all  kinds  of  verdant  architecture  and  statuary.    "  The  box,"  says 

4s  4 
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a  French  writer, "  has  the  advantage  of  taking  any  form  that  may  be  wished, 
under  the  hands  of  the  gardener.  Here  it  displays  a  niche  cut  in  an  ap- 
parently solid  green  bank ;  there,  an  arbour  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  On  one  side  it  covers  a  wall  with  a  tapestry  of  continual  verdure,  and 
on  the  other  it  clothes  a  palisade :  now  it  divides  the  walks  of  a  garden, 
and  now  it  marks  out  the  figure  of  a  parterre.  In  all  cases,  it  presents  a  most 
agreeable  verdure  to  the  eyes,  and  preserves  the  idea  of  cheerfulness  even  in 
winter,  when  almost  every  other^tree  appears  mourning  for  the  absence  of  the 
sun."  (Nouv.  Cours.  cTAgri.,  torn.  iii.  p.  2760  It  grows  slowly,  rarely  making 
shoots  of  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  annually.  But  the  tree  is  of  great  longevity ; 
and  so  extremely  hardy,  that  it  is  the  only  evergreen  that  will  stand  in  the 
.  open  air,  without  protection,  in  the  gardens  of  Pans,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 

Geography.  The  box  is  found  wild  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  between 
37°  and  52°  of  n.  lat.,  on  mountains,  and  spreading  as  undergrowth  among  other 
trees,  but  never  forming  forests  entirely  by  itself.  The  largest  collections  of 
wild  boxtrees  in  Europe  are  in  the  Forest  of  Ligny  in  France,  and  in  that  of  St. 
Claude  on  Mount  Jura;  but  in  both  cases  the  box  trees  are  mixed  with  trees 
of  other  species.  Box  trees  are  also  found  in  forests  of  other  trees,  in  several 
parts  of  France ;  particularly  in  Franche  Compt£,  Dauphine,  Haute  Provence, 
the  chain  of  mountains  stretching  across  Languedoc,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
box  tree  is  produced  abundantly  in  Turkey,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  boxwood  of  commerce,  sold  in  the 
European  markets  as  Turkey  box,  is  grown  in  Circassia  and  Georgia,  whence  it 
is  brought  to  Odessa,  and  shipped  tor  Europe.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  China,  Cochin-China,  and,  according  to  some,  in  Japan.  In  Britain, 
the  box  is  a  disputed  native.  (See  p.  25.)  It  grows  plentifully  upon  Box  Hill, 
near  Dorking,  in  Surrey :  not  among  deciduous  trees,  and  shaded  by  them,  as 
it  does  in  its  native  habitats  in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent ; 
but  only  mixed  with  a  few  juniper  bushes,  that  do  not  rise  so  high  as  itself. 
Ray  mentions  three  other  habitats;  viz.  Box  well,  in  Gloucestershire ;  Boxley, 
in  Kent ;  and  the  chalk  hills  near  Dunstable :  but  the  box  tree  does  not  appear 
to  be  now  found  growing  in  uncultivated  ground  any  where  in  Britain,  but  on 
Box  Hill.  In  Baxter's  British  FlowermgPlants,  vol.  ii.  p.  145.,  it  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Pierson,  to  be  found  in  the  hedges 
about  Kiiburne,  near  Coxwold,  in  Yorkshire;  which,  however,  is  no  proof  of 
its  being  indigenous. 

History.  The  box  tree  appears  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, 
who  ranks  the  wood  with  that  of  ebony,  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  its 
grain.  Pliny  describes  it  as  being  as  hard  to  burn  as  iron,  as  producing  no  flame, 
and  as  being  totally  unfit  for  charcoal.  He  distinguishes  three  kinds,  which 
he  calls  the  larger,  the  smaller,  and  the  Italian  box ;  and  speaks  of  the  use 
of  the  tree  for  topiary  work,  and  of  the  wood  for  musical  instruments.  Vitru- 
vius  also  recommends  the  box  for  topiary  work ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
much  employed  in  verdant  sculpture,  and  close-clipped  hedges,  in  the  gardens 
of  Roman  villas  in  the  Augustan  age.  Pliny  describes  his  Tusculan  villa  as 
having  a  lawn  adorned  with  figures  of  animals  cut  out  in  box  trees,  answering 
alternately  to  one  another.  This  lawn  was  again  surrounded  by  a  walk 
enclosed  with  evergreen  shrubs,  sheared  into  a  variety  of  forms.  Beyond 
this  was  a  place  of  exercise,  of  a  circular  form,  ornamented  in  the  middle 
with  box  trees,  sheared,  as  before,  into  numerous  different  figures ;  and  the 
whole  fenced  in  by  a  sloping  bank,  covered  with  box,  rising  in  steps  to  the  top. 
In  another  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  same  villa,  the  box  is  mentioned  as 
being  cut  into  a  variety  of  shapes  and  letters ;  some  expressing  the  name 
of  the  master,  and  others  that  of  the  artificer,  &c.  Cf&i.  Eptst^  book  v. 
letter  vi.)  The  same  practice  is  followed  in  several  Roman  gardens  at  the 
present  day;  and,  in  that  of  the  Vatican,  the  name  of  the  pope,  the  date  of  his 
election,  &c,  may  be  read  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  in  letters  of  box. 
Virgil  calls  it 

"  Smooth-grainM,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade, 
Which  curious  bands  may  carve,  and  steel  with  ease  invade." 

J>kydcn'8  Virgil. 
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Both  Virgil  and  Ovid  allude  to  the  use  of  this  wood  for  musical  instruments,  and 
employ  the  word  box  as  if  synonymous  with  that  of  flute.  In  more  modern 
times,  in  Britain,  it  is  mentioned  by  Turner,  Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  other 
writers  on  gardening  and  rural  affairs ;  and,  previously  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  in  great  repute  for  gardens  in  the  geometric  style,  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  be  made  to  assume  whatever  form  the  gardener  wished :  it  was 
also  highly  valuable  when  there  were  but  few  evergreens  grown  in  England, 
from  its  hardy  habit,  and  the  liveliness  of  its  hue.  The  wood  of  the  tree  has 
been  in  use  for  turnery  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  for  wood  engraving  since 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  box  is  remarkably  heavy ;  weighing, 
when  newly  cut,  80  lb.  7  oz.  per  cubic  foot,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  68  lb. 
12  oz.  and  7  at.  It  is  the  only  European  wood  that  will  sink  in  water :  it  is 
yellow,  very  hard,  and  susceptible  or  a  fine  polish.  The  wood  was  formerly 
much  used  m  England  in  cabinet-making  and  inlaying,  as  it  still  is  in  France ; 
and,  also,  in  both  countries,  for  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  combs, 
and  various  articles  of  turnery.  The  principal  use  of  the  boxwood,  however, 
at  present,  is  for  wood  engraving ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

For  Turnery9  the  boxwood  used  by  the  cabinet-makers  and  turners  in 
France  is  chiefly  that  of  the  root.  The  town  of  St.  Claude,  near  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  natural  box  woods  in  Europe,  is  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  turners,  who  make  snuff-boxes,  rosary  beads,  forks,  spoons,  buttons,  and 
numerous  other  articles.  The  wood  of  some  roots  is  more  beautifully  mar- 
bled, or  veined,  than  that  of  others ;  and  the  articles  manufactured  vary  in 
price  accordingly.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  rarely  found  of  sufficient  size 
for  blocks  in  France ;  and  when  it  is,  it  is  so  dear,  that  the  entire  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  seldom  sold  at  once,  but  a  few  feet  are  disposed  of  at  a  time,  which 
are  cut  off  the  living  tree  as  they  are  wanted.  There  are  in  the  Forest 
of  Ligny,  generally,  many  stumps  which  have  been  treated  in  this  manner. 
Boxes,  &c,  formed  of  the  trunk,  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  made 
of  the  root,  by  the  wood  of  the  trunk  always  displaying  a  beautiful  and  very 
regular  star,  which  is  never  the  case  with  that  of  the  root.  Boxwood 
is  very  apt  to  split  in  drying;  and,  to  prevent  this,  the  French  turners 
put  the  wood  designed  for  their  finest  works  into  a  dark  cellar  as  soon  as  it 
is  cut,  where  they  Keep  it  from  three  to  five  years,  according  to  circumstances. 
At  die  expiration  of  the  given  time,  they  strike  off  the  sap-wood  with  a  hatchet, 
and  place  the  heart-wood  again  in  the  cellar  till  it  is  wanted  for  the  lathe. 
For  the  most  delicate  articles,  the  wood  is  soaked  for  24  hours  in  fresh  very 
clear  water,  and  then  boiled  for  some  time.  When  taken  out  of  the  boiling 
water,  it  is  wiped  perfectly  dry,  and  buried,  till  wanted  for  use,  in  sand  or 
bran,  so  as  to  be  completely  excluded  from  the  light,  and  air.  Articles  made 
of  wood  thus  prepared,  resemble,  in  appearance,  what  is  called  Tunbridge  ware. 
Hie  spray  of  the  box,  though  it  burns  very  slowly,  is  much  esteemed  in  Trance, 
as  fuel  for  lime-kilns,  brick-kilns,  ovens,  &c,  where  a  great  and  lasting  heat 
is  required.  (Nouv.  Court.,  &c.) 

Wood  Engraving.  The  wood  used  for  this  purpose  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Turkey  or  Odessa;  and  sells,  in  London,  for  from  7/.  to  14/.  a  ton, 
duty  included;  the  average  annual  consumption  in  Britain  being  about 
582  tons.  In  the  year  1832,  M'Culloch  tells  us  (in  his  Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce), the  duty  on  imported  boxwood  was  1867/.  17*.  id.  In  France, 
the  native  trees  are  seldom  of  sufficient  size  for  wood  engraving ;  and  wood 
to  the  amount  of  10,000  francs  is  annually  imported  from  Spain.  The  box 
trees  which  were  cut  down  on  Box  Hill  in  1815  produced  upwards  of  10,000/. 
The  art  of  cutting  on  wood  was  invented  before  the  art  of  printing;  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  practised  between  the  years  1400  and  1430.  The 
first  objects  to  which  it  was  applied  were  very  different  in  their  character ; 
viz.  books  of  devotion  and  playing  cards.  The  mere  outlines  of  the  figures 
were  rudely  cut  in  the  wood  with  knives  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  the 
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impressions  were  taken  off  by  friction,  without  the  aid  of  a  press.    The  earliest 
specimen  of  wood  engraving  now  extant  in  England  is  in  the  collection 
of  Earl  Spencer,  and  represents  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour : 
the  date  is  1423.     A  very  curious  work  was  published  between  1430  and 
1450,  entitled  Biblia  Pauperum,  the  Bible  of  the  Poor.     This  work  consisted 
of  about  40  plates,  illustrated  by  texts  of  scripture,  all  cut  in  wood  (see 
Penny  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  419.) ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  first 
idea  of  the  art  of  printing  with  movable  types,  which  was  invented  soon  after 
by  Guttemburg.     Wohlgemuth,  a  wood-engraver  at  Nuremberg  in  1480,  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  introduce  shade  into  wood  engravings ;  and  his 
pupil,  Albert  Durer,  carried  the  art  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection ; 
in  his  time  the  wood-cutters,  or  formschneiders,  of  Germany  became  so  nume- 
rous as  to  be  incorporated  into  a  body  distinct  from  that  of  the  briefmahlers, 
letter-painters  or  writers.    Holbein  succeeded  Albert  Durer ;  but  soon  after- 
wards the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  having  been  discovered,  wood  engraving 
was  comparatively  neglected ;  and  it  fell  into  disuse  till  the  time  of  Bewick, 
who  displayed  in  it  such  extraordinary  force,  and  delicacy  of  execution, 
as  to  revive  a  taste  for  the  art.    The  first  engravers  on  wood,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Bewick,  or  nearly  so,  were  accustomed  to  have  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
on  which  they  were  to  engrave  sawn  up  into  planks,  and  to  cut  out  the  en- 
graving with  a  knife,  or  other  tools,  on  the  side  of  the  grain ;  but,  about 
Bewick's  time,  or  before,  the  practice  of  cutting  the  trunk  across  into  sections 
about  1  in.  in  thickness  was  adopted ;  and  the  engravings  were  cut  on  the 
wood,  across  the  grain,  with  tools  which  will  be  hereafter  described.    The 
advantages  of  this  mode  are,  that  much  finer  lines  can  be  produced ;  that  the 
engraved  block  will  give  a  much  greater  number  of  impressions ;  and  that  it 
wiB  be  far  more  durable.    The  followers  of  Bewick  produced  some  beautiful 
engravings ;  but,  from  the  mode  of  printing  them,  though  they  were  mixed 
with  the  type,  they  were  almost  as  expensive  as  if  they  had  been  worked,  like 
the  metal  engravings,  from  separate  plates.    By  the  modern  practice,  however, 
woodcuts  are  printed  from  with  the  same  ease  as  the  movable  types.    The 
mode  in  which  the  operation  of  cutting  on  wood  is  still  performed  differs  but 
little,  according  to  the  Penny  Magazine,  from  that  described  and  illustrated 
by  a  plate  in  a  work  called  the  Book  of  Trades,  published  at  Frankfort  in 
1654.     In  this  plate,  the  formschneider,  or  wood-cutter,  is  represented  sitting 
44  at  a  table,  holding  the  block  in  his  left  hand,  upon  which  he  is  cutting  with 
a  small  graver  in  his  right.    Another  graver,  and  a  sort  of  a  gouge,  or  chisel, 
lie  upon  the  table.     If  we  enter  the  work-room  of  a  wood-engraver  of  the 
present  day,  we  shall  find  the  instruments  by  which  he  is  surrounded  nearly 
as  few  and  as  simple.     His  block  rests  upon  a  flat  circular  leather  cushion 
filled  with  sand :  and  this  so  completely  answers  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
block  firmly,  and  yet  allowing  it  to  be  moved  in  every  direction,  that  it  is 
expressively  called  the  wood-cutter's  third  hand.    His  cutting  instruments 
are  of  three  sorts :  the  first,  which  is  called  a  graver,  is  a  tool  with  a  loxenge- 
ahaped  point,  used  for  outlines  and  fine  tints ;  the  second,  called  a  *scauper, 
presents  a  triangular  point  and  edges,  and  is  used  for  deeper  and  bolder 


pencil ;  the  block,  which  is  always  cut  direct! v  across  the  grain,  and  polished 
so  as  to  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  being  previously  prepared  with 
powdered  white  lead  mixed  with  a  little  water,  to  make  it  receive  the  pencil. 
The  drawing  is  generally  made  bv  one  artist,  and  the  engraving  executed  by 
another.  It  is  the  business  of  the  wood-cutter  "  to  leave  all  the  lines  which 
the  draughtsman  has  traced  with  his  pencil ;  and  to  do  this,  he,  of  course,  cuts 
away  all  the  parts  which  form  the  spaces  between  the  various  lines  of  the 
drawing.  The  lines  thus  stand  up,  as  it  is  called,  in  relief;  and,  when  ink  is 
applied  to  them  by  the  printer,  in  the  same  way  as  he  applies  it  to  his  metal 
types,  they  transfer  the  ink  to  the  paper  placed  overjbam  upon  being  subjected 
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to  an  adequate  pressure."  (Had.')  Formerly,  a  great  deal  of  care  was  required, 
in  printing  woodcuts,  in  "  the  adjustment  of  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  paper 
between  the  stretched  parchment  and  blanket  that  covered  the  block,  during 
the  impression  from  the  common  band-press,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  force 
to  the  bearing  upon  shadows,  while  the  lights  were,  of  course,  equally  relieved 
from  the  presure ;"  but  a  mode  is  now  discovered  of  lowering  the  lights  by 
the  wood  -engraver ;  and  the  blocks  are  now  introduced  with  the  type,  anil 
printed  from  with  the  same  facility,  by  the  revolving  cylinder  of  a  printing- 
machine. 

In  the  geometrical  and  architect urai  Styltof  Gardening,  the  box  Was  extensively 
employed,  both  as  a  tree  and  as  a  shrub,  throughout  Europe,  from  the  earliest 
limes.  As  a  tree,  it  formed,  when  clipped  into  shape,  hedges,  arcades,  arbours, 
and,  above  all,  figures  of  men  and  animals.  As  a  shrub,  it  was  used  to  border 
beds  and  walks,  and  to  execute  numerous  curious  devices ;  such  as  letters,  coats 
of  arms,  &c,  on  the  ground;  but  of  all  the  uses  of  the  dwarf  box,  the  most  im- 
portant, in  the  ancient  st  vie  of  gardening,  was  that  of  forming  parterres  of  em- 
broidery ;  it  being  the  only  evergreen  shrub  susceptible  of  forming  the  delicate 
lines  which  that  style  of  parterre  required,  and  of  being  kept  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  these  lines  for  a  number  of  years.  In  those  days,  when  the  flow  era  used 
in  ornamenting  gardens  were  few,  tbe  great  art  of  the  gardener  was  to  distin- 
guish his  parterres  by  beautiful  and  curious  artificial  forms  of  evergreen 
plants.  These  forms  may  be  described  generally  as  belonging  to  that  style 
'*"    "  t  known  as  the  taste  of  Louis  Quatorze.     2%.  1216.  ia  a  small 


portion  of  the  ground  plan  of  a  parterre  laid  out  in  this  manner ;  all  the 
line*  and  dark  parts  of  the  figure  being  formed  of  box,  in  no  part  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  3  in.  from  the  ground,  and  the  finer  lines  being  about  2  in. 
wide.  The  apace  between  the  lines,  in  the  more  common  designs,  was  co- 
hered with  sand  all  of  one  colour;  but  in  the  more  choice  parterres,  different 
coloured  sands,  earths,  shells,  powdered  glass  or  potsherds,  and  other  articles, 
were  used,  so  as  to  produce  red,  white,  and  black  grounds,  on  which  the  green 
of  the  box  appeared  to  advantage  at  all  seasons.  This  variety  of  colours  gave 
occasion  to  Lord  Bacon's  remark  :  "  As  for  the  making  of  knots  and  figures 
with  divers  coloured  earths,  they  be  but  toys :  you  may  see  as  good  sights 
many  tunes  in  tarts."  The  beauty  of  these  parterres  was  most  conspicuous, 
when  they  were  seen  as  a  whole  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  or  from 
a  surrounding  terrace-walk.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  placed  on  a 
■loping  bank,  to  be  seen  from  below;  an  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in 
tbe  view  of  the  Palazzo  del  N.  H.  Venier,  on  the  Brenta,  as  given  in  Volku- 
mer's  Continuction  aer  N'tirembcrgvclieii  Hetpeiidum,  published  in  17I+,  o 
portion  of  which  is  represented   in   perspective  in  Jig.  1217.      In  a  view  of 
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"  le  Chasteau  de  Richelieu 
en  Poictou,"  riven  in  Ma- 
rot's  Rental  del  Plain,  Sfc, 
det  plutimrt  de  C/uutetutx,  & 
Groltet,  &c.,  published  in 
1661,  of  which  onrfe.  1218. 
ia  a  copy,  a  very  rich  parterre 
of  embroidery  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  fore-ground 
with  a  fountain  ia  the  centre; 
and,  in  the  back-ground,  a 
large  semi  circular  apace  ap- 
pears to  be  covered  with  the 

t'  

single  tree  or  shrub  shown  in 

a  natural  state  within  several  hundred  feet  of  the  house,  on  every  side.    The 

embroidered  style  of  parterre  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  adjoin- 


ing very  old  residences  in  France  and  Italy,  and  even  in  a  lew  places  in 
England;  and,  as  affording  variety,  it  is  at  least  as  worthy  of  revival  as  the 
architectural  style  of  the  age  in  which  it  most  extensively  prevailed.  The 
best  designs  in  this  style  are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  Boyceau's  Jardmagc, 
&c.,  which  was  published  in  1714,  in  folio.  Topiary  work,  or  the  art  of  cut- 
ting the  box  and  other  trees  into  artificial  forms,  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  among  the  Romans,  that  both  Pliny  and  Vitruviutf  use  the  word 
ttrpiarita  to  express  the  art  of  the  gardener ;  a  proof  that,  as  far  as  ornament 
was  concerned,  the  art  of  clipping  was  considered  the  highest  accomplishment 
that  could  be  possessed  by  a  gardener,  among  the  ancient  Romans.     This 
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appears  to  have  been  equally  the  case  in  Europe  in  modern  times ;  gardeners, 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  being  called  by  Commenius 
pleachers  (8ee  Janua  Tritingtas,  Oxford  edit.)  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  taste  for  verdant  sculpture  was  at  its  height  in 
England ;  and,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  it  afforded  a  subject  of 
raillery  for  the  wits  of  the  day,  soon  afterwards  beginning  to  decline.  There 
are  some  humorous  papers  on  the  subject  in  the  Guardian,  and  other  contem- 
porary works.    The  following  lines  will  give  a  good  idea  of  a  topiary  garden  :— 

"  There  likewise  mote  be  seen  on  every  aide 
The  shapely  box,  of  all  its  branching  pride 
Ungently  shorne,  and.  with  preposterous  skill, 
To  various  beasts,  and  birds  of  sundry  quill, 
Transforms,  and  numan  shapes  of  monstrous  slse. 

Also  other  wonders  of  the  sportive  shears, 

Fair  Nature  mis-adorning,  there  were  found : 

Globes,  spiral  columns,  pyramids,  and  piers  * 

With  spouting  urns  and  budding  statues  crown'd ; 

And  horizontal  dials  on  the  ground, 

In  living  box,  by  cunning  artists  traced  ; 

And  galleys  trim,  on  no  long  voyage  bound. 

But  by  their  roots  there  ever  anchor'd  fast/' 

G.  Wsar. 

In  modern  Gardening,  the  tree  box  forms  one'of  our  most  valuable  evergreen 
shrubs  or  low  trees.  It  is  more  particularly  eligible  as  an  undergrowth  in 
ornamental  plantations;  where,  partially  shaded  by  other  trees,  its  leaves 
take  a  deeper  green,  and  shine  more  conspicuously.  Next  to  die  holly,  it 
has  the  most  beautiful  appearance  in  winter;  more  especially  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  variegated  sorts  are  admissible  as  objects 
of  curiosity ;  but,  as  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  variegation  when  planted  in  the 
shade,  and  as,  in  the  full  light,  their  green  is  frequently  of  a  sickly  yellowish 
hue,  we  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  recommended  as  ornamental.  The 
myrtle-leaved  forms  a  very  handsome  small  bush  on  a  lawn.  The  use  of  the 
dwarf  box  for  edgings  is  familiar  to  every  one. . 

The  other  Uses  of  the  box,  in  former  tunes,  were  various;  but  most  of  them 
are  now  almost  forgotten/  The  bark  and  leaves  are  bitter,  and  have  a  dis- 
agreeable smell;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  when  taken  in  a  large  dose,  is  said 
to  be  purgative;  and,  in  a  small  dose,  sudorific.  An  empyreumatic  oil  is 
extracted  from  them,  which  is  said  to  cure  the  toothach  and  some  other  dis- 
orders. A  tincture  was  made  from  them,  which  was  once  a  celebrated  specific 
in  Germany  for  intermittent  fevers ;  but,  the  secret  having  been  purchased  and 
made  public  by  Joseph  I.,  the  medicine  fell  into  disuse.  Olivier  de  Serres 
(Theat*  tTAgru)  recommends  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  box,  as  by  far  the 
best  manure  for  the  grape ;  not  only  because  it  is  very  common  in  the  south 
of  France,  but  because  there  is  no  plant  that  by  its  decomposition  affords  a 
greater  quantity  of  vegetable  mould.  The  box  is  said  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position  of  various  medicated  oils  for  strengthening  and  increasing  the  growth 
of  the  hair;  and  Parkinson  says  that  "the  leaves  and  sawdust,  boiled  in  lie, 
will  chance  the  hair  to  an  auburn  colour."  Box  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  holly  in  the  churches  at  Christmas ;  and,  in  a  note  to  Wordsworth's  poems, 
we  are  informed  that,  "in  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  when  a 
funeral  takes  place,  a  basinful  of  sprigs  of  box  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
house  from  which  the  coffin  is  taken  up ;  and  each  person  who  attends  the 
funeral  takes  one  of  these  sprigs,  and  throws  it  into  the  grave  of  the  deceased." 

I  Words.  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  163.)  The  box  is  the  badge  of  the  Highland  clan 
Clntosh ;  and  the  variegated  kind,  of  the  clan  M'Pherson.  (Baxt.  Brit.  Fl.  PL, 
iL  1. 142.)  Pliny  affirms  that  no  animal  will  eat  the  seed  of  the  box ;  and  it  is 
said  that  its  leaves  are  particularly  poisonous  to  camels.  It  is  also  asserted  by 
many  authors  that  box  trees  are  never  cropped  by  cattle;  and  that  the  Corsican 
honey  is  rendered  poisonous  from  the  bees  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  box. 
Propagation  and  Culture.  The  box  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and 
layers.    It  seeds  freely  where  it  is  allowed  to  grow  freely ;  but,  where  it  is 
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• 
closely  clipped  in,  the  seeds  are  seldom  permitted  to  ripen.  When  the  seeds 
are  to  be  sown,  they  should  be  gathered  the  moment  the  capsules  appear  ready 
to  open,  and  sown  immediately  in  light  rich  earth,  consisting  chiefly  of  vege- 
table mould,  which  is  well  drained,  so  that  the  water  may  never  lie  on  the  seeds. 
Cuttings  of  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length  should  be  put  in,  in  autumn,  in  a 
sandy  soil,  and  a  shaded  situation,  and  in  a  year  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant 
into  nursery  lines.  Layers  may  be  made  either  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  and 
either  of  the  young  or  old  wood.  The  dwarf  box  used  for  edgings  is  propa- 
gated by  being  taken  up,  divided,  and  replanted.  The  roots  of  the  box,  being 
numerous  and  small,  though  by  no  means  hair-like,  like  those  of  the  .Erica- 
ceae, retain  the  earth  about  them ;  so  that  plants  of  box  always  come  up  with 
a  ball ;  and  hence  the  tree  may  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  season,  provided, 
if  in  summer,  that  the  weather  be  moist  at  the  time.    Box  edgings  are  best 

{rianted  early  in  spring,  because  the  frost  in  winter  is  apt  to  destroy  those 
eaves  which  have  been  cut  in  trimming  the  plants.  Box  edgings  and  hedges 
may  be  clipped  at  almost  any  season,  except  midwinter.  Some  garden- 
ers prefer  trimming  box  edgings  in  June,  just  when  the  plants  have  nearly  com- 
pleted their  year's  shoots ;  because  they  will  afterwards  make  shoots  of 
£  in  or  1  in.  in  length,  or,  at  all  events,  protrude  a  few  leaves,  and  thus,  in  a 
week  or  two,  will  conceal  all  appearance  of  the  use  of  the  shears.  When  this 
practice  is  followed,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  edgings  or  hedges  in  July, 
m  order  to  cut  neatly  off  with  the  knife  any  shoots  that  may  have  been  pro- 
truded too  far ;  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  leaves.  The  more  common  prac- 
tice is  to  clip  die  box  in  autumn ;  but  in  that  case,  as  many  of  the  leaves  are 
injured  by  the  shears,  their  marks  remain  till  the  middle  of  the  following  May. 
The  edging  or  hedge  looks  well  for  a  fortnight  at  that  season;  but  afterwards  it 
has  rather  a  neglected  appearance,  till  the  next  trimming  season,  which  is  in  the 
beginning  of  September.  The  superiority  of  the  June  cupping  must  be  obvious, 
whether  applied  to  edgings,  hedges,  or  mural  or  sculpturesque  ornaments. 
Box  edgings,  when  kept  low,  if  they  are  wanted  to  endure  many  years,  require 
occasionally  to  be  cut  in  almost  to  the  ground ;  and  this  operation  should  only 
be  performed  on  one  side  of  the  edging  in  one  year,  and  not  on  the  other  side 
till  the  second  year  following.  When  treated  in  this  way,  both  edgings  and 
hedges  will,  on  good  loamy  soil,  last  an  extraordinary  length  of  time ;  whereas, 
if  they  are  continually  clipped  on  the  surface  only,  a  network  of  shoots  is 
formed  there,  which,  by  excluding  the  air  from  the  stem  within,  occasions  the 
decay  of  the  weakest ;  and  the  edging  or  hedge  becomes  naked  below,  and 
unsightly.  8ometimes  this  evil  may  be  remedied  by  cutting  down  ;  but,  in 
general,  the  best  mode  is  to  replant.  The  form  of  the  section  of  a  box  edging 
or  hedge  should  always  be  that  of  a  truncated  triangle ;  the  broadest  end 
being  that  next  to  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  edgings  to  walks,  or  to  flower- 
beds, their  breadth  at  the  ground  may  be  3  in.,  the  height  4in.,  and  the  breadth 
at  top  2  in. ;  or  half  these  dimensions  may  be  adopted.  In  every  case,  both  of 
edgings  and  hedges,  the  base  ought  always  to  be  broader  than  the  summit,  in 
order  that  the  rain  may  fall  on  the  sides,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  strike  on 
them  with  more  force.  In  clipping  box  trees  into  artificial  forms,  it  is  usual 
to  enclose  the  tree  in  a  slight  frame  of  wirework  of  the  form  proposed :  the 
wire  should  be  copper,  and  painted  green,  for  the  sake  of  durability,  and  to 
render  it  inconspicuous.  The  same  kind  of  skeleton  wirework,  or  trellis-work, 
is  put  np  for  mural  and  architectural  topiary  work. 

Insects  and  Diseases*  The  box  is  very  rarely  attacked  by  insects,  and  has 
very  few  diseases.  There  is  a  proliferous 
growth  of  leaves  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  which  appears  in  some  seasons, 
and  isjprobably  occasioned  by  the  punc- 
ture of  an  insect,  but  of  what  species  ^J/^^^^S^^ 
we  are  not  aware.    The  fungus  Puccfnw  jflL  W\ 

Bdx\  Grev.  (Jig.  12 19.)  is  found  occasion- 
ally on  the  leaves.  1219 
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ugh.     In  The  Oxford 
high   the  diameter  of 

'-  U  Prtworth,  wtlera 


(hi  trunk  7(  in.,  and  oMhe  head  IBft.  The  lirmt  bo.  hedge  in  England  it  M  Prtworth,  where 
II  la  mere  than  lift  broad  at  t»*  bottom,  is  ft  high,  and  40  tarda  long :  it  latnppoaed  tobeirpwarna 
oftwocentorioaold.  The  oldaat  ecuiptureaque  topiary  worki  In  f>gUndaretod*uardeiiat  Leaen'a 


Stirling,  there  il  •  boa  tree,  10  yean  planted,  tint  li  fi  It.  high    In  Frar 
■  boi  tree,  upward!  of  100  yeata  planted,  haa  attained  the  height  of 

Contmrrciai  SlatUtici.  Plants  of  the  tree  box,  in  the  London  m 
from  tid.  to  I*.  6d.  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the  variety ;  at  Bollwyller 
plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each ;  and  of  the  varieties,  from  1  franc  to 
1 J  francs  each  :  at  New  York,  plants,  or  the  tree  kind  are  85  cents  each ;  and 
of  its  varieties,  371  cents.  The  dwarf  box  is  sold,  in  English  nurseries,  si  6rf. 
per  yard;  at  New  York,  at  50  cents  per  yard. 

I  8.  B.  BALEi'mcA  WW.     The  Balearic  Box. 


kVtlnillim.  WIDd.  Aril,  50.,  Sp.  PL  4.,  p.  337.;  ?Lra.  Enryc,  1.  p  SOS. 
pun/mi  B.  a.  tsr.  glgantia  S.  D*  Ham.,  1.  p.  Hi;  Minorca  Box ; 
Bui.  de  Winornue,  Buii  de  Mahon,  Pr. ;  BalearLscileT  Buchlhoum,  Gc 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.   Disk  of  leaf  oblong ;  footstalk  glabrous. 
Anthers  arrow-shaped,  linear.     (WItfrf.  Sp   Pi,,  iv.  p.\ 
338.)     A  native  or  Minorca,   Sardinia,  and  Cornea ; 
and  growing  there,  according  to  the  JVoutwoH  Du  Ha-  * 
mrl,  to  the  height  of  SO  ft     It  is  also  found  in  great 
abundance  on  all  the  rocky  surfaces  both  of  European 
and  Astatic  Turkey.     It  was  first  brought  to  France 
about  1770;  whence  it  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1780.     In  both  countries,  it  was  at  first  treated  as  a 
green-bouse  plant ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  quite 
hardy.     In  Paris,  according  to  the  Notiveati  Du  Home!, 
it  was  found  to  resist  the  severe  frosts  of  1794  ami 
1709.     The  Balearic  boi  is  a  very  handsome  species,  with  leaves  three 
times  as  large  as  those  of  B.  sempervlrens,  and  a  straight  smooth  trunk. 
Tbe  leaves,  when  the  plant  is  fully  exposed 
to  the  air,  are  of  a  much  paler  green  than 
those  of  the  common   box;  but,  when  they 
are  in  the  shade,  they  are  of  an  intensely  ■-. 
deep  green.     The  wood  is  said  to  be  of  a 
brighter   yellow  than  that  of  the  c 
box.  It  is  sent  to  England  in  large  qua 
•    -      *        eofthe 


from  Constantinople,  for  the 
engravers ;  but,  being  of  a  c 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  B. 


sempervlrens.     It  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 


which,  if  placed  in  sandy  soil  under  glass,  or  in  heat,  generally  strike 
root  in  about  two  months  after  being  taken  off.  Cuttings  will  also  succeed, 
if  treated  like  those  of  the  o l  ■-- 


Sialiitia.  The  largeet  plant  within  10  mile,  of  London  U  at  Kew,  where  It  ;•  13ft  high.  At 
Walton  oaThamea,  at  Lady  Imnkenllkra,  It  u  10  ft  high.   In  Sur-ei,  it  A  Hindi- 1  CninTe.it  u  17  n. 

A  pp.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Bixm. 

ftedMiufr  Lk.  iaa  native  of  China,  introduced  in  JSOS,  indirmlii  about  3ft.  high;  mid 
B.  autirilH  Cuii.  la  anatWeof  New  Holland,  growing  about  fin.  nigh.  Both  require  protection 
during  winter,  bat  would  probably  wcreed  &galrat  a  comerrative  wait 

A  trae  aperies  of  ifnaua,  Mr.  Royle  obaerrea,  1*  common  in  the  Himalaya!,  round  ehlSfl*  In  Taller', 
aa  at  Hugra,  Kamaon,  ftc     it  growl  to  a  conn  ider  able  alio  and  thlckneaa,  and  the  wood  appeara  aa 

App.  J.    Half-hardy  Species  belonging  to  the  Order  Ktiphorbiacesc. 

On  looking  oier  the  genera  belonging  to  thli  order  in  the  Hortmt  Brilianiau,  aeveral  lignenin 
specie*  wrH  be  obaerrea  IndJcated  aa  requiring  the  grcm.houtt' ;  but,  u  very  few  of  then  arc  of 
much  beauty,  we  ronaider  It  unneeeaaary  to  go  into  many  detaili  reapectkng  them. 
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Plagiantkui  divaricdtut  Font,  1 43.,  if  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  mi  Introduced  in  1829L 
It  is  tolerably  hardy  ;  a  plant  having  lived  with  ui  at  Bayawater,  with  very  little  protection,  since 
1829.  P.  tidoides  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t  3396.,  is  a  twiggy  shrub,  from  *  ft.  to  3  ft  high,  probably  also 
as  hardy  as  the  other.    Both  species  flower  in  April. 

Gfv^/ia  ilaternolde*  Bot.  Mag.,  1 1321.,  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  green  -houses  since  169ft.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  would  probably  stand  against  a  conservative  walL 


CHAP.  C. 

OF   THE   HARDT   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER    tfRTICA^EJE. 

These  are  included  in  five  genera,  which  have  their  names  and  characters 
below. 

Mo^rvs  Tourn*  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  2  sexes,  in  most  species, 
upon  the  same  plant ;  in  M.  nigra  Post.,  and,  according  to  Gronovius  {Vtrg.y 
146.),  in  M.  rubra  L.,  upon  distinct  plants :  according  to  Kalm  (Act.  Suec., 
1776),  the  sexes  of  M.  rubra  L.are  polygamous. — Male  flowers  disposed 
in  a  drooping,  peduncled,  axillary  spike.  Calyx  of  4  equal  sepals,  imbri- 
cate in  estivation,  expanded  in  flowering.  Stamens  4.  A  rudiment  of  a 
pistil  is  present.  —  Female  flowers  in  ovate  erect  spikes.  Calyx  of  4 
leaves,  in  opposite  pairs,  the  outer  pair  the  larger,  all  upright  and  persistent, 
becoming  pulpy  and  juicy.  Ovary  of  2  cells,  one  including  one  pendulous 
ovule,  the  other  devoid  of  any.  Stigmas  2,  long.  In  the  state  of  ripeness, 
each  ovary  is  a  fleshy  and  juicy  utricle,  and  is  covered  by  the  fleshy 
and  juicy  calyx:  the  aggregate  of  the  ovaries  and  the  calyxes  from  a 
spike  of  flowers  constitutes  what  is  termed  a  mulberry.  Seed  pendulous 
—  Species  several ;  natives  of  Asia,  south  of  Europe,  and  North  America. 
Trees.  Sap  white.  Leaves  alternate,  large,  mostly  lobed,  and  rough ;  the 
favourite  food  of  the  silk-moth  (2?6mbyx  mdri  F.)  in  its  caterpillar  state. 
(Chiefly  from  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  Gen.  PL  Fl.  Germ.) 

Bboussonext/^  L'Herit.  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon 
distinct  plants.  —  Male  flowers  in  pendulous  cylindrical  catkins;  each 
flower  in  the  axil  of  a  bractea.  Calyx  shortly  tubular,  then  4-parted.  Sta- 
mens 4,  elastic. — Female  flowers  in  peduncled,  axillary,  upright  globular 
heads.  Calyx  tubular,  its  tip  with  3—4  teeth.  Ovary  within  an  integument 
that  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Style  lateral,  prominent.  Stigma 
taper.  Fruit  club-shaped,  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and 
extended  much  beyond  its  tip ;  and  consisting  of  the  integument  in  which 
the  ovary  was  enclosed,  and  now  become  very  juicy ;  and  of  a  1 -seeded 
oval  utricle  with  a  crustaceous  integument,  and  enclosed  within  the  juicy, 
integument. —  Species  1,  native  to  Japan  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
A  tree,  with  leaves  large,  lobed  or  not,  and  hairy.  (Du  Homely  Tratic  det 
Arbrcs,  ed.  nouv. ;  and  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.) 

Maclunil4  Nuttall.  Flowers  unisexual;  in  M.  aurantiaca  Nutt.,  and  M. 
tinctoria  D.  Don,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct  plants ;  if  not  so  in 
the  rest,  then  upon  the  same  plant.  What  follows  relates  to  M.  aurantiaca 
Nutt.  —  Male  flowers  in  a  very  short  almost  sessile  racemose  panicle  of  12 
or  more  flowers.  Calyx  4-parted.  Stamens  4,  in  some  instances  3.  — 
Female  flowers  closely  aggregate  upon  an  axis,  and  forming  a  globular  head 
that  is  borne  upon  a  short  axillary  peduncle.  Calyx  oblong,  urceolar, 
apparently  with  4  lobes  at  the  tip :  it  includes  the  ovary,  which  is  situated 
above  its  base,  and  is  terminated  by  a  style  that  is  thread-shaped,  downy, 
and  protruded  beyond  the  calyx  to  the  length  of  nearly  1  in.  The  ovary 
becomes  an  achenium  about  f  in.  long,  half  as  much  broad,  compressed, 
oval,  with  the  tip  blunt  and  unsymmetrical  from  an  indentation  on  one  side 
in  which  the  style  had  been  attached.  —  A  tree,  native  of  North  America. 
Spiny  :  spines  axillary.  Sap  white.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate.  Stipules 
minute,  deciduous.  (Nuttall ;  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xl  p.  312 — 316.,  and  vol. 
xii.  p.  210.;  and  observation.)  , 
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AVsus  Tburn.  Flowers  inserted  upon  the  interior  surface  of  a  hollow  glo- 
bular or  pear-shaped  fleshy  receptacle,  in  whose  tip  is  an  orifice  closed  with 
small  scales ;  minute,  many  within  a  receptacle ;  those  in  the  upper  part 
male,  the  rest  female ;  or  the  flowers  of  each  sex  occupy  distinct  receptacles 
upon  distinct  plants.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  3-parted.  Stamens  3. — Fe- 
male flower.  Calyx  5-cleft,  having  a  tube  that  invests  a  threadshaped 
stalk  that  bears  the  pistil.  Stalk  adnate  to  the  ovary  on  one  side,  and 
extending  to  the  base  of  the  style :  the  style  is  inserted  rather  laterally. 
Ovary  with  1  cell  and  1  ovule.  Stigmas  2.  Fruit  a  utricle.  Seed  pen- 
dulous. Embryo  falcate,  in  the  centre  of  fleshy  albumen.  —  Species  nume- 
rous. Trees  or  shrubs,  occurrent  in  the  warmer  regions  ot  both  hemi- 
spheres. F.  Carica  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe.  Sap  white.  Leaves 
alternate,  stipulate.  Stipules  large,  convolute,  deciduous.  (T.  Neet  ab 
Esenbeck,  Gen.  PL  Fl.  Germ.  Most  of  the  characters  are  taken  from  F. 
Carica  L.) 

BovRYy(  Willd.  Flowers  unisexual :  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  distinct 
plants.  —  Male  flower.  Calyx  minute,  in  4  deep  segments.  Stamens  2 — 3. 
—  Female  flower.  Calyx  inferior,  in  4  deep  segments,  that  are  deciduous ; 
two  opposite  ones  very  minute,  and  in  some  instances  not  present.  Ovary 
roundish-ovate :  it  has  2  cells.  Style  short.  Stigma  capitate,  depressed, 
obscurely  cloven.  Fruit  pulpy,  oval-oblong,  with  1  cell.  Seed  mostly  soli- 
tary; its  skin  membranous,  its  embryo  straight,  its  albumen  horny. — Species 
5 ;  4  native  of  North  America,  I  of  the  West  Indies :  all  shrubs,  with  their 
leaves  opposite,  or  nearly  so,  mostly  smooth  and  entire;  and  their  flowers 
minute,  axilkry,  fascicled  and  bracteated.  (Smith,  under  Bigelovia  in  Reesys 
Cycl.;  Nuitall'm  Gen. ;  and  observation.) 

Genus  I. 


IfJSUl 


JfO^RUS  Town.  The  Mulberry  Tree.   IAn.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Tetrandria. 

IdemtyUatio*.    Tourn..  quoted  by  T.  Neea  ab  Esenbeck,  in  hi*  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ. ;  Schreb.  Lin. 

Gen.  PL,  No.  1434, ;  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  368.  j  T.  Nee*  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PI.  Fl.  Germ.,  fasc.  a 

No.  6. 
Synomyme*.    M orier,  Fr. ;  Maulbeere,  Get. 
Derivation.    Several  derivation!  nave  been  given  for  the  word  Moras :  some  suppose  it  to  be  taken 

from  the  Greek  word  moral,  or  moron,-  signifying  a  mulberry  or  blackberry ;  others  derive  it  from 

mauro*,  dark ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  taken  by  antiphrasls  from  moro*. 

foolish,  the  mulberry  tree,  from  Its  slowness  in  putting  out  its  leaves,  being  anciently  considered 

the  emblem  of  wisdom.    The  Morea,  in  the  Levant,  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  resemblance 

of  the  shape  of  that  peninsula  to  the  leaf  of  a  mulberry. 

Description,  $c.  Deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
remarkable  for  their  large  leaves,  which  are  mostly  lobed,  and  which,  in  a  state 
of  cultivation,  are  liable  to  great  variation  in  point  of  magnitude,  form,  and 
texture.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  and  trun- 
cheons ;  every  part  of  the  mulberry,  like  the  olive,  taking  root  easily,  and 
forming  a  tree.  All  the  species  will  serve  to  nourish  the  silkworm ;  but  M. 
alba,  and  its  varieties,  are  considered  much  the  best  for  this  purpose.  In 
warm  climates,  such  as  Persia,  the  leaves  of  M.  nigra  are  sufficiently  succulent 
for  feeding  the  silkworm ;  but  in  colder  countries  they  do  not  answer  equally 
well. 

5  1.  M.  nixgra  Poir.    The  black^h*iterf,  or  common,  Mulberry. 

Jftsitjjffeaffoift^Poir.  Ency.  Meth.,  4.  p.  377.  j  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1386. }  Hort  Cliff,  Ml. ;  Mart  MilL,  No &. ; 

960. 


amumymei.    Moras  Dod.  PempL,  810. ;  M.  frGctu  nigra  Bamk.  Pirn.,  459. 
Emraobun.   ~  "  ~ — .  .  .  — 


Wllld.  Sp.Pl.,4.  p. 
Bmmmmet.    Moras  2  ... 

Emravmgt-  I"dw.  Ectypa  Veg.,  1 114  ;  Blackw.,  1 126. ;  Wata.  Dead.  Brit,  1 159.  \  N.  Du  Ham., 

4T 1 22L  j  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Sexes  monoecious,  sometimes  dioecious.    Leaves  heart-shaped, 
bluntish,  "or  slightly  lobed  with  about  5  lobes ;  toothed  with  unequal  teeth, 


4  T 
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rough.  (  Witid.  Sp.t  iv.  p.  369.)  A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Persia,  but 
found  also  on  the  sea  coast  of  Italy ;  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. 
Introduced  in  1548.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  remarks  that  this  species  is  "  sometimes 
perfectly  dioecious,  and  very  frequently  partially  so;  tne  stamens  being  in 
greater  perfection  in  most  flowers  of  one  tree,  and  the  pistils  in  those  of 
another.    (Keel's  CycL%  art.  Moms.) 

Variety. 

It  M.  n.  2  ladm&ba  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2.,  has  the  leaves  jagged  rather  than 
cut.  This  alleged  variety  of  the  species  may  be  considered  as  more 
properly  a  variation  of  the  individual ;  since  leaves  jagged  and  lobed 
tn  a  great  variety  of  ways  are  frequently  found  on  plants  in  one 
season,  and  only  heart-shaped  comparatively  entire  leaves  the  next ! 

Description.  The  common  mulberry  is  generally  a  low,  much-branched 
tree,  with  a  thick  rough  bark,  and  broad  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  are  un- 
equally serrated,  and  very  rough.  The  fruit  is  large,  of  a  dark  purple,  very 
wholesome,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  mulberry  tree  is  remarkable  for 
the  slowness  of  its  growth ;  and  also  for  being  one  of  the  last  trees  to  deve- 
lope  its  leaves,  though  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  ripen  its  fruit.  In  Britain,  the 
tree  always  assumes  something  of  a  dwarf  or  stunted  character,  spreading  into 
very  thick  arms,  or  branches,  near  the  ground,  and  forming  an  extremely  large 
head.  It  is  a  tree  of  very  great  durability ;  the  trees  at  Syon  being  said  to  be 
300  years  old,  and  some  at  Oxford  and  other  places  being  supposed  to  be  of 
nearly  equal  antiquity.  It  is  also  wonderfully  tenacious  of  life;  the  roots 
of  a  black  mulberry,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  ground  for  twenty-four 
years,  being  said,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  to  have  sent  up  snoots. 
(Ann.  des  Scien.  Nat.,  torn.  ix.  p.  338.,  as  quoted  in  Brande's  Journ.  for  Oct. 
1827.) 

Geography.  The  common,  or  black,  mulberry  is'  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  Persia,  where  there  are  still  masses  of  it  found  in  a  wild  state ; 
though  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  is  unknown ;  and  though  it  is 
occasionally  found  apparently  wild  in  Italy.  It  is,  however,  bo  frequently 
confounded  by  the  earlier  writers  with  the  white  mulberry,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  countries  of  which  it  is  really  a  native. 

History.  The  black  mulberry  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  records  of 
antiquity.  It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible ;  viz.  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  in  the  Psalms.  The  same  difficulty,  however,  exists  in  tracing 
its  history  distinctly  from  that  of  the  white  mulberry,  as  in  its  geography ;  and 
it  is  only  when  spoken  of  as  a  fruit  tree,  or  when  its  colour  is  decidedly 
mentioned,  that  we  can  be  sure  which  species  is  meant.  Ovid,  however, 
evidently  points  out  the  black  mulberry  as  the  one  introduced  in  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  and  Pliny  seems  also  to  allude  to  it,  as  he  observes 
that  there  is  no  other  tree  that  has  been  so  neglected  by  the  wit  of  man, 
either  in  grafting  or  giving  it  names ;  an  observation  which  holds  good  to  the 
present  day  respecting  the  black  mulberry,  as  it  has  only  one  trifling  variety, 
or  rather  variation,  and  no  synonyme ;  whereas  there  are  numerous  varieties 
of  M.  alba.  Pliny  adds,  "  Of  all  the  cultivated  trees,  the  mulberry  is  the 
last  that  buds,  which  it  never  does  until  the  cold  weather  is  past ;  and  it  is 
therefore  called  the  wisest  of  trees.  But,  when  it  begins  to  put  forth  buds, 
it  despatches  the  business  in  one  night,  and  that  with  so  much  force,  that  their 
breaking  forth  may  be  evidently  heard."  (Book  xvi.  c.  25.)  The  black 
mulberry  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1548 ;  when  some  trees  were  planted 
at  Syon,  one,  at  least,  of  which  (fig.  1222.)  is  still  in  existence.  Others  say 
that  the  first  mulberry  tree  planted  in  England  was  in  the  garden  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  about  1555.  The  tree  is  mentioned  by  Tusser, 
and  also  by  Gerard,  who  describes  both  the  black  and  the  white  mulberry 
as  being  cultivated  in  his  time.  The  royal  edict  of  James  I.,  about  1 605, 
recommending  the  cultivation  of  silkworms,  and  offering  packets  of  mulberry 
seeds  to  all  who  would  sow  them,  no  doubt  rendered  the  tree  fashionable,  as 
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there  is  scarcely  an  old  garden  or  gentleman's  seat,  throughout  the  country, 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  a  mulberry  tree 
is  not  to  be  found.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  though  these  trees  were 
expressly  intended  for  the  nourishment  of  silkworms,  they  nearly  all  belong  to 
Moms  nigra,  ae  very  few  instances  exist  of  old  trees  of  JVorus  filbn  in  Eng- 
land. (See  JhadUy'i  Treat,  on  Hiab.  and  Card.,  ed.  1786,  vol.  i.  p.  349.) 
Shakspeare's  mulberry  is  referable  to  this  period,  as  it  was  planted  id  1609 
in  his  garden  at  New  Place,  Stratford  ;  and  it  was  a  black  mulberry,  as  Mr. 
Drake  mentions  a  native  of  Stratford,  who,  in  his  youth,  remembered  fre- 
quently to  have  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  some  of  its  branches  hanging 
over  the  wall  which  divided  that  garden  from  his  father's.  {Drake'i  SAai- 
fetor,  vol.  ii.  p.  584.) 

PropcTtUt  and  Uiei.  The  black  mulberry  is  cultivated,  Du  Hamel  tells  us, 
"for  its  fruit,  which  is  very  wholesome  and  palatable;  and  not  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  but  little  esteemed  for  silkworms ;"  and  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  often  become  covered  with  red  spots.  The  fruit,  he  adds,  is  eaten 
raw,  or  "  made  into  syrups,  which  are  considered  excellent  for  sore  throats." 
(Noun.  Du  Ham,,  iv.  p.  91.)  The  wood  is  considered  of  but  little  value  in 
Prance,  except  for  fire-wood:  it  is  less  compact  than  even  that  of  the  white 
mulberry  ;  and  weighs  only  40  lb.  7  oz.  tlie  cubic  foot.  Cattle  est  the  leaves, 
and  all  kinds  of  poultry  are  very  fond  of  the  fruit. 


In  England,  the  fruit  is  generally  eaten  at  the  dessert ;  and  it  is  considered 
of  a  cooling  aperient  nature  when  ripe.  It  forms  an  agreeable  sweetmeat, 
though  it  is  not  generally  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  Evelyn  says  that,  mixed 


with  the  juice  of  cider  apples,  it  makes  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  wine. 
Dr.  Clarke  mentions  that  he  saw  some  Greeks  in  the  Crimea  employed  in  dis- 
tilling brandy  from  mulberries ;  which  he  describes  as  "  a  weak  but  palatable 
spirit,  as  clear  as  water."  (Traoelt,  vol.  L  p.  529.)  A  wine  is  also  made  from 
it  in  France ;  but  it  requires  to  be  drunk  immediately,  as  it  very  soon  becomes 
acid.  The  root  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and  is  considered  excellent  as  a  ver- 
mifuge, in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  in  powder.  (Snath  in  Rcei'i  Cyci.)  The 
tree  m  every  part  contains  a  portion  of  milky  juice,  which,  being  coagulated, 
is  found  to  form  a  kind  of  coarse  Indian  rubber.  In  some  parts  of  Spain,  on 
Mount  .Etna,  and  in  Persia,  the  leaves  of  this  species  are  said  to  be  preferred 
to  those  of  the  white  mulberry  for  silkworms.  {Hook.  Bot.  Comp.,  vol.  i.  p.  59.) 
Poetical  and  mythological  AUuriom,  The  mulberry  was  dedicated  by  the 
Greeks  to  Minerva,  probably  because  it  was  considered  as  the  wisest  of  trees ; 
and  Jupiter  the  Protector  was  called  Morea.  Ovid  has  celebrated  the  black 
mulberry  tree  in  the  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ;  where  he  tells  us  that  its 
fruit  was  originally  snow-wliite ;  but  that  when  Pyramus,  in  despair  at  the 
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supposed  death  of  his  mistress,  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  he  fell 
under  one  of  these  trees ;  and  when  Thisbe,  returning  and  finding  him  dead, 
stabbed  herself  also,  their  blood  flowing  over  the  roots  of  the  tree,  was 
absorbed  by  them,  and  gave  its  colour  to  the  fruit. 

'  Dark  in  the  rising  tide  the  berriea  grew, 
And,  white  no  longer,  took  a  sable  hue ; 
But  brighter  crimson,  springing  from  the  root, ' 
Shot  through  the  black,  and  purpled  o'er  the  fruit." 

Cowley  describes  the  black  mulberry  as  being  used,  in  his  time,  both  for  its 
fruit  and  leaves :  — 

**  But  cautiously  the  mulberry  did  move. 
And  first  the  temper  of  the  skies  would  prove, 
What  sign  the  sun  was  in,  and  if  she  might 
Give  credit  yet  to  Winter's  seeming  flight : 
She  dares  not  venture  on  his  first  retreat, 
Nor  trusts  her  fruit  and  leaves  to  doubtful  heat ; 
Her  ready  sap  within  her  bark  confines, 
Till  she  of  settled  warmth  has  certain  signs  j 
Then,  making  rich  amends  for  the  delay, 
With  sudden  haste,  she  dons  her  green  array : 
In  two  short  months,  her  purple  fruit  appears. 
And  of  two  lovers  slain  the  tincture  wean. 
Her  fruit  is  rich,  but  she  doth  leaves  produce 
Of  far-surpassing  worth  and  noble  use." 

Cowley  oh  PUmtt%  book  v. 

The  destruction  of  Shakspeare's  mulberry  tree  in  1756,  by  its  then  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Gastrell,  gave  rise  to  several  songs,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry  ; 
but  they  rather  relate  to  the  individual  tree  than  to  the  species. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  and  Culture.  The  black  mulberry  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and  in  any  climate  not  much 
colder  than  that  of  London.  In  Britain,  north  of  York,  it  requires  a  wall, 
except  in  very  favourable  situations.  It  is  very  easily  propagated  by  trun- 
cheons or  pieces  of  branches,  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  length,  and  of  any  thickness,  being 
planted  half  their  depth  in  tolerably  good  soil ;  when  they  will  bear  fruit  the'fol- 
lowing  year.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  lii.  p.  217.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  63.)  Every  part 
of  the  root,  trunk,  boughs,  and  branches  may  be  turned  into  plants  by  separa- 
tion ;  the  small  shoots,  or  spray,  and  the  small  roots,  being  made  into 
cuttings,  the  larger  shoots  into  stakes,  the  arms  into  truncheons,  and  the 
trunk,  stool,  and  roots  being  cut  into  fragments,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bark 
on  each.  {Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  152.)  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  now  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  rarely  ripen  in  Britain.  The  mulberry,  from  its  slowness  in 
putting  out  its  leaves,  being  rarely  injured  by  spring  frosts,  and  its  leaves  being 
never  devoured  by  any  insect,  except  the  silkworm,  and  never  attacked  by 
mildew,  very  seldom  fails  to  bear  a  cood  crop  of  fruit.  This  fruit,  however, 
though  excellent  and  extremely  wholesome,  does  not  keep,  and  is  so  far  trou- 
blesome, -that  it  is  only  good  when  it  is  just  quite  ripe,  and  is  best  when  it  is 
suffered  to  fall  from  the  tree  itself.  For  this  reason,  mulberry  trees  are  gene- 
rally planted  on  a  lawn  or  grass-plot,  to  prevent  the  fruit  that  falls  from  being 
injured  bv  the  dirt  or  gravel.  In  a  paper  by  J.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston, 
published  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions  for  1813,  this  practice  is,  however' 
censured.  *  The  standard  mulberry,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  "receives  great  in- 
jury by  being  planted  on  grass-plots  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  fruit  when 
it  mils  spontaneously.  No  tree,  perhaps,  receives  more  benefit  from  the  spade 
and  the  dunghill  than  the  mulberry ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  frequently  dug 
about  the  roots,  and  occasionally  assisted  with  manure.  The  ground  under  the 
tree  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the  summer,  particularly  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  the  reflected  light  and  heat  from  the  bare  surface  of  the 
soil  is  thus  increased ;  more  especially  if  the  end  branches  are  kept  pruned, 
so  as  not  to  bow  over  too  near  to,  and  shade,  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  also 
very  fine  if  the  tree  is  trained  as  an  espalier,  within  the  reflection  of  a  south 
wall,  or  other  building.  If  a  wooden  trellis  were  constructed,  with  the  same 
inclination  as  the  roof  of  a  forcing-house,  fronting  the  south,  and  raised  about 
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6  ft  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  soil  with  the  same  inclination  as  the  truiHs, 
a  tree  trained  on  it  would  receive  the  solar  influence  to  great  advantage, 
and  would  probably  ripen  its  fruit  much  better  than  a  standard."  (Hart 
Tiant.,  See.)  When  the  mulberry  is  trained  against  a  wall,  and  required  to 
produce  very  large  and  fine  fruit,  the  following  mode  of  pruning  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Williams :  —  "All  the  annual  shoots,  except  the  foreright, 
are  neatly  trained  to  the  wail ;  but  these  last  must  be  left  to  grow  till  towards 
midsummer,  and  then  be  shortened  about  one  third  of  their  growth,  to  admit 
light  to  the  leaves  beneath.  By  the  end  of  August,  the  foreright  shoots  will 
have  advanced  again,  bo  as  to  obstruct  the  light,  and  they  must  then  be  short- 
ened nearer  to  the  wall  than  before.  In  the  month  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April,  the  ends  of  the  terminal  shoots  should  be  pruned  away  down  to  the  first 
strong  bud  that  does  not  stand  foreright;  and  the/ront  shoots,  which  were 
pruned  in  August,  must  also  be  shortened  down  to  two  or  three  eyes.  If 
trained  after  this  method,  the  tree  will  afford  fruit  the  third  year.  The  fore- 
right  shoots  should  then  be  shortened  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  or 
beginning  of  July,  so  as  to  leave  one  leaf  only  beyond  the  fruit ;  the  terminal 
shoots  being  nailed  to  the  wall  as  before,  and  left  without  any  summer 
pruning;  the  foreright  shoots,  thus  nailed,  will  not  advance  any  farther,  as 
their  nutriment  will  go  into  the  fruit ;  which,  when  quite  ripe,  will  become 
perfectly  black,  very  large,  and  highly  saccharine."  (Ibid.)  As  a  standard  tree, 
whether  for  ornament,  or  the  production  of  moderately  sized  fruit,  the  mul- 
berry requires  very  little  pruning,  or  attention  of  any  kind,  provided  the  soil 
be  tolerably  good. 

SlaNaia.  Mi™  <Vi  *i  Mi  Smroni  nf  L™*m  Tin  older!  tree  (rUPpoaed  to  be  planted  in 
the  18th  century,  bj the  botanltt  Tamer.)  ii  at  iron,  where  It  It  SSft,  high.  (See  Bg.  1S2S  In  p.  1516.) 
IVere  la  anther  tree  SB  ft  high,  diameter  or  trunk  3  ft  dm.,  [  the  bead  57  It   At  Hanusloed, 

at  Kenwood,  33  yean  planted,  it  ii  S3  re  high,  diameter  of  Ihc  trunk  ]  It  ]  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft  : 
and  at  Mount  Grove,  Mutdleaei,  IS  jean  planted,  it  la  9  ft-  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  *i  tn.  At 
Bauenc*,onthee>utcof£arlSpenaei',  ooo,  300  jean  old,  it  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft  high,  toe  diameter 
of  the  hend  70  ft  by  SOft.j  with  I*  trunk*,  enraging  about  I  ft.  in  alrt  it  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

M.  ■lJrm  *Htf*  of  Lamdm.  In  Derounhlre,  at  Byetock  Park,  SS  yuan  Ranted,  tt  la  17  ft.  hlgb, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  7  In.  In  Kent,  at  Crarnmtirj,  in  I  raitiea  hlcb  belong!  to  the  rulne  or  the 
Abbey  of  St  Auguatine,  Ii  a  mulberry  tree  of  great  antiquity.  It  had  onoe  been  a  tree  of  coneider- 
•ble  height ;  but  ui  luppcwed  to  bare  been  blown  down  ikl  the  end  of  the  17th,  or  beginning  of  the 

18th,  century.    The  trunk  Ilea  boriiontally  along  the  ground  (  and  li  in  length  Sl|  It.arai  -*■ '" 

in  diameter,  al  t  ft.  Iron  the  root.     Two  large  branchea  have  riien  perpend Icula'lj  from  tl 
and  now  form  treei  with  trunka,  the oneS ft.  high,  and  ehnut  14  '-  '--•■— 

e. .. , u     nnd  theoUwrrtill  higher  and  thicker.    Tt 

"     -cultnral  Sedetr,  when  on  their  -a.  to  France.  In  Auguat, 

,     , i  that  a  conUntwut  portion  of  the  bark  wra  freah  all  the  • 

original  root  ;  and  Br  remorlng  a  little  of  the  earth"  they  "likewise 

ruoU.  though  of  amall  aiae,  had  been  tent  on"  from  the  bna  of  the  two 

Iheirudn^intoMemaaridheada."    "  The  fruit  of  thii  aged  tree,"  the 

lent:  indeed  It  ir  commonly  aald  that  the  fruit  ofthcoldcit  mulberry  Hue.  »  me  ™.    m  j.ij  urn 

borHa,aoMat£l.aporue^eldcdnoViai  thanGguineaL"       iJanrmai  0/  a  Hart.  Tour,  *c,  p.  14.) 

meter.  Jn  Sornenetahlre,  at  Ulnlon  Howe,  IS  roan 
link  Sin.,  and  of  the  band  13  ft.  |  at  Nellleconibe,  4S  reari 
ik  1ft  4  In,  and  of  the  head  BS  ft.  In  Surrey,  near  Hipley, 
,  which  mint  hare  been  blown  down  early  in   the   l&th 

Henry  V11L,  inout  Uje  end  of  that  king,  irdk  la 
trunk  1  ft  8  in.  in  diameter.  In  Wtluhlre,  al  Wardour 
ler  of  the  trunk  1ft.  6  in,  and  of  the  heed  Mft. 


rdihiiv,  at  AmpibUI,  Hi  yean  planted.  It 
ead  30(1     In  Cambridgrahire,  in  thegro 

"-'■"-—    when  a  itudent  nf  the  colli..,  - .... 

Cheahire,  at  Kinuitl  Park,  it  ii  '."II  It.  hlgb. 


Cambridge,  1>  one  planted   by  Hilton   when  a  itudent  of  the  college,  SOft.  high. 
ik*ft.sln.,and'oflheheadSor    —  ■■'-■-- - '■' ■>--■■   -  ■ 


_n  Cumberland,  at  Poeaonbj  Hall,  45 

,  It  littft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  lft.  iln.,  and  of  the  bead  18ft.    In  Olouoenen 

Doddington,  m  yean  planted.  It  leiSft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1,  ft,  and  or  the  head 
Leiceitenhlre,  at  Whatton  Houae,  rS  yean  planted,  It  li  13  ft  high,  agalnat  a  wait  Qrcumfe 
the  trunk  lft  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  70  (V   In  OifOrdahlr*,  In  the  Common  Room  Garden,  .t 

■  ■-■""--      -    -■—  .-..I.--.    which  are  raid  to  hare  been  planted  before  the  coller 

beae  ii  only  about  Sift  high,  but  It  baa  a  trunk  i  ft.  1 
ttle  higher  It  (Urines  into  two  targe  anna,  one  of  whlel 
reearxwan  to  hare  been  much  larger,  but  Li  now  decay 

Haealaugh  Caatle,  *ft  high,  diameter  of  trunk  1  ft,  . 
Iroir  CaiUe.lU  yeara  planted.  It  ialSft  high, diameter 
Suffolk,  al  Flnborougb  Hall,  70  yean  planted.  It  it  40  ft.  man. 
aad  iiltjat  Arnptoa  Hall,  IS  yean  planted.  It  Is  TO  a  I >,,;(, 
head  16ft.  InWoretateiihlre,  atCrooo-vptf  jeanplaniiiit,  ii 


broke  College,  are  two  mulberry  treee,  which  are  raid  to  hare  been  planted  bel 

founded,  wEichwM  in  IBS*.    One  of  there  ii  only  about  SSft  hlgb,  but  it  haa 

diameter  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground;  a  little  higher  it  dlTldea  Into  two  large  nrma,  one  of  which  girta 

iit,  and  the  others  ft  lio.  The  ntber  tree  ■rjoean  to  hare  been  much  larger,  but  ii  now  decayed;  In 

of  the'  heed  U  ft"  In  Badaorinirt,  at^Maealangh  Caatle,  Wft  h'irn,  diameter  of  trunk"  ft,  and  of 
UtebeadXIft.  In  Rutlandihire,  at  Belroir  Cutle,  1U  yeara  ptanteil.  It  ia  ISft  high, diameter  of  the 
trunk   4  In.    and  of  the  head  oft.     In  Suflblk,  at  fidborough  Hall,  ^H  yean  plMitvd.it  L.  HI  ft.  high, 
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SSOIt  high,  diameter  of  the  mink  15  In.,  and  nf  the  hood  £6  ft  At  Ifaglej,  tO  jean  old,  it  ll 
l(t  high,  if  iameter  or  Lruuk  IS  In.,  and  of  the  bead  lilt 

M.  nlgm  M  SnUtnut  The  following  iperiincna  are  all  agairot  walla.  In  Mid-Lothian,  at  Gotford 
llaa  lift  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  In.,  and  of  the  ■pace  ooiered  bj  the  brioche.  21  ft 
In  liaddiiiatDDihire.  at  Tjimiiigliam,  14ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  a  8  In.,  and  of  the  bend 
Wft.     In  Rer.ft**i  mi  tlnkine  lliwir.  15  ft.        h,  diameter  nf  the  trunk  1  ft  8  In.,  and  of  the 

head  IT  ft  In  BanBihlre,  at  Oordon  Cattle,  lift  high,  agiluta  walL  In  PerUnhlre,  at  Klnfawu 
liitle.8  jean  planted,  andtft  high.     In  Rou.inire,  at  Brahan  Caatle,  6  jean  eld,  and  10  ft  high, 

H.  n^rra  fa  Irelima.  Neat  Dublin,  In  the  groundi  at  Tereouie,  Were  !•  n  remarkable  ipe«u>eii, 
the  trunk  afwhicholvidea,clo*ebT  the  ground,  into  dTehmha,  nearly  of  equal  bulk,  the  largeat 
exceeding  10  in.    In  diameter,  height  SS  ft,  circumference  nf  the  head  130  ft.     At  Caitleto.-^Li,  *J  ft. 


llam'eter  oft  he  trunk  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  It  ft     In  Sligo,  at  Hakree  Cattle,  8  yeart  old,  it 
■'-'-    " — ser  ofthctrunkslB.,  and  of  ttthr'  "~ 


M.  nier-n  At  Partirn  OnaUrla.  In  France,  at  Nanta,  in  the  nuraerr  of  M.  De  Nenttrea,  SO  Teen 

planted,  it  la  49  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  tj  ft  in  circumference.  Id  the  Botanic  Garden,  at  Airanchea, 
10  Tean  planted,  It  la  40  ft  high,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  I  ft,  and  nf  the  head  rOft  In  rtasonr, 
at  Wdrliu,  30  jean  old.  It  ft  19ft  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  61n.    In  Caaad,  at  WuV 


Elgi 


DuMitMb  1  -*ari  planted,  it  ii  fi  ft  high.     In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  18  JBara 

inted.  It  ||  Mil.  high.     In  Auitrla,  near  Vienna,  at  Brilck  an  the  Lcytha,  44  jean  old.  It  la  33  ft 

llametMOf  the  trunk  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  IS  ft     In  Pruada,  near  Beilin,  at  Sana  Bond, 

an  old,  ltiiSOrt  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lSln.,  and  of  the  head  44ft 

1  2.   M.  a'lba  L.     The  v/hit&fruilcd  Mulberry  Tree. 

fatatfffeettoa.     I-ln.  Hort.  Cliff.,  441.  |   M11L  Did.,  No.  3.  i  WJIld.  Sp,  Fl,  4,  p.  SSK. ;  N  DuHam.,4. 
Svaoaiwr.      M.   eindlda  Sod.  Pfmpl.,  810.  |  M.   Mictu  alto   Bat*.  Pin.,  459.J  Jf.  alba    fructu 

Buroiwga.    Schkuhr  Handli,  s.  jftu;  T.  Ncea  ab  Eienbeck  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ,,  toe.  3.  No.*. 

£1— ft,  the  male  j  and  our  plate  In  Vol  tIL 
Spec.  Char.,  fyi:.  Leaves  with  a  deep  scallop  at  the  base,  and  either  heart- 
shaped  or  ovate,  undivided  or  lobed,  serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  gloss;,  or, 
at  least,  smoothish ;  the  projecting  portions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  basal  sinus 
unequal.  (WtUd.  Sp.  PI.)  A  deciduous  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft, 
A  native  of  China.  Introduced  in  1596  ;  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
fruit  in  September. 
Farietia. — These  are  extremely  numerous ;  and  the  same  kinds  are  even  dis- 
tinguished in  different  countries  by  different  names.  The  following  are 
some  of  those  most  generally  cultivated  for  their  leaves,  asaflbrdingfood  for 
the  silkworm :  — 

5  «  M.  a.  2  multkailu  Perrottet  in  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Lin.  de  Paris,  Mai,192*, 
p.  129.,  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1 836 ;  M.  tatarica  Desf.,  but  not  of  Lin.  or 
Pall.;  itf.bullata  .Boiftu;  Jlf.cucul- 
lata  Sort.  ;  Chinese  black  Mulberry, 
Amer. ;  Perrottet  Mulberry,  many- 
stalked  Mulberry;  Murier  Perrottet, 
Fr. ;  Murier  a  Tiges  uombreuses,  j 
Murier  des  Philippines,  Aim.  des  Set., 
i.  p.  336.  pi.  3.;  and  ourfe.  1223.f 
Moro  delle  Fdippine,  ItaZ—  This 
variety  was  introduced  into  France, 
in  1821,  by  M.  Peirottet,  "agricul- 
tural botanist  and  traveller  of  the 
marine  and  colonies  of  France,"  from 
Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  ;  into  which  country  it  had 

been  brought  as  an  ornamental  tree,  some  years  previously,  from 
China.  It  is  considered,  both  in  Italy  and  Trance,  as  by  far  the 
best  variety  for  cultivation  as  food  for  the  silkworm.  It  is  a  tree, 
or,  rather,  a  gigantic  shrub,  as  the  name  implies,  of  rapid  growth, 
with  vigorous  shoots,  and  large  pendulous  leaves,  which,  even 
in  poor  dry  soils,  are  6. in.  long,  and  8  in.  or  9  in.  broad ;  but  which,  in 
rich  humid  soils,  are  often  1  ft.  in  breadth,  and  15  in.  or  16  in.  in 
length.  They  are  convex  on  the  upper  surface,  of  a  beautiful  glossy 
green,  and  of  a  succulent  texture.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  was  un- 
known in  Europe  till  1830.  It  is  long,  black,  anil  of  a  flavour  some- 
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what  resembling  that  of  the  common  black  mulberry.  This  variety 
of  mulberry  differs  from  all  the  others,  in  throwing  up  suckers  freely 
from  the  roots.  It  also  strikes  more  readily  by  cuttings,  either  of  the 
young  or  old  wood,  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  extensively  propa- 
gated in  the  French  and  Italian  nurseries ;  and  it  has  also  become  a 
favourite  variety  in  North  America.  In  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
vol.  xii.,  the  numerous  good  qualities  of  this  variety  will  be  found 
pointed  out  in  detail,  by  Signor  Manetti  of  Monsa.  See,  also, 
Kenrick's  American  Orchardut,  and  the  American  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, vol.  i.  p.  310.  and  336.,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  S3.  From  the  colour 
and  excellence  of  the  fruit,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  this  sort 
of  mulberry  belongs  rather  to  M.  tatarica  Pail.,  than  M.  alba. 

S  M.  a.  3  Morett&na.  Hort.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Dandolo's  Mulberry ; 
has  black  fruity  and  very  large,  perfectly  flat,  deep  green,  shining 
leaves,  which  are  thin,  and  perfectly  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Its 
leaves  rank  next  to  those  ofM.  a.  multicaulis  as  food  for  silkworms; 
and  the  silk  made  by  worms  fed  on  them  is  of  a  beautiful  gloss,  and 
of  a  finer  quality  than  any  other.  It  is,  however,  neither  so  productive 
nor  so  hardy  as  M.  a.  multicaulis.  It  was  first  brought  into  notice 
in  1815,  by  M.  Moretti,  professor  in  the  university  of  Fa  via;  whence 
Its  name  of  Morettufruz.  Its  name  of  Dandolo  Mulberry  was  given 
in  honour  of  Count  Dandolo,  who  has  not  only  devoted  much  time 
to  the  improvement  of  the  culture  of  the  silkworm,  but  has  written 
an  excellent  work  on  the  subject. 

1  M.  a.  4  macrophgUa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  M.  a.  latifolia  Hort. ;  M. 
hispanka  Hort.;  Murier  d'Espagne,  Feuille  cUEspagne,  Fr. — This 
variety  produces  strong  and  vigorous  shoots,  and  large  leaves,  some- 
times measuring  8  in.  long,  and  6  in.  broad,  resembling  in  form  those 
of  M.  nigra,  but  smooth,  glossy,  and  succulent.  The  fruit  is  white. 
If  grown  in  rich  soils,  this  sort,  it  is  stated  in  the  Nouveau  Court 
a* Agriculture,  is  apt  to  produce  leaves  which  are  so  exceedingly 
succulent  and  nourishing,  that  they  occasion  the  worms  fed  on  them 
to  burst.  It  is  a  most  valuable  variety  for  poor  soils,  particularly  in 
rocky  calcareous  situations. 

Y  M.  a.  5  romdna  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  M.  a.  ovaltfolia;  Murier  romain, 
Fr. ;  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  above  sort,  as  not  to  require 
any  more  particular  description. 

5  M.  a.  6  nervosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  M.  nervosa  Bon  Jard,,  1836 ; 
M.  subalba  nervosa  Hort. ;  has  the  leaves  strongly  marked  with 
thick  white  nerves  on  the  under  side.  There  is  a  subvarietv  (M. 
n.  2  longifolia)  mentioned  in  the  Bon  Jardinier,  which  has  longer 
leaves. 

S  M.  a.  7  itahca  Hort. ;  M.  italica  Lodd.  Cat^  ed.  1836 ;  has  a  lobed 
leaf.  In  1825,  and  for  a  few  years  before  and  after,  while  attempts 
were  making  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk  into  England  and  Ire- 
land, this  variety  was  principally  planted.  The  plants  were  im- 
ported from  the  Continent,  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  M.  a.  i. 
rubra,  the  M.  rubra  of  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  a  subvariety  of  this 
sort. 

1  M.  a.  8  rosea  Hort.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  small  white  Mulberry; 
Murier  rose,  Feuille  rose,  Fr. ;  is  one  of  the  kinds  called,  in  France, 
a  wild  variety.  The  fruit  is  small,  white,  and  insipid ;  and  the  leaves 
resemble  the  leaflets  of  a  rose  tree,  but  are  larger.  This  kind  is 
said  to  produce  remarkably  strong  silk. 

lEo.9  columbassa  Lodd.  Cat,ed.  1836 ;  Columba,  Fr. ;  has  small  deli- 
cate leaves,  and  flexible  branches.  It  is  considered  the  most  tender 
of  all  the  kinds. 

1  M.  a.  10  membrandcea  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836;  Murier  a  Feuillesde  Par- 
chemin,  Fr. ;  has  large,  thin,  dry  leaves. 

4  t  4 
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t  M.o.  11  sinensis  Hort. ;  M.  sinensis  Hort ;  M.  chinensis  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836 ;  the  Chinese  white  Mulberry,  Amer.;  is  a  large-leaved 
variety. 
m  M.  a.  12  pumila  Nois.,  ?  M.  a.  nana  JVbr^.  Urif ,  is  a  shrub,  seldom 
exceeding  10ft.  high.    There  are  plants  bearing  this  name  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  have  leaves  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  M.  a.  macroph/lia. 
Other  Varieties.    All  the  above  sorts  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges ;  but  in  the  catalogues  of  foreign  nurserymen  there  are  several 
other  names.    In  the  Humbeque  Nursery,  near  Brussels,  a  number  of  va- 
rieties are  cultivated  for  the  American  market,  where  the  white  mulberry 
is  now  much  in  demand ;  and  a  list  of  their  names  will  be  found  in  Gardener's 
Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  539.     Castelet,  in  his  TraUe  star  les  M&riers  blancs, 
which  is  generally  considered  the  best  work  on  the  subject  extant  in 
France,  divides  the  varieties  of  M.  alba,  now  cultivated  in  Provence  for 
their  leaves,  into  two  classes,  the  wild  and  the  grafted ;  the  latter  being 
propagated  by  grafting,  and  the  former  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  seeds. 

Wild  Mmlberrie*. 

La  Feuitle  rov.— This  it  the  mum  m  M.  a.  8  rosea,  mentioned  above. 

La  FeuiUe  dorie,  M.  a.  lucida  Hort.K  M.  locida  Hort,  which  has  large,  heart-shaped, 

shining  leaves,  and  small  purplish  fruit 
La  Heine  Mtarde  has  the  leaves  twice  as  large  m  those  of  the  Feuitle  rose,  and 
deeply  toothed.    This  is  probably  the  Foglia  xaxola  of  the  Italians. 
'  La  FemeUe.— Tree  spiny,  and  sending  forth  its  fruit  before  its  leaves, which  are  trilobate. 

Grafted  Mulberries. 

La  Heine,  which  has  shining  leaves,  much  larger  than  any  of  the  wild  varieties  j  and 
ash.coloured  fruit. 


La  groMSe  Rdme,  —This  is  a  subvarlety  of  If.  a.  maeroph^Ua,  which  hat  the  leaves  of  * 

very  deep  green,  and  the  fruit  black,  instead  of  white. 
La  FeuUle  d'Espagne.—Thv*  variety  is  the  same  as  M.  a.  4  macrophflla,  mentioned  above. 
La  FeuiUe  de  floes  has  the  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  growing  in  tufts  at  the  ex- 

trenttties  of  the  branches.    The  fruit  is  produced  In  abundance,  but  never  arrives 

at  maturity.    This  is  probably  tiieFogtia  rfbppfo,  or  double-leaved  variety,  of  the 

Italian  gardeners. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  garden  varieties  in  the  French,  Germany 
and  Italian  nurseries. 

Description,  $c.  The  white  mulberry  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
black,  even  in  winter,  by  its  more  numerous,  slender,  upright-growing,  and 
white-barked  shoots.  It  is  a  tree  of  much  more  rapid  growth  than  M.  nigra, 
and  its  leaves  are  not  only  less  rough  and  more  succulent,  but  they  contain 
more  of  the  glutinous  milky  substance  resembling  caoutchouc,  which  gives 
tenacity  to  the  silk  produced  by  the  worms  fed  on  them.  They  are  generally 
cordate  and  entire,  but  sometimes  lobed,  and  always  deeply  serrated.  The 
fruit  of  M.  alba  and  its  wild  varieties  is  seldom  good  for  human  food,  but  it 
is  found  excellent  for  poultry;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  tree  of  the  species  was 
formerly  generally  planted  in  the  basse  cour  of  the  old  French  chateaux. 
(Bosc.)  Tne  fruit  ot  M.  a.  multicaulis,  and  some  other  of  the  highly  cultivated 
varieties,  is  not  only  eatable,  but  agreeable.  The  rate  of  growth  of  young 
plants  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  M.  nigra;  plants  cut  down  producing 
shoots  4?  ft.  or  5  ft.  long  in  one  season  ;  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of  20  ffi 
in  five  or  six  years  ;  and,  when  full  grown,  reaching  to  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  Its 
duration  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  M.  nigra. 

Geography.  The  white  mulberry  is  only  found  truly  wild  in  China,  in  the 
province  of  Seres,  or  Serica;  it  is,  however,  apparently  naturalised  in  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Europe ;  and  nearly  alt  its  varieties  are  of  European 
origin.  It  does  not  embrace  so  extensive  a  range  of  country  as  M.  nigra, 
being  unable  to  resist  either  great  cold  or  great  heat.  In  a  cultivated 
state,  it  is  found,  as  a  road-side  pollard  tree,  in  many  parts  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany  as  far  north  as  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In  England, 
it  is  not  very  common;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  even 
against  a  wall. 

History,  $c.  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  cultivate  the 
mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  discovered  the 
arc  of  making  auk  2700  years  b.  c,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hong,  whose 
empress,  Si-ling-chi,  is,  said  to  have  first  observed  the  labours  of  the  silk- 
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worms  on  wild  mulberry  trees,  and  applied  their  silk  to  use.  From  China,  the 
art  passed  into  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Asia.  The  caravans 
of  Seres,  or  Serica  (the  part  of  China  where  the  silk  was  most  abundantly 
produced), "  performed  long  journeys,  of  243  days,  from  the  '  far  coasts '  of 
China  to  those  of  Syria.  Trie  expedition  of  Alexander  into  Persia  and  India 
first  introduced  the  Knowledge  of  silk  to  the  Grecians,  350  years  before  Christ; 
and,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  Grecian  court,  the  de- 
mand for  silks  prodigiously  augmented.  The  Persians  engrossed,  for  a  time, 
the  trade  of  Greece,  and  became  rich  from  the  commerce  of  silk,  which  they 
procured  from  China.  The  ancient  Phoenicians  also  engaged  in  the  traffic  of 
silk,  and  carried  it  to  the  east  of  Europe ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  even  those  who 
brought  it  to  Europe  knew  not  what  it  was,  and  neither  how  it  was  pro- 
duced, nor  where  was  situated  the  country  of  Serica,  from  which  it  originally 
came.'9  (KenricVs  Amer.  Silk-Grower*  t  Guide,  p»  1 1. ;  2V.  Du  Ham.,  4. ;  Nouo. 
Court  tTJgric.y  &c.)  From  Greece  it  passed  into  Rome ;  and,  though  the 
exact  year  of  its  introduction  is  unknown,  it  was  probably  about  the  time  of 
Porapey  and  Julius  Caesar ;  the  latter,  we  find,  having  used  it  in  his  festivals. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an  edict  was  passed  prohibiting  the  use  of  silk  as 
effeminate.  Heliogabalus,  about  220,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  emperor 
who  wore  a  robe  made  entirely  of  silk ;  which  then,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Aurelian,  in  280,  is  said  to  have  denied 
his  empress,  Severe,  a  robe  of  silk,  because  it  was  too  dear.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century,  after  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been 
transferred  to  Constantinople,  two  monks  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  from  a  missionary  expedition  into  China :  they  had  brought  with 
them  the  seeds  of  the  mulberry,  and  communicated  to  him  the  discovery  of 
the  mode  of  rearing  silkworms.  Although  the  exportation  of  the  insects  from 
China  was  prohibited  on  pain  of  death,  yet,  by  the  liberal  promises  and  the 
persuasions  of  Justinian,  they  were  induced  to  undertake  to  import  some  from 
that  country;  and  they  returned  from  their  expedition  through  Bucharia 
and  Persia  to  Constantinople  in  555,  with  the  eggs  of  the  precious  insects, 
which  they  had  obtained  in  the  "  far  country,"  concealed  in  the  hollow  of 
their  canes,  or  pilgrim's  staves.  Until  this  time,  the  extensive  manufactures 
of  Tyre  and  Berytes  had  received  the  whole  of  their  supply  of  raw  silk  from 
China  through  Persia.  (  See  M'Culloch's  Diet.  of  Com.,  Nouv.  Court,  and  Amer. 
Silk-Growers  Guide.)  "  The  eggs  thus  obtained  were  hatched  in  a  hot-bed, 
and,  being  afterwards  carefully  fed  and  attended  to,  the  experiment  proved 
successful,  and  the  silkworm  became  very  generally  cultivated  throughout 
Greece."(&'«  Mag.  vol.  ill.  p.  2.)  The  silkworm  and  the  black  mulberry  were 
introduced  8imultane6usly  into  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Arabs,  or  Saracens, 
on  their  conquest  of  Spain  in  71 1.  When  the  silkworm  was  first  introduced  into 
the  north  of  Europe,  there  appears  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  fed  on  the  leaves 
of  the  black  mulberry.  The  white  mulberry  is  more  tender ;  and,  putting  forth 
its  leaves  much  earlier  than  the  black  mulberry,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  injured 
by  spring  frosts.  It  was,  consequently,  long  confined  to  Greece ;  but,  when 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  in*  1130,  ravaged  the  Peloponnesus,  he  compelled  the 
principal  artificers  in  silk,  and  breeders  of  silkworms,  to  remove  with  him  to 
Palermo,  and  determined  to  try  the  white  mulberry  in  that  country.  The 
white  mulberry  was  accordingly  transplanted  into  Sicily;  and,  flourishing  in 
its  fine  climate,  that  island  became  the  great  mart  of  nearly  all  the  raw  silk 
required  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  On  Mount  iEtna,  the  JMdrus 
nigra  is  grown  at  an  elevation  of  2500  ft.,  for  the  silkworm,  to  the  exclusion 
of  M.  alba,  probably  on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  the  latter  tree  in  that 
elevated  region.  (See  Dr.R.  A.  Philippi  on  the  vegetation  of  Mount  JEtna,  in 
the  Limuea,  as  quoted  in  Hook.  Comp.  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.)  In  1440, 
the  white  mulberry  was  introduced  into  Upper  Italy;  and,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  VIL,  the  first  white  mulberry  tree  was  planted  in  France,  as  it  is  said, 
by  the  Seigneur  d'  Allan ;  and  it  is  added  that  this  tree  still  exists  at  the  gates 
of  Monteliniart.  Silk  manufactures  were  first  established  in  France  in  1480, 
at  Tfcurs.     This  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL  ;  that  monarch  having  invited 
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workmen  from  Italy  to  settle  in  France.  The  manufactures,  thus  established, 
were,  however,  at  first  entirely  supplied  with  their  raw  silk  from  Piedmont  and 
Sicily.  In  1494,  several  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  who  had  followed 
Charles  VIII.  in  his  Italian  wars,  brought  with  them,  on  their  return  from 
Naples  and  Sicily,  some  plants  of  the  white  mulberry,  which  they  planted  in 
Provence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montelimart.  In  1580,  Francis  I.,  having  taken 
possession  of  Milan,  prevailed  on  some  artisans  of  the  city  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Lyons ;  ana,  to  encourage  them  to  remain  there,  he  granted  them 
especial  privileges  and  immunities.  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.  appear  to 
have  been  the  next  sovereigns  who  endeavoured  to  promote  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry  and  the  silkworm  in  France;  and  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  monarch, 
in  1564,  Francois  Traucat,  a  gardener  of  Nismes,  formed  «  large  nursery, 
expressly  for  raising  white  mulberry  plants,  from  which  he  supplied  all  the 
south  of  France.  Henry  I V.  was  no  sooner  established  on  the  throne,  than  he 
exerted  himself  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  throughout  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  by  his  desire,  Olivier  de  Serres,  seigneur  de  Pradel,  m  160 1,  formed 
a  plantation  of  white  mulberry  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
a  large  building  for  the  silkworms  was  erected.  (Ann.  cTHort^  vol.  xviiL 
p.  130.)  In  1603,  an  edict  was  passed  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees  throughout  France ;  promising  to  reward  such  manufacturers  as  had 
supported  and  pursued  the  trade  for  twelve  years  with  patents  of  nobility.  (  See 
M'Culloch's  Diet,  of  Commerce,  p.  1029.)  Under  Louis  XIII.  the  silk  manu- 
factures of  France  were  neglected ;  but  they  were  again  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.;  whose  minister,  Col- 
bert, seeing  the  advantages  that  might  be  drawn  from  the  culture  of  mulberry 
trees,  resolved  to  enforce  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  reestablished 
the  royal  nurseries ;  gave  plants  to  all  who  desired  them ;  and  even  planted 
by  force  the  lands  of  those  proprietors  who  were  not  willing  to  cultivate  the 
trees  voluntarily.  This  arbitrary  measure  disgusted  the  proprietors,  and  the 
mulberry  plantations  were  soon  suffered  to  decay.  Colbert  now  tried  more 
gentle  measures ;  and  he  offered  a  premium  of  24  sous  for  every  mulberry 
that  had  stood  in  a  plantation  three  years.  This  plan  succeeded ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  mulberry  plantations  were  general  throughout 
France.  (See  Nouv.  Court  <FAgricull.y  art.  Murier.)  At  present  the  silk  manu- 
factures of  France  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  her  commerce ;  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  silk  goods  annually  sent  to  England  from  that 
country,  from  the  fact,  that  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid,  from  1688  to 
1 74 1,  averaged  500,000/.  a  year.  (M'GuUoch.)  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  silk  now  raised  in  France,  the  manufac- 
turers of  that  country  still  import  to  the  annual  value  of  30,000  francs  of  raw 
silk  from  Piedmont  and  Italy.  The  culture  of  silk  was  first  introduced  into 
Germany  by  Frederick  II.,  who  had  mulberry  trees  planted  extensively  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  example  was<eoon  afterwards  followed 
in  Saxony,  Austria,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  states.  In  Bavaria,  the  silk 
culture  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  government,  and  of  the  Munich 
Agricultural  Society,  about  1820,  at  the  recommendation  of  a  highly  patriotic 
individual,  M.  Hazzi.  A  great  many  mulberry  plants  have  since  been  raised 
in  the  government  nurseries,  and  distributed  throughout  the  provinces  (see 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  424.);  but,  on  the  whole,  neither  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many, nor  in  any  other,  have  the  silk  manufactories  ever  been  considerable. 
In  many  of  the  southern  states,  pollarded  mulberry  trees  may  be  seen  border- 
ing the  highways;  and  iu  some  of  the  cities  silk  goods  are  made  from 
German  silk ;  but  the  only  establishments  of  this  kind  worth  mentioning  dre 
at  Vienna,  at  Roveredo  in  the  Tyrol,  at  Creveldt,  at  Cologne,  and  at  Berlin. 
Hie  culture  of  silk  has  been  introduced  into  Belgium  (Ann.  d?HorU  de  Paris, 
vi.  p.  368.),  with  every  prospect  of  success ;  and  the  tree  has  also  been  planted 
in  the  southern  states  of  Denmark.  In  Sweden,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  introduce  silk  culture  in  the  southern  provinces ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  with  very  little  success.    In  Russia,  silk  culture  has  been 
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commerced  in  the  Crimea,  by  the  planting  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  M.  alba 
in  the  government  garden  at  Odessa;  where,  according  to  M.  De&cemet  (Tab. 
Hist.,  &c,  p.  55.) ,  they  succeed  perfectly.  In  Spain,  the  culture  of  silk  was 
introduced,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  Arabs ;  and  it  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  in  a  highly  flourishing  state  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it 
has  declined  ever  since ;  and  at  the  present  day,  as  Capt.  S.  E.  Cook  informs 
us,  it  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  branches  of  agriculture  in  Spain ;  being 
almost  confined  a  to  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Murcia,  and  a  part  of  Grenada. 
(Sketches  in  Spam,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.)  In  Egypt,  the  culture  of  silk  was 
introduced  some  years  since,  by  the  Pacha  Ibrahim,  and  it  is  in  a  prosperous 
state.  M.  a.  multicaulis  is  also  mentioned  among  the  trees  that  have  been 
planted  m  the  government  gardens  at  Algiers.  (See  p.  1 78.) 

The  first  record  of  silk  in  Britain  is  of  a  present  sent  by  Charlemagne  to 
Ofla,  king  of  Mercia,  in  780,  consisting  of  a  belt  and  two  silken  vests,  bilk  is 
mentioned  in  a  chronicle  of  the  date  of  1286,  in  which  we  are  told  that  some 
ladies  wore  silk  mantles  at  a  festival  at  Kenilworth  about  that  period ;  and, 
by  other  records,  we  find  that  silk  was  worn  by  the  English  clergy  in  1534. 
Henry  VIIL  had  the  first  pair  of  silk  stockings  that  were  ever  seen  in 
England  sent  to  him  from  Spain ;  and  Edward  VI.  had  "  a  pair  of  long 
silk  hose,"  from  the  same  country,  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
(who  built  the  Royal  Exchange) ;  "  a  present  which  was  thought  much 
of."  (HowelTs  Hist,  of  the  World,  iii.  p.  222.}  These  stockings  were  cut 
out  of  a  piece  of  silk,  and  sewed  together,  like  the  cloth  hose  that  were 
worn  previously;  the  first  knit  silk  stockings  were  worn  in  England  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Silk  manufactures  were  introduced  into  England  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress  "  till  the 
age  of  Elizabeth ;  the  tranquillity  or  whose  long  reign,  and  the  influx  of  the 
Flemings,  occasioned  by  the  disturbances  in  the  Low  Countries,  gave  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  manufacturers  of  England."  (AP  Culloch.)  In  1609,  James  I., 
probably  in  imitation  of  Henry  IV.,  passed  hie  famous  edict  for  introducing 
the  culture  of  the  silkworm  into  Britain  (see  p.  1344.)$  and  from  the 
Issues  of  the  Exchequer,  &c,  of  his  reign,  lately  published,  it  appears  that  he 
planted  largely  himself.  One  of  the  entries  in  this  curious  work  is  an  order, 
dated  Dec.  5.  1608,  directing  the  payment  to  "  Master  William  Stallenge  " 
of  the  "  sum  of  935/.,  for  the  charge  of  four  acres  of  land,  taken  in  for  His 
Majesty's  use,  near  to  his  palace  of  Westminster,  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees ;  together  with  the  charge  of  walling,  levelling,  and  planting  thereof 
with  mulberry  trees,"  &c.  By  another  entry*  we  find  that  the  attempt  to  rear 
silkworms  was  not  hastily  abandoned ;  as  it  contains  an  order,  dated  January 
23.  1618,  nine  years  after  the  preceding  one,  for  50L  to  be  paid  the  keeper 
of  His  Majesty's  house  and  gardens  at  Theobald's,  "  for  timber-board,  glass, 
and  other  materials,  together  with  workmanship,  for  making  a  place  for  His 
Majesty's  silkworms,  and  for  making  provision  of  mulberry  leaves  for  them." 
Hartlib,  in  his  Legacy,  &c.,  printed  in  1652,  quotes  some  passages  from 
BoneU  on  Mulberries,  a  work,  printed  in  1609 ;  and  among  others  a  letter  from 
King  James  to  his  lords  lieutenants,  recommending  the  planting,of  mulberry 
trees,  and  offering  them  at  2  farthings  each.  (See  Legacy,  &c,  ed.  2.,p.  59.) 
Though  this  attempt  to  rear  silkworms  in  England  proved  unsuccessful,  the 
manufacture  of  the  raw  material,  supplied  by  other  countries,  was  extraordinarily 
flourishing.  The  silk-throwsters  (twisters)  of  the  metropolis  were  united 
into  a  fellowship  in  1562 ;  and  were  incorporated  in  1629.  Though  retarded 
by  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  commonwealth,  the  manu- 
facture continued  gradually  to  advance;  and  so  flourishing  had  it  become, 
that  it  is  stated  in  a  preamble  to  a  statute  passed  in  1666  (13  &  14  Chas.  2. 
c  15.),  that  there  were  at  that  time  no  fewer  than  40,000  individuals  engaged 
in  the  trade.  (M'Culloch.)  A  considerable  stimulus  was  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish silk  manufacture  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 ;  when 
above  50,000  French  artisans  took  refuge  in  England.  At  this  period,  the 
consumption  of  silk  goods  was  so  great  in  England,  that,  besides  tne  quantity 
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manufactured  in  the  country,  from  600,000/.  to  700,000/.  worth  were  im- 
ported annually.    In  1719,  the  first  silk  mill  was  erected  at  Derby.     After 
the  failure  of  James  L's   attempts  to    establish  the  silkworms   and    the 
mulberry,  no  effort  of  any  importance  seems  to  have  been  made  for  many 
years ;  though  several  individuals  had,  at  different  times,  reared  the  worms, 
and  produced  silk.     In  1825,  however,  a  company  was  established,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company,'9  with  a  large  capital, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Count  .Dandolo,  whose  treatise  on 
the  management  of  the  silkworm,  &c,  is  considered  the  best  work  extant  on 
the  subject  in  Italy.  This  company  formed  extensive  plantations  in  England  and 
Ireland,  particularly  near  Slough,  and  near  Cork ;  and  Mr.  John  Heathcoat  of 
Tiverton,  Devonshire,  one  of  its  most  influential  members,  invented  a  method  of 
reeling  which  was  attended  with  the  most  complete  success.     The  company 
also  formed  plantations  in  Devonshire :  but,  after  numerous  trials,  it  was  found 
that  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles  was  too  humid  for  the  production  of  useful 
silk ;  and  the  company  was  finally  broken  up,  and  its  plantations  destroyed, 
in  1829.    For  further  details  respecting  this  company,  and  its  operations, 
see  Encyc.  of  Aerie.  9  2d  edit.,  p.  1105.      The  cause  of  the  entire  failure  of 
this  spirited  undertaking,  as  well  as  that  of  James  L,  will,  we  think,  be  found 
in  the  following  very  judicious  observations  from  the  Journal  <T  Agriculture 
desPayt-Bas  ;  which  will  show  the  impracticability  of  any  future  attempt  to  rear 
silkworms  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  Britain,  or  in  any  similar  climate  :— 
"  The  mulberry  tree  is  found  in  different  climates ;  but  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
grown  in  the  north  is  much  less  suitable  for  the  production  of  good  silk,  than 
that  of  the  leaves  of  the  south.     In  this  respect,  mulberry  leaves  and  silk  differ 
as  much  as  wines,  according  to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced.     In  general,  every  climate  and  soil  that  will  'grow  good  wheat  will 
produce  large  succulent  mulberry  leaves ;  but  these  leaves  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  too  nutritive ;  that  is,  they  will  have  too  much  sap,  and  too  much  substance 
and  succulency.  The  wild  mulberry,  with  small  leaves,  answers  better,  for  such 
a  soil,  than  the  grafted  mulberry,  with  large  leaves.    A  general  rule,  and  one 
to  be  depended  on,  is,  that  the  mulberry,  to  produce  the  best  silk,  requires  the 
same  soil  and  exposure  that  the  vine  does  to  produce  the  best  wine.    Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  silkworms  nourished  by  leaves  gathered  from  a  dry 
soil  succeed  much  better,  produce  more  cocoons,  and  are  less  subject  to  those 
diseases  which  destroy  them,  than  those  which  have  been  nourished  by  leaves 
produced  by  an  extremely  rich  soil."   (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  52.)     The 
silkworm  was  introduced  into  America  by  James  I. ;  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  published  his  edict  for  the  planting  of  the  mulberry  tree  in  England-, 
sent  over  mulberry  trees  and  silkworms  to  Virginia,  accompanied  by  a  book  of 
instructions  for  their  culture,  and  exhortations  to  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  it 
instead  of  that  of  tobacco.      The  worms  thus  introduced  were  partially  culti- 
vated ;  but,  not  being  so  lucrative  as  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo,  tney  made  but 
small  progress  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin.    That  truly  great  man  established 
a  silk  manufactory  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  war  of 
independence.     Silk  has  still  continued  to  be  raised  in  some  remote  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  it  is  only  since  about  1825  that  any  establishments  have 
been  formed  on  a  large  scale.    It  is  now  produced  extensively  through  all  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  seems  probable,  from  the  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  American  summers,  that  it  will  equal  the  silk  of  Italy. 
Since  the  introduction  of  M.  a.  multicaulis  into  America,  which  took  place  in 
1831,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  two  crops  in  one  year,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  attended  with  every  prospect  of  success.     The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  culture  of  silk  in  South  America,  in  which  it  has  been  commenced  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  the  Caraccas,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  places. 

In  India,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  silkworm  continues  to  be 
practised  ;  but  how  far  it  will  be  promoted  or  retarded  by  the  progress  of  this 
culture  in  Europe  and  America  remains  to  be  proved.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  from  tne  superior  climate  of  Eastern  Asia,  that,  when  general  com- 
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merce  is  once  free,  it  will  far  exceed  its  former  extent.  In  Australia,  the 
culture  of  silk  has  been  commenced,  and  it  appears  likely  to  succeed  in  that 
fine  climate ;  but  very  little,  as  yet,  can  be  said  on  the  subject  with  certainty, 
One  great  object  that  we  have  had  in  view,  in  giving  this  article  at  such  length, 
is,  the  promotion  of  silk  culture  in  that  interesting  part  of  the  world. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  bark,  and  more  especially  the  leaves,  of  the  white 
mulberry  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which  is  found  to  have  more  or  less  of  the 

?roperties  of  caoutchouc,  according  to  the  climate  in  which  the  tree  is  grown, 
t  is  thought  by  many  to  be  owing  to  this  property  in  the  leaves  of  the  mul- 
berry that  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm  have  so  much  more  tenacity  of  fibre 
than  those  of  any  other  insect  that  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  Hence,  also, 
the  silk,  like  the  tobacco  and  the  wine,  of  warm  climates,  and  of  poor 
dry  soils,  is  always  superior  to  that  produced  in  colder  climates,  and  from 
rich  and  moist  soils.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  varieties,  particularly  of  M. 
a.  multicaulis,  is  used  for  making  robs  and  syrups ;  and  is  said  to  be  remark- 
ably good  to  eat ;  for  which  reason  this  variety,  in  warm  climates,  might  be 
introduced  into  orchards.  The  bark,  according  to  Rosier,  may  be  converted 
into  linen  of  the  fineness  of  silk.  "  For  this  purpose,  the  young  wood  is  ga- 
thered in  August,  during  the  ascent  of  the  second  sap,  and  unmersed  for  three 
or  four  days  in  still  water.  It  is  then  taken  out,  at  sunset,  spread  on  the 
grass,  and  returned  to  the  water  at  sunrise.  This  is  daily  repeated ;  and, 
finally,  it  is  prepared,  and  spun  like  flax."  (Amer.  Silk-Grow.  Guide,  p.  24.) 
The  bark  is  also  used,  like  that  of  the  lime  tree,  for  making  bast  for  mats. 
The  wood  weighs  only  44  lb.  per  cubic  foot :  that  of  the  branches  is  used  for 
vine  props,  posts  and  rails,  and  fire-wood ;  and  that  of  the  trunk  for  making 
wine  casks,  for  which  it  is  highly  valued,  as  it  is  said  to  impart  an  agreeable 
violet-like  flavour  to  white  wines.  (Bid.  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  &c.)  By  far 
the  most  important  use  of  the  white  mulberry,  however,  is  as  food  for  the 
silk-moth;  and  this  subject  we  shall  here  notice  under  two  heads ;  viz.  that 
of  the  management  of  the*  trees  and  leaves,  and  the  management  of  the 
insects. 

Mulberry  Plantations.  In  India  and  China,  these  are  made  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  agricultural  plants.  A 
field  is  laid  out  into  squares  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  on  the  sides ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  square  a  hollow  is  formed ;  the  soil  stirred  and  manured ;  and  five  or 
six  mulberry  cuttings  inserted  in  a  group  in  the  centre.  These  plants  are 
never  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  being  cut  down  to  the  ground 
every  year,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  raspberry  plantation.  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  white  mulberry  is  grown  in  plantations  by  itself,  like  willows 
and  fruit  trees ;  also  in  hedgerows,  and  as  hedges ;  but  in  all  cases  the  plants 
are  kept  low,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves  without  injuring  the 
trees  ;  the  greatest  height  they  are  suffered  to  attain  being  that  of  a  pollard  of 
6  ft.,  which  is  annually  Topped.  In  Guernsey,  and  the  north  of  France,  and  also 
in  some  parts  of  Italy,  tne  mulberry  is  chiefly  grown  as  a  hedgerow  pollard,  or 
as  a  pollard  by  the  road  side,  in  the  same  manner  as  fruit  trees.  (See  p.  886.) 
The  leaves  of  the  mulberry  should  be  gathered  for  feeding  the  silkworms,  when 
perfectly  dry,  after  the  dew  has  disappeared  in  the  morning.  The  person 
employed  to  gather  them  strips  them  off  upwards,  and  deposits  them  in  a 
beg  kept  open  with  a  hoop,  and  provided  with  a  loop  and  strap  to  pass  over 
his  shoulder.  When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  trees  must  be  stripped  en- 
tirely of  every  leaf;  as  this  is  found  not  to  injure  the  tree  half  so  much  as  if 
only  part  of  the  leaves  were  taken  off.  In  America,  the  operation  of  stripping 
off  the  leaves  is  often  repeated  a  second  time  the  same  year ;  but,  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  tree  is  very  rarely  subjected  to  so  severe  a  trial.  When  labour 
is  sufficiently  cheap,  the  leaves  are  best  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  After 
the  first  stripping,  the  white  mulberry  and  all  its  varieties  are  very  soon  again 
covered  with  leaves ;  and,  if  all  the  leaves  were  removed  at  once,  the  tree  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  injured  by  the  operation ;  but,  if  any  leaves  were 
left  on,  the  tree  will  be  found  to  have  received  a  severe  shock.    According 
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icmolli  known  mwtomol^ita  aa  (he  Bombyx  me-rlrfl  ;  a  native  of  Chin.,  which  m 
ito  Europe,  u  we  hire  before  ieen.  In  5511.    Fig.  122V  reprcaenti  tliit  inaect.  In  lu  m 
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rtofipilf  alate  or  dirt  lllu  colour;  ■ 
BO  In  IU  chryaalla  Hate,  alter  Che  ■llli  hii 

ill  nearly 'sin.  tone,  or  a  yello-lih  grey  colour,  with  a  ho'm-ltk*  nroceu  on  the  hut  [bint  or  the 
.    The  c™,  In  Britain,  may  be  purcnued  in  Coveat  Garden  Market,  at  10a.  per  oa.  ;  and  care 

Hjuldbe  laken  chit  they  are  of  the  | '— -     ■■ ■-  -       L   ■ 

itouraiF  Imperfect.  ?*—  -- —• ■ 

•tamm  (56°  to  W 

lough  In  the  East  Indlea,  In  the  laland.  of  France  and  Bourbon,  Ac,  and  in  the  •outheni 
jit™  or  the  United  state*,  the  natural  temperature  of  the  air  li  found  luBlcient.    Hie  houaea  in 

:h  the  ln(*cu"aie  kept  'Theae  ihelrea  tan  mo.able  ledgei^ 

ukm  that  they  are  not  attached  to  the  wall.  In  order  to  admit 
illation  of  air  on  every  .Ida.  When  the  mulberry  a*gin.  to  unfold  ita  Icavei,  It  la  time  to 
■  the  hatching  of  the  egg*  Theae  ihould  be  placed  on  the  ihelvea  In  the  Umpinllin 
1 :  and  when  the;  begin  to  turn  white,  which  win  be  In  about  ten  day*,  the)  ihould  be 
t..._™  _itli  iheet.  of  writing  paper,  turned  up  at  the  ■dan,  and  pierced  full  of  hole,  with  a  large 
knluina.  marlla.  On  the  upper  aide  of  tho  paper  ihould  be  laid  tome  young  tuig.  of  mulberry, 
which  the  iwKta  "ill  i.mi-ll  ;  and,  crawling  through  the  hole,  in  the  paper,  wifl  begin  to  eat  aj  nop 
aa  they  arc  batched.     A.  nut.,  there  twtga  become  coiered  with  Inaecti,  they  are  caredill,  taken 

about  one  to  ever;  ■quareincH.  TheiHkworm  change.  1U  ikln  four  time,  before  It  aplna  Ita  cocoon". 
It.  life  I.  ihua  divided  Into  Ore  (get ;  during  the  Brit  of  which   it  I.  rod  with  chopped  or  young 

age.  It  mar  lie  ted  with  young  learea  entire,  or  old  one*  chopped  imall;  a  iml  part  of  (hia  age  ilao 
U  paaaad  In  alaep.  During  the  third  age  the  ailkworm.  become  more  lireij  and  rtgoroua,  and  they  will 
devour  full-grown  Ic.-ivea  without  cutting.     In  the  fourth  t.;e  the  silkworm  change*  to  a  deah  colour, 

abundantly  night  and  day,  and  hare  plenty  of  air  and  warmth.  Each  change 'la  preceded  hy  a  day  of 
two'l  apparent  lickneu  and  want  of  appetite  In  the  inaect.  which  become!  tumid  before  the  clientc 
of  IU  akin  take,  place.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  ■ill  worm',  lift,  the  Utter  nude  Eh  rr^  tmsic 
learea.  Ac,  muat  be  frequently  removed,  Ih*  Iniecta  being  attracted  to  oncoomrr  of  IMrabeaVej  ■  ith 
tome  freih  learea,  while  the  other  parti  are  cleaned.  When  the  caterpillar!  ceaae  to  eat,  and  mn  to  and 
fro,  frequently  looking  up.  It  la  an  Indication  that  they  are  preparing  to  make  their  cocoon.,  lliey 
will  now  have  become  trnnaparent,  of  a  clear  nearly  colour,  and  the  green  click*  round  their  bodlea 
will  baveaaaumed  a  golden  hue.  Twig,  of  oak,  tufta  of  dandelion,  tolled  up  (having?  from  the 
cabinet-maker,  coineta  of  paper,  or  iprlgi  of  alaternua,  phlilyrea,  heath,  or  brooni,  at  may  be  moat 
convenient,  are  then  placed  on  the  tahlea  or  .heliea,  to  aerie  a.  a.uppon  for  theliiiecU;  the  Ublea 

been  40  arranged  aa  to  glre  theintectaa  feeling  of  aecurity.  They  then  immediately  begin 'to  make 
their  cocooni,  which  are  exuded  in  thread,  from  the  mouth,  and  which  are  generally  completed  in 
from  four  to  (even  dayi  When  the  Inaecta  hare  done  working,  the  cocoon,  are  taken  from  (be 
twig.,  and  wrted  :  thoae  that  an  double,  or  In  any  way  Imperfect,  ate  thrown  aalde  -,  a  certain  num- 
ber are  (elected  to  breed  from,  and  the  real  are  let  apart  lor  reding  the  .ilk.  The  find  operation 
with  theaelaat  la  to  kill  the  inaect.  enclosed.     Thli  ii  performed,  In  Italy,  by  eiporing  the  ooeuoni  to 

oveni  heated  to  88°;  but  In  America  thev  are  generally  placedin  ricvea  or  boxea,  baring  prrfoiated 
bottom.;  theae  are  covered  very  cloaely  with  a  woollen  cloth,  and  then  placed  over  the  ateem 

(ecta  being  killed,  and  the  cocooni  cleared  of  the  external  flu.,  wliirll  i.  mHnufacturid  under  the 
name  of  floai.  or  ipun.iilk),  they  are  thrown  by  handful*  into  hajin.  of  pure  aofl  water,  placed  over 

with  a  whlik  of  broom  ot  peeled  bitch  under  water  for  two  or  three  minute.,' to  ioHcii  Ihe  gum  and 
locaen  (he  fibre     T)l«,  however,  1(  uuneceawry  when  they  have  been  kMlrri  by  the  drum  ol  boiling 
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spirit*,  the  gum  having  been  dissolved  by  tbe  spirit  The  whisk  Is  then  moved  lightly  about  till 
the  filaments  adhere  to  it,  and  are  drawn  oft*.    As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  are  collected,  the 

onthe  Silkworms  Notts.  Court  d'Agric&c) 
have  finished  their  labours  in  8*  days  from 
silk  produced  will,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  "food  devoured:  its  quality  will  depend  on  the  climate  and 
soil  in  which  the  leaves  have  been  grown.  An  ounce  of  eggs  will  produce  about  40,000  caterpillars, 
which  will  consume  1073  lb.  of  leaves,  and  produce  80  lb.  of  cocoons,  or  about  8  lb.  of  raw  .silk.  The 
worms  are  subject  to  numerous  diseases,  the  most  fatal  of  which  is  vulgarly  called  the  tripes ;  and 
is  brought  on  by  wet  or  improper  food.  When  any  insects  appear  sick,  they  should  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  rest,  as  all  their  diseases  appear  to  be  contagious-  Wet  leaves  should  never  be 
given  to  silkworms,  as  they  occasion  disease  ;  and  it  is  better  to  let  the  insects  last  for  94  hours, 
or  even  longer,  than  to  give  them  leaves  that  are  not  perfectly  dry.  In  wet  weather,  the  branches 
of  the  tree  should  be  gathered,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place ;  or  the  leaves  should  be  gathered,  and 
spread  out  to  dry.  (ASms.  Court  d'Jgric,  vol  zvt  p.  103.) 

SmbttHutesJbr  Mulberry  Leaves  in  feeding  the  Silkworm.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  leaves  of  all  the 
plants  that  contain  a  milky  juice  will,  if  they  are  eligible  in  point  of  texture,  aflbrd  suitable  food 
for  the  silkworm,  from  the  common  property  of  milky  juice,  that  of  containing  caoutchouc. 
Accordingly,  trials  have  been  made  with  the  tender  leaves  of  the  fig,  with  the  leaves  of  the  maclura, 
and  of  vfcer  jriatantttdes  and  A.  tataricum,  among  trees ;  and  of  lettuce,  endive,  beet,  spinach,  nettle, 
Ac,  among  herbaceous  plants.  None  of  these  substitutes,  however,  are  of  any  real  use,  unless  we 
except  tbe  maclura  and  the  lettuce.  The  former,  according  to  the  American  Gardener's  Magazine, 
is  thought  likely  to  answer  to  a  certain  extent ;  as  the  lettuce  and  endive  have  done  formerly,  more 
especially  when  the  plants  have  been  allowed  to  send  up  their  flower  stalks  before  their  leaves  were 
gathered.  In  1792,  a  Miss  Croft  of  York  sent  a  specimen  of  silk  of  her  own  rais'ng  to.  the  Society 
of  Arts,  the  worms  producing  which  had  been  fed  entirely  on  lettuce  leaves. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  and  Culture.  The  white  mulberry  is  more 
tender  than  jfcforus  nigra,  and  requires  more  care  in  choosing  a  situation  for 
it.  Calcareous  soil  is  said  to  produce  the  best  silk ;  and  humid  situations,  or 
where  tbe  roots  of  the  tree  can  have  access  to  water,  the  worst.  A  gravelly 
or  sandy  loam  is  very  suitable;  and  trees  grown  on  hilly  surfaces,  and 'poor 
soils,  always  produce  superior  silk  to  those  grown  in  valleys,  and  in  rich 
soils.  The  tree  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  and  grafting.  To 
obtain  seeds,  the  berries  must  be  collected  from  trees  which  have  been 
known  to  produce  male  catkins  the  preceding  spring.  The  berries  are 
either  gathered  when  quite  ripe,  and  left  to  become  dry  before  the  seed 
is  separated  from  them ;  or  they  are  put  into  water  as  soon  as  gathered, 
and  rubbed  so  as  to  separate  the  seeas,  which  are  cleansed  from  the  pulp 
in  the  water,  and  then  rubbed  dry  on  a  linen  cloth,  and  either  sown  im- 
mediately, or  mixed  with  sand,  and  kept  till  wanted  for  use.  In  the  south 
of  France,  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  plants 
come  up  the  same  autumn ;  but,  in  colder  climates,  they  are  kept  till  spring, 
when  they  generally  come  up  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  require  some  pro- 
tection, at  first,  during  cold  nights.  In  Germany,  and  in  the  north  of  the 
United  States,  the  young  plants  are  covered,  during  the  first  winter,  with  dry 
leaves  or  straw ;  and  this  covering,  or  mulching,  is  continued  on  the  ground 
for  three  or  four  years,  till  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established,  to  protect 
their  roots  from  the  cold.  The  young  plants  are  generally  taken  up  and 
replanted  the  second  spring,  care  being  taken  to  place  them  in  rows  4  ft. 
asunder,  for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  leaves.  M.  a.  multicaulis  is  always 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings ;  the  layers  being  made  in  spring  or  at  mid- 
summer, and  separated  from  the  mother  plant  in  autumn  ;  or  by  cuttings  of 
branches,  or  truncheons,  which  will  root  readily,  and  produce  leaves  for  the 
worms  the  following  year.  Count  Dandolo  recommends  grafting  the  species 
with  the  large-leaved  varieties,  near  the  ground,  the  third  spring ;  but  most 
writers  on  the  silkworm  appear  to  prefer  seedling  plants,  or  plants  raised 
from  layers  or  cuttings,  to  grafted  ones.  In  pruning,  cutting  in,  or  heading 
down,  the  trees,  the  great  object  is  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  heads, 
so  that  the  sap  may  be  equally  distributed  through  the  branches  on  every 
side.  On  this  depends  the  production  of  a  crop  ofleaves  of  equal  quality  on 
every  part  of  the  tree,  which  is  alike  important  both  for  the  first  crop,  which 
is  given  to  the  worms,  and  for  the  second  crop,  which  is  required  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  tree. 

Insects  and  Diseases.  The  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  are  eaten  by  no 
insect  but  the  silkworm :  it  is,  however,  attacked  by  numerous  diseases,  partly, 
no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  unnatural  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  by  being 
stripped  of  its  leaves.    One  of  these  diseases  is  brought  on  by  any  sudden 
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check  given  to  the  transpiration  of  the  leaves,  which  turn  yellow,  and  Gill  off, 
the  tree  dying  in  a  few  days.  Another  in  the  death  of  the  roots,  from  the 
formation  on  them  of  a  parasitic  fungus.  In  bath  cases,  nothing  is  to  be 
done,  but  to  remove  the  tree,  and  replant.  The  leaves  are  also  apt  to  be 
attacked  with  honey-dew,  mildew,  rust,  and  other  diseases,  which  render  them 
unlit  for  the  food  of  the  silkworm.  The  leaves  covered  with  honey-dew  may 
be  washed,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry, 'given  to  the  insects  without  injury ;  but 
the  other  diseased  leaves  should  be  thrown  away.  If  leaves  covered  with 
honey-dew  are  given  to  silkworms  without  washing,  they  cause  dysentery  and 
death. 


Commercial  Statittict,  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  1/.  Grf. 
to2i.  6d.each:  at  Bollwyller,  plants  three  years  old,  and  transplanted,  are  10(. 
per  thousand;  two  years  old,  5*.  per  thousand  :  at  New  York,  single  plants 
are  37  j  cents ;  and  M.  a.  multicaulia  is  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  hundred, 
according  to  die  size  of  the  plants. 

The  beit  work*  on  the  culture  of  the  while  mulberry  and  the  ti/ktaorm  are, 
Dandolo's  DelFArte  di  govcrnarc  i  Bacchi  da  Seta,  Milan ;  Castelet's  Traits 
tur  le  Mirier  blanc,  Paris :  Orognier's  Recherchet  Hiitorujuet  H  Stalitquet 
rur  le  Mirier,  le  Ver  a  Suie,  et  la  Fabrication  de  la  Soierie,  &c,  Lyons ; 
Bonafous's  Menunre  rur  une  Education  de  Vert  a  Soie,  &c,  Paris ;  Kenrick's 
American  Silt-Grower' i  Guide,  Boston ;  Cobb's  Manual  of  the  Mulberry  Tree, 
&c.,  Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Pascalis's  Treatise  on  the  Mulberry,  Sec,  New  York ; 
and  Murray's  Observations  on  the  Silkworm,  London. 


Agwrii*    K  l)u  Ham.,  1 1  84 

Sptc  Cltar ,  Ac      leva  broadly  o.««   hr.n-ih»ped  u  the  bare,  undlilded,  ferrate.  5-narred ; 

vlllwu.  Wfteaowe-irnfluclelei  [Sprriur.  Suit,  fit.,  1.  p.  «i)  Thli  ii  a  low' branching*  tiet 
Kldom  exceeding  the  height  of  10  ft  or  IS  ft.  ;  ■  naUre  of  Turkej.  Greece,  and  Crew  ,  whtoll  hM 

1818,  The  fruit  li  thon,  thick,  and,  according  to  Du  Harael,  or  ilni  red,  ■nd  Inilirid  uitc.  The 
leaTea  iff  «ery  good  tor  lUkwomu.  Ttiii  alleged  ■  neciM  li  eonildensl  u  onlja  TarletJ  or  It.  ilba 
fa*  BMn  (Mm.  Court  -TAgrie.,  tat.] j  uhn  isijn  ili«l  it  i>  mill  recogni«*d  bj  iti  rough,  fBrnnraS, 
Bunted  trunk  j  Iti  thick  and  ihortbT»nchei;  !M  le*»M,  whlcfi  are  ihnji  entire .  and  It.  aslltary 

"SemeVWe  h.Tc'lj^Ue'doLw'of^u  bSns  on'li  a  Ti"rletj  o/sTaibe™'  Uu  }?i^ciT&Scr%l\Ba  ma 
IhMorBoK  agree  In  eeeTJ  particular,  ascent  the  colour  of  the  fruit.  According  to  N.  MediH,  in 
the  Journal  dr  la  SortiU  A1  ArricuU*rt  Pratique,  M.  a.  ptltnlli  (p.  1350.1  waa  obtained  from  ■eerla  of 
M.  (a;  coniuntlnopolrttna  Plant,  of  V.  conitantinopolltina,  In  the  Boll*TL!er  Hurierr.  are  3 
trim*  each  ;al  New  York,  SO  eenta. 

I  *.  M.  (a.)  tata'rica  J*a/.     The  Tartarian  Mulberry  Tree. 

Ft  Row  ,  i  p.  a  t  5&j  Lin.  Sp.  PI,  1399.  i  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  7.  i   Wild.   Sp.  PI., 


Rwroftw'-    Paltn.  Boa.,*.t.S«.iaiidoBrA».  USS.J  both  lurigi  taken  from  une  tree. 
Spec.  Char.,  #c.     Leaves   with   a  shallow  scallop  at  the  base,  and  either 
heart-shaped,  ovate,  or  lobed;  serrated  with  equal  teeth, smooth;  the  pro- 
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jeering    portions    beside   the 

sinus    equal.      Very    closely 

■kin  to  M.  alba  L.,  and,  per-  < 

baps,  originally  produced  from 

that  species.   It  inhabits  places 

inundated  by  the  waters   of 

the   rivers    Wolga    and  Ta- 

nais,  or  Don.    (WiUd.   Spec.  ■ 

Pl^'iv.  p,  369.)   A  deciduous! 

tree,  growing  to  the  height 

of  80  ft. ;  and  introduced  in 

17M.     In  the  American  Sili- 

Grower't   Grade,  it   is   stated 

that  the   fruit  is  black,   and  { 

resembles  that  of  M.   nigra. 

Gerber,  also,  says   that   it  in 

black,     «  Pallas  speaks  of  it 

as  reddish  or  pale,  of  no  good 

flavour,  though  it  is  eaten  raw  in  Tartiiry,  as  well  as  dried,  or  made  into  " 

sweetmeat.    A  wine  is  also  prepared  from  it,  and  a  very  well-flavoured  sjiirit, 

This  species  is  reported  to  be  moat  esteemed  for  silkworms  in   China." 

(Smiti  m  Reef  i  Cyclopedia.)  In  America,  JV.tatarica  is  considered  to  make 

the  finest  silk.     According  to  a  writer  in  the  Annate*  de  Fromont,  the  M. 

tatarica  is,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  1349.),  nearly  related  to  M.  a. 

multicaolis.     From   the   trees,  or  rather  large  shrubs,  bearing  this   name 

in  the  Kcw  Garden,  we  confess   our  inability  to  fix  on  any  permanent 

distinction  between  ihem  and  M.  alba,  as  far  as  the  leaves  are  concerned  : 

the  fruit  we  have  never  seen.     Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  it.  fid. 

each ;   at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  SO  cents ;  at  New  York,  75  cents. 

1  5.  M.  ru'bra  L.     The  red-fruited  Mulberry  Tree. 

IdaU&catxm.     Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1SB9.;  M1IL  Diet,,  No.  «.  ;  Willd.  Arlx.  187. 1  Midi*.  Fl.  Bar.  Amr,,  S. 

p.  1TO.:  PunhFL  Amer.  SepL,  l.|>.fi3g.;  Wunmb.  Antr.,B  .ffi  t  l&CS&j  Nntt.Qsfl.lt.  Amir. 

ft. ;  WaicL  Sp.  PL,  #.  a.  HH.  i  N.  fill  Ilim.,  i  u.  91. 
trmmjmn    M.tirgtnici PIm*.  Ala.,  n.  SSI,  Du Horn.  Art., i.  a. M, ■  «.  pamtyKSnlc*  Mob.  Art, 

FmU.,  L*M.  CaL,  edit.  1S3S. 
E*grnMgi.  Vfttagtnh.  Amer.,  t.  15.  !.  30.  ;  Pint.  Aim.,  t.  =46.  Ctj  (nd  the  plate  In  our  Lu(  Volunw. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Sexes  polygamous.  (iCalm  Act.  Sure,  1776.)  Sexes  dioeci- 
ous. {Gnmav.  Virg.,  14o\)  Spikes  of  female  flowers  cylindrical.  Catkins 
[V  of  male  flowers]  of  the  length  of  those  of  the  common  birch  (J?etula 
alba  £.).  Leaves  heart-shaped,  ovate,  acuminate,  3-lobed,  or  palmate ; 
serrated  with  equal  teeth,  rough,  somewhat  villous ;  under  surface  very 
tomentose,  and,  in  consequence,  soft.  (WiBd.  Sp.  PI.)  A  true,  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida;  varying  in  height  from  40  ft.  to  70  ft. 
"Cultivated  here,  according  to  Parkinson's  Paraditut,  p.  596.,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  says,  it  grows  quickly  with  us  to  a  large  tree,  and 
that  the  fruit  is  long,  red,  and  pleasantly  tasted."  (Snath  in  Recti  Cychi- 
ptEdia.)  It  flowers  in  July.  This  tree  is  named  M.  pennsylv&nica  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  Loddiges's  arboretum.  It  appears 
very  distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding  sorts,  in  the  spreading  umbelliferous 
appearance  of  the  branches,  the  flut,  heart-shaped,  very  rough-surfaced 
leaves,  which  are  almost  always  entire,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  occasion- 
ally found  as  much  lobed  and  cut  as  those  of  any  other  of  the  genus. 
This  we  witnessed  in  September,  1636,  in  the  specimen  tree  in  the  Hack- 
ney arboretum. 

Dcicriplion,  S/c.  M.  rubra  attains  by  far  a  greater  size,  as  a  tree,  than  any 
other  species  of  Jfdrus.  It  is  seldom  found,  in  a  wild  state,  less  than  40  It, 
in  height;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  it  is  often  60ft. 
or  70  ft.  high,  or  more,  and  with  a  trunk  'i  ft.  and  upwards  in  diameter.  The 
"  leaves  are   Urge,  sometimes  entire,   and   sometimes  divided   into  8  or  3 
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lobes;  rounded,  cordifonn,  and  denticulated;  of  a  dark  green  colour,  a  thick 
texture,  and  a  rough  uneven  surface."  (Micks.  SvL  Amer.,  iii.  p.  51.)     They 
are  the  worst  of  all  the  kinds  of  mulberry  leaves  for  feeding  silkworms.     The 
fruit  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  an  oblong  form,  and  an  agreeable,  acidulous, 
sugary  taste.     The  trunk  of  the  red  mulberry  is  covered  with  a  greenish 
bark,  more  furrowed  than  that  of  the  oaks  and  hickories.     The  perfect  wood 
(which  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  though  light,)  is  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
approaching  to  lemon  colour.     "It  possesses  strength  and  solidity;  and, 
when  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  almost  as  durable  as  that  of  the  locust,  to  which, 
by  many  persons,  it  is  esteemed  equal."  (Michx.)    It,  however,  grows  more 
slowly,  and  requires  a  richer  soil,  it  being  generally  found  in  valleys,  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea.     It  is  a  common  opinion  among  shipwrights  and 
carpenters,  that  the  wood  of  the  male  mulberry  is  more  durable,  and  of  a 
better  quality,  than  that  of  the  female;  but  Michaux  does  not  appear  to 
credit  this  supposition  ;  which,  indeed,  evidently  cannot  be  depended  on,  as 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  very  often  found  on  the  same  tree.     The  red 
mulberry  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  tree,  from  its 
thick  and  shady  foliage ;  and  as  a  fruit  tree,  from  the  agreeable  flavour  of  its 
fruit.     Miller  mentions  a  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  Fulham 
Palace,  which,  in  1731,  had  been  there  for  several  years  without  producing  any 
fruit ;  but  which,  at  some  seasons,  produced  a  great  number  of  catkins,  much 
like  those  of  the  hazel  nut ;  which  occasioned  Ray  to  give  it  the  name 
of  Corylus.  (Diet,  ed.  1.)     On  enquiring  for  this  tree  in  1834,  we  found 
nothing  known  about  it.     It  is  generally  said  that  no  insect  feeds  on  the  mul- 
berry but  the  silkworm.     In  Smith  and  Abbott's  work  on  the  insects  of 
Georgia,  however,  a  specimen  is  given  of  the  red  mulberry,  with  the  small 
ermine  moth  (Phalae%na  punctatfssuna)  feeding  on  it.   (See  Insects  of  Georgia, 
vol.ii.  t.70.) 

f  Variety. 

X  M.  canadensis  Lam.  Diet.,  iv.  p.  380.,  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  M.  rubra. 
(Snath  in  Reef's  Cyclopaedia.) 

Statistics.  In  the  enviroift  of  London,  almost  the  only  plants  that  we  know  are  those  mentioned 
as  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  the  latter  being  8ft. 
or  10  ft.  high,  and  the  former  16  ft  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  30  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft  high, 
against  a  wall ;  diameter  of  trunk  IS  in.,  and  of  the  head  SI  ft  not  trained.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  old,  it  is  12  ft  high  against  a  wall ;  diameter  of  the  truuk  10  in.,  and 
of  the  head  50  ft  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  50  years  planted,  it  is  45  ft  high  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  If  ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  38  ft  In  Italy,  at  Monia,  60  years  old,  it  is  26  ft.  high  ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  30  ft. 

Commercial  Statistics.     Price  of  plants,  in  London,  2s.  each ;  at  Bollwyller, 
francs;  at  New  York,  37 J  cents. 

*  6.  M.  (r.)  sca^bra  WUld.    The  row^leaved  Mulberry  Tree. 

Identification    Willd. j  Spreng.  Syst.  Veget,  1.  p.  492.  j  Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PI ;  Lodd.  Cat.ecL 

183& 
Sytumyme.    At.  canadensis  Poir. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  rough  on  both  surfaces,  heart-shaped,  5-cleft ;  the 
lobes  acuminated  to  the  tip,  tapered  to  the  base,  and  serrated  with  equal 
teeth.  A  native  of  North  America.  (Spreng.  Syst.  Vcg.)  A  tree,  growing 
to  the  height  of  20  ft.  Introduced  in  1817;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  (which,  in 
1836,  was  8  ft.  high),  doubtless  only  a  variety  of,  or  possibly  identical 
with,  M.  rubra. 

A  pp.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Mortis. 

M.  indica  L.  is  near  M.  Alba;  but  its  leaves  are  not  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  ( WUldtnw  Sp.  PL) 
This  name  occurs  in  Mr.  Royle's  list  (see  p.  175.).  *'  Rurophhis  day*  that  the  fruit  is  delicately  fla- 
voured, and  black  when  ripe ;  and  that  the  Chinese  feed  their  silkworms  with  the  leaves.  Loureiro 
mentions  the  same  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cocb in-China, who  replant  the  tree  every  year,  that 
the  foliage  may  be  tender."  {Smith  in  Kees's  Cyclopedia.) 

M.  maurUiina  Jacq.  has  the  leaves  oblong,  entire,  tapered  to  both  ends,  and  rough.  The  leaves  of 
young  plants  are  fiddle-shaped.  ( WUtdenovo  Sp.  PL)  "  A  large  and  strong  tree.  Fruit  green,  sweet, 
with  same  acidity  ;  i|  i«.  or  2  in.  king.    The  French  call  this  tree  la  ripe,  or  the  rasp  tree  of  Ma. 
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The  leaves  Mem  caknlated  to  serve  at  a  fine  file  or  rasp,  like  thoee  of  tome  of  the  flg  kind. 
It  is  a  most  distinct  species,  and  ought  to  have  been  named  M.  founfotia  or  M.  citri/btta."  {Smith  in 
Reefs  Cyclop.)   This  name  is  also  in  the  Hst  derived  from  Mr.  Royle. 

M.  lafydlia  Willd.|U  ablative  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Its  leaves  are  ovate,  heart-shaped  at  the  bate, 
serrate;  the  disk  4 in.  long,  3  in.  broad,  scabrous,  retlculately  veined ;  the  petiole  1  in.  long.  (fVWde- 
now  Sp.  Pi.) 

M.  mutrtok  WilkL  it  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  It  hat  orate,  serrated,  rough  leaves  ;  and  the 
styles  bearded,  even  when  persistent  in  the  fruit  (Willd.) 

ML  ceUidtfbiia  Tminb.  is  a  native  of  Quito.  Its  .leaves  are  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  undivided, 
sharply  serrated,  3  nerved ;  roughith  above,  glabrous  beneath.  (Spreng.  Syst.  Vig.t  L  p.  492.) 

M.  coryitfblia  Thunb,  is  a  native  of  Quito.  Its  leaves  are  roundish  ovate,  acuminate,  sharply 
serrate,  5-nerved,  glabrous.  (Spreng.,  L  c) 

M.  calcar-gWi  Cum.  it  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  where  It  It  called  the  yellow  wood  vine. 
This  "  it  a  shrub  which  extends  itself  to  a  great  length,  and  may  eventually  prove  to  belong  to  the 
genus  Madera.** 

M.  dtro~pttrpnrea  :  M.  oartsyNfcf  /  M.  serrdta,  tyn.  M.  kHeropkfila ;  VL  Jattjaae  vtrkUsj  and  at 
scfndtns  i  are  Nepal  kinds,  of  which  very  little  it  known.  (8ee  p.  174.) 

Genus  II. 


BROUSSONEvT/^  Vent.     The  Broussonktia.    Lin.  St/si.  Dioe'cia 

Tetrandria. 

identification.    Vent.  TabL  du  Regne  Veg€t,  a  p.  547.  i  Wllld.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  745. ;  LindL  Nat  Syst 

ofBot,p.l7& 
Synonymcs.    Afbrus  Seba  Kampf .  Lin. ;  Papyrus  Encye.  Bot,  5.  p.  5.,  Lam.  IB.  Gen.,  1 702. 
Derivation.     Named  in  honour  of  P.  N.  V.  Brouuontt,  a  French  naturalist,  who  wrote  numerous 

works  on  natural  history. 

a*  1.   B.  papyri'vera  Vent.    The  paper-bearing  Broussonetja,  or  Paper 

Mulberry. 

UemmeatUm.    Vent  TabL  du  Rcjne  VegtH.,  3.  p. 547. ;  WlDd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  743. 

tgnummmrt.    Jloros  'papyrtfera  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  l&a,  MIL  Diet.,  Na  6\,  Du  Roi  Bmrbk.,  1.  p.  4S9L, 

Thumb.  Ft  Jap.,  72. 
The  Sexes.    Both  the  male  and  female  plants  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the 

arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
Engraving*.    Kstmpf.  Amam..t 478.  j  Hist  du  Japon,  1 40.  f.  1. ;  Seba  Tbesaur.,  1.  LS& ;  Lam  I1L 

Gen.,  t  TfiS. ;  N.  Du  HamT,  SL 1 7. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume^ 

Variety. 

n\  B.p.2  cucuUata  ;  B.  cucuUata  Bon  Jard.,  1833,  p.  919. ;  B.  spatulata 
Hort.  Brit.;  B.  navicularis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. — A  sport,  found  on  a 
male  plant  by  M.  Camuset,  foreman  of  the  nursery,  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes ;  which  has  its  leaves  curved  upwards,  like  the  hood  of  a 
Capuchin,  or  the  sides  of  a  boat.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting,  and 
may  be  had  in  most  of  the  Paris  and  London  nurseries. 

Description,  fyc.  A  deciduous  low  tree  or  large  shrub,  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  of  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  which  so  closely  resembles  the 
mulberry,  that  it  was  long  considered  to  belong  to  that  genus,  and  still  retains 
its  English  name  of  the  paper  mulberry.  It  was  introduced  in  1751,  and 
flowers  in  April,  ripening  its  fruit  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  autumn.  Its 
leaves  are  large,  hairy,  and  canescent;  and  either  heart-shaped,  or  cut  into 
deep  irregular  lobes.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour  when  ripe, 
and  of  a  sweetish,  but  rather  insipid,  taste.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy ;  but, 
from  the  extreme  brittleness  of  its  wood,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  broken  by  high 
winds.  The  wood  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  no  value,  except  for  fire-wood.  The 
leaves  are  too  rough  and  coarse  in  their  texture  for  silkworms';  but  they  are 
found  excellent  for  cattle ;  and,  as  the  tree  will  grow  rapidly  in  almost  any 
soil,  and  throws  out  numerous  tufts  of  leaves,  it  might  be  valuable  in  some 
situations  and  climates,  as  fodder.  The  principal  use,  however,  to  which  the 
broussonetia  appears  capable  of  being  applied  is  for  the  paper  that  may  be  made 
from  its  bark.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  Kssmpfer's  account  of  the 
mode  of  preparing  this  paper  in  Japan,  as  quoted  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
vol.  v.  p.  472. :— "  The  branches  of  the  current  year,  being  cut  into  pieces 
about  a  yard  long,  are  boiled  till  the  bark  shrinks  from  the  wood,  which  is 
taken  out  and  thrown  away;  and  the  bark,  being  dried,  is  preserved  till  wanted. 
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In  order  to  make  paper,  it  is  soaked  for  three  or  four  hours  in  water;  after  which 
the  external  skin,  and  the  green  internal  coat,  are  scraped  off,  and  the  strong- 
est and  firmest  pieces  are  selected  ;  the  produce  of  the  younger  shoots  being 
of  an  inferior  quality.  If  any  very  old  portions  present  themselves,  they  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  as  too  coarse.  All  knotty  parts,  and  every  thing 
which  might  impair  the  beauty  of  the  paper,  are  also  removed.  The  chosen 
bark  is  boiled  in  a  lixivium  till  its  downy  fibres  can  be  separated  by  a  touch  of 
the  finger.  The  pulp  so  produced  is  then  agitated  in  water  til!  it  resembles 
tufts  of  tow.  If  not  sufficiently  boiled,  the  paper  will  be  coarse,  though  strong  ; 
if  too  much,  it  will  be  white,  indeed,  but  deficient  in  strength  and  solidity. 
Upon  the  various  degrees  and  modes  of  washing  the  pulp,  much  also  depends 
as  to  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  paper.  Mucilage  obtained  from  boiling 
rice,  or  from  a  root  called  oreni  (Karmpf.,  474.),  oue  of  the  mallow  tribe,  is 
afterwards  added  to  the  pulp.  The  paper  is  finished  much  after  the  European 
mode,  except  that  stalks  of  rushes  arc  used  instead  of  brass  wires."  (Pen.  Vgc, 
art.  Broussouetia)  The  India  or  Chinese  paper  used  for  taking  proofs  of  en- 
gravings is  thus  made.  In  Otaheite,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  made  into  dresses. 
Plants  are  readily  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  or  cuttings  of  the  root. 


ironi  or  London,  the  larent  pi 

it  White  ■ 

IT'S  "nftifiiriiihirX 


Ktw,  wiirreit  LiSOft   high.     I"  Rorkihire,  ot  Whlto  KniRhti,  S5  veari  plaB.ted.il  u  SSft.  nJfh  ;  the 
.._ . .._. T_     __,_..._  ^^juft.  HrU«.     Id  tbaahire.  at  fealuu   Hall,  10  year. 


l,  it  is  as  ft.  high  j  ai.n.___    .... 

n',  Wji»riuU,itH!»n.  M«h:  diameter  of  t 
II  Cutle,  8  yean  plaiitcd.il  ii  5  ft.   high. 


planted. 
Sin.',  .1  Hi    "        ■        ■  


^iiitiia™MVI 


_. „  _.  nan  nama  il.  it  ia  14  ( 

*hL,  and  of  the  head  6  ft. :  at  Hadendurf,  8  year*  planted,  it  It 

r«npUnud,  It  ii  40  ft.  nigh  j  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft,  and  of  the  hud  20  ft. 

Commercial  Stal'aHa.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  If  Gd.  to 
a».  0d.  each  i  at  Boilwyller,  I  franc  each ;  and  at  New  York,  the  male  plant 
50  cents  each,  and  the  female  plant  75  cents. 


ffl 


MACLU'lU  Nutt.     Thk  Maclihia.     lAn.  Sytt.  Dire'cia  Tetrandria. 
MnifScainni.    NiHXOolK.  Amer.  Hants, «.  p.  tSS.  i  Liodl.  Nil  SyiL  of  Bui.,  n  ITA. 
Manimww.    Toiyiou  Kagxciaiic  la  1817,  Gard.  Mac.,  Tul.  -',l  -    "" 
OeritaUan.    Named,  byVutiall,  In  honour  of  wafiamlli, 
nail  natural  philos    '  — 


imM,  by TfuttaH,  In  honour  of  TraOam  itadurc,  Eao,  of  the  United  Sti 
ihltoeopner. 

J  1.  M.  AtlBANTi'AtA  Skit.     The  orange-Iikc-/<wtoi  Madura,  cii 
Orange. 


out  Jig.  1SS6.,  In 

Detmp&on,  Q-c.  The  machtra  ia  a  deciduous  widely  spreading  tree,  with 
spiny  branches,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  90  ft,,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River;  or,  according  to  Nut  tall,  of  60  ft.;  in  the  Arkansas.  Theleavesare 
ovate  acuminate,  of  a  bright  shining  green,  broad,  with  a  cuspidate  point, 
3  in.  orSJ  in. long, and  about  Bin.  broad.  The  petiole  is  often  1  in.  long.  The 
Bpines  are  simple,  rather  strong,  about  1  in.  in  length,  and  produced  m  the 
axils  of  t*e  leaves.  The  flowers  ure  inconspicuous,  and  nearly  green,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  yellow.  The  fruit,  which  In  size  and  general  appearance,  at  a 
distance,  resembles  a  targe  Seville  orange,  consists  of  radiating,  somewhat 
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woody  fibres,  terminating  in  a  ttiberculated  surface, 
and  contains  numerous  seeds  (or  nuts,  aa  they  are 
botanically  termed  J,  and  a  considerable  quantity  o 
sweetish  milky  fluid,  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  coagulates  like  milk.  The  sap  of 
the  young  wood  and  leaves  is  also  milky,  and  soon 
dries  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  caout- 
chouc. This  tree  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  | 
Red  River,  and  in  deep  and  fertile  soil  in  the  adja- 
cent valley.  The  Arkansa  appears  to  form  its 
northern  boundary.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
the  gardens  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  from 
a  village  of  the  Osage  Indians ;  whence  it  obtained 
its  popular  name  of  the  Osa.se  orange.  It  was 
afterwards  planted  in  the  nursery  of  Mr,  M'Mahon 
st  Philadelphia,  whose  widow  now  carries  on  the 
business,  and  still  possesses  the  original  tree.  About  1826 
IBIS,  seeds  were  sent  to  England  by  M.  Correa 

de  Serra  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  i.  p.  366.) ;  and,  subsequently,  plants  of  both  sexes 
wore  imported  by  the  London  nurserymen. 

Prapertin  ami  Uu:  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  golden  colour,  and  on 
die  tree  has  a  splendid  appearance ;  but,  though  eatable,  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  where  used  for  human  food.  M.  Le  Roy,  nurseryman  at  Angers,  iit- 
formed  us,  in  June,  1836,  that  he  had  tasted  some  of  the  fruit  which  had  ripened 
at  Lyons ;  and  that  it  was  scarcely  so  good  as  that  of  the  ,4'rbutus  JAiedo. 
fruit  has  also  been  ripened  at  Clairvaux,  new  Chatellerault  (Recaeil  Induit., 
ad  ser.,  ton.  ii.  1836,  p.  50.);  and  at  Montpolier.  (See  Algaueine  Garten- 
ZeUamg,  Nos.  36.  and  ST.,  for  September,  1836.)  An  Usage  orange  sent 
to  us  by  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia,  from  Mrs.  M' Marion's  Nursery,  in  Jan. 
1830,  (of  whicb%  1887.  isa  view,  andjtg.l2S&  a  section ;  bath  of  the  natural 


size  ;)  measured  9  in.  round  one  way,  and  9}  in.  the  other.    It  weighed  15  or. 
when  gathered.     The  colour  was  of  a  greenish  yallow,and  the  taste  insipid. 
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but  slightly  acid.  It  did  not  appear  half  ripe  when  we  received  it ;  and  it 
decayed  without  coming  to  maturity.  We  have  since,  at  different  times,  re- 
ceived two  other  fruits,  also  from  Dr.  Mease;  but  perceived  no  difference 
bstween  them  and  the  one  figured  above.  The  seeds  in  the  fruit  last  re- 
ceived appearing  full,  we  distributed  them  ;  and  young  plants  have  been  raised 
from  them  hy  M.  Vilmorin  of  Paris  ;  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society's  arboretum ;  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Manches- 
ter; and  others.  Mr.  R.  Buiat,  in  the  America*  Gardener'i  Magazine,  vol.  ii. 
p.  77.,  states  that  there  are  four  trees  in  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  Nursery,  Phils* 
delphia,  which  were  among  the  first  introduced  into  that  part  of  America.  They 
are  planted  two  and  two,  each  pair  being  about  400  ft.  apart.  In  1831,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  one  of  these  trees  produced  larger  fruit  than  the  others,  and  that 
this  fruit  contained  perfect  seeds.  Two  of  the  other  trees  produced  smaller  fruit, 
but  the  seeds  they  contained  were  Hbortive;  while  one  of  the  trees  was  entirely 
barren.  The  next  year,  it  was  discovered  that  the  barren  tree  was  the  male  plant; 
and  that  the  tree  which  produced  perfect  seeds  was  the  fertile  plant,  which 
stood  by  its  side.  The  wood  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  uncommonly  fine- 
grained, and  elastic;  and,  on  account  of  the  latter  property,  it  is  used  by  all  the 
southern  tribes  of  American  Indians  for  bows.  It  is  said  to  be  extremely 
durable,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  finest  polish.  It  resembles  the  wood  of 
the  Madura  tinctdrie,  or  fustics  tree  (a  stove  plant,  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies), in  affording  a  yellow  dye.  The  tree  is  said  by  the  Americans  to  be  very 
ornamental,  not  only  from  its  general  form,  its  shining  foliage,  and  its  golden 
orange-like  fruit,  but  on  account  of  its  retaining  its  leaves  longer  than  any 
other  deciduous  tree.  The  branches  being  thorny,  it  has  been  proposed  by 
some  to  employ  it  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  by  others  as  a  stock  to  the  mulberry; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  prove  a  valuable  substitute  for,  or 
auxiliary  to,  the  M.  a.  multicaulis,  as  food  for  the  silkworm.  A  memorial  to 
the  latter  effect,  it  is  said,  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  French  Institute. 
(See  Araer.  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  400.)  M.  Bonafous,  visiting  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Montpelier,  in  1835,  and  observing  the  luxuriance  with  which  the 
maclura  grew  there,  had  a  number  of  the  leaves  gathered,  and  tried  to  feed 
silkworms  with  them,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  those  of  the  mulberry. 
He  gave  the  leaves  of  the  maclura  to  18  silkworms,  as  their  only  food,  and 
they  produced  very  beautiful  cocoons ;  but  it  is  not  stated  how  these  cocoons 
turned  out  when  they  were  reeled.  A  second  experiment  was  made  in  1836, 
by  M.  Rafteneau  De  Lile,  director  of  the  Montpelier  Garden,  by  giving  50 
silkworms  the  leaves  of  the  maclura  only  during  the  latter  part  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  worms  were  not  fed  on  the  maclura  till  the  19th  of  May,  when 
they  cast  their  second '  skins.  These  worms  never  seemed  to  eat  the  leaves 
greedily ;  but  they  increased  in  size  as   much  as  those  that  were  fed  on  the 
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leaves  of  the  mulberry.  In  the  course  of  feeding,  15  silkworms  wandered 
away  or  died ;  and,  during  the  time  of  spinning,  20  more  died,  the  latter  be- 
coming black,  rotten,  and  reduced  to  a  liquid.  The  cocoons  were  not  ready 
till  some  days  after  those  of  the  worms  ted  on  mulberry  leaves  :  only  5  of 
them  were  quite  perfect,  but  several  others  were  tolerably  so ;  and  from  all 
these  the  silk  was  reeled  easily,  and  was  of  excellent  quality.  Other  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  in  Italy,  but  with  still  less  favourable  results.  (Otto's 
Garten  Zeitung,  vol.  iii.  p.  292.)  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy  about  Philadel- 
phia, and  also  in  the  climate  of  London ;  where,  when  cut  down  after  having 
been  two  or  three  years  established,  it  throws  up  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in 
length,  and  nearly  *  in.  in  diameter,  with  fine,  broad,  shining,  succulent  leaves. 
Hitherto  it  has  had  no  proper  trial  as  a  standard  in  England,  having  been 
originally  considered  tender,  and  planted  against  a  wall ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  in  time,  become  a  valuable  timber  tree  of  the  second  rank.  It  is 
propagated  with  the  greatest  ease  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  layers ;  and 
it  will  grow  in  any  common  soil. 


Statistics.   In  the  environs  of  London,  the  largest  plant,  at  a  standard,  is  a  female  tree  in  the  Ham- 

i.    In  i 
,  one  as 
BUtbefleJd,  in  1834.  it  was  6  ft.  high  against  a  wall    In  France,  in  the  Jardln  des  Planted,  10  years 


mersmith  Nursery,  which  is  nearly  16  ft  high.    In  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  a  female  plant,  against  a 


mcrsmiin  nursery,  wmcn  t*  nearly  lb  it  nigfi.  in  our  garden  at  isayswacer,  a  remate  pianc,  against  a 
wall,  is  about  the  same  height  At  Kew,  one  against  a  wall  is  12  ft.  high.  In  Staffordshire,  at 
BlitbefleJd,  in  1834,  it  was  6  ft.  high  against  a  wall  In  France,  in  the  Jardln  des  Planted,  10  years 
planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high  ;  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Sidy,  at  Lyons,  where  it  has  fruited,  it  is  25  ft  high  ; 
at  Villers  la  Bade,  8  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high  j  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  5  years  planted, 
it  is  IS  ft  high.  In  Austria,  at  Brttek  on  the  Leytha,  10  years  planted,  it  is  6  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at 
Monsa,  the  female  tree,  6  years  planted,  was,  in  1835,  16  ft  high,  and  fruited  for  the  first  time.  In 
North  America,  at  Philadelphia,  the  four  largest  trees  are  those  mentioned  as  in  Mrs.  M'Mahon'i 
Nursery ;  and  there  are  also  large  trees  in  Landreth's  Nursery,  which,  in  1831, "  were  full  of  fruit" 
In  Virginia,  at  Beaverdam,  a  female  tree,  with  a  globular  head,  yielded,  in  1835, 150  fruit,  many  of 
which  weighed  18  02.  or  19  os.  each.    {Amer.  GardL  Mag.,  2.  p.  9.) 

Commercial  Statistics.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, are  2s.  each ;  at  New 
York,  female  plants  are  1  dollar,  and  male  plants  2  dollars,  each. 
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FTCUS  Tourn.    The  Fig  Tree.    Lin.  St/st.  Polygamia  Dice'cia. 

Identification.    Tourn. :  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ.,  fasc  &  No.  6. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4. 

p.  1131. ;  Lindl  Nat  Syst  of  Bot,p.  178. 
Smmmgmcs.    Figuier,  Fr. ;  Fagenbaum,  Qtr. 
Derivation.    Some  derive  Ficus  traafpecundus.  on  account  of  its  abundant  bearing  ;  and  others  from 

smkat  (Greek),  or  fag  (Hebrew),  the  names  for  the  flg  tree  in  those  languages.    The  fig  tree  has 

nearly  the  same  name  in  all  the  European  languages. 


Description,  c}c.  The  species  are  all  trees,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and 
remarkable,  in  a  popular  point  of  view,  for  having  their  flowers  concealed  by 
the  fleshy  receptacle  known  as  the  fruit.  The  sycamore  of  Scripture  (Ficus 
5yc6morus  L.)  is  a  species  of  fie,  a  native  of  Egypt,  where  it  is  a  timber  tree 
exceeding  the  middle  size,  and  bearing  edible  fruit.  A  large  tree  of  this 
species  is  figured  in  the  Picture  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.  The  only  species  which 
will  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain  is  the  F.  Carica,  or  common  garden  fig. 
These  two  species  are  the  only  ones  which  produce  eatable  fruit.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Nomveau  Du  Homely  that  the  receptacle  which  forms  the  fruit  of 
the  fig  is  not  always  entire  and  connivent ;  but  that  there  are  some  few  sorts 
in  which  the  fruit  constantly  opens  when  it  approaches  maturity ;  dividing 
ordinarily  into  four  parts,  which  expand  like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  each  division  becomes  perpendicular  to  the  peduncle.  The 
varieties  which  exhibit  this  singularity  are  called  the  Barnissotes  and  the 
Verdales.    (iV.  Du  Ham.,  torn.  iv.  p.  198.,  note.) 

t  1.  F.  Ca'rica  L.    The  common  Fig  Tree. 

MeniUeattom.    Lis.  Sp.,  1613. ;  WUkL  Sp.,  4.  p.  1131.  j  Lam.  Diet, 2.  j  MUL  Ic, 1 73. p. 489.  J  N.D 
Hanu  4.  p.  198. 

rs.    P.  communis  Bauh.  Pin.,  467. ;  P.  hamilis  and  F.  sylvlstris  Towns,  /as/.,  663. ;  Figuier 
Fr.  5  Gemeine  Fetgenbaum,  Qtr. 
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Smgrawfma.    Mill.  le,  t.  73, ;  Lena.  HL,  t  861.  j  N.  Du  Him.,  t  S3. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tret  in  our 
last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$c  Leaves  palmate  and  subtrilobate ;  rough  above,  pubescent 
beneath.  (Willd.)  A  low  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  East,  cultivated  in 
Britain  from  time  immemorial ;  and  ripening  its  fruit  against  walls,  in  the 
climate  of  London,  in  the  month  of  September. 

Varieties.  Botanically,  the  common  fig  may  be  considered  as  existing  in  three 
different  states :  —  1 .  Wild,  in  which  the  leaves  are  comparatively  small,  and 
not  much  cut ;  and  the  fruit  small,  and  sometimes  blue  and  sometimes  white. 
2.  Cultivated,  with  very  large  leaves,  very  deeply  cut,  such  as  the  blue 
Ischia  and  the  Brunswick  fig,  and  other  sorts ;  the  fruit  of  some  of  which  is 
white,  and  of  others  dark .  3.  Cultivated,  with  very  large  leaves,  not  much  cut, 
as  the  white  Marseilles  fig,  and  others  with  fruit  of  different  colours.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  go  farther  may  form  three  subvarieties  under  each  of 
these  heads,  according  as  the  fruit  is  blue  or  black,  red  or  purple,  or 
yellow,  white,  or  green. 

Garden  Varieties.  These  are  very  numerous.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  a 
selection  of  36  choice  sorts  is  given,  and  several  of  them  figured.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Catalogue  for  1831, 89  sorts  are  enumerated, 
independently  of  synonymes.  In  the  Encyc.  of  Gard.f  ed.  1635,  a  selection 
of  22  sorts  is  given  for  a  large  garden;  and  also  selections  for  smaller  gardens. 
For  an  arboretum  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  to  be  treated  as  standards,  we 
would  recommend  the  wild  fig  (which  has  the  leaves  generally  entire,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  standard  tree  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic  Garden),  the 
white  Marseilles,  the  Brunswick,  and  the  small  brown  Ischia.  The  latter 
will,  in  very  fine  seasons,  and  in  warm  situations  in  the  climate  of  London, 
ripen  a  few  fruit  on  a  standard  in  the  open  air. 

Description,  $c.  The  common  fig  is  a  low,  deciduous  tree,  rarely  exceeding 
20  ft.  in  height  as  a  standard,  even  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  with  large  deeply 
lobed  leaves,  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pubescent  beneath.  The 
branches  are  clothed  with  short  hairs,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  greenish. 
The  fig  is  a  native  of  the  west  of  Asia  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  In  no  country  is  it  found  in  elevated  situa- 
tions, or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  Hence  its  abundance  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  adjoining  continents.  It  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial ;  and,  indeed,  the  fig  was  said  to  have  been 
the  first  fruit  eaten  by  man.  In  the  Bible,  we  read  frequently  of  the  fig  tree, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Among  the  Greeks,  we  find,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  that  figs  formed  apart  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Spartans. 
The  Athenians  were  so  choice  of  their  figs,  that  they  did  not  allow  them  to  be 
exported ;  and  the  informers  against  those  who  broke  this  law,  being  called 
sukophantai,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  the  discoverers  of  figs,  gave 
rise  to  our  modern  word  sycophant.  The  fig  tree  under  which  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  suckled,  and  the  basket  of  figs  in  which  the  asp  was  conveyed 
to  Cleopatra,  are  examples  familiar  to  every  one  of  the  frequency  of  the  allu- 
sions to  this  tree  in  ancient  history.  At  Rome,  the  fig  was  carried  next  to 
the  vine  in  the  processions  of  Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  derived  bis 
corpulency  and  vigour  from  this  fruit,  and  not  from  die  grape.  Pliny,  also, 
recommends  figs  as  being  nutritive  and  restorative ;  and  it  appears  from  him, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  that  they  were  given  to  professed  champions  and 
wrestlers,  to  refresh  and  strengthen  them.  Pliny  mentions  six  different  kinds 
of  fig,  enumerating  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each. 

The  first  fig  trees  planted  in  England  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Italy  in  1548,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  by  Cardinal  Pole,  and  placed  by 
him  against  the  walls  of  the  archiepiscopai  palace  at  Lambeth.  In  Miller's 
time,  these  two  trees  covered  a  surface  of  50  ft.  in  height,  and  40  ft.  in  breadth ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  one  tree  was  9  J  in.,  and  of  the  other  7$  in. 
These  trees  were  much  injured  by  the  severe  winter  of  1813-14;  but  the 
main  stems  being  cut  down,  they  recovered,  so  as  in  1817  to  be  in  tolerable 
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vigour,  when  Dr.  Neill,  and  the  other  members  of  the  deputation  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  inspected    the    archieptscopal   gardens. 
On  our  visiting  the  grounds,  however,  in  September,  1836,  we  found  that  the 
trees  had  been  destroyed  some  years  before,  when  the  palace  was  undergoing 
repair;  and  that  the  only  traces  left  of  them  were  some  young  plants  raised 
from  cuttings,  which  are  now  growing  in  the  archbishop's  kitchen-garden. 
At  Mitcham,  in  the  garden  of  the  Manor  House,  formerly  the  private  estate  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  there  was,  in  Miller's  time,  the  remains  of  a  white  fig 
tree,  confidently  asserted  to  have  been  planted  by  Cranmer  himself;  but  it  was 
destroyed  in  1790.     Its  stem,  some  years  before,  was  10  in.  in  diameter ;  but 
its  branches  were  very  low  and  weak.     In  the  Dean's  garden  at  Winchester, 
there  existed,  in  1757,  a  fig  tree  protected  by  a  wooden  frame,  supposed  to  be 
of  very  great  age.    On  the  stone  wall  to  which  it  was  trained  there  were  se- 
veral inscriptions,  one  of  which  bore  testimony  that,  in  1623,  James  I.  "  tasted 
of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  with  great  pleasure."     Miller  says  that  it  was  suffered 
to  perish  for  want  of  necessary  repairs  to    toe  framework.      A  fig  tree 
brought  from  Aleppo  by  Dr.  Pococke,  and  which  was  planted  by  him,  in  1648, 
in  the  garden  of  the  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Christ-Church,  Oxford, 
seems  to  be  the  only  ancient  fig  tree  on  record  still  existing  in  Britain.    Some 
of  the  figs  produced  by  this  tree  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  in  August,  1819 ;  and  others  gained  a  prize,  as  the  best 
white  figs,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society, 
in  Angust,  1833.     An  account  of  this  tree,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  curator  of  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  will  be  found  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Tramactiont,  vol.  Hi.  p.  433. ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  1806,  Dr.  White, 
then   professor  of  Hebrew  in   Christ-Church,  caused  an  engraving  to  be 
made  of  the  tree.     It  was  at  that  time  21  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  mea- 
sured 3  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  its  upper  part.    The  tree,  when  we  saw 
it  in  1833,  contained  but  very  slight  remains  of  the  old  trunk ;  but  it  had 
thrown  out  a  number  of  branches,  perhaps  at  that  time  of  20  or  30  years' 
growth,  and  some  of  which  were  upwards  of  25  ft.  in  length.    (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  105.)    The  fig  tree,  though  introduced  so  early,  appears  for 
a  long  time  not  to  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in  England.    Professor 
Burnet  thinks  that  this  was  owing  to  a  popular  prejudice,  the  fig  having  been 
once  a  common  vehicle  for  poison :  a  singular  contrast  to  the  ideas  expressed 
in  the  Bible  respecting  this  fruit ;  the  best  blessing  of  heaven  being  typified 
by  every  man  sitting  under  his  own  fig  tree.    In  France,  the  culture  of  the  fig 
tree  was  not  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  till  the  time  of  Olivier  De  Serres ; 
but  it  is  now  general   throughout  the  whole  country.      In  the  south  of 
France,  figs  are  grown  for  drying  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but  in  the  northern 
provinces  they  are  only  used  for  the  table.    In  the  East,  as  well  as  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  figs  form  a  principal  article  of  sustenance  for  the  population,  and 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce.     According  to  M'Culloch,  the  import- 
ation into  Britain  is  about  20,000  cwt.,  notwithstanding  that  every  cwt. 
pays  a  duty  of  21*.,  which  exceeds  100  per  cent  upon  the  price  of  the  figs  in 
bond.  If  this  duty  were  reduced,  he  says,  to  8*.  or  10*.  the  cwt.,  it  may  very 
fairly  be  concluded  that  the  quantity  imported  would  very  soon  be  trebled, 
or  more. 

In  Britain,  the  fig  is  in  general  cultivation  in  first-rate  gardens ;  usually 
against  walls;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  counties,  as  along  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  and  in  Devonshire,  &c.,  as  standards.  In  Scotland,  it  is  never  seen 
as  a  standard ;  but  it  ripens  its  fruit  against  a  south  wall,  without  the  aid  of 
fire  heat,  in  some  parts  of  East  Lothian,  and  in  Wigtonshire ;  and  against 
a  fined  wall,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  The  largest  fig  tree 
against  a  wall  which  we  have  seen  in  England  is  at  Farnham  Castle,  where,  in 
25  years,  it  has  reached  the  height  of  40  ft.  against  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
The  largest  standard  fig  trees  that  we  have  seen  are  at  Arundel  Castle,  where 
they  are  upwards  of  26  ft.  high,  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter.  At  Tarring, 
and  at  one  or  two  other  places  near  Brighton,  fig  trees  are  grown  as  standards, 
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and  produce  abundant  crops ;  though  the  fruit  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  that 
ripened  against  walls,  except  in  very  fine  seasons. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  fig  is  cultivated  almost  entirely  for  its  fruit. 
Its  wood,  which  is  extremely  light  and  tender,  is  used,  in  France,  for  making 
whetstones,  from  its  facility  in  receiving  and  retaining  the  emery  and  the 
oil  that  are  employed  to  sharpen  smiths'  tools.  The  soft  wood  is  white,  and 
the  heart-wood  yellow.  It  loses  a  great  deal  in  weight  by  drying;  but  it 
acquires  by  that  process  so  much  strength  and  elasticity,  that  the  screws  of 
wine-presses  are  made  of  it.  When  used  as  fuel,  it  does  not  give  a  very 
intense  heat ;  but  its  charcoal  has  the  valuable  property  of  consuming  very 
slowly.  The  fruit  is  esteemed  demulcent  and  laxative;  and  it  has  been  long 
used  m  domestic  medicine  as  a  poultice.  King  Hezekiah's  boil  was  cured  by 
a  lump  or  poultice  of  figs,  applied  according  to  the  directions  of  Isaiah,  and 
which,  Professor  Burnet  observes,  is  the  first  poultice  that  weread  of  in  history. 
In  the  Canaries,  in  Portugal,  and  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  a  kind  of  brandy 
is  distilled  from  fermented  figs.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  fig  tree  abound  in 
a  milky  acrid  juice,  which  may  be  used  as  rennet,  for  raising  blisters,  and  for 
destroying  warts.  This  milky  juice  containing  caoutchouc,  Indian  rubber  might 
consequently  be  made  from  the  common  fig  tree  in  England,  if  it  were  thought 
desirable ;  and,  on  account  of  the  same  property,  the  very  tenderest  of  the 
young  leaves  might  be  given  to  the  larva  of  the  silkmoth.  All  the  species 
of  the  genus  .fficus,  and  also  of  the  allied  genus  Carica,  are  said  to  have  the 
singular  property  of  rendering  raw  meat  tender  when  hung  beneath  their  shade. 
On  what  chemical  principle  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  ignorant, 
but  the  fact  seems  undoubted.  As  a  fruit  tree,  the  fig  is  valuable  for  thriving 
and  ripening  fruit  in  situations  not  favourable  in  regard  to  light,  air,  or  soil ; 
such  as  against  walls  in  court-yards,  against  the  walls  of  houses  in  crowded 
cities,  on  the  back-walls  of  green-houses  and  forcing-houses,  comparatively  in 
the  shade,  &c.  It  also  bears  better  than  any  other  fruit  tree  whatever,  in 
pots;  and,  with  abundance  of  liquid  manure  and  heat,  will  produce,  in  a  stove, 
three,  and  sometimes  even  four,  crops  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Culture  and  Management  of  the  Ffg  in  Countries  where  it  it  grown  as  an  Article 
of  Commerce,  In  France,  more  particularly  about  Marseilles,  when  a  fig 
plantation  is  to  be  formed,  an  open  situation  is  made  choice  of  near  the  sea,  and 
exposed  to  the  south  and  the  east.  The  ground  is  trenched  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  deep, 
and  richly  manured ;  and  the  trees  are  planted  in  squares,  or  in  quincunx,  at 
from  12ft.  to  15  ft.  distance  from  each  other.  The  plants  are  watered  fre- 
quently during  the  first  summer,  and  left  without  any  pruning  whatever ;  but 
in  the  winter  of  the  second  year  they  are  cut  down  to  the  ground.  The  third 
year,  they  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  five  or  six  of  which  are  retained  to  form 
a  bush ;  and  in  the  following,  or  fourth,  year  the  tree  is  suffered  to  ripen  fruit. 
In  some  cases,  the  trees  are  trained  to  single  stems ;  and  this  is  generally  the 
case  in  Italy  and  Greece,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  tree  attains  a 
larger  nize  than  in  France.  In  the  future  management  of  the  trees,  they 
require  very  little  pruning,  except  when  they  get  too  much  crowded  with 
branches.  They  seldom  suffer  from  insects  ;  but  always  more  or  less,  during 
very  hot  summers,  from  the  want  of  water,  which  they  require  in  abundance, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  transpiration  which  takes  place  from  their  large 
leaves  and  very  porous  bark,  which  has  but  a  very  slight  epidermis.  Hence,  in 
seasons  of  very  great  drought,  the  branches  are  sometimes  completely  burnt 
up.  Severe  frost  has  the  same  effect  on  the  branches  in  winter,  even  at  Mar- 
seilles, as  extreme  drought  has  in  summer.  In  the  south  of  France,  and  in  all 
countries  which  may  properly  be  called  fig  climates,  two  crops  are  produced 
in  a  year :  the  first  is  from  the  old  wood,  and  corresponds  with  our  crops  in 
England ;  and  the  second  from  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  the  figs  pro- 
duced by  which,  in  this  country,  are  never  ripened  except  in  hot-houses.  In 
Greece  and  Egypt  a  third  crop  is  sometimes  produced.  The  first  crop  is 
ripened,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  in  May ;  and  the  second  crop  in 
September.    Those  which  are  to  be  dried  are  left  on  the  tree  till  they  are 
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dead  ripe,  which  is  known  by  a  drop  of  sweet-  liquid  which  appears  hanging 
from  the  eye.  The  figs,  being  gathered,  are  placed  on  wicker  hurdles,  in  a  dry 
airy  shed ;  and,  when  the  dew  is  off,  every  morning  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  facilitate  the  progress  of  drying,  the 
figs  are  occasionally  flattened  with  the  hand ;  and,  in  moist  dull  weather,  they 
are  placed  in  rooms  warmed  by  stoves.  When  thoroughly  dried,  they  are 
packed  in  rush  baskets,  or  in  boxes,  in  layers,  alternately  with  long  straw  and 
laurel  leaves,  and  in  this  state  they  are  sold  to  the  merchants.  In  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  France,  figs  are  prepared  by  dipping  them  in  hot  lye  made  from 
the  ashes  of  the  fig  tree,  and  then  dried  ;  the  use  of  lye  being  to  harden  their 
skins.  The  white  figs  are  preferred  for  the  market,  the  violet  kind  being 
retained  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  forming  in  Greece, 
with  barley  bread,  their  principal  food  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Fowls 
are  remarkably  fond  of  figs ;  and,  where  they  are  abundant,  as  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Var  in  France,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  they  are 
given  to  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  bring  them 
into  good  condition,  or  to  fatten  them. 

Culture  and  Management  of  the  Fig  in  the  North  of  France,  Except  in  the 
gardens  of  private  persons,  where  the  fig  is  generally  trained  against  walls,  as 
in  England,  there  are  only  two  or  three  places  where  it  is  grown  for  its  fruit 
as  a  standard ;  and  the  principal  of  these  is  at  Argenteuil,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris.  We  visited  the  fig  gardens  there  in  1828 ;  and  an  account  of  them, 
at  length,  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  262.  The  fig 
trees  are  kept  as  low  bushes,  and  the  shoots  are  never  allowed  to  attain  more 
than  three  or  four  years'  growth;  because  it  is  necessary  to  bend  them  down  to 
the  ground,  and  retain  them  there,  by  means  of  stakes,  or  stones,  or  a  mass  of 
soil,  to  protect  them  from  the  drying  effects  of  the  frost.  It  is  observed  in  the 
Nouveau  Court  <T Agriculture,  that  the  figs  at  Argenteuil  are  never  brought  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  please  the  palates  of  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  figs  of  Marseilles.  They  are,  says  the  writer,  always  either 
insipid  or  half  rotten ;  and,  even  to  bring  them  to  this  state,  it  is  necessary 
to  pinch  off  the  points  of  the  shoots,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  the  vine 
when  early  grapes  are  wanted ;  or  with  the  pea,  to  accelerate  the  maturity  of 
the  pods.  An  additional  process  is  requisite  in  cold  seasons,  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  every  season  ;  and  that  is,  the  inserting  of  a  small  drop  of  oil,  by  means 
of  a  straw,  into  the  eye  of  the  fruit ;  which  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
vital  priuciple,  and  causing  the  fig  to  part  readily  from  the  shoot,  like  ripe 
fruit ;  after  which  it  soon  begins  to  decay. 

Caprification.  This  process,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  and  which 
has  been  in  use  for  an  unknown  length  of  time  in  the  Levant,  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Tournefort ;  and,  though  it  is  laughed  at  by  many  of  the  French  phy- 
siologists of  the  present  day,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must  be  of  some 
important  use.  It  is  alleged  by  Bosc  that  it  has  no  other  object  than  that  of 
hastening  the  maturity  of  the  crop ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that,  by  insuring 
the  fecundation  of  the  stigma,  it  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and,  by  fill- 
ing it  with  mature  seeds,  to  render  it  more  nourishing.  Olivier,  the  botanical 
traveller,  asserts  that,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  he 
is  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  the  practice ;  and  Bosc,  though  he  allows  that  it 
may  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  figs,  as  the  larva  of  the  pyrale  pommonelle  hastens 
the  maturity  of  the  apple  in  France,  yet  believes  that  it  has  no  effect  in  improving 
either  the  size  or  tne  flavour  of  the  fruit.  M.  Bernard,  the  author  of  a 
Memoxre  nor  le  Figider,  and  of  the  article  on  that  tree  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Homely  goes  farther,  and  asserts  that  the  figs  which  have  undergone  the  process 
of  caprification  are  inferior  to  others  in  size,  flavour,  and  the  property  of  keep- 
ing. In  Egypt,  where  the  sycamore  fig  is  the  prevailing  species,  an  operation 
is  performed  on  the  fruit,  which  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  of  caprification, 
as  far  as  respects  early  ripening.  When  the  fruit  is  a  third  part  of  its  size,  a 
slice  is  cut  off  the  end  of  it,  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  remove  all  the  stamens, 
which  have  not  by  this  time  matured  their  fertilising  dust.    The  wound  is 
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immediately  covered  with  sap,  which  thickens,  and  form*  a  mass  that  excludes 
the  air  from  the  interior  of  the  fruit ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  ripens, 
or  becomes  ready  to  drop  off,  in  half  the  time  usually  taken  by  nature,  without 
losing  any  of  its  size  or  of  its  flavour.  This  process,  Bosc  observes,  deserves 
a  trial  in  France. 

The  Process  of  Caprification  is  described  by  Touroefort ;  and  his  description 
differs  very  little  from  that  given  by  Pliny.  It  consists  in  inducing  a  certain 
species  of  insect  of  the  gnat  kind,  which  abounds  on  the  wild  fig,  to  enter 
the  fruit  of  the  cultivated  fig,  for  the  purpose  of  fecundating  the  fertile  flowers 
in  the  interior  of  the  fruit  by  the  farina  of  the  barren  ones  near  its  orifice.  The 
details  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia ;  under  the  word 
Caprification  in  Martyn's  Miller;  and  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fig  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
shoots  or  roots,  not  one  of  which  will  fail ;  and  also  by  suckers,  layers,  and 
seeds.  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  layers;  though 
these  do  not  ripen  their  wood,  the  first  season,  so  well  as  cuttings.  When  the 
fig  is  to  be  planted  as  a  standard  tree,  constant  attention  must  be  paid  to 
remove  all  suckers  from  its  collar,  and  all  side  shoots  from  its  stem.  When 
trained  against  a  wall  in  a  cold  climate,  the  branches  should  proceed  from  a 
single  stem,  and  not  from  the  collar,  as  is  generally  the  case ;  because  the 
plant,  when  so  treated,  produces  shoots  which  are  less  vigorous,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  likely  to  ripen  their  wood. 

Insects,  Accidents,  and  Diseases.  The  fig,  in  hot  countries,  and  in  dry  seasons, 
especially  when  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  is  apt  to  have  its  leaves  and  fruit 
scorched  and  shriveled  up  by  the  sun.  It  is  scarcely  subject  to  any  diseases ; 
but  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  cochineal,  the  kermes,  and  psylla.  In 
British  gardens,  it  is  very  seldom  injured  by  insects  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  is 
very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  the  coccus,  and  the  honey-dew, 
under  glass.  Abundance  of  water,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  like  that  of  its 
indigenous  habitat,  the  sea  shore,  are  perhaps  the  best  preventives. 

Statistics.  The  largest  standard  fig  trees  that  we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at 
Syon,  Chiswick,  and  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  where  they  are  about  15  ft  high.  In  Sussex,  at 
Arundel  Castle,  there  arc  several  standard  trees  in  the; old  garden,  25;ft  high ;  at  Tarring,  near 
Worthing,  in  the  largest  flg  garden,  there  are  70  standard  trees,  from  12  ft  to  15  ft.  high.  At  Black, 
down  House,  near  Haslemerc,  there  are  some  fine  old  standard  fig  trees,  which  ripen  fruit  every  year 
In  France,  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  the  tree,  as  a  standard,  seldom  exceeds  18  ft  in  height  :  at 
Avignon  it  attains  the  height  of  SO  ft.  or  25  ft. ;  and,  in  1819,  we  observed  some  very  fine  specimens  in 
the  garden  of  the  Military  Hospital  there.  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  a  tree,  30  years  old,  is  30  ft  high ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1|  ft.,  and  of  the  head  GO  ft  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  la.  6rf. 
to  5*.  each,  according  to  the  variety ;  at  Bollwytler,  J  francs  each  ;  and  at  New  York,  from  50  cents  to 
1  dollar. 

Genus  V. 


Jl 

BO'RYA  W.     The  Bokya.    Lin.  SysU  DuiVeia  Di-Triandria. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  711. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  SL,  vol.  5. ;  Lindl.  Nat  Syst  of  Bot, 
p.  178. 

Synonymes.    Ail  Mi  a  Mich*.  Ft.  Bar.  Jmer.,  2.  p.  223. ;  Bigelbvio  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclop.,  Addenda. 

Derivation.  Named  in  honour  of  Bory  de  Si.  Vincent  who  visited  the  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  to  examine  their  botany.  Smith,  in  Rees's  CycUxuedia,  object*  to  the  name  of  Bdrya 
being  applied  to  this  genus,  because  La  Billardiere  had  previously  given  the  same  name  to  another 
genus ;  and  he  suggests  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Bigelbvto,  in  commemoration  of  Dr.  Bigetow 
of  Boston,  author  of  the  Florida  Bottoniensis.  and  of  the  American  Medical  Botany.  The  genua 
Bdrya  Lab.,  and  the  genus  B5rya  Willd.,  are  both  cited  in  Lindl.  Natural  System  qf  Botany,  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  another  name  will  be  Instituted  for  one  of  them. 

Description,  8ec.  Deciduous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  6  ft.  to 
12  ft.  in  common  garden  soil,  with  a  dark  brown  or  purple  bark,  and  small, 
deep  green,  opposite  leaves.     Propagated  by  cuttings,  and  quite  hardy. 

1  1.  B.  itgi/strina  Willd.    The  Privet-Hke  Bory  a. 

Identification.    Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  711. ;  Ait  Hbrt  Kew.,  ed.  fiL,  vol  5. 

Synomyme*.    Adfelia  Agustrina   Mcht.  Fl  Bar.  Amer.t  SL  p.  224, ;  Blgelbvto  Ageatrina  Smith  in 

Reefs  Cyclop.  Addenda,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1838. 
The  Sere*.    The  plants  bearing  this  name  in  Loddigcs's  arboretum  have  not  yet  flowered. 
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Spec.  Cim-.,  4c.  In  habh  ind  leans,  somewhat  resembling  the  common  privet 
(Ligustrom  vulgure  L.).  Leaves  with  very  short  petioles,  and  disks  that  are 
lanceolate-oblong,  entire,  somewhat  membranous.  Fruit  rather  shortly 
orate.  (Miakr.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  thickets 
about  rivers,  in  the  countries  of  the  Illinois,  Tennessee,  &t ;  flowering  in 
July  and  August.  {Snath.)  Introduced  into  England  in  1818,  by  Lyon; 
and  there  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  it  grows 
freely  in  common  garden  soil,  forming  a  shrub,  apparently  a  fit  associate 
for  Ligtistrum,  Fontanesia,  and   Prinos. 

a  2.  B.  (?  L.)  acuminata  Willd.    The  acumuiate-fcaoed  Borya. 

•  j»u.  nunutaa  jfifol,.  fl.Bor.  Amir..*  V.  t"ii  L43.1 
\n  Keeft  Cgc/up.  Mdauta.  LaU.  Col., 

i  in  England. 

Ancr.,lt.«a.iiiidouT.fel!K. 
Spec.  Char.,  ej-t-.  Leaves  membranous,  lanceolate  in 
almost  a  rhombic  manner;  but  most  tapered  to  the 
outward  end;  llin.  long,  serrulate. — Male  flowers 
several  together  in  small  sessile  tufts,  encompassed1 
with  several  ovate  bracteas.  —  Female  flowers 
stalked,  very  small.  Fruit  pendulous,  elliptic-ob- 
long, nearly  1  in.  long  before  it  is  ripe,  tapered  to 
the  tip  in  a  beak-like  manner.  —  It  appears  that  the 
taper  lateral  branches  form  something  like  thorns. 
(Michx.  and  Smiih.)  Indigenous  to  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Introduced  into 
England  in  1612;  but  the  plants  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges  have  not  yet  flowered.  The 
only  difference  which  we  can  observe  between 
B.  acuminata  and  B.  /iguatrina  is,  that  the  former 
has  the  leaves  of  a  paler  green.  1289 

■  3.  B.  (£.)  PORtiUi'BA  WUtd.     The  par^JUte^ottedJeaved  Borya, 
Li  AIL  H«t  Krw..  «L  S.,  idL  5. 

M.  Bur.  Aim.,  S.  p.  tttt ;  MgsMs  ponloH  MM  In  Bvi'i 


—jimjiiiii     ASMI*  poniloM  tildv.  M.  Bor.  Aim 

CjtbfK.  Addnia ;  i  B.  oviU  LaM.  Cat.,  cd.  1836. 
The  Sera.     Uncertain  whlcb  la  In  Englmd. 


and  punctured  with  little  holes.  (Michx.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.)     It  is  indigene 
to  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida.     Introduced  into  England  in  1806. 
The  plants  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  differ  from  B.  figustrina, 
chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  shorter. 

»  4.   B.  distichophv'li.»  Xutl.     The  two-rowed-leaved  Borya. 


CHAP.  CI. 

OV   THE   HABDV  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OP   THE  ORDER    ( 


(7'lmub  L.     Flowers,  in    most   species,  protruded    earlier  than  the  shoots 
and  leaves  of  the  year;  disposed  in  groups,  each  group  lateral,  and  proceeding 
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from  a  bud  peculiar  to  it ;  the  flowers  of  the  group  situated  each  upon  a 
peduncle,  or  each  upon  a  pedicel,  and  disposed  a  few  together  upon  short 
peduncles,  or  situated  in  both  modes.  Flowers  bisexual,  or  a  few  of  them 
male :  both  kinds  upon  one  plant.  Calyx  reddish,  distinct  from  the  ovary, 
top-shaped,  or  bell-shaped,  of  one  piece,  but  having  5  or  4—8  segments,  which 
are  imbricate  in  aestivation ;  remaining  until  the  fruit  falls.  Stamens  as 
many  as  the  segments ;  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx,  oppositely 
to  the  segments,  and  prominent  beyond  them :  anthers  opening  lengthwise, 
outwardly  (Smith),  inwardly  (T.  Nees  ab  Etenbeck).  Ovary  elliptic- 
oblong,  compressed,  cloven  at  the  summit,  having  two  cells  and  a  pendulous 
ovule  in  each.  Style  very  short,  or  there  is  not  one.  Stigmas  2,  acuminate, 
villous  on  the  inner  face.  —  Fruit  a  samara,  and  this  compressed,  more  or 
less  round  or  oval,  and  having  the  wing-like  part  membranous,  broad,  and 
present  all  round,  except  in  a  notch,  whose  base  is  the  place  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  stigmas.  Seed :  1  in  a  samara,  pendulous :  in  many  instances, 
it  is  not  perfected.  Embryo  not  attended  by  albumen,  straight,  its  radicle 
uppermost. — Species  several :  wild  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  India; 
one  or  more  in  Asia,  one  in  China.  Trees :  some  of  the  species  attaining 
great  size  and  age.  Bark  rugged.  Wood  hard.  Branches  twiggy.  Flowers 
small.  Leaves  alternate,  in  2  ranks,  feather-veined ;  in  most,  unequal  at 
the  base,  annual,  serrate,  and  harsh  to  the  touch.  Stipules  oblong, 
deciduous.  Leaves  within  the  bud  folded  lengthwise,  in  2  portions, 
upright,  with  scales  between  leaf  and  leaf.  (T.  Nees  ab  Etenbeck,  Gen. 
PL  Fl.  Germ.;  Smith,  Engl.  Flor.;  Duty  et  Decand.  Bot.  Gallic.;  and 
observations.) 

Pla'ner^  Gmelin.  Sexes  polygamous,  or  each  in  a  distinct  flower ;  in  each 
case,  upon  the  same  plant. — Female  and  bisexual  flowers.  Calyx  l>ell-shaped, 
distinct  from  the  ovary,  membranous,  green,  of  one  piece,  but  having  5ciliate 
lobes.  Stamens,  in  the  bisexual  flower,  4—5  less  developed  than  those  in  the 
male  flower.  Ovary  top-shaped,  villous.  Stigmas  2,  sessile,  diverging,  white, 
pimpled.  Fruit  roundish,  gibbous,  pointed,  dry,  2-celled,  each  cell  contain- 
ing 1  seed. —  Male  flower.  Calyx  as  in  the  female  and  bisexual  flowers. 
Stamens  4—5,  inserted  near  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  and 
oppositely  to  its  lobes.  Anthers  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx,  borne  outwardly  to  the  filament,  of  2  lobes  that  seem  as  4,  and  2  cells 
that  open  sidewise  and  lengthwise. — |In  P.  Gmelintthe  fruits  are  in  heads; 
and  in  P.  Richard*  nearly  solitary. — Species  2 — ?  3.  Trees :  natives  of 
Asia  and  North  America.  Leaves  alternate  and  more  or  less  ovate  and 
toothed ;  feather-veined  and  annual ;  and  the  flowers  small,  and  not  showy. 
P.  Richardi  has  stipules :  which  are  straight,  pointed,  villous,  and  soon  fall 
off.  This  species  has  united  by  ingrafting  with  the  elm.  (Turpin  and 
Michaux.) 

CVltis  Toum.  Flowers  borne  upon  the  shoots  of  the  year,  axillary;  either 
solitary,  or  2 — 3  together,  each,  in  any  case,  upon  a  peduncle ;  or  from  2  to 
many,  in  a  raceme  or  panicle :  in  the  kinds  hardy  in  Britain,  the  flowers 
are  protruded  just  previously  to  the  leaves  to  which  they,  or  the  fruits,  are 
afterwards  axillary :  bisexual,  or,  less  commonly,  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  pistil,  only  male  in  effect ;  both  kinds  upon  one  plant,  and  when  they 
occur  in  the  same  raceme,  the  latter  are  the  lower.  Calyx  bell-shaped, 
distinct  from  the  ovary,  5 — 6-parted,  the  segments  imbricate  in  aestivation. 
Stamens  5—6,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  oppositely  to  its  lobes, 
and  they  are  shorter  than  the  lobes.  Filaments  at  first  incurved.  Anthers 
cordate-acuminate;  the  cells  2,  opening  at  the  sides.  Ovary  ovate,  1 -celled. 
Stigmas  2,  sessile,  acuminate,  long,  spreading  or  recurved,  downy  or 
glanded,  simple  or  2-parted.  Fruit  a  drupe,  subglobose.  Ovule  and  seed, 
each  1,  and  pendulous.  Embryo  sickle-shaped,  its  radicle  uppermost :  traces 
of  subgelatinous  albumen  are  between  the  cotyledons. — Species  19  or  more ; 
1  wild  in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Iberia;  in  the  Levant;  and 2  in 
China;  4  in  North  America ;  some  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
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several  in  India.  Some  of  them  grow  in  moist  soil.  Bloat  of  them  are  trees 
with  spreading  heads  and  slender  branchiets.  In  some,  the  bark  of  the 
branchlets  and  branches  has  white  oblong  spots  scattered  here  and  there. 
Leaves  alternate,  in  2  ranks,  ovate  and  pointed,  unequal  at  the  base,  serrate; 
rough  on  the  upper  surface,  apparently  from  the  callous  bases  and  remains 
of  bristles ;  annual  in  the  kinds  hardy  in  Britain,  and  these  have  the  primary 
veins  forming  but  a  small  angle  with  the  midrib,  and  extending  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  length  of  the  disk  of  the  leaf.  Stipules  lanceolate, 
soon  falling  off.  Leaves  in  the  bud  not  folded,  but  plaited,  with  scales  present 
between  leaf  and  leaf.  Fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  eatable,  but  small  in  quantity. 
(T.Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  Gen.  PL  Fl.  Germ.;  Spreng.  Syst. ;  WaU.  Bend. 
Brit.;  Smith  in  ReeisCycl.;  Duby et Dec.  BoU  Gallic.;  and  observations.) 

Genus  I. 


t/'LMUS  L.    Tub  Elm.    Lin.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Identification  Lin.  Geo.,  123, ;  Lam.  11).,  1 186. ;  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ.,  fine.  3 
t  a ;  Sin.  EngL  PL,  2.  p.  1,  &  and  19. ;  Lindl.  Nat  Syit  of  Bot,  p.  179. 

Swmonfmes.    Orme,  Ft. ;  Ulm,  or  Blister,  Oer. ;  Olmo.  Ital. 

DerbmtUm*  IPlmus  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  toe  Saxon  word  elm,  or  «tet;  a  name  whidi  to 
applied,  with  very  slight  alterations,  to  this  tree,  In  all  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Ulm  It 
•till  one  of  the  German  names  for  the  elm ;  and  the  city  of  Ulm  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  great  number  of  elm  trees  that  are  growing  near  it.  There  are  above  forty  places  in  England, 
mentioned  in  the  Doomsday-Book,  which  take  their  names  from  that  of  the  elm ;  such  as  Barn 
Elms,  Nine  Elms,  &c. 

Description,  Sfc.    The  elms  are  long-lived  trees,  with  hard  wood ;  rugged,  and 
sometimes  corky,  bark;  and  zigzag,  somewhat  slender,  branches.    The  leaves 
are  alternate,  stalked,  deciduous,  in  general  serrated  and  harsh ;  unequal  at  the 
base,  and  bearing  tufts  of  hairs  at  the  axils  of  the  primary  veins.    The  flowers 
are  earlier  than  trie  leaves,  tufted,  copious,  and  dark  red ;  the  capsules  are  pale, 
ehaffy,  and  light,  serving  as  a  wing  to  the  seed,  which  is  often  imperfect.  (See 
Smith's  Engl.  Flora,  ii.  p.  19.}    The  roots  of  young  plants,  in  some  of  the 
species,  are  of  leathery  tougnness,  very  strong,  of  considerable  length  and 
suppleness.    The  commoner,  and  perhaps  all,  the  kinds  increase  rapidly  in 
the  number  and  the  size  of  their  roots  and  branches.     U.  campestris  emits 
suckers  from  the  older  roots,  which  are  extended  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  U.  montana.     All  have  strong  upright- 
growing  trunks ;  but  these  vary,  in  the  several  kinds,  in  their  diameters  and 
length.     The  disposition  of  the  branches  relatively  to  the  trunk,  and  to  the 
head  which  they  constitute,  also  varies  exceedingly ;  and  considerable  dif- 
ference of  character  prevails  in  the  spray.     For  example,  the  tufted  twigs 
of  U.  campestris  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  the  prominent  wand-like 
shoots  which   stand  out  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  heads  of  voune 
trees  of  U.  montana,  and  all  its  varieties,  or  allied  species;  though  m  old 
trees  the  branches  spread  horizontally,  and  become  drooping  at  their  extre- 
mities.   The  tufted  shoots  of  U.  campestris  assume  occasionally  the  character 
of  knots  of  entangled  cord ;  and  those  tufts  are  called  witch  knots  in  some 
places.    The  character  of  the  foliage  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  kinds  of 
elm.   That  of  U.  campestris  is  very  striking,  from  the  smallness  of  the  leaves, 
their  number,  the  depth  of  their  green,  and  their  somewhat  rounded  figure : 
they  remain  on,  also,  till  very  late  in  the  year.    In  U.  montana,  U.  m.  glabra, 
U.  aroericana,  and  in  some  other  kinds,  the  leaves  are  large,  long,  and  some- 
times pointed,  with  the  marginal  teeth  more  obvious,  though,  perhaps,  only 
from  the  size  of  the  disk ;  their  green  is  lighter ;  and,  in  general,  they  fall 
off  much  earlier,  than  those  of  U.  campestris.    The  different  kinds  vary,  also, 
considerably  in  their  time  of  leafing.    The  leaves  of  all  the  sorts  have  the  base 
unequal,  the  margins  doubly  dentated,  and  are  feather-nerved.    The  flowers 
are  always  protruded  before  the  leaves,  and  are  disposed  in  small  groups, 
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which  give  a  knotted  character  to  the  leafless  branches,  before  they  are  fully 
developed ;  but  which  afterwards,  from  their  colour,  and  their  being  supported 
on  peduncles,  look  like  little  tufts  of  red  fringe.  The  seeds  of  the  elm,  also, 
differ  in  the  different  kinds.  "  The  inner  bark  of  the  elm  is  slightly  bitter 
and  astringent ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  important  quality.  The 
substance  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  it  is  called  ulmine."  (Lindley's  Nat. 
St/tt.  of  Bot.,  p.  179.)  Small  bladders  which  possess  considerable  vulnerary  pro- 
perties are  found  on  the  leaves  of  elms,  particularly  in  warm  countries.  The 
ehn  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  part  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
extending  *b  far  south  as  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  as  far  north  as  Russia. 
The  elm  has  been  a  well  known  tree  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and, 
of  all  the  European  trees,  it  is  that  which  is  the  most  generally  cultivated, 
and  most  commonly  applied  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  reasons  for 
this  preference,  no  doubt,  are,  that  its  culture  is  extremely  easy ;  its  growth 
rapid;  and  that  it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  It  may  also 
be  transplanted,  with  comparative  safety,  at  almost  any  age ;  and  the  timber 
will  remain  uninjured  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  any  other,  when 
exposed  to  moisture.  To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  the  timber  is 
very  apt  to  shrink  and  warp,  unless  it  be  constantly  moist,  or  the  wood  be 
kept  for  several  years,  after  it  is  cut,  before  it  is  used.  The  tree,  while  in  a 
living  state,  is  also  very  often  attacked  by  insects;  and  the  timber  is  liable  to 
become  worm-eaten.  Trees  grown  on  a  dry  soil,  and  singly,  make  the  best 
timber  ;  but  they  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  long-lived  as  those  grown  in  a 
moister  soil,  which  form  what  is  called  in  France  le  bob  gnu.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  elm  will  not  thrive  in  very  moist  soil,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
an  aquatic  tree,  like  the  alder.  The  wood  of  elms  that  have  been  frequently 
pruned  becomes  knotted;  and  this  wood,  when  polished,  is  very  ornamental. 
To  obtain  it,  the  trees  in  France  are  sometimes  kept  lopped,  and  headed  down 
every  three  or  four  years.  The  variety  called  the  twisted  elm  (orme  tor- 
tillard)  is  also  much  esteemed  for  its  wood ;  as  are  the  monstrosities,  or  knobts, 
found  occasionally  on  all  the  species  of  cUn ;  and  which,  when  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  polished,  are  kept  by  cabinet-makers  for  the  purpose  of  veneering. 
The  elm  is  remarkable  for  the  aptitude  of  the  different  species  to  vary  from 
seed ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  in  this  genus  which  are 
Bpecies  and  which  are  varieties ;  or  even  to  what  species  the  varieties  belong. 
To  us  it  appears,  that  there  are  only  two  sorts  which  are  truly  distinct ; 
viz.  U.  campestris  and  U.  montana.  U.  americana,  we  are  assured  by  Mr. 
Masters  of  Canterbury,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  genus,  and  raised 
many  sorts,  both  from  American  and' European  seeds,  is  identical,  or  apparently 
so,  with  what  is  called  the  Huntingdon  elm ;  a  variety  raised  at  Huntingdon, 
between  80  and  90  years  ago,  from  seeds  gathered  from  trees  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. U.  glabra  and  U.  major  seem  intermediate  between  U.  campes- 
tris and  U.  montana.  U.  effusa  appears  very  distinct;  but  is  probably  only 
a  variety  of  U,  campestris.  Of  all  the  numerous  varieties  which  may  be 
procured  in  British  nurseries,  the  best  kinds  for  cultivation  for  their  timber 
appear  to  be,  the  Huntingdon  elm  ( U.  m.  glabra  vegeta),  and  the  wych  elm 
((/.montana);  and  for  ornament,  the  weeping  elm  (U.  montana  pendula), 
the  subevcrgreen  elm  (  U,  campestris  virens),  and  the  twiggy  ehn  (  U.  cam- 
pestris viminalis).  The  sucker-bearing  elms  are  chiefly  tne  varieties  of  U. 
campestris,  and  these  seldom  produce  seeds;  but  U,  montana,  and  U.  m. 
glabra,  and  their  varieties,  which  never  throw  up  suckers,  produce  seeds  in  the 
greatest  abundance  every  year.  (7.  campestris  does  indeed  produce  seeds 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  in  England ;  and  the  U.  c.  viminalis  is  a  British 
seedling.  In  France,  U.  campestris  ripens  seeds  much  more  freely,  and  these 
have  given  rise  to  many  varieties. 

I   1.  17.  campe'stris  L.     The  Engksh,  field,  or  common  swal/-/eav€d,FAm. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.  Pt.,SZ7.:  Witld.  Sp.  PL,  p.  1394.;  Hott  Ft  Auttr.,  1.  p.  S30.  ;  Sm.  Engl. 
FL,  ft.p.  SO. }  lindl.  Syoopi,  p.  2&  j  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  etf.  2.,  p.HL ;  M*ckay  Fl  Hibemteft,  pt  L  p.  910. 
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Sfmmgwus.    ITlmiM  4Unia  P/ijy  Not  Hi*.,  lib.  1&  cap.  17.,  and  lib.  17.  cap.  11.,  Ctem.  EpH..  70., 
K,  No.  1586.  3,  Haff.  fltrf.,  9.  989. ;    V.  minor,  Alio  anguito  ccabro,    Oer.  Mmac.,  1480.  f, 


Bmgnuhtgi.    EngL  Bot,  t  1886. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2L 1 42. ;  Dod.  Pempt,  837.  f. ;  Get.  Emac.,  148a  ; 
Hayne,  1 97.  i  Hlchx.  North  Amer.  Sylra,  ill  1 129.  f.  1. ;  and  the  plates  in  our  latt  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  9fc.  Leaves  doubly  serrated,  rough.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  4- 
cleft.  Samara  oblong,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous.  (Smith  Eng.  Flora.}  A 
tree  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height ;  flowering  in  March  and  April,  and 
ripening  its  seeds  in  May. 

Varieties.  These  are  very  numerous,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent ;  and 
most  of  thera  have  been  selected  by  nurserymen  from  their  seed-beds.  Any 
one,  Baudrillart  remarks,  who  has  ever  observed  a  bed  of  seedling  elms,  must 
have  noticed  that  some  have  large  leaves,  and  some  small  ones ;  some  are 
early,  and  some  late;  some  have  smooth  bark,  and  some  rough  bark;  and 
some  soft  leaves,  and  others  very  rough  ones.  Some  varieties  are  higher  than 
others;  the  branches  take  now  a  vertical,  and  again  a  horizontal,  direction. 
In  short,  while  botanists  describe,  and  cultivators  sow,  they  will  find  that  na- 
ture sports  with  their  labours,  and  seems  to  delight  in  setting  at  mult  alike  the 
science  of  the  one,  and  the  hopes  of  the  other.  This  is  always  the  case  with 
plants  that  have  been  long  submitted  to  the  cultivation  of  man.  The  cares 
that  are  bestowed  upon  them,  the  different  situations  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  treatment  which  they  receive,  appear  to  change 
their  native  habits.  (See  Diet,  des  Eaua  et  Forets,  ii.  p.  460.)  The  quan- 
tity of  the  timber  of  the  several  varieties  differs  as  much  as  the  size  of  the 
leaves  and  the  habit  of  growth.  In  some  varieties,  such  as  U.  c.  virai- 
nalis,  it  is  of  no  value,  from  the  slenderness  of  the  trunk;  in  others,  the  tree 
is  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints  of  the  branches,  the  bark  to  split  into  long 
thin  strips,  and  the  interior  of  the  trunk  to  rot.  The  most  valuable  varieties 
for  cultivation  as  timber  trees  are,  U.  c.  stricta,  U.  c.  acutifdlia,  U.  c.  alba,  and 
U.  c  latifolia.  We  shall  first  give  the  names  of  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
common  English  elm  which  are  to  be  found  in  British  nurseries;  and, 
next,  the  names  of  those  which  are  said  to  be  cultivated  in  France.  We  might 
have  doubled  the  number  of  these  varieties;  and  we  should  have  felt  justi- 
fied in  including  among  them  U.  suberosa,  and  perhaps  some  other  kinds 
which  we  have  treated  as  species;  for  there  is,  in  truth,  no  certainty  as 
to  what  are  species  and  what  varieties  in  elms. 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

J  U.  e.  1  vulgarity  U.  campestris  Hort.  Dur. — Very  twiggy;  pale  smooth  bark ; 
of  irregular  growth  in  some  plants,  with  almostnorizontal  branches, 
where  no  others  are  near  to  force  the  shoots  upwards.  In  some 
soils,  it  is  very  subject  to  decay  at  the  joints.  The  bark  is  leaden- 
coloured  while  young,  splitting  into  long  thin  strips  with  age.  A 
bad  variety  to  cultivate  tor  timber. 

IU.c,  2  latifolia  Hort.  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species,  and  ex- 
pands them  very  early  in  spring.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  variety  in 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1824,  after 
being  10  years  planted,  was  17  ft.  nigh. 

lU.c.3  dlba  Masters.  —  Of  upright  growth.  The  old  bark  cracks  in 
irregular  long  pieces,  and  becomes  very  pale  with  age.  Shoots  with 
the  bark  tinged  with  red,  and  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  quite  red. 
Leaves  shining,  and  doubly  and  deeply  serrated,  bearing  a  very  near 
resemblance  to  those  of  u.  effusa.    A  valuable  timber  tree. 

i  U.'c.  4  acutifblia  Masters.  —  Growth,  during  its  early  stages,  very  like  the 
last,  but  stronger.  The  leaves,  in  old  specimens,  more  tapering,  and 
the  branches  more  pendulous.  The  young  leaves  do  not  justify  its 
name.  Bark  like  the  last.  This  appears  very  common  in  some 
parts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.     Also  a  good  timber  tree. 

IU.c.5  stricta  Hort.  Dur.  Red  English  Elm.  —  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able timber  trees  of  the  small-leaved  kinds.     Growth  very  rigid. 
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.  The  timber  i»  <»cellfldt ;  and  die  tree  ferns  poles  of  equal  diameter 
throughout.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  Minster, 
.  Thaaet,  and  at  ickbaro*  near  Canterbury  In  Mr.  May's  park,  at 
Heme*  where  there  are  aevenal  kinds  of  elms,  ail  of  which  thrive 
-.  remarkably  well,  one  recently  cut  down  showed  this  day  (Nov. 
14.  1836)  indications  of  upwards  of  100  years' growth.  A  portion 
of  the  trunk  girts  15  ft.  for  16  ft.  in  length.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  tree  has  been  appropriated.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  marked  U.  c  rubra,  which,  judging  from  the  spe- 
eimens  scot  to  us  by  Mr.  Masters,  appears  to  be  identical  with  this 
variety*  It  is  a  splendid  tree,  and,  in  1834,  had  attained  the  height 
of  33  ft.,  with  a  trunk  7  hi.  in  diameter,  after  being  10  years  planted. 

lUc.6  drew  Hort.  Dur.,  or  Kidbrook  Elm,  is  almost  evergreen  in  a 
mild  winter ;  and,  as  such,  is  the  most  ornamental  tree  of  the  genus. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  depended  upon  as  a  timber  tree,  because, 
in  some  autumns,  the  frost  kills  the  shoots.  The  bark  is  red,  and  the 
tree  of  spreading  habit.  This,  like  the  last-mentioned  kind,  grows 
well  upon  chalk.  Notwithstanding  its  name  of  Kidbrook  elm,  a 
place  in  Sussex,  it  is  a  Cornish  variety.  There  is  a  fine  tree  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  named  there  U.  montana  nodosa, 
which  fully  answers  to  the  above  description  of  Mr.  Masters. 

2  U»  c.  7  cornubientit  Hort. ;  U.  strf eta  Lmdl.  Synop.,  p.  227.,  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1636 ;  the  Cornish  Elm ;  is  an  upright-branched  tree,  with  small , 
strongly  veined,  coriaceous  leaves*  "  Branches  bright  brown,  smooth, 
rigid,  erect,  and  very  compact."  (Land!.)  This  variety,  in  the  climate 
of  London,  is  a  week  or  fortnight  later  in  coming  into  leaf  than  the 
common  elm.  It  attains  a  very  great  height,  and  has  a  somewhat 
narrower  head  than  the  species.  There  are  very  large  specimens 
of  it  at  Bagshot  Park,  70  years  planted,  which  are  70  ft.  high;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.,  and  or  the  head  40  ft.  In  Worcestershire, 
at  Croome,  the  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  70  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  There  are  young  trees  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  one  of  which,  in  1834,  after  being 
10  years  planted,  was  15  ft.  high ;  and  several  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
Dr.  Lindley  mentions  a  subvariety  of  this  sort,  with  much  smaller 
leaves ;  which  he  has  named  U.  s.  2  parvifolia,  and  which  is  the  U. 
s.  2  microphylla  of  Lodd.  Cat.,  1636.  There  are  two  other  sub- 
varieties  mentioned  in  Lodd.  Cat.,  under  the  names  of  U.  s.  aspera, 
and  U.  8.  crispa. 

¥  U.  c.Ssarnienm ;  U.  sarniensis Lodd.  Cat.,  1636;  the  Jersey  Elm;  is  a 
free-growing  variety,  differing  very  little  from  the  species.  There  are 
trees  of  this  kind  20  ft.  high  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

*  U.  c.  9  tortuosa;  U.  tortuosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836;  ?  Orme  tort il lard,  Fr. 

The  tvntied  Elm.  —  For  an  account  of  the  uses  of  this  tree,  see  the 
list  of  French  varieties,  p.  1379.  There  k  a  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  ft.  high, 

B.     Ornamental,  or  curiam,  Trees. 

*  U.  c.  10/o/tt#  variegatis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  —  This  variety, which  may 

be  called  the  silver-leaved  elm,  has  the  leaves  striped  with  white, 
and,  in  spring,  is  very  ornamental. 

t  U.  c.  1 1  bettdaifolia,  U.  tetulseftha  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  birch. 

$  U.  c.  12  vhnmalis;  U.  viminalis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1636 ;  and  the  plate  in  our 
last  Volume ;  has  small  leaves,  and  numerous  slender  twig-like 
branches.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  elegant  variety ;  and  easily  recog- 
nised, either  in  summer  or  winter.  In  some  stages  of  its  foliage,  this 
sort  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  variety  of  birch.  It  is  quite  useless 
for  timber,  but  makes  an  ornamental  tree,  with  -a  character  of  its 
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own.  It  m  raised  in  1817,'  by  Mr.  Masters.  The  stems  are 
ereet ;  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  exceed  90ft.  in  height.  It 
produce*  an  abundance  ot  Iv^gi;  und'thest  ■  are  :in  grot  part  pendu- 
lous, whence  its  name.  There  is  a  fine  «re*ef -thin1  variety  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,'  which,  lb  >1S^  Jwhs*  we  had  u 
drawing  taken  of  it,  was  SO-ft.  high.  "■'■    i 

t  U.  c,  13  ■araj/'i&i  j-  */.  parviffilia  Jac,  PL  Rar.  Hmt,  Sckttibr.,  iii.  p .  26 1 . 
t.  SOS.,  Fob.  Bncyct.  Skppl.,  iv.p.  189.,  Sam.  tt  OckuU.  Syit.  Veg.. 
vi.  p;  902.,  tvm.  Exani.  Hart.  OmL,  I  p.  2t3.,  WM>  Saumz,,  i.  p. 
521.;  ry.mkroprryna/W*.;  J7 .  piiiaiiavar.  fl  (tranabdloatenais)  P<aV. 
»<w.il  p.  76.1.46.;   £T.  pumila  WUId.  9p.  Pl.,'\.  p. 13t*.,  Ait.  Hort. 

-        Jfw,  G«*/.  Sft.,iii.  p.  J»5.  No.  82.,  Pe&et  BlUyc.Mtth^  iv.  p.  612. 
Am.  rt  Schdt.Syit.  Veg.,*lp.  208.;   P.  p. 
funis  parvia,  fcc.,    />/«*  jfAn,,  p.  893.;    I/. 
tntmitw  £*wn.  btirp.  Ruth,,  p.  ISO.  No.  960.; 
and  our  jig.  1230.  —  A  tree,  according  to  ■ 
Pallaa,  who  mentions  several  varieties  of  it,  ( 
«ry  eoimnon  in  ait  the  wooda  of  the  south 
of  Russia,  and  varying  in  height  from  that 
of  a  middle-abed  tree  to  that  of  a  dhniuu-  N 
traeahnb,  according  to  the  soil  and  climate 
in  which  it  grows.    It  is  very  plentiful  about 
Caucasus ;  through   Siberia,  it  gradually  be- 
comes more  scarce ;  but  it  occurs  again  about 
the  Lake  Baikal,  where  the  inhabitants  use 

the  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tea.     It  has  I 

been  treated  by  most  botanists  aa  a  species ;  ' 

but  it  is  not  nearly  so  distinct  from  U.  cam* 
pestris  aa  V.  c.  vrrotnalia,  which  we  know 
U>  hare  been  raised,  by  Mr,  Masters,  from  1830 

seeds  of  the  common  English  elm.  The  wood  of  this  variety,  ac- 
cording to  Pallaa,  when  it  assumes  a  tree-like  form,  is  very  hard  and 
tough ;  and  it  is  veined  with  transverse  lines.  The  root  is  also 
beautifully  variegated,  and  used  by  the  turner  and  cabinet-maker. 
One  of  tile  subvarieties  mentioned  by  Pallas  has  the  bark  somewhat 
fungous  or  corky ;  another  has  the  branches  slender,  wand-like,  and 
of  a  whitish  grey.  In  mountain  rocks,  the  branches  are  short  and 
thick ;  but, in  sandy  soils  the  trees  are  small,  and  the  shoots  slender. 

X  U.  e.  liptamfdtia,U.  planifolia  Hort.,  and  the  plate  of  thk  tree  in  our  last 
Volume,  is  a  handsome  small  tree,  closely  resembling  the  preceding 
variety. 

t  V.c  lorimrtuu;  U.  chinensis  Fen.,  i.  p.  291.  No.  9.,  litem,  el  Schult. 
Sytt.  Veg.,  vi.  p.  303. ;  The  de  P  Abbe  Oallois,  Orme  nam,  Fr. ;  and 
our  fig.  1231. ;  is  a  tow  bush,  introduced  from  China, 
but  when  is  uncertain.  Notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  kept  in  gneen-honsee  in  some  cast 
and  retaining  its  leaves  there  through  the  winter,  v 
cannot  consider  it  as  anything  else  than  a  variety  of 
U.  oampestris.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
Mr.  Main,  who  brought  home  some  plants  of  this  so 
from  China,  and  found  them  stand  toe  rigour  of  o 
winters  in  the  garden  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  ■; 
Norris  of  Grove  Street,  Hackney.  (See  Gard,  Mag., 
vol.  iL  d.  IBS.)  We  believe  it  to  be  the  same  sort 
which  is  sometimes  imported  from  China,  in  the  form 
of  a  miotaxire  old  tree,  planted  in  a  China  vase. 
While  retained1  in  these  vases,  and  sparingly  supplied 
with  nourishment,  it  maintains  its  Blunted  figure;  but, 
planted  out  in  the  free  soil,  in  a  favourable  -■•■■•^—  '■ 
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it  will  make  shoots  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  long,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society*  The  manner  in  which  the  Chinese 
procure  these  miniature  trees  is,  by  ringing  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  of  old  trees,  and  then  applying  a  ball  of  loam,  kept  moist 
by  water  and  moss,  till  roots  are  thrown  out  from  the  callosity 
formed  at  the  ring ;  when  the  small  branch  is  cut  oS,  and  planted 
in  a  porcelain  pot, either,  says  Mr.  Main, "  round,  or,  roost  commonly, 
an  elongated  square,  12 in.  or  14 in. long,  8 in.  wide,  and  about  Sin. 
in  depth.  Along  with  the  tree  they  place  pieces  of  stone,  to  re- 
present rocks,  among  which  moss  and  lichens  are  introduced.  The 
tree,  thus  planted,  is  not  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  about  1  ft.  or 
15  in.;  no  greater  supply  of  water  is  given  than  is  just  sufficient  to 
keep  it  alive ;  and,  as  the  pot  soon  acts  as  a  prison,  its  growth  is 
necessarily  impeded :  at  the  same  time,  every  means  are  used  to  check 
its  enlargement.  The  points  of  the  shoots,  and  the  half  of  every 
new  leaf,  are  constantly  and  carefully  cut  off;  the  stem  and  branches, 
which  are  allowed  to  extend  only  a  certain  length,  are  bound  and 
fantastically  distorted,  by  means  of  wire;  the  bark  is  lacerated  to 
produce  protuberances,  asperities,  and  cracks ;  one  branch  is  partly 
broken  through,  and  allowed  to  hang  down,  as  if  by  accident ;  another 
is  mutilated  to  represent  a  dead  stump :  in  short,  every  exertion  of 
the  plant  is  checked  by  some  studied  violence  or  other.  This  treat- 
ment produces,  in  course  of  time,  a  perfect  forest  tree  in  miniature. 
Stunted  and  deformed  by  the  above  means,  it  certainly  becomes  a 
curious  object,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  extreme  old  age.  Its 
writhed  and  knotty  stem,  weather-stained  and  scabrous  bark ;  its 
distorted  and  partly  dead  branches;  its  diminutive  shoots  and 
leaves ;  all  give  it  the  aspect  of  antiquity.  Various  kinds  of  trees 
are  chosen  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  two  most  commonly  met  with 
are  the  Z71mus  (campestris)  parvifolia  sinensis,  and  a.  species  of  Ficus, 
very  much  like  F.  mdica."  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.)  Grafted 
standard  high  on  the  common  English  elm,  the  Chinese  elm  would 
form  a  very  handsome  small  tree.  The  French  name,  The  de  VAbbe 
GaUois,  arises  from  that  gentleman,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  having 
imported  this  plant  from  China,  supposing  it  to  be  the  real  tea  tree. 
For  a  very  full  account  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  dwarfing  trees, 
see  Hort  Tram.,  iv.  p.  831. 
¥  U.  e.  16  cucuilaia  Hort.  has  the  leaves  curiously  curved,  something  like 

a  hood.    There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
2  U.  c.  17  concavcefdUa  Hort.  resembles  the  preceding  kind.    There  is  a 

tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
2  U,  c.  ISfilHs  aureit  Hort.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 
Other  Varieties.  In  Messrs.  Loddiges's  Catalogue,  ed.  1836,  U.  c.  nana, 
U.  c.foIUi  nuzctUdtu,U.  dubia9TJ.  vucota,  and  some  others,  which  are  indicated 
as  belonging  to  this  species,  are  mentioned ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  U. 
viscdsa,  of  which  there  is  a  tree  in>he  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
which,  in  1834,  after  being  10  years  planted,  was  SO  ft.  high,  we  can  say  very 
little  of  them,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  plants. 

French  Varieties.  The  following  forts  are  ennmerated  in  the  Noumea*  Court  4* Agriculture,  and 
in  the  DicUonmUre  det  Eaux  et  Forit*  ,*  and,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  all  of  them 
with  the  English  kinds,  and  think  it  very  probable  that  some  of  them  do  not  belong  to  17.  cam. 
pestris,  yet  we  hare  thought  it  right  to  place  the  names  beforeour  reader* ;  in  order  that  collectors 
of  these  interesting  trees  may  endeavour  to  procure  them,  with  a  view  to  adding  to  the  varieties 
now  In  cultivation. 

L'Qrme  a  Fenillct  target  et  rudet,  the  rough  broad-leaved  Rim. 

VOrme  Tell,  V  Orme.  TUleul,  rOrme  de  HoUandc ;  the  British,  or  Lime  Tree,  Elm.— The 
leaves  are  not  so  rough  as  those  of  some  of  the  other  varieties. 

VOrmSUe.  rOrme  main,  the  dwarf  Elm,  with  small,  narrow,  rough  leaves. 


ISOrme  A  Feuillcs  Imset  et  glabrei,  the  shining  sroooth»)eave4  Elm,  has  the  leaves  of  a 

blackish  green,  leathery,  and  unequal! 
Le  petti  Orme  a  FettMt*  pamatktes  de  blnnc. 


blackish  green,  leathery,  and  unequally  divided  by  the  midrib, 
ftt  Orme  a  FettQin  pauathtes  de  blanc. 

ne  &  FeuMcs  lines  pamacke'ex  de  blame,  the  shining  silvery4eaved  Kin 
l.e  petit  Orme  h  FettiGcs  panachics  drjaunc,  the  dwarf  gnldeiwlcaveri  Elm 
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&Ormc  a  petUa  FewBtes,  rOrme  mdie,  VOrme  pyramidal,  the  small-leaVed  Etna,  which 
always  grows  erect,  with  the  branches  close  to  the  trunk. 

L'Orme  i  trhs-grandet  Fcuillcs,  COrme  femelle,  VOrme  de.  Trianon,  the  large-leaved  Elm, 
the  branches  ot  which  spread  horizontally.  This  elm,  says  Du  Harael,  branches  much, 
and  furnishes  kneed  timber,  which  is  very  useful  to  the  wheelwright,  its  wood,  how. 
ever,  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  twisted  elm. 

VOrme  de  Holland*  4  grandet  Feuilles  panacft/er,  the  variegated  Batch  BUn,  has  broad 
variegated  leaven 

VOrme  tortillard,  f  U.  tortuosa  Lodd.  Cat  (see  p.  1376.).  the  twisted  Elm,— This  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct variety;  and  it  is  one  which  very  frequently  comes  true  from  seed.  Its  leaves 
are  of  a  very  deep  green,  and  about  the  middle  siie ;  it*  trunk  i*  marked  with  alternate 
knots  and  hollows  j  and  the  fibres  of  its  wood  are  all  twisted  and  interlaced  together. 
This  kind  of  elm  presents  a  very  singular  appearance  when  it  becomes  old,  as  a  number 
of  knots,  or  bosses,  appear  to  surround  its  trunk.  It  produces  hut  few  seeds,  and  some 
years  none  at  all.  Its  seeds  are,  also,  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  elm.  It  is 
the  best  of  all  the  varieties  far  the  use  of  wheelwrights ;  and  particularly  for  the  spokes 
of  wheels.  This  elm  is  very  much  cultivated  in  t  ranee,  at  Varennes,  in  the  nurseries 
near  Afeaux.  and  at  Amiens.  On  the  road  from  Heaux  to  Parts,  there  Is  a  great 
number  of  these  trees.  Ifichaux  mentions  the  twisted  elm  in  his  North  American 
Sytrn,  &  p.  96L,  and  strongly  recommends  it  to  both  English  and  American  planters. 

Description,  $c.  The  common  English  elm  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  to 
be  found  in  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry, 
than  any  other  tree,  except  the  oak.  It  is  of  a  tall  upright  habit  of  growth, 
with  a  straight  trunk,  4  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  diameter  when  fully  grown,  and  attaining 
the  height  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  or  upwards.  It  has  rather  slender  branches, 
which  are  densely  clothed  with  small  deep  green  leaves,  somewhat  shining  on 
the  upper  surface,  though  rough  to  the  touch.  These  leaves  are  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  contracted  towards  each  end ;  being,  like  those  of  all  the  other 
species  of  elms,  unequal  at  the  base,  and  doubly  dentated ;  and  having  a 
strongly  marked  midrib,  with  other  equally  prominent  lateral  ribs  proceeding 
from  it  on  each  side.  The  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  appear  before  the 
leaves,  varies  from  a  dark  red  to  a  dull  purple.  According  to  Evelyn,  the 
common  dm  will  produce  a  load  of  timber  in  about  40  years :  it  does  not, 
however,  eease  growing,  if  planted  in  a  favourable  situation,  neither  too  dry 
nor  too  moist,  till  it  is  100  or  150  years  old  ;  and  it  will  live  several  centuries. 
Youn£  trees,  in  the  climate  of  London,  will  attain  the  height  of  25  ft.  or 
30  ft.  in  ten  years,  of  which  there  are  living  proofs  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden.  According  to  Dr.  Walker  (Nat,  Hist.,  p.  72.),  the 
English  elm,  when  planted  beside  the  Scotch  elm,  grows  much  faster,  and 
produces  a  greater  quantity  of  timber  in  the  same  space  of  time;  though  that 
timber  is  inferior  in  colour,  hardness,  and  durability. 

Geography.  The  small-leaved  elm  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  the  west  of  Asia,  and  Barbary.  In  France  and  Spain,  it  is  found  in 
great  abundance;  and  many  botanists  consider  it  a  native  of  England.  If  not 
truly  indigenous,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early  period, 
probably  by  the  Romans,  and  to  have  been  propagated  by  art ;  for,  as  Pliny 
observes,  it  seldom  bears  seeds  to  any  considerable  extent.  According  to 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  it  is  found  wild  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England,  particularly  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  and  in  Sussex  and 
Norfolk.  (See  Bng.  Ft.,  ii.  p.  20.) 

History.  The  common  field  elm  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  it 
appears  evident  from  Pliny  roentioning4hat  the  Greeks  had  two  distinct  kinds, 
one  inhabiting  the  mountains,  and  the  other  the  plains.  The  Romans,  Pliny 
adds,  had  four  kinds  j  the  mountain,  or  tall,  elm  ( f/lmus  Atinia,  our  U. 
campestris) ;  the  Gaulic  elm ;  the  elm  of  Italy,  which  had  its  leaves  in  tufts ;  and 
the  wild  elm.  The  elm  was  scarcely  known,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  in  France, 
till  the  time  of  Francis  I. ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  first  planted  there  to 
adorn  public  walks,  about  1540.  (See  Diet.  des  Eaux  et  Forett,  ii.  p.  453.)  It 
was  afterwards  planted  largely,  particularly  in  churchyards,  by  Sully,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  and,  by  desire  of  that  king,  who,  according  to  Evelyn, 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  all  the  highways  in  France  planted  with  it,  it  soon 
became  the  tree  most  generally  used  for  promenades  and  hedgerows.  Many 
old  trees  existed  at  the  period  of  the  first  French  revolution,  which  were 
catted  8ully  or  Rosni,  and  Henri  Quatre ;  names  that  had  been  given  to  them 
apparently  to  commemorate  their  illustrious  planters.    Bosc  states  that  he 
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himself  ftejcT  seen*  sbnYfc  at  these  elms  in  'Borgandv,  with  trunks  from  4  ft.  to 
5ft.  iti  dfenleter;  wfrfcK,  though*  hbllow,  yet  supported  heads  capable  of  shel- 
tering some  thousands  of  men.  In  England,  the  elm  has  been  planted  from 
time  Immemorial;  arid,  probably,  from  the  era  of  the  possession  of  the  island 
r#  the  ^omhhs^tnonglf'Di*.  Walker  supposes  it  to  have  been  brought  over  at 
the  time  of  thb  'Crusades.  The  oldest  trees  on  record  are,  perhaps,  those  of 
M  ou^ewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Leiand,  in  the 
reign  of 'Queen  Elizabeth.  There  may,  however,  be  much  older  trees;  for  the 
elm,  being  a  tree  of  less  national  importance  than  the  oak,  has  never  possessed 
the  same  attractions  for  antiquaries.  In  8cotland,  the  English  elm  was  hardly 
known  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Dr.  Walker  mentions  it,  in 
1780,  as  being  found  nowhere  in  that  country  of  a  large  size;  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  promising  to  afford  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wood  than  the 
Scotch  elm  m  the  same  space  of  time.  He  particularises  a  tree  planted  in 
1771,  which,  in  1790,  was  35  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  the  narrow-leaved  elm  is 
said,'  in  Mack  ay's  Flora  Hibernica  to  be  abundant,  but  scarcely  indigenous ; 
and  no  instances  are  given  of  large  trees.  In  the  middle  and  southern  states' 
of  Germany,  it  attains  a  considerable  size,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  statistics 
of  this  tree  in  foreign  countries. 

Properties  and  Vses.  The  wood  of  the  elm  loses  a  great  deal  in  drying : 
weighing,  when  green,  nearly  701b.  the  cubic  foot;  and,  when  dry,  not  more 
than  48|  lb.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  hard  and  fine-grained. 
It  possesses  greater  lateral  adhesion,  and  less  longitudinal  toughness,  than  that 
of  c7.  mont&na,  and,  consequently,  does  not  crack  so  much  as  that  sort  in 
drying.  In  ship-building  it  is  valuable  for  forming  the  blocks  and  dead  eyes, 
and  other  wooden  furniture  of  rigging,  being  particularly  suitable  for  these 
purposes,  from  its  hard  and  adhesive  nature,  and  indisposition  to  crack 
or  split  when  exposed  to  sun  or  weather.  (See  Matthews  on  Naval  Timber, 
&c,  p.  57.)  The  great  use  of  the  English  elm,  however,  in  ship-building,  is 
for  keels.  The  Norfolk  elm  is  said  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  to  make  the  best 
timber,  and  to  sell  for  double  the  price  of  any  other.  It  is  rather  remarkable, 
that  Marshall  seems  of  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion ;  since  he,  says  that  there 
is  not  a  single  good  elm  in  that  county.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  adds  that,  in  Norfolk, 
the  elm  is  generally  used  for  the  naves  of  wheels ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  particularly  about  London,  it  is  also  employed  for  coffins.  (See 
Eng.  Fl.t  ii.  p.  20.)  The  knobs  which  grow  upon  old  trees  are  divided  into  thin 
plates  by  cabinet-makers,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany;  and,  when 
polished,  they  exhibit  very  curious  and  beautiful  arrangements  of  the  fibre, 
which  render  this  wood  extremely  ornamental  for  furniture.  A  mode  is 
mentioned  in  the  Museum  Rusticum  (vols.  i.  and  n.)  of  preparing  the  wood  of 
the  trunk  of  the  elm  for  cabinet-makers,  and  giving  it  the  colour  of  mahogany. 
This  consists  in  sawing  the  wood  into  thin  planks,  and  then  boiling  it  for  an 
hour  or  more,  till  all  the  sap  is  extracted.  The  planks  are  afterwards  wiped 
dry  with  coarse  cloths,  and  hud  in  piles,  alternately  with  layers  of  deal  laths, 
placed  across  the  boards  at  regular  distances ;  about  ten  or  twelve  boards  are 
thus  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  a  heavy  weight  put  on  the  last.  In  this 
way,  the  boards  dry  without  warping,  and  are  afterwards  washed  with  aqua 
fortis,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  dye.  This  consists  of  two  drachms  of  pow- 
dered dragon's  blood,  one  drachm  of  powdered  alkanet  root,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  aloes.  These  ingredients  are  steeped  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  the 
tincture  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  according 
to  the  depth  of  colour  required.  Elm  timber  is  remarkably  durable  in  water ; 
and  it  is  particularly  adapted  for  piles,  pomps,  water-pipes,  or  any  other  similar 
purposes.  It  is  generally  employed  for  making  the  Keels  of  large  ships;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  it  often  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  is  obtained  for  any 
other  kind  of  timber  in  the  place  where  it  grows.  It  has  been  used  from 
time  immemorial  for  water-pipes,  or  troughs,  for  conveying  the  water  of  the 
salt  springs  to  the  large  boxes,  or  pans,  where  the  watery  particles  are  eva- 
porated by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  fire,  and  the  salt  deposited ;  and,  as  it 
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is  well  known  that  our  Saxon  ancestors  called' <&U  the,  places  w£er*.  there 
were  emit  springs  wich  or  wych  (such  as  Droitwich*  Nantwiclv  &c),  hence, 
probably,  originated  the  narao  of  wjch  elm>  which,  waa  origJpaHv  applied  to 
ail  the  British  kinds,  as  well  as  to  CI.  montana.  (§&zHuntcr  sEvelyn%  l  p.l  14.) 
As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  elm  is  to  that  of  the, beech  aa  J 259.  to  1540;  and,  aa 
charcoal,  as  1407  is  to  1600.  (Hartig.)  The  ashes  of  the  .elm  are  rich  in 
alkaline  sabs ;  and  among  the  ashes  of  73  sorts  o£  trees,  the  properties  of 
which  have  been  tried,  it  occupies  the  tenth,  place.  ( Werneofe),  The  leaves 
and  young  shoots  were  used  by  the  Romans  to  feed  cattle,  and  they  are  still 
so  employed  in  many  parts  of  France.  They  have  in  some  places  been  given 
to  silkworms;  and,  in  both  Franca  and  Norway,  they  axe  boiled  to  serve  aa 
food  for  pigs.  In  Russia,  the  leaves  of  U.  c.  parvifolia  are  used  for  tea.  The 
bark,  is  used,  in  some  places,  as  an  astringent  medicine ;  and  the  inner  bark,  like 
that  of  the  lime,  for  making  bast  mats  and  ropes.  It  is  said  that  both  the  leaves 
and  bark  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  glue*  Young  deer  are  very  fond 
of  this  bark ;  and  in  Norway  they  kiln-dry  it,  and  grind  it  with  corn  to  make 
flour  for  bread.  The  elm  was  planted  by  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  vine ;  and  it  is  still  so  employed,  along  with  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Columella  informs  us  that  vineyards,  with, elm 
trees  as  props,  were  named  arbusta,  the  vines  themselves  being  called  arbus- 
Uvse  vfees,  to  distinguish  them  from  others  raised  in  more. confined  situations. 
Once  in  two  years,  the  elms  were  carefully  pruned,  to  prevent  their  leaves 
from  overshadowing  the  grapes;  and  this  operation  being  deemed  of  great 
importance,  Gorydon  is  reproached  by  Virgil,  for  the  double  neglect  of  suf- 
fering both  his  elms  and  vines  to  remain  unpruned. 

'*  Semipnteta  tSM  fttmdMa  Yttii  In  ulmo  e»t**  " 

Your  vine  half-pruned  upon  the  leafy  elm. 

As  a  picturesque  tree,  "  the  elm,"  Gilpin  observes,  "  has  not  so  distinct  a 
character  aa  either  the  oak  or  the  ash.  It  partakes  so  much  of  the  oak,  that, 
when  it  is  rough  and  old,  it  may  easily,  at  a  little  distance,  be  mistaken  for 
one;  though  the  oak  (I  mean  such  an  oak  as  is  strongly  marked  with  its 
peculiar  character)  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  elm.  This  is  certainly  a 
defect  in  the  elm ;  for  strong  characters  are  a  great  source  of  picturesque 
beauty.  This  defect,  however,  appears  chiefly  in  the  skeleton  of  the  elm  : 
in  full  foliage,  its  character  is  more  marked.  No  tree  is  better  adapted  to 
receive  grand  masses  of  light.  In  this  respect  it  is  superior  both  to  the  oak 
and  the  ash.  Nor  is  its  foliage,  shadowing  as  it  is,  oi  the  heavy  kind.  Its 
Jeaves  are  small ;  and  this  gives  it  a  natural  lightness :  it  commonly  hangs 
loosely,  and  is,  in  general,  very  picturesque.  The  elm  naturally  grows  upright, 
and,  when  it  meets  with  a  soil  it  loves,  nses  higher  than  the  generality  or  trees ; 
and,  after  it  has  assumed  the  dignity  and  hoary  roughness  of  age,  few  of  its 
forest  brethren  (though,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  forester)  excel  it  in  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  The  elm  is  the  first  tree  that  salutes  the  early  spring  with  its 
tight  and  cheerful  green;  a  tint  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  oak, 
whose  early  leaf  has  generally  more  of  the  olive  cast.  We  see  them  some- 
times in  fine  harmony  together,  about  the  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of 
May.  We  often,  also,  see  the  elm  pjanted>ith  the  Scotch  pine.  In  the  spring, 
its  light  .green  is  very  discordant  with  the  gloomy  hue  of  its  companion ;  but, 
aa  the  year  advances,  the  elm  leaf  takes  a  darker  tint,  and  unites  in  harmony 
with  the  pine.  In  autumn,  also,  the  yellow  leaf  of  the  elm  mixes  as  kindly  with 
the  orange  of  the  beech,  the  ochre  of  the  oak,  and  many  of  the  other  fading 
hoes  of  tie  wood."  {Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i.  p.  43.)  "  The  elm  throws 
out  a  beautiful  bloom,  in  the  form  of  a  spicated  ball,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
nutmeg,  of  a  dark  crimson  colour.  This  bloom  sometimes  appears  in  such 
profusion  aa  to  thicken  and  enrich  the  spray  exceedingly,  even  to  the  fulness 
almost  of  loliage."  (IbtiL,  p.  1 14.)  "  The  branch  of  the  elm  has  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  various  abrupt  twistings  of  the  oak;  nor  does  it  shoot  so 
muck  in  horizontal  directions.   Such,  also, is  the  spray.  (Jig.  1232.)   It  has  a 

4x4 
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more  regular  appearance,  not  Bttrt-  f  183* 

ing  off  at  right  angles,  bat  forming 
its  shoots  more  acutely  with  the 
parent  branch;  neither  does  the 
spray  of  the  elm  shoot,  like  the 
ash  (fig.  1046,  in  p.  1222.),  in  re- 
galar  pairs  from  the  same  knot, 
but  in  a  kind  of  ahvmacy.  It  has 
generally,  at  first,  a  fiat  appearance ; 
but,  as  one  year's  shoot  is  added  to 
another,  it  has  not  strength  to  support  itself;  and,  as  the  tree  grows  old, 
it  often  becomes  pendent  also,  like  the  ash :  whereas  the  toughness  and 
strength  of  the  oak  enable  it  to  stretch  out  its  branches  horizontally  to  the 
very  last  twig."  (Ibid^  p.  1 13.)  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  used,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  more  especially  in  France  and  Holland,  for 
planting  in  avenues,  particularly  in  public  walks.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well 
adapted,  from  the  comparative  rapidity  of  its  growth  in  any  soil,  the  stfaight- 
ness  of  its  trunk,  the  facility  with  which  it  bears  lopping,  the  denseness  of 
its  foliage,  its  hardiness,  and  its  longevity.  It  has  also  the  great  advantage 
of  requiring  very  little  pruning,  or  care  of  any  kind,  after  it  has  once  been 
planted*  There  are  many  fine  avenues  of  elms  in  France,  particularly  those  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  at  Versailles;  and  in  Holland,  at  the  Hague.  In 
England,  the  principal  public  elm  avenues  are  in  8t.  James's  Park,  and  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  but  there  are  also  some  very  fine  ones  at  gentle- 
men's seats,  especially  at  White  Knights,  Littlecote  Hall,  and  StrathfieWsave. 
Poetical  and  historical  Allusions.  The  ancient  poets  frequently  mention  this 
tree,  which,  in  common  with  many  other  barren  trees,  was  devoted  by  them 
to  the  infernal  gods.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  considered  all  the  trees  which 
produced  no  fruit  fit  for  human  use  as  funereal  trees.  Homer  alludes  to  this 
when  he  tells  us,  in  the  Iliad,  that  Achilles  raised  a  monument  to  the  father  of 
Andromache  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  elms. 

"  Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  In  his  honour  grow.'* 

Ovid  tells  us  that,  when  Orpheus  returned  to  earth  after  his  descent  into 
the  infernal  regions,  his  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  were  so  pathetic, 
that  the  earth  opened,  and  the  elm  and  other  trees  sprang  up  to  give  him 
shade.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgia,  mentions  that  the  Roman  husbandmen  bent  the 
young  elms,  while  growing,  into  the  proper  shape  for  the  buris,  or  plough- 
tail.  (See  Georg.  i.  ver.  170.)  The  use,  however,  which  the  Romans  made  of 
the  elm,  as  a  prop  to  the  vine,  has  given  rise  to  the  most  numerous  allusions 
to  the  tree  by  poets,  not  only  ancient,  but  modern.  Ovid  makes  Vertumnus 
allude  to  it,  when  he  is  recommending  matrimony  to  Pomona. 

M  '  If  that  Mr  elm/  he  cried,  *  alone  should  stand, 

No  grapes  would  giow  with  gold,  and  tempt  the  hand  ; 
Or  if  that  vine  without  her  elm  should  grow, 
TwouM  creep,  a  poor  neglected  shrub,  below.*  H 

Milton,  in  describing  the  occupations  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  says, — 


-"  Tbey  ted  the  vine 


To^wed  her  elm  :  she,  spoused,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms  j  and  with  her  brings 
Her  dower,  the  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leave*." 

Tasso  has  also  alluded  to  this  custom,  in  the  beautiful  lines  beginning, 
"  Come  olmo,  a  cui  la  pampinosa  pianta,"  in  the  20th  canto  of  La  Gerusalemme 
Liberata. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  hunters  were  accustomed  to  hang  the 
skins  of  the  wolves  they  had  killed  in  the  chase  on  the  elms  in  the  church- 
yards, as  a  kind  of  trophy. 

Soil  and  Situation.     "  Narrow-leaved  English  elms,"  says  Mitchell,  "  abhor 
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clay^abd  all  moist  soils.  I  saw  a  line  of  them  at  Beaelieu  Abbey*!*  Hampshire, 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  high,  not  more  than  4  ft.  or  5  fL  in  owdumlHrenee;  all  hollow, 
from  the  root  to  the  top,  as  if  they  bad  been  bored  for  waser  pipes.  They  grew 
on  a  sandy,  marly,  wet,  heathy  son."  (Dcndrologio,  p»  $6.)  "  The  propriety 
of  planting  the  din/*  Marshall  observes,  "  depends  entirely  upon  the  soil :  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  plant  it  upon  light  sandy  soil...  There  i*  Dot,  generally 
speaking,  a  good  elm  in  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk :  by  the  time  they  arrive 
at  the  eke  of  a  man's  waist,  they  begin  to  decay  at  the  heart  ;  and,  if  not  taken 
at  the  critical  time,  they  presently  become  useless  as  timber.  This  is  the  case 
in  all  light  soils :  it  is  in  stiff  strong  land  which  the  elm  delights.  It  is  observ- 
able, however,  that  here  it  grows  comparatively  slow.  In  bight  land,  especially 
if  it  be  rich,  its  growth  is  very  rapid ;  but  its  wood  is  light,  porous,  and  of  tittle 
value,  compared  with  that  grown  upon  strong  land,  which  is  of  a  closer  stronger 
texture,  and  at  the  heart  will  have  the  colour,  and  almost  the  hardness  and 
heaviness,  of  iron.  On  such  soils  the  elm  becomes  profitable,  and  is  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  trees,  which  ought,  above  all  others,  to  engage  the  planter's 
attention ;  it  will  bear  a  very  wet  situation."  (Planting  and  Rural  Ornament,  ii. 

P-*H.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.    The  common  elm  produces  abundance  of  suckers 

from  the  roots,  both  near  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  stem ;  and  through- 
out Europe  these  afford  the  most  ready  mode  of -propagation,  and  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  most  generally  adopted  till  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lar commercial  nurseries;  the  suckers  being  procured  from  the  roots  of  grown 
up  trees,  in  hedgerows,  parks,  or  plantations.  In  Britain,  the  present  mode 
of  propagation  is  by  layers  from  stools,  or  by  grafting  on  the  27.  montana. 
The  layers  are  made  in  autumn,  or  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  are  rooted, 
or  fit  to  be  taken  off,  in  a  year.  Grafting  is  generally  performed  in  the  whip 
or  splice  manner,  close  to  the  root,  in  the  spring ;  and  the  plants  make  shoots 
of  3ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length  the  same  year.  Budding  is  sometimes  performed,  but 
less  frequently.  On  the  Continent,  plants  are  very  often  procured  from 
stools,  simply  by  heaping  up  earth  about  the  shoots  which  proceed  from  them. 
These  shoots  root  into  the  earth;  and, after  growing  three  or  four  years,  during 
which  time  they  attain  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  15  ft.,  they  are  slipped  off;  and 
either  planted  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  or  in  nursery  lines.  When 
they  are  transplanted  to  their  final  situation,  the  side  shoots  are  cut  off;  and 
the  main  stem  is  headed  down  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft. ;  so  that  newly 
planted  trees  appear  nothing  more  than  naked  truncheons.  The  first  year,  a 
great  many  shoots  are  produced  from  the  upper  extremity  of  each  truncheon; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  tnat  year,  or  in  the  second  spring,  these  shoots  are  ail 
cut  off  but  one,  which  soon  forms  an  erect  stem,  and  as  regular  a  headed  tree 
as  if  no  decapitation  had  previously  taken  place.  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  ii. 
P.  226.  and  p.  4-61. ;  and  Annates  de  la  Soc.  cTHort.  de  Paris,  t.  xviii.  p.  360.) 
This  corresponds  with  Evelyn's  recommendation  to  plant  trees  about  the 
"  scantling  of  your  leg,  and  to  trim  off  their  heads  at  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height. " 
Cato  recommends  5  or  6  fingers  in  thickness;  adding  that  you  can  hardly  plant 
an  ekn  too  big,  provided  you  trim  the  roots,  and  cut  off  the  head.  All  the 
avenues  and  rows  of  elm  trees  in  Europe  were  planted  in  this  manner  pre- 
viously to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and,  according  to 
Poiteau  (Ann.,  1.  c.\  the  same  practice  is  still  the  most  general  in  France. 
The  late  Professor  Thouin,  in  bis  Cours  de  Culture  (torn,  ii.jp.  231.),  argued 
against  it,  and  had  some  avenues  planted  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  without 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  trees;  but,  besides  being  found  much  more  expen- 
sive, from  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the  plants  with  a  greater  quantity  of  roots, 
transporting  them  to  where  they  were  to  be  planted  with  greater  care,  and 
preparing  a  wider  pit  to  receive  them,  it  was  found  that  they  grew  much  slower 
for  the  first  3  or  4  years  than  those  that  had  been  decapitated.  The  only 
advantage  proposed  to  be  gained  by  planting  trees  with  their  heads  nearly 
entire  is,  that  of  preserving  the  centre  of  their  stems  from  being  rotted,  in 
consequence  of  the  water  entering  at  the  end  made  by  the  decapitation;  but 
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this,  it  w»prdved>ty  tb*prattice  in  Belgium,  is  only  an  imaginary  evil,  pro* 
vided  the— ftcrflnom  shoots  are  removed  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
decapitated  »tiee  tbe>  second  year,  and  the  head  formed  with  common  care 
by  mturei pctinmga.  {See  the  very  inatructive  article  by  Poiteau,  already  re* 
ferred  to,  in  tke  Jamahs^  and  also  the  .account  of  the  Belgian  practice,  in 
the  Gardtner**  Mggaame^  vol*  s,  p.S.)  In  Britain,  young  elm  trees,  having  been 
two  or  three  tunes  transplanted  in  the  nurseries,  are  placed  in  their  final 
situations  without  heading  down;  and  in  our  moist  climate  they  grow  vi- 
gorously the  first  year,  and  reouire  very  little  pruning.    On  the  Continent, 
owing  to  the  greater  warmth  ot  the  summers,  and  the  consequent  increased 
evaporation  from  the  leaves,  plants  are  liable  to  be  killed  when  trans* 
planted  with  all  their  branches  on ;  and,  hence,  the  mode  of  denuding  the 
plants  just  described  is  that  generally  practised.    In  France  and  Belgium,  the 
narrow-leaved  elm  is  the  most  common  tree  planted  by  road  sides,  and  along 
the  boulevards  and  streets  of  towns  and  cities ;  and,  in  such  cases,  a  large  pit 
is  previously  dug,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  depth  j  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  rich  fine  mould  is  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  the  pit  filled  up  with  the  best  part  of  the  soil  which 
had  been  previously  dug  out  of  it.    During  the  first  summer,  water  is  regularly 
supplied;  and  the  trees,  or  rather  stumps,  grow  freely;  very  little  attention  is 
required  afterwards,  except  to  encourage  the  leading  shoot,  and  to  shorten 
in  the  lateral  branches,  so  as  to  encourage  the  plant  to  assume  a  tree-like 
form.      In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  U.  cam* 
pestris,  and  several  of  its  varieties,  occasionally  bear  seeds ;  and  these  are 
sometimes  sown  by  the  nurserymen,  in  order  to  procure,  new  sorts  $  and  by 
the  managers  of  the  national  forests,  in  order  to  obtain  numerous  plants  at  a 
cheap  rate.   The  common  English  elm  very  rarely  produces  seeds  in  England; 
nevertheless  it  has  done  so  in  a  few  placet,  and  one  of  these  is  Lea  Park, 
near  Littlebourne,  about  four  miles  from  Canterbury.    Mr.  Masters  of  Can* 
terbury  has  only  known  seeds  twice  ripened  in  this  park ;  and  one  of  the 
times  they  did  not  germinate.     From  those  which  did  he  obtained  U.  c. 
vimtnalis,  and  nearly  a  score  other  very  distinct  varieties,  which,  however, 
from  the  number  of  varieties  already  existing,  and  the  little  demand  for  them, 
he  did  not  consider  worth  keeping  separate,  and  giving  names  to.      U.  c. 
strfcta,  and  some  other  varieties  of  the  common  elm,  as  well  as  the  species, 
flower  very  profusely  every  year,  but  scarcely  ever  ripen  seeds. 

It  is  observed  by  Bosc,  that  the  more  remarkable  varieties,  such  as  the 
twisted  elm,  the  broad-leaved  elm,  the  lune~tree4eaved  elm,  &c,  come 
tolerably  true  from  seed,  speaking^of  the  mass  of  young  plants ;  but  that  among 
these  are  constantly  produced  numerous  subvarieties.  The  seeds  fall  from- 
the  trees  as  soon  as  tnev  are  ripe ;  and,  being  swept  up,  are  sown  immediately 
in  beds  of  light  rich  soil;  the  seeds  being  placed  about  1  in.  apart  every  way, 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  plants  come 
up  the  same  season,  and  are  fit  for  transplanting  into  nursery  lines  in  the  au- 
tumn. Of  all  the  European  timber  trees,  not  belonging  to  the  coniferous  family, 
except  the  Lombardy  poplars,  the  narrow-leaved  elm  requires  the  least  care  or 
pruning  after  it  is  planted ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  tree  will  bear  better 
than  it  does  the  knife  or  the  shears.  All  the  branches  may  be  cut  from  the 
stem,  except  a  small  tuft  at  the  top ;  and  still  the  tree  will  grow  vigorously, 
affording,  where  that  mode  of  feeding  cattle  is  considered  profitable,  an  ample 
crop  of  branches  every  three  or  four  years.  When  beaded  down  to  the  height 
of  10  ft.  or  13  ft.,  it  is  very  prolific  of  branches,  as  a  pollard,  and  will  live 
and  be  productive,  in  this  state,  for  a  great  number  of  years.  When 
grown  exclusively  for  the  timber  of  its  trunk,  however,  it  requires  to  be 
allowed  a  considerable  amplitude  of  head;  perhaps  not  less  than  one  third  of 
Ha  whole  height*  The  timber,  in  this  case,  is  found  to  be  far  more  comnact 
and  durable,  though  not  so  curiously  veined  and  variously  coloured,  as  it  is 
when  the  tree  is  allowed  to  produce  branches  from  the  ground  upwards.  The 
timber  of  the  elm,  not  being  remarkable  for  its  durability,  is,  in  old  trass,  very 
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commonly  found  decayed  at  the  taut;  and  this  w  TO?yi'ge*i4ritty"the  case; 
even  When  the  exterior  rfrctrrnference  of  the 'trunk  it'- in lia^fceahHy  and 
vigorous  state,  and  prolific  of  brar/ehe*.  The in0^ppoft«ible  age  fbl-ietting 
the  elm  is  between  70  and  80  years ;  and,  if  the  trunk" fe  disbarfeed  a  year 
before  it  is  cut  down,  the  wood  wilt  be  roor^thorougbly^sesteowed.  " 

Accident*,  Dmeatet,  and  Insert*.  Hie  elm  is  Uot a  brittle  tnsO  J  and*  from  the 
straightness  and  strength  of  its  trunk  in  proportion  toits  head,  it  iguot  liable  to 
be  injured  by  high  winds.  It  is,  howeter,  subject  to  many  disease* ;  and  is 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  principal  disease  with  which  it  is 
assailed  is,  a  species  of  ulceration,  "  which  appears  on  the  body  of  the  tree;  at 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  which  discharges  a  greet  quantity 
of  sap.  The  disease  penetrates  gradually  into  the  interior  of  the  tree,  and 
corrupts  its  substance.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  core  it  in  the  be- 
ginning, or  to  arrest  its  progress,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The  beat 
treatment  is  to  pierce  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  or  3.  in.  with  an  anger,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  malady,  which  is  declared  by  the  flowing  of  the  sap." 
(Mhchx.)  The  matter  discharged  by  this  ulcer  has  been  analysed  by  M. 
Vauquefin,  and  found  to  contain  0*340  parts  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
potash ;  0*051  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  1  *004  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
(Mbn.  de  Plntiitut,  torn,  ii.)  The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  in  the  Now- 
veau  Court  (C Agriculture  is,  to  pierce  the  ulcer,  as  above  advised  by  Michaux, 
and  then  to  dress  the  wound  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  a  mixture  of  cow-dung 
and  day.  Elms,  when  in  a  soil  which  does  not  suit  them  (viz.  when  it  is  either 
excessively  wet,  or  excessively  dry),  are  very  subject  to  a  disease  called  carci- 
noma. "  An  unusual  deposit  of  cambium  takes  place  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  :  no  new  wood  is  formed,  but,  instead  of  it,  the  cambium  becomes 
putrid,  and  oozes  out  through  the  bark,  which  thus  separates  from  die  albumen." 
{LindL  Infrod.  to  Boi.,  p.  298.)  This  disease  shows  itself  by  the  extravasated 
cambium  forming  long  black  streaks  down  the  bark,  and  by  its  sweetness 
attracting  numerous  insects,  of  several  tribes,  to  prey  upon  it  Mr*  Spenee 
thinks  that  this  disease  is  very  probably  caused  by  the  scolytL  "  1  have 
seen,1'  he  says,  "many  elms  pierced  by  these  insects,  where  the  extravasated 
cambium  partly  oozed  out  in  white  masses  like  gum  or  manna,  and  partly 
formed  long  black  streaks  down  the  bark  (as  described  above),  and  numerous 
insects  were  attracted  to  feed  on  it." 

Many  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  elm.  One  of  these,  a  species  of  Haltiea 
(vulgarly  called  the  elm  flea,  from  its  habit  of  leaping),  devours  the  leaves, 
but  is  said  not  to  do  any  serious  injury  to  the  tree.  (See  Ent.  Mag.,  i.  p.  427.) 
It  is  a  beautiful  little  insect,  covered  with  a  brilliant  cuirass  of  green  and 
gold,  and  having  the  thighs  of  its  hinder  legs  so  large  as  to  appear  almost 
round.  These  insects  are  so  lively,  and  so  quick  in  their  movements,  that, 
though  a  branch  may  appear  covered  with  them  one  moment,  the  next  they 
have  all  vanished.  The  larva?  are  small  and  slender,  and  devour  the  leaves 
equally  with  the  perfect  insect.  (See  Diet.  Clauique  d'Hut.  Nat^  ait. 
Airjse;  and  Kouv.  Court  tFAgric.,  torn.  i.  p.  256.)  in  the  Dictiomutire de* 
Eaux  et  ForHty  and  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hmmel,  it  is  mentioned  that  galls, 
or  small  bladders,  are  produced  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  by  the  puncture  of 
some  kind  of  insect  (probably  some  species  of  Cynips),  which  are  first  green, 
hot  afterwards  turn  black.  These  galls  each  contain  some  drops  of  a  liquid, 
which  is  called,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  ehn  balm,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  recent  wounds.  In  the  Noumeau  Court  <P  Agriculture, 
four  insects  that  feed  on  the  elm  are  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  common 
caterpillar  J?6mbyx  ehrysorrhce'a  Fa*.,  which  destroys  the  leaf  buds  and  leaves 
entirely,  so  as  to  give  the  tree,  in  soring,  the  appearance  of  winter.  The  second 
&  the1  galeruque  de  1'orme  (Galeruca  ulmari£nsis  Fab.),  a  coleopterous  insect, 
tire  larvae  of  which,  fn  some  seasons,  entirely  destroy  the  leaves  of  the  elm  trees 
in  ihe^potnle  promenades  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Spenee 
mention^  that,  visiting  the  boulevards  at  Rouen,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  he 
found  the  larvae  of  this  insect  had  so  completely  destroyed  the  leaves  of  the 
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etma  planted  there,  by  eating  the  parenchyma,  and  leaving  the  skeleton  of  toe 
lean*  dry  and  brown,  that,  at  first  sight,  he  supposed  they  had  all  been 
blighted  by  wine  neighbouring  manufactory  of  arid.  These  larval  are  blackish, 
and  exhale,  when  crushed,  a  moat  disagreeable  smell.  They  coil  up  the 
moment  they  are  touched,  and  let  themselves  fall  to  the  ground.  The  perfect 
insect  is  exowndj  sluggish  in  its  movements,  counterfeiting  death,  in  eases  of 
danger,  rather  than  unfolding  its  wings  to  fly  away.  (See  Diet.  Clamqu* 
tTHiil.  Nat.,  art.  Gnleruoue.i  It  conceals  itself  in  tbe  interstices  of  the  bark, 
under  stones,  and  between  the  bricks  of  walls  ;  and  will  produce,  sometimes, 
three  generations  in  the  course  of  one  summer.  The  third  is  a  species  of  foa- 
ms (t'lisaus  Ligniperds  Fab.),  or  Goat  Moth  (j£g.l«33.),  which  has  destroyed 


innumerable  trees,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  larva 
(Jig.  1233.  a)  is  about  3  in.  long,  with  its  body  sprinkled  with  Blander  hairs ; 
it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  on  tbe  back,  becoming  yellow  beneath,  with  eight 
breathing-holes  on  the  sides,  and  a  black  head.  It  exhales  a  most  disagreeable 
odour,  which  is  produced  by  an  oily  and  very  acrid  liquor,  which  it  discharges 
from  its  mouth;  and  the  use  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  to  soften  the  wood  be- 
fore it  devours  it.  This  liquor  has  a  Strong  scent,  like  that  of  a  goat,  whence  tbe 
English  name  of  the  insect  is  derived.  The  pupu  (c)  in  brown,  the  abdominal 
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segments  bearing  two  row*  of  spines  directed  backwards.  Before  the  larra 
becomes  a  pupa,  it  spins  a  strong  web,  intermixed  with  particles  of  wood, 
which  constitute*  its  cocoon  (6);  in  some  instances  the  larva  changes  toe.  pupa 
under  ground.  Inyig.  1233.,  a,  f,  a,  A,  and  i  are  representations  magnified 
of  the  spines  upon  certain  of  the  abdominal  segments  ;  e  represents  the  4th 
abdominal  segment  seen  laterally  ;/,  three  of  the  basal  row  of  spines ;  g,  three 
of  the  hinder  row  of  spines ;  and  h,  three  of  the  basal 
row  of  spines  of  the  9th  abdominal  segment.  Fig. 
1234.  represents  the  jaws,  or  mandibles,  of  the  larva, 
with  which  it  cuts  its  way  through  the  wood  :  in  this 
figure,  a  is  the  mandible;  £  is  the  labrum,  or  upper 
lip ;  and  c  shows  the  clypeus.     These  mandibles  I 


formidable-looking  instruments,  each  having  the  ap- 
Dearance  of  a  sort  of  chisel,  with  a  toothed  edge.    The  perfect  insect  (d  in  A, 
13.)  has  dark  grey  wings,  clouded  with  dark  brown,  and  streaked  with  Mack 


The  imago  belongs  to  the  class  of  insects  that  fly  by  night,  and  it  appears  about 
the  end  of  June.  The  female  lays  but  one  course  of  eggs,  but  these  generally 
amount  Mi  1000  in  number,  and  are  always  deposited  at  the  base  of  the  trues ; 
whence  the  caterpillars  penetrate  the  bark,  wherever  they  can  find  the  easiest 
entrance.  The  eggs  are  small,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  imago;  and  the 
caterpillar,  which  grows  to  a  liirgc  size,  is  said  to  remain  in  the  larva  state  three 
years.  The  large  sue  of  the  larva,  Sanwuelle  observes,  compared  with  thesmali- 
neas  of  the  egg,  strengthens  this  idea,  and  prepares  us  to  expect  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  consume  a  great  quantity  of  wood  in  the  progress  of  its  growth.  The 
smeQ  of  the  larva  is  so  strong,  as  to  be  easily  perceived  by  persons  passing  near 
trees  infested  with  it.  (SamooeUe.)     The  green  woodpecker  preys  upon  the* 


tree  is  the  scolytus.    The  8.  destructor 
is  generally  considered  by  far  the  most 

rioos;    but  it  fa  Bar*-*— '  :-  :*~   " 

soother  species,  the 


ash,  the  walnut,  the  beech,  the  lime,  and  some  kinds  of  willow  and  poplar. 
The  larva;  devour  the  liber,  or   inner  bark,  making  long   galleries  in  the 
wood,  like  the  insects   that  attack  the  pear  tree  (see  p.  886.),  and  finally 
destroying  the  tree.   Many  remedies  have  been  proposed ;  but  that  of  LatreiUe 
appears  to  be  most  approved  of  in  France.     This  consists  in  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  tret,  where  it  has  been  observed  that  the  females  always  deposit 
their  eggs,  with  a  thick  coating  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  which  the 
insects  cannot  penel rate.    For  farther  inform- 
ation respecting  this  insect,  see  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xiL  p.  464.    The  fourth  enemy  of  the  elm 
tree  is  the  scolytus.     The  S.  destructor  Otis. 

--I  .       .  r  .,  -.__.   jt)ju_ 

i.  urmatus. 

The  female  insect 
{Jig.  1833.,  in  which  a  is  the  natural  size, 
and  d  the  insect  magnified),  about  July,  bores 
through  the  bark,  until  she  has  reached  the 
point  between  the  soft  wood  and  the  inner 
bark;  she  then  forms  in  die  latter  a  vertical 
channel,  usually  upwards,  of  about  2  in.  in 
length,  on  each  side  of  which  she  deposits  her 
eggs  as  she  advances,  to  the  number  of  from  80 
toSOinall.  It  appears  probable  that,  after  do- 
ing this,  site  dies,  without  making  her  wavout 
again,  as  she  may  be  often  found  dead  at  the 
end  of  the  channel.  Aboot  September,  the 
larva  are  batched;  and  they  commence  feed- 
ing upon  the  matter  of  'the  inner  bark  (c),  at 
the  edge  of  the  Channel  (ft),  and,  in  a  very  '~do 

oa  that  of  ihesoft  wood  opposite;  advancing,  as  they  feed,  in  a 
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course  at  about  right  angles  from  the  I 

primary  'channel,  tin   each   aide  of  it. 

(See  A-  1236-J    The  true  food  of  the 

insect    it    the  inner   bark;    and    the 

erosion  of  the  sufi  wood  is  so  alight,1 

m  to   be,  perhaps,   nearly  accidental. 

The   course   of  each  individual  larva; 

on  each  aide  of  the  primary  channel,  b 

about  parallel'  Ui  that  of  the  larva  next 

to  it ;  and  each  forms  a  channel  by  its 

feeding  that  is   enlarged  as  the  larva 

increases  in  size.    When  each  larva  has 

finished  its  course  of  feeding  it  stops  in 

its  progress,  turns  to  a  pupa,  and  then  to 

a  beetle ;  after  which  it  gnaws  a  straight 

hole  through  the  bu/k,  and  comes  out. 

The    beetles   begin   to    i 

about  the  latter  end  of  Mi 

following  that  in  which  t)      

deposited.  The  sexes  afterwards  pair, 
and  the  females,  bearing  eggs,  bore 
through  the  bark,  as  before  detailed ;  and  so  on  from  generation  to  generation, 


md  year  to  year. 
The  res  '     '  ' 


ie  result  of  the  erosions  of  the  female  parent,  and  of  the  larva,  in  the  inner 

bark  and  soft  wood,  is  that  of  cutting  on  the  vital  connexion  between  these 
two  parts;  and,  when  the  erosions  effected  in  a  tree  have  become  numerous,  of 
occasioning  its  death,  by  preventing  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  scolytue  never  attacks  a  tree  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
Mate;  and,  also,  that  trees  suffering  under  carcinoma  (see  p.  1385.)  are1  par- 
ticularly liable  to  it.  In  the  year  1823,  an  avenue  of  elm  trees  in  Camberwell 
Grove  were  attacked  by  this  disease,  which  was  supposed  to  be  brought  on 
by  the  gas  which  escaped  from  the  pipes  laid  down  along  the  read  being 
absorbed  by  the  roots ;  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  suit  in  Chancery  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  proprietors  of  the  gas-works.  Various  parsons,  considered 
as  competent  Judges,  were  employed  to  ascertain  the  eanse  of  the  decay  of  the 
elms ;  and  their  general  conclusion  was,  that  the  carcinoma  had  been  brought 
on  by  old  age,  excavations  for  building  in  an  exceedingly  dry  soil,  and  an  extraor- 
dinarily dry  summer,  and  that  the  gas  hail  had  no  influence  in  producing  the  decay 
of  the  trees.  The  trunks  of  the  trees,  when  examined  in  1886,  were  found 
infested  with  an  immense  number  of  larvte  feeding  on  the  soft  Inner  bark.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  Camberwell  elms  will  be  found  in  the  (nmJtwr'i  Ma- 
gaanf,vo\.  i.  p.  378.  In  relation  t<>  the  capability  of  the  scolytUK  to  effect  injury 
on  elm  trees,  it  is  stated  that  00,000  have  been  found  in. a  single  tree.  It 
has  also  been  remarked  that  the  scolvti  seldom  destroy  the  trees  they  attack 
the  first  year  that  they  commence  their  ravages ;  and  that  they  prefer  a  tree 
that  they  have  already  begun  to  devour,  to  a  young  and  vigorous  tree. 
(See  the  observations  of  Mr.  Speuce  in  p.  1389.)  It  ia  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  infested  trees,  as  the  bark  will  be  found  perforated  by  small  boles, 
as  if  made  by  shot  or  a  brad-awl,  in  various  parts;  and  little  partk'lns 
of  a  substance  like  fine  sawdust  will  be  (bund  on  the  rough  surface  of  the 
bark,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  scolyti,  as  Mr.  Demon,  sen.,  has 
observed,  never  attack  dead  trees  The  So6(ytus  destructor,  as  an  enemy  to 
elm  trees,  appears  first  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  entomologists  in 
England  about  the  year  1884,  by  M'Lmy's  Report  to  Hut  Tramury  upon 
the  stare  of  the  elms  in  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks.  (See  thru  Report  in 
E<bn.  I'hil.  Journ.,  No.  xwci.  art.  18.;  and  seeTilloch's  Phti.  Mag.,  Oct.  1SSO, 
art.  SI.)  In  the  year  1888,  a  controversy  was  carried  on  in  a  Cambridge 
newspaper,  between  Mr.  John  Denson,  sen.,  the  author  of  A  Pwntmft  Wane 
la  Landmwwri,  &c,  and  Mr.  J.  Deck  of  Cambridge,  respecting  the  cause  of 
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the  death  of  certain  elms  in  the  public. 

walks  in  that  city.    Mr.  Deck's  opinion 

was,  that  the  trees  were  destroyed  by  - 

the  insects  j  and  Mr.  Denson's,  that  the 

trees  were  only  attacked  by  tbe  Insects  .,. 

after  they  had  become  Injured  or  dia-   -  , 

eased.     To  prove  this,   Mr.  Benson 

•elected  in  disown  garden,  to  the  spring 

of  IB28,  a  healthy  young  elm,  about  i 

l&ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 

•urfaCB  of  tbe  ground.    At  about  SO  in. 

up  the  stem,  that  is,  nt  b,  jigAITi,  he 

says,  "I  cut  out  completely  round  the 

stem  a  band,  or  ring,  of  bark,  about  _ 

4  in.  broad,  expecting  by  this  act  to 

intercept  the  passage  of  the  sap  toed, 

and  thence  to  Weed  in  a  duly  diseased 

and  paralysed  state,  to  be  perforated  by 

the  scaly tus  in  June  or  July;  while,  by  -a 

retaining  a  alive,  and  in  a  growing  state, 

I  should  be  able  to  witness  whether 

the  insect  would  attack  tbe  live  part 

also,  or  not.    Quite  contrary  to  my  ex-  ft 

peetation,  c  d  (the  tree  had  been  de-  A 

prived  of  ita  head  when  I  adopted  it  for 

my  experiment)   emitted  side  shoots, 

and  grew  as  freely  through  the  season 

of  growth,  both  of  1888  and  18S8,  as  a 

itself;  evincing,  indeed,  no  difference,  other  from  a,  or  other  elma  standing  near 

it,  except  that  the  leaves  turned  yellow  somewhat  earlier,  and  fell  somewhat 

sootier.    Too  impatient  to  wait  longer,  early  to  1830,  from  e  d  I  cut  off  d,  a 

piece  about  9ft.  long,  and  placed  it  near  the  remainder  of  the  tree;  and,  to  my 

great  gratification,  in  June,  d  was  visited  by  acolyti,  perforated  in  many  places, 

and,  from  the  eggs  then  deposited,  now  (Sept.  8.  1830)  teems  with  Urn*; 

while  iic  did  not  receive  a  single  perforation,  and  now  doe*  not  contain  a 

single  larva.     This  result  satisfies  my  mind  that  the  Scolytus  destructor  is 

altogether  guiltless  of  causing  the  death  of  healthy  growing  trees." 

In  this  controversy,  we  are  informed  by  William  Spence,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,wbo 
baa  recently  attended  to  this  subject,  that  both  parties,  like  the  knights  who 
quarrelled  about  the  shield  with  one  side  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver,  are 
both  right  and  both  wrong.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Denton  maintains,  that  the 
female  ecolyt*  never  deposit  their  eggs  in  trees  perfectly  healthy ;  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  both  they  and  tbe  males  pierce  young  and  healthy  trees 
for  the  sake  of  eating  the  inner  bark,  which  constitutes  their  food ;  and  that 
the  numerous  boles  which  they  thus  cause,  partly  from  the  lues  of  sap  which 
•slides  from  them,  and  partly  from  tbe  effect  of  tbe  ram  which  lodges  in  them, 
to  a  few  years  bring  the  trees  in  which  they  occur  into  that  incipient  stale  of 
SI  health  in  which  the  female  selects  tbem  for  laying  her  egga,  just  as  to  tree* 
begsaning  to  decay  naturally ;  and  thus  healthy  trees  are  effectually  destroyed 
by  the  combined  operations,  first  and  last,  of  the  acolyti  of  both  sexes,  though 
not  to  consequence  of  the  sole  deposition  of  tbe  eggs  of  the  female.  That 
this  explanation  of  tbe  subject,  so  happily  reconciling  former  apparently 
contradictory  facta,  for  which  those  who  ere  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
tbe  elm  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished  naturalist,  M.  Audouto,  professor 
of  entomology  at  the  Museum  d'Histoire  Narurelle  at  Paris,  who  baa 
re  gently  closely  studied  tbe  habits  of  these  insects,  is  correct,  Mr.  Spence, 
to  whom 'he  communicated  it  this  spring,  informs  us  he  has  had  numerous 
i  ip|li  m  unit  inn  of  proving  in  tbe  most  satisfactory  manner;   having,  both  at 
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Brussels  fwhere,  in  consequence  of  his  suggestions  to  the  local  authorities,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  cut  down  from  20  to  30  large  trees  attacked  by 
Scolytus  destructor  in  the  Park,  and  from  50  to  60  younger  ones  in  the 
boulevards),  and  also  during  a  tour  in  the  north  of  France  this  summer 
(where  he  found  the  promenades  of  elms  equally  ravaged  by  the  scolyti  at 
Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  Montreuil,  Rouen,  Havre  de  Grace,  Caen, 
St.  Lo,  Granville,  &cJ,  seen  hundreds  of  young  trees  in  that  incipient 
state  of  decay  indicated  by  M.  Audouin  as  arising  from  the  attacks  of  the 
scolyti  simply  for  food ;  and  great  numbers  of  these  in  which  the  females, 
having  found  them  sufficiently  debilitated,  had  deposited  their  eggs,  and  given 
birth  to  numerous  broods  of  larvae,  which  had  caused  them  to  be  either  dead 
or  fast  dying. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overvalue,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
importance  of  AL  Audouin's  discovery,  which,  if  it  bad  been  formerly  known 
and  acted  upon,  might  have  saved  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  elms  in  the 
promenades  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  ravages  of  Sc61ytus  destructor,  as  well  as  50,000  young 
oaks  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  which  it  has  been  recently  necessary 
to  cut  down  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  another  insect  of  the  same  tribe, 
8.  pygmevus.  The  practical  directions  to  which  it  leads,  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  scolyti,  are  very  simple,  and  may 
be  briefly  expressed  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  first  thins  to  be  done  is,  to  pare  away  the  exterior  rough  bark  with 
a  cooper's  spokeshave,  or  other  convenient  tool :  this  admits  of  a  distinct 
inspection  of  the  actual  state  of  the  trees,  which,  if  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
inner  bark  either  of  small  holes  in  old  trees,  or  of  those  superficial  furrows 
which  the  scolyti  make  for  food  in  young  trees  (and  which  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  natural  crevices  in  the  bark  by  their  dark-coloured  and  dead 
margins),  may  be  pronounced  to  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  and  requiring 
no  further  attention. 

2.  If  the  inner  bark  exhibits  either  of  the  appearances  just  mentioned,  the 
next  thing  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  female  has  already  deposited  her 
eggs  in  it,  and  if  it  contain  the  larvae  of  the  scolyti :  to  know  which,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  away  portions  here  and  there  of  the  bark  down  to  the  actual 
wood,  and  examine  them ;  and,  if  the  existence  of  larvae  be  proved,  the 
trees  should  be  cut  down,  and  their  bark  peeled  off,  and  every  fragment  of  it 
carefully  burnt. 

3.  Those  trees  which,  though  pierced  with  exterior  superficial  boles  or 
narrows,  have  no  larvae  in  them,  are  such  as  have  been  attacted  by  the  scolyti 
for  food  only ;  and,  if  they  be  carefully  brushed  over  with  coal  tar,  the  smell  of 
which  is  highly  offensive  to  the  perfect  scolvti,  there  is  every  probability  that 
they  will  be  secure  from  the  future  attacks  of  the  females ;  and  that  the 
repetition  of  the  same  process  in  the  spring,  for  a  year  or  two,  would  enable 
them  to  resume  their  vigour,  and  to  become  healthy  trees ;  for  the  future  fate 
of  which,  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  removal  of  all  the  trees  actually  diseased 
has  been  attended  to,  there  would  be  no  need  for  apprehension.  It  is  in  this 
way,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Spence,  that  a  great  number  of  the  young  elm 
trees  in  the  boulevards  at  Brussels,  brought  into  an  incipient  stage  of  debility 
by  the  attacks  of  the  scolyti  for  food,  but  not  yet  attacked  by  the  females, 
were  treated  in  the  spring  of  1836  with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  result; 
though,  of  course,  some  years  must  elapse  before  any  absolute  deductions  can 
be  drawn  from  the  experiment.  The  above  most  important  information  was 
communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Spence  in  December,  1836. 

Recorded  Elm*.  Evelyn,  to  prove  that  the  elm  attains  "  a  prodigious  growth 
in  less  than  a  person's  age,"  mentions  a  tree  which  he  had  seen,  "  planted  by 
the  band  of  a  countess,  living  not  long  since,  which  was  near  12  ft.  in  compass, 
and  of  a  height  proportionable."  He  mentions  elms, "  now  standing  in  good 
numbers  which  wilt  bear  almost  3  ft.  square  for  more  than  40  ft.  in  height." 
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"  Mine  own  hands,"  he  adds, "  measured  a  table  more  than  once,  of  about  5  ft. 
in  breadth,  9}  ft.  in  length,  and  6  in.  thick,  all  entire  and  dear.  This,  cut  out 
of  a  tree  felled  by  my  father's  order,  was  made  a  pastry  board. . . .  The  incom- 
parable walks  at  the  royal  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid  were  planted," 
ne  continues,  "with  this  majestic  tree."  These  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
ehas  that  were  planted  in  Spain ;  and  Baron  Dillon  tells  us  that,  when  he  saw 
them,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  they  were  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  in  a 
healthy  state.  The  plants  were  taken  from  England  by  Philip  II.,  who  had 
married  Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  of  England. 
Henry  IV.  of  Prance  planted  an  dm  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  in  Paris, 
which  stood  till  it  was  destroyed  during  the  first  French  revolution .  A  n  elm  in 
Switzerland,  near  Morges,  at  the  time  it  was  blown  down,  had  a  trunk  17  ft. 
7  in.  in  diameter,  and  was  estimated  to  be  335  years  old.  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
■aid  to  have  planted  an  elm  at  Chelsea,  which  was  cut  down  in  1745,  and 
sold  for  a  guinea  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  become  a  nuisance  to  the  public  road,  close  to  which  it  stood,  from 
its  great  size  and  age.  It  was  13  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  half  as 
much  at  the  height  of  4*  ft.  Before  the  hard  frost  in  1739-40  had  injured  its 
top,  it  was  1 10  ft.  high.  *Rie  Crawley  Elm,  which  has  been  figured  by  Strutt, 
stands  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Brighton.  It  is  70  ft.  high,  and  the 
trunk  is  61  ft.  in  drcumference  at  the  ground.  Its  trunk  is  perforated  to  the 
very  top ;  and  it  measures  35  ft.  round  the  inside  at  2  ft.  from  the  base.  There 
is  a  regular  door  to  die  cavity  in  this  tree,  the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor;  but  it  is  opened  on  particular  occasions,when  the  neighbours  meet 
to  regale  themselves  within  the  cavity,  which  is  capable  of  containing  a  party 
of  more  than  a  dozen.  The  floor  is  paved  with  bricks.  Madame  de  Genhs 
says  a  poor  woman  gave  birth  to  an  infant  in  the  hollow  of  this  tree,  where 
she  afterwards  resided  for  a  long  time  A  hollow  elm  stood  formerly  at 
Hampstead,  but  in  what  spot  is  uncertain.  It  was  engraved  by  the  cele- 
brated Hollar,  in  1653 ;  and  fig.  1238.  is  a  copy  of  it  from  Parke's  Hampstead, 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  I  in.  to  12ft.  u  The  Great  Hollow  Elm  Tree  of 
Hampstead/'  as  it  is  called  in  die  engraving,  was  upwards  of  42  ft.  high.  ft 
was  hollow  from  the  ground  to  the  summit,  from  which  the  trunk  appears  to 
have  been  abruptly  broken  off ;  and  in  the  hollow  a  wooden  stair,  or  ladder,  was 
formed,  which  conducted  to  a  turret  on  the  top,  containing  seats  on  which  six 
persons  might  sit.  The  following  quaint  description  is  given  on  the  margin  of 
the  engraving:  —  **  1.  The  bottom  above  ground,  in  compass,  is  28  foote. 
2.  The  breadth  of  the  doore  is  2  foote.  3.  The  compass  of  the  turret  on 
the  top  is  34  foote.  4%  The  doore  in  height  to  goe  in  is  6  foote  2  inches.  8. 
The  height  of  tile  turret  is  33  foote.  11.  The  tights  into  the  tree  is  16. 
18.  The  steppe  to  goe  up  is  42.  1 9.  The  seat  above  the  steppe  six  may  sitt  on, 
and  round  about  roome  tor  fbureteene  moore.  All  the  way  von  goe  up  within 
the  hollow-  tree."  (Parke's  Hampstead,  p.  34.)  About  the  tune  that  the 
engraving  was  published,  a  number  of  rhymes  were  printed  on  the  subject  of 
this  tree,  some  of  them  by  Robert  Codrmgton ;  and  others  were  printed  by 
B.  Cotes,  and  were  a  to  be  given  or  Bold  in  the  Hollow  Tree  at  Hampstead.'* 
Hollar's  engraving  appears  also  to  have  been  sold  at  the  tree.  Nine  elm  trees, 
standing  on  Hampstead  Heath  in  1805,  were  celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Edward 
Cbxe,  Esq.,  published  in  that  year.  (Ibid.,  p.  46.)  In  a  manuscript  lent  to 
Professor  Martyn  by  Craven  Ord,  Esq.,  of  Purser's  Cross,  and  probably 
written  by  ddys  (die  translator  of  Camden's  Britannia,  who  died  in  1761), 
mention  is  made  of  several  remarkable  elms.  One  at  Charlton,  in  Kent, 
about  which  it  is  said  Horn  Fair  was  kept,  spread  8 yards  on  every  side;  the 
height  was  about  10  yards,  but  the  trunk  not  above  1  ft.  in  diameter.  One  of 
Sir  Frauds  Bacon's  elms,  in  Gray's  Inn  walks,  planted  in  1600,  was  felled, 
upon  a  suspected  decay, in  1720  or  1726,  and  was  12 ft.  round;  its  head 
contained  46  ft.  of  timber.  In  1750,  not  above  eight  trees  of  his  planting  were 
left.  They  were  planted  in  1600.  At  Fulham  are,  or  were,  some  elms  planted 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI. ;  and  one  at  Richmond,  said  to  be  planted  by 
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a  courtier  of  King  Henry  VII.,  whilst  that  king  kept  his  court  there,  and  yet 
(in  Oidys's  time)  in  its  prime.  The  row  of  elms  on  that  ride  of  the  Mall  in 
St.  James's  Park  next  to  the  palace  are  some  of  them  about  160  yean  of  age. 
One,  which  stood  at  the  upper  end,  turning  to  the  Green  Park,  being  blown 
down,  was  found  to  be  above  GO  ft.  in  height,  and  near  1!  ft.  in  circumference 
near  the  root.  They  are  now  (in  1605)  considerably  more  than  800  yean 
old;  but  very  few  are  remaining  [in  1836,  none],  and  those  very  much  de- 
cayed. Two  elms,  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  were  sizeable  trees  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Stately  rows  of  elms,  at  HiUhall,  in  Essex,  are  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  (Mart.  MM.)  On  the  89th 
of  November,  1836,  some  of  the  largest  elms  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
also  in  Kensington  Gardens,  were  blown  down  during  a  tremendous  hur- 
ricane, which  made  dreadful  havock  among  large  trees  in  most  parts  of 
England.  Mr.  Cone,  in  his  account  of  Monmouthshire,  mentions  an  ancient 
elm  at  Ragland  Castle,  which  was  28  ft.  5  in.  in  circumference  near  the  root 
(It/id.)  Mr.  Boutcher  informs  us  that  he  sold  a  line  of  English  elms,  about 
60  in  number,  at  a  guinea  a.  tree,  at  24  years'  growth  :  they  were  about 
18  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  above  ground,  and  40  ft.  high.  It  is  probably  the 
tree  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  from  Martyn's  Miller,  as  having  been 
planted  by  a  courtier  of  Henry  VII.,  that  Mr.  Jesse  alludes  to  in  the  2d  series 
of  his  Gfamtagfa  He  says,  "At  the  north-west  angle  of  Kichmond  Green  may 
now  be  seen  the  trunk  of  an  ancient  elm,  called  the  Queen's  Elm,  from 
having,  it  is  said,  been  a  favourite  tree  of  Queen  Elizabeth's.  Some  kind  hand, 
with  equal  good  taste  and  feeling,  has  planted  Ivy  round  its  naked  trunk;  snd 
the  inhabitants  of  Richmond,  much  to  their  credit,  have  protected  it  from 
injury  by  surrounding  it  with  a  poled  fence.  The  ivy  has  thriven,  and  the 
lately  naked  trunk  is  now  richly  covered  with  n  verdant  mantle."  (p.  268.) 
Mr.  Jesse  also  mentions  an  elm  tree  in  Hampton  Court  Park,  called  King 
Charles's  Swing,  which,  he  says,  "  is  curious  from  its  size  and  shape.  At  8  ft. 
from  the  ground,  it   measures  38  ft.  in  circumference. ...  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
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generally  known,  that  one  of  the  elm  trees  standing  near  the  entrance  of  the? 
passage  leading  to  Spring  Gardens  was  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
brother  to  Charles  I.  As  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  walking  with  his 
guards  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall,  on  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he 
turned  to  one  of  his  attendants,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  the  tree."    (Jesse's  Glean.,  2d  series,  p.  273.) 

Piffe's  Elm,  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  between  Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury, 
was,  in  1783,  the  finest  tree  of  the  species  in  the  county.  It  was  then  mea- 
sured by  Marshall,  and  found  to  girt  16  ft.  at  the  smallest  part  of  the  trunk. 
It  was  between  70  ft.  and  80  ft.  high,  and  its  head  proportionally  wide. 

The  Chipstead  Elm,  in  Kent,  figured  by  Strutt,was  60  ft.  high,  and  contained 
268  ft.  of  timber.     Its  trunk  was  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  tree  appeared  very 
luxuriant  when  Mr.  Strutt  made  his  drawing ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  as 
we  were  informed  by  J.  Polhill,  Esq.,  the  tree  did  not  put  forth  its  leaves,  and 
it  stood  throughout  the  following  summer  a  leafless  trunk.    The  elms  at 
Mongewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  a  place  celebrated  by  Leland  for  its  "  faire  woodes," 
are  also  engraved  by  Strutt.    The  largest  is  79  ft.  high,  14  ft.  in  circumference 
at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the  head  65  ft.,  and  it  contains  250  ft. 
of  solid  timber.     About  the  centre  of  a  group  of  these  elms  stands  an  urn, 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  two  highly  valued  friends  of  the  possessor  in  1830, 
who  was  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  whom,  Mr.  Strutt  observes,  "  it  was  de- 
lightful to  contemplate  wandering,  in  his  90th  year,  amidst  shades  with  which 
he  was  almost  coeval,  and  which  in  freshness  and  tranquillity  afforded  most 
suitable  emblems  of  his  own  green  and  venerable  old  age."     In  Ireland,  the 
dimensions  of  several  elms  are  recorded  by  Hayes,  which,  though  the  specie? 
is  not  named,  we  think  belong  to  U.  campestris.     Near  Arklow,  at  Shelton, 
an  elm  had  a  trunk  5  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.     At 
Luttrelstown,  an  elm  by  the  road  side  girted  18  ft.  10  in.  at  the  ground,  and 
had  a  straight  trunk  40  ft.  high.    In  the  county  of  Kildare  stood  an  elm,  which, 
till  the  year  1762,  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  tree  of  the  species  in  the  world. 
The  diameter  of  the  bead,  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches, 
exceeded  34  yards ;  but  in  the  end  of  that  year  the  two  principal  arms  fell  from 
the  trunk  in  one  night,  apparently  from  their  own  weight,  as  the  weather  was 
perfectly  calm.  The  timber  contained  in  these  branches  alone  sold  for  5  guineas. 
In  this  situation  the  tree  continued  till  the  winter  of  1776,  when  a  violent  storm 
tore  up  the  whole  by  the  roots,  with  a  great  mass  of  soil  and  rock  adhering  to 
them.     Some  time  previous  to  this  the  trunk  had  been  carefully  measured, 
and  was  found  to  be  38  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference.     It  had  been  hollow  for 
some  years;  and  the  value  of  its  timber  by  no  means  answered  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  sale  of  its  two  branches  in  1762.    We  have 
nothing  certain  as  to  its  age ;  but  tradition  supposes  it  to  have  been  planted 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Wolstan,  some  time  before  the  dissolution  of  that  mo- 
nastery, which  happened  in  the  year  1538.    An  elm  at  Carton,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  is  14ft.  8  in.  round  near  the  bottom,  diminishing  like  the 
shaft  of  a  Doric  column,  and  being  13  ft.  in  circumference  at  16ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  containing  169  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

StaSkOa.  Existing  Trees.  V'tmut  campistrit  in  ike  Environs  of  London.  At  Ham  House,  Essex, 
It  is  88  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.,  and  of  the  head  73  ft.  Id  the  Fulham  Nursery,  70  yean 
planted,  H is  60  ft.  high.  At  York  House,  Twickenham,  ISO  yean  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3}  ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft 

Vhmu  cmnpiiirU  South  of  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  200  years  planted,  it  is  100  ft 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  62  ft ;  at  Muswell  Hill,  it  is  77  ft  high,  with 
a  trunk  1  ft  in  diameter.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melburv  Park,  200  years  old,  it  is  125  ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  6  ft  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresford,  81  years  planted,  it  is 
73  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  48 ft ;  at  StrathfJeldsaye,  130 ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  5J  ft,  and  of  the  head  72  ft  In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  Wilkins's  Nursery,  35 
years  old,  it  is  60  ft  high.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Leigh  Court,  it  is  90  ft  high,  diameter .  of  the  trunk 
fif  ft,  and  of  the  bead  60  ft  i  another,  14  years  planted,  is  50  ft  high  :  at  Nettlecombe,  210  years  old, 
it  is  100  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft.  In  Surrey,  at  Farnham  Castle, 
it  is  96  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft  9  In.,  and  of  the  head  85  ft ;  at  St  Anne's  Hill,  it  is  82  ft 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  64  ft ;  at  Claremont,  It  is  100  ft  high,  diameter 


of  the  trunk  6  ft,  and  of  the  bead  85  ft    In  Sussex,  at  Cowdry,  it  is  45  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  4ft  10 in. ;  and  at  Parham  Park,  there  are  some  fine  specimens.    In  Wiltshire,  a '  """ 
Castle,  50  years  planted,  it  is  70  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  head  42  ft 


U.  campistrU  North  of  London.    In  Bedfordshire,  at  Flitwick  House,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
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*ft.  lOln.  In  diameter.  In  Berkshire,  *  Bearwood,  IB  yeara  planted,  it  li  MH  Ugh,  ttmrtei 
of  the  trunk  8in.,andofthehead  1BH.  In  Bucklngham.hlre,  at  Temple  Houae,  40  yeir.  planted. 
It  it  50ft.  high;  diameter  oT  the  trunk  Sft.lttd  of  the  head  40  ft  In  Denthgtuhlre,  at  Llanbede 
Hall,70year.  planted,  it  le  51ft  high,  dia- 

48ft  In  Plntihlre,  ll  Gredingron,  It  ta 78 1*. 
bllh.andthediamMtratttiiitrunii3ft.91iu 
In  Gloucettenhlre,  at  Doddington  Park,  it 
ii  90  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft,  and 
DfUwheadMfift.  In  tlerrfonlrhi 
Cwtle.  it  li  95  a  high,  diameter  of  tlir-ttuNk 
B  ft.,  and  of  the  head  HO  ft.  j  ml  EaaMM 
Castle,  IS  jean  planted,  it  la  MIL  high  j   at 

1139.  to  ■atafi  of  lb.  to SOft,  from  a  drawl 
Ini  kindly  aent  to  m  by  Mr.  Hit  Brown, 

Srdcner  at  stoke  Edith  Park,  neartedbury. 
Henf0Tdihlre.atKatfleld.il  one  4B  ft  fn 


start,  conlainlngt&cubicfeetof  limber,    i 
Leiceetenhire.  at  Donninaton,  100  yenraulu. 
It  la  W  ft  hieh,  diameteiofthe  t 
aod  of  the  lead  94  ft.    Id  Oift  it 

Tew,  I'i  yearn  planted.  It  li  S3  a  high.  The 
plantation!  hetehayebeen  made  with  great 
Bar*  by  the  proprietor,  Matthew  Bolton, 
Eaq. ;  and  the  lucce*  haa  been  mo 
ordinary,  at  maj  be  Been  by  the  r 


In  Shropahlre,  at   Hardwlckc  G'mge.    II 

Part.  15  yeari  planted,  it  ll  Bit  high.    In 

Warwickshire,  at  L'oombe  Abbey, 800  j„r,  

ahlre.  at'lfadaor  Home,  ID  jean  planted,/!  ll  S5rt.' high  ;  at  Ooom'e,  Ifm  yearl  ofd.  It  [«  115a  high, 
dlameUeof  the  trunk  7  a,  and  of  the  head  10  ft.  :  .1  Hag  ley,  11  reaiaplantod.lt  Is  Ha  Ugh.  In 
Yorkshire,  aa  Studley  Park,  it  li  IBS  ft  high;  at  Hornby  Caatle,  It  It  81  a   high,  wlthi,  trunk  3ft 

each  (tee  Gard.  Mag.,  ml,  il,  p.  17.)  i  at  Sprotborourtl  Kill,  there  it  an  abn  80  ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  Si  ft.  and  of  the  head  lis  ft.,  which  UaaXd  to  be  tbe  flneet  in  England. 

U.  nmpfifrit  in  Me  Entirrmt  of  Edfironfg*.  At  Newhattle  Abbey,  It  la  75  ft  high,  diameterof 
tbe  trunk  gft  4  In.  .and   of  the  head  7*  ft;  Bt  Cramond  Houae.  It  La  70  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 

80ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft. 

V.  campturii  Soul*  of  RdlaJ™^*  In  Ay  rehire,  at  KllkorTan,  75  yeara  planted,  it  li  90ft  high, 
■uUDetwofth.tra.k3rL,  and  of  the  head  M  li.    In  .Ir.  it  la  SOft  high. 

diameter  of  the  trunk  4  IL,  and  of  the  bend  Uft  In  Haddlngtonthire,  It  Yeeter,  100  yean  planted, 
Ittla98ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  gin.,  and  of  the  head  63  ft;  at  Tjmimghain,  tt  liiflft. 
high,  dliinetsr  oflhetrunkaa  5in..  end  of  the  bead  tSIL  In  Benftewihlre,  at  Enklne  Houaa. 
It  li  SO  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  t  ft.  Sin.,  and  or  the  bend  00ft.  l  at  BotbweU  Caatle,  it  ia 
SS  a  high,  diameter  ofthe  trunk  5ft,  and  of  the  head  90  ft 

U.  campiltril  WorU  of  EdMliTwk.  In  Ban  (ah  ire,  at  Oordon  Caatle,  It  it  Brjft  high,  diameter  of 
thetruuh  J  a  4ln„  and  orthotic  ut  Cullen  Houie.  It  li  68  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
.„    .......  t„,.„  j  „,,■     '-™'-"-  MDyutt  Houie.  la  one  70ft  high    — -      -..«-.- 


ia  Cutle,  itliWfthlih, 

-    - 1  Cottanhy  Caatle,    1® 

dlnmeter  oflhe  trunk  !ia,  and  of  the  head  45ft     In  P    ■■  -" 
ll  9I>  ft.  high  j    another  Is  ISO  yean  old.  and  Wit  high, 
7Sft     In  Bneeahire,  at  Brahan  Caatle,  It  ia  75  ft.  high. 


,    ,    ..-    ._.-  .-,..  ii  70a  high, 

l'eitheliii.',  *t  Taymouth,  20  ,rnr«  iiluiit^d,  II 


"4. 


re,  (t^'fift 


a.  and  of  the  Seed  lift.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Hount  Juliet,  It  It  10*  ft.  hFah.  diameter  of  the 
.._..       ft  Sin.,  and  ofthe  head  Jilt  In  Klng'i  Ue  Potest,  IS yeara  planted,  It  la 

85  a  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  a  Sin,  and  of  the  head  S5  ft.  In  the  county  of  Down,  at  Mount 
Stewart,  SO  ream  planted.  It  In  SB  a  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sa  tin.,  and  of  the  head  3S  a  ;  at 
BalljkMdy,  lUOyean  old.it  la  Wit  high.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  eOyanra  planted,  it  ■> 
70a  high.  In  fjalwar,  at  Coole,  it  1.  (Ma  hiBh,  diameter  i>r  the  trunk  8ft.  and  of  the  head  Uft 
[a  Man,  at  mUkm  Ctwnw,  It  ai  SOft  nbnY  dluneter  oflhe  trunk  Sift,  and  or  the  bead  40  IL 

V.  camptmtrtl  I*  Frtuct.  At  Nantea.  in  the  nursery  of  If.  1>*  Nerrtcrea,  90  yean  nld,  ltlaTOft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  B  ft.  ;  In  the  Botanic  Harden  at  Armncbaa,  40  yean  old,  it  a  10ft. 
huTh,  the  diameter  ofthe  trunk  i  ft,  and  nfih.lMdona 

p,  jaagaaaar*  in  Germany.    InSuonj 


tar.  In  AUKfla,  at  Vienna,  In  the  IjlienboiJ  ftirden,  UIO  yeara  old.  It  li  to  ft  high, 
oftherrunk  1,  a,  and  of  the  head  SB  a  j  at  Koneniel,  40  yearn  old,  it  1>  35  a  high,  the 
»__»  -  .he  trunk  1ft,  and  of  the  head  18  ft  :  at  Haderadorf,  In  the  garden  of  Baron  Loudon,  40 
yean  old.  It  l>  30  ft  high,  with  *  trunk  14  In.  In  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  IS  ft  In 
(•nuila,  at  Berlin,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  50  year,  old,  it  li  to  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
eajtn,,  and  of  the  head  14  a:  in  UMPnuwl  lracl,  t:  yeara  old,  it  la  IS  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  II  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  a 

U.  nnwpf  ifrii  In  Uely.     In  Lomban1y.it  Monia,  M  jeaii  planted,  it  la  75a  high;  the  diameter 
oftheltunltlft9in,andoftheheKl45a  '  * 


i 
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Commercial  Statu  tics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high  are  20*.  per  hundred,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  36*. ;  the  striped-leaved 
variety  50*.  per  hundred.  At  Bollwyller,  large  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  and 
at  New  York,  37$  cents. 

X  2.  U.  (c.)  subero'sa  MaencK    The  cork-barked  Elm. 

IdentgUatkm.    Ebr.  Arb.,  14&;  WUId.  Sp.  PL, pt  1324,;  Baumz.,  991. ;  Ho*  FL  Auatr.  1. p.828. ; 

Eog.  Bot,  t  2161. ;  Engl.  FL,  2.  p.  21. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  p.  141. :  LindL  Synop.,  p.  226.  ;  Mackay  FL 

Hfoem.,  pt  1.  p.  241. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 
aynongmet.    V.  eainpeatris  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  t 197.  $  U.  cainp&trki  and  Theepbftfiti  Du  Ham. 

Arb.,  8.  p.  367. 1 108. ;  U.  vulgatiwima  fblio  kUo  ecabra  Get.  Emac.t14S0.  f.t  Rati  Syn.,  468. :  U. 

mowtikna  Cam,  BpiL,  t.  70.,  upper  fig. ;  common  Elm  Tree,  Hunt.  BveL  Syl.,  p.  119 ;  rOrme  Liege, 

l*Orme  Amgeux,  Fr. 
EmmwHup.    Eng.  Bot,  t  1101. }  Hayne,  t.2&;  Wood.  Med.  Bat,  1 197.  t  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  8. 1108.; 

Math,  valgr.,  1.  p.  ISa  £  ;  our  Jig.  124a  |  and  the  plate  In  our  laat  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  pointed,  rough,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated.  Flowers 
stalked,  4— 5-cleft.  Samara  almost  orbicular,  deeply  cloven,  glabrous. 
Branches  spreading;  their  bark1  corky.  (Smith  Eng.  FL)  Taller  and 
more  spreading  than  the  common  English  elm.  Bark, 
when  a  year  old,  covered  with  very  fine  dense  cork,  ^yr 
in  deep  fissures ;  whence  the  specific  name,  suberosa, ""?  \  § 
first  given  by  Moench,  and  adopted  by  Ehrhart.  (  J 
Leaves  rough  on  both  sides,  more  rounded,  and  twice  ^— ' 
or  thrice  as  large  as  in  U.  camp&tris ;  very  unequal 
at  the  base,  strongly,  sharply,  and  doubly  serrated, 
hairy  beneath,  with  dense  broad  tufts  at  the  origin  of 
the  transverse  ribs.  Flowers  much  earlier  than  the 
foliage,  stalked,  reddish,  with  4  or  d  rounded  segments, 
and  as  many  stamens,  with  dull  purple  anthers.  Sa- 
mara nearly  orbicular,  with  a  deep  sinus  reaching  to 
the  place  of  the  seed.  (Sm.  Engl.  Fl.)  A  very  marked 
kind  of  elm,  but  evidently  a  variety  of  27.  campestris ;  ^  \%W 
and  we  should  have  included  it  among  the  varieties  of  that  species,  had  there 
not  been  some  very  distinct  subvarieties  of  it,  which,  we  think,  may  be  more 
conveniently  kept  by  themselves;  and  because  we  should,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  been  obliged  to  include  U.  major,  also,  under  U.  campestris, 
it  being,  in  our  opinion,  as  much  a  variety  of  that  species  as  U.  suberosa. 
It  vanes  exceedingly  in  the  character  of  its  corky  bark ;  sometimes  being 
deeply  furrowed,  and  sometimes  much  less  so.  It  also  varies  much  in  the 
character  of  its  head;  being  sometimes  low,  loose,  and  spreading,  as  re- 
presented in  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume ;  and  sometimes  being  tall  and 
narrow.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  U.  montana,  or  by  layers  or  suckers. 

Varieties. 

1  U.  (c.)  s.  1  vulgarity  U.  suberosa  Hort.  Dur.  The  Dutch  cork-barked 
Elm.  — This,  except  the  American  elm  and  the  Canterbury  seedling 
( U.  montana  m&jor  glabra),  is  the  quickest-growing  of  any  that 
Mr.  Masters  cultivates.  It  is,  moreover,  valuable,  on  account  of  its 
growing  well  upon  the  Kentish  chalks ;  and  it  keeps  its  leaf  till 
late  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  tree  of  large  growth :  many  of  the  elms 
at  Windsor  are  of  this  kind. 

1  U.  (c.)  s.  2jBBuvarieqdtit  Lodd.  Cat.,ed.  1836 ;  U.  suberosa  variegata 

Hort.  Dur. ;  is  precisely  like  the  last,  except  in  its  variegation.  Mr. 
Masters  has  seen  a  few  of  very  large  dimensions ;  and  there  is  one  in  the 
grounds  of  G.  May,  Esq.,  Strood  House,  Heme,  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  beauty. 

2  U.  (c.)  s.  3  alba,  U.  suberosa  alba  Masters.  —  A  lower  tree,  of  more 

compact  growth,  than  the  two  preceding  varieties ;  and  often  growing 
into  an  oval,  or  rather  cone-shaped,  head.  Young  shoots  pubescent. 
Foliage  thickly  set.  Bark  much  wrinkled,  and  becoming  white 
with  age.  Fine  specimens  of  this  are  growing  in  Lee  Park,  near 
Canterbury. 

4  y  3 
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X  U.  (cA  s.  4  erkcta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  183  has  a  tall  narrow  head,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Cornish  elm ;  but  differing  from  that  tree  in 
having  much  broader  leaves,  and  a  corky  bark. 

t  U.  (c.)  s.  5  var.  The  broad-leaved  Hertfordshire  Elm,  Wood,  nursery- 
man at  Huntingdon.  —  The  shoots  show  some  tendency  to  become 
corky,  which,  in  our  opinion,  determines  this  variety  to  belong  to 
U.  (c.)  suberosa,  rather  than  to  U.  montana  or  U.  (m.)  glabra. 

I  U.  (c.)  *.  6  var.  The  narrow-leaved  Hertfordshire  Elm,  Wood,  — 
Leaves  and  shoots  differing  very  little  from  those  of  U.  campestris. 

Statistic*.    The  largest  tree*  of  U.  (c.)  suberosa,  in  the  environs  of  London,  are  at  Hampstead,  In 
different  small  gardens,  and  in  Kensington  Gardens.    In  Dorsetshire,  at  M elbury  Park,  trees,  SO.  years 

Elaoted,  are  50  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Sfeckpole  Court,  a  tree,  50  years  planted,  is  40  ft. 
igb.  In  Shropshire,  at  Kinlet,  there  is  a  tree  102ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  56  in.,  and 
of  the  head  55  ft.  In  Scotland,  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  a  tree, 
IS  years  planted,  is  SO  ft.  high :  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  IS  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft.  In  Cromarty, 
at  Coul,  it  is  28  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  H  ft,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft.  In  Forfarshire,  at 
Monboddo,  70  years  planted,  it  is  45  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  in  the  Olasnevin  Botanic 
Garden.  55  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Gb'ttingen,  in)  the  Botanic  Garden,  90 
years  planted,  it  is  60  ft  high.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Munich  Botanic  Garden,  24  years  planted,  it  is 
50ft  high,  with  a  trunk  15  in.  in  diameter.  In  Austria,  near  Vienna,  at  Kopensel,  24  years  planted, 
it  is  18  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  14  years  planted,  it  is  36  ft.  high :  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  15  in.,  and  of  the  head  Oft.  In  Italy,  at  Mouxa,  29  years  planted,  it  is  70  ft 
high  j  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1|  ft., and  of  the  bead  40  ft. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  o^  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  transplanted, 
3  ft.  high,  50*.  per  thousand ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  each,  and  the  variegated 
variety  2  francs ;  at  New  York,  75  cents. 

I  3.  U.  (c.)  ma'job  Smith.    The  greater,  or  Dutch  cork-barked,  Elm. 

Identification.    Sm.  Engl.  Bot.,  12542, :   Sm.  Engl.  FL,  2.  p.  21.  •,  Hook.  Br.  Fl,  p.  142.;  IindL 

Synops.,  p. 226. ;  Host  Fl.  Austr.,  l.-p.828. :  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Synonymcs.    U.  hollandica  Mill  Diet.,  ed.  8.  No.  5. ;  U.  major  hollandica,  &c,  Pluk.  Aim.,  393. ;  U. 

major,  arapll6re  fblio,  &c,  Du  Ham.  Art.,  2.  p. 368.?  71Ua  mas  Mattk.  faigr.,  1.158.  f.f  Cam. 

EpiL,  92.  f. ;  U.  latifblia  Mtchi.  N.  Amer.  Svl.t  3. 1 129.  f.2. 
Engravings.     EngL  Bot.,  t  2542. :   Cam.  Eplt,  92.  f. :  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3. 1 129.  f.  2. ;  our  Jig.  1141. ; 

and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fa.  Leaves  rough,  unequally  and  rather  bluntly  serrated. 
Flowers  nearly  sessile,  4-cleft.  Samara  obovate,  slightly  cloven,  glabrous. 
Branches  drooping,  their  bark  corky.  (Smith.)  The  branches  spread  widely, 
in  a  drooping  manner,  and  their  bark  is  rugged,  and 
much  more  corky  than  even  the  foregoing.  Leaves  on 
short  thick  stalks,  larger  and  more  bluntly  serrated  than 
the  last;  rough  on  both  sides,  especially  beneath;  but 
the  hairy  tufts  at  the  origin  of  each  transverse  rib  are 
very  small.  Segments  of  the  calyx  short  and  rounded. 
Stamens  4.  Samara  obovate,  with  a  very  small  rounded 
sinus,  not  reaching  half  so  far  as  the  seed.  (Id.)  This 
appears  to  be  the  kind  brought  over  by  William  III. 
from  Holland ;  which,  from  its  quick  growth,  was,  at 
first,  much  used  for  hedges,  and  formal  rows  of  clipped 
trees ;  but,  when  the  Dutch  taste  in  gardening  declined, 
the  tree  was  no  longer  cultivated;  as  its  wood  was 
found  very  inferior  to  that  of  most  other  kinds  of  elm. 
The  elm  trees  in  the  old  part  of  Kensington  Gardens, 
near  the  palace,  are  of  this  kind  :  many  of  them  are  upwards  of  70  ft.  in 
height ;  and  a  number,  which  have  been  blown  down  in  different  winters 
since  1816,  were  constantly  found  rotten  at  the  heart.  The  Dutch  elm  is 
propagated  by  layers,  and  grafting  on  the  U.  montana.  Price  as  of  the 
preceding  kind. 

2  4.  U.  carpinifoYia  Lindl.    The  Hornbeam-leaveJ  Elm. 

Identification.    IindL  Synop.,  p.  226. ;  Hook.  Brit  FL,  p.  142. 

Spec.  Char.,  »c.  Leaves  ovate-Acuminate,  coriaceous,  strongly  veined,  simply  creuate,  serrated, 
slightly  oblique  and  cordate  at  the  base ;  shining,  but  rather  scabrous  above ;  smooth  beneath. 
Branches  bright}  brown,  and  nearly  smooth.  Samara  —  r  A  tree.  {UndL)  The  locality  which 
Lindlcy  has  quoted  for  this  is :— "  Four  miles  from  Stratford  on  Avon,  on  the  road  to  Alcetter.** 
We  have  not  seen  a  plant  of  this  sort 
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1 5.   U.  bffux*a  Willd.    The  tpreading-ltranchtd  Elm. 

M 

_  V 

Synongmes. 


Identycatkm.    WHld.  Arb.,  39a ;  Sp.  PI.,  1.  p.  1825. »  Spreng  8y»t  Ve*.,  1.  p.  930.  j  Raft  et  Schult 
SystVeg., 6.  p.  300. ;  Ree«'»  Cyolo.,  No.  6.  j  Fl.  Franc,  3.  p.  31&  ;  Duby  et  Dec  BoL  Gall.,  1.  p.  482. 
tTclliata  Ehrk.  Arb.t  72.,  Sm,  Engl.  FL,2.v.  23.,  incidentally ;   tf-peduncuUta  Lam. 


ynomgrmes.     U.  clliata  Ehrh.  Arb..  72.,  Sm,  Engl.  FL,  2.  p.  --...*.,.„. 

0**,  No. «.,  Supply  4.  p.  187. ;  I/:  octAndra  &**.  Ifcrf.  framtt..  178.  t  67. ;  I/,  folio  latittlmo,  Ac, 
Ai*A  »*,  540.  j  U.  l»>ta  Pa/,  ilow.,  voL  1.  p.  75. ;  l'Orme  pWonculc,  Fr.         * 
Engraving*.    Schk.  Handb.,  1 57. ;  Hayne,  t  29.  ;  our  fig.  V242. ;  and  the  plates  of  thii  tree  in  our 
last  Volume, 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  mostly  resembling  those  of  the  U.  montana,  but 
quite  smooth  on  the  upper  side ;  unequal  at  the  base,  doubly  serrated. 
Flowers  on  drooping  stalks.  Stamens  in  a  flower  6—8.  Samara  elliptic, 
deeply  cloven,  strongly  fringed  with  coarse  dense  hairs.  (Smith  in  Bees' s 
CycL,  and  in  Eng.  FL)  A  native  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  the  Caucasus ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  When  it  was  intro- 
duced is  uncertain. 

Description,  fyc.  This  species  is  very  distinct,  even  when  the  tree  is  bare 
of  leaves,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  winter  tree  of  it,  in  our  last  Volume, 
with  that  of  XJ.  montana  major  depicted  at  the  same  season.  In  spring  and 
summer,  it  is  equally  marked  by  the  long  droop* 
ing  peduncles  of  its  flowers,  and  its  hairy  sa- 
maras. It  expands  its  leaves,  according  to  M. 
De  Foucault,  at  least  three  weeks  sooner  than 
any  other  kind  of  elm,  and  a  month  sooner 
than  some  of  the  varieties.  Its  leaves  are 
large,  and  of  a  beautiful  light  shining  green. 
The  trunk  resembles  that  of  £7.  montana  more 
than  that  of  U.  campestris ;  forming  numerous 
branches,  and  a  spreading  head.  The  buds  are 
long,  sharply  pointed,  and  greenish  ;  while  in 
the  U.  campestris  they  are  short,  obtuse,  and 
covered  witn  greyish  hairs.  (Annates  Fores- 
tieres  for  18 1 1.)  It  is  a  native  of  Russia,  where 
it  becomes  a  large  tree;  and  has  a  much  wider  TF^  1249 

geographical  range  than,  U.  campestris,  being,  it  would  appear,  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  European  elms ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  forests  near  Soissons, 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  France.  The  first  botanist  who  mentioned  this 
tree  was  Pallas ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  it  was  described,  at  length,  by  M. 
Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy,  in  the  Memoires  de  P  Academic  des  Sciences  for  1784. 
Pallas  states  that  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  that  it  is  used  in 
Russia  for  all  the  purposes  that  the  common  elm  is  employed  for  in  Europe. 
Bondaroy  says  that  this  sort  of  elm  is  very  common  by  the  road  side,  between 
Villars  Cotterets  and  Paris;  and  also  between  that  city  and  Cressy.  It 
comes  into  leaf  15  or  SO  days  before  the  common  elm,  and  it  grows  much 
faster.  The  head  is  more  spreading  than  that  of  the  common  elm ;  and  its 
bark,  instead  of  being  furrowed,  is  smooth.  On  the  whole,  he  says,  the  trees 
are  so  different  in  their  general  appearance,  that  they  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  even  without  their  leaves.  The  colour  of  the  young 
wood,  the  buds,  and  the  size,  colour,  and  serrature  of  the  leaves,  are  re- 
markably like  those  of  the  Huntingdon  elm;  from  which  circumstance  this 
species  is  probably  more  nearly  allied  to  U.  montana  than  to  U.  campestris. 
As  a  tree  of  ornament,  it  is  well  worth  cultivating  for  the  beauty  of  its 
leaves,  for  the  distinct  character  of  its  spray  in  winter,  and,  indeed,  for  its 
general  appearance  at  all  seasons.    In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  by 

f rafting  on  U.  montana.  There  are  handsome  young  trees  of  it  in  the. 
«ondon  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and  there  is  a  tree  of  it  at  White 
Knights,  in  front  of  the  mansion,  which  is  63  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  22  in.,  and  of  the  head  70  ft.  This  tree,  we  are  informed  by  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Ward,  flowers,  but  does  not  ripen  seeds,  on  which  account  it 
would  appear  to  be  allied  to  U.  campestris;  but,  though  its  roots  run  very 
near  the  surface,  it  never  throws  up  a  single  sucker,  and  hence  it  would  seem 
to  belong  rather  to  U.  montana.    There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
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5  6.  U.  Montana  Bauh.    The  mountain,  Scotch,  or  Wych,  Elm. 

Identification.    Bauh.  Pin.,  427. ;  With.  Bot,*79. ;  Son.  EnglBot,  t.  1827. :  EngL  It,  2.  p. 22.:  Hook. 

BritFL,  p.  142.;  Lindl.  Synop.,  p.  287.;    Mackay's  FL  Hlbero.  PL,  1.  p.  241.;   Lodd.  Cat,  ed. 

1835. 
Synonym**.  U.  g&bra  Bud*., ed.  1., 95. ;  U. effaaa Sibth., Softool,  55. ;  U. scabra MiU. Diet.,  So.  2. ; 

U.  nuda  £ArA. :    tf  camp&tro  HWd  $».  PiL,  p.  1324.,  FL  Da*.,  t  638.,    £f«*.,  109.,  Ligtyoot, 

1094. ;  WychtHasel  of  old  Authors. 


Engravings.    EngL  Bot,  1 1887. ;  FL  Dan.,  t  632. ;  and  the  plates  of  tome  of  the  varieties  in  our 
last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  pointed,  rough,  broad,  and  doubly  serrated.  Flowers 
on  longish  peduncles  loosely  tufted,  5 — 6-cleft.  Samara  somewhat  orbicular, 
slightly  cloven,  naked.  Branches  drooping  at  their  extremities ;  their  bark 
smooth  and  even.  (Stnith,  adapted.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  of 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  flowering  in  April  and  May,  and  ripening  its  seeds  - 
in  June. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  of  the  Scotch  elm  are  extremely  distinct,  and  very 
handsome  trees,  some  well  worth  cultivating  in  a  useful,  and  others  in  an 
ornamental,  point  of  view. 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

iU.n.1  vulgaris.  — Tree  spreading ;  seldom  exceeding  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  in 
height,  except  when  drawn  up  by  other  trees, 

Y  V.m.2  rugosa  Masters,  U.  rugosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.— Bark  reddish 

brown,  cracking  into  short  regular  pieces,  very  like  that  of  ^Tcer 
campestre.  Tree  of  spreading  growth,  and  moderate  size.  A  tree 
with  this  name  attached  to  it,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  has  much  smaller  and  rougher  leaves  than  the  species,  and 
they  are  of  a  deeper  green.  The  tree  is  of  upright  growth,  and  is, 
probably,  not  identical  with  the  U.  m.  rugosa  of  Mr.  Masters. 
3  U.  m.  3  major  Masters. — The  tree  is  of  upright  and  rapid  growth,  with 
few  branches ;  and,  in  some  stages,  approaching  the  habit  of  the 
common  Scotch  elm,  but  of  a  more  tapering  form.  The  leaves  fall 
almost  a  month  sooner  than  those  of  the  following  sort.  There  is  a 
very  handsome  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which  we  have  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  and  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  identical  with  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Masters. 
It  loses  its  leaves,  in  the  Hqrticultural  Society's  Garden,  before 
any  other  species  or  variety. 

Y  U.  m.  4  minor  Masters,  as  compared  with  U.  m.  major,  is  of  a  more 

branching  and  spreading  habit,  of  lower  growth,  with  more  twiggy 
shoots ;  and  these  are  more  densely  clothed  with  leaves,  which  are 
retained  long  in  the  autumn. 

X  U.  m.  5  cebennensis  Hort.  The  Cevennes  Elm. — There  is  a  tree  of  this 
variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  was 
12  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  Its  habit  is  spreading,  like 
that  of  U.  m.  vulgaris ;  but  it  appears  of  much  less  vigorous  growth. 

t  U.  m.  6  nigra,  U.  nigra  Lodd.  Cat.,  the  black  Irish  Elm,  is  a  spreading 
tree,  with  the  habit  of  U.  montana  vulgaris,  but  with  much  smaller 
leaves.  It  is  by  some  considered  as  a  variety  of  U.  campestris ;  but, 
as  it  ripens  seeds  in  Ireland,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  belongs  to 
what  may  be  called  the  seed-bearing  section  of  the  genus,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  U.  montana. 

t  U.  m.  7  austra&s  Hort. —  The  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  has  rather  smaller  leaves,  and  a  more  pendulous 
habit  of  growth,  than  the  species ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  dif- 
ferent in  any  other  respect. 

B.  Ornamental  or  curious  Varieties. 

1  U.  m.  8  pendula  ;  U.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  U.  glabra  dec  urn- 
bens  Hort.  Dur. ;  U.  horizontalis  Hort. ;  U.  rubra  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.— 
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This  is  a  beautiful  highly  characteristic  tree,  generally  growing  to 
one  side,  spreading  its  branches  in  a  fan-like  manner,  and  stretching 
them  out  sometimes  horizontally,  and  at  other  times  almost  per* 
pendicularly  downwards,  so  that  the  head  of  the  tree  exhibits  great 
variety  of  shape.  By  some,  this  variety  is  considered  to  belong  to 
an  American  species  of  elm ;  but  from  its  large  rough  leaves,  its 
vigorous  young  wood  and  large  buds,  and,  above  all,  from  its  flower- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  U.  montana,  and,  like  it,  ripening  abundance 
of  seeds,  which  no  American  elm  whatever  does  in  Europe,  we  have 
not  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  variety  of  U.  montana.  For  particular 
situations  in  artificial  scenery  it  is  admirably  adapted :  for  example, 
for  attracting  the  eye,  and  fixing  it,  in  order  to  draw  it  away  from 
some  object  which  cannot  be  concealed,  bnt  which  it  is  not  de- 
sirable should  attract  notice.  There  is  a  handsome  tree  of  this 
variety  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  where,  after  being  12  years 
planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  One  in  the  Horticultural  Society  s  Garden 
was,  in  1 834,  after  being  10  years  planted,  26  ft.  high. 
¥  U.  m.  9JasHgidla  HorU,  {/.glabra  replicate  Hort.Dttr^  U.  Ford*  Hort., 
U.  exoniensis  Hort.,  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume.  The  Exeter 
Elm,  Ford's  Elm.— A  very  remarkable  variety  ,with  peculiarly  twisted 
leaves,  and  a  very  fastigiate  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves,  which  are 
very  harsh,  feather-nerved,  and  retain  their  deep  green  rill  they  fall 
off,  enfold  one  side  of  the  shoots.  The  whole  habit  of  growth  of 
of  U.  m.  fastigiata  is  remarkable;  and  it  forms  a  singular  cup- 
shaped  tree,  that  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other.  Its  foliage  is 
darker  than  that  of  any  other  elm,  save  that  of  U.  c.  virens.  (See 
p.  1376.)  This  variety  was  raised  at  Exeter,  by  Mr.  Ford,  nur- 
seryman there,  about  1826.  It  is  of  less  vigorous  growth  than 
the  preceding  varieties ;  but,  being  of  a  very  marked  character,  it 
well  deserves  a  place  in  collections.  There  is  a  handsome  tree  of 
this  variety,  16ft.  high,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
plants  in  most  English  nurseries. 
*  U.  m.  10  crispa,  ?  U.  crispa  Wtlld.  The  curled-leaved  Elm.— The  tree 
of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  is  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
high,  and  rather  of  a  slender  and  stunted  habit  of  growth. 
Other  Varieties,  Several  might  be  taken  from  catalogues,  both  timber 
trees  and  curious  plants ;  but  the  former,  such  as  U.  montana  vegeta  Lmdl.f 
we  think  may  be  best  classed  under  (7.  m.  glabra,  and  the  latter  are  of  so 
little  merit,  that  we  hardly  think  them  worm  recording  in  this  work.  (See 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.) 

Description,  $c.  The  Scotch  elm  has  not  so  upright  a  trunk  as  the  English 
elm ;  and  it  soon  divides  into  long,  widely  spreading,  somewhat  drooping 
branches,  forming  a  large  spreading  tree.  It  is  "  of  quicker  growth  than  U. 
campestris ;  and  the  wood  is,  consequently,  far  inferior  in  hardness  and 
compactness,  and  more  liable  to  split.  The  branches  are,  in  some  individuals, 
quite  pendulous,  like  the  weeping  willow.  Their  bark  is  even ;  downy  in  a 
young  state.  Leaves  larger  than  any  of  the  foregoing ;  broadly  elliptical, 
with  a  longer  copiously  serrated  point;  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  with 
minute,  callous,  bristly  tubercles,  but  less  harsn  than  most  of  the  preceding; 
the  under  surface  downy  and  paler,  with  straight,  parallel,  transverse  ribs, 

3iously  hairy  at  their  origins  and  subdivisions.  Flowers  rather  larger  and 
;r,  in  looser  tufts  than  most  of  the  species ;  each  in  5,  6,  or  7  oblong-acute 
segments,  and  as  many  broad,  rather  heart-shaped,  dark  purple  anthers.  Cap- 
sule broadly  obovate  or  elliptical,  and  almost  orbicular,  with  a  shallow  notch 
at  the  end,  not  extending  half  way  to  the  seed."  A  native  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  (  Watson.)  It  is  found  in  numerous  places  in 
Britain ;  and  is  tne  most  common  elm  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  From  the  leaves 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  hazel,  Gerard  tells  us  that,  in  Hampshire,  "it 
is  commonly  called  the  witch  hasell.    Old  men  affirm,"  he  adds,  "  that,  when 
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long  bows  were  in  use,  there  were  very  many  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree; 
for  which  purpose,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  English  statutes  by  this  name  of 
witch  haseli."   (  Ger.  Emac.,  p.  1480.) 

It  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  this  tree  has  been  much  planted 
in  England,  though  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  its  timber  has  long  been  consi- 
dered as  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  oak;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  artificial  plantations.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this 
species  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown  in  France  and  Germany;  neither 
being  mentioned  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamelfthe  Nouveau  Court  d*  Agriculture,  the 
Uktionnmre  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  the  Flore  Francaise,  nor  even  in  Willdenow's 
Baumzuchti  as  far  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Continental  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues, and  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Booth  of  Hamburgh ;  though,  by  the 
American  catalogues,  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  that  country. 
It  may  possibly,  however,  be  known  on  the  Continent  as  a  variety  of  U, 
campestris,  that  species  being  given  as  synonymous  with  it  in  Smith's  English 
Flora,  on  the  authority  of  several  authors.  Indeed  some  botanists  are  of 
opinion  that  the  U.  campestris  of  Linnaeus  is  the  U.  montana  of  modern 
botanists.  Among  the  trees  of  France  U'lmus  montana  Bauh.  is  included, 
but  this,  Mirbel,  in  his  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  makes  synonymous  with  the  Dutch 
elm  ( U.  major),  and  with  U.  eff  usa  Willd.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  however,  con- 
siders Baubin's  figure  as  representing  U.  montana,  and  as  the  U.  montana 
cebennensis  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  we  may  safely  assume  the 
species  as  being  indigenous  throughout  Europe  generally,  though  not  under 
our  name  of  U.  montana. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wych  elm,  according  to  Gerard,  was  applied  to 
various  uses  in  ancient  times.  It  was  not  only  made  into  bows,  but  its  bark, 
which  is  so  tough  that  it  will  strip  or  peel  off  from  the  wood  from  one  end  of 
a  bough  to  the  other  without  breaking,  was  made  into  ropes.  The  wood  was 
not  considered  so  good  for  naves  as  the  wood  of  the  common  elm,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  esteemed  superior  in  toughness  and  strength,  though  the  wood  of  the 
wych  elm  cleaved  better.  In  Scotland,  where  the  tree  abounds,  both  naturally 
and  in  artificial  plantations,  it  weighs  less  than  the  wood  of  the  English  elm, 
and  is  more  coarse-grained.  Nevertheless,  Sang  observes,  "  it  is  always  prized 
next  to  the  wood  of  the  oak."  "  It  is  used,"  he  adds,  "  by  the  ship-builder, 
the  boat-builder,  the  block  and  pump  maker,  the  cartwright,  the  cabinet- 
maker, and  the  coachmaker."  The  timber,  Matthews  observes,  has  much 
sap-wood,  and  great  longitudinal  toughness;  but,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
sap-wood,  and  want  of  lateral  adhesion,  it  splits  considerably  when  dry.  The 
tree  has  a  peculiar  fan-like  spread  of  the  branches,  often  tending  to  one  side, 
and  most  perceptible  in  young  trees.  Hence  the  tree,  when  grown  up, "  has 
generally  a  slight  bending  in  the  stem,  which  renders  it  very  fitting  for  floor- 
timbers  of  vessels ;  the  only  part  of  a  ship,  except  the  bottom  plank,  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  as  it  soon  decays  above  water.  Its  great  toughness  and 
strength,  however,  render  it  fit  for  floors."  (On  Naval  Timber,  &c,  p.  52.) 
"  The  tree,"  Matthews  continues,  "  when  come  to  some  size,  on  the  primary 
branches  being  lopped  off,  like  the  common  elm  and  the  oak,  often  throws  out 
a  brush  of  twigs  from  the  stem ;  and  these  twigs  impeding  the  transit  of  the 
sap,  the  brush  increases,  and  the  stem  thickens  considerably,  in  consequence  of 
a  warty-like  deposit  of  wood  forming  at  the  root  of  the  twigs.  This 
excrescence,  when  of  size,  after  being  seasoned  in  some  cool  moist  place, 
such  as  the  north  reentering  angle  of  a  building  exposed  to  the  dripping 
from  the  roof,  forms  a  richer  veneer  for  cabinet-work  than  any  other  timber. 
(Ibid.,  p.  53.)  But,  even  without  this  process,  the  wood  has  often  a  curious 
laced  appearance,  which  renders  it  fit  for  beautiful  cabinet-work.  A  writer  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  (Mr.  Ashworth  of  Prestwich,  near  Manchester,) 
states  the  timber  of  the  Scotch  elm  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value  to  that  of 
the  ash.  "  It  is  good,"  he  says,  "  for  the  naves,  poles,  and  shafts  of  gigs  and 
other  carriages ;  and,  from  its  not  splintering,  as  the  oak  and  the  ash  do,  in 
time  of  battle,  for  swingle-trees  of  great  gun  carriages.     It  is  also  used  for 
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dyers*  and  printers'  rollers ;  the  wood,  by  constant  use,  wearing  smooth.  Cart- 
wrights  employ  it  for  shafts,  naves,  beds,  rails,  and  standards  for  wheel- 
barrows; and  the  handles  of  spades,  forks,  and  other  agricultural  implements." 
The  price  of  the  wood  of  U.  campestris  is  from  Is.  to  1*.  \d.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
that  of  U.  montana  is  from  1*.  8d.  to  2s.  Young  plants  of  the  former,  6  ft. 
high,  are  6rf.  each ;  but  of  the  latter,  only  12*.  per  hundred.  (Vol.  xii.  p.  409.) 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  Sang  observes,  "  the  Scotch  elm  cannot  be  termed 
beautiful ;  but,  certainly,  an  aged  elm,  when  standing  singly,  is  a  very  capital 
object.  In  the  form  of  its  branches,  and  its  general  outline,  it  much  resembles 
the  oak.  Hence,  in  many  of  the  recently  improved  places  in  Scotland 
(where  this  tree  chiefly  abounds),  it  has  been  reserved  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
and,  in  this  particular,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  oak.  Even  where  the 
oak  and  the  chestnut  abound  (as  at  Alva),  the  Scotch  elm  maintains  its  place, 
with  excellent  effect,  as  a  park  tree."  (Song's  PI.  Col.,  p.  86.)  Gilpin  says 
of  the'wych  elm,  that  it  "  is,  perhaps,  generally  more  picturesque  than  the  com- 
mon sort,  as  it  hangs  more  negligently,  though,  at  the  same  time,  with  this 
negligence,  it  loses  in  a  good  degree  that  happy  surface  for  catching  masses  of 
light  which  we  admire  in  the  common  elm.  We  observe,  also,  when  we  see 
this  tree  in  company  with  the  common  elm,  that  its  bark  is  somewhat  of  a 
lighter  hue.  The  wych  elm  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  found,  not 
only  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Lowlands,  but  is  hardy  enough  to  climb 
the  steeps,  and  flourish  in  the  remotest  Highlands ;  though  it  does  not  attain, 
in  those  climates,  the  size  which  it  attains  in  England.  Naturalists  suppose 
the  wych  elm  to  be  the  only  species  of  this  tree  which  is  indigenous  to  our 
bland."  (Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  vok  i.  p.  44.)  On  this  passage,  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder  observes,  "  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Gilpin  hardly 
does  justice  to  this  elm.  For  our  parts,  we  consider  the  wych,  or  Scottish, 
elm  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  our  British  sylva.  The  trunk  is 
so  bold  and  picturesque  in  form,  covered,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  huge  ex- 
crescences ;  the  limbs  and  branches  are  so  free  and  graceful  in  their  growth ;  and 
the  foliage  is  so  rich,  without  being  leafy  or  clumpy  as  a  whole ;  and  the  head 
is,  generally,  so  finely  massed,  and  yet  so  well  broken,  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  noblest  of  park  trees  ;  and,  when  it  grows  wildly  amid  the  rocky  scenery 
of  its  native  Scotland,  there  is  no  tree  which  assumes  so  great  or  so 
pleasing  a  variety  of  character."  (Lauder's  Gilpin,  i.  p.  91.)  One  of  the 
most  common  uses  of  this  tree,  in  British  nurseries,  is  as  a  stock  for  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  English  and  American  elms. 

Popular  Superstitions.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  wych  elm,  or 
witch  hazel,  as  it  is  still  occasionally  called,  is  considered  a  preservative  against 
witches;  probably  from  the  coincidence  between  the  words  wych  and  witch. 
In  some  of  the  midland  counties,  even  to  the  present  day,  a  little  cavity  is 
made  in  the  churn,  to  receive  a  small  portion  of  witch  hazel,  without  which 
the  dairy-maids  imagine  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  butter  to 
come. 

Soil  and  Situation.  "The  Scotch  elm,"  Sang  observes,  "accommodates 
itself,  both  in  a  natural  state  and  when  planted,  to  many  different  soils  and 
situations.  The  soil  in  which  it  most  luxuriates  is  a  deep  nch  loam ;  but  that  in 
which  it  becomes  most  valuable,  is  a  sandy  loam,  lying  on  rubble  stone, or  on  dry 
rock.  It  is  frequently  found  flourishing  by  the  sides  of  rivers  or  streams, 
which  sometimes  wash  part  of  its  roots;  yet  it  will  not  endure  stagnant 
moisture.  In  wet  tiily  clays,  as  at  Panmure  in  Forfarshire,  it  soon  sickens. 
On  bleak  hills,  among  rocks,  and  where  soil  is  hardly  perceptible,  its  roots 
will  often  find  nourishment,  and  the  tree  will  arrive  at  a  considerable  size. 
In  a  mixture  of  loam  and  clay  schistus,  incumbent  on  whinstone  rock,  as  at 
Alva,  it  arrives  at  a  large  size  within  a  century."  (Plant.  Cal.,  p.  56.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Scotch  elm  does  not  produce  suckers  like 
the  English  elm ;  but,  according  to  Boutcher,  it  roots  more  readily  from  layers 
than  that  species.  The  most  ready  mode  of  propagating  it,  however,  is  by 
seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  are  ripe  about  the  middle 
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of  June  They  ought  to  be  gathered  with  the  hand  before  they  drop,  as  from 
their  lightness  and  winged  appendages,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  The  seeds  may  either  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  which  case, 
many  plants  wilt  come  up  the  same  season ;  or  they  may  be  thinly  spread  out 
to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  afterwards  put  up  into  bags  or  boxes,  and  Kept  in  a 
dry  place  till  the  following  March  or  April.  Sang  directs  the  needs  to  be 
chosen  fro  m  the  tallest  and  moat  erect  and  healthy  trees ;  on  the  Bound 
principle,  that  plants,  like  animals,  convey  to  their  progeny  their  appearance 
and  habits,  whether  good  or  bad.  Trees,  therefore,  though  having  abundance 
of  seeds,  if  they  be  either  visibly  diseased,  or  ill  formed,  should  be  passed  over 
by  the  collector.  Elm  seeds  should  be  gathered  the  moment  they  are  ripe,  which 
is  readily  known  hv  their  beginning  to  fall.  If  the  gathering  is  delayed  for  a 
single  day,  the  seed  is  liable  to  be  blown  off1,  and  scattered  by  the  slightest  gale. 
(Plant.  Cal.r  p.  412.)  The  seeds,  whether  sown  immediately  when  gathered, 
or  in  the  following  spring,  ought  to  be  deposited  in  light  or  friable  rich  soil,  and 
very  thinly,  in  order  that  the  plants  that  rise  from  them  may  be  strong  and  vigo- 
rous. If  they  rise  too  thickly  the  first  year,  they  are  for  several  years  after  sensi- 
bly affected,  continuing  weak,  although  carefully  thinned  out.  The  best  form  in 
which  the  seed  can  be  deposited  is  in  beds ;  and  the  covering  of  soil  should 
not  be  more  than  \  in.  thick.  (id.,  p.  283.)  The  plants  may  be  transplanted 
into  nursery  lines,  either  at  the  age  of  one  or  two  years ;  and  they  may  be 
grafted  the  following  spring.  If  not  intended  to  be  grafted,  they  may  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  nursery  culture,  till  they  have  attained  the  desired 
height ;  and  they  will  transplant  readily  at  20  ft.  or  25  ft.,  though  not  nearly 
so  well  at  that  size  as  the  U.  campestris.  Few  plants  succeed  more  readily 
by  grafting  than  the  elm ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the  graft  is  made  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the  scion  tied  on  with  matting,  the  mere  earthing 
up  of  the  plants  from  the  soil  in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  will  serve  a* 
a  substitute  for  claying.  The  graft,  iu  our  opinion,  should  always  be  made  6  in, 
or  8  in.  above  the  collar,  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  scion,  when  it 
becomes  a  tree,  throwing  out  roots;  which,  in  the  case  of  all  the  varieties  of 
U.  campestris,  would  become  troublesome  by  their  suckers. 


»miiH  mi  nif  miiwi:  in  [inrimniil  11  requirel  two  men  flreiUyilo  foil  it;  Iftmihlcl 
.nd  wa»  at  the  itool  17  ft.  In  diameter.  Itbroke.  Intbcfall,  liloadjofwood  II 
iu  (he  bend.  II  yielded  8  pain  of  hareai  8"B0rt.of  boarda 
mid  pbijiki;  and  the  whole  »aa  eltermed  to  weigh  97tc.ii., 
The  Tutbury  wjcl>  elm  la  mentioned,  En  Bhaw'e  S&rjfbrdV 
ikirr,  aa  forullnf  a  nuurolnoenl  feature,  berth  En  the  aeu 
■nil  diilent  imnpect  Strutt,  who  bu  glrco  in  engmring 
or  thl.tree,  of  which  jfe.H4a.tai  re3uecd  ocjjj.  to  the  . 

from  the  ground.  Thetrui 


bury.    Tbewyeb  elm  01  Bigot1*  lull  ta  olio  figured  by  1243 

able  fur  iu  beauty  thin  Ha  alae.  The  largeii  elmi  which  arc  known  certainly  to  belong  to  the 
Ipecie*  U.  montina  BTe  ruppoaed  to  be  En  Scotland.  The  following  dhueniiont  are  taken  from 
Sang'i  Planter '«  Calendar  ;  and  the  nadir  may  rely  on  Ihelr  being  of  tree,  ofthf  true  (.'  an  lis*  On 
iht!  muie  of  Caulc  Huntly,  there  ire  Mveriunnc Scotch  elran,  which  tin,  .t:i  it  from  the  ground. 
.bout  lift.  At  Isn*.  Mono!.'.,  Ahrnlour,  rile,  !h,w  i,  a  Mcou-,,  ,.,„,  wnicn  mMutro,  March  10. 
1819,  40ft.  lOBlthof  cole,  andlngirt.IIft.6w.  Twoelm^it  Ymii-.  I.i  Scltirluhlrc.  cirl  car b,  at  Its 
aurfacr  or  the  ground,  13  ft.  An  elm  tree,  in -the  pariah  of  Roiburgh,  in  Teriotdale,  called  the 
Trjnlng  Tree,  waa  mearured  in  1796  j  and  tta  girt,  al  4  ft.  from  the  auifacc  of  the  ground.  Hi  30  ft. 
An  elm,  on  tbe  lawn  al  Taymuuth  Gaetle,  girted.  In  September,  1SI4,  lilt  Sin.  M> JMoalV 
Plant,  dri,  n.  Stft]  In  D-Hasd,  the  wyon, or  natrn  iriih  elm,  ananta  to  grow  with  gnsi  rigour. 
Hayct  fllentlnrn  ,ii  lr«a,  produced  from  layer,  from  the  MnrS  of  a  tree  Felled  for  that  uurpoae,  which 
in  36  yeati  girled  from  8(1.  II  in.  to  4  ft.  Sin.  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground.  Throe  out  of  three  tin 
Ire**  would  thua,  alSSyoari'growth, cut  Into  ISin.planka.  (JVocJ. //rnrtow  Ptmt.,  p.  im.)  A  Scotch 
elm,  remarkable  foe  lt>  fantMic  bDughi,  If  drum!  In  Monteitb-i  JWaler"!  Guide,  pi.  It,  and  nit 
to  lluid  on  the  eaUUe  of  Touch,  Stirllnrabire.    "My  roaaon  for  gt»ing  a  figure  of  thll  tree,"  aayi 

nricnlion'lo  th!.-  jrnn-.-ili  of  lri>m,'lhpy  could  be  brought  to  urow  to.     The  crooked  braoch  of  Ihli  Rea 
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ergceu  nearly  (qua!  In  Itreaneat  to  Hie  bale  of  the  In    Tbia  m  aHhrdi 
curicaltj  to  them  of  ■  loecr  oflrcot  (Fop.  Gnat,  0.398.) 

SUttttia  of  eriaikg  Trrri      /■  ffm/mit     At  Hutwell  Hill,  It  It  S5ft  hlgj 
trunk  Sit,  and  of  the  head  MIL     In  Hamnehim,  at  Alreefljin,  81  yeara  planted.  It  It  75!  ft  high 
dkiMHofthetrunkSfL5in.,  endof  lhehead3oft     In  th,:  lilcof  1Vi8ht,  in  WjLkicii'.  Humeri 
it  la  W  ft  high     In  SoRittwtihir?  M  S'l-tUeccrobe.  40  jeara  plinlod,lt  la  65  ft.  high,  the  diimm 
......:"_..,,  .:."■.*']. ?.,......  1g6ft    Mt aLAmJ.HiU.ttli TO ft. hiih.ulunetercJ-trurdUft 

■,at  Wobum  Abbey.  I    ooe  with  a  itur.\  K(  ft,  and  the  dlameta 
.BtDonltiiHoui.v.'Orueraula,  It  It  30  ft  hlfh.  Ir  «-«—•->•-- 


bead  SS  ft.:  at  lljaglc*,  111  yi 
planted,  it  It  14  ft.  hijh. 

IT.  hhUu  Aa  Scotland.  In  the  Horticultural  Garden,  ineerlelth.  S9  [«n  planted,  It  li  II  ft. 
bigh:  *  HapeCaun  Hutu*.  100  MM  planted,  It  it  60ft.  hi  oh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  *  ft.,  and  of  t  hu 
bead  Sift.    In  Clacbmaunanihir*.  In  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  IntU- 

and  of  the  head  Sift     In  Laji*rfctr>ire.  at  Pollock,  ire  acme  rery 
targe  latch  elmt,  one  of  which  figured  by  Struu  In  1812  wu  then 
BSft.  high,  but  In  October.  UV»,  it  wai  ««.in  meatnred  for  tpll  work,     J 
and  >aa  found  80ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  nearly  ilK..    9 
at  5  ft.  rum  the  ground.  Tliere  ire  threeotherelma  at  Pollock  nearij     * 

Thomat'  Maxwell,  lord  advoote  of  William  III.,  and  one  of  the 

•aide  of  ISO  jean  old.     In   Perthahlre,  at  Kinfauna  Cutle,  It  U     * 
70  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  t  rank  fa  It,  and  of  the  head  60ft    A 
aketeh  of  thla  tree  net  aent  ua  by  Mr.  KuberBon,  gardener  at  Kin. 

wale  of I  In.  to  SO  ft     InSUrllngahlre.  at  Alrthrey  Cattle,  It  la  63ft   J 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  and  0/  the  head  A  ft  ;  II  Callander  '1 

bead*  It  '  "  ,„,, 

V.  m—jtw*  nt  Trdamd.    la  Cork,  at  Cattle  Freke,  It  ia  soft  high,  1244 

rBnmeter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  3in.  and  rjflhe  beadaSft.  In  Louth,  near  ManinHditotrn,  It  Burn, 
a  tree  planted  to  rammetnorite  the  birth  or  the  grandfather  of  thenreaent  proprietor,  ami  winch  It 
cootfdend  to  be  of  about  ISO  jean'  growth,  It  70ft  high  ;  the  diameter  0!  UM  trunk  at  the  bate  uft 
Sin.,  at  6a  frcoa  Ihegrmindoft.  4  in.,  and  the  diamcte.  of  the  head  90ft. 

Commercial  Statutist.  Plants,  in  ihe  London  nurseries,  are,  seedlings  5t, 
per  thousand  ;  transplanted  seedlings,  from  1  ft.  to  2 ft.  high,  \5t.  per'thou- 
■and  ;  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  25*.  per  thousand ;  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  50». 
per  thousand.  At  Bollwyller,  large  plants  are  1  franc  each  ;  and  at  New 
York,  they  are  5  cents  each. 

*  7.  U.  (at.)  gla'bha  MUl.     The  smooth-Zcawir,  or  Wyck,  Elm. 

/drarMcaftn.    MltL  Diet,  ed.  8,  No.  4.  i  CuUum,  97.;  Engl.  Bot,  t  2*48.  :  Sm.  Engt  Ft, In.  S3.: 

Hook.  Be.  PL,  p.  MS.;  Lindl.  Synop.,  p.  Ms.  :  Mackay  Fl.  Hibern.nl  I.V.SU, 
%iyaa     V.  montinajl  «flr,,4sS.i  Hwll.ed,  i.,75.,    V.  ftlio   glkbru  Gar.  Emac,,   MSI.  »., 

Rati  St/»,  4«t  ;    V.  campeatrli  vn.  3.  JlViA.  S7».  ;  the  feathered  Ehn. 
Ewgmwml^.     BngL  Bot,  t  £MS.i  tier.  Emac,  MSI.  f.  ;  and  our ftf.  1245. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  elliptic-oblnng,  doubly  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers 
nearly  sessile,  5-cleft.  Samara  obovate,  naked,  deeply  cloven.  (Smith.) 
A  tall  elegant  tree,  with  spreading,  rather  drooping,  smooth,  blackish 
branches,  scarcely  downy  in  their  earliest  stage  of  growth.  - 
Leaves  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding  (except  L'.  ca 
pestris),  as  well  as  more  oblong ;  strongly  serrated,  vi 
unequal  at  the  base,  not  elongated  at  the  extremity  ;  th_.. 
substance  firm,  or  rather  rigid ;  the  surface  of  both  sides 
very  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  without  any  hairs  beneath, 
except  the  axillary  pubescence  of  the  ribs,  which  often 
forms  a  narrow  downy  line  along  the  midrib.  Flowers  4. 
nearly  sessile,  with  5  short,  blontish,  fringed  segments,  . 
and  as  many  longish  stamens;  the  anthers  of  which  are 
roundish  heart-shaped.  Samara  smaller  than  most  other  I 
species,  obovate,  cloven  down  to  the  seed,  smooth,  often 
reddish.  A  native  of  Britain,  chiefly  in  England,  in 
woods  and  hedges;  and  forming  the  most  common  elm  l2*a 

in  some  parts  of  Essex.  It  bears  seeds  in  nearly  as  great  abundance  as  V. 
montana,  and  it  does  not  throw  up  suckers ;  which  convinces  us  that  it  is 
only  a  variety  of  that  species.  The  propagation,  culture,  &c„  of  (7,  glabra 
and  its  varieties  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  Bort;  but,  to  preserve  the 
latter  distinct,  they  ought  to  be  grafted. 
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Varieties.  In  consequence  of  U.  glabra  ripening  seeds  in  different  parts  of 
England,  many  varieties  have  been  raised  from  it,  most  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  great  rapidity  of  growth.  From  the  specimens  that  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  the  Canterbury,  Huntingdon,  and  other  nurseries,  and  also 
from  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, in  every  case,  whether  the  varieties  of  U.  (m.)  glabra  are  not  nearer 
to  U.  montana  or  U.  americana,  than  to  that  sub-species ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  appear  to  partake  of  the  character  of  U.  campestris  and  U. 
(c.)  suberdsa.  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  informs  us  that  from  seeds  of  one  variety 
of  U.  (in.)  glabra,  viz.  the  Downton  elm,  which  were  ripened  in  the  cold 
climate  of  that  part  of  Shropshire,  he  "  raised  plants  which  are  so  perfectly 
similar  to  the  U.  suberdsa,  and  which  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  character 
of  the  U.  glabra,  that "  he  does  "  not  doubt  but  that  the  U.  campestris,  U. 
suberdsa,  U.  glabra,  and  three  or  four  other  varieties  which  "  he  has  w  seen 
in  different  parts  of  England,  are  all  varieties  only  of  the  same  species." 

A.  Timber  Trees. 

1  U.  (m.)  g.  1  vulgaris.    The  common  smooth-leaved  Elm. 

2  U.  (m.)  g.  2  vegeta ;  U.  montana  vegeta  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden;  U.  americana  Masters.  The  Huntingdon  Elm,  the  Chichester 
Elm,  the  American  Elm  in  some  places,  and,  perhaps,  the  Scampston 
Elm.  —  This  is  by  far  the  most  vigorous-growing  kind  of  elm  propa- 
gated in  British  nurseries,  often  making  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  10ft.  in 
length  in  one  season ;  and  the  tree  attaining  the  height  of  upwards  of 
30  ft.  in  10  years  from  the  graft.  Having  written  to  Huntingdon,  Chi- 
chester, York,  Newcastle,  and  various  other  places,  respecting  this 
elm,  we  have  received  the  following  information  from  Mr.  John 
Wood,  nurseryman,  near  Huntingdon, dated  November,  1836. — "  The 
Huntingdon  elm,"  he  says,  "  was  raised  here  about  80  or  90  years 
ago,  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  from  seed  collected  in  this  neighbourhood. 
I  have  sent  many  plants  of  it  all  over  the  country ;  and  it  has  been 
given  out  from  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  other  places,  under  the  name 
of  the  Chichester  elm ;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  word  that  the  Chi- 
chester elm  and  the  Huntingdon  elm  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  tree  is  the  fastest  grower,  and  produces  the  best  timber,  of  all 
the  elms.  I  have  lately  cut  down  some  trees  planted  about  40  years 
ago,  and  have  used  the  planks  in  various  ways  in  house-building." 
The  young  shoots  of  this  elm  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Wood  were  9  ft. 
long ;  and  those  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Masters,  under  the  name  of  the 
American  elm,  which  he  considers  as  a  synonyme  to  the  Hunting- 
don elm,  were  about  the  same  length.  We  also  observed  that  the 
shoots  of  U.  campestris  alba  Masters,  and  of  U.  c.  acutifolia  Mas- 
ters, strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Huntingdon  elm.  The  tree 
marked  as  the  Huntingdon  elm  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den was,  in  1834,  35  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted. 

Y  U.  (m.)  g.  3  var.  The  Scampston  Elm.  —  The  earliest  notice  which 
we  can  find  of  this  tree  is  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for  the  County 
of  Durham,  published  in  1810;  and  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
Scampston  elm  comes  from  a  place  of  that  name  in  Yorkshire,*but 
is  supposed  to  be  originally  from  America.  It  is  6aid  to  be  a  plant 
of  wonderfully  quick  growth,  having  made  shoots  from  grafts,  in  one 
year,  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  length.  From  the  tree  bearing  this  name  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  was  18ft.  high, 
after  being  8  years  planted,  it  is  clearly  some  variety  of  U.  glabra, 
and  very  little  different  from  the  species. 

2  U.  (w.)  g.  4  major,  U.  glabra  major  Hort,  Dur.,  the  Canterbury  Seedling, 
is  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  the  species,  and,  indeed,  is  a  rival 
to  U.  americana  and  the  Huntingdon  elm,  in  quickness  of  growth. 
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It  preserves  its  foliage  long  after  U.  (hi.)  glabra;  and  its  bark  is 
like  that  of  the  Huntingdon  elm.  This  tree  is  also  more  spreading 
than  that  sort.  Judging  from  the  specimens  of  this  variety  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Masters,  we  should  say  that  it  belongs  fully  as  much  to 
U.  montana  as  to  U.  (m.)  glabra. 

1  U.  (m.)  g.  5  glandidosa  Lindl.  —  Leaves  very  glandular  beneath. 

¥  U.  (m.)  g.  6  latifblia  Lindl.  —  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  very  broad. 

I  U.  (in.)  g.  7  microphj/I/a  H.  S.  — The  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden  is  40  ft.  high,  and  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  U.  camp£stris ;  but  is  evidently  of  the  U.  montana 
family.  A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  marked  U. 
g.  parvifuGa  (from  Germany),  seems  to  us  identical  with  this  variety. 

B.  Ornamental  or  curious  Treet. 

$  U.  (in.)  g.  8  pSndula,  U.  campestris  pendula  Hort.  £ter.,the  Downton 
Elm,  was  raised  in  Smith's  Nursery,  at  Worcester,  Mr.  Smith 
states,  in  1810,  from  seeds  obtained  from  a  tree  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Mr.  Knight  of  Downton  Castle  purchased  some  of  these  trees; 
and  one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  that  weeping  variety  which 
has  since  obtained  the  name  of  the  Downton  elm.  On  writing  to 
Mr.  Smith,  to  endeavour  to  get  some  information  respecting  the 
trees  that  produced  the  seed,  he  informs  us  in  answer,  that,  after 
making  every  enquiry  in  Nottinghamshire  respecting  these  trees,  he 
finds  "  they  were  a  mixture  of  wych  and  English :  probably  they 
were  all  planted  as  English ;  but,  being  crafted  trees,  and  being  planted 
by  the  side  of  a  public  road,  they  might  have  been  broken  off  at  the 
graft  when  young.  At  any  rate,  the  plants  produced  from  the  seeds 
were  a  complete  mixture  of  the  English  and  wych  elms,  both  by 
their  leaves  and  their  manner  of  growth.  The  original  trees  in  Not- 
tinghamshire have  been  long  since  cut  down,  and  the  ground  built 
upon.  The  plants  which  I  raised,"  he  adds,  "  not  meeting  with  a 
ready  sale,  I  grafted  them  with  the  common  English  elm,  which  is 
more  in  demand  in  this  neighbourhood."  Mr.  Knight  observes  that 
"  the  Downton  elm  is  more  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its 
form  and  growth,  than  for  its  value  as  a  timber  tree."  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  23  ft.  high,  the 
branches  o£  which  are  somewhat  pendulous. 
5  U.  (m%)  g.  9  variegdia  H.  S.  has  variegated  leaves. 

J  ?  U.  (m.)g.  10 ramulbsa  Booth.— We  have  not  seen  this  variety  lately ; 

|  but  there  were  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 

some  years  ago;  and  we  suppose  it  still  exists  in  the  Floetbeck 
Nurseries. 

'  StattoHet.    Young  troetof  rSlmns  glabra  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  fn  1854, 

had  been  M  year*  planted,  were  between  SO  ft  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park, 
40  jean  planted,  it  it  66  ft.  high :  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  44  ft  In  Staffordshire, 
at  Trentham,  96  years  planted,  it  is  94  ft  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimstcn,  14  years  planted,  it  is 
SS  ft  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  160  years  planted,  it  is  100  ft.  high  ;  diameter  of  the  trunk 
8ft,  and  of  the  bead  SO  ft.  In  Germany,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Gottingen,  it  is  30 ft  high,  with 
a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants  of  the  Huntingdon  elm,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  (that  is,  one  year  grafted),  are  25*.  per  hundred ; 
fronrfft.  to  9  ft.  high  (that  is,  2  years  from  the  graft)*  50*.  per  hundred. 

2  8.  U.  a'lba  Kit.    The  whitish-Zraivrf  Elm. 

notification.    Kitaib.,  quoted  in  Rotm.  ct  Scbult.  Syst  Veg.,  6.  p.  SOD. :  Willd.  Baums.,  p.  fill  ; 

Sehult  Oettr.  Fl.,  ed.  fl.,  1.  p.  466.  j  Rcem.  et  Schult  Syst.  Veg.,  ft  p.  S00.  ;  Sprcng.  Syst  Veg.,  1. 

p.  990. 
Jjstne.  Char.,  $c.    Bark  grey  brown  j  smooth,  not  chinky.    Leaves  with  downy  petioles ;  and  dinks 

oblong,  acuminate,  £|  in.  long,  unequal  at  the  base,  doubly  and  very  argutely  serrate ;  above, 

deep  green  ;  beneath,  downy,  and  becoming  obviously  whitish.  ( WilltL  and  StJiult.  Syst.  /YgM  vi. 

p.  300.)    A  native  of  Hungary ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1834,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 

the  plant  is  in  British  gardens. 
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?  9.  U.  america*na  L.  The  American  Elm. 

Idmtificatkm.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  397. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  1.  p.  1325.,  excluiWeof  the  var.  y  Willd.  Eiium. 

Hort.  BeroL,  p.  295..  aud  Suppl.,  p.  14. ;  Polret,  EncycL  Meth.,  4.  p.  61L  ;  Mkjhx- it  Bar.  Amer.,  2. 

p.  172. ;  Roera.  et  Schult.  Sy«t,  6.  p.  300. ;  Pursb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  199.,exclusive  of  the  var. 

0 ;  Mlchx.  Arb.,  3.  p.  869. ;  North  Amer.  Sylva,  a  p.  83.  t  126. ;  Ait.  Hon.  Kew.,  No.  3.,  exclusive 

of  the  var.  pendula ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclop.,  No.  7.  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Svnottymes.    The  white  Elm,  Amer. ;  the  Canadian  £lm ;  the  American  white  Elm. 
Engra9tng$.    Michx.  North  Amer,  Sylva,  &  1. 126. ;  and  our  Jig.  1246. 

Spec.  Char.,  §c.  Leaf  with  the  petiole  1 — 1}  in.  long,  and  hairy  with  short 
hairs ;  and  the  disk  unequal  at  the  base,  4-— 5  in.  long,  inclusive  of  a  long 
acuminate  point,  2 — 2£in.  broad,  serrate,  and  mostly  doubly  so;  the  axils 
of  the  veins  underneath  joined  by  a  membrane.  Flowers  peduncled,  effuse ; 
peduncles  short,  glabrous.  Stamens  5  and  8.  Samara  fringed  at  the  edge 
with  hairs,  ovate,  acute.  ( Willd.  Enum.  and  Supply  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst. 
Veg-)  This  species  is  readily  distinguishable  from  others  by  the  membrane 
which  appears  at  the  axils  of  the  veins.  (Willd.  Enum.  Suppl.)  Young 
branches  brown,  with  short,  very  fine  hairs.  Leaves  deeply  green  above, 
almost  glossy,  rough ;  beneath,  pale,  downy.  Flowers  like  those  of  U.  effusa. 
Wild  in  North  America,  in  low  woods,  from  New  England  to  Carolina. 
A  tree,  growing,  in  North  America,  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  Intro- 
duced in  1752 ;  but  rarely  flowering,  and  never  ripening  seeds,  in  England. 

Varieties. 

£  U.  a.  1  rubra  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  i.p.  319. — Branches  red.  Leaves  ovate, 

rugose,  rough.    (Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst.  Ves.) 
I  U.  a.  2  dlba  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  319. ;  Marsh.,  p.  250.  —  Branches 

whitish.    Leaves  oblong,  rough.   ?  U.  mollifolia.    (Rcem.  et  Schult. 

Syst.  Vcg.) 
!U.a.3  pendula  Pursh  Fl.   Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  200.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew., 

1.  p.  319.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  — Branches  pendulous. 
1  U.  a.  4  incua  H.  S.  See  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume.  —  This  variety 

differs  from  the  other  varieties,  in  having  the  leaves  somewhat  more 

deeply  serrated,  and  rather  smaller,  approaching  nearer  to  those  of 

U.  effusa.     There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 

which,  in  1834,  was  27  ft.  high. 

Description,  fyc.  The  leaves  of  the  white  American  elm,  according  to 
Michaux,  are  4  in*  or  5  in.  long,  borne  on  short  petioles,  alternate,  unequal  at 
the  base,  oval-acuminate,  and  doubly  denticulated  :  they  are  generally  smaller 
than  those  of  the  red  elm  (Ultima  (a.)  fulva).  The  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  very  small ;  of  a  purple 
colour,  supported  by  short  slender  footstalks,  and  united  in  / 
bunches  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  seeds  are 
contained  in  flat,  oval,  fringed  capsules,  notched  at  the  base. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  tender  white  bark,  very  deeply 
furrowed.  In  favourable  situations,  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
the  tree  reaches  a  great  height,  and  displays  extraordinary 
magnificence  of  vegetation.  "  In  clearing  the  primitive 
forests,"  says  Michaux,  "  a  few  specimens  of  the  white  elm 
are  sometimes  left  standing.  Insulated  in  this  manner,  it 
appears  in  all  its  majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or 
100  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  diameter;  regularly 
shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishing  to  the  height  of 
60  ft.  or  70  ft. ;  when  it  divides  itself  into  two  or  three  * 
primary  limbs.    The  limbs,  not  widely  divergent  near  the  1246 

base,  approach  and  cross  each  other  8  ft.  or  10ft.  higher ;  and  diffuse  on 
all  sides  long,  flexible,  pendulous  branches,  bending  into  regular  arches,  and 
floating  lightly  in  the  air.  A  singularity  is  observed  in  this  tree,  which  I 
have  witnessed  in  no  other :  two  small  limbs,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  long,  grow  in  a 
reversed  position  near  the  first  ramification,  and  descend  along  the  trunk." 
(iV.  Amer.  Syl.f  iii.  p.  85.)  In  New  Hampshire,  he  adds,  "  a  great  number  of 
young  white  elms  are  seen  detached  in  the  middle  of  the  pastures :  they 
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ramify  at  the  height  of  8  ft.,  10  ft.,  or  12  ft. ;  atad  their  limbs,  springing  at  the 
same  point,  cross  each  other,  and  rise  with  a  uniform  inclination,  so  as  to 
form  on  the  summit  a  sheaf-like  head,  of  regular  proportions  and  admirable 
beauty."  (Ibid.)  The  white  elm  b  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Georgia,  a  distance  of  1200  miles ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  greatest 
perfection  in  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  north-eastern 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  Genessee  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
white  elm  delights  in  low  humid  situations ;  soils  such  as,  in  the  northern  states, 
are  called  interval  lands.  In  the  middle  states,  it  grows  in  similar  situations, 
and  on  the  border  of  swamps.  West  of  the  mountains,  it  abounds  in  all  the  fer- 
tile bottoms  watered  by  the  great  rivers  that  swell  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
particularly  on  the  brink  of  the  rivers,  where  its  base  is  inundated  at  the  rising 
of  the  waters  in  the  spring.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
European  elm, but  it  is  decidedly  inferior  in  strength  and  hardness;  it  has  also 
less  compactness,  and  splits  more  readily.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  easily  de- 
tached during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Soaked  in  water,  and  rendered  supple 
by  pounding,  it  is  separated  into  shreds,  or  ribands,  which  are  used,  in  the 
northern  states,  for  weaving  into  seats  for  common  chairs,  as  rushes  are  in 
England.  (Michaux.)  This  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1752,  by 
Mr.  James  Gordon ;  though,  as  Martyn  observes,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it,  or 
of  any  other  American  elm,  in  the  edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary  which  was 
published  sixteen  years  afterwards.  The  three  varieties  have  doubtless  existed 
in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  and,  probably,  in  the  grounds  at  Syon ;  but  they  are 
not  now  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  collections.  The  only  plants  which  we 
have  seen  are  those  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  where  there  are 
several  from  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  They  bear  a  general  resemblance  to 
U.  montana,  both  in  their  naked  and  clothed  state;  but  they  are  readily 
distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  roughness  of  their  bark.  The  leaves, 
also,  are  more  pointed,  longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  have  longer  foot- 
stalks, and  are  of  a  finer  green.  They  so  closely  resemble  other  trees,  marked, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  U,  hispanica,  as  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to 
be  distinguishable  from  them.  Michaux  sent  seeds  of  this  elm  to  France  in 
1807,  from  which  several  thousand  plants  were  raised;  and  of  which,  according  to 
the  Kvuveau  Du  Hamel,  there  are  very  fine  specimens  at  Trianon,  where  they 
are  distinguished  from  all  other  elms  by  the  superior  beauty  of  their  leaves. 
Cobbett  informs  us  that  he  imported  a  quantity  of  elm  seed  from  the  borders 
of  Lake  Ontario,  which  was  gathered  from  a  tree  that  had  a  clear  straight 
stem  70  ft.  high,  before  it  began  to  ramify ;  but  that  these  seeds,  from  having 
been  put  together  before  they  were  thoroughly  dried,  had  fermented  on  the 
passage,  and  not  one  ever  came  up.  (Woodlands,  See,  p.  241.  and  242.)  In 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  tree  which,  in  1828,  was  25  ft.  6  in. 
high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
U.  each ;  and  the  weeping  variety  is  50  cents. 

X  10.  U.  (a.)  fu'lva  Mich*.    The  tawny-budded,  or  slippery,  Elm. 

Jdcmt&eatiom.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  172. ;  Pwth  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  200. ;  Spreng.  8y«t. 

Veg.,  1.  p.  331. ;  Reel's  Cyclop.,  No.  10. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Sgmonymns.     U.  rdbra  Michx.  Arb.t  3.  p.  £78.,  and  a  fig^  North  Amer.  Svlva,  3.  p.  89.  t.  H& ;  Orme 

gm,  French  of  Canada  and  Upper  LouUana  ;  red  Elm,  red-wooded  Cam,  Moose  Elm. 
Emgramngt.    Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylra,  3.  t  128.  j  and  our  Jig.  1247. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Resembles  the  Dutch  elm.  Branches  rough,  whitish. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  nearly  equal  at  the  base,  more  or  less 
cordate  there;  serrate  with  unequal  teeth,  rugose,  very  rough,  hairy  on 
both  surfaces:  they  are  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  than  those  of  U. 
americana.  Leaf  buds  tomentose,  with  a  tawny  dense  tomentum :  they  are 
larger  and  rounder  than  those  of  U.  americana.  Scales  of  the  buds  that 
include  the  flowers  downy.  Peduncles  of  flowers  short.  Samara  not  fringed, 
very  like  that  of  U.  campestris ;  orbicular,  or,  according  to  the  figure  in 
Micbaux's  North  American  Sylva,  obovate.  (Michx.,  Pursh.)  Leaves  vari- 
able in  shape  and  serratures,  but  more  downy  than  the  other  North  Ame- 

4  z 
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ricaii  elme.  Stamens  5 — 7.  Stigmas  purplish.    Samara,  when  young,  down)' 

on  both  aides.     This  tree  has  been  introduced,  but  when  is  not  stated  in 

British  catalogues. 

Deicriptbn,  ej-c.  The  red,  or  slippery,  elm,  according  to  Michaux,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Dutch  elm.  It  forms  a  tree  from  50  ft.  to  CO  ft. 
high,  and  1.5 in.  or  80in.  in  diameter.  In  the  winter,  Michaux  observes, 
"  it  ia  distinguished  from  the  white  American  dm 
by  its  buds,  which  are  larger  and  rounder;  and 
which,  a  fortnight  before  their  developement,  are 
covered  with  a  russet  down."  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  the  young 
shoots.  The  scales  which  surround  the  bunches 
of  flowers  are  downy,  like  the  buds.  The  calyx  is  \ 
downy  and  sessile  ;  the  stamens  short,  and  of  a  pale 
rosecolour.  The  needs  arc  large,  destitute  of  fringe, 
round,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  the  European 
elm ;  and  they  ripen  very  early.  The  baric  is 
brown  ;  and  the  leaves  are  oval-acuminate,  doubly 
denticulated,  and  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  than 
those  of  U.  americana.     "  Except  tbe  maritime 

districts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  this  species  of  elm  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada."  (Michaux.)  " It  is  less 
abundant  than  the  white  American  elm  ;  and  the  two  species  are  rarely  found 
together,  as  the  red  elm  requires  a  substantial  soil,  free  from  moisture,  and 
even  delights  in  elevated  and  open  situations,  such  as  the  banks  of  steep  rivers, 
particularly  the  Hudson  and  the  Susquehanna.  The  heart-wood  is  coarser- 
grained  and  less  compact  than  that  of  17.  americana,  ami  is  of  a  dull  red  tinge; 
whence  the  name  of  red  elm.  Even  in  the  branches  of  I  in.  or  Sin.  in  diameter, 
it  consists  principally  of  perfect  wood.  It  is  the  best  wood  in  the  United 
States  for  blocks;  and  it  makes  excellent  rails,  which  are  of  long  duration,  and 
formed  with  little  labour,  as  the  trunk  may  be  easily  and  regularly  split;  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  is  never  employed  for  the  naves  of  wheels. 
The  leaves,  and  bark  of  the  branches,  macerated  in  water,  yield  a  thick  and 
abundant  mucilage  (whence  the  name  of  slippery  elm),  which  is  used  as  a 
refreshing  drink  for  colds,  and  for  emollient  plasters,  in  the  place  of  the  marsh 
mallow  root,  which  does  not  grow  in  the  United  States.  (Michx.)  There 
are  small  plants  bearing  the  name  of  U.  fulva,  in  Loddigcs's  arboretum ; 
but  they  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  V.  americana. 

S  11.  U.  ala'ta  Michx.     The  Wahao,  or  cnnl-winged,  Elm. 
I&UMcattom.    Mlchx.  FL  Dor.  Auk,  1.  p.  173. ;  Arh,  3  p.  «5.  s  Michx.  Noun  Amer.  Sir™,  a 
p.  87.  L1S7-;   ftii.li  Fl.  Amer,  Saj*.,  L  p.  030.1  Spreng.  Sitf.  Voir.,  I.  p.  831.  i  Koet'i  CrtL, 

ExgrarimgM.     Mich..  North  Aran.  Sri™,  3.  L  147.  i  and  ourjff .  '£*«■ 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  A  middle-sized  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  hornbeam 
(C'&rpinus  -Betiilus  £..).  Branches  bearing  two  longitudinal  corky  wings. 
Leaves  with  short  petioles,  and  disks  that  are  oblong-oval,  narrowed  to  an 
acute  point,  almost  equal  at  the  base,  toothed.  Samara  downy,  bearing  a 
dense  fringe  of  hairs  at  the  edge  :  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  U.  americhna, 
by  the  figure  in  Michaux's  North  American  Sytva,  narrowed  to  both  ends, 
and  having  an  open  niche  at  the  upper  one.  (Michx.  N.  A.  S.,  Pwih  Ft. 
A.  S.)  A  tree,  30  ft.  high.     Introduced  in  1880. 

Description,  $c.  The  wahoo  elm  is  a  tree  seldom  exceeding  30  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  Sin.  or  10  in.  The  flowers  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  other  elms.  The  seeds  are  fringed,  and  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
white  American  elm.  The  leaves  arc  oval,  doubly  denticulated,  and  rather  small. 


t  remarkable  part  of  the  tree  is,  however,  a  fungous  appendage, 
or  three  fines  wide,  attached  to  the  branches  throughout  their  whole  length ; 
itoin  which  the  name  of  alata  (winged)  has  been  given  to  the  species.    The 
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wahoo  dm  is  found  only  in  the  lower  part  of  Virginia,  in  the 
maritime  districts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  in  West 
Tennessee,  and  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky.  It  is  generally 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  great  swamps  en- 
closed in  the  pine  barrens.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  more 
compact,  heavier,  and  stronger  than  that  of  XJ.  americana. 
The  heart-wood  is  of  a  dull  chocolate  colour,  and  always 
bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  sap-wood.  At  Charleston, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  southern  states,  it  is  used  for 
the  naves  of  coach  wheels ;  but  Michaux  says  that  it  is  not 
appropriated  to  any  other  use.  There  are  small  plants  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection,  which,  from  the  leaves,  might 
be  taken  for  those  of  U.  (c)  suberosa ;  and  the  engraving 
in  Michaux,  from  which  fig.  1243.  is  reduced  to  our  usual 
scale,  closely  resembles  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  that  tree  of  U.  (c.) 
suberosa  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which  a  plate  is  given  in 
our  last  Volume. 

App.  i.     Doubtful  Sorts  qfXJ'lmus. 

This  genus,  as  observed  by  Professor  Lindley  (Synops.,  p.  227.),  i«  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  what  plants  are  meant  by  various  names  extant  in  botanical  works.  U.  pu- 
bimxn*  Walt  and  17.  frvtictea  Willd.  are  of  this  description.  In  p.  174.,  U.  fntegrtfotta  and  U.mrgdta 
are  mentioned  as  Himalayan  species,  probably  hardy  or  half-hardy.  In  RoyTe's  JUust.,  p.  399..  U. 
loMctfblia,  U.  erdsa,  which  resembles  V.  efftuta,  U.  laroighta,  and  U.  vtrgita.  are  mentioned  as  natives 
of  the  Himalayas  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  some  of  them  of  China.  A  plant  named  U.  canadensis, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  has  a  smooth  bark,  like  U.  montfna,  and  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  that  species.  The  Wormley  Orange,  or  By  ford,  elm.  and  the  black  elm  of  Ireland,  are 
said  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  probably  other  species  to  add  to  the  British  flora.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  considers 
the  Hertfordshire  elm  as  U.  monttna ;  but  Dr.  Lindley  says  that  it "  is  probably  a  variety  of  U.  cam- 
pestris."  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  attention  that  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  subject,  and 
the  communication  of  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  by  no  means  been  able  to 
draw  op  this  article  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  Specimens,  except  in  cases 
where  they  have  been  gathered  from  trees  by  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  ge- 
neral appearance  and  habit  of  the  tree  whence  they  have  been  taken,  we  have  found  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  to  be  of  comparatively  little  use.  The  genus,  as  Dr.  Lindley  has  observed,  must  be 
studied  during  a  period  of  several  years,  from  living  plants.  An  ulmarium,  though  it  would  not 
exhibit  so  much  grandeur  as  a  pinetum,  so  much  beauty  as  an  ericetum,  nor  so  much  blossom  in 
early  spring  as  a  salictum,  would  be  incomparably  more  useful ;  provided  proper  space  were  allowed 
to  admit  of  every  tree  attaining  its  natural  sisc  and  shape,  and  that,  after  ten  or  twelve  years,'  a 
. ^  erery  tree  were  cut  down,  and  the  wood  examined. 

Genus  II. 


& 


PLA'NER4  Gmel.    The  Planera.    Lin.  St/tt.  Polygamia  MonceVia;  or 

Tetr-Pent-andria  Dig^nia. 

Identification.    OmeL  Syst  Nat,  2.  p.  ?150. ;  Michx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  3.  p.  100.  j  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 

p.  SSL ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit.,  t  106. ;  Lindley  Nat  Syst  of  Bot,  p.  179. 
Sfmmymes.    JKMmnus  PalL,  GUidaut. ;  Ulmut,  various  authors,  as  to  the  Planera  Richardt . 
Derivation.    Named  in  honour  of  Planer,  professor  of  botany  at  Erfurth,  who  published,  in  1788, 


a  work  entitled  Index  PtanUtrtm  Agri  Erfordiensis,  in  one  volume  8vo. 

Description.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Western  Asia,  and 
North  America;  quite  hardy  in  British  gardens,  and  readily  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  elm,  or  by  layers,  in  any  common  soil. 

5  1.  P.  Richa'rdj  Michx.    Richard's  Planera,  or  Zelkoua  Tree. 

Identification.    Michx.  Ft  Bor.  Amer.,2.  p.  24a ;  Bieb.  FL  Taur.  Cauc  Suppl.,  1.  p.  187.  ;  Roem.  et 
Schuk.  Syst  Veg.,  &  p.  904. ;  Desf.  Hist,  des  Arbres  et  Arbriss.,  2.  p.  446. 


p.  ill. ;  V.  poltgama  Richard  Act.  Paris,  1781 ;  U.  nemoralis  AiU  BorU  Atw.,ed.  £,,  p.  108. ;  U. 
ibliis  crenatis  basi  ssqualibus,  fructu  ovoideo,  non  compresso,  Poiret  Encyc.  JUVM.,  iv.  p.  611. ;  le 
Zelkoua,  or  Orme  de  Siberie,  Fr. ;  Richard's  Planere,  Ger. 
Bmgramtmgs.    FalL  FL  Ross.,  1. 1 60.  $  WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  t 106. ;  our  fig.  124a j  and  the  plates  of 
the  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char. j  $c.    Flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  leaves ;  and  both  flowers  and 
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Mft.hM,iirnteH{n*«F  ISM.}.  wlwtM,  SO  Tcan  plrncd,  an  IVon  TO  ft.  to  80  ft.  hi**. 
In  B*Tirlt,>n  the  Kiwliih  linrilcnnt  Munich,  IB  y«»  planted,  it  u  12a  hi|h.  In  Illlj, «l  Monu, 
iwiMIIu,  1H  ^ran  pLuitai,  Hi.  19  ft.  Mill. 
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Commercial  Statistics.  In  English  nurseries,  the  plants,  being  little  known, 
are  sold  for  2s.  6d.  each,  and  upwards ;  but,  if  in  demand,  the  price  would  not 
be  higher  than  that  of  grafted  elms,  or  about  1*.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  plants 
are  I  franc  50  cents  each. 

S  2.  P.  Gmkxlin/  Michx.     Gmelin's  Planera. 

IdaUyteatkm.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  248. ;  Desf.  Hist  dec  Arbre*  ct  Arbrias.,  2.  p.  446. 
Symmymes.    P.  sjlmifblia  Michx.  Arb.  Atner.,  3.  p.  2S3.  t  7  .North  Amer.  Sytifa,  3.  p.  100.  t  ISO..  N. 

Dm  Ham.  Arb.t  7.  p.  65.  t  21. ;  P.  aqu&tlca  WUtd.  Sp.  >/.,  4.  p.  967.,  Punk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 

p.  115. ;  Anonyraus  aquaticus  arbor,  &c,  Walt.  Carol.%  230. 
Engravings.    Michx.  Arb.  Amcr.,  1 7. ;  North  Amer.  Sylva,  S.  t.  130. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  no  v.,  7. 

L  21. ;  and  our  Jig.  1251. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Flowers  in  heads,  opening  before  the  leaves  are  protruded, 
and  borne  on  branches  or  branch  lets  developed  in  some  previous  year. 
Leaf  with  an  obvious  petiole,  and  a  disk  ovate-acuminate,  equal  at  the  bas< , 
and  serrate.  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  even  in 
its  native  country,  rarely  more  than  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  high,  and  with  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  The  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  globose  heads,  and  upon  very 
short  footstalks :  they  are  small,  of  a  green- 
ish brown  colour,  and  not  at  all  conspi- 
cuous. The  fruit  becomes  brown  before  the 
leaves  fall :  it  is  small,  oval,  inflated,  and 
rough:  the  seed  is  minute.  The  leaf  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  P.  Richardi,  and 
resembles  that  of  CHinus  campestris,  except 
in  being  serrated  with  equal  teeth ;  it  is  of 
a  lively  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  grey 
on  the  under  one.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  where  it  is  found  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  throughout  the  southern 
states.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the 
large  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
Savannah  in  Georgia.  The  wood  of  this 
tree,  according  to  Michaux,  "  is  hard,  strong,  and  seemingly  proper  for 
various  uses."  It  is,  however,  not  used  for  any  purpose  in  America ;  and 
the  tree  is  so  little  esteemed,  that  it  has  not  received  any  popular  name. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1816,  but  is  rare  in  collections;  though 
it  might  be  readily  multiplied  by  grafting  on  the  elm.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's.     The  price,  in  New  York,  is  I  dollar  per  plant. 

?  P.  AbeUcea  SckulUs  (Ram.  et  SchmU.  Su$t.  Feg.t  &  p.  504.,  the  Abelicea  of  Clustus)  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  this  genua.  It  la  described  by  Clusius  aa  being  a  large  upright  tree,  with  a  branchy  head, 
roundish  deeply  aerrated  leaves,  and  greenish  black  fruit;  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  pepper.  The 
wood  is  hard,  reddish,  and  possesses  somewhat  of  the  fragrance  of  sandal  wood.  It  is  a  native  of 
Crete,  on  the  mountains ;  but  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Genus  III. 


J> 


CE'LTIS  Town.    Thb  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree.    Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia 

MonoeNria,  or  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Iietdificatkm.    Totrro.  quoted  by  T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  in  his  Gen.  PL  Fl.  Germ.,  fasc  3. 1 4. 
SfmmpmtB.    Lfttus  of  Label  and  other  author*}  Hicoooulier,  Fr. :  Ztingelbaum,  Ger. 
Derinatio*.    The  name  or  Celtis  is  said  to  refer  to  the  tree  having  been  known  to  the  ancient  Celts  ; 
and  the  appellation  of  Nettle  Tree  relates  to  the  similarity  of  the  leaves  to  those  of  some  kind  of 

(tfrtlca). 


Description.      Handsome,    much  branched,  deciduous    trees,   natives  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  varying  in  size  and  foliage,  but  all  bearing  fruit, 
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which  is  edible,  and,  though  small,  is  remarkably  sweet,  and  said  to  be  rery 
wholesome.  Some  of  the  species,  according  to  Descemet,  are  rery  orna- 
mental ;  particularly  C.  crassifolia,  the  branches  of  which  assume  the  character 
of  a  fan ;  and  C.  occidentals,  the  branches  of  which  droop  like  a  parasol. 
The  wood  of  C.  australis  is  valuable ;  but  that  of  most  of  the  other  species  is 
too  weak  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  arts.  The  leaves  of  all  the  species,  like 
those  of  all  the  species  of  ZHospyros,  drop  off  almost  simultaneously,  and  thus 
occasion  very  little  trouble  to  the  gardener  in  sweeping  them  up.  Propa- 
gated by  layers  or  seeds.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1*.  6rf.  each  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

J  l.C.  austraYis  L.     The  southern  Celtis,  or  European  Kettle  Tree. 

Identification,    Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  147& *,  Mill.  Dict.No.  1.  ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4  p.  9931  j  Du Hun.  Arb..  ed. 

noT.,  ft.  p.  34.  t  8. :   Lara.  11L,  t  884.  f.  1. ;  Flore  Fran$.,  S.  p.  313. ;    Duby  et  Dec.  Bot  Gallc., 

L  p.  441. )  Rem.  et  Schult  Syst.  Veg.,  6.  p.  505. ;  Wata.  Dend.  Brit.,  L  105. 
Synonymcs.    Ldtusirbor  Lob.  Jc,  2.  p.  186. :  L5tut  live  Celtis  Cam.  Epit^ltt. ;  Lote  tree;  Mko. 

coulter  austral,  Micoooulicr  de  Provence,  Fabrecoulier,  Pabreguier  des  Provencaux  (see  N.  Du 

Ham.)-,  Lotu,  Iial. 
SngravfngM.    Cam.  Eplt,  ic ;  Lam.  III.,  t  884.  f.  1. ;  Scop.  Del  Flor.  Insubr.,  L  18.  j  St  Hilaire 

Livr.,  27.  t  7. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  nov.,  2. 1 8. ;  Wots.  Dend.  Brit,  1. 105. j  and  out  Jig.  1858. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  oblong-lanceolate,  or  acuminate, 
argutely  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base,  rough  on  the  upper  surface ;  soft, 
from  down,  on  the  under  one.  Flowers  solitary.  Fruit  black.  Indigenous 
to  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa  (  Willd.  Sp.  Pl^  ana  Bonn, 
et  Schult.  Syst  Veg.),  also  to  the  west  of  Asia.  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.  Introduced  in  1796;  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
fruit  in  October. 

Variety.  Brotero,  in  his  Flora  Lusitanica,  mentions  a  variety,  with  variegated 
leaves,  that  was  found  wild  in  Portugal. 

Description.  A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  trunk  and 
branched  head.  The  branches  are  long,  slender,  and  flexible,  with  a  grey 
bark,  spotted  with  white,  and  covered  with  a  slight  down  at  the  extremities. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  brown.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  dark  green,  marked  str  ogly 
with  the  nerves  on  the  lower  side,  and,  when 
young,  covered  with  a  yellowish  down. 
They  are  oval-lanceolate,  terminating  in  a 
point  at  the  summit,  and  at  the  base  having 
one  side  prolonged  down  the  petiole.  The 
flowers  are  small,  greenish,  and  inconspi- 
cuous ;  and  are  produced  at  the  same  time 
as  the  leaves.  The  fruit,  which,  when  ripe, 
is  blackish,  and  resembles  a  very  small 
withered  wild  cherry,  is  said  not  to  become 
edible  till  the  first  frost  (see  N.  Du  Ham., 
vol.  ii.  p.  35.) ;  and  it  hangs  on  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  It  is  remarkably  sweet,  and' 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Ldtus  of  the 
ancients,  the  food  of  the  Lotophagi ;  which 
Herodotus,  Dioscorides,  and  Theophrastus 
describe  as  sweet,  pleasant,  and  wholesome ; 
and  which  Homer  says  was  so  delicious, 
as  to  make  those  who  ate  it  forget  their 
country.  (See  Odyssey,  lib.  ix.  v.  93.)  The 
berries  are  still  eaten  in  Spain;  and  Dr. 
Walsh  says  that  the  modern  Greeks  are  very  fond  of  them.  According 
to  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  they  are  called,  in  modern  Greek,  honey  berries.  (See  Hogg 
on  the  Classical  Plants  of  Sicily,  in  the  Jour*,  of  Bot.,  2d  ser.,  p.  204.)  The  tree 
grows  rapidly,  more  especially  when  once  established,  and  afterwards  ctit 
down ;  sometimes  producing  shoots,  in  the  climate  of  London,  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in 
length.     It  bears  pruning  remarkably  well,  at  every  age.     Its  leaves  are  verv 
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seldom  touched  by  insects,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  England ;  and  the 
Cossus  Lignipe>da  and  Scolytus  destructor,  which  are  bo  injurious  to  the 
timber  of  many  other  trees,  never  touch  either  that  of  Clltis,  that  of  Planera 
Richardi,  or  that  of  Py*rus  56rbus.  C.  australis  is  found  on  both  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  Provence ;  and  there  is  a  celebrated  tree 
at  Abe,  under  which  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Provence  delivered 
their  edicts  to  tlje  people.  The  European  nettle  tree  is  much  used  in  the 
north  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  for  planting  squares  and  public  walks, 
where  it  is  frequently  found  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  l£ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  circumference.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  extremely  compact ;  ranking 
between  that  of  the  live  oak  and  that  of  the  box,  for  hardness  and  density. 
According  to  Baudrillart,  it  weighs,  when  dry,  70  lb.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  The 
wood  of  the  branches  is  elastic,  and  so  extremely  supple,  that  a  piece  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  long,  and  1  in.  in  diameter,  may  be  made  into  a  circle  without  breaking. 
Its  compactness  renders  it  susceptible  of  a  high  polish ;  and,  when  it  is  cut 
obliquely  across  the  fibres,  it  very  much  resembles  satin-wood.  It  is  principally 
used  forYurniture,  and,  by  the  sculptors  in  wood,  for  carving  into  the  statues  of 
saints ;  but  it  is  also  employed  for  making  tubs  and  cisterns,  and  the  branches 
for  hay-forks.  These  divers  uses,  says  M.  De  Cubieres,  "  remind  one  of  the 
verses  of  La  Fontaine,  when  he  makes  his  carver  in  wood  exclaim,  — 

"  Scra-t-il  dieu,  table,  ou  curette  f  " 

«'  What  shall  I  make  of  it  ?  ay,  that  '■  the  rub  j 
A  god,  a  table,  or  a  salt-flab  tub  ?  " 

The  principal  use,  however,  of  the  nettle  tree,  in  the  south  of  France,  is  for 
making  hay-forks ;  for  which  use  the  pliability  and  toughness  of  its  branches 
render  it  particularly  suitable.  Plantations  of  the  tree,  for  this  purpose,  are 
common  near  Lyons,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  south  of  France ;  and  in 
the  department  du  Gard  there  are  about  seven  acres  of  rocky  ground  which 
would  be  quite  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  but  which  are  planted  with 
nettle  trees,  from  which  above  5000  dozeus  of  hay-forks  are  made  every 
year,  producing  a  yearly  revenue  of  85,000  francs.  The  stem  of  this  tree, 
when  cut  over  by  the  ground,  throws  up  thick  and  vigorous  shoots,  which 
make  excellent  handles  for  coach  whips,  ramrods  to  muskets,  and  walking- 
sticks,  which  have  almost  the  flexibility  of  a  supple-jack.  When  the  trees 
are  intended  for  this  purpose,  they  are  planted  in  masses  very  close  to  one 
another,  in  order  that  they  may  be  drawn  up,  and  increase  in  length  rather 
than  in  thickness.  The  inhabitants  of  Narbonne,  and  of  the  department  of 
Aude,  cultivate  the  nettle  tree  for  these  purposes,  in  the  very  best  soil ;  and 
the  shoots  produced  form  an  article  of  extensive  commerce,  under  the  name  of 
bait  de  Perpignan,  furnishing,  according  to  Baudrillart,  whip-handles  to  all  the 
coachmen  in  Europe.  It  is  also  much  used  for  musical  instruments,  and  for 
the  shafts  and  axletrees  of  carriages,  the  poles  of  sedan  chairs,  and  the  naves- 
of  wheels.  The  root  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow ;  the  bark  for  tanning ;  and 
an  oil  is  expressed  from  the  stones  of  the  fruit. 

Statistics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  largest  tree  Is  at  MUcham,  in  the  grounds  which  for- 
roerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Dubois ;  where  the  trunk  is  6  ft.  8  in.  In  circumference,  and  toe  head  50  ft.  in 
diameter.  It  bears  abundance  of  fruit  every  year,  as  noticed,  with  other  particulars,  in  p.  63.  At  Kew, 
there  is  a  tree  40  ft.  high ;  and  one  at  Kenwood,  which,  in  40  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  40  ft, 
with  a  trunk  1  ft  in  diameter.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  SO  years  planted,  it  is  28  ft  high  : 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  21  ft  At  Coul,  in  Cromarty,  it  is  16ft.  high.  Near 
Dublin,  at  Terenure,  it  is  10  ft  high.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  GO  years  planted, 
it  is  60  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1}  ft ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  50  years  planted, 
it  Is  40ft  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1$  ft ;  near  MontpeUer,  there  is  a  tree  with  a  trunk 
3  ft  4  In.  in  diameter.  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  100  years  old,  it  is  70  it  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  72  ft 

t  2.  C.  (a.)  cacca'sica  Willd.    The  Caucasian  Cel6s,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Ment&cation.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  994. ;  Polret  in  Eneyel.  Suppl.,  3.  p.  08&  •  Rom.  et  Schult  Syst 
Veg.,  S.  p.  305, 

Spec.  Char..  $c.  This  is  very  closely  akin  to  C  austriUis ;  but  it  differs  in  its  leaves  being  more  orate, 
having  the  acuminate  part  shorter,  and  being  glabrous,  except  in  so  far  as  is  stated  below.  The 
leaves  of  C  eauc&riea  may  be  described  as  follows :  —  Oblong,  acuminate,  ferrate  with  large  teeth,  a 
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little  narrowed  at  the  bate,  and  almost  equal  there ;  above,  deep  green ;  beneath,  pale,  yellowish ; 
and  the  veins,  when  seen  under  a  lens,  a  little  hairy.  Indigenous  to  Caucasus,  on  the  statement 
of  Adams.  ( WiUd.  Sp.  PI.).  Willdenow  had  seen  a  dried  specimen  with  fruit  In  Harm,  et  Schult. 
Syst.,  it  is  quoted  from  Poiret  Encffcl.  Supply  that  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  are  usually  large,  and  are 
unequal;  and  that  the  fruit  is  solitary,  axillary,  globose,  and  i eddish,  and  borne  upon  a  peduncle 
of  the  length  of  the  petiole.  It  is  noted  that  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  Flora 
Taurico-Caucasica  (Bieberstein)  has  not  mentioned  this  species  in  that  work.  (See  under  C  sinensis 
Pers.,  No.  ±) 

X  ■  3.  C.  Tournefo'rt//  Lam.  Tournefort's  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.     Lara.  Encycl.,4.  p.  132. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  99*. ;  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Cauc,  8.  p.  H9. 

Rem.  et  Schult  Syst  Veg.,  6.  p.  306. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  2.  p.  38. 
Sunonymes.     C  orientalis  minor,  foliis  minoribus  et  crassioribus,  fructu  flavo,  Tourn.  Cor.,  42., 

Mm..  8.  p.  425.  t  41. ;  C  orientalis  Mill.  Diet,  No.  &,  but,  according  to  the Nouvcau  Du  Hamel, not 

of  Lin.,  which  is  considered  a  half-hardy  plant  in  Britain ;  Micocoulier  du  Levant,  Micocoulicr 

d'Orieut, Fr^i  Morgenlandischer  Zungelbaum,  Ger. 
Engraving*.    Txmrn.  Itin.,  t 41. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves,  when  adult,  ovate,  acute,  unequal  at  the  base, 
crenately  serrate,  roughish  on  the  upper  surface ;  when  young,  subcordatc 
at  the  base.  Fruit  yellow,  becoming  brown.  {WUId.  Sp.  PL, acid  Rami,  et 
Schult.  Syst.  Veg.)  A  native  of  Armenia.  (Tournefort.)  Leaves  bluntish, 
rough  on  both  surfaces,  glossy.  (Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.)  Introduced  in  1739, 
and  flowering  and  fruiting  at  the  same  time  as  C.  australis. 

Description,  fyc.  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  rarely  exceeding  25  ft.  in  height,  but 
generally  forming  a  bush  of  only  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  with  round  glabrous 
branches,  covered  with  a  brownish  bark.  The  petiole  of  the  leaf  is  very  short ; 
the  disk  is  unequally  dentated,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  and  glabrous ;  it  is  of  a 
deep  green  above,  and  paler  beneath,  and  is  of  a  thicker  texture  than  that  of 
Celtis  australis.  The  fruit,  which  is  solitary,  and  borne  on  a  long  peduncle,  is 
oval,  greenish  at  first,  then  becoming  yellowish,  and  afterwards  nearly  black. 
From  the  specimens  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  the  fruit 
does  not  appear  to  ripen  so  soon  as  that  of  C.  occidentals ;  as,  in  October,  1836, 
the  fruit  of  C.  Tournefort**  was  quite  firm  and  green,  while  that  of  C.  occi- 
dentals was  shriveled,  blackish,  and  extremely  sweet.  C.  Tourneforts  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant ;  from  which  country  Tournefort  brought  the  seeds  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  about  1717,  whence  plants  have  been  dis- 
tributed all  over  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1739.  It  is 
rather  more  tender  than  C.  australis  and  C.  occidentals.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe;  as,  if  not  sown  till  spring,  they 
generally  remain  a  year  or  more  in  the  ground.  They  prefer  a  moist  soil,  and  a 
sheltered  situation.  This  species  is  readily  known  from  all  others,  in  winter, 
by  its  forming  a  compact  upright-branched  bush,  or  low  tree ;  and,  in  summer, 
by  the  deep  green  and  dense  mass  of  its  rigid-looking  foliage.  There  are 
plants  of  it  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

2  ft  4.  C.  (T.)  sinensis  Pers.     The  China  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 
Identification.    Pers.  Syn.,  1.  p.  292. ;  Roem.  et  Schult  Syst  Veg.,  6.  p.  906. 

Spec.  Char.,  d/c.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  obtuse,  crenate,  largish,  glabrous ; 
veins  prominent.  Native  in  China.  Cultivated  in  Cels's  garden.  (Pers. 
Syn.)  A  low  tree,  crowing  to  the  height  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  plant 
of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  seems  to  differ  very  tittle, 
if  at  all,  from  C.  Tournef6rt». 

2  5.  C.  Wiiaa>knoviaxna  Schultes.     Willdenow's  Celtis,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

Identification.    Roem.  et  Schult  Syst  Veg.,  6.  p.  306. 

Sunonpme.    C.  sinensis  WiUd.  Enmm.  SvppL,  p.  68.,  WiUd.  Bamnm.,  p.  81. 

Spec  Char.,  8fC  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acuminate,  narrowed  to  the  base,  serrate  from  the  middle 
to  the  tip;  above,  glabrous;  beneath,  roughish.  Schultes  has  quoted  WiUd.  Baumx.,  p.  81.,  for 
this  specific  character ;  and  has  added,  that  a  young  tree  in  the  Berlin  Royal  Garden  has  the 
disk  of  its  leaf  If  in.  long,  and  the  upper  surface,  as  inspected  through  a  lens,  dotted ;  and  that  the 
kind  is  a  native  of  China.  In  a  supplement  (published  in  1813)  to  Willdenow's  Enumeration  of  the 
Plants  of  the  Berlin  Roual  Garden*  is  the  following  short  description  of  C  sinensis  WiUd.,  which, 
though  not  essentially  different  from  the  above,  is  not  quite  the  same :— Leaves  obovate  oblong,  ser- 
rated at  the  tip ;  glossy  on  the  upper  surface,  slightly  hairy  on  the  under  one.  Schultes  has  noted 
that  the  specific  character  of  C  sinensis  Pert,  clearly  shows  that  kind  to  be  distinct  from  the  C. 
sinensis  WiUd. j  and  that,  as  C  sinensis  Pers.  was  first  published,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some 
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other  name  to  C  tinensu)  WiUd.  Schultet  has  given  it  that  of  WilWenoWcW.    There  being  no 
plant  bearing  the  name  of  C.  WiUdenortfiM  in  the  London  garden*,  we  can  say  nothing  about  it. 

¥  6.  C.  occidentals  L.  The  western  Celtis,  or  North  American  Nettle  Tree. 


Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  147a  :  Mill.  Diet,  No.  2.,  and  Ic,  t  88. ;  Michx.  Arb.,  3.  p.  §96.  t  &, 
North  Amer.  Sylra,  %.  p.  iS.  t  114. ;  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  1.  p.  141.  ;  Willi  Arb.,  57.,  WiUd.  Sp.  PL, 
4.  p. 994.;  Lam.  EncycL.4.  p.  137.;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,ed.  1.,  t  53.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2.  p. 36  t  9. ;  Pursh 
FL  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  200.,  Rcem.  et  Schult  Syrt.  Veg.,  6.  p.  306. ;  Watt  Dendr.  Brit,  t  147. ; 
Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Sanommwtes.  C.  fructu  obtcuro  purpurascente  Tottm.  Inst.,  612. :  C.  obllqua  Mctnch ;  Nettle  Tree, 
Sugar  Berry,  Amer. ;  Bo'u  lnconnu,  Illinois  ;  Mioocoulier  de  Virginie,  Fr. 

Engravings.  Hill.  It,  1 88. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  1.,  1. 1  53.,  ed.  nov.,8.  t  9. :  Michx.  North  Amer. 
Syhra,S.  1 114.;  Watt.  Dendr.  Brit,  1 147. ;  T.  Nee*  ab  Eienbeck  Gen,  PI.  Fl.  Germ.,  fate.  3. 
1 4. ;  and  the  plates  of  this  specie*  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  unequal  at  the  base,  serrate, 
rough  on  the  upper  surface,  hairy  on  the  under  one.  Fruit  dull  red. 
(Michx.  N.  A.  S.)  Fruit  dark  purple.  (Pursh  Fl.  A.  S.)  Similar  in  foliage 
and  general  appearance  to  C.  australis.  Flowers  solitary.  (Michaux.) 
Leaves  serrate,  with  equal  teeth.  Flowers,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branch, 
3  in  an  axil;  in  the  upper  part,  1  only  in  an  axil.  Fruit  obscurely  purplish. 
(Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst.  Veg.)  Very  closely  akin  to  C.  australis.  Leaves, 
when  young,  ovate-lanceolate,  a  little  downy;  when  adult,  broad-ovate, 
acuminate ;  in  the  acuminate  part,  and  at  the  base,  entire ;  in  the  interval  on 
each  ride,  serrate,  glabrous,  veined  with  conspicuous  veins ;  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  base  as  narrow  again  as  the  other  one.  (Linn.,  quoted  in  Ram. 
et  Schult.  S.  V.)  C.  occidentals  differs  from  C.  australis,  in  having  its 
leaves  much  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  of  an  oval-acu- 
minate form.  (Lam.  Encycl.,  iv.  p.  137.)  Disk  of  leaf  3 — 4  in.  long.  (Rcem. 
et  Schult.  S.  V.)  Indigenous,  in  woods  and  near  rivers,  from  Canada  to 
Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  May.  (Pursh.)    Introduced  in  1656. 

Varieties. 

2  C.  o.  2  corddia  Willd.  Wild.  Baumz.,  p.  82.  —  Leaves  subcordate  at 
the  base,  very. acuminate ;  above,  less  rough;  beneath,  more  veiny, 
disk  3— -4  in.  long.  (Willd.  W.  Baumz.,  and  Rcem.  et  Schult.  Syst. 

*  C.  o.  3  scahrxuscula  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  995.,  Lam.  Encycl.,  iii. 
p.  137. ;  C.  australis  Willd.  Arb.,  56. ;  C.  ?o.  0  tenuifolia  Pers.  Syn^  1. 
p.  292. ;  C.  aspera  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  C.  orieutalis  Hort. — Leaves 
shorter,  more  slender,  less  acuminate ;  roughish  above,  in  some 
instances  glabrous ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  a  distinct  species.  (WiUd. 
Sp.  PI.)  Disk  of  leaf  1  J— 2  in.  long.  (Rcem.  et  Schult.  S.  K)  It 
is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris ;  but,  as  it  was  killed  down  to  the  root  every  winter  by  the 
frost,  Lamarck  never  saw  its  flowers  or  fruit,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
determine  whether  it  was  merely  a  variety  or  a  distinct  species. 
(Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.) 

Description,  fyc.  This  species,  Michaux  observes,  "  is  similar  in  its  fo- 
liage and  general  appearance  to  the  European  nettle  tree,  the  branches  of 
both  are  numerous  and  slender;  and  the  limbs  originate  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  take  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction."  (N.  Amer.  Syl., 
iii.  p.  45.)  The  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  oblique  at  the  base,  very  much 
acuminated,  and  somewhat  rough.  The  flowers  open  early  in  spring,  and  are 
small,  white,  single,  and  axillary ;  the  fruit  also  is  small,  single,  of  a  round 
form,  and  a  dull  red  colour.  When  ripe,  it  becomes  shriveled,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  black,  like  a  very  small  wild  cherry.  It  is  rather  fleshy,  and  very 
sweet.  Michaux  says  that  he  has  never  seen  the  wood  employed  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States ;  but,  from  the  analogy  between  this  species  and  the 
European  one,  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  wood  might  be  applied  to  the 
same  purposes.  The  tree,  in  Britain,  is  very  hardy  and  ornamental ;  and  it 
possesses  the  property  of  keeping  on  all  its  leaves  very  late,  and  then,  like 
the  other  species,  dropping  them  all  at  once,  so  that  they  may  be  swept  away 
at  one  time  for  litter.    C.  occidentals  is  readily  known  from  C.  australis 
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by  it*  leaves  being  larger.  End  of  ■  lighter  and  more  shining  green,  and  its 
wood  bring  of  a  lighter  colour  in  winter.  The  leaves  also  die  off  sooner, 
and  of  a  brighter  yellow,  than  those  of  the  European  specie*.  It  is  more 
hardy,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  seed*.  The  insect  most 
>nly  found  on  the  nettle  tree  and  hackberry,  in  America,  is  the  .Sphfnr 


dnipiferarum,  or  Hackberry  Hawk   Moth.    (Abbott  and  Smilh'i   Intech  of 
Georgia,  and  out  Jig.  1853.)     This  insect  greatly  resembles  the  privet  hawk 


moth  (p.  1801.);  but  the  colour  of  the  moth  is  abeautiful  shaded  brown,  without 
any  tinge  of  redness.  The  larva  is  green,  beautifblly  marked  with  shaded  pink 
and  a  brilliant  white. 

f'/Wi  xcMmialit  Sa-H  o/  I.tadm.    In  Deimihln^at  Killertoii.M  re»n  ^ted,  it  i.  33ft  high, 

dia,ne(ero(  Ih*  trunk  2  ft.,  'and  of  (he  hod  MIL  In  Sueaei,  alWeatdean,  It  ram  planted,  II  le 
19ft.  high. 

high  j  at'Ainpton  Hill.  I*  jean  old.  It   li'llft.   high.     In    Worcf.ler.hlre,  at   Cr«nne|  SO  jean 
•  OU  It  high;  at  Cmorae  {tbi-.  acabriuaeula',  SO  rein  planted,  II  ■  16  ft.  high.     In  York- 
shire, in  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden,  HI  rein  planted,  ll  ii  13  it  high. 

CaWi  xridnHill    ,,,    iHtfnad      In  Iha  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oiriien.  14  ft.  high.     At  Dalhousie 

planted,  It »( 
:lif  Jardtn  dee 
..„-, ie!t.rof  (lie  trunk  1ft.  Sin.,  mil  of  the  hi-*! 


Hour  Dublin,  mt  Ten 


Lt  OtittingRi.  30  nan  planted,  II  la  »'ft  high, 


trio,  at  Vienna  in  theUnWeritr  Botanic  bmrden,  m  nan  (Santas,  it  !■'  55  n.  high,  She  diameter 
ofthetrviikSlt,  and  of  Iht  baadaVft.  i  at  Brtc*ffl.  the  Lertha,  «  jtan  plantaJ,-  Kfcttft  h^b, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  !4  ft.,  ami  of  the  head  toa  Id  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  ui  the  Botanic 
Ganlen,  Ureal*  plmited,  it  la  IS  ft  high.  In  Pruaala,  at  Berlin,  in  (he  Botanic  Garden,  30  jean 
slants*.  It  ia  16ft,  high!  in  the  Ffaaaa  Iraatl,  to  roan  plained,  ■tkSSR,  hlaji,  with  a  trunk  Sin. 


T  HactbtTTy. 
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11  448.,  Dm  (ban,  BM. 
.Her  fc  FeuilU.  en 

■r  A-  Wt> 

§*r.  Char.,  d)c.  Leaves  with  dinks  ovate-acuminate,  6  in.  long,  3— i  in. 
broad  ;  heart-shaped,  auricled  and  unequal  at  the  base ;  serrated  with  un- 
equal teeth,  rather  leathery,  rough  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  1—2 
upon  the  peduncle.  Fruit  black.  (Mtdu.,  Lam,  Encgcl.,  WUld.,  Purth.) 
Indigenous  to  North  America,  in  woods  and  near  rivers  in  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  in  which  places  it  flowers  in  May.  (PuriA.)  Al- 
liedtoC.occidentalis.  Young  branches  downy.  Bark  red  brown.  Leaves 
5  in.  king,  and  more.  Petioles  slightly  hairy,  3—6  lines  long.  Flowers 
much  like  those  of  C.  austrftlis,  upon  slender  peduncles ;  the  peduncles  of 
the  fruit  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit  of  the  size  of  the  bird  cherry. 
(LamanJc,  as  quoted  in  Ram.  el  ScAidt.  Sytl.  Pig.,  vi.  p.  307.) 
ItacHpHun,  eye.  This,  according  to  Michaux,  is  a  very  distinct  species ;  and 
it  forms  "one  of  the  finest  trees  wbich  compose  the  dusky_  forests  ot  the  Ohio." 
It  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  more  than  80  ft.,  but  with  a  trunk  of  the  very 


disproportionate  diameter  of  only  18  in.  or  20in. 
"  The  hack  berry  is  distinguished  by  the  foi 
s  trunk,  which  is  straight,  and  undivided 


great  height ;  and  by  its  bark,  which  is  greyish,  un- 
broken, and  covered  with  asperities  unequally  dis-  J 
tributed  over  its  surface.     Its  leaves  are  larger  than  1 
those  of  any  other  species  of  nettle  tree;  being  j 
Sin.  long.and  3in.or4in.  broad.     They  are  oval- 
acuminate,  denticulated,  cordiforni  at  the  base,  of  I 
a  thick  substantial  texture,  and  of  a  rough  surface. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  often  united  ii 


o> 


a  peduncle.  The  fruit  is  round, 
about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  black  at  its  maturity." 
(-V.  A<*er.  SyL,  hi.  p.  48.)  The  blackberry  is  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  western  states  of 
America,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  valleys, 
wherever    the    soil   is   fertile,   in   Kentucky   and 

Tennessee.  The  banks  of  the  Delaware  above  Philadelphia  may  be  c 
sidered  as  its  north-eastern  boundary;  and  it  has  never  been  found  in 
any  of  the  more  southern  states.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1812.  It  is  principally  considered,  even  in  America,  as  an  ornamental  tree; 
and  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  situations  where  a  screen  or  shade 
is  required,  from  the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  its  growth,  and  the  huge 
size  and  thick  texture  of  its  leaves.  The  wood  is  of  little  value,  from  its 
weakness,  and  its  liability  to  decay  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is, 
however,  "fine-groined  and  compact,  thuuph  not  heavy;  and,  when  freshly 
exposed,  it  is  quite  white.  Sawn  in  a  direction  parallel  or  oblique  to  its 
concentric  circles,  it  exhibits  the  fine  undulations  that  are  observed  in  the 
elm  and  the  locust."  (2V.  Amcr.  Syl.,  iii.  p.  48.)  The  sap-wood,  Michaux 
adds,  if  laid  open  in  spring,  will  change,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  green,  from  a  pure 
white.  The  only  uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applied,  in  America,  is  for 
shingles,  for  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  and  for  baskets ;  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted,  from  its  lightness,  facility  to  split,  and  elasticity.  Tlie  plants  of  this 
kind  of  Celtis,  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  (where  it  is  named  C. 
cordata),  are  quite  small  ;  and  from  their  appearance  we  should  judge  it  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  C.  occidentals,  though,  according  to  Michaux's  figure 
(of  whichjfg.  IBM.  is  a  reduced  copy),  the  two  sorts  are  very  distinct. 

Strntiilkm.  In  CliHbirt,  at  Eiton  Hall,  i  tree,  13  r«n  plannd.ii  15ft.  biih.  In  Durham,  at 
Houih  End,  6je«ri  planted.  It  u.  lilt.  high.  rJeir  DubHD,  it  Tnrnure,  fl> taaij planted,  Itia 
8  ft.  high  In  auitrii,  it  Brikk  on  UieLeyUia,  1!  innpUnwri,  it  !•  911  high,  in  Lombardj, 
at  Moan,  H  jean  planted,  it  li  35  ft,  high ;  diameter  of  the  tiunk  7  ia.,  and  of  the  bead  at  ft. 
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«  8.  C.  lsviqa'ta  WW.     The  glabra  us-ieawd  Celtia,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

UattiflttOm.     Willd.  Enum.    SuppL,  p.  68,  ;  Willd.  Biuidi,  p.  81.  ;    Rorai.  «  SchuK.  Syrt.  Vef,, 

Sg^onrme.  SwiHrllliiiunMri,  In  the  link-*  10  Nil  SfU.  IVg.,  thai  glabrltn  Is  the  epithet  fitter 
Ibc  iMs  species  liin  Iwviaj&a :  glwlrtoa  signifies  rendered,  or  become,  held ;  txeig&xa,  rendered 
perfectly  rven  in  surface. 

AVc.  Gssu-.,*e.  L«tb  onMUHolMa,  subeordate  it  the  bu,  nenrlj  entire  j  glabrous  on  the 
upper surface;  roughiah  upon  the  veins  on  the  under  one.  {Wuld.  Em  Smppl.)  In  Rorm.  rt 
SchulL  £»«.  ^.,(»mc<rhitiUakrefit*peclflcc)unec«  U  quoted  from  Willd.  WILL  Aw, 
p.  8L,  the  fcHmrtni :  —  Leaves  orate,  acuminate,  Mmw  el  the  base,  unequal  thert  nearly 
entire,  glabrous  on  bath  surfaces.  Addition*")'  to  the  specific  character  ft  Is  stated  u  follows :  — 
It  ii  •  luce  tree.  Itt  Inmliiiil- (teeth  at  the  tip.  It  !■  a  native  of  Louisiana.  To  this  kind 
seems  to  bc)on|  that  C4IIU  nnmod  a  amerluana,  or  sjlcocoulier  de  In  Loulslane,  cultivated  in  the 
Paria  Garde",  which  1'olret,  In  fneyef.  SuppL,  3.  P.  668.,  No.  II,  hie  noticed  to  have  IU  learn 
membranous,  rough  on  both  surfaoca,  jet  nenrlj  glabrous ;  with  the  bue  with  on*  aide  abutter 

■  9.  C.  pu^mila  Ph.     The  dwarf  Celtia,  or  Nettle  Tree. 

UnUffioOioit.    PunhFl  Aner.  Sept,  l.p.9»i  ta.  et  SchulL  SjaL  Vcg.,  &  p.  S07. 


3  upon  a  peduncle.     Fruit  aolltarj.  ovate,  alack.     Inn 

ajidYliginUi,  where  It  flowers  In  Mar.     Pulth  hai  se_ _   _ 

plant  was  Introduced  by  I.joo  in  1811 j  and  the  name  ia  in  Loddiaeii  C 
have  not  seen  the  plant  there  or  elaewhere. 


vera  In  Maryland 
*  PL  A.  &-\     The 


S.)     Th 

.but. 

App,  i.     Species  ofCeltis  half-hardy,  or  not  yet  introduced. 

C.  orkmlilll  Lin.,  B-  Mai  ,  t>  (. 40.  and  our  Or.  IBB.,  It 
anaUvecJtheHimalajaa,lntroducedin  18S0.  lnfollarelt 
'  "  jddentilis:  but  we  have  onlv 
L  against  a  wall,  in  the  Hnrti 

III  p.  17«.,  «ve  Hlnutl»viui  _„ 

likely  to  prove  hardy  or  half-hMnTr ;  but 


In  tin 

■alca,  and  as.  In  Britain,  requlrlnl 
riemeli,  ll  elan  designated  uaA 


hardy.      In  the  vm,  Royle  observes,  the  genus 

Cdtis  occurs  at  considerable  elevation i,  and  ai  far  north 
■i  Cashmere.  C.  urientUis  WnlL,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  Identical  with  a  oriental Ui.i-n.,  "and  apecln  allied  lo 

alone,  the  foot  of  the  mountains  as  far  an  Cashmere."  C. 
alplna  Rofir  wan  found  by  Mr.  Royle  nn  Unutaa,  nearlv 
at  the  greatest  elevation,  and  If  it  were  Introduced  would, 
doubtless,  be  hard*  In  the  climate  of  London.  C.  IngUafi 
Royle  occur*  In  Klinewur;  and  Is,  doubtless,  eip 

.rill  be  little  difficulty,  we'think.  In  getting  UrMt^enecus 

" '  to  Britain. 


OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF  THB  ORDER  JUfJLANDA  CE«. 
e  included  in  the  genera  named 

Ti.'tii.ANs  L.  Flowers  unisexual;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant. — 
Male.  Flowers  in  cylindrical,  drooping,  military  catkins ;  many  in  a  catkin  ; 
the  catkins  developed  from  buds  borne  by  shoots  produced  previously  to 
the  year  in  which  the  catkins  appear.  Calyx  of  5 — S  scales,  that  are 
attached  to  a  brae  tea  at  a  distance  from  its  base  and  tip.  (Is  the  flower 
stalked,  and  connate  with  thebractea?)  Stamens  18 — 36. — Female.  Flowers 
solitary,  or  a  few  in  a  group,  terminal  upon  a  shoot  developed  in  the  same 
year.  Calyx  ovate,  including  and  adhering  to  the  ovary,  except  in  the 
■J-t (jollied  tip.  Petals  4,  small,  inserted  into  the  free  part  of  the  calyx. 
Ovary  of  one  cell,  and  one  erect  ovule.     Stigmas  8 — 3,  fleshy,  scaly  with 
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glands.  Fruit  a  drupe  (a  trvma,  Watson).  Covering  of  the  nut,  a  fleshy 
husk  of  one  piece,  that  bursts  irregularly.  Nut  woody,  of  2  valves.  Seed  1, 
erect,  lobed,  wrinkled,  eatable  in  most,  perhaps  all. — Species  4, 3  native  to 
North  America,  1  to  Asia.  Large  trees.  Rate  of  growth  quicker  than  in 
Carya.  Leaf  bud  not  covered  by  scales.  Leaves  alternate,  impari-pinnate, 
of  5 — 19  leaflets,  all  but  the  terminal  one  in  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite, 
pairs;  all  serrate  in  most,  and  all  spreading  in  one  plane.  Some  species 
pubigerous ;  ?  hairs  simple,  glanded.  (T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  FL 
Germ.,  Lmdley  Nat.  SystBot.,  Nuttall  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  Michaux  NorUi 
Amer.  Sylva,  and  observation.) 

CVry  a  Nuttall.  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one  plant ; 
male,  female,  and  leaves,  all  upon  a  shoot,  developed  from  one  bud  in  the 
year  of  the  flowering;  male  flowers  borne  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  below 
the  leaves,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves ;  the  female  flowers,  a  few 
together  about  the  tip  of  the  shoot. — Male.  Flowers  in  slender  pendulous 
catkins,  that  are  disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Calyx  a  3-parted  minute 
leaf.  Stamens  4—6.  —  Female.  Calyx  including,  and  adhering  to,  the 
ovary:  its  tip  free,  and  4-cleft.  Stigma  sessile  upon  the  ovary,  partly 
discoid,  2 — 4-lobed.  Fruit  a  drupe  (a  tryma,  Watson).  Husk  fleshy, 
separating  into  4  equal  valves,  or  dividing  into  4  equal  portions  in  the 
upper  part.  Nut  with  4  or  more  bluntish  angles  in  its  transverse  outline ; 
the  surface  pretty  even.  Seed  eatable  or  bitter. —  Species  about  10,  native 
to  North  America,  Large  trees.  Rate  of  growth  slower  than  in  «/uglans. 
Bark  appearing  reticulated.  —  Leaf  buds  partially  covered  with  scales  in 
some  species,  naked  in  others.  Leaves  alternate,  impari-pinnate,  of  5—15 
serrate  leaflets ;  all,  except  the  terminal  one,  in  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite, 
pairs ;  and  all  spreading  in  one  plane.  Pubescence  stellate.  Fruit  upon 
short  stiff  stalks.  Nuttall  has  stated  {Gen.)  that  the  sexes  are  poly- 
gamous; but  he  has  not  described  the  bisexual  flowers,  nor  the  dispo- 
sition of  them.  (Nuttall  Gen.,  Michaux  N.  Amer.  Sylva,  Watson  Dend. 
Brit.) 

Pterocanrya  Kunih.  Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  2  sexes  upon  one  plant. 
— Male.  Flowers  in  spikes.  Stamens  in  a  flower  many.-— Female.  Flowers 
in  long  pendulous  spikes,  and  distant,  sessile,  and  ?  without  bracteas. 
Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  a  terminal  portion,  which  is  cleft 
into  ?  3 — 5  ?  unequal  lobes.  Ovary,  and  the  part  of  the  calyx  that  is  con- 
nate with  it,  taken  together,  flagon-shaped,  bearing  2  wings  above  the  base ; 
their  direction  transverse  and  oblique :  cell  1 ;  ovule  1,  erect.  Style  1, 
very  short.  Stigmas  2,  large,  spreading,  revolute.  Fruit  subdrupaceous, 
angled;  having  2  wings,  as  the  ovary;  much  tapered  to  the  tip,  not  open- 
ing, containing  a  bony  nut,  which  has  4  cells  in  its  lower  part,  whose  parti- 
tions do  not  extend  to  the  top,  so  that  it  is  1 -celled  there.  Seed  1,  its 
lower  part  in  4  deep  lobes.  Embryo  not  accompanied  by  albumen ;  its 
radicle  uppermost. — Species  1,  indigenous  to  the  eastern  part  of  Caucasus, 
and  in  moist  woods,  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  A  tree.  Leaves  impari-pinnate 
not  dotted;  leaflets  about  17,  lanceolate,  sessile,  unequal  at  the  base,  ar- 
gutely  serrulate;  the  veins  beneath  villous.  Fruit  small.  (KuntA  in  Ann. 
Scien.  Not.,  ii.  p.  346. ;  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  ;  and  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.). 

Genus  I. 


J1PGLANS  L.    The  Walnut  Tree.    Lin.  Syst.  Monoe'cia  Polyandria. 

Identification.    Schrcb.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1446. ;  T.  Nccs  ab  Fjenbcck  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ.,  fasc.  3.  t  2.  j 

Natt.  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL.  2.  p.  220.,  LindL  Nat.  Syst  of  Bot,  p.  180. 
SttTumymex    Noycr,  Fr. ;  Walnuss,  Ger. 
Derivation,    ./uglans  is  contracted  from  Jovis,  Jove's,  and  glanst  a  mast,  or  acorn  ;  and  was  applied 

by  the  Roman  writers  to  this  tree,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  fruit  as  food,  compared  with 
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other  maeta,  or  atom* ;  the  only  specie*  that  vu  known  to  the  Romans  hiring  been  the 
Juglani  regis,  or  common  walnut  tree. 

Description.  Large  trees,  with  pinnate  leaves,  coarse-grained  wood,  and 
fruit,  in  one  species  at  least,  much  esteemed  at  the  dessert,  and  valuable  for  the 
oil  which  it  contains. 

General  Observation*.  The  trees  belonging  to  this  order  bear,  with  only 
two  or  three  exceptions,  so  close  a  resemblance  to  one  another  in  their 
young  state  (in  which  state  alone  most  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  Britain), 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  what  are  species,  and  what 
are  only  varieties.  In  pursuance  of  our  idea,  that  no  plant  can  be  truly  a 
species,  that  is  not  readily  distinguished  from  every  other,  in  every  stage  of 
its  growth,  and  at  every  season  of  the  year,  we  should  say  that  there  were 
not  more  than  two  species  of  walnut  hitherto  discovered,  either  in  Europe  or 
America;  viz.  Juglans  regia  and  J.  nigra:  and  three  species  of  Carya;  viz.  C. 
amara,  C.  laciniosa,  and  C.  squamosa.    We  submit  this  opinion,  however,  with 

Seat  deference,  having  formed  it  chiefly  from  inspecting  the  young  plants  in  the 
orticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddtges,  and  from 
observing  the  great  variety  of  foliage  distinguishable  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  any 
of  the  American  sorts ;  we  shall  therefore  adopt  the  descriptions  and  figures 
of  Michaux,  and  leave  the  truth  to  be  discovered  by  time  and  future  observa- 
tion. Previously  to  describing  the  species  of  the  three  genera,  Juglans,  Carya, 
and  Pterocarya,  we  shall  quote  Michaux's  introductory  observations ;  pre- 
mising that  this  author  includes  both  Juglans  and  Carya  under  the  genus 
Juglans;  the  genus  Carya,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  generic  characters  above, 
having  been  separated  from  Juglans  by  Nuttall,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  tech- 
nical distinction  in  the  fruit.  "  The  walnuts  of  North  America,"  Michaux  ob- 
serves, "  appear  to  present  characters  so  distinct,  as  to  require  their  division 
into  two  sections.  These  characters  consist  principally  in  the  form  of  the  bar- 
ren anient*,  or  male  catkins ;  and  in  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  growth  in  the 
trees.  The  first  section  is  composed  of  walnuts  with  single  aments,  and  in- 
cludes two  American  species:  the  black  walnut  (Juglans nigra  L.%  fig.  1260.  in 
p.  1436.),  and  the  butter-nut  (J.  cinereaX.,  fig.  1262.  in  p.  1439.);  to  which  is 
added  the  European  walnut  (J.  regia  Z<.,  fig.  1257.  in  p.  1425.).  The  second 
section  consists  of  such  as  have  compound  aments,  and  comprises  eight  spe- 
cies: the  pacane-nut  hickory  (Carya  oitvaeformis  Nutt.,  fig.  1263.  in  p.  1443.), 
the  bitter-nut  hickory  (C.  amara  Nutt^  fig.  1264.  in  p.  1443.),  water  bitter- 
nut  hickory  (C.  aquatica  Nutt.y  fig.  1265.  in  p.  1444.),  mocker-nut  hickory 
(C.  tomentosa  KvtL,  hg.  1267.  in  p.  1445.),  shell-bark  hickory  (C.  alba 
NutL,  fig.  1269.  in  p.  1446.),  thick  shell-bark  hickory  (C.  sulcata  A«#., 
fig.  1271.  in  p.1449.),  pig-nut  hickory  (C.  porcina  Nutt.y  fig.  1273.  in  p.  1450.), 
and  nutmeg  hickory  (C.  myristicsefdrmis  Nutt.y  fig.  1275.  in  p.  1 45 1 .).  The  first 
three  species  of  the  second  section  bear  some  relation  to  those  of  the  first 
in  their  buds,  which  are  not  covered  with  scales.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
placed  them  immediately  next,  beginning  with  the  pacane-nut  hickory,  which, 
by  its  numerous  leaflets,  most  nearly  resembles  the  black  walnut  and  the 
butter-nut,  the  buds  of  which  are  also  uncovered.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  the  common  name  of  hickory  is  given  to  all  the  species  of  the  second 
section.  This  common  appellation  is  due  to  certain  properties  of  their 
wood  ;  viz.  coarseness  of  grain,  and  a  reddish  colour  in  the  heart-wood, 
which,  however  modified,  are  possessed  by  them  all,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
by  any  other  tree  of  Europe  or  America.  These  species  exhibit,  also,  a 
striking  analogy  in  their  forms  and  in  their  leaves,  though  they  differ  in  the 
number  and  size  of  their  leaflets.  To  these  sources  of  confusion  must  be 
added  another  in  the  fruit,  which  is  often  so  various  in  its  appearance,  that  it 
is  easy  to  mistake  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  not,  then,  on  the 
most  remarkable  differences  alone  that  our  distinctions  must  be  founded; 
recourse  must  also  be  had  to  an  examination  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding 
year,  of  the  buds,  and  of  the  aments."  ( Mich*.  North.  Amer.  Sylva,  vol.  i. 
p.  139.) 
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$  i.  SmpieAments.  Growth  rapid.  J.  Juglans  regia  L.  2.  J.  nigra  L. 
3.  J.  cathartica  Michx.,  syn.  «/.  cinerea  X.  The  order  of  the  flowering  of 
these  species  in  England  is,  first  J.  regia,  then  J.  cinerea,  in  a  few  days 
after  wnich  the  catkins  of  J.  nigra  expand.  The  order  of  fruiting  is  differ- 
ent ;  for,  while  the  fruit  of  the  common  walnut  begins  to  drop  in  the  first  or 
second  week  in  September,  that  of  the  black  walnut  does  not  fall  till  the  end 
of  the  same  month,  and  that  of  the  grey  walnut,  not  till  the  beginning  of 
October.  (Mart.  Mill.)  To  this  section  may  be  added  Pterocarya,  a  genus 
recently  separated  from  ./uglans. 

$  n.  Compound  Aments,  each  Peduncle  bearing  three.  Growth  slow.  1.  «/u- 
glans  olivaef6rmis  Michx.  (syn.  Carya  olivaef6rmis  Nutt.)  2.  J.  amara 
Michx.  (C.  amara  Nutt.)  3.  J.  aquatica  Michx.  (C.  aquatica  Nutt.)  4.  J. 
tomentosa  Michx.  (C.  tomentosa  Nutt.)  5.  J.  squamdsa  Michx.  (C. 
alba  Nutt.)  6.  J.  laciniosa  Michx.  (C.  laciniosa  Nutt.)  7.  J.  porcina 
Michx.  (C.  porcina  Nutt.)  8.  J.  myristicseformis  Michx.  (C.  myristici 
fermis  Nutt.) 

I  1.  J.  re\jia  L.    The  royal,  or  common,  Walnut  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Hort.  Cliff,  p.  44& ;   Mill.  Diet.  No.  1.  and  Ic. :  Du  Roi  Hart*.,  p.  32& ; 

Wild.  Art).,  153. ;  Wllld.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  455. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sylra.  1.  p.  143. 
Synomymes.    Nfix  JQglans  Dod.  Pempt.,  816. ;  Nftx  Jtiglana,  aeu  regia  vulgaris,  Bank.  Pin.,  417. ; 

Noyer  commun,  Fr.;  Noteguier  Provence-,  gemeioe  Walnuu,  Oer. 
Emgrammgs.    MIU.   Ic. :  Lam.  I1L,  781.;    Ludw.   Eet,  t  18a ;   Blackw.,  t  247. ;   Knorr  Del.,  1. 

t.  K.  7. }  T.  Neea  ab  Eienbeck  Gen.  PL  Fl.  Germ.,  fate,  ati.;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Sylra,  t  29. ; 

our  Jig.  1257. ;  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaflets  in  a  leaf,  5—9 ;  oval,  glabrous,  obscurely  serrated. 
Fruit  oval,  situated  upon  a  short  inflexible  peduncle.  Nut  rather  oval, 
rather  even.  A  native  of  Persia,  in  the  extensive  province  of  Ghilan,  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  between  35°  and  40°  of  latitude.  In  cultivation  in 
England:  since  1562,  and  probably  long  before;  flowering  in  April  and  May, 
and  ripening  its  fruit  in  September. 

Varieties. 

1  J.  f ,  2  maxima;  Nux  ./uglans  fructu  maximo  Bauh.  Pin.,  417.,  N. 
Du  Horn.,  iv.  p.  173.;  Noix  de  Jauge  Bon  Jard.,  ed.  1886,  p.  473., 
Nois.  Jardm  Fruitier,  t.  16.;  Bannut,  Warwickshire.  —  This  variety 
has  the  fruit  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  species,  being  sometimes 
nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg ;  but,  in  drying,  the  kernel  shrinks 
to  one  half  its  size ;  and,  hence,  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  not  good 
for  keeping,  but  ought  to  be  eaten  directly  after  being  gathered. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  tree  has  a  magnificent  appearance ; 
but  its  timber  is  not  nearly  so  durable  as  that  of  the  common 
walnut. 

$  J.  r  3  tenera;  Nux  Juglans  fructu  tenero  et  fragile  putamine  Bauh. 
Pin.,  417.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  173.;  Noyer  a  Coque  tendre,  Noyer 
Mesange  Bon  Jardimer,  1.  c,  Noyer  de  Mars  m  Dauphme.  The  thin- 
shelled,  or  Titmouse,  Walnut.  ( See  Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  5 1 7. ;  and 
E.  ofGard.,  ed.  1834,  p.  942.) —  The  latter  name  is  given' to  this  kind 
of  walnut,  because  its  shell  is  so  tender,  that  the  birds  of  the  titmouse 
family  (mesange,  Fr.)  (Parus  major  L.,fig.  1256.  a ;  P.  caeruleus  L., 
fig.  1256.  b;  and  also  P.  ater  and  P.  palustris  L.)  pierce  it  with  their 
bills,  and  eat  the  kernel,  leaving  the  remaining  part  of  the  fruit  on  the 
tree.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vii.  p.  147.)  This  variety  has  the 
most  delicate  fruit  of  all  the  walnuts :  it  keeps  longer,  and  produces 
more  oil ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  a  bearer  as  the  other  sorts.  M.  Trat- 
tinik,  a  German  botanist,  states,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  that  he 
has  seen  a  tree  of  the  ./uglans  regia  which  only  produced  female 
catkins,  and  never  male  ones ;  and  that  it  bore  every  year  a  great 
quantity  of  fruit  with  a  tender  shell.  It  is  known  that  the  shells 
of  walnuts  are  much  more  tender  in  some  years  than  in  others ;  and, 
also,  that  the  shells  often  vary  in  their  degrees  of  hardness  on  the 
same  tree,  in  the  same  year ;  and,  very  likely,  this  may  depend  on 

5  a 
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fecundation:  if  so,  the  shells  of  the  fruit  of  any  walnut  tree  may  be 
rendered  tender,  by  removing  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  male 
catkins,  the  moment  they  appear, 
t  J.  r.  4  terStiaa  Desf.j  Nux  ./uglans  fructu  serftino  Bauh  Pin.,  417., 
If.  Du  Ham.,  iv.  p.  17*. ;  Noyer  tardif,  Noyer  de  la  Saint  Jesa 
Bon.  Jard.,  ed.  1836,  p.  478.,  Noyer  de  Mai  in  Dauphmt.    The  late- 
vegetating  Walnut.  —  This  is  a  most  valuable  variety  for  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  frosts  continue  late  in  spring.     In  France,  about 
Paris,  its  leaves  do  not  appear  before  the  end  of  June;  but  the  fruit 
ripens  nearly  as  early  as  that  of  the  other  varieties.     In  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  there  is  a  plant  of  this  variety,5ft. 
or  6  ft.  high,  which,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1B35,  when  every  other  tree  in 
the  garden  was  in  leaf,  had  not  bunt  a  single  bud. 
t  J.  t.   5  lacimata;   Ni'ix   Juglans    fbliis  iaciiuatis  Reneaulm.,   -V.  Ihi 
Ham.,vr.  p.  17+.;  Juglans  heterophils  Hurt.;  J. /ilirifolia  Lodd. 
Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  Pern-leaved  Walnut  Tree,  has  cut  leaves,  some- 
what like  those  of  fMxinus  excelsior  ralicifolia. 
Other  VarieHet.     The  above  are  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  the 
varieties  of  the  common  walnut;  the  first  three,  on  account  of  their  fruit ; 
and  the  last,  as  a  curiosity,  on  account  of  its  leaves.  But  in  the  Bon  Jardinier 
five  others  are  enumerated ;  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Cata- 
logue for  I83£  nine  are  given,  of  which  the  most  valuable  for  cultivation  for  its 
fruit  is  the  highflier ;  a  variety  which  was  originated  at  Thetiord,  in  Norfolk, 
and  which  is  held  in  much  esteem  in  that  county  and  in  Suffolk.  (Horl. 
Trant./n.  p.  517.;  and  E.  o/Gard.,ed.  1835,  p.  942.)     There  is  also  the 
Yorkshire  walnut,  which   is  much   planted  in  that  county.     The  varieties 
recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  as  having  proved  the  most  prolific  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  are,  the  round  early  oval;  the  double  large 
French,  No.  1.  above;  the  tender-shelled,  No.  2.;  and  the  thick-shelled. 

A  variation,  worth  notice,  was  displayed  in  a  nut  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Taylor  of  Wliittington,   near   Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk,  which  had 
nearly  three  perfect  valves,  but  was  devoid  of  kernel. 
Dcicription.     The  walnut  forms  a  large  and  lofty  tree,  with  strong  spread- 
ing branches.  The  leaves  have  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one,  which  is  longer  than  the  rest.     The  male  catkins  are  pendulous,  and 
are  produced  near  the  points  of  the  shoots.     The  bark  is  thick,  and  deeply 
furrowed  on  the  trunk;  but  on  the  upper  branches  it  is  grey  and  smooth. 
The  leaves,  when  bruised,  exhale  a  strong  aromatic  odour;  and,  in  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  summer,  the  exhalations  from  them  are  so  powerful,  as  to 
produce  unpleasant  effects  upon  some  persons,  if  they  slumber  under  the 
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tree.  The  fruk  is  green  mid  oval; 
and,  in  the  wild  specie*,  contains  * 
small  hard  nut.  In  the  most  es- 
teemed cultivated  varieties,  the  fruit 
is  of  a  roundish  oval  and  i>  strongly 
odoriferous;  about  I)  in.  long,  and 
from  ]}  in.  to  1)  in.  in  diameter. 
The  nut  occupies  two  thirds  of  the 
volume  of  the  fruit.  Towards  autumn 
the  husk  softens,  and,  decaying  from 
about  the  nut,  allows  it  to  fall  out. 
Tfae  shell  is  slightly  channeled,  and, 
in  most  of  the  cultivated  varieties, 
so  thin  as  to  be  easily  crushed  by  the 
fingers.  The  kernel  ia  of  an  agree-  ' 
able  taste ;  and  is  covered  with  a  fine 
pellicle,  and  separated  by  a  thin 
partition,  which  may  be  readily  de- 
tached both  from  the  shell  and 
from  the  kernel.  The  plant  is  some- 
what tender  when  young,  and  apt 
to    be    injured    by    spring    frosts  : 

nevertheless,  it  grows  vigorously;  and,  in  the  climate  of  London,  attains  the 
height  of  20  ft.  in  10  years,  beginning  about  that  time  to  bear  fruit.  The 
tree  attains  a  great  age,  as  well  as  sixe;  and,  as  it  advances  in  both,  increases 
in  productiveness.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  that  sends  down  a  more 
vigorous  taproot  than  the  walnut;  and  this  it  will  do  in  the  clefts  of  rocks; 
and,  when  it  reaches  good  soil,  produce  a  most  ample  head,  and  so  thick  a 
trunk  and  root,  as  in  time  to  burst  even  rocks.  Hence,  there  is  no  tree  less 
liable  to  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  than  the  walnut ;  and,  for  this  reason,  and 
also  because  it  makes  its  shoots  rapidly,  instead  of  continuing  to  elongate 
them  all  the  summer,  like  some  other  trees  (such  as  the  larch,  the  oak,  the 
poplar,  Ac),  it  forms  an  erect  well-balanced  tree,  even  in  exposed  situations. 
The  walnut  is  generally  considered  injurious,  by  its  shade,  both  to  man  and 
plants.  Pliny  says  lhateven  the  oak  will  not  thrive  near  the  walnut  tree;  which, 
if  it  be  true,  may  be  owing  to  the  interference  of  iheir  roots  in  the  subsoil :  but 
it  is  certain,  that  neither  grass,  nor  field  nor  garden  crops,  thrive  well  under 
the  walnut.  The  late  Mr.  Keen,  an  extensive  market-gardener  at  Isle- 
worth,  being  the  owner  of  die  land  he  cultivated,  planted,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  a  number  of  rows  of  walnut  trees,  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  across  his  grounds,  in  order  at  once  to 
produce  shelter  to  his  herbaceous  crops,  and  fruit  for  the  market.  Ha  was 
celebrated  for  the  growth  of  strawberries;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  the  author  of 
Pomwhtm  Brilannicum  (published  in  1880),  says  that  Mr.  Keen  informed  him 
that  the  walnut  trees  were  so  injurious  to  his  strawberry  beds,  that  the  plants 
seldom  bore  fruit  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  injury  done  to  grass,  and 
other  plants  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  must  be  chiefly  owing  to  the 
decaying  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and  the  washing  into  the  soil  of  their  astringent 
properties;  consequently,  the  evil  may  be  much  alleviated  by  sweeping  them 
up,  and  carrying  them  away  as  soon  as  they  fall. 

Geography  and  Biliary.  The  walnut  is  a  native  of  Persia;  and,  according 
to  Lourevo,  of  the  north  of  China.  Pallas  found  it  frequently  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Taurida,  and  on  the  south  of  Caucasus,  growing  spontaneously  to  a 
large  size,  so  as  to  appear  almost  indigenous;  the  fruit  ripening  about  the  end 
of  August.  The  elder  MJchaus,  who,  in  the  years  1768,1783,  and  1784,  visited 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  was  the  first  in  modern  time*  to  ascertain,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  walnut  belonged  to  the  same  country  as  the  peach  and  the 
apricot.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  whose  names  for  it  were  PersJcon  and 
Basiikon,  the  Persian  and  royal   nut.     According  to  Pliny's  account,  the 
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Greeks  afterwards  called  the  walnut  tree  Caryon,  on  account  of  the  heaviness 
of  the  head  produced  by  its  strong  smell.  When  the  walnut  was  introduced 
into  Europe  is  altogether  uncertain ;  but  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans 
before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Greece  by  Vitellius.  Strabo  informs  us  that  in  Rome,  at  one 
time,  tables  of  the  wood  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  those  of  citron.  Ovid 
wrote  a  little  poem,  entitled  De  Nucey  by  which  it  appears  that  then,  as  now, 
walnuts  were  knocked  down  from  the  trees  by  boys ;  and  that,  at  marriages, 
walnuts  were  thrown  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  among  the  children 
who  surrounded  them;  a  ceremony  which  was  instituted  to  show  that 
the  bridegroom  had  left  off  his  boyish  amusements ;  or,  perhaps,  to  signify 
that  the  bride  was  no  longer  a  votary  of  Diana.  (See  p.  1430.)  Hence,  pro- 
bably, is  derived  the  French  word  for  nuptials,  des  noces.  In  France,  at  the 
festival  of  the  Rosiere  at  Salency,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise  (see  p.  792.), 
in  the  sixth  century,  it  is  directed  that  an  offering  be  presented  to  the 
young  maid  who  is  crowned,  composed  of  walnuts  and  other  fruits  of  the 
country.  The  walnut  tree  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
as  far  north  as  Warsaw;  but  it  is  nowhere  so  far  naturalised  as  to  produce 
itself  spontaneously  from  seeds.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  in  cultivation  from 
the  earliest  period  of  botanical  history,  and,  in  all  probability,  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  It  ripens  its  fruit  in  fine  seasons,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  as  a  standard;  and  it  lives  against  a  wall  as  far 
north  as  Dunrobin  Castle,  in  Sutherlandshire.    It  is  much  cultivated,  in  some 

Sarts  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  as  a  road-side  tree, 
fichaux  says  that  it  is  more  abundant  in  those  parts  of  France  which  lie 
between  4*5°  and  48°,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  fruit, 
the  oil,  and  the  wood  may  be  considered  as  forming,  in  that  region,  some  of 
the  principal  branches  of  commerce.  This  corresponds  with  what  is  stated 
by  Evelyn.  "  Burgundy,"  says  that  author,  "abounds  with  walnut  trees, 
where  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  goodly  wheat  lands,  at  sixty  and  a  hundred 
feet  distance;  and  so  far  are  they  from  hurting  the  crop,  that  they  are  looked 
upon  as  great  preservers,  by  keeping  the  ground  warm ;  nor  do  the  roots 
hinder  the  plough.  Whenever  they  fell  a  tree,  which  is  only  the  old  and 
decayed,  they  always  plant  a  young  one  near  him ;  and,  in  several  places, 
betwixt  Hanau  and  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  no  young  farmer  whatsoever  is 
permitted  to  marry  a  wife,  till  he  bring  proof  that  he  is  a  father  of  such  a 
stated  number  of  walnut  trees ;  and  the  law  is  inviolably  observed  to  this 
day,  for  the  extraordinary  benefit  which  this  tree  affords  the  inhabitants.'* 
(Hunters  Evelyn,  p.  168.)  "  The  Bergstrass,"  he  adds,  "  which  extends 
from  Heidelberg  to  Darmstadt,  is  all  planted  with  walnuts."  {Ibid.,  vol.  i. 
p.  168.  and  p.  170.) 

At  different  periods,  there  has  been  a  great  dearth  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  in 
France,  where,  as  in  England,  in  time  of  war,  it  was  much  in  demand  for 
gun-stocks.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  this  tree,  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1709,  the  greater  part  of  the  walnut  trees  of  Europe,  and  more 
especially  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany,  were  killed ;  or  so  far  in- 
jured, as  to  render  it  advisable  to  fell  the  trees.  The  Dutch,  at  that  time, 
foreseeing  the  scarcity  of  walnut  timber  that  was  likely  to  ensue,  bought  up 
all  the  trees  that  they  could  procure,  in  every  direction,  and  sold  them  again, 
according  to  the  demand,  for  many  years  afterwards,  at  a  greatly  advanced 
price.  In  the  year  1720',  an  act  was  passed,  in  France,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  walnut  timber,  on  pain  of  confiscation,  and  payment  of  a  fine  of 
3,000  livres.  A  great  many  walnut  trees  were,  at  that  time,  planted  in  the 
royal  demesnes.  In  1806,  the  manufacture  of  muskets  required  about  12,000 
trees  yearly.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  great  many  plantations  were  made  by 
individuals ;  and  a  prize  was  given  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  in  Paris.  We  have  been  informed 
by  M.  Michaux,  in  a  letter  dated  December,  1834,  that  in  1818  be  formed  a 
nursery  of  between  five  and  six  acres,  for  government,  in  the  Bois  de 
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Boulogne,  and  raised  in  it  upwards  of  30,000  walnut  trees,  for  transplanta- 
tion, which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  were  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high. 

In  England,  formerly,  Evelyn  informs  us, "  there  were  considerable  plant- 
ations of  this  tree,  particularly  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Surrey."  He  instances 
those  of  Sir  Richard  Stidolph,  near  Leatherhead ;  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  at 
Morden,  near  Godstone,  once  belonging  to  Sir  John  Evelyn ;  and  the  country 
about  Carshalton.  During  the  late  war,  great  numbers  of  walnut  trees, 
in  different  parts  of  England,  were  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
gun-stocks;  till  the  price  of  walnut  timber  rose  so  high  (600/.  having  been 
given  for  one  large  tree),  as  to  induce  its  importation  from  the  Continent, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  wood  of  the  black  walnut  of  America.  In 
the  present  day,  when  mahogany  and  other  tropical  woods  are  substi- 
tuted for  walnut  wood  by  the  cabinet-makers,  and  when  wood  for  gun- 
stocks  is  imported  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  from  North  America,  the 
profits  attending  the  culture  of  the  common  walnut  tree  are  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  and  it  is,  accordingly  much  less  generally  planted  as  a  timber  tree. 
As  a  fruit  tree,  its  planting  is,  perhaps,  on  the  increase ;  the  improved  varieties 
becoming  better  known.  In  North  America,  the  European  walnut  has  been 
planted  for  its  fruit;  and  Michaux  recommends  it  to  be  budded  on  the  black 
walnut ;  but,  as  the  wood  of  the  former  is  considered  as  being  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  latter,  he  does  not  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  United 
States  as  a  forest  tree.  Walnuts  for  the  table  are  now  annually  imported  from 
France  and  Spain ;  and  pay  a  duty  of  2s.  per  bushel.  The  quantity  imported 
in  1831  was  23,578  bushels,  of  which  160  bushels  were  exported,  and  the 
remainder  retained  for  home  use.  In  1832,  only  about  two  thirds  of  the 
quantity  were  imported;  but  551  bushels  were  exported.  (JWCulloch's  Contm. 
Dict.y  p.  1218.)  This  variation,  in  respect  to  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  the  walnuts,  is  owing  to  the  variations  in  the  crop  on  the  Continent  and  in 
Britain. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  walnut  weighs  58  lb.  8  oz.  in  a 
green  state;  and  when  dried,  46  lb.  8 oz.  It  is  white  in  young  trees,  and  in 
chat  state  is  subject  to  be  wormeaten ;  but,  as  the  tree  grows  old,  the  wood 
becomes  solid,  compact,  easy  to  work,  and  acquires  a  brown  colour,  veined, 
and  agreeably  shaded  with  light  brown  and  black.  In  this  state,  it  is  considered 
the  most  beautiful  wood  produced  in  Europe;  and,  being  neither  subject  to  crack 
nor  twist ;  it  was  employed  in  preference  to  every  other  for  the  best  kinds  of 
furniture,  before  the  discovery,  in  America,  of  other  kinds  of  wood  still  more 
beautiful.  In  France  and  Germany,  it  is  still  much  sought  after  by  turners, 
cabinet-makers,  joiners,  coachmakers,  and  millwrights,  for  screws  to  presses ; 
by  the  makers  of  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  or  clogs,  musical  instrument 
makers,  and,  above  all,  by  the  manufacturers  of  arms.  For  solidity  and  beauty, 
the  wood  of  those  trees  is  preferred  which  have  grown  on  hilly  and  poor  soils; 
that  grown  on  plains,  and  in  rich  soils,  being  of  a  much  coarser  grain,  and 
being  leas  beautifully  veined,  and  less  durable.  The  smallest  size  of  trunk 
that  can  be  employed  in  making  furniture  with  advantage,  in  point  of  beauty, 
is  1$  ft.  in  diameter.  The  white,  or  soft,  wood  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use  by 
immersinff  it  in  boiling  walnut  oil.  The  most  beautiful  veinings  are  in  the 
roots  of  the  tree;  which  are  much  sought  after  by  cabinet-makers,  and,  when 
they  can  be  found  of  large  size,  bear  a  high  price.  The  younger  timber, 
Evelyn  says,  is  held  to  make  the  better-coloured  work ;  but  the  older,  and 
especially  the  firm  and  dose  timber  about  the  root,  is  best  adapted  for  "  flaked 
and  cambleted  works."  Those  trees,  he  says,  which  have  small  and  thick- 
shelled  fruit  produce  better  timber  than  the  large-fruited  or  thin-shelled  kinds. 
Evelyn  strongly  recommends  walnut  timber  for  household  furniture,  utensils, 
and  wainscoting  walls, "  instead  of  the  more  vulgar  beech,  subject  to  be  weak 
and  unsightly  ;  but  which,  to  counterfeit  and  deceive  the  unwary,  they  wash 
over  with  a  decoction  of  the  green  husks  of  walnuts,  &c."  In  France,  he  says, 
it  may  be  seen  in  every  room,  both  of  poor  and  of  rich ;  but  he  is  in  raptures 
with  the  cabinet-works  which  he  has  seen  made  of  the  walnut  wood  of 
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Grenoble, "  of  all  others  the  most  beautiful  and  esteemed."  To  render  the 
wood  better  coloured,  Evelyn  continues,  "joiners  put  the  boards  into  an 
oven  after  the  batch  is  forth,  or  lay  them  in  a  warm  stable ;  and,  when  they 
work  it,  polish  it  over  with  its  own  oil,  very  hot,  which  makes  it  look  black 
and  sleek ;  and  the  older  it  is,  the  more  estimable :  but  then  it  should  not  be 
put  in  work  till  thoroughly  seasoned ;  because  it  will  shrink  beyond  expect- 
ation. It  is  only  not  good  to  confide  in  it  much  for  beams  or  joists,  because 
of  its  brittleness ;  of  which,  however,  it  has  been  observed  to  give  timely 
notice,  like  that  of  the  chestnut,  before  it  breaks."  (Hunt.  EveL,  p.  172.)  For 
fuel,  according  to  Baudrillart,  the  wood,  when  dry,  is  of  nearly  the  same  value 
as  that  of  the  common  sycamore,  burning  with  a  mild  flame ;  but,  as  charcoal, 
it  is  not  productive.  In  Britain,  the  chief  uses  of  the  timber  are  for  gun- 
stocks  (it  being  found  lighter  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  elasticity  than 
any  other),  and  for  musical  instruments,  turnery,  and  toy-making. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  walnut  is  its  fruit,  which  is  much  in  demand, 
throughout  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  table,  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  In  a  young  and  green  state,  it  is  pickled  and  preserved ;  and, 
when  mature,  it  is  used  as  food  for  the  poorer  classes  in  the  countries  where  it 
abounds,  and  at  the  dessert  of  the  richer  classes.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  the  south  of  France,  the  roads  are  lined  for  many  miles  together 
with  walnut  trees ;  and,  during  August  and  September,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  weather  so  warm  that  the  shelter  of  a  house  is  not 
required  to-  protect  the  traveller  from  cold,  he  may  walk  under  the  shade  of 
the  tree,  and  eat  its  fruit  during  the  day,  and  sleep  under  it  during  night.  We 
have  even  known  the  case  of  a  person  who  travelled  by  a  public  conveyance 
from  Florence  to  Geneva,  eating  scarcely  anything  by  the  way  but  walnuts 
and  heads  of  maize,  which  he  gathered  by  the  road  side.  About  the  end  of 
June,  walnuts  are  preserved,  either  with  or  without  their  husks :  in  the  latter 
state  they  are  most  agreeable,  but  in  the  former  most  strengthening  to  the 
stomach.  Gerard  says, "  The  green  and  tender  nuts,  boyled  in  sugar,  and  eaten 
as  suckarde,  are  a  most  pleasant  and  delectable  meate,  comfort  the  stomache, 
and  expell  poyson."  A  fine  stomachic  liqueur  is  made  from  the  young  nuts 
about  the  middle  of  June ;  and  about  this  time,  also,  they  are  pickled.  In 
August,  before  the  shells  become  hard,  they  are  eaten  in  what  the  French 
call  en  cerneaiuc,  that  is,  with  the  kernel,  while  green,  scooped  out  with  a  short, 
broad,  brass  knife,  and  seasoned  with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  shallots.  The 
nuts,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  taken  at  least  a  fortnight  before  they  are  ripe; 
they  should  be  thrown  into  water  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  from  the 
husk,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  the  moment  when  they  are  wanted  to 
be  seasoned  and  set  upon  the  table.  The  seasoning  may  be  that  already 
mentioned;  or  the  juice  of  green  grapes  and  salt,  without  anything  else. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  walnuts  are  eaten 
raw,  and  thev  are  good  as  long  as  they  continue  fresh ;  that  is,  as  long  as  it  is 
easy  to  detach  the  skin  from  them;  but  when  this  cannot  be  removed,  the  nuts 
become  indigestible,  and  their  acridity  attacks  the  gums  and  the  palate.  In 
order  to  preserve  them  fresh,  they  ought  to  be  buried,  with  their  green  shells 
on,  in  sand  or  in  dry  soil,  beyond  the  reach  of  frost  or  surface  heat,  in  which 
state  they  will  continue  fresh  for  six  months.  Of  the  dried  kernels,  a  conserve 
brulee  is  formed ;  which,  in  France,  is  called  nougat,  and  is  considered  very 
agreeable*  In  Spavin,  Evelyn  tells  us,  they  strew  the  gratings  of  old  and  hard 
nuts  over  their  tarts  and  sweetmeats.  In  London,  young  walnuts  are  much 
used  for  pickles,  and  in  making  catchups,  or  adulterating  soy,  and  other  sauces. 
The  nut  of  the  large-fruited  walnut  (jauge,  Fr.;  the  variety  No.  1.  above) 
is,  in  France,  made  into  cases  by  jewellers,  and  furnished  with  trinkets,  for  the 
amusement  of  children.  In  Limerick,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pair  of  fine 
Limerick  gloves  into  a  walnut  shell,  and  a  dish  of  walnuts  with  this  kind  of 
kernel  is  sometimes  presented  at  table.  Thus  furnished,  they  are  often  sent 
as  presents  to  England ;  and  gloves  are  sent  in  the  same  manner  from  France. 

The  most  general  use  of  the  walnut  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
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to  express  an  oil  from  it,  which  is  employed  by  artists  in  mixing  white,  or  any 
delicate  colours;  and  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil  in  the  kitchen 
and  at  table,  for  oil  of  almonds  in  medicine,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  Half 
the  people  in  France,  Bosc  observes,  consume  no  other  oil  than  that  of  the 
walnut.  The  marc,  or  mass  of  husks  which  remains  after  the  oil  is  extracted, 
is  used  to  feed  swine  or  sheep,  or  is  formed  into  cakes,  and  serves  for  the 
nourishment  of  poultry ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mirbalais  make  a  kind  of 
candles  of  it,  which  burn  with  a  very  clear  flame.  In  Tartary,  Dr.  Clarke 
informs  us,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  tree  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising, 
and  a  spigot  inserted  for  some  time ;  after  which,  on  withdrawing  it,  a  clear 
sweet  uouor  flows  out,  which,  when  coagulated  by  evaporation,  is  used  as 
sugar.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  a  wine  is  made  of  the  sap,  or 
a  spirit  distilled  from  it.  The  roots  of  the  walnut,  before  the  rising  of  the  sap, 
yield,  by  boiling,  a  dark  brown  dye,  which  becomes  fixed,  in  wood,  hair,  or 
wool,  without  the  aid  of  alum.  This  dye.  is  used  by  gipsies,  and  also  by 
theatrical  performers,  to  stain  the  skin  of  a  deep  brown.  The  husk  of  the 
nut  produces  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  root,  and  also  the  bark  of  the 
young  shoots,  and  even  the  leaves.  For  this  purpose,  the  bark  should  be 
taken  off  when  the  sap  is  in  movement  in  spring ;  the  leaves  should  be  gathered 
when  the  nuts  are  half  formed ;  and  the  husks  of  the  nuts  when  the  fruit  is 
nearly  ripe,  or  after  its  maturity,  when  they  begin  to  scale  off.  The  husk  of 
the  nuts  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  joiners,  to  stain  white  wood  and  yellow 
wood  of  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  like  that  of  the  walnut.  When  the 
fingers  are  stained  with  walnut  juice,  or  the  skin  has  been  dyed  with  it,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remove;  but  this  may  be  partially  effected  by  the 
application  of  moistened  salt. 

To  obtain  a  dark-brow*  or  black  Dye  from  the  Walnut,  the  husks  mutt  be  left  to  rot  or  to 
macerate,  in  a  heap  In  the  shade,  taking  care  to  keep  them  always  moist  When  they  are  sufficiently 
rotted  and  black,  they  are  then  boiled,  adding  to  them  fresh  water,  and  supplying  them  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it    This  gives  a  most  beautiful  nut  colour  to  any  kind  of  wood,  which  may;  be 


the  husks  are  boiled,  and  no  more  water  added  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
from  being  injured  by  the  fire.  When  the  whole  is  reduced  to  one  mass,  it  is  laid  on  the  boards, 
and  left  to  dry ;  it  is  then  swept  off;  and  the  wood  rubbed  with  hard,  short-bristled  brushes,  till  it 
becomes  perfectly  bright 

To  extract  the  Oil  of  Walnuts.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  nuts  are  separated  from  the 
husks,  they  should  be  kept  dry,  and  occasionally  moved  till  they  are  used.  The  most  proper  time 
for  the  operation  is  at  the  close  of  winter ;  as,  at  this  season,  the  change  by  which  the  mucilage  of 
the  fruit  is  converted  into  oil  has  been  completely  effected :  and  by  longer  delay  the  kernel  grows 
rancid,  and  the  oil  becomes  of  a  vitiated  quality.  The  nut  is  cracked  by  strikiug  it  on  the  end  with 
a  small  mallet ;  and  pains  are  taken  not  to  bruise  the  kernel.  The  slight  ligneous  partition  Is 
detached,  and  such  kernels  as  are  partially  spoiled  are  picked  out  and  thrown  aside.  The  sound 
kernels,  thus  cleared  from  every  particle  of  the  shell,  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  mill,  as 
they  soon  become  rancid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  They  are  crushed  by  a  vertical  stone,  which  turns 
in  a  circular  trough,  and  is  moved  by  a  horse,  or  by  water.  The  paste  is  next  enclosed  in  bags  of 
strong  linen,  and  submitted  to  the  press.  The  oil  which  flows  from  this  first  pressure,  without  the 
application  of  heat,  is  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  very  clear,  and  is  proper  for  food ;  but  It  sensibly 
retains  the  taste  of  the  nut,  which,  in  general,  is  not  agreeable  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it;  so 
that  the  consumption  is  limited  to  the  departments  where  it  is  made  To  be  kept  sweet  for  the 
table,  it  should  be  drawn  off* several  times  during  the  first  months,  carefully  corked,  and  kept  in  the 
cellar,  as  it  is  more  easily  affected  than  any  other  oil  by  the  action  of  air  and  heat  After  the 
first  expression,  the  paste  is  emptied  from  the  sacks,  moistened  with  warm  water,  and  moderately 
heated  In  coppers.  It  is  then  replaced  in  the  sacks,  and  returned  to  the  press.  The  oil  of  the 
second  discharge  is  highly  coloured,  and  very  speedily  becomes  rancid ;  it  is  therefore  employed 
only  in  the  preparation  of  colours.  The  cakes  which  remain  alter  the  expression  is  finished  are 
used,  as  already  stated,  for  fattening  swine,  sheep,  or  fowls,  or  making  candles.  The  principal  use  of 
this  oil  is  In  the  preparation  of  fine  colours  :  it  is  preferred  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  complete 
and  rapid  manner  in  which  it  dries,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  it  Is  obtained  in  a  perfectly  limpid 
state,  which  is  done  by  diffusing  it  upon  water  in  large  shallow  vases. 

In  copperplate  printing,  walnut  oil  is  considered,  in  Paris,  indispensably  necessary  for  a  fine 
impression,  whether  in  black  or  in  colours.  But  there  are  peculiar  modes  of  preparing  it  for  the 
several  colours  with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed.  Thus,  for  white,  blue,  light,  and  the  intermediate 
shades,  It  Is  reduced  by  boiling  to  two  thirds  of  its  bulk ;  but  for  dark  green  and  black,  to  one  fifth, 
which  leaves  it  a  thick  semifluid  substance.  To  facilitate  the  process,  one  tenth  part  of  linseed  oil 
is  added  to  it :  it  is  then  placed;  in  an  iron  or  copper  vessel  over  a  strong  clear  fire.  When  it  begins 
to  boil  rapidly,  the  vessel  is  removed,  and  the  oil  takes  fire  by  contact  with  the  flame,  and  burns  till 
it  is  reduced  to  the  proper  consistency.  Sometimes  it  is  not  allowed  to  kindle,  but,  when  the  ebullition 
commences,  crusts  of  bread  are  thrown  into  it,  which  remain  till  the  necessary  evaporation  is  effected, 
and  are  then  taken  out,  charged  with  mucilaginous  particles.  The  principal  advantage  of  this  oil, 
in  the  preparation  of  white  lead  for  painting  the  interior  of  houses,  as  well  as  of  the  colours 
ed  ml  copperplate  printing,  is  the  longer  and  more  perfect  preservation  of  the  tints.  The 
;of  prints  done  with  it,  also,  does  not  turn  yellow  Jikej others.  (Mickx.  N.  Amer.  Sylva;  14,1, 14a) 
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One  bushel  of  nut*  will  yield  15  lb.  of  peeled  and  clear  kernel*,  and  these  half  as  many  pounds  of  oiL 
The  small  thick-shelled  fruit,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  always  yields  more  oil  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  than  the  large,  or  thin-shelled,  fruit  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing the  walnuts  for  being  crushed  for  oil,  and  of  the  various  uses  to  which  the  fruit  is  applied  in  Pied- 
mont will  be  found  in  BakewelTs  Travels  in  the  Tarentaise. 

Alkaline  Ashes.  A  full-sized  walnut  tree,  Bosc,  in  1882.  states,  will  produce  two  sacks  of  nuts, 
worth  12  francs ;  and,  if  the  leaves  which  fall,  or  are  knocked  down  from  the  tree,  are  burned,  tbey 
will  give  a  third  part  of  their  weight  in  pot-ashes,  which  are  valued  at  6  francs ;  thus  giving  a  total 
increase  per  annum  which,  at  6  per  cent,  represents  a  capital  of  300  francs.  The  tree,  the  same 
author  states,  is  particularly  valuable  for  a  cultivator  without  much  floating  capital ;  for  he  has  known 
repeatedly  a  product  in  fruit  and  ashes  of  400  francs,  procured  at  a  total  expense  of  not  more  than 
36  francs ;  and  that  this  sum  was  expended  almost  entirely  in  manual  labour,  with  scarcely  any^aid 
from  building  or  machinery. 

Medicinally,  the  use  of  the  walnut  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  antidotes  used  by  Mlthridates.  Pliny  recommends  it 
"  for  driving  worms  out  of  the  stomach  ;  and  adds  that, "  eaten  after  onions, 
they  keep  thetn  from  rising."  (Book  xxiii.  c.  18.)  An  extract  of  the  unripe 
fruit  is, used  by  rustic  practitioners  for  the  destruction  of  worms:  the  fruit 
itself  is  stomachic ;  and  the  bark,  either  green,  or  dried  and  powdered,  is  a 
powerful  emetic.  The  root  is  said  to  be  purgative  and  diuretic;  and  a  de- 
coction of  the  wood,  sudorific.  The  sap  of  the  leaves,  mixed  with  milk,  is 
considered  a  remedy  for  horses  having  tne  fistula.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  the 
husks  and  leaves,  being  macerated  in  warm  water,  and  that  liquor  poured  on 
grass  walks  and  bowling-greens,  infallibly  kills  the  worms,  without  endangering 
the  grass.  Not,  says  Dr.  Hunter,  that  there  is  anything  peculiarly  noxious 
in  this  decoction,  but  worms  cannot  bear  the  application  of  anything  bitter  to 
their  bodies ;  which  is  the  reason  that  bitters,  such  as  gentian,  are  the  best 
destroyers  of  worms  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  animals.  Worms  are  seldom 
observed  in  the  intestines  of  the  human  body,  except  in  cases  where  the 
bile  is  either  weak  or  deficient.  (Hunter's  Evel.,  p.  178.  note.)  Philips  states 
that  anglers  water  the  ground  with  a  decoction  of  walnut  leaves,  to  cause  the 
worms  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  they  pick  them  up  for 
bait.  The  leaves,  dried  and  mixed  witn  those  of  tobacco,  are  said  to  have 
similar  virtues  to  those  of  that  plant.  An  extract  of  .the  unripe  fruit,  and 
also  a  rob  prepared  from  its  juice,  are  laxative ;  and  the  vinegar  in  which 
walnuts  have  been  pickled  is  a  very  useful  gargle. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  walnut  tree  was  dedicated  to  Diana, 
and  the  festivals  of  that  goddess  were  held  beneath  its  shade.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  before  observed,  strewed  walnuts  at  their  weddings. 
Horace,  Virgil,  Catullus,  and  many  of  the  other  Latin  poets,  allude  to  this 
custom,  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  bride's  deserting  the  ranks  of 
Diana  (to  whom,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  walnut  was  dedicated,)  for  those 
of  Hymen  (see  p.  1426.);  and  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Herrick's  Epitha- 
larmum  on  Sir  Thomas  Southwell  and  his  lady :  — 

41  Now  bar  the  door — the  bridegroom  puts 
The  eager  boys  to  gather  nuts.'* 

Spenser  mentions  walnuts  as  employed  in  Christmas  games ;  and  many  other 
British  poets  mention  it  for  different  qualities.  Cowley,  however,  has 
enumerated  so  many  of  the  properties,  which  the  walnut  was  believed  to 
possess  in  his  day,  that  we  give  the  passage  entire :  — 

M  The  walnut  then  approached,  more  large  and  tall, 
Her  fruit  which  we  a  nut,  the  gods  an  acorn  call : 
Jove's  acorn,  which  does  no  small  praise  confess, 
T  ve  called  it  man's  ambrosia  had  been  less ; 
Nor  can  this  bead-like  nut,  shaped  like  the  brain. 
Within  be  said  that  farm  by  change  to  gain, 
Or  Caryon  called  by  learned  Greeks  in  vain : 
For  membraues  soft  as  silk  her  kernel  bind, 
Whereof  the  inmost  is  of  tenderest  kind, 
Like  those  which  on  the  brain  of  man  we  find. 
All  which  are  in  a  seam-Joined  shell  enclosed, 
Which  of  this  brain  the  skull  may  be  supposed. 
This  very  skull  enveloped  is  again 
In  a  green  coat,  her  pericranium. 
Lastly,  that  no  objection  may  remain, 
To  thwart  her  near  alliance  with  the  brain, 
She  nourishes  the  hair,  remembering  how 
Herself  deform 'd,  without  her  leaves  docs  show, 
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On  barren  scalps  she  make*  fresh  honours  grow. 

Her  timber  is  for  various  uses  good ; 

The  carver  she  supplies  with  useful  wood. 

She  makes  the  painter's  fading  colours  last; 

A  table  she  affords  us,  and  repast  j 

E*en  while  we  feast,  her  oil  our  lamp  supplies ; 

The  rankest  poison  by  ber  virtues  dies, 

The  mad  dog's  foam,  and  taint  of  raging  skies. 

The  Pontic  king,  who  lived  where  poisons  grew, 

Skilful  in  antidotes,  her  virtue  knew. 

Yet  envious  fates,  that  still  with  merit  strive, 

And  man,  ungrateful  from  the  orchard  drive 

This  sovereign  plant ;  excluded  from  the  field, 

Unless  some  useless  nook  a  station  yield, 

Defenceless  in  the  common  road  she  stands, 

Exposed  to  restless  war  of  vulgar  bands; 

By  neighbouring  clowns,  and  passing  rabble  torn, 

Batter'd  with  stones  by  boys,  and  left  forlorn." 

Cowley's  Plant*,  book  iv. 

ColIin8on,  in  his  History  of  Somersetshire,  speaking  of  the  Glastonbury 
thorn,  mentions  that  there  grew  also,  in  the  Abbey-church  yard,  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Joseph's  Chapel,  a  miraculous  walnut  tree,  which  never  budded 
forth  before  the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas  (that  is  the  1 1th  of  June),  and  on  that 
very  day  shot  forth  its  leaves,  and  flourished  like  other  trees  of  the  same 
species.  He  adds  that  this  tree  was  much  sought  after  by  the  credulous ;  and 
that  "Queen  Anne,  King  James,  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm,  even 
when  the  times  of  monkish  superstition  had  ceased,  gave  large  sums  of  money 
for  small  cuttings  from  the  original."  (Hist,  of  Som.,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  This 
tree  was,  no  doubt,  of  the  late  variety  called  by  the  French  Noyer  de  la  St. 
Jean. 

Propagation,  $c.  The  species  is  propagated  by  the  nut ;  which,  when  the 
tree  is  to  be  grown  chiefly  for  its  timber,  is  best  sown  where  it  is  finally  to 
remain,  on  account  of  the  taproot,  which  will  thus  have  its  full  influence  on 
the  vigour  and  prosperity  of  tne  tree.  Where  the  tree  is  to  be  grown  for  fruit 
on  dry  soils,  or  in  rocky  situations,  it  ought  also  to  be  sown  where  it  is  finally  to 
remain,  for  the  same  reasons.  In  soils  on  moist  or  otherwise  unfavourable 
subsoils,  if  sown  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  a  tile,  slate,  or  flat  stone  should 
be  placed  under  the  nut  at  the  depth  of  Sin.  or  4 in.,  in  order  to  give  the  tap- 
root a  horizontal  direction ;  or,  if  this  precaution  has  been  neglected,  after 
the  plants  have  come  up,  the  taproot  may  be  cut  through  with  a  spade  6  in. 
or  8  in.  below  the  nut,  as  is  sometimes  practised  in  nurseries  with  young 
plants  of  the  horsechestnut,  sweet  chestnut,  walnut,  and  oak.  On  the  other 
nand,  when  the  walnut  is  planted  in  soil  which  has  a  dry  or  rQcky  subsoil, 
or  among  rocks,  no  precaution  of  this  sort  is  necessary :  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  injurious,  by  preventing  the  taproot  from  descending,  and  deriving 
that  nourishment  from  the  subsoil  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  surface  soil, 
it  could  not  there  obtain.  The  varieties  may  be  propagated  by  budding, 
grafting,  inarching,  or  layering,  and,  possibly,  by  cuttings  of  the  root. 

Budding  and  Grafting  the  Walnut.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
by  French  authors ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  in  the  north  of  France,  and  in 
cold  countries  generally,  the  walnut  does  not  bud  or  graft  easily  by  any  mode ; 
but  that,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  north  of  Italy,  it  may  be  budded  or 
crafted  by  different  modes,  with  success.  At  Metz,  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy 
found  the  flute  method  (fig.  1258.)  almost  the  only  one 
which  he  could  practise  with  success.  By  this  mode,  an 
entire  ring  of  bark,  containing  one  or  more  buds,  is  put  c 
on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stock ;  either  exactly  fitted 
to  it,  as  at  fig- 1258.  a  ;  or  made  to  fit  it  by  slitting  up  the 
ring  of  bark,  if  too  small  for  the  stock,  as  at  b ;  or,  if  too 
large,  by  slitting  it  up,  and  cutting  out  a  small  portion,  so  \2&S 
as  that,  when  placed  on  the  stock,  it  may  fit  it  as  closely 
as  in  the  entire  ring  a.  When  this  mode  of  budding 
b  practised  without  heading  down  the  stock,  as  in  fig. 
1259.,  it  is  called  ring  budding,  greffe  en  anneau.  Both  flute  budding  and 
ring  budding  are  generally  practised  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion ; 
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but  they  may  be  also  carried  into  effect  in  summer,  at 
the  ordinary  season.    In  Dauphine,  young  plants  in  the 
nurseries  are  budded  chiefly  by  the  above  modes,  which 
succeed  best  the  closer  the  operation  is  performed  to  the 
collar  of  the  plant.     It  has  also  become  customary,  of 
late,  in  that  part  of  France,  to  cover  the  branches  of  old 
trees  with  buds.     For  this  purpose,  the  branches  are 
shortened  in  the  month  of  October,  or  in  May,  to  within 
8  ft.  or  10  ft.  of  where  they  proceed  from  the  trunk,  in 
order  that  they  may  throw  out  a  number  of  young  shoots.  • 
The  spring  afterwards,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  from 
50  to    100  of  these  shoots  are  made  choice  of,  and 
budded  either  in  the  common  manner,  or  in  the  flute  or 
ring  method.     The  two  latter  modes  are  preferred,  as 
being  more  certain  of  success,  and  less  likely  to  have  the  young  shoots  blown 
off  by  the  wind.     When  the  common  method  is  practised,  the  young  shoots 
are  pinched  in  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to  prevent  them 
from  elongating  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  their  being  blown  off*. 
In  England,  the  walnut  is  very  seldom  either  budded  or  grafted;  and, 
though  Boutcher  recommends  inarching,  we  believe  it  has  been  practised 
only  on  a  very  limited  scale.     In  Jersey,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
nurseryman  there,  the  walnut  and  the  sweet  chestnut  are  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  grafted ;  and  that,  to  insure  success,  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed while  the  stock  is  young,  and  the  scion  must  be  about  the  same  size  as 
the  stock.  The  graft  should  be  made  close  to  the  ground,  and  not  till  late  in  the 
spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  full  motion.    Mr.  Knight  succeeded  in  budding  the 
walnut  by  making  use  of  those  minute  buds  which  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
annual  shoots  of  the  walnut  and  other  trees,  "  which  are  almost  concealed  in 
the  bark,  and  which  rarely,  if  ever,  vegetate,  but  in  the  event  of  the  destruction 
of  the  large  prominent  buds  which  occupy  the  middle  and  opposite  ends  of 
the  annual  wood."     Mr.  Knight  inserted  in  the  stock  these  minute  buds,  in 
the  usual  manner,  in  several  instances,  and  found  them  invariably  succeed ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  operation  was  performed  on  yearling 
stocks,  which  grew  in  pots  that  had  been  placed,  during  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  the  summer,  in  a  shady  situation  under  a  north  wall,  in  order  to  retard 
them ;  and  which  were  removed,  late  in  July,  to  a  forcing-house,  and  instantly 
budded  with  buds,  which,  as  before  observed,  had  been  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
current  year's  shoots.    M.  Bosc,  noticing  this  mode  of  Mr.  Knight's,  says  that 
he  has  long  remarked  that  buds  placed  immediately  on  the  collars  of  the  roots 
always  succeed;  which  he  attributes  to  the  shade  and  the  humidity  which  that 
situation  affords.    It  appears  to  us  that  Bosc's  mode,  provided  flute  or  ring 
budding  were  substituted  for  the  common  method,  and  each  graft  were  co- 
vered with  a  hand-glass,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be  successfully  practised  in 
the  climate  of  Britain.     Layering  or  inarching  might,  doubtless,  be  adopted 
with  success  in  the  case  of  the  common  walnut,  as  thev  are  found  to  succeed 
with  Pterocarya  caucasica  Kunth  (Juglans  /raxinifoha  Lam.)  and  the  cut- 
leaved  walnut.   Indeed,  whip  grafting  is  successfully  practised  with  the  cut- 
leaved  variety,  in  Sedy's  Nursery,  at  Lyons,  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  south 
of  France. 

Grafting  the  Walnut.  This  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  "  Young,  or  last  year's,  wood  is  employed  both  as  the 
scion  and  as  the  stock ;  and  both  scion  and  stock  are  allowed  to  unfold  their 
buds,  and  grow  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  before  the  operation  of  grafting  is 
performed.  Previously  to  doing  this,  the  young  snoots  and  foliage  are 
rubbed  off*.  Out  of  -28  instances,  22  grew  well,  many  producing  shoots  of 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  of  very  great  strength.  '  The  scions  were  attached  to 
the  young  (annual)  wood  of  stocks,  which  were  between  6  ft.  and  8  ft.  high, 
and  in  all  cases  they  were  placed  to  stand  astride  the  stocks,  one  division  of 
the  scion  being  in  some  instances  introduced  between  the  bark  and  the  wood ; 
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and  both  divisions  being,  in  others,  fitted  to  the  wood  and  bark  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  Both  modes  of  operating  were  equally  successful.  In  each  of 
these  methods  of  grafting,  it  is  advantageous  to  pare  away  almost  all  the 
wood  of  both  the  envisions  of  the  scions ;  and,  therefore,  the  wide  dimensions 
of  the  medulla,  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  walnut  tree,  do  not  present  any  in* 
convenience  to  the  grafter.'  (Trans.  Hort.  Soc>  2d  ser.,  vol.  L  p.  216.)" 

Culture.  The  nuts  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  if  there  is  no  danger 
from  vermin ;  but,  if  there  is,  it  is  better  to  defer  sowing  till  February.  The 
most  convenient  mode  is  to  deposit  the  seed  in  drills,  2  ft.  apart  from  each  other, 
placing  the  seeds  at  from  8  in.  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  drills.  The  advantage  of 
sowing  in  drills  is,  that  the  plants,  being  all  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
come  up  with  greater  vigour,  and  their  taproots  may  be  shortened  about 
mkLsummer,  by  inserting  a  spade  on  each  side  of  the  drill  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  cut  off  their  points.  In  France,  in  some  cases,  the  nuts  are 
germinated  in  a  heap  before  sowing;  and  the  points  of  the  taproots  are 
pinched  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  is  done  with  almonds.  (See  p.  678.) 
Whether  the  nuts  are  sown  in  drills  or  broad-cast,  almost  the  only  attention 
required  in  their  culture  while  in  the  nursery  is,  to  shorten  once  a  year  their 
tap,  or  main,  roots,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  throw  out  fibres,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  their  transplantation.  No  tree  requires  less  pruning  than  the 
walnut,  either  in  a  young  or  in  a  mature  state ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  case  of  this  tree,  as  in  that  of  all  others,  thinning  out  some  of  the 
shoots  will  add  vigour  to  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  those  which  remain.  Evelyn 
mentions,  that  he  had  been  told  by  an  industrious  and  very  experienced 
husbandman,  that,  if  walnut  trees  be  transplanted  as  big  as  one's  middle,  it 
may  be  done  safer  than  when  younger;  and  Bosc, in  the  Nouveau  Court 
d*  Agriculture,  recommends  them  not  to  be  removed  from  the  nursery  till  the 
stems  have  attained  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  are  5  in. 
or  6  in.  in  diameter.  Pits,  he  says,  ought  to  be  previously  dug  for  the  trees, 
8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  soil  exposed  to  the  air  some  months 
before  the  time  of  transplanting.  When  the  planting  is  performed  in  autumn, 
all  the  branches  may  be  left  on  till  spring ;  because  the  severity  of  the  winter 
would  injure  the  wounds  made  by  cutting  them  off.  Early  in  spring,  before 
the  sap  begins  to  rise,  the  head  of  the  tree  is  entirely  cut  off,  leaving  only  a 
main  stem  terminating  in  the  stumps  of  the  principal  branches.  The  wounds 
in  these  stumps  are  carefully  covered  with  plaster  composed  of  loam  and  cow- 
dung,  or  grafting  clay,  secured  from  the  weather  by  straw  and  cords,  or  by  a 
board  nailed  over  the  plaster,  and  cemented  on  the  edges ;  because  the  wood 
of  the  walnut,  especially  that  of  the  young  trees,  is  so  spongy  and  porous,  that 
it  is  more  easily  injured  by  the  weather  than  that  of  most  other  trees.  The 
nails,  being  driven  into  the  heart-wood,  do  no  kind  of  injury  to  the  tree,  that 
wood  having  lost  its  vitality.  Trees  headed  down  and  treated  in  this  manner, 
in  France,  posh  out  shoots  of  great  vigour  the  first  year ;  and  these  being 
thinned  out,  or  rubbed  of£  the  remainder  soon  form  a  head,  the  branches  of 
which  so  completely  obliterate  the  wounds  made  by  the  decapitation  which 
took  place  at  transplanting,  as  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  to  discover 
where  they  were  situated .  This,  indeed,  takes  place  with  ail  the  road-side  trees 
in  France,  which  are  headed  down  in  a  similar  manner  when  they  are  trans- 
planted. As  the  winters  in  England  are  less  severe  than  they  are  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Continent,  or,  at  least,  are  attended  by  a  moister  atmo- 
sphere, large  wounds  are  less  liable  to  become  cracked  or  otherwise. injured 
by  severe  frost.  Hence,  when  walnut  trees,  or  any  other  trees,  of  very  large 
dimensions,  are  transplanted  in  Britain,  they  may  be  headed  down  immediately 
on  removal,  without  any  fear  of  the  consequences.  This  will  give  the  trees 
Che  advantage  of  the  winter  for  the  preparation,  or  swelling,  of  the  buds  which 
are  to  form  the  next  year's  shoots ;  because  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in 
trees,  as  in  all  other  plants,  the  sap  is  in  motion,  to  a  certain  extent,  during 
the  whole  winter. 

Soil  and  Situation.     The  walnut  tree  attains  the  largest  size  in  a  deep  loamy 
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soil,  dry  rather  than  moist;  but  the  fruit  has  the  best  flavour,  and  produces 
most  oil,  when  the  tree  is  grown  in  calcareous  soils,  or  among  calcareous 
rocks :  in  a  wet-bottomed  soil,  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  surface, 
it  will  not  thrive.  The  walnut  is  not  a  social  tree,  and  neither  produces  good 
timber  nor  fruit  when  planted  in  masses.  Both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England,  it  succeeds  well  as  an  avenue  or  road-side  tree ;  and  it  forms  an 
excellent  shelter  for  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  when  planted  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  injure  them  by  its  roots  or  by  its  shade.  In  ornamental 
grounds,  the  somewhat  light  yellowish  and  shining  green  foliage  of  the  walnut 
forms  a  fine  contrast  with  that  of  other  trees,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  season ;  and  the  symmetrical  form  of  the  head  accords  well  with 
buildings. 

Gathering  and  keeping  the  Fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  walnut,  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  is  commonly  knocked  down  from  the  tree  by  thrashing 
the  extremities  of  the  branches  (on  which  alone  it  is  produced)  with 
long  poles.  By  this  process,  Mr.  Rogers  observes,  "  many  of  the  points 
of  the  branches  are  broken,  which  causes  the  production  of  many  spur- 
like shoots,  that  afterwards  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  Hence  the  custom 
of  beating  a  barren  tree  to  make  it  bear."  (Fruit  Cuit.>  p.  380.)  Bosc  con- 
siders that  beating  down  the  fruit  with  poles  is  injurious  to  the  tree ;  but, 
in  France,  he  adds,  as  the  trees  are  not  in  enclosures,  this  barbarous  practice 
is  altogether  unavoidable.  If  the  trees  were  enclosed,  he  continues,  or  if  pro- 
perty exposed  by  the  road  sides  were  sufficiently  respected,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  beat  down  the  nuts  at  all,  as  the  wind  alone,  when  the  fruit  is  com- 
pletely matured,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  detach  it  from  the  tree.  This 
has  suggested  to  us  the  idea  of  using  long  rods,  with  a  contrivance  at  their 
extremities  for  taking  fast  hold  of  the  branches,  so  as  to  admit  of  shaking 
them  powerfully,  and  thus  obtaining  by  art  the  effect  of  a  violent  wind.  In 
gathering  up  the  fruit  which  has  been  either  beaten  down,  or  fallen  naturally, 
those  nuts  which  have  separated  from  the  husks  are  kept  by  themselves,  taken 
home,  and  spread  out  on  a  boarded  floor  in  an  airy  shed  or  granary,  to  the 
depth  of  3  in.  Here  they  are  turned  over  daily,  till  they  become  perfectly 
dry.  Those  fruits  from  which  the  husks  have  not  separated  in  falling  are 
placed  in  little  heaps  on  the  ground,  but  still  under  cover ;  and  turned  over, 
and  gently  beaten,  till  the  husk  separates.  In  France  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
these  heaps  from  fermenting,  or  sweating,  as  it  is  called ;  because  that  occa- 
sions a  change  in  the  kernel,  and  gives  a  taste  to  the  oil.  When  the  nuts  have 
been  thoroughly  dried,  those  not  wanted  to  crush  for  oil  are  laid  by,  often  iu 
wooden  boxes  or  chests,  where  they  are  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
atmosphere ;  in  which  state  they  will  retain  all  their  good  qualities  for  about 
twelve  months.  In  Britain,  the  nuts  of  the  walnut  may  be  preserved  fresh  and 
fit  for  the  table,  or  for  sowing,  for  a  year;  either  by  burying  them  in  dry  soil  or 
sand,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  reached  by  frost,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  by  rain ;  or 
by  placing  them  in  dry  cellars,  and  covering  them  with  straw.  The  latter  mode  is 
that  most  commonly  adopted  by  the  growers  of  this  nut  for  the  London  market. 
Walnuts,  Rogers  observes,  should  not  be  gathered  till  the  outer  covering  parts 
readily  from  the  shell,  which  is  before  that  covering  becomes  mealy.  There  is 
a  critical  time  at  which  the  covering  leaves  the  shell  without  staining  it,  which 
it  is  apt  to  do  if  allowed  to  remain  on  till  it  becomes  soft.  After  being  shelled, 
the  nuts  should  be  well  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  stored 
away,  either  on  shelves  in  an  airy  room,  or  packed  in  jars  or  boxes,  among  dry 
white  sand,  which  improves  the  colour  of  the  shell,  and  keeps  the  kernel  more 
moist.  When  the  nut  is  to  be  preserved  through  the  winter,  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  in  the  following  spring,  it  should  be  laid  in  a  rot-heap  as  soon  as 
gathered,  with  the  husk  on ;  and  the  heap  should  be  turned  over  frequently  in 
die  course  of  the  winter.  We  have  entered  into  greater  details  respecting 
the  various  uses  of  the  timber  and  fruit  of  the  walnut,  partly  because  they 
are  less  generally  known  in  Britain  than  those  of  most  other  fruit-bearing 
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timber  trees;  but  chiefly,  because  we  think  the  tree  well  adapted  for  cultiva- 
tion in  Australia. 

Statistics.  Juglans  rigia  in  the  Environs  of  London.  At  Ham  Home,  Essex,  it  is  72  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  Sin.,  and  of  the  bead  68ft:  at  Chiswick,  it  if  65ft  high  ;  and  in  various 
gardens  about  Isleworth  and  Twickenham,  from  60  ft  to  80  ft 

Jiglatu  rigia  South  qf  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  Klllerton,  it  is  65  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 

2  ft.  and  of  the  head  96ft ;  at  Cothelstone.it  is  64  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6}  ft,  and  of  the 
head  97  ft    In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  800  years  old,  it  is  66  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 

3  ft,  and  of  the  head  58.lt  In  Hampshire,  at  Testwood,  70  years  old,  it  is  40  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
top  5  ft,  and  of  the  head  59  ft  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  is  a  walnut  tree  with  a  fine  spreading  head 
and  immensely  large  limbs,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft  In  Somersetshire, 
at  Nettlecombe,  40  years  planted,  it  is  38  ft  high  ;  at  Brockley  Hall,  two  trees.  70  ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  of  one  5ft  and  of  the  other  4ft  7  In.  In  Sussex,  at  Cowdray,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
5  ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Castle,  100  years  old,  it  is  60  ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  4  ft  8  m..  and  of  the  head  49  ft ;  at  Longford  Castle,  it  is  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  Sift,  and  of  the  head 75ft 

Jmgians  rigia  North  of  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  it  is  40  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  bead  80  ft ;  at  Ampthlll,  in  Gibbs's  Nursery,  on  deep  sandy  soil, 
it  is  70  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  head  60  ft  In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  40  years  old, 
it  Is  30  ft  high.  ;ln  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  it  Is  45  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of 
the  head  35  ft  In  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  50  years  planted,  it  is  55  a  high.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, at  Doddington,  it  is  50ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft. 4m.,  and  of  the  head  59ft  In 
Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted,  it  Is  18*  ft  high.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Donnington.  100 
years  old,  it  Is  65ft  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  president  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford,  it  is  50ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1ft  from  the  ground,  and  also  at  10  ft  or  IS  ft,  in 


fOft  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  100  years  old,  it  la  90  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
4  ft  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  70  ft  In  Worcestershire,  at  Hadzor  House,  17  years  planted,  it  Is  32  ft  high. 
In  Yorkshire,  at  Hackneas,  40  years  old,  it  is  35  ft.  high. 

JmgJams  rigia  in  the  Environs  qf  Edinburgh.  At  Hopctoun  House,  it  is  40  ft  high,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  the  head  4£ft 

Jng/ans  rigia  South  qf  Edinburgh.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Roselle,  It  USB  ft  high ;  at  Fullerton.it la  67  ft 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  and  of  the  head  78  ft  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hlrsei,  10  years 
planted,  it  Is  18  ft.  high.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  at  St  Mary's  Isle,  it  is  48  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2f  ft.  and  of  the  head  36  ft  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tynnlngbara,  it  Is  46  ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2  ft  3  In.,  and  of  the  top  33  ft  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Both  well  Castle,  it  is  57  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  90  ft 

Jhgtans  rigia  North  qf  Edinburgh.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thalnston,  20  years  planted,  it  Is  15  ft 
high.  In  Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  66  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  2  in.,  and  of  the 
head  77  ft  In  Clackmannanshire.  In  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution.  9  years  planted,  ft  is 
Mft  high.  In  Forfarshire,  at  Monboddo,  24  years  planted,  It  Is  15  ft  high.  In  Fifeshire,  at 
Danibriatle  Park,  it  is 60ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3|ft,  and  of  the  head  69ft :  at  Largo 
House,  It  is  40  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft  8  In.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft  In  Forfarshire,  at 
Courtachy  Castle,  190 years  old,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  40ft  In  Perthshire, 
at  Taymouth,  30  years  planted,  it  is  70  ft  high.  In  Ross-shire,  at  Brahan  Cattle,  50  years  okL  It  is 
45  ft  high. 

Jhglans  rigia  in  ike  Environs  of  DmbUn.  In  the  Glasnertn  Botanic  Garden,  33  years  old,  It  Is 
30ft  high;  at  Cypress  Grove,  it  is  70ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 3ft,  and  of  the  bead  98ft ;  at 
Terenure,  20  years  old,  it  25  ft  high. 

Jigians  rigia  South  of  Dublin.  In  King's  County,  at  Cbarleriue  Forest,  45  years  old,  it  is  50  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  50  ft 

Jitglans  rigia  North  of  Dublin.  In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  50  years  planted.  It  Is  40  ft 
high,  Idlameier  of  the  trunk  21  ft,  and  that  of  the  top  36  ft  In  Galway,  at  Cool,  35  ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2*ft  4  in.,  and  of  the  bead  50  ft  In  Sllgo,  at  Makree  Castle,  it  is  65  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2' ft,  and  of  the  head  39  ft 

Jugfans  rigia  in  France.  Near  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  60  years  planted,  it  is  61  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  At  Nantes,  in  the  Nursery  of  M.  De  Nerrieres,  80  years  old,  it  is 
7!)  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft  in  diameter. 

Jhglans  rigia  in  Germany.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  45  years 
planted,  it  Is  36  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  la,  and  of  the  head  15  ft.  j  at  Kopenael,  30  years 
planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  16  ft ;  at  Hadersdorf,  in 
die  garden  of  "Baron  London,  40  years  planted,  It  Is  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  in.,  and 
of  the  bead  12ft. 

Juglans  rigia  in  Russia.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tree  is  so  much  Injured  by  the  climate  of  Odessa, 
as  not  to  be  considered  by  M.  Beset  met  as  acclimatised  there ;  though  J.  nigra  grows  freely,  and 
matures  its  fruit 

Jkglans  rigia  in  Italy.  In  Lombardy,  at  Monxa,  80  years  planted,  it  is  46  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunks  ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlings, 
St.  per  hundred ;  transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  25s.  per  hundred ; 
from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  Is.  each  ;  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Nuts,  Ss.  per  bushel.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  at  New  York, 
40  dollars  per  hundred,  or  50  cents  each. 

5  2.  J.  ni'gra  L.    The  black-wooded  Walnut  Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Hort  Cliff,  p.  449.:  Wllld.  Sp.  PL, 4.  p.  456. ;  Mlchx.  Arb.,  1.  p.  157.  t  1 ;  Mlchx. 

North  Amer.  Sylra,  L  p.  153. 1 30.  j  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  636. ;  Mill  Diet,  No,  ft  :  Lodd. 

Cat  ed.  1886. 
Smnongmes.    The  black  Walnut,  the  black  Hickory  Nut,  N.  Amer.;  Noyer  nolr,  Fr. 
Engravings.  Mlchx.  Arb.,  L 1 1.;  Mlchx.  North  Amer.  Sylva,  t  3a;  Jacq.  Ic  Rar.  1. 1 191.;  Wangh. 
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Am,  L  S.  t  SO ;  CM«ii  dr.,  L  t  SI.  i  Wan.  Dcnd  Brit.,  L  158 ;  oorjg.  1S60.,  ami  tin  pUt> 

Snj-c  Oar.,  ,£c.      Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  13 — 17;  eordate-acuminate,  unequal  at 
the  base,  serrated,  somewhat  downy  •  lateral  ones  upon  short  petiolulea. 
Fruit   globose,  roughish  with  minute  prominent  points,  situated  upon   a 
short   inflexible  peduncle.       Nut  globose,  somewhat  compressed  at  the 
sides,  ridged  and  furrowed.  (Michx.  North  Amer.  Syiva,i.p.  153.)  A  native 
of  fertile  soil  in  woods  in  North  America,  from  New  England  to  Florida. 
Introduced  in   1656,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft.; 
flowering  in  April  or  May,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October. 
2)acrtplion,$c.    The 
black  walnut,   in    the 
United  States    is   of- 
ten   seen    from  60  ft. 
to  70  ft.    in    hdght, 
with   trunks  of  from 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diame- 
ter; and  occasionally 
much    higher,     with 
trunks  of  from  6  ft.  to 
7  ft.  in  diameter.    Ac- 
cording  to   Mi  chain, 
when   tt  stands  insu- 
lated, its  branches  ex- 
tend   themselves     ho- 
rizontally to   a  great 
distance,   and   spread 
into  a  spacious  Dead, 
which  gives  the  tree  a 
very  majestic  appear- 
ance.    The  leaves  are 

isite  leaflets, 

somewhat  downy;  and,  when  bruised,  the;  emit  a  strong  aromatic  odour. 
The  male  catkins  are  simple,  pendulous,  and  cylindrical ;  unlike  those  of 
the  hickories,  which  are  always  compound.  The  fruit  is  round,  odoriferous, 
and  of  rather  an  uneven  surface :  it  is  sometimes  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  circum- 


sections;  but,  when  ripe,  it  softens  and  gradually  decays, 
hard,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  aides,  and  furrowed.  The  kernel  is 
divided  by  firm  ligneous  partitions.  According  to  Michaux,  it  is  of  a  sweet 
and  agreeable  taste;  but  Catesby  says  that  it  is  very  oily  and  rank;  and, 
when  fallen  from  the  tree  for  some  months,  or  gathered  and  laid  by,  is 
only  eaten  by  squirrels  or  Indians.  The  wood  is  ofa  dark  colour,  approach- 
ing to  black.  In  Kentucky,  the  nut  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  European  wal- 
nut ;  but  in  Qenaasee,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  it  is  not  above  half  the  size. 
Michaux  says  that  the  differences  in  the  moulding  of  the  fruit  are  so  various, 
as  to  induce  Europeans  to  consider  the  variations,  in  this  respect,  as  indica- 
ting distinct  species.  In  England,  the  tree  attains  as  great  a  height  as  in 
North  America,  but  the  fruit  is  not  quite  so  large.  In  the  garden  at  the 
palace  at  Fulham,  abundance  of  fruit  is  produced  every  year ;  and  the  nuts  are 
sent  to  table,  but  scarcely  considered  eatable.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  re- 
markably quick,  more  so  than  that  of  the  European  walnut :  the  leaves  come 
out,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  second  week  of  May ;  and,  in  England,  about  the 
beginning  oC  June,  before  those  of  the  common  walnut.  At  6  or  10  years  of 
age,  J.  nigra  begins  to  bear,  and  age  increases  its  fertility.  No  tree  will  grow 
under  its  shade,  and  even  grass  is  injured  by  it.  In  40  years  it  will  attain 
the  height  of  front  50  ft.  to  60  ft. 

Geography.     This  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United   States,  as  far 
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north  as  lat.  40°  50*.  It  is  abundant  in  the  forests  about  Philadelphia ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  southern  states,  where  the  soil 
is  too  sandy,  or  in  the  swamps,  where  it  is  too  wet,  it  is  met  with  from  Go- 
shen to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  throughout  an  extent  of  2000  miles.  It 
grows  in  the  forests  with  Gymn6cladus  canadensis,  Gledftschis  triacan* 
thos,  Robfnia  Pseud-Acacia,  Moms  rubra,  Carya  alba,  A*cer  saccharinum, 
(Tlmus  rubra,  and  Celtis  crassifolia.     It  is  always  found  in  good  deep  soil. 

History.  The  black  walnut  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  trees  that 
were  introduced  from  America  into  Europe;  having  been  cultivated  by  Trades* 
cant,  jun.,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  it  ripens  its  nuts 
in  this  country  and  in  France,  it  has  been  very  generally  introduced  in  artificial 
plantations ;  and  it  thrives  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  though  it  will  not  bear 
fruit  there.  In  America,  Jacquin  informs  us,  it  is  much  planted  near  houses 
for  its  shade,  and  also  for  its  fruit ;  being  there,  as  here,  considered  hardier 
than  the  common  walnut. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  heart-wood  remains  sound  for  a  long  period, 
when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture;  but  the  sap-wood  speedily  decays. 
When  properly  seasoned,  the  wood  is  strong,  tough,  and  not  liable  to  warp 
or  split.  It  is  never  attacked  by  worms,  and  has  a  grain  sufficiently  fine  and 
compact  to  admit  of  a  beautiful  polish.  It  is  made  into  cabinet-work,  used 
in  building  houses,  and  also  split  into  shingles  18  in.  long,  and  from  4  in.  to 
6  in.  wide,  which  are  employed  instead  of  tiles  or  slates  for  covering  houses. 
Its  most  appropriate  use,  however,  is  for  furniture,  which,  when  made  from 
pieces  selected  from  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  close  below  the  first  ramifi- 
cation, is  marked  by  highly  beautiful  curlings  of  the  grain ;  though  for  cabinet 
purposes  it  is  inferior  to  the  wood  of  the  wild  cherry.  It  is  employed  for  the 
stocks  of  military  muskets  in  America,  as  the  wood  of  the  common  walnut  is 
for  those  of  Europe ;  but  for  fowling-pieces,  the  wood  of  the  red  maple  is 
preferred,  as  being  lighter.  Posts  made  of  the  black  walnut  have  been 
Known  to  last  in  the  ground  undecayed  for  from  20  to  25  years.  It  makes 
excellent  naves  for  wheels ;  and,  in  Philadelphia,  coffins  are  universally  made 
of  it.  It  is  well  adapted  for  naval  architecture,  being  more  durable,  though 
more  brittle,  than  the  wood  of  the  white  oak ;  and  not  liable,  like  that 
wood,  to  be  attacked  by  sea  worms  in  warm  latitudes.  On  the  river  Wa- 
bash, canoes  are  made  of  it,  some  of  them  40  ft.  long,  and  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  wide, 
hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk,  which  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  strength  and 
durability.  The  wood  is  frequently  exported  to  Europe,  in  planks  of  2  in.  in 
thickness,  where  it  is  used  for  cabinet  purposes.  As  compared  with  the  wood 
of  the  European  walnut,  which  it  more  nearly  resembles  than  it  does  any 
other  of  the  American  species,  it  is  heavier,  much  stronger,  susceptible  of  8 
finer  polish,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by  worms.  The  husk  of  the  fruit 
is  used,  in  America,  for  dyeing  woollen  stuffs  yellow.  In  Europe,  Michaux 
thinks  that  this  tree  might  be  advantageously  employed  along  high  roads,  to 
succeed  the  elm ;  for  experience  has  proved,  he  observes,  that,  to  insure 
success  in  the  continued  cultivation  of  either  ligneous  or  herbaceous  plants 
in  the  same  soil,  species  of  different  natural  orders  must  be  made  to  succeed 
one  another. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  Europe  and  in  America,  the  tree  is  uni- 
versally raised  from  the  nut,  which,  after  being  imported,  ought  to  be  sown 
immediately,  as  it  seldom  retains  its  vital  power  more  than  six  months  after 
it  has  ripened.  Nuts  of  Juglans  regia  and  J.  nigra  have  been  planted  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  soil ;  and  the  latter  have  been  observed  to  grow 
more  vigorously,  and  to  attain  a  given  height  in  a  shorter  time,  than  the  former 
Michaux  suggests  that,  by  grafting  the  European  upon  the  American  walnut, 
at  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  their  respective  advantages  in  quality  of  wood 
and  fruit  might  be  united :  but  we  have  not  heard  of  this  having  been  done. 
In  Europe,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  black  walnut  is  almost  univer- 
sally raised  from  the  nut ;  and,  if  the  nut  is  planted  where  the  tree  is  finally 
to  remain,  it  will  grow  up  with  greater  vigour,  and  not  be  retarded  by  that 
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check  which  is  always 
given  to  taprooted 
trees  by  transplant- 
ing. Huts  are  best 
imported  from  Ame- 
rica packed  in  moist 
loam,  or  in  moist 
mosa  ;  and,  if  they 
should  germinate  be- 
fore their  arrival, 
.they  will  suffer  little  } 
injury  if  planted  im- 

Irutcti.  The  prin- 
cipal insect  that  at- 
tacks the  black  wal- 
nut in  America  is  the 
Phalie'na  nedgaroa, 
or  great  yellow  un- 
denting moth.  ( Jig. 
1261.)  The  larva  is 
of  a  dark  brown,  so 
nearly  of  the  colour 
of  the  bark, 
which  it  s  tret 
self  when  it  has  done 
feeding,  as  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from 
it.  The  perfect  in- 
sect is  very  beautiful ; 
its  wings  being  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and 
bright  brown.   (Abb. 


nink  3  ft ,  and  at  tie  bead  41 

diameter  or  the  trunk  ]Mn..i 

diameter  oftle  trunk  lft.  5ln:  at  ColonAe,  ™_.  ...   

the  trunk  ]  ft.  8  in.,  andnf  the  head  50  ft;  at  ATranehea,  in  the  1 
BSft  blah,  diameter  of  the  Uuok  I  ft.,  ud  of  the  heal  13  ft 

JMou  nigra  m  Oainw    At  GSetingen,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  40  run  plan 
high,  with  nuunli  I  ft.  6in.  in  diameter.  In  :  Wllheltnahoe,SO)waold,ltia  L.  a.  n«ii,  -iir 

■  trunk  I  ft.  Kin.  In  diameter    In  Bai-arta,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  Munich,  0*  yean  planted.  It  it  90  II 
high.     In  Auatria,  near  Vienna,  at   XopenieL  15  jean  planted.   It  li  16  ft  high  ;  In    Boaenthal'i 

stated.  It  b  SO  ft.  hlstTtne  diameter  of  the  trunk  14  in.,' and  of  the  head  left, ;  at  Bruc'k  on  Uu 
Lejtha  45  jean  planted.  It  ti  se  0.  hlth.    At  Berlin,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  W  jeait  planted 
It  lifiO  it  higii,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lit  Bin.,  and  of  the  head  SPrt. 
Jtflam  niiia  n  Halt.     In  Lombard?,  al  Monaa,  M  jean  planted,  it  il  40  ft  high,  the  diameui 


Commercial  Statutict.     Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  a' 
luts  9d.  per  quart ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents  ;  and  a 


;  Ir.  6rf.  each,  and 
New  York,  37J 
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*  3.  J.  cini'rba  i.     The  grty-braneAat  Walnut  Tree,  or  .Bu/rer-nui. 

UtMlfaUoi..     Lin.  Sp.  PI,  1+15.  ;   Wild.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  *5fl  ;  Furcli  PL  Amn.  Sept..?.  p.  SM.  [  Lodd. 

.thiltic*  Norll  Jbht.  V»,  '-  P.  ISO— 165. 1.  91.,  MfeAj.  Jr*.,  1.  p  165.  ;  J.  Dblfing. 
!,-,«««»  Ota.,  I.  p.  10.  i  OJl-uut,  While  Walnut,  Amir. ;  Nojer  ccndre,  ft-. ;  gnue 

lumiKL  Mlchi.  Arb,  1.  t.  *t;  Mlchi.  North  Ane.  Syl»a,  1.  dl.  ;  Jacu,  1c.  Uar.,  I,  t  192.  i 
Wangh.  Amur.,  t  9.  I.  SI.  ;  and  ourjfe.  1SS?. 

%c  Ciar.,  ife.  Petiole  villous.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  IS — 17;  lanceolate, 
rounded  at  the  base,  serrate  with  shallow  teeth ;  tomentose  beneath ;  lateral 
ones  sessile.  Fruit  oblong-ovate,  with  a  tapered  tip,  downy,  covered  with 
viscid  matter  in  small  transparent  "  vesicles  "  [?  glanded  hairs],  pendulous 
on  a  flexible  peduncle.     Nut  oval,  with  an  acuminate  tip,  very  rough  with 

S eminent  irregular  ridges.  (iWSc&r.  Ar.  Amtr.  SyL,  and  Purih.)  A  native  of 
orth  America,  near  the  sea  const,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  on  the 
Alleghany  Mountains;  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  October.     Introduced  in  1656. 

Deicription,  $c.  The  grey  walnut,  according  to  Michaux,  is  a  tall  tree,  like 
Juglans  nigra;  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  very  different  form  of  the  fruit, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  it  is  only  a  variety;  because  it  is  not  very  readily 
distinguished  from  that 

ries  by  the  wood  or 
leaves.    We  speak, 
however,     only     from 
what  we  have  seen  in  i 
young     trees     in     the 
neighbourhood  of  Lou-  ) 
don :  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  case  with  young 
trees  in  America;  for 
Michaux  observes  that 
the  two  species,  when 
young,   resemble  each 
other  in  their   foliage, 
and  in  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth ;  but  that 
they  are  distinguishable 
at  first  sight,  when  ar- 
rived at  maturity.   The 
budaoftheJuglanscin&ea,  like  those  of  J.  nigra,  are  not  covered  by  scales  ;  and 
the  leaves  unfold  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  of  the  genua  Carya,  or  hickories. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  sessile  leaflets,  with  an 
odd  one.     The  leaflets  are  from  8  in.  to  3  in  in.  length,  serrated,  and  slightly 
downy.     The  male  catkins  are  large,  and  cylindrical,  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and 
attached  to  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year ;  differing,  in  this  respect,  from 
the  male  catkins  of  the  Juglaus  nigra,  which  appear  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches  of  the  current  year.    The  fertile  flowers  come  out  on  the  extremity 
of  the  current  year's  shoots,  and  their  stigmata  are  rose-coloured.     The  fruit 
is  commonly  single,  and  suspended  by  a  thin  pliable  peduncle,  about  3  in.  in 
length:  its  form  is  oblong-oval,  without  any  appearance  of  seam.     It  is  often 
tk in.  in  length,  and  5 in.  in  circumference;  and  is  covered  with  a  viscid 
adhesive  substance,  composed  of  small  transparent  vesicles,  which  are  not 
readily  discovered  without  the  aid  of  a  glass.    The  nuts  are  hard,  oblong, 
rounded  at  the  base,  end  terminated  at  the  summit  in  an  acute  point;  the 
surface  is  very  rough,  and  deeply  and  irregularly  furrowed.     In  America,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  the  nuts  are  ripe  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  of  the  other  species  of  walnut.     The 
kernel  is  thick  and  oily,  and  soon  becomes  rancid ;  hence,  doubtless,  the 
names  of  butter-nut  and  oil-nut.     In  America,  the  tree  produces  the  fruit  in 
such  abundance,  that  in  some  seasons  a  person  may  gather  several  bushels  of 
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them  in  a  day.  It  grows  with  equal  rapidity,  when  young,  as  the  J.  nigra; 
but  the  trunk  ramifies  at  a  less  height;  and,  the  branches  extending  more  hori- 
zontally than  those  of  most  other  trees,  and  spreading  widely*  a  large  and  flat 
tufted  head  is  formed,  which  gives  the  tree,  in  America,  more  especially  in 
exposed  situations,  a  most  remarkable  appearance.  In  Britain,  we  have 
scarcely  seen  any  old  trees ;  and,  never  having  observed  any  fruit  on  the 
few  of  middle  size  which  we  have  seen  bearing  this  name,  we  have  always 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  specific  difference  between  them  and  J.  nigra. 

Geography.  Juglans  cinerea  is  found  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  in 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  United  States;  but  not  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Carolinas,  of  Georgia,  and  of  East  Florida.  It  grows  vigorously  in  Vermont, 
where  the  winter  is  so  rigorous,  that  sledges  are  used  during  four  months  of 
the  year.  Michaux  has  seen  no  trees  of  it  so  large  as  some  in  New  Jersey, 
on  the  steep  and  elevated  banks  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  opposite  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  There  the  woods  are  thin,  the  soil  cold,  unproductive,  and  in- 
terspersed with  large  rocks.  In  the  interstices  of  the  latter,  the  butter-nut 
may  be  found  50  ft.  high,  with  trunks  measuring  10  ft.  or  12ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  5ft.  from  the  ground;  the  roots  extending  horizontally,  close 
under  the  surface,  and  with  little  variation  in  point  of  thickness,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  40  ft.  from  the  tree. 

History.  J.  cinerea  appears  to  have  been  first  sent  to  Europe  in  1699,  at 
which  period  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort ;  but  whether  in 
her  garden  at  Chelsea,  or  in  that  at  Badminton,  we  are  not  aware.  It  w 
said  to  have  been  grown  by  Miller;  but,  from  his  description  of  ft,  as  having 
only  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  plant  he  describes 
has  been  some  other  species  under  this  name.  At  present,  J.  cinerea  is  not 
unfrequent  in  British  and  French  nurseries ;  and  nuts  are  annually  imported 
by  the  seedsmen ;  but  we  know  of  very  few  large  trees. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  Juglans  cinerea  is  light,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  of  little  strength ;  but  it  possesses,  in  common  with  the  wood  of 
all  the  species  of  the  genera  of  this  order,  the  great  advantage  of  lasting  long, 
and  of  being  secure  from  the  annoyance  of  worms.  In  America,  it  is  never 
used  in  towns  for  the  construction  of  houses ;  but  in  the  country,  in  some 
districts,  it  is  used  for  sleepers  and  sills  in  the  framework  of  barns  and 
other  farm  buildings.  As  it  long  resists  the  effects  of  heat  and  moisture,  it  is 
valued  for  posts  and  rails,  and  for  watering  and  feeding-troughs  for  the  use  of 
cattle.  Being  lighter,  and  less  liable  to  split,  than  the  wood  of  the  red  maple, 
it  is  preferred  to  it  for  corn  shovels  and  wooden  dishes.  Canoes  and  small 
skiffs  are  also  made  of  it,  and  at  Windsor,  in  Vermont,  coach  panels.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  the  bark  have  been  proved  by  several  eminent  Ame- 
rican physicians.  An  extract,  or  a  decoction,  sweetened  with  honey,  is  a  sure 
and  safe  purgative,  unattended,  even  in  the  most  delicate  constitutions,  with 
pain  or  irritation.  The  bark  is  also  applied  to  cure  the  toothacb,  and  to 
dye  wool  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  thougn,  for  this  last  purpose,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  bark  of  J.  nigra.  If  an  incision  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  the 
month  which  precedes  the  unfolding  of  the  leaves,  a  copious  discharge  of 
slightly  sugary  sap  takes  place,  from  which,  by  evaporation,  an  inferior  sugar 
is  obtained.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  various  properties  of  this 
tree  in  the  United  States,  Michaux  does  not  think  it  sufficiently  valuable, 
either  in  the  arts  or  for  fuel,  to  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  forests 
of  Europe.     It  should,  he  says,  find  a  place  only  in  our  pleasure-grounds. 

Statistic*.'  In  the  environs  of  London  are  some  trees  bearing  this  name,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden,  and  at  Syon  and  Purser's  Cross,  which  are  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  and  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  there  is  one  which,  in  1834,  after  being  10  years  planted,  was  from  20  ft.  to 
25  ft.  high.     In  Loddiges's  arboretum,  one  is  18  ft  high.     In  France,  at  Toulon,  in  the  Botanic 


Garden,  40  years  planted,  it  is  60 ft.  high  ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft.  In 

/,  at  Wdrlitz,  50  yea  -  - 

Vienna,  in  the  park  of  Laxenburg,  16  years  planted,  it  is  14  ft.  high*    At  Bruck  on  the  Levtha',45 


Saxony, at  Wdrlitz, 50  years  old,  it  is  40ft  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8ft.    In  Austria,  at 


years  planted,  it  is  54  ft.  high.;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  28  ft.  In  Prussia, 
at  Berlin,  iu  the  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
8  in.   and  of  the  head 6ft. 
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CA^RYA  Ntdtall.    The  Carya,   or  Hickory  Tree.    Lin.  St/si. 

Monce^cia  Tetr-Hex-andria. 

IdemMfication.  Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amor.  PI., «.  p.  290. }  lindiey  Nat.  Syst  of  Hot,  p.  18a 
%MNfMO.  Jagians  sp.  iin..  WHfcfc,  JUfcfcr.;  Hiedrhu  Raflnetqu« ;  Hickory,  «*fi»*r. 
Derwathm.  **  Kama  (Carya),  the  walnut  tree :  the  name  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  Jagians 
regia."  {Nwttall,  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL.il  p.  220.)  The  name  of  Carya  was  applied  to  the  common 
walnut  by  the  Greek*,  in  honour  of  Carya,  daughter  of  Dion,  king  of  LaconUu  who  was  changed 
by  Bacchus  into  that  tree.  (See  Sir  Wm.  Chambers'!  Treatise  on  am  Arch.,  vol.  1 .  p.  55.)  Diana  bad 
the  surname  of  Caryata  from  the  town  of  Carya,  in  Laconia,  where  her  rite*  were  always  celebrated 
in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  a  walnut  tree.  (Pausanku,  Lac,  c  10.)  Plutarch  says  the  name 
of  carya  was  applied  to  the  walnut  tree  from  the  effect  of  the  smell  of  its  leaves  on  the  head. 
(Sjm>>  1».  ii.) 

Description,  fyc.  In  the  general  remarks  on  the  walnuts  and  hickories  quoted 
from  Michaux,  it  was  observed,  that,  while  the  hickories  bore  a  great  family 
resemblance  to  each  other,  yet  that  they  differed  considerably  in  the  number 
and  size  of  their  leaflets,  and  in  their  fruit :  but,  notwithstanding  this  dif- 
ference, an  extraordinary  uniformity  of  structure  pervades  the  timber  of 
the  whole  of  the  hickories.  "  So  close  an  analogy  exists  in  the  wood  of  these 
trees,  that,  when  stripped  of  their  bark,  no  difference  is  discernible  in  the  grain, 
which  is  coarse  ana  open  in  all ;  nor  in  the  colour  of  the  heart-wood,  which 
is  uniformly  reddish.'*  (Michx.)  The  timber  of  all  is  of  great  weight,  strength, 
and  tenacity;  but  it  decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  and 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  worms.  It  is,  consequently,  never  used  in 
building  houses  or  ships ;  but  it  is  found  admirably  adapted  for  the  axletrees 
of  carnages,  the  handles  of  axes,  and  for  large  screws,  particularly  those  of 
bookbinders'  presses.  It  is  also  used  for  the  backs  of  chairs,  coach-whip 
handles,  musket-stocks,  rake  teeth,  flails  for  thrashing  grain,  the  bows  of  yokes, 
and  many  similar  purposes.  The  principal  use  of  the  hickory  in  the  United 
States  is,  however,  for  forming  hoops  for  casks;  and  it  is  the  only  American 
wood  which  is  found  perfectly  fit  for  that  purpose.  "  When  it  is  considered 
how  large  a  part  of  the  productions  of  the  United  States  is  packed  in  barrels, 
an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  necessary  consumption  of  hoops,"  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  great  demand  that  there  must  exist  for  hickory  wood.  In 
consequence  of  this  great  demand,  hickory  wood  is  becoming  scarce;  particu- 
larly as  the  shoots  do  not  sprout  a  second  time  from  the  same  root,  and  the 
growth  of  young  plants  is  slow.  In  sloops  and  schooners,  the  wooden  rings  by 
which  the  sails  are  hoisted,  and  confined  to  the  mast,  are  always  of  hickory. 
Nearly  all  the  hickory  timber  is  very  heavy,  and  will  produce  an  ardent  heat 
while  burning,  and  leave  "  a  heavy,  compact,  and  long-lived  charcoal."  It  is 
consequently  greatly  esteemed  for  fuel.  When  propagated,  the  nuts  should, 
if  possible,  be  planted  where  the  trees  are  intended  to  remain,  as  most  of  the 
species  have  very  long  taproots,  which  are  nearly  destitute  of  fibres.  This 
remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  C.  amara,  which,  like  Juglans  nigra,  has 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots.     The  pis-nut  (C.  porcina)  and  the  mocker-nut 

!C.  tomentosa}  are  considered  to  afford  the  best  timber ;  and  the  pacane-nut 
C,  oliv8sf6rmis)  decidedly  the  best  fruit,  though  small.  Michaux  suggests  the 
probability  of  improving  it  in  size  by  grafting  it  on  the  common,  or  black, 
walnut.  Nuts  of  most  of  the  kinds  may  be  had  in  London,  at  9d.  per  quart ; 
and  plants  of  some  sorts  from  1*.  6d.  to  2s.  each. 

5  ].  C.  olitjefo'rmis  Nutt.  The  olive-shaped  Carya,  or  Pacane-nut  Hickory. 

Identification.    Nutt  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  p.  821. 

Synonymcs.    Juglans  rubra  Qmrtn.  Sem.,  2.  p.  51.,  t  89. ;  J.  cyllndrica  Lam.  EncycLt  N.  Du  Ham.* 

4.  p.  179.  t  J.  Pican  Mtthlenb.  in  Nor.  Act.  Soc  Nat.  Scrut  BeroL,3.  p.  392. ;  J.  angustiftlfa  Ait. 

Hort  Keto. ;  J.  qliveformls  Mick*.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  192.,  HiUd.  Sp.  PI..  4.  p.  457.,  Mich*. 

North  Amer.  Sfflod,  1.  p.  I67.(  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  636.  ;  Pecan-out,  Illinois  Nut,  Amer.  ; 

Pecaoier,  Pacanus,  Noyer  Plcauicr,  Ft. 
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lumlw.     G.rln.  Sim.,  s.  i.  »  .;  Mlclii.  ArtK,  1.  t  3.  |   North  Amn.  Sjln,  1.  L  3*. ;  wd 

^.ec  Char.,  fyc.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  13—15;  ovate-lanceolate,  sttmte;  lateral 
ones  nearly  sessile,  and  somewhat  falcate.  Fruit  oblong,  widest  above  the 
middle.  Fruit  and  nut  each  with  four  angles  in  its  transverse  outline. 
Nut  in  form  and  ?  size,  compared  with  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  narrowly  ellipti- 
cal. (Michx.  N.  A.  S.)  Native  to  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers  in  Upper  Louisiana ;  where  it  flowers  in 
April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1766. 

Deicriplhn.  In  America,  this  species  forms  a  beautiful  tree,  with  a  regular 
trunk,  reaching  to  the  height  of  60ft.  or  70ft.  The  buds.like  those  of  /.nigra 
and  J.cinerea,  are  smooth  and  uncovered.  The  leaves  Bre  from  1 2  in.  to  IS  id. 
in  length ;  the  petioles  are  ^^^ 

somewhat  angular:  and  the 
leaflets  are  sessile,  and  com- 
posed of  6  or  7  pairs,  ter- 
minated by  a  petiolated  odd 
one,  which  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  pair  imiye- 
diately  preceding  it.  The 
leaflets,  on  nourishing  trees, 
are  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long; 
ovate,  serrated,  and  re- 
markable for  the  circular 
form  of  the  upper  edge, 
while  the  lower  one  is  less 
rounded.  The  main  rib  is 
not  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  leaflet.  The  nuts, 
which  are  usually  abundant, 
are  contained  in  a  husk 
from  1  line  to  2  lines  thick, 
and  have  4  slightly  promi- 
nent angles,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  divisions  of  the 
kernel.  They  vary  in  length 

pointed  at  the  extremities, 

of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  marked  at  the  period  of  perfect 
maturity,  with  blackish  or  purple  lines.  The  shell  is  smooth  and  thin,  but  too 
hard  to  be  broken  hv  the  fingers.  The  kernel  is  full,  and,  not  being  divided  by 
ligneous  partitions,  is  easily  extracted,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste.  The  wood  is 
coarse-grained,  and,  like  that  of  the  other  hickories,  is  heavy  and  compact, 
possessing  great  strength  and  durability.  The  nuts,  which  ore  very  agreeable, 
are  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  and 
Michaux  considers  them  to  be  more  delicately  flavoured  than  any  of  the  nuts 
of  Europe.  There  are  some  varieties,  he  says,  the  fruit  of  which  u  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  European  walnut.  C.  olivxfonnis  is  a  native  of  Upper  Louisiana ; 
and  it  abounds  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Missouri,  Illinois,  St.  Francis, 
Arkansas,  and  Wabash.  On  the  Ohio,  it  is  found  for  200  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mississippi ;  higher  than  which  it  becomes  rare,  and  is  not  seen 
beyond  Louisville,  nor  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Mackakity,  in  lat.  42° 
51".  It  grows  naturally  in  cold  and  wet  soils.  There  is  a  swamp  of  800 
acres  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  river  Cumberland,  called 
by  the  French  La  Pacanierc,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  covered  with  it, 
Dumont  De  Courset,  in  his  Bolamite  Ctdtkrateur  (vol.  vi.  p.  237.),  says  that 
his  brother,  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Washington  in  1782,  told  him 
that  "  that  celebrated  general  had  always  his  pocketa  full  of  these  nuts,  and 
that  he  was  continually  eating  them."     There  are  trees  in  France1,  Michaux 
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observes  in  1819,  which  have  been  planted  more  than  thirty  years,  but  which  do 
not  yield  fruit.  He  recommends  the  grafting  of  this  species  on  the  common 
walnut.  lu  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  trees  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  upwards  of  20  ft, 
high ;  and  accounts  have  been  sent  us  of  some  other  trees  of  a  greater  size  ; 
but,  though  we  have  seen  some  of  them  at  Purser's  Cross  and  other  places, 
we  are  so  doubtful  of  their  identity  with  the  kind  above  described  by  Mkhaux, 
that  we  can  assert  nothing  certain  respecting  them.  There  is  a  tree  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  which  is  30  years  planted, and  30  ft.  high ;  diame- 
ter of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  22  ft. 

I  2.  C.  aha'ha  Nutt.     The  bittcr-nu/  Carya,  or  Hickory. 

MrMtfcaoa*.    NuU.  lira.  N.  Amer.  Pt,  1.  p.  HS. 

Synenymit    Jiiiluu  imkrm  Mick*.  Arb„  1.  p.  170.,  Sort*  Amrr.  S^w,  1.  p.  170.,  Par*  Ft.  Avur. 

W.,  t  p.  638.  ;  Billet  nut,  WWi     Hktoiy,  Scamp  Hickory,  Abut. 
Kltrarhtfi.     Mlefax.  North  1m.  Hjlr*.  1.  L  3S.  j  tat  <*"fi- 126*. 

Spec.  Char.,  6}c.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  7 — 9 ;  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  serrate 
with  deep  teeth,  glabrous;  lateral  ones  sessile.  Sets  of  catkins  in  pairs. 
Fruit  roundish-ovate,  bearing,  in  its  upper  half,  4  wing-like  ridges;  husk 
thin  and  fleshy,  softening  and  decaying,  and  never  becoming  ligneous,  as  in 
the  other  species.  Nut  subglobose,  broader  than  long,  tipped  with  araucro. 
Seed  hitter.  (Mich*.  K.  A.  S.,  Purth  Ft.  A.  S.)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  dry  woods  in  fertile  soil,  from  New  England  to  Maryland,  on  the 
mountains;  flowering  in  April.  Introduced  io  1800. 
Deicription,  #c.  The  bitter-nut  hickory  grows  to  a  very  large  sue  in  Ame- 
rica ;  Michaux  having  measured  trees  in  that  country  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  high,  with 
trunks  from  3  ft.  to  *ft.  in  diameter.     The  leaves,  which  unfold  a  fortnight 


■r  than  those  of  any  other  species,  are  from  12  in.  to  IS  in.  in  length,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  Bach  leaf  is  composed  of  3  or  4  .P&ira  °f 
leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  is  larger  than  the  rest.  "  The  leaf- 
lets are  about  6  in.  in  length,  and  1  in.  in  breadth ;  sessile,  oval-acuminate, 
deeply  toothed,  smooth,  and  of  a  pretty  dark  green.  When  the  tree  has  shed 
its  leaves,  it  mav  still  be  distinguished  by  its  yellow  and  naked  buds."  (Miichx. 
N.  Aiaer.  St/I.,  i.  p.  171.)  The  peduncles  of  the  barren  flowers  are  in  pairs, 
each  supporting  three  flexible  and  pendulous  catkins,  which  are  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  shoots  of  the  same  season ;  at  the  extremities  of  which  are 
the  female  flowers,  which  are  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  is  very  small,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance.  The  husk,  which  is  thin,  fleshy,  and  surmounted 
on  its  upper  half  by  *  appendages  in  the  form  of  wings,  never  becomes 
ligneous,  like  those  of  the  other  hickories,  but  softens  and  decays.  The  shell 
is  smooth,  white,  and  thin  enough  to  be  broken  with  the  fingers ;  the  kernel 
is  remarkable  for  the  deep  inequalities  produced  on  every  side  by  its  foldings. 
It  is  so  harsh  and  bitter,  that  squirrels  and  other  animals  wilt  not  feed  upon  it 
while  any  other  nut  is  to  be  found.  (Mickr.)  The  bitter-nut  hickory  is  a 
native  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Illinois,  where  it  grows  only  in  spots  where  the 
5B  3 
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■oil  is  excellent,  coo),  and  frequently  inundated  by  creeks  and  rivers.  "  It 
is  probably  because  it  thrives  most  in  such  situations,  that  it  is  called  the 
swamp  hickory."  (Id.)  In  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  an  oil  is  made  from 
the  nuts.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  Other  species  of  hickory;  but  it  is 
very  inferior  to  them.  Tbereisatreeof  this  species  at  Croome,  in  Worcester- 
shire, which  has  been  30  years  planted,  and  is  40  ft.  high. 

I  3.  C.  awa'tica  NaU.     The  aquatic  Carya,  or  Water  Bitter-oul  Hickory. 


%mv«.      Jfiglwu  iquttlci   Jfltli.  Arb.,  I.  P.   184,  .Von*  Amer.  Sytta,  1.  p.  174.,  /tart*  Ft. 
S^Z'lmf.    'mlJdi.  North  Amer.  %!..,  L  M. ;  una  our  ,*>*.  US&  nH  IMS. 

Spec.  Char.,  $r.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  9 — 11;  narrowly  lanceolate,  serrate. 
Very  similar  to  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree  (Persica  vulgaris  Mil.) ;  the 
lateral  ones  sessile.  Fruit  peduncled,  ovate,  with  4  rather  prominent 
ridges  at  the  seams  of  the  husk.  Nut  broadly  oval,  angular,  a  little  de- 
pressed at  the  sides,  roughisb,  reddish.  (Michx.  N.  A.  S.,  Punh  Ft.  Am.  S.) 
A  native  of  North  America,  in  swamps  and  rice  fields,  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  Georgia ;  flowering  in  April.  Introduced  in  1600. 
Beicnplion,  <J-e.     The  water  bitter-nut  hickory  is  a  tree  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft. 

high,  with  rather  slender  branches.    "  Its  leaves  are  8  in .  or  9  in.  long,  and  of 


mounted  by  a  petiotated  odd  one."  (Michx.)  The  leaflets  are  serrated,  long 
in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  very  similar  to  the  leaves  of  a  peach  tree. 
The  husk  is  thin ;  and  the  nuts  are  small,  somewhat  rough,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  very  tender.  The  kernel  is  in  folds,  and  too  bitter  to  be  eatable.  This 
species  b  found  in  the  southern  states,  in  swamps,  and  in  the  ditches 
which  surround  rice  fields ;  it  appearing  to  require  a  great  deal  of  warmth  and 
moisture.  The  wood  is  light,  weak,  and  very  far  inferior  to  every  other  kind 
of  hickory.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  a 
tree  at  Milford,  near  Godalming,  between  40  ft.  snd  50  ft.  high. 

t  4.  C.  tombnto'sa  Ntttt.      The  tomentose  Carya,  or  Mocker-nut  Hickory. 

Idntjfluitto*.     Nutt  0«n.  H.  Am,  Fl.   *.  u  SI. 

StmaLma.  JosHni  U»  £«.  SB.  FL,  Ui£,  •ccordln*  io  WUld.  Up.  PI..  Is  Pur.h-.Ro™.  thUi. 
TttZiri  to  jTlim  Uldu.  Fl  Bar.  Amer.,  C.  fib.  *■«.  j  J.  Mb.  MilL  Diet,  No.  4.,  Du  Bel 
Hertk.,  I.  p.  Ml,  K«*m  Id  Act,  Halm..  1763,  p.  117.,  Wang*.  Amer.,  S3.,  WIM.  Sp.  PL,  A 
p.  457. ;  /.  CownloM  Mlele.  FL  Bar.  Amrr..  Ij.  1W,  Art..  7.  p.  186.,  Hart*  Amer.  Sm*a,  1. 
p.  176.,   Fink   «  Amrr.  Sept.,  ft.  p.617.;   Whltc-heut  Htckorr,  common.  Hlc*or>,  Amer.  j 

En£l7i*p-  'Wuiati  Amer..  4,  S.  t  1ft  f.  BS.  i  WehX.  Alb.,  L  L  ft  ;  North  Aicn.  BjIm,  1.  t  36. ; 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Petiole  downy  beneath.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  7—9;  obovate- 
lanceolste,  serrate  with  shallow  teeth;  downy  and  rough  beneath ;  lateral 
ones  sessile.  Catkin  very  tomentose.  Fruit,  on  some  trees,  globose,  with 
depressions  in  the  husk  at  the  sutures;  on  other  trees,  oblong,  with  angles 
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U  the  sutures.  Nut  with  4 — 6  ancles  in  its  transverse  outline,  having 
a  short  capitate  beak  at  the  tip.  Shell  somewhat  channeled.  (Michx. 
N.  A.  fi,  Pvnh  FL  A.  S.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  forests  where  the 
soil  is  fertile,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  and  on  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. (PwtA.)     Introduced  in  ?  1 760. 

tC.t.2  maxima  Nutt.,  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  1830.—  Leaflets  7  in  a 
leaf, ovHte-lanceolate, acuminate, serrulate;  beneath, softlypubescen t, 
and  of  a  paler  colour;  terminal  leaflet  subpetiolate.     Fruit  partly 
globose,  of  nearly  twice  the  size  ordinary  in  the  species  ;  as  large  as 
an  apple.     Husk  exceedingly  thick.     Nut  quadrangular,  very  large, 
having  a  thick  shell,  and  a  mucro  that  is  prominent,  quadrangular, 
and  truncate  at  the  tip.     The  kind  grows  a  few  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia. (A'uil.  Gen.  N.  Amcr.  PI.,  ii.  p.  221.) 
Description,  $c.     The  mocker-nut  hickory,  Michaux  informs  us,  is  a  tree 
about  60  ft.  in  height,  and  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter.    The  buds  of  this 
species  are  large,  short,  of  a  greyish  white,  and  very  bard.  In  winter,  they 
afford  a  character- 
istic by  which  the 
tree   is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable   from 
all  others  of  the 

the  beginning  of 
Hay,  the  buds 
swell,  the  external 
scales  foil  off,  and 
theinnerones  burst 
soon  after,  and  dis- 
play the  young 
leaf.     The  leaves 


seen  them  gain  20 
inches  in  18  days. 
"  They  are  com-  i 
posed  of  4  pain  of 
sessile  leaflets,  ttr 
urinated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  leaflets 
are  large,ovate-ac  u  - 

initiate,  serrate,  pretty  thick,  and  hairy  underneath,  as  is  the  ci 
which  they  are  attached.  With  the  first  frosts,  the  leaves  change  to  a  beautiful 
yellow,  and  fall  off  soon  after.  The  barren  Sower*  appear  on  pendulous,  downy, 
axillary  catkins,  6  in.  or  8  in.  long;  the  fertile  flowers,  which  are  not  very  con- 
spicuous, are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
young  shoots."  (A'.  Amer,  Syl.,  i.  p.  178.)  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  November, 
and  varies  very  much  in  size  and  shape.  The  shell  is  very  thick,  and  ex- 
tremely hard ;  and  the  kernel,  which  is  sweet,  though  small,  is  so  difficult  to 
extract,  because  of  the  strong  partitions  which  divide  it,  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  name  of  mocker  nut.  The  trunk  of  the  old  trees  is  covered  with  a  thick, 
hard,  rugged  bark  ;  and  the  wood  is  remarkable  for  its  strength,  tenacity,  and 
durability.  The  heart-wood  of  the  young  trees  is  white ;  and  hence  the  name 
of  white-heart  hickory,  by  which  this  tree  is  known  in  some  parts  of  America. 
This  tree  is  found  principally  in  the  forests  which  remain  on  the  coast  of  the 
middle  states ;  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  the  Carolina*  or  Georgia,  or  north  of 
Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire.  It  is  the  only  hickory  which  springs  in  the 
pine  barren*.  In  these  extensive  tracts,  the  mocker-nut  hickory  and  the 
5b  4 
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black  jack  oak  (Quercua  nigra  var.  femigtaea)  are  the  only  *■  ~~. 

trees  to  be  seen.     They  survive  the  conflagrations  which  I  I 

almost  every  year  envelope  the  prairies;  but  their  vegetation  |^St    *^oi 
is  checked  by  the  fire,  and  they  rarely  exceed  the  height  of       \.   jj   f 
8  ft.  or  10ft.  {N.  Amer.  Syl.,\.  p.  177.)   Of  all  the  hickories,  ]$•£ 

this  species  is  of  the  slowest  growth ;  a  fact,  Hicham  adds,  sjEL  \ 

that  he  has  proved,  by  planting  nuts  of  the  several  species  f     f^B"'i 
together,  and  comparing  the  length  of  their  annual  shoots.  I  ^B   1 

It  is,  also,  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms  than  any      J  W    \ 
other  kind  of  hickory ;  especially  by  the  larva  of  Callfdium  .g-g 

flexuosum  {fig.  1268.),  which  eats  into  the  body  of  the  tree. 

S  5.  C.  *'lba  Nutt,     The  white-dnfferf  Carya,  or  Shell-bark  Hickory. 


9*tumyma.     Jaf\*n>  Hta   Aft**.  R.  Bar.  , 
Lin.  Sp.  PI,  HIS.,  on  Purmb'i  tuition  ;  J.  1 
1.  p.  19".,   Mori*  Amer.  Syl-    •-•'•■ 
A3.  Sac.  Xal.  Sen*-  Brral.. 
Hitkorj,  Kllkj  Thorau  » 

3£wa7Ti  3S. ;  wiu.  Demi.  Brit  £  f«7  mr^-lEfiB^  mntilit^lat'oFSiat^in'itSiJt^. 
Spec.  Char.,  ice.  Leaflets, in  a  leaf,  5 — 7;  oblong-acuminate,  argutely  serrate; 
villous  beneath  ;  the  pair  nearest  to  the  baae  of  the  petiole  rather  remote 
fromit;  terminal  leaflet  nearly  sessile.  Catkin  glabrous.  Fruit  depressed  ly 
globose,  with  4  longitudinal  furrows,  in  the  line  of  which  the  husk  divides 
into  4  valves  that  become  wholly  separate.  Nut  compressed,  oblique, 
4-angled  in  its  transverse  outline,  white.  Bark  exfoliating  in  long  narrow 
strips.  (Michx.  N.  A.  S,  PurA  Ft.  A.  S.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  forests  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  and 
throughout  the  Alleghany  Mountains  ;  and  flowering,  in  America,  in  April 
and  May.    Introduced  in  1629. 

DacnpHon,  Sec.  This  species,  Michaux  observes,  is  named  shell-bark,  shag- 
bark,  or  scaly-bark,  from  the  striking  appearance  of  its  outer  bark,  which 
peels  off  in  long  narrow  plates,  that  curl  up  at  their  extremities,  and  only  adhere 
in  the  middle.  Of  ^ 

all  the  hickories, 
this  species  grows 
to  the  greatest 
height,  with  pro- 
portionately the 
smallest  diame- 
ter ;  being  some- 
times seen  80  ft. 
or  00  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  clear 
of  branches,  and 

2  ft.  in  diameter 

for  three  fourths  of  its  length.  The  buds  are  formed  of  scales,  closely  applied 
upon  one  another;  the  two  external  ones  adhering,  though  only  hall  the 
length  of  the  bud ;  which  disposition  of  the  scales  is  peculiar  to  C.  alba  and 
C.  sulcata,  and  seems  to  indicate,  according  to  Michaux,  the  exfoliating  cha- 
racter of  the  epidermis  of  the  bark.  When  the  sap  begins  to  ascend  in  the 
spring,  the  outer  scales  fell,  and  the  inner  ones  swell,  and  become  covered 
with  a  yellow  silky  down.  After  a  fortnight,  the  buds  attain  the  length  of  2  in., 
and  the  young  leaves  are  protruded.  The  growth  of  the  leaves  is  so  rapid, 
that  in  a  month  they  attain  their  full  length,  which,  in  vigorous  trees,  is  some- 
times above  20  in.  They  consist  of  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  a  sessile  odd  one. 
The  leaflets  are  very  large,  oval-acuminate,  serrated,  and  slightly  downy  under* 
neath.  The  barren  flowers,  which,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  appear  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  of  May,  arc  disposed  on  long,  glabrous,   filiform,  pendulous 
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catkins,  of  which  three  are  united  on  a  common  petiole,  attached  at  the  basil 
of  the  young  shoots.     The  fertile  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  small,  and 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots.     The  fruit  is  ripe  about  the  beginning 
of  October;  and  in  some  years  it  is  so  abundant,  that  several  bushels  may  be 
gathered  from  a  single  tree.     It  is  round,   with   four  depressed  seams,  and 
averages,  in  general,  5$  in.  in  circumference.     The  husk  separates  entirely  from 
the  nut ;  and  its  thickness  is  so  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  nut,  as  to 
form  a  character  peculiar  to  this  species  and  C.  sulcata.     The  nuts  are  white 
(whence  the  name  of  C.  alba),  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  marked  by  four  dis- 
tinct angles,  which  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  the  husk.     The  kernel  is 
roller  and  sweeter  than  that  of  any  other  American  walnut  or  hickory,  except 
that  of  C.  oliv&Hormis ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  fruit  of  the  European  walnut. 
Though  the  shell  is  thin,  it  is  hard,  and  cannot,  like  that  of  the  European 
walnut,  be  crushed  with  the  fingers.     The  nuts  are  in  considerable  request, 
both  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  for  exportation.     The  Indians 
lay  up  a  store  of  these  nuts  for  winter,  a  part  of  which  they  pound  in  wooden 
mortars;  and,  boiling  the  paste  in  water,  they  collect  the  oil  which  swims  upon 
the  surface,  and  use  it  as  a  seasoning  to  their  food.     The  tree  abounds  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  about  Geneva  in  Oenessee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goshen  ill   New  Jersey,  ami  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Pennsylvania.     It  does 
not  extend  farther  north  than  Portsmouth  and  New  Hampshire;  nor  farther 
south  than  Goose  Creek,  in  South  Carolina.     It  is  found  in  company  with  the 
swamp  white  oak  (Quercus  Prinus  discolor),  the  red  maple  (.-f  cer  rubrum), 
the  sweet  gum  (Liquidambar  StyracfBua),  the  button-wood  (Platanus  occi- 
dentalis),  and  the  tupelo  (  Nyssa  bicolor).     The  wood,  like  that  of  C.  sulcata, 
is  strong,  elastic,  and  tenacious,  but   has  the  defects   common  to   all   the 
hickories;  viz.  those  of 
soon  decaying,  and  of 
being  eaten  up  by  worms. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  con- 
struction, either  in  civil 
or  naval   architecture; 
but,   because    it    splits 
very  easily,  and  is  very 
elastic,   it   is  used    for 
making   whip     handles 
and  baskets.  The  whip 
handles    are   esteemed 
for  their  suppleness,  and 
considerable   quantities 
of  them  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  England.    In 
the    neighbourhood    of 
New  York  and   Phila- 
delphia, it  is  much  used 
for  the   back   bows   of 
Windsor   chairs.      Mi- 
chaux  recommends  the 
introduction  of  the  tree 
into   European   forests, 
where    it     should    be 

Elanted  in  cool  and 
umid  places,  analogous 
to  those  of  its  native 

habitats.     In  the  north  

of  Europe,  he  says,  it 
could  not  fail  of  suc- 
ceeding, as  it  securely  braves  the  severest  cold.     He  mentions  a  variety  which 
he  saw  upon  a  farm  in  Seacocus,  near  Snake  Hill,  New  Jersey,  with  fruit 
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nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  specie* ;  and  having  a  white  shell,  with 
rounded  prominences  instead  of  angles.  A  century  of  cultivation,  be  says, 
would  perhaps  not  advance  the  species  generally  to  an  euual  degree  of  perfec- 
tion with  this  accidental  variety.  Fig.  1270.  represents  the  5phfn*  juglindis, 
or  Hickory  Hawk  Moth,  which  in  Georgia  is  found  on  this  tree.  The  cater- 
pillar is  smaller  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  species,  and  generally  is  of  a 
shaded  red  and  yellow,  though  it  is  sometimes  green.  The  perfect  insects  are 
brown,  and  resemble  the  English  poplar  hawk  moth.  The  caterpillar  buries 
in  the  ground,  and  varies  very  much  as  to  the  time  in  continues  there :  one 
observed  by  Abbott  having  gone  into  the  ground  in  May,  and  reappeared  in 
June ;  and  another  having  buried  itself  in  September,  and  remained  iu  the 
ground  till  the  following  April.  {Abbott  and  Smith,  Intcctt  of  Georgia.) 


I  6.  C.  sulcata  Nuit.    The  furrowed/;  idled  Carya,  or  Hickory. 

IdatOlftkm.    NuCL  Gen.  N.  Amer.  PL,  9.  p.  £91. 
hunt  JbmJtOM  laelnlou  Midi.  Ari.,  L  p.  19a.,  NorlhAac 

FlBor,  Amtr.,  S.  p.  199.  ;  J.  nilcMn  WW.  Art,.,  164,  L  7. 

p.  391,,  WUU.  Si.  PL,  *.  p.  iS7.  Part*  PI  Amtr.  Sept,  S 

Springfield  NUL  QIoihhUt  Nut,  Amir. 
JStgrmmift.     WUld.  Artfc.t.7.;  Micbi.  Alb,  L  L  9.;  North  Amtr.  Bj1t»,  t  37.  i  *>*l  mil  A-  1S71. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  7 — 9;  obovate-acuminate,  arguteiy 
serrate ;  downy  beneath.  Fruit  roundish,  having  4  longitudinal  ridges  that 
extend  from  the  tip  to  the  middle,  and  4  intervening  depressions,  or  furrows. 
Husk  dividing,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  in  the  line  of  the  furrows, 
into  4  equal  valves.  Nut  subglobose,  slightly  compressed,  having  a  long 
■nucro  at  the  tip,  and  a  shorter  stouter  one  at  the  base ;  yellowish.  Bark 
exfoliating  in  long  narrow  strips.  (Michx.  N.  A.  S.,  PunhFl.  A.S.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  fertile  valleys  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1 804. 

Description.  Michaux  says,  speaking  generally  of  the  scaly-bark  hick- 
ories, that  "  they  exhibit  many  striking  traits  of  resemblance  which  may 
warrant  the  grouping  of  them  into  a  separate  section.  Besides  their 
generic  and  specific  characters,  they  possess  others  peculiar  to  themselves, 
by  which  they  are  so  nearly  related,  that,  were  it  not  for  some  remarkable 
differences,  they  might  be  treated  as  a  single  species."  C.  sulcata  grows  to 
the  height  of  80  ft.,  with  an  ample  head,  and  a  straight  trunk.  The  hark  is 
divided  into  strips,  or  shreds,  from  1  ft,  to  3  ft.  long,  the  pieces  of  which, 
when  they  are  ready  to  scale  off,  are  warped  outwards  at  each  end,  and  attached 
only  in  the  middle.  When  they  fall,  they  are  succeeded  by  others  similarly 
exposed.  In  this  species,  Michaux  observes,  the  plates  of  hark  are  narrower, 
more  numerous, and  of  a  lighter  colour,  than  those  of  C.  alba;  from  which 
differences  he  thought  it  advisable  to  give  it  the  specific  name  of  lariniosa. 
The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  8  in.  to  20  in.,  and  are  composed  of  from  7  to 
9  leaflets;  whereas  in  C.  alba,  the  shell-bark  hickory,  the  leaflets  are  invari- 
ably 5.  The  barren  catkins  are  long,  glabrous,  filiform,  and  pendulous;  3 
being  united  on  a  common  petiole,  attached  to  the  basis  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  fertile  flowers  appear,  not  very  conspicuously,  at  the  extremity  of  the 

shoots  of  the  same  spring.    They  are  succeeded  by  a  large  oval  fruit,  r 

than  2  in.  long,  and  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  circumference.     It  ban  four  A 
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seams,  which,  at  complete  maturity,  open  throughout  their  whole  length  for 
the  escape  of  the  nut  The  shell  is  thick,  and  of  a  yellowish  hue :  while  that 
of  the  C.  albs  is  white.  The  wood  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  C.  alba : 
it  is  brought  to  market  in  Philadelphia,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  Gloucester  hickory,  Michaux  considers  to  be  a  variety  of  this  species; 
and  he  also  mentions  another,  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Petit  Trianon, 
and  to  which  he  thinks  the  specific  name  of  ambfgua  might  be  given ;  as  he  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  a  variety  or  a  species.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  collection  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  at  White  Knights, 
there  are  plants  marked  Carya  sulcata,  or  Juglans  laciniosa,  which  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  the  other  species  of  Carya,  by  their  very  large  leaf- 
lets, which,  in  autumn,  die  off  sooner  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  sorb. 
Nuts  of  this  species  are,  in  London,  I*.  6rf.  a  quart. 

1  7.  C.  porcVna  Nutt.     The  Pig-flu/  Carya,  or  Hickory. 

HMtfa&m.    NuK-GmlN.  AaMr.FUa.ntm 

Sgmompmn.  JQgUni  porcliM  •  obcortiu  VfcAj.  Arb.,1-  P  SIX.,  F*rlt  PI.  Amtt.  Sipt.1.  u.  638, 
wZ.  DrmL  Ail.,  L  167. ;  J.  p  -Itli  fruit  round,  tni  xnnevhat  rourb,  Akt.Strtk 

Amir.  Srtra,  1.  p.  1B6  ;'  i.  obcordiu  UUJUrmi.  in  Hot.  Act  Ac  NM.  SmX.  Bttat..  S.  p.  391, 
wmi.  E  Fl,  <  p.  *58.  i  Plf-nu.L  Hof-nut,  Broom  Hickory. 

bmtri  WW«.  AA,l.ta  (S,it  North  \mr.  Sjlm,  L  t SB,  f. 3,  i. ;  Wad.  Dcod.  Brit, 
t  ISJ.  J  and  aarjlgi.  187*.  1173,  ud  12T* 

Spec.  Char^c\c,     Leaflets,  5 — 7  in  a  leaf,  ovate-acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous, 
dotted  beneath  with  dots  of  resinous  matter ;  terminal  leaflet  sessile.     Nut 
obcordate.   (WUid.  Sp.   PL)     Fruit  round,   somewhat  rough.  (Michx. 
N.A.  S.)     See  ourfig.  1872.  a,  mdfig.  '87*-  "• 
Farkty. 

J  6.  C.  p.  2  glabra ;  Juglans  porclna  j3  fici- 
formis  Mid*.  Arb.,  i.  p.  £09.,  Punk 
FL  Amir.  Sept.  ii.  p.  636. ;  J.  glabra 
MM.  in  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.,  &c,  in. 
p.  391.,  WUId.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  458.; 
and  our  fiat.  1878.  b,  and  1874.  b; 
has  the  husk  of  the  fruit  shaped  like 
a  small  fig,  instead  of  being  round, 
like  the  species.    Pursh  observes  of 
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finally  fonn  a  very  good  and  durable  broom.     The  nuts,  he  adds, 

are  very  small,  and  extremely  bard. 
DetcriptioB,  Sfc.     The  pig-nut  hickory  is  a  lofty  tree,  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter.     In  winter,  when  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  it  is  easily  known  by  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer,  which  are 


i.  or  6  in.  long.    The  leaves 


brown,  less  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  C.  alba  and  C.  tomentdsa,  and  ter- 
minated by  small  oval  buds.  C,  porclna  has  scaly  buds,  which  are  more  than 
1  in.  in  length  before  they  unfold.  The  inner  scales,  which  are  large  and 
reddish,  do  not  (all  off  till  the  leaves  are  5  in 
generally  consist  of  three  pairs 
of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one. 
The  leaflets  are  4  in.  or  5  in. 
long,  acuminated,  serrated, 
nearly  sessile,  and  glabrous  on 
both  sides.  On  vigorous  trees 
which  grow  in  shady  exposures 
the  petiole  is  of  a  violet  colour. 
The  catkins  are  about  2  in. 
long,  smooth,  flexible,  and  pen- 
dulous. The  female  flowers 
are  greenish,  and  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  shoots: 
the  fruit  which  succeeds  them 
is  frequently  produced  in  pairs. 
The  husk  is  thin,  of  a  beautiful 
green ;  and,  when  ripe,  it  opens 
through  half  its  length  for  the 
passage  of  the  nut,  which  is 
small,  smooth,  and  very  hard, 
on  account  of  the  thickness 
of  the  shell  The  kernel  is 
sweet,  but  meagre,  and  difficult  to  extract,  from  the  firmness  of  the  partition. 
These  nuts,  in  America,  are  never  carried  to  market,  but  serve  for  food  for 
swine,  racoons,  and  numerous  squirrels  which  people  the  forests.  (JUichz. 
N.  Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p,  1 69.)  This  tree  is  found  in  the  middle,  western,  and 
southern  states,  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  and  in  places  which  are  wet, 
without  being  marshy.    It  has  been  observed,  that  die  mocker-nut  is  always 
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it  does  not  always 

ch  less  substantial 

soil."  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  stronger  and  better  than  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  hickory;  and,  on  account  of  its  extreme  tenacity,  it  U  preferred  to  any  of  the 
other  American  woods  for  axletrees  and  axe-handles.  For  this  reason,  Michau* 
recommends  its  introduction  into  the  forests  of  Europe,  where  its  success,  he 
says,  would  be  certain.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 
t  8.  C.  miristicsfo'hm is  jVuif.  The  Nutmeg-like^ru&d  Carya,  or  Nutmeg 
Hickory. 


only  rYom  a  branch  and  a  hnnaTii! 
__«  (Itch  to  him  by  a  gardener  it 

null,  iraooth,  ud  brown,  «re«k«t  with  white,  J 

etirrl^ao'thlck,  Oatlt  coniuiula'two' tMrdaof  tu"  \ 

minute  kauri,  which  la  InfertW  er*o  lo  that  of  the 
pig-nut.  Mlcbaui  had  no  maul  of  aecertaiiiiDg  Ihe 
mm  of  the  wood  i  tut  he  round  the  ihuoti  of  the 
DVrapt  year  extreme!  r  tongband  Hexrble.  [%f ,  i.  n. 
IBS.)    Tow  tmu  net  y«  Introduced. 

X  9.  C.  hicboca'hi'*   Xntt.     The  sum] I- fruited  ( larva,  or  Hickory. 


faurruritgi.     Hichi.  Art,,  1.  r.  10.  -,  North  Amer.  Stive. 

longitudinal  Una  of  white ;  in  which  It  reeernbla  a  i 
naOre'of  South  Carolina.  (Mr*i.  fv.  J.  s.,  Part* 
DtACTiMUm,  tc    Very  little  li  knownoflhuitree. 
QfpwH.1 


udourJK.iB& 

glabroui ;  the  ten 

which  la  the  aeed  n 

rMynUitimc- 

Char.,  $c.  Leaflet*,  in  a  leaf,  about  5  ;  oWong-lalJceolate,  eornpicuouely  acuminate,  arjulaj 
rulate,  glabroui ;  glandular  beneath  ;  terminal  one  tubpeUolate.  Fruit  subglobOK  Huilt  thin, 
t  par llj  quadrangular,  «  It*  abell  rjthcr  thlii,  IL.  umcio  obaolete  and  truncate.     Itldleenoua 

[ha  bank*  of  the  Schuylkill,  In  the  .Iclnlty  of  Philadelphia.  (NafmS.)      A  largo  Ire*,  wltTi  e>en 

itmej.     Catkini  trltld,  rery  long,  f  labroiu,  without  involucre  ;  acalei  3-pertcd.  their 
dlrcord,  4-lohed,  aomewbat  rhomboid*!.  c.Vuiib/j.) 


5.    FetSTno _       .    .....       ,    . 

very  Jona,  and  aomewhat  leafy.    Stigma 
Not  yet  Introduced. 


I   10.  C*.  iktecrtpoYia  Spreng.     The  entire-leaf  (let)ed  Carya,  or  Hickory. 
.    Serena.  SreL  Vea,  3.  p.  8«t. ;  Sweet  Hon.  Bi  It,  ed.  IBM 


l.V'v«)    Mot  jet 

App.  i.     (Mer  Kinds  of  Carya. 

C  ambtpa  j  J&glani  amMaua  WfcAa.  n>.   .d.  SJ*,  190. :    li  a  kind  which   Mkhaul  fix 

SjeTtta  Ian™  n**mc4e<th'oae  of  C  ajun  ■  and  t'ta  fruuMhaurfJTilba,  but  1.  inurUar. 

daacrlpcioo,  It  appear*  to  belong-to  the  ihell-bark  hickonea. 

C  pnoflcmili.  Kr.     Swcoft  lion.  BriL,  ed.  1833,  li  a  kind  of  which  we  know  nothin 
C.  rtfidti,  J.  riBlda  Laid,  (ill.,  ed.  1B3S.      The  plant*  bearing  this  name  in  the  llacknaj 

Genus  III. 


1*1 


PTEROCA'RYA  AuntA.    Thb  Ptbbochrva.    Zjh.  Syit,  Moace'cia 

?  Polyaudria. 
jnth  in  Annah-i  da  Science*  Valurollea,  2  |>  SW,  ;    Liiidley  Nat.  Sjit.  of  Bot, 
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Derivation.  Pteron.  a  wing ;  karuat  the  common  walnut  The  fruit  has  wing*;  and,  except  In 
these,  resembles  that  of  the  walnut 

2  I.  P.  cauca'sica  Kxmth,    The  Caucasian  Pterocarya. 

Ident&catkm.    Kunth  in  Annal.  des  Scien.  Nat,  %  p.  346. 

fynonytne*.  Jfegiana  pterocarpa  Mich*.  Ft  Bar.  Amor..  8.  p.  192.,  Bkb.  Ft.  Tour.  Smpp.  33.  p.  6S2., 
HWd.  So.  PL,  4.  455,,  Spreng.  Sy$t.t  3.  p.  865. ;  Ah  6s  obscurum  Bkb.  FL  Tour. Came,  na  606.  j 
J./raxinif  Nia  Lomond  MS.,  N.  Du  Ham..  4  p.  188. :  Frixinus  terigftta  Hort  Par. 

Emgrammgt.    Out  Jig.  1276.  from  a  seedling  plant,  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume 

Spec,  Char.,  $c.  Leaflets,  in  a  leaf,  about  19;  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
argutely  serrate,  glabrous ;  each  with  the  lower  or  hinder  side  of  its 
base  attached  to  the  petiole.  {Lamarck  MS.,  and  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.,  iii. 
p.  865.)  The  following  description  is  translated  from  that 
written  by  Poiret,  published  in  the  Encyclopedic  Metko- 
diauez — "A  tree,  about  40  ft.  high,  with  an  ample  and  tuft- 
ed; head.  Young  branches  brownish  green,  very  smooth, 
glossy.  Pith  disposed  in  thin  membranes,  placed  trans- 
versely, and  at  about  a  line  distant  from  one  another  :  J. 
regta  has  its  pith  arranged  in  a  similar  manner.  Leaves 
alternate,  very  large,  commonly  having  19  leaflets  each, 
which  are  oblong,  denticulate  with  blunt  teeth ;  have  their 
upper  surface  very  smooth,  almost  glossy,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful rather  dark  green,  their  under  surface  paler;  and 
are  disposed  almost  alternately.    Buds,  when  bursting,  of  1 276 

a  rusty  or  brownish  red  colour.  One  remarkable  character,  and  which 
serves  to  distinguish  the  species  clearly,  is,  that  each  of  the  leaflets  has 
one  side  of  its  base  shorter  than  the  other,  and  one  of  them  attached, 
at  least  while  the  leaf  is  young,  to  the  petiole.  It  occurs,  in  many  in- 
stances, that,  when  the  leaf  gets  old,  the  attached  part  of  the  leaflet 
becomes  distinct  from  the  petiole;  but  it  is  always  the  case  that  one  aide  of 
the  base  is  longer  than  the  other.  The  petiole  is  round  and  very  tumid  at 
the  base,  smooth,  and  of  a  beautiful  clear  green."  This  tree  is  a  native  of 
moist  woods  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Steven,  and 
described  by  him  in  theMem.Soc.  Nat.  Cur.  Mot.,  iii.  p.  247,  and  iv.  p.  70.; 
as  noticed  by  Bieberstein  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Flora  Taur.  Cauc,  quoted 
above.  It  was  introduced  into  England  as  J.  Jraxinifdlia,  several  years 
since,  and  there  are  specimens  under  that  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  they  form  broad 
bushy  plants,  not  yet  more  than  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high.  At  Croome,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, there  is  a  tree,  15  years  planted,  which  is  25  ft.  high.  This 
species  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  elder  Michaux, 
who, on  his  return  from  Persia  in  1782  (seep.  1411.),  introduced  into 
France  a  plant  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  which,  ac- 
cording to  Bosc,  was  the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Europe,  and 
which  still  exists  at  Versailles,  flowering  there  every  year.  It  is  described 
as  growing  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  and,  though  affected  by  frost,  is  yet 
sufficiently  hardy  to  be  classed  among  ornamental  trees  of  the  third  rank. 
It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers.  For  small  gardens,  and  diminutive 
arboretums,  this  tree  may  serve  very  well  to  exemplify  the  Jiiglandacea?. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  train  it  to  a  single  stem,  and  not  to  plant  it  in 
soil  so  rich  and  moist  as  to  prevent  it  from  ripening  its  wood.  Perhaps, 
also,  something  might  be  gained  in  point  of  hardiness  by  grafting  it  upon 
the  common  walnut,  either  on  the  collar  of  the  stock,  in  order  to  form 
dwarf  trees,  or  pushes ;  or  standard  high,  in  order  to  form  trees  that  would 
from  the  first  have  clear  straight  stems,  and  as  they  would  ripen  their  wood 
better,  in  consequence  of  growing  slower  than  low  trees  or  bushes,  so  they 
would  perhaps  show  blossoms  and  ripen  fruit.  Some  years  ago,  Messrs. 
Booth  of  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries  reintroduced  this  species  into  Britain  as 
a  new  tree  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  207.),  under  the  name  of  Ptero- 
carya caucssica,  being  not  aware  of  its  identity  with  Juglans  yraxinifdusu 
Plants,  in  London,  are  2*.  6d.  each;  and  at  Bollwyller,  3  francs. 
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CHAR  CIIL 

OF   THE  HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER   SALICA'CEJB. 

All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  ligneous,  and  included  in  the  genera  Salix 
L.  and  Populus  L.,  which  agree  in  having  the  flowers  unisexual,  and  those 
of  the  two  sexes  situated  upon  distinct  plants,  disposed  in  catkins,  and  indi- 
vidually subtended  in  the  catkins  by  a  bractea,  termed  a  scale  by  many 
botanical  authors ;  in  the  seeds  being  contained  in  a  capsule  of  one  cell  and 
two  valves,  and  each  seed  bearing  a  tuft  of  longish  white  hairs ;  and  in  the 
leaves  having  stipules.  The  points  of  structure  in  which  the  genera  differ 
will  be  found  in  the  following  characters ;  the  essential  distinction  being  in  the 
number  of  stamens: — 

SVlix  L.  Bractea  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  entire.  Male  flower  consisting 
of  1 — 5  stamens,  more  in  a  few  species,  and  of  one  or  more  glands  inserted 
contiguously  to  the  stamens.  Female  flower  consisting  of  a  pistil  that  is 
stalked  or  sessile,  or  nearly  sessile ;  and  one  or  more  glands  inserted  con- 
tiguously to  it.  Leaves,  in  most,  with  the  disk  more  or  less  lanceolate. 
(Smith  Engl.  F/.,  and  observation.) 

Po'pulus  L.  Bractea  to  the  flower  of  each  sex  laciniated  in  its  terminal 
edge.  Male  flower  consisting  of  a  calyx,  and  8  stamens  at  fewest ;  in 
many  instances,  many  more.  Female  flower  consisting  of  -a  calyx  and  a 
pistil.  Leaves  with  the  disk  more  or  less  oblate ;  and  the  petiole,  in  most, 
compressed  in  the  part  adjoining  the  disk.  (7*.  Nees  ah  Esenbeck  Gen.  Pi. 
Fi.  Germ.  III.,  and  observation.) 

Consistently  with  Dr.  Lindley's  definition  of  a  catkin,  given  in  his  Intro- 
duction, to  Botany,  ed.  2.,  what,  in  the  genus  £alix,  has  been  usually  termed 
the  scale  or  the  calyx,  and  by  Borrer,  in  the  Supplement  to  English  Botany,  the 
calyx  scale,  is  here  denominated  a  bractea;  and  what  used  to  be  called  the 
nectary  is,  agreeably  with  Dr.  Lindley's  definition,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the 
British  Flora,  here  termed  a  gland. 

Genus  I. 


HBam 

L^I>J  LaJ  LaJ  L^mJ  L^dJ  L^aJ  kx39barxn  LnAJ 


SA^LTX  L.    The  Willow.    Lin.  Syst.  Dice  Via  Diandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  514.  j  Jum.,408.  ;  Smith  in  Reesl  Cycla,  voL  3L  ;  Fl.  Br.,  1039. ;  Tourn., 
L  St*. ;  Lara,  t  SOS. ;  Gtertn.,  t.  90. 

SymrntrmtB.  Hanb,  Hebrew ;  ltea,  Gr. :  Salix,  Lot. ;  Saute.  Fr. ;  WeUe  and  Felber.  Qer, ;  saldo, 
ItaL',  Saute,  Span. j  Wide,  SwuL;  WUge,  Flem.-,  Withig,  Anglo-Sax.;  Willow,  Withy,  Sal- 
low, Osier,  Engl. ;  Saugh,  Scotch. 

Dermation.  From  sal,  near,  and  tit,  water,  Celtic  ;  in  reference  to  its  general  habitat  According 
to  other*,  from  satire,  to  leap ;  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  iu  growth. 

,  Description,  fyc.    Trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  the  latter,  varying  from  2  in.  or 

i  3  in.,  to- 50  ft.,  60  ft.,  and  even  to  80  ft.  or  90  ft.  in  height.     The  branches  are 

round  and  flexible.  Leaves  simple,  undivided,  stalked,  generally  alternate, 
deciduous.  Stipules  in  pairs  at  the  base  of  the  footstalks,  very  variable  in 
size,  deciduous.  The  leaves  are  arranged  spirally  on  the  branches ;  those  on 
which  3  complete  the  spiral  have  the  epithet  trlpla  applied  to  them ;  those 
which  have  4,  tetrapla,  &c.  In  a  very  few  species  only  are  the  leaves  placed 
opposite,  and  not  in -a  spiral  order.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  thev  are  dis- 
posed in  a  hexaplous  order.  ( Walker.)    Catkins  early,  erect  or  drooping, 
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either  from  the  same  buds  as  the  leaves,  or,  more  commonly,  from  different 
ones.  Their  florets  are  almost  invariably  separated,  being  all  barren  on  one 
plant,  and  fertile  on  another  of  the  same  species.  The  growth  of  the  dwarfest 
species,  such  as  S.  herbacea,  is  slow,  and,  in  its  native  habitat,  not  above 
1  in.  a  year,  and  often  not  so  much ;  that  of  the  larger  shrubs,  in  their  native 
habitats,  varies  from  5  in.  or  6  in.  to  as  many  feet,  especially  when  the  plants 
are  young,  or  newly  cut  down.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  kinds  cultivated 
for  basket-making  or  hoops,  in  good  soil,  when  cut  down  every  year  or  every 
two  years,  is  often  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  a  single  season.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  kinds,  more  especially  of  S.  alba  and  S.  Russeilidna,  is  equally  rapid 
when  young ;  so  that  in  ten  years,  in  the  climate  of  London,  in  suitable  soil, 
and  within  reach  of  water,  these  kinds  will  attain  the  height  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft. 
The  branches  of  most  of  the  tree  kinds  have  an  upward  direction,  and  have  a 
flame-like  motion  in  the  wind,  as  in  S.  alba;  but  in  others  they  are  spreading, 
as  in  S.  caprea ;  and,  in  one  instance,  drooping  in  a  very  decided  manner,  as 
in  S.  babyldnica. 

Anomalies  in  the  Flowers.  The  flowers  have  been  observed  in  various  cases 
of  anomaly,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed,  or  as  to  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  themselves.  A  collection  of  cases  and  instances  is  here 
presented.  Male  flowers  and  female  ones  have  been  observed  to  occur  in  the 
same  catkin  in  the  following  instances : — S.  Hoppeana  vVilld.,  as  noticed  in 
WMd.  Sp.  PL,  in  Koch's  Comm.,  and  in  Smith's  Engl.  FL  ;  S.  undulata  Ehrh., 
or  else  S.  No.  37.  of  Treviranus's  Obs.  Bot. ;  S.  mirabiiis  Host's  Sal.  Austr  ^  i. 
t.  41. ;  and  S.  cinerea,  S.  aurita,  and  S.  aquatica,  as  noticed  in  Engl.  FL  Koch 
has  noticed  (Comm.)  two  instances  under  his  S.  cinerea,  which  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  that  of  Engl.  FL ;  S.  caprea,  as  noticed  by  Koch,  and  taking 
the  species  as  he  views  it ;  S.  Humboldtiana,  as  noticed  in  Koch  Comm. ;  S. 
tenuiflora,  as  noticed  in  Host's  FL  Austr.,  ii.  p.  633. ;  and  S.  Forbydna,  as  no- 
ticed in  Engl.  FL  The  following  cases  are  similar  to  the  above,  but  some  of 
the  flowers,  are  in  a  monstrous  state  :  —  S.  cinerea,  as  noticed  in  Engl.  FL ; 
S.  aqudtica,  as  noticed  in  Rees's  Cycle,  No.  118.;  and  S.  montima  Host  Sal. 
Austr.,  i.  t.  73.  The  appearance  of  stamens  being  changed  into  pistils  has 
been  observed  in  the  following  species : —  S.  hermaphroditica  L.,  as  noticed  in 
Koch's  Comm. ;  S.  Croweana,  as  elucidated  in  Sal.  Wob. ;  S.  polymorphs  of 
Hosfs  Sal.  Austr.,  as  shown  there.;  S.  oleiftlia  Sm.y  as  noticed  in  Engl.  FL  ; 
and  S.  bicolor  Ehrh.,  as  cited  by  Borr.  in  Engl.  Bot.  SuppL  S.  Hoppeana, 
besides  having  the  majority  of  its  catkins  constituted  partly  of  male  flowers 
and  partly  of  female  ones,  has,  in  some  instances,  in  the  upper  flowers  of  a 
catkin,  the  middle  one  of  the  three  stamens  of  a  flower  changed  into  a  perfect 
ovary ;  and,  hence,  the  flower  seems  as  if  comprising  two  stamens  and  an 
ovary.  (Koch's  Comm.)  Smith  has  noticed  what  may  be  a  distinct  case ; 
viz.  that  in  S.  fragilis  the  stamens  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  an 
imperfect  pistil.  (Engl.  FL)  The  combination  of  the  filaments,  in  some  lands, 
is  a  relative  subject.  Mr.  Bqrrer  considers  the  instance  observed  in  S. 
Crow edna  a  monstrosity.  (Engl.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2655.)  He  adds  that  the 
stamens  "  are  represented  as  changing  into  "  ovaries,  "  as  those  of  S.  bicolor 
Ehrh.,  and  of  some  of  the  common  sallows,  have  been  observed  to  do."  It  is 
likely  that  Mr.  Borrer  would  apply  the  same  remark  to  every  instance  of  the 
filaments  occurring  in  a  state  of  combination.  The  following  is  a  list  of  kinds 
in  which  the  filaments  have  been  observed  in  this  state ;  and  the  practical  cul- 
tivator may  instruct  himself  by  investigating,  relatively  to  the  above  remark, 
as  many  of  the  following  species  as  may  come  under  his  notice  when  in 
flower:  —  S.  rubra  Huds.,  noticed  in  Eng.  FL ;  S.  concolor  of  Hosfs  Sal.  Austr. 
(whether  this  be  the  same  as  the  S.  rubra  Huds.,  as  the  synonyme  cited 
under  it  indicates,  or  different) ;  S.  Croweona  in  Eng.  FL ;  S.  riparia,  as 
shown  in  Hosfs  Sal.  Austr.,  i.  t.  58.;  S.  linearis  Forbes,  as  depicted  in  Sal. 
Wob. ;  S.  intermedia  of  Hosfs  Sal.  Austr.,  i.  t.  56.,  as  shown  there ;  S.  parvi- 
flora  Ibid.,  i.  t.  49. ;  S.  discolor  Ibid.,  i.  t.  60. ;  S  montana  Ibid.,  i.  t.  73. 
f.  4.;  S.  lanata  L.t  as  shown  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL ;  and  S.  cladoste*mina  of 
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Hat/fe  Dendr.,  as  cited  in  Koch  Comm.  It  seems  that  Koch  (Comm.)  and 
LiiiT  (Synops.  Brit»  Fl.)  view  the  kinds  of  the  group  Purpurea?  which 
have  t-.ily  1  stamen  to  a  flower,  as  having  that  stamen  constituted  of  2  com- 
bine '..  Besides  the  kinds  of  that  group  treated  of  in  our  work,  exclusively  .of 
5.  rrbra,  which  may  be  examined  as  to  the  testing  of  this  view,  S.  oppositi- 
f  >:ia  of  Host9*  Sal.  Austr.,  i.  t.  38. ;  5.  austriaca  Ibid.,  i.  t.  64. ;  S.  montana 
Ibid.,  L  t.  73.  f.  5. ;  and  S.  monandra  Ibid.,  i.  t.  71.,  may  also  be  inspected. 

The  Sexes.  Botanists  seem  to  differ  in  opinion,  as  to  the  influence  which 
the  sex  has  upon  the  character,  or  appearance,  of  the  plants.  Dr.  Walker 
says  that  "  the  male  and  female,  of  the  same  species,  often  differ  remarkably 
from  each  other  in  their  foliage ;"  and  he  instances  the  S.  alba  L,,  in  the  female 
of  which,  he  says, "  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  greener,  and  not  so  white,  sil- 
very, and  pubescent,  as  those  of  the  male.  This  makes  the  difference  in  their 
aspect  so  great,  he  says,  that,  when  standing  together,  they  might,  at  first  view, 
be  presumed  to  be  different  species.  In  general,"  he  adds,  "the  female  of  most 
plants  is  of  more  vigorous  growth,  of  larger  size,  and  less  brittle,  than  the 
male;  and,"  therefore,  "the  female  ought  always  to  be  preferred  when  the 
species  is  to  be  cultivated  for  economical  purposes  that  require  strength ;  and 
the  male  for  those  which  require  delicacy.  (Essays,  p.  420.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
is  of  a  very  different  opinion  from  Dr.  Walker,  asserting  that  between  a  male 
and  a  female  plant  of  the  same  species  "there  is  not  the  slightest  possible  dif- 
ference in  the  character  or  appearance  of  the  two  individuals,  in  any  other 
respect n  than  in  their  flowers.  (Eng.  Flor.,  vol.  iv.  p.  163.)  Most  other 
botanists  seem  to  incline  more  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Walker,  than  to  that  of 
Sir  J.  £.  Smith  (see  Eesfontantes's  Histoire,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  460. ;  N.  Du 
Ham.,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.,  &c.)  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  over  the  figures 
of  the  splendid  work  of  Host,  in  which  engravings,  a  foot  or  two  in  length, 
are  given  of  the  male  and  female  of  every  species,  to  be  convinced  that  the  view 
taken  by  Dr.  Walker  is  correct.  The  importance,  then,  of  knowing  to  what 
sex  any  species  of  willow  belongs  that  we  intend  to  cultivate  for  use  is 
obvious.  It  appears,  also,  from  Dr.  Host's  work,  that  the  colour  of  the 
young  wood,  in  the  one  sex,  often  differs  from  that  of  the  other;  for 
example,  the  young  shoots  of  S.  alba,  female,  are  not  only  stronger,  and  the 
leaves  broader,  than  those  of  the  male,  but  the  bark  is  of  a  dark  red ;  while 
the  young  wood  of  the  male  is  of  a  whitish  green. 

Hybrids.  The  production  of  hybrids  in  this  genus  was  observed  by  Sco- 
poli  in  1760,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  or  admitted  by  most  other  bota- 
nists. "  The  great  number  of  hybrids  in  this  genus,"  Koch  observes,  "  no 
one  can  deny."  (p.  9.)  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  however,  formed  quite  a  different 
opinion.  During  the  thirty  years  that  he  studied  the  willows  in  Mr.  Crowe's 
garden,  along  with  that  botanist,  "  seedlings  innumerable,"  he  says,  "springing 
up  all  over  the  ground,  were  never  destroyed  till  their  species  were  de- 
termined, and  the  immutability  of  each  verified  by  our  joint  inspection.  This 
was  the  more  material,  to  set  aside  the  gratuitous  suppositions  of  the  mixture 
of  species,  or  the  production  of  new  or  hybrid  ones,  of  which,  no  more  than 
of  any  change  in  established  species,  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance. 
8trange  alterations  in  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  leaves,  and  their  stipules,  have, 
indeed,  been  seen  on  young  radical  shoots,  from  a  tree  or  bush  that  has  been 
felled;  but  not  more  than  usually  happens  in  poplars,  limes,  elms,  and 
others."  (Eng.  FL, iv.  p.  165.)  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  cultivator 
of  willows  would  endeavour  to  originate,  scientifically,  some  hybrids  between 
species  with  opposite  characters  of  foliage,  which  would  set  this  question 
at  rest. 

Geography.  The  willows  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  generally  found  in 
cold  moist  soil,  or  by  water ;  the  trees  on  plains,  and  the  creeping  or  trailing 
sorts  on  heaths  and  mountains.  A  few  species  are  natives  of  the  arctic  circle ; 
and  S.  herbacea  and  S.  arctica  approach  nearer  to  the  pole  than  any  other  lig- 
neous plants.  S.  babylonica  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  also  of  China  and  Japan; 
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and  Royle  mentions  several  species  as  indigenous  both  to  the  lowlands  and 
mountainous  regions  of  Northern  India.  S.  pedicellata  Desf.  and  S.  baby- 
lonica  are  found  wild  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and  S.  Humboldtfona  and 
5.  Bonplandiana  on  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Columbia.  The  species 
indigenous  to  North  America  are  not  very  numerous ;  but  Pursh  has  de- 
scribed 37  sorts,  as  either  wild  or  in  a  state  of  cultivation  there.  The 
number  of  species  in  different  countries,  however,  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined with  anything  like  accuracy,  since  what  are  considered  as  species  by 
some  botanists  are  looked  upon  as  only  varieties  by  others.  Thus,  Schleicher 
finds  119  species  within  the  narrow  Limits  of  Switzerland;  Host,  60  species 
natives  of  Austria;  and  Smith,  and  other  British  botanists,  71  species  in- 
digenous to  Britain.  Koch,  however,  the  latest,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the 
most  judicious,  writer  on  the  genus  5alix,  considers  that  all  the  alleged  spe- 
cies, natives  of  Europe,  may  be  reduced  to  48.  Perhaps,  in  addition  to 
these,  there  may  be  a  dozen  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  not  natives 
of  Europe ;  and  half  that  number  natives  of  Asia.  Of  182  species  described 
by  botanists,  Koch  observes,  17  only  are  extra-European. 

History.  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  speak  of  different  sorts  of  willows ;  the 
latter  describing  8  species,  as  among  the  most  useful  of  aquatic  trees,  not  even 
excepting  the  poplar  and  the  alder.  The  willow,  Pliny  says,  furnishes  long 
props  for  supporting  vines,  and  the  bark  may  be  employed  for  tying  up  the 
shoots ;  and  the  young  shoots,  he  adds,  are  much  employed  in  basket-making. 
The  kinds  which  the  Romans  used  for  this  purpose  appear,  from  Pliny  s 
descriptions,  to  have  been  the  S.  alba,  S.  vitellina,  S.  viminalis,  and  the  S.  arae- 
rina  of  Pliny  and  Dalechamp,  which  was  probably,  as  Dr.  Walker  thinks,  the 
white  willow  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  certainly  the  S.  deefpiens  L.  These 
kinds  formed  the  osier  holts  of  the  Romans,  and  are  still  those  principally 
cultivated  for  basket-making,  throughout  Europe  and  North  America,  in  the 
present  day.  Among  modern  botanists,  the  Bauhins,  in  1650,  first  began  to 
distinguish  willows  by  their  magnitude,  the  shape  of  their  leaves,  and  by  the 
nature  of  their  flowers  and  fruit :  and  these  authors  were  also  the  first  to 
recognise  in  each  species  a  fertile  and  an  unfertile  individual;  and,  with 
Tragus,  to  assert  that  willows  could  be  propagated  from  seed,  like  other  plants; 
a  fact  that  had  been  denied  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Scopoli,  in  his 
Flora  Carnioticu,  published  in  1 760,  relates  that  he  had  often  observed  female 
willows  fecundated  by  males  which  are  accounted  of  a  different  species ;  and, 
if  this  observation  is  correct,  it  will  help  to  account  for  the  great  number  of 
kinds  which  compose  this  genus.  The  scientific  botanical  history  of  the  wil- 
low may  be  considered  as  commencing  with  Ray's  Synopsis,  in  1660,  in  which 
he  describes  10  species  as  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.  Lin- 
naeus, in  1737,  described,  in  the  Flora  Lapponica,  19  species,  chiefly  alpine 
kinds ;  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Species  Plantarum,  published  in  1753, 31 
species.  Haller,  in  1758,  described  21  species  as  natives  of  Switzerland ;  and 
Villars,  in  1789, 30  species  as  natives  of  Dauphine.  Willdenow,  in  his  edition 
of  Linnseus's  Species  Piantarum,  published  in  1797,  describes  116  species. 
Smith,  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  published  in  1819,  describes  141  species;  to  which 
Willdenow  and  other  botanists  have  since  added,  according  to  Koch,  41  species 
more,  making  in  all  182;  adding  to  these  Schleicher's  119  new  species,  the 
total  number  is  254 !  In  1785,  Hoffmann  published  the  first  fasciculus  of  his 
elaborate  History  of  Willows,  the  last  fasciculus  of  which  came  out  in  1791 ; 
but  the  work  was  never  completed.  In  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  splendid  work ; 
and  one  which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  either  for  accuracy  or  beauty.  In 
1828,  Professor  Koch,  director  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Erlangen,  published 
his  JDe  Salicibus  Europans  Commentatio,  an  admirable  work,  of  which  a  more 
particular  account  will  be  given  here  after ;  in  which  he  has  reduced  all  the 
European  sorts,  amounting,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  237  ( 1 7  of  the  254  being 
extra-European),  to  48  species,  belonging  to  10  groups.  Subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  Koch's  work,  Dr.  Host,  director  of  the  Flora  Austriaca  Botanic 
Garden  at  Vienna,  published  his  Salix ;  of  which  only  the  first  volume  ap- 
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peared  before  the  author's  death.  This  volume  is  limited  to  figuring  and  describ- 
ing the  willows  of  Austria,  amounting  to  60  sorts ;  of  which  engravings  are  given 
of  both  sexes,  on  extra-large  folio  plates  :  the  specimens  being  of  the  natural 
size,  and  mostly  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  in  length;  exhibiting  both  sexes  when  in 
flower,  when  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded,  and  the  female  catkins  matured. 
This  is  indeed  a  splendid  work,  and  only  equalled  by  the  small  portion  which 
appeared  of  the  Historia  Salicum  of  Hoffmann,  before  mentioned.  A  great 
drawback,  however,  to  the  utility  of  Host's  work  is,  that  the  author  has  given 
new  names  to  most  of  his  sorts,  and  has  identified  but  a  very  few  of  them 
with  the  kinds  described  by  other  botanists. 

In- 1829,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  printed,  for  private  circulation, 
the  Salictum  Woburnensc,  in  which  160  species  are  figured  and  described;  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  were  at  that  time  alive  in  the 
salictum  at  Woburn.  The  engravings  are  small,  but  good  ;  the  descriptions 
are  chiefly  taken  from  Smith,  but  are  partly  original,  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  gardener.  "  We  have  in  the  Salictum  Woburnense,"  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  observes,  "  a  standard  set  of  figures  of  all  the  British,  amongst  many 
exotic,  species ;  which,  together  with  those  of  the  English  Botany,  do,  it  must  be 
confessed,  give  to  the  British  naturalist  an  advantage  over  all  that  Continental 
authors  have  published  on  the  subject ;  and  to  them  I  refer  in  every  instance, 
and  with  great  satisfaction.  The  arrangement  of  the  species  in  the  Salictum 
is  due  to  the  botanical  skill  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Forbes,  head  gardener  at 
Woburn,  which  His  Grace  has  fully  acknowledged;  and  that  department  does 
him  great  credit."  (Br.  FL,  i.  p.  416.) 

In  1831,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  British  Flora,  had, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Borrer,  arranged  the  British  species  in  18  groups,  and 
enumerated  under  these  68  species,  considered  by  him  and  others  as  indi- 
genous ;  which,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  British  Flora,  published  in  1835, 
were  increased  to  71.  In  the  same  year  (1835),  Dr.  Lindley  adopted  the 
system  of  Koch  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  2d  edit.,  and  reduced 
the  71  species  of  Smith  and  others  to  28  species. 

The  willows  of  North  America  were,  as  far  as  they  were  known  in  1814, 
described  by  Pursh,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  Anderson,  who  had  in  culti- 
vation several  rare  species  from  that  country ;  and  some  species  have  subse- 
quently been  added  by  Nuttall.  Since  then,  Dr.  Barrett  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, has  undertaken  to  describe  all  the  willows  grown  in  America,  whether 
indigenous  or  exotic,  amounting  to  1 00, a  conspectus  of  which  he  has  sent  to  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  arranged  in  9  groups,  chiefly  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Borrer. 
Cuttings  of  most  of  these  100  sorts  have  been  received  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  planted  in  his  salictum  at  Woburn,  where  many  of  them  are  alive. 
Some  other  particulars  respecting  them  will  be  found  in  the  Companion  to  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  As  Dr.  Barratt's  descriptions  must  neces- 
sarily, in  great  part,  be  taken  from  dried  specimens,  it  appears  to  us  very 
doubtful  how  far  they  will  be  of  use  to  the  European  botanist;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  which  will  result  from  the  introduction  of  all 
these  sorts  into  British  gardens,  because  there  they  may  be  compared  in  a 
living  state  with  the  kinds  we  already  possess. 

Lightfoot,  in  his  Flora  Scotica,  paid  considerable  attention  to  willows ;  but, 
according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  "  he  laboured  at  the  subject  with  hesitation  and 
mistrust,  from  an  opinion  of  the  species  being  confounded  by  cross-impreg- 
nation." Lightfoot,  and  his  contemporary  Hudson,  therefore,  Sir  James  adds, 
have  hardly  enumerated  a  fourth  part  of  the  native  willows  of  our  island. 
The  cultivation  of  willows,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  their  specific 
characters,  was,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  first  taken  up  with  vigour  and 
effect  by  James  Crowe,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Lakenham,  near  Norwich,  J*  a  most 
excellent  British  botanist,"  about  the  end  of  the  last  century;  and  Sir  James 
E.  Smith,  writing  in  1828,  says  that  he  had  laboured  full  30  years  in  the 
study  of  willows  in  Mr.  Crowe's  garden,  which  contained  all  the  sorts  that 
could  then  be  procured  in  anv  part  of  Britain.  (Reed's  Cycl.)    Mr.  George 
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Anderson,  F.L.S.,  had  at  that  time  a  collection  at  West  Ham,  in  Essex, 
-which  he  was  studying  for  the  same'purpose ;  as  had  Edward  Forster,  Esq., 
at  Walthamstow,  and  which  has  since  been  removed  to  Woodford,  in  Essex  ; 
and  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  at  Henfield,  in  Sussex.     At  Lewes,  in  the  same  county, 
•Mr.  Woollgar  had  extensive  willow  grounds,  studied  the  species  very  assidu- 
ously, and  communicated  several  facts  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.     Subsequently, 
a  collection  was  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  extensive  till  then  made  in  England ;  and  the 
next  greatest  number  of  sorts  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at 
Hackney.     In  all  these  salictums,  we  are  informed  by  those  who  have  ex- 
•amined  them,  the  plants  were  placed  too  closely  together  to  attain  their 
characteristic  form   and  size.      At  Woburn,    the  plants  were,  till    1836, 
crowded  together  in   a  very  limited    space,  which    necessarily    prevented 
their  habits  from  being  properly  studied;  but  they  have  since  been  trans- 
planted, and  allowed  more  room;  though   they  are  not,  even  now,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in   a  situation    either   sufficiently  large,  or  adequately  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  air.     A  few  species  of  willows  have 
attained  the  size  of  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  extensive  collection  of  full-grown  willows  any 
where  either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent.     Most  of  the  kinds  in  the 
Woburn  salictum  are  in  the  arboretum  at  Flitwick  House,  at  Goldworth, 
and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  Hackney ;  and  we  believe,  also,  that  there  are 
excellent  collections  in  the  principal  botanic  gardens,  more   especially  in 
that  of  Edinburgh.     The  Duke  of  Bedford,  indeed,  has  liberally  contributed 
cuttings  from  his  collection  at  Woburn  to  all  who  have  applied  for  them ; 
00  that,  if  willows  are*  not  in  future  extensively  cultivated,  and  properly 
•studied,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  plants,  but  from  the  cultivators  not  allowing 
them  sufficient  room  to  attain  their  natural  size  and  habits.    On  the  Continent, 
the  best  collections  are  in  Germany,  and  principally,  we  believe,  at  Erlangcn, 
under  the  direction  of  Koch.    Dr.  Host  is  said  to  have  cultivated  upwards 
of  300  sorts  in  the  botanic  garden  under  his  care  at  Vienna ;  and  there  are 
food  collections  at  Gottingen,  Bremen,  and  Berlin. 

-  In  an  economical  point  of  view,  scarcely  anything  was  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  culture  and  uses  of  the  willow  since  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
till  the  slight  notices  of  the  uses  of  willows  given  by  Ray,  and  afterwards  by 
Evelyn.  The  first  systematic  essay  on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  Dr.  Walker,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  though  not 
published  till  1812.  It  is  entitled  Salicetnm  ;  or,  the  Botanical  History  and 
Cultivation  of  Willows ;  and  it  is  contained  in  his  volume  of  Essays,  p.  403— 
469.  Here  22  species  are  described,  and  an  account  is  given  of  their  uses 
and  mode  of  cultivation.  All  these  species,  and  various  others,  which  are 
promised  to  be  described  in  a  future  volume,  were  cultivated  by  the  author  in 
his  garden  at  Collinton,  near  Edinburgh. 

SaliceSyScc.y  by  Dr.  Wade,  was  published  in  1811,  and  contains  descriptions 
of  most  of  the  European  species  at  that  time  known,  with  directions  for  their 
propagation  and  culture. 

Willows  for  basket-making  and  hoops  were  principally  imported  from 
•  Holland  and  France,  till  towards  the  commencement  of  the  present  century; 
when  our  exclusion  from  the  Continent,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  war, 
led  to  the  formation  of  plantations  at  home.  The  Society  of  Arts,  directing 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  have,  at  various  times,  offered  premiums  for  the 
cultivation  of  willows;  and  in  their  Transactions  for  1801,  I804-,  and  1805,  as 
well  as  in  previous  and  subsequent  volumes,  will  be  found  accounts  of  plant- 
ations made  for  which  premiums  were  awarded.  In  England,  the  principal 
of  these  plantations  were  made  by  Arthur  Borron  of  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
cashire; Mr.  Wade  of  Suffolk;  and  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Bull  of  Ely:  and, 
•in  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Shirreff,  at  Captainhead,  near  Haddington. 

The  principal  plantations  of  willows  for  basket-making,  in  every  country, 
-are  made  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams;  and,  in  England,  those  on  the 
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Thames  and  the  Cam  are  the  most  celebrated.  In  both  these  rivers,  and  in  » 
some  others,  small  islands  are  frequently  planted  entirely  with  willows,  and 
are  called  osier  holts.  There  are  many  such  islands  in  the  Thames,  between 
London  and  Reading.  The  most  extensive  willow  plantations  in  fields  are 
in  the  fenny  districts  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  largest  plantation  in  England  is  that  of  Mr.  Adnam,  near  Reading.  The 
principal  market  for  basket  willows  is  London ;  but  they  are  in  demand,  more 
or  less,  in  every  town  in  the  country.  The  willow  is  frequently  cultivated  as 
a  pollard,  the  lop  being  valuable  for  fence-wood,  poles,  hurdled,  and  fuel. 
It  is  sometimes,  also,  cultivated  as  a  timber  tree ;  but,  as  an  ornamental  tree 
or  shrub,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  importance  of  the  willow  to  man  has  been  re- 
cognised from  the  earliest  ages;  and  ropes  and  baskets  made  from  willow 
twigs  were  probably  among  the  very  first  of  human  manufactures,  in  countries 
where  these  trees  abound.  The  Romans  used  the  twigs  for  binding  their 
vines  and  tying  their  reeds  in  bundles,  and  made  all  sorts  of  baskets  of  them. 
A  crop  of  willows  was  considered  so  valuable  in  the  time  of  Cato,  that  he 
ranks  the  salictura,  or  willow  field,  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
garden.  In  modern  times, "  the  many  important  uses,'1  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
observes, "  rendered  to  man  by  the  different  species  of  willow  and  osier,  serve  to 
rank  them  among  the  first  in  our  list  of  economical  plants."  In  a  state  of  nature, 
the  willow  furnishes  food  by  its  leaves  to  the  larvae  of  moths,  gnats,  and 
certain  other  insects ;  and,  by  its  flowers,  to  the  honey-bee.  Its  wood,  also,  is 
preferred  to  most  others  by  the  beaver.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
wholesome  and  nourishing  to  cattle;  and  in  some  northern  countries  they  are 
collected  green,  and  then  dried  and  stacked  for  that  purpose.  In  France, 
those  of  S.  caprea,  whether  in  a  green  or  dried  state,  are  considered  the  very 
best  food  for  cows  and  goats ;  and  horses,  in  some  places,  are  fed  entirely  on 
them,  from  the  end  of  August  till  November.  Horses  so  fed,  it  is  stated,  will 
travel  20  leagues  a  day  without  being  fatigued.  (Bosc.)  In  the  north  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  in  Lapland,  the  inner  bark  is  kiln-dried  and  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  mixing  with  oatmeal  in  years  of  scarcity.  In  a  rude  state  of 
civilisation,  the  twigs  of  the  willow  were  used  in  constructing  houses,  house- 
hold utensils,  panniers,  the  harness  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  for  various  pur- 
poses connected  with  boats  and  fishing.  The  twigs  are  still  very  generally 
applied,  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  to  all  these  uses ;  and  Dr.  Walker  relates  that 
he  has  ridden  in  the  Hebrides  with  a  bridle  made  of  twisted  willow  twigs,  and 
lain  all  night  at  anchor  with  a  cable  made  of  the  same  material.  The  bark  of 
the  trunks  of  young  trees  is  used  generally,  throughout  the  north  of  Europe, 
for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  the  lime  tree  (See  p.  368.);  and  in  Tartary, 
it  is  said,  it  is  macerated,  and  the  fibre,  when  separated,  spun  into  threads, 
from  which  cloth  is  woven. 

The  bark  of  the  willow,  and  also  the  leaves,  are  astringent ;  and  the  bark  of 
most  sorts  maybe  employed  in  tanning.  That  ofS.  caprea  is  used  both  for  tanning 
and  dyeing  black,  in  Sweden,  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  Switzerland.  (Walker!) 
A  substance  called  salicine  has  been  extracted  from  the  bark  of  S.  Russellsdna, 
S.  Helix,  and  some  other  kinds  of  willow,  which  Professor  Burnet  states  to 
have  been  "  proved  to  be  equally  efficient  with  the  Peruvian  bark ;"  and  he 
remarks  on  the  wise  provision  of  Providence,  in  placing  the  remedy  for  agues, 
and  other  low  fevers,  exactly  in  those  moist  marshy  situations  where  these 
diseases  are  most  prevalent.  (See  Burnet's  Inaugural  Address  to  the  Medico- 
Botanical  Society  >  February,  1831,  p.  12.)  This  new  principle  was  first  dis- 
covered by  M.  Leroux ;  and  M.  Majendic  states  that  he  has  known  three 
doses  of  6  grains  each  stop  a  fever;  which  is  nearly  the  same  quantity  ss 
would  be  required  for  the  same  purpose  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  (Annates  de 
Chimie,  torn,  xliii.  p.  440.,  as  quoted  in  Brande's  Journal  for  1831.)  Salicine  is 
in  the  form  of  very  fine  nacreous  whitish  crystals,  perfectly  soluble  in  water 
or  alcohol.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  partakes  something  of  the  colour  of  willow 
bark.    The  process  for  obtaining  it  is  rather  long;  and  it  requires  about. 3 lbt 
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of  willow  bark,  when  dried  and  pulverised,  to  yield  1  oz.  of  saticine.  (Ibid.) 
The  wood  of  the  willow  is  soft,  smooth,  and  light :  that  of  the  Salix  caprea 
is  heavier  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  weighing,  when  dry, 
41  lb.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot,  and  losing  a  twelfth  part  of  its  bulk  in  drying ;  that  of 
iSalix  alba  weighs  27  lb.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot  when  dry,  and  loses,  in  drying,  some- 
what  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  its  bulk.  In  Pliny's  time,  willow  wood  was  in  re- 

Suest  for  the  fabrication  of  shields,  on  account  of  its  lightness;  and  in  the  present 
ay,  it  is,  for  the  same  reason,  preferred  for  making  cutting-boards  for  the  use  of 
shoemakers  and  tailors.  It  is  also  used  for  whetting  the  fine  steel  instruments  of 
cork-cutters,  and  other  mechanics.  It  is  in  demand  for  turnery,  and  for  shoes, 
shoemakers'  lasts,  and  toys ;  for  dyeing  black,  in  imitation  of  ebony,  as  it  takes 
a  fine  polish ;  and  for  a  great  variety  of  minor  purposes.  The  wood  of  the 
larger  trees,  such  as  S.  alba  and  S.  Russelltana,  is  sawn  into  boards  for  floor- 
ing, and  sometimes  for  rafters;  in  which  last  situation,  when  kept  dry  and 
ventilated,  it  has  been  known  to  last  upwards  of  a  century.  The  straight 
stems  of  young  trees,  when  split  in  two,  make  excellent  styles  for  field  ladders, 
on  account  of  their  lightness.  The  boards  are  well  adapted  for  lining  waggons 
and  carts,  particularly  such  as  are  intended  for  coals  or  stones,  or  any  hard  ma- 
terial, as  willow  wood,  like  other  soft  woods,  is  by  no  means  liable  to  splinter 
from  the  blow  of  any  hard  angular  material.  It  is  also  valued  for  the  boards 
of  the  paddles  of  steam-vessels,  and  for  the  strouds  of  water-wheels,  as  it 
wears  in  water  better  than  any  other  kind  of  wood.  The  red-wood  willow, 
or  stag's-head  osier  (S,  fragilis),  according  to  Mathew,  produces  timber  superior 
to  that  of  S.  alba,  or  of  any  other  tree  willow.  It  is  much  used  in  Scotland 
for  building  small  vessels ;  and  especially  for  fast-sailing  sloops  of  war,  by 
reason  of  its  lightness,  pliancy,  elasticity,  and  toughness.  The  wood,  when 
dry,  is  easily  known  from  that  of  all  other  willows,  by  its  bein^  of  a  salmon 
colour ;  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  used  in  cabinet-making  and  for 
children's  toys.  "  Formerly,"  says  Mathew,  "  before  the  introduction  of  iron 
hoops  for  cart  wheels,  the  external  rim,  or  felloe,  was  made  of  this  willow ;  and, 
when  new,  the  cart  or  wain  was  drawn  along  a  road  covered  with  hard  smallgravei 
(and,  in  preference,  gravel  somewhat  angular) ;  by  which  means  the  felloe  shod 
itself  with  stone,  and  thus  became  capable  of  enduring  the  friction  of  the  road 
for  a  long  time,  the  toughness  and  elasticity  of  the  willow  retaining  the  gravel 
till  the  stone  was  worn  away.  Under  much  exposure  to  blows  and  friction, 
this  willow  outlasts  every  other  home  timber.  When  recently  cut,  the  ma- 
tured wood  is  slightly  reddish,  and  the  sap-wood  white.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  gradually  dried,  both  are  of  salmon  colour,  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other."  (On  Nov.  Timb.9  p.  63.)  S.  Russelltana  being 
yery  nearly  allied  to  S.  fragilis,  its  wood  has,  probably,  the  same  charac- 
teristics. The  longer  shoots  and  branches  of  the  tree  willows  are  made  into 
poles  for  fencing,  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  other  purposes ;  and,  when 
forked  at  one  end,  into  props  for  supporting  lines  for  clothes.  They  are  also 
much  used  for  the  handles  of  hay-rakes,  and  other  light  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  and  they  are  split,  and  made  into  hurdles,  crates,  and  hampers ;  and, 
when  interwoven  with  the  smaller  branches,  into  racks,  or  cradles,  for  the  hay 
and  straw  given  to  cattle  in  the  fields,  or  in  feeding-yards.  The  smaller  rods, 
with  or  without  the  bark  on,  are  manufactured  into  various  kinds  of  baskets, 
for  domestic  use ;  and,  split  up  into  two,  four,  or  more  pieces,  for  making 
lighter  and  ornamental  articles,  such  as  work-baskets,  ladies'  reticules,  &c 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  basket-making  was  one  of  the  few  manufactures 
in  which  the  ancient  Britons  excelled  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  These 
baskets,  or  bascaudae,  as  they  are  called  by  Martial,  are  said  to  have  been  of 
very  eleeant  workmanship,  and  to  have  borne  a  high  price.  (See  Encyc.  Brit., 
art.  Basket-making.)  At  Caen,  in  France,  hats  are  manufactured  from 
strips  or  shavings  of  the  wood  of  the  S.  alba,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
manufactured  in  Switzerland  from  shavings  of  the  wood  of  Daphne  Laureola; 
and  as  they  were,  some  years  ago  in  Essex,  from  the  wood  of  Populus  fastigiata. 
Branches  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  are  taken  and  cut  up  into  thin  slices 
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with  ah  instrument  called  a  shave,  and  afterwards  divided  into  ribands  by 
a  steel  comb  with  sharp  teeth.  Similar  willow  hats  were  formerly  manufac* 
tured  in  England,  and  sheets  of  what  is  called  willow,  which  is  a  kind  of  stuff 
woven  with  fine  strips  of  the  wood  and  afterwards  stiffened,  are  still  in  common 
use  for  the  framework  of  bonnets ;  and,  when  covered  with  felt,  for  light  cheap 
summer  hats.  This  stuff  is  chiefly  manufactured  by  the  weavers  at  Spitalfields, 
where  one  set  of  persons  cut  the  willows  into  thin  strips,  and  others  weave 
these  strips  into  sheets. 

The  downy  substance  which  envelopes  the  seeds  is  used  by  some 
kinds  of  birds  to  line  their  nests;  and  by  man,  occasionally,  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton,  in  stuffing  mattresses,  chair  cushions,  and  for  other  similar  pur* 
poses.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  collected  for  making  wadding  for 
lining  ladies*  winter  dresses ;  and  a  coarse  paper  may  be  formed  of  it.  The 
shoots  of  willows  of  certain  vigorous-growing  kinds,  when  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  produce,  in  two  years,  rods  which  admit  of  being  split  in  two  for 
hoops  for  barrels ;  while  others,  in  one  year,  produce  shoots  more  or  less 
robust,  and  of  different  degrees  of  length,  which  are  used,  with  or  without  their 
bark  on,  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  basket-making  and  wickerwork.  This 
last  application,  indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  general  purpose  to  which  the  willow 
is  applied.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  market-gardeners  use  the 
smaller  shoots  of  T.  decfpiens  for  tying  up  broccoli,  coleworts,  and  other  vege- 
tables sent  to  market  in  bundles;  and,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  the 
smaller  shoots  of  willows  are  used  for  tying  the  branches  of  trees  to  walls  or 
espaliers,  for  tying  up  standard  trees  and  shrubs  into  shape,  for  making 
skeleton  frames  on  which  to  train  plants  in  pots,  for  tying  bundles  and  pack- 
ages, and  for  a  thousand  other  purposes  which  are  familiar  to  every  gardener, 
or  will  readily  occur  to  him  in  practice.  The  lop  of  willows,  and  all  the 
branches  or  old  trunks  which  can  be  applied  to  no  other  useful  purpose, 
make  a  most  agreeable  fuel,  producing,  when  dry,  a  clear  fire  with  little  smoke; 
but,  when  the  wood  is  moist,  it  is  apt  to  crack.  In  the  time  of  Evelyn,  willow 
wood  appears  to  have  been  that  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  char- 
coal, both  for  smelting  iron,  and  tor  gunpowder;  but,  for  the  former  purpose, 
it  has  long  given  way  to  the  coke  of  mineral  coal.  It  is  still  in  request  for 
gunpowder,  on  account  of  its  taking  fire  readily,  and  is  esteemed  by  painters 
for  their  crayons. 

The  uses  of  the  entire  plant  are  various.    Almost  all  the  species  being 
aquatics,  and  of  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
planting  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams,  for  restraining  their  encroach- 
ments, and  retaining  the  soil  in  its  place.     Various  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
from  being  also  aquatics,  and  having  numerous  roots,  are,  no  doubt,  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  alder ;  but  the  willow  has  this  great  advantage,  that 
it  grows  readily  by  cuttings,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require  the  soil  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  operation  of  planting.     As  coppice-wood,  to  be  cut  down  every 
six  or  eight  years,  S.  caprea  and  its  numerous  varieties  are  valuable  plants ; 
few  others  producing  so  great  a  bulk  of  hoops,  poles,  and  faggot-wood  in  so 
short  a  time,  in  a  cold,  moist,  undrained  soil.    S.  alba  is  also  an  excellent 
species  for  coppice,  where  the  soil  is  drier  and  better ;  and  forms  a  good  nurse 
for  plantations  of  timber  trees  that  are  made  in  moist  situations.     The  shrubby 
kinds  make  hedges,  both  in  dry  and  in  moist  soil ;  but,  in  the  latter,  such 
hedges  are  of  most  value  on  account  of  the  use  of  their  annual  shoots  in 
basket-making.    The  sorts  of  willow  that  can  be  grown  for  timber  with 
most  advantage  are,  S.  alba,  S.  Russelluzna,  S.  fragilis,  S.  caprea,  and  some 
others,  which  we  have  enumerated  under  the  head  of  Culture.    The  trees 
which  are  most  ornamental  are,  the  well-known  S.  babyl6nica,  S.  alba  mas,  S. 
alba  fcem.,  S.  vitelline,  S.  pentandra,  S.  acutifblia,  S.  prsexcox,  S.  purpurea,  S.  i/elix, 
S.  nmygdalina,  and  some  others.   8.  caprea  is  remarkable  for.  the  profusion  of  its 
flowers ;  8.  vitellina,  for  its  yellow  bark ;  S.  decfpiens,  for  its  white  cane-like 
shoots ;  and  S.  acutifolia,  and  S.  praexcox  for  their  purple  shoots,  covered,  when 
not  exceeding  three  or  four  years'  growth,  with  a  delicate  bloom,  like  that  of 
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the  plum*  All  the  shrubby  species  are  interesting  or  beautiful  when  planted 
singly,  and  allowed  to  take  their  natural  shapes ;  hut,  unless  planted  very  thinly 
and  allowed  to  grow  old  and  round-headed,  they  do  not  mass  well  together. 
They  are  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  arboretum,  and  for  indicating  water, 
or  moist  situations,  but  not  for  general  use  in  ornamental  plantations.  When- 
ever willows  are  planted  for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  the  male  plant  should 
be  chosen;  because  the  colour  and  effect  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  anthers. 
Willows  in  general,  Gilpin  observes,  are  trees  of  a  straggling  ramification,  and 
but  ill  adapted  for  use  in  artificial  landscape  ;  "  except  as  pollards  to  charac- 
terise a  marshy  country ;  or  to  mark,  in  a  second  distance,  the  winding  banks 
of  a  heavy,  low,  sunk  river ;  which  could  not  otherwise  be  noticed."  Some 
species,  he  says,  he  has  admired;  and  he  particularises  the  S.  alba,  as  having 
a  "  pleasant,  light,  sea-green  tint,  which  mixes  agreeably  with  foliage  of  a 
deeper  hue."  By  far  the  most  beautiful  willow,  when  in  flower,  is  S.  caprea, 
the  catkins  of  which  are  not  only  larger  than  those  of  every  other  species, 
but  produced  in  greater  abundance.  Hence  the  great  beauty  of  this  willow 
in  early  spring,  and  its  importance  as  furnishing  food  to  bees.  M  It  is  in 
flower,"  says  Dr.  Walker,  speaking  with  reference  to  the  climate  of  Edin- 
burgh, "  between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  8th  of  April.  During  this 
time,  whenever  the  thermometer  is  at  or  about  42°  in  the  shade,  accompanied 
with  sunshine,  the  bees  come  abroad.  This  is  a  temperature  which  often 
occurs ;  and,  if  bees  have  an  opportunity,  during  that  interval,  of  feeding 
three  or  four  days  upon  this  willow,  the  hive  will  be  preserved,  when,  without 
this,  it  would  probably  perish." 

As  a  curious  use  of  the  willow,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely 
that  the  roots  are  more  readily  changed  into  branches,  and  the  branches  into 
roots,  than  in  any  other  species  of  a  tree.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  take  up 
a  plant,  and  bury  the  whole  of  the  branches  in  the  soil,  leaving  the  whole  of 
the  roots  above  ground.  Poiret,  the  writer  of  the  article,  says  he  saw  this 
done,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  with  a  great  number  of  plants  of  & 
alba;  that  the  larger  twisted  roots  became  the  principal  branches,  and  pre- 
served their  general  forms ;  but  that  the  young  shoots  produced  by  these  took 
the  forms  and  appearances  common  to  the  species  in  its  natural  state. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  willow  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
celebrated  by  any  of  the  Greek  poets,  nor  by  any  of  the  Latins,  before  the 
Augustan  age.  Herodotus,  however,  speaks  of  the  willow  divining-rods  of 
the  ancient  Scythians ;  and  the  use  of  the  willow  in  basketwork,  &c,  is  men- 
tioned by  many  of  the  Latin  prose  writers.  Martial  alludes  to  *the  baskets 
(bascaudce)  made  of  willow  twigs  by  the  ancient  Britons. 

"  Barbara  de  ptctis  veni  bascauda  Britannii : 
Sed  me  jam  marult  dicerc  Roma  suam," 

"  From  Britain*i  painted  ions  I  came, 
And  Basket  is  my  barbarous  name : 
But  now  I  am  so  modish  grown, 
That  Rome  would  claim  me  for  her  own." 

The  druids  are  said  to  have  formed  huge  figures  of  wickerwork,  which,  on 
great  occasions,  were  filled  with  criminals,  and  set  fire  to  (see  Sat.  Mag.9 
vol.  i.  p.  74.) :  but  these  baskets,  according  to  Burnet  and  others,  were 
formed  of  the  twigs  of  the  oak,  and  not  the  willow.  Virgil,  Lucan,  and 
many*other  of  the  Latin  poets,  speak  of  the  boats,  shields,  and  other  articles 
formed,  both  by  the  Britons  and  Romans,  from  the  twigs  and  branches  of  this 
tree. 


•*  The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine, 

of  sla 


Then  Una  the  work  with  spoils  of  slaughter'd  kme." 

Rows'*  Lucan,  book  iv. 

Ovid  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  situation  in  which  willows  generally 
grow:  — 

"  A  hollow  vale,  where  watery  torrents  gush, 
Sinks  in  the  plain ;  the  osier  and  tho  rush, 
The  marshy  sedge  and  bending  willow,  nod 
Their  trailing  foliage  o'er  the  oozy  sod."  Met.,  Kb.  viL 
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Among  the  British  poets  who  have  sung  this  plant,  most  have  alluded  to  the 
willow  being  considered  the  emblem  of  despairing  love.     Herrick  says,  — 

"  A  willow  garland  thou  didst  send 

Perfumed  last  day  to  me ; 
Which  did  but  only  this  portend, 

I  was  forsook  by  thee. 
Since  so  it  is,  I  '11  tell  thee  what. 

To-morrow  thou  shalt  see 
Me  wear  the  willow,  after  that 

To  die  upon  the  tree  :'* 

and  Spenser  calls  the  tree 

"  The  willow,  worn  bj  fjrlorn  paramour.** 

8hakspeare  thus  represents  Dido  lamenting  the  loss  of  -flEneas :  — 

■—  "  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand, 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  wared  her  lore 
To  come  again  to  Carthage  \" 

and,  again,  in  relating  the  death  of  Ophelia, — 

"  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt  the  brook 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make, 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies  and  loog  purple*. 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  silver  broke  ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  In  the  weeping  brook." 


Cowper  says, 


"  We  pass  a  gulf  In  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink.' 


The  allusions  to  this  tree  by  modern  poets  are  still  more  numerous ;  but,  as 
they  are  too  many  to  be  all  quoted,  and  as  most  of  them  are,  besides,  very  well 
known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following :  — 

m 

"  Odours  abroad  the  winds  of  morning  breathe, 

And,  fresh  with  dew,  the  herbage  sprang  beneath  : 

Down  from  the  hills  that  gently  sloped  away 

To  the  broad  river  shining  Into  day 
•    They  pass'd ;  along  the  brink  the  path  they  kept, 

Where  high  aloof  o'erarching  willows  wept, 

Whose  silvery  foliage  glisten 'd  in  the  beam, 

And  floating  shadows  fringed  the  chequer'd  stream.*'       MoirrooMBBT. 

The  quotation  from  Lord  Byron,  given  below,  refers  to  the  weeping  willow, 
and  to  the  beautiful  passage,  hereafter  quoted,  when  speaking  of  £alix  baby- 
ldnica,  from  the  Psalms  of  David. 

"  On  the  willow  thy  harp  is  suspended, 
O  Salem !  its  sound  should  lie  free ; 
And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended 

But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 
And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  notes  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me."        Hebrew  Melodies. 

The  legendary  origin  of  the  weeping  willow,  according  to  the  Arabian  story- 
tellers, is  as  follows.  "  They  say  that,  after  David  had  married  Bathsheba,  he  was 
one  day  playing  on  his  harp  in  his  private  chamber,  when  he  found  two  strangers 
opposite  to  him,  though  he  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  intrude 
upon  his  privacy.  These  strangers  were  angels,  who  made  him  convict  himself 
of  his  crime,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  related  in  Holy  Writ.  David  then 
recognised  in  the  strangers  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  and  was  sensible  of  the 
heinousness  of  his  offence.  Forthwith  he  threw  himself  upon  the  floor,  and 
shed  tears  of  bitter  repentance.  There  he  lay  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
upon  his  face,  weeping  and  trembling  before  the  judgment  of  the  Lord.  As 
many  tears  of  repentance  as  the  whole  human  race  have  shed,  and  will  shed  on 
account  of  their  sins,  from  the  time  of  David  till  the  judgment-day,  so  many 
did  David  weep  in  those  forty  days,  all  the  while  moaning  forth  psalms  of 
penitence.    The  tears  from  his  eyes  formed  two  streams,  which  ran  from  the 
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closet  into  the  anteroom,  and  thence  into  the  garden.  Where  they  sank 
into  the  ground,  there  sprang  up  two  trees,  the  weeping  willow,  and  the 
frankincense  tree :  the  first  weeps  and  mourns,  and  the  second  is  incessantly 
shedding  big  tears,  in  memory  of  the  sincere  repentance  of  David."  (Lan- 
guage of  Flowers,  p.  39.)  The  branches  of  one  of  the  weeping  willows  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  said  to  have  caught  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  be  passed  under  the  tree  in  a  boat  on  that 
river ;  a  circumstance  which  made  the  Babylonish  diviners  predict  his  early 
death. 

Soil  and  Situation.  Almost  all  the  willows  are  found  naturally  either  in  a 
cold  soil  and  moist  climate,  or,  if  in  a  Randy  soil,  within  reach  of  water.  The 
low-growing  kinds  are  sometimes,  however,  found  in  dry  arid  soils ;  but  in 
such  soils  they  are  never  in  a  thriving  state.  Willows  are  very  seldom  found 
growing  on  moist  peat  bogs ;  the  only  species  observed  in  such  situations 
by  Steele  being  the  S.  caprea  and  the  S.  pentandra,  and  these  only  sparingly 
in  peat  002  that  was  dry.  (See  Steele's  History  of  Peat  Moss,  p.  4.)  This 
author  tried  the  S.  alba,  S.  fragilis,  S.  viminalis,  and,  in  general,  all  the  largest 
and  best  willows,  in  every  possible  way,  in  peat  soils ;  and  states  that  he  is 
"  satisfied  that  they  will  not  grow  there,  even  on  the  sides  of  moss  (peat  bog) 
ditches."  (Steele  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  256.)  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  moss  here  spoken  of  consists  entirely  of  neat,  without  any  admixture  of 
earthy  matter ;  and  is  totally  different  from  tne  heath  mould,  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  is  often  improperly  called  peat.  It  is  observed  by 
Desfontaines,  that  willows,  taken  from  the  Alps,  and  planted  in  gardens,  so 
completely  change  their  character  and  general  aspect,  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nisable for  the  same  species.  Narrow  leaves  become  broad ;  those  which  are 
shaggy  and  woolly,  often  smooth  and  shining ;  and  plants  only  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  high 
attain  the  height  of  two  or  three  yards.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  the 
wood  of  willows,  whether  that  of  the  trunks  and  branches,  or  of  the  young 
shoots,  is  smaller,  harder,  tougher,  and  more  compact  and  durable,  than  that 
of  willows  grown  in  rich  moist  soils.  In  dry  soils,  also,  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  much  slower  than  in  moist  ones.  From  these  data,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  deduced,  that,  when  the  object  of  growing  willows  is  to  preserve  the 
forms  which  they  have  in  their  natural  habitats,  these  habitats  should  be  imi- 
tated as  much  as  possible ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  object  is  to 
ascertain  what  are  species,  and  what  only  varieties,  the  soil  and  situation 
should  be  uniform  for  all  the  sorts,  of  a  richer  quality,  and  of  a  description 
more  favourable  for  rapid  growth,  than  what  occurs  to  the  average  number  of 
sorts  in  a  state  of  nature.  Where  bulky  produce,  either  in  timber,  branches, 
rods,  or  twigs,  is  the  object,  the  soil  ought  to  be  good,  and  the  situation  and 
other  circumstances  favourable  to  rapid  growth.  The  best  situation,  when 
the  object  is  free  and  rapid  growth,  is  on  the  sides  of  rivers  and  brooks  which 
pass  through  a  level  country.  In  such  situations,  the  timber  producing  kinds 
attain  a  larger  size  than  in  any  other ;  and  larger  hoops  and  basket-rods  are 
there  also  produced :  but  both  kinds  of  produce  may  also  be  obtained  in  dry 
upland  soils,  that  are  deep  and  free ;  and  the  wood  from  such  soils  will  be  of 
a  finer  grain,  and  the  hoops  and  basket-rods  smaller  and  tougher,  than  when 
the  growth  has  been  impelled  by  an  extraordinary  supply  of  water.  The  best 
tree  willow  for  thriving  in  dry  uplands  is  the  S.  alba ;  and  the  best  basket 
willow  is  the  grey  or  brindled  willow,  first  recommended  by  Phillips  of  Ely, 
under  that  name. 

Propagation.  All  the  w'.llows  are  propagated  by  cuttings ;  though  Some  of 
the  more  rare  alpine  kinds  root  with  difficulty.  Some  species  propagate  very 
readily  from  seeds ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  grafting,  and  other 
similar  modes  of  propagation,  would  be  as  successful  in  this  genus  as  in  most 
others.  The  cuttings  for  plants  which  are  to  be  grown  in  nurseries  previously 
to  their  removal  to  their  final  situation  may  be  made  of  one-year-old  wood, 
about  1  ft.  in  length,  cut  straight  across  at  the  lower  end,  and  sloping  at 
the  upper  end.    They  may  be  about  1  ft.  in  length,  9  in*  of  which  should 
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be  inserted  in  the  soil;  the  cutting  being  placed  perpendicularly,  and  the 
soil  pressed  firmly  to  it,  more  especially  at  its  lower  extremity.  The  reason 
why  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  is  cut  directly  across,  and  not  sloping  like 
the  upper  end,  is,  that  it  may  form  an  equal  callosity  all  round  it,  and,  con- 
sequently, throw  out  an  equal  number  or  roots  from  that  callosity  on  every 
side.  The  reason  why  the  cutting  is  placed  upright  is,  that  the  roots  may  be 
principally  formed  at  its  lower  extremity ;  because  that  makes  a  handsomer 
and  more  symmetrical  plant  than  when  the  roots  are  protruded  partly  from 
the  lower  end,  and  partly  from  the  side.  It  is  found  from  experience,  that, 
when  a  cutting  is  put  in  in  a  sloping  direction,  roots  are  protruded  nearly 
equally  through  all  that  part  that  is  buried  in  the  ground,  unless  the  soil  has 
been  more  closely  pressed  against  one  part  than  another;  in  which  case 
the  roots  will  there  be  protruded  in  greater  abundance ;  and,  if  the  soil  has 
not  been  pressed  to  the  lower  extremity,  it  will' probably  produce  no  roots 
at  all  there,  but  rot.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  cutting  is  cut  in  a  sloping 
direction,  merely  to  throw  off  the  rain.  When  willows  are  to  be  planted 
where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  cuttings  may  be  made  of  the  two-years-old 
wood,  about  %  ft.  long,  and  cut  in  a  sloping  direction  at  both  ends.  The 
advantages  of  choosing  the  two-years-old  wood  is,  that  the  plants  produced 
are  more  vigorous,  which  is  not  always  desirable  in  plants  that  are  to  be  trans- 
planted, on  account  of  their  greater  bulk,  and  the  consequent  expense  of 
their  removal.  The  cuttings  of  the  two-years-old  wood  should  be  inserted 
in  the  ground,  either  by  means  of  an  iron-pointed  dibber,  or  merely  by  being 
pushed  in,  at  least  10  in.  in  length,  and  made  firm  by  treading,  They  should 
be  inserted  in  a  slanting  direction ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  also  of 
being  made  firm  during  the  whole  length  of  the  part  buried  in  the  soil, 
roots  are  protruded  not  only  at  the  lower  end,  but  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  part  which  is  in  the  ground.  This  mode  of  making  cuttings, 
and  of  inserting  them,  is  more  particularly  necessary  when  a  plantation  of 
willows  is  made  in  a  grassy  surface  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  streams.  Cut- 
tings of  the  smaller  kinds  of  willows,  and  especially  of  those  kinds  which  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  strike,  should  be  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady 
situation,  and  kept  moist.  The  few  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  strike 
should  have  their  cuttings  formed  of  the  growing  wood  with  the  leaves  on ; 
and,  after  being  planted  in  sand,  they  should  be  covered  with  a  hand-glass* 
The  best  season  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  the  winter's  wood  is  the  autumn, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  buds  swell  during  the  winter,  and  are  ready  to 
grow  with  vigour  in  the  spring ;  but  in  wet  soil,  and  in  climates  where  they 
are  liable  to  be  loosened  by  the  frost  in  the  winter  season,  cuttings  planted  in 
autumn  ought  to  be  made  firm  a  second  time  in  the  spring. 

The  principal  willow  which  propagates  itself  by  seeds  in  Europe  is  the  S. 
caprea,  and  its  very  numerous  allied  kinds.  The  seeds  are  small  and  black,  and 
enveloped  in  a  tuft  of  cottony  matter.  They  are  ripe  in  May,  or  early  in 
June;  and  they  are  speedily  dispersed  by  the  wind.  If  they  fall  in  soil 
moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  or  if  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  happen  soon 
afterwards,  they  will  spring  up  in  three  weeks,  and  produce  plants  3  in.  or 
4  in.  high  before  the  end  of  the  season.  In  France,  Bosc  informs  us,  this 
kind  of  willow  is  sometimes  raised  from  seed,  in  the  government  nurseries, 
for  transplantation  into  the  national  forests ;  and  all  that  it  requires  is,  to  be 
sown  on  an  even  surface,  well  watered,  and  very  slightly  covered  with  loose 
litter.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  willow  haying  ever  been  grafted,  though  we 
think  very  curious  and  beautiful  plants  might  be  formed  by  grafting  the 
trailing  sorts  standard  high,  or  by  grafting  a  number  of  sorts  on  one  tree. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  seedling  willows  are  collected  in  the  indigenous 
woods  by  the  country  people,  by  whom  they  are  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen, 
who  grow  them  for  one  or  two  years,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  planting 
in  coppice-woods. 

Culture.  The  first  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  culture  of  any  species 
of  willow,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  is,  to  determine  whether  the  male  or  the 
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female  plant  is  the  more  desirable  kind  for  the  object  of  the  cultivator.  There 
ean  be  no  doubt  that  the  female  of  every  species  is  the  more  vigorous-growing 
plant ;  and,  consequently,  where  timber  or  coppice-wood,  hoops,  or  rods  for 
the  larger  kinds  of  basketwork,  are  the  produce  wanted,  the  female  of  the 
species  to  be  cultivated  ought  to  be  preferred,  however  difficult  it  may  be, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  nursery  culture  of  willows,  to  procure  plants 
the  sex  of  which  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
when  tough,  yet  delicate,  rods  are  required  for  basket-making,  not  only  the 
finer-growing  species,  but  the  males  of  these  species,  ought  to  be  selected.  It 
ought  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  willows,  to  be  of 
any  use,  either  as  basket-rods,  hoops,  poles,  or  timber  trees,  must  annually 
ripen  their  shoots ;  and  that,  in  cold  climates,  this  cannot  be  done  where 
they  are  grown  in  soil  which  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  late  in  the 
season.  Hence  the  colder  the  climate,  the  drier  should  be  the  Boil;  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  perfectly  ripening  the  wood.  In  regard  to  gene- 
ral management,  few  ligneous  plants  require  so  little  care  as  the  willow,  when 
cultivated  as  timber  or  coppice-wood;  but  considerable  care  is  requisite 
where  it  is  grown  for  hoops  or  rods  for  wickerwork. 

Culture  of  Tree  Willows.  Willow  groves,  or  plantations  of  the  tree  iir 
masses  for  the  production  of  timber,  are  best  formed  in  low  moist  bottoms, 
which,  however,  must  be  drained  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  soil  may 
never  become  saturated  with  stagnant  water.  When  planted  in  rows,  or  as 
single  trees,  the  most  eligible  situation  for  the  willow  is  along  the  high 
banks  of  rivers,  brooks,  or  ditches.  Some  sorts,  and  especially  S.  alba  and 
S.  Russellfona,  may  also  be  planted  in  upland  soil  in  masses ;  and  S.  caprea 
will  succeed  in  cold,  boggy,  or  marshy  soil,  if  drained  ,*  but  neither  this  nor 
any  other  kind  of  tree  willow  will  produce  timber  in  peat,  gravel,  sand,  or 
chalk.  When  willows  are  intended  to  remain  where  they  are  first  planted, 
and  to  grow  up  as  trees,  all  that  is  necessary,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
growth,  is  to  cut  off  all  the  shoots  but  the  strongest  one,  which  is  left  to 
become  the  stem  of  the  future  tree.  The1  after-management  of  thinning, 
pruning,  &c,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  routine  culture  of  timber 
trees.  In  felling  willow  trees  when  the  bark  is  an  object,  the  trees  may 
either  be  barked  standing,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  cut  down  in  the  August 
following  ;  or  cut  down  in  May,  and  disbarked  while  lying  on  the  ground. 

Choice  of  Species  for  growing  as  Timber  Trees,  S.  alba,  which  will  attain  the 
height  of  from  60  ft.  to  80ft.  in  20  years.  S.  RusseWuzna  and  S.  fragilis, 
which  are  frequently  confounded ;  and,  indeed,  in  external  appearance 
differ  very  slightly  from  each  other,  except  in  size.  S,  HusseWiana  grows 
as  rapidly,  and  to  as  great  a  height,  as  S.  alba ;  but  S.  fragilis,  though  it  grows 
with  equal  rapidity,  does  not  attain  so  great  a  height.  S  caprea,  and  some 
of  its  allied  kinds,  grow  as  rapidly  as  S.  fragilis  for  three  or  four  years  ; 
and  will  attain  nearly  the  same  height  as  that  species  in  the  same  time ; 
that  is,  on  good  soil,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  twenty  years.  According  to  Bosc, 
S.  caprea  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  tree  willows  grown  in  France. 
Other  willows,  which  attain  a  timber-like  size,  or  about  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  twenty 
years,  are,  S.  triandra,  S.  rotundata,  S.  liicida,  S.  Meyeriana,  S.  prsevcox,  S. 
Fontedera/ta,  S.  acuminata,  8.  pentandra,  S.  vitelllna,  and  S.  amygdalina. 
Many,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  other  species,  in  good  soil,  if  allowed  sufficient 
room,  and  trained  to  a  single  stem,  would  attain  the  size  and  character  of 
trees ;  but,  with  a  view  to  timber,  the  four  species  first  mentioned,  viz.  S, 
alba,  S.  Russellwntf,  S.  fragilis,  and  S.  caprea,  are  alone  worth  cultivating. 

Culture  of  the  Willow  as  Coppice-wood.  The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose 
are  8.  caprea  and  its  allied  kinds.  Plants  may  either  be  raised  from 
cuttings  or  from  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
plantation,  they  may  be  placed  at  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  apart  every  way ;  and  afterwards 
thinned  out  as  the  stools  increase  in  size.  No  other  species  of  willow  will 
produce  such  vigorous  shoots  in  a  bad  soil ;  and  in  a  good  soil,  after  being 
cut  over,  shoots  of  one  year  may  frequently  be  found  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in 
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length,  and  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end.  Such  shoots  make  excellent 
hoops,  or  rods  for  cratework,  hurdles,  and  different  other  wickerworks,  and  also 
rods  for  tying  plants,  and  for  fencing.  In  good  soil,  a  coppice  of  this 
species,  will  produce  the  greatest  return  in  poles,  hoops,  and  rods,  every  five, 
six,  seven,  or  eight  years ;  and  in  middling  soil,  where  it  is  grown  chiefly  for 
faggot-wood,  it  will  produce  the  greatest  return  every  three,  four,  or  five 
years.  In  bad  soil  (and  on  such  soil  only  should  it  be  grown  for  the  leaves), 
the  plants  should  be  cut  over  every  year,  or  every  two  years,  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  the  leaves  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  bay,  and  afterwards 
stacked.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  great  prejudice  in  Britain  against 
feeding  cattle  with  the  shoots  of  any  description  of  ligneous  plant,  either  in  a 
green  or  dried  state :  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  there  is  one  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  furze ;  and,  if  that  is  found  so  well  worth  culture  as  a  herbage 
plant,  why  may  not  the  willow  be  found  equally  advantageous  for  a  similar 
purpose,  under  particular  circumstances  of  soil,  situation,  and  climate  ? 

For  the  coarser  description  of  basketwork,  the  plants  in  a  coppice-wood 
may  be  cut  over  every  year  in  the  beginning  of  November.  To  preserve  the 
vigour  of  the  stools,  the  shoots  should  not  be  cut  over  when  in  a  green  state, 
in  August,  for  two  years  in  succession ;  but  a  crop  of  the  twigs  with  the 
leaves  on,  cut  at  the  end  of  August,  should  alternate  with  a  crop  of  the 
twigs  without  the  leaves,  cut  in  the  following  year  in  November.  (See  Bote 
Nouv.  Cours.  (TAgri.,  torn  xiii.  p.  440.)  These  rules  are  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Varrennes  de  Fenille,  that  the  poorer  the  soil  is,  the  oftener 
the  wood  that  grows  on  it  ought  to  be  cut  over. 

The  Culture  of  the  Willow  Jbr  Hoop*.  The  best  sorts  for  this  purpose  are 
S.  viminalis  and  S.  caprea.  It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Walker,  that  the  S.  vimi- 
nalis was  cultivated  for  hoops,  in  Holland,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
herring  fishery  in  that  country,  which,  according  to  M'Culloch,  was  in  1164 ; 
or,  rather,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Dutch  learning  to  pickle  their  herrings,  and 
pack  them  in  barrels,  which  they  were  taught  to  dp  by  Beukelson,  who  died  in 
1397,  and  to  whose  memory  Charles  V.  erected  a  magnificent  tomb  at  Biervliet, 
near  Sluys.  The  Dutch  boors,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  sexes  of  willows,  selected  those  plants  of  S.  viminalis  that 
appeared  to  them  to  be  of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  and  thus  unintentionally 
propagated  only  the  female.  As  all  the  plants  of  S.  viminalis  grown  in 
Scotland  were  originally  obtained  from  Holland,  they  are,  consequently, 
almost  all  females ;  and  we  suppose  the  same  thing  is  the  case  in  England* 
We  mention  this  circumstance  here,  because  it  shows  the  practical  use  that 
may  be  made  of  a  botanical  knowledge  of  willows ;  since,  by  ordering  the 
female  only  of  any  given  species,  the  planter  may  be  sure  of  having  all  strong 
and  vigorous-growing  plants.  The  soil,  for  a  plantation  of  hoop  willows, 
ought  to  be  good  and  deep,  well  trenched,  and  even  manured,  before  planting 
the  sets.  It  should  be  in  a  situation  naturally  moist,  but  so  thoroughly 
drained  as  at  no  time  to  be  stagnated  by  water.  The  drains  should  be  at 
regular  distances,  so  as  to  throw  the  surface  between  them  into  beds,  or  compart- 
ments ;  and  they  may  be  made  open,  or  built  up  on  the  sides,  and  covered 
with  flagstone.  If  they  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  filled  with  water  at 
pleasure,  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  that  circumstance  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants.  Hoop  willows  may  be  grown 
along  the  high  banks  of  rivers  or  ditches  where  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
will  reach  the  water,  but  where  the  great  body  of  them  are  in  the  soil  above 
its  level,  with  perfect  success ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  plant  them  upon  poor  or 
dry  soil,  or  upon  soil,  whether  rich  or  poor,  which  is  continually  saturated 
with  water  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface.  The  cuttings  may  be 
planted  in  rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  at  18  in.  distance  in  the  rows.  The  shoots  pro- 
duced should  not  be  cut  off  till  the  second  year  after  planting ;  as  by  this  time, 
as  Sang  observes,  "  they  will  generally  have  formed  one  strong  shoot,  with, 
probably,  some  inferior  twigs.  At  the  first  cutting,  care  must  be  had  not  to 
allow  any  part  of  the  small  twigs  or  side  shoots  to  be  left,  but  to  cut  them 
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clean  off:  were  a  port  of  these  small  shoots  allowed  to  remain,  they  might 
produce  a  crop  of  twigs  fit  for  wickerwork,  but  by  no  means  adapted  for 
Loops.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  good  growths  for  that  purpose,  than  a 
profusion  of  inferior  ones.  At  no  period  should  any  one  stool  be  allowed 
to  bear  many  shoots,  otherwise  they  will  be  small  and  worthless.  Every 
manager  of  willows  has  it  in  his  power  to  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of 
shoots  on  the  plants  under  his  care ;  for,  if  he  take  off  the  shoots  clean  by  the 
stem  of  the  plant,  in  spring,  the  number  of  shoots  will  be  proportionally 
diminished  in  the  following  season."  (Plant.  Kal.,  p.  533.)  Rods  for  hoops 
may  be  cut  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year's  growtn,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  hoops  wanted.  In  poor  soil,  or  in  plantations  nearly  worn  out, 
the  rods  will  require  three  years'  growth  to  enable  them  to  attain  their  proper 
size.  "  The  proper  season  for  cutting  willow  rods  intended  for  hoops  is 
any  time  during  the  month  of  November,  immediately  after  the  leaves  have 
dropped.  The  cut  should  be  made  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  place 
whence  the  shoot  issued ;  and  it  should  be  in  a  sloping  direction,  at  the  back 
of  the  uppermost  bud  left  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  on  the  stool.  In  cut- 
ting hoop  willows  from  the  stools,  the  swell  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  only 
should  be  left.  This  part  is  amply  furnished  with  proper  buds,  to  serve  as 
outlets  for  the  rising  sap ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  leave  so  much  at  the 
bottom  of  those  as  w  necessary  in  the  case  of  basket  willows,  especially  as  fewer 
shoots  are  required  in  the  present  case."  (Ibid.,  p.  534. )  We  agree  with  Sang  in 
being  "  decidedly  hostile  to  the  barbarous"  manner  in  which  coopers  frequently 
cut  hoops  from  the  stools.  Under  the  idea  of  preventing  the  hoops  from  being 
split,  they  hack  the  rods  off  by  cutting  downwards  with  a  hand-bill ;  "  and 
thus  the  under  part  left  upon  the  stool  is  split  into  many  pieces,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  plant."  (Ibid.)  The  duration  of  willow  plantations 
grown  for  the  hoops  is  considerably  longer  than  when  they  are  grown  for 
basket-making;  because,  in  consequence  of  the  stronger  shoots,  and  of  their 
remaining  on  the  stools  two  or  three  years,  greater  strength  is  thrown  into 
the  root. 

The  Culture  of  Willows  for  Basket-Rods.  Almost  all  the  species  of  willows 
may  be  grown  tor  this  purpose ;  but  some  are  greatly  preferable  to  others. 
The  most  vigorous-growing  basket  willow  is,  unquestionably,  S.  viminalis ; 
and  it  is  also  the  sort  most  generally  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  It  has 
no  disadvantage  that  we  are  aware  of,  except  that  in  cold  wet  seasons,  and 
in  a  moist  soil,  it  does  not  always  ripen  the  points  of  its  shoots.  S.  rubra, 
S.  Forbyatw,  S.  decfpiens^  and  S.  stipularis  are  excellent  species,  of  less 
vigorous  growth  than  S.  viminalis,  which  ripen  the  points  of  their  shoots 
perfectly  in  most  seasons.  The  best  of  these  is,  perhaps,  S.  Forbydna.  S. 
triandra  is  nearly  as  vigorous  as  S.  viminalis.  S.  i/elix,  S.  vitellina, 
and  S.  purpurea  are  very  desirable  species,  where  small  tough  rods  are  re- 
quired. Various  other  sorts  might  be  mentioned ;  but  these  we  consider  as  by 
far  the  most  valuable.  The  soil  for  basket  willows  ought  to  be  deep,  well 
drained,  and  thoroughly  prepared ;  and  the  situation  ought  to  be  low,  level, 
and  naturally  moist;  and,  if  there  is  a  command  of  water  for  irrigation,  so 
much  the  better.  "  There  are  few  soils,"  Sang  observes,  "  that  will  not  bear 
willows;  yet  some  situations  are  very  unfit  for  them.  Dry  and  exposed 
grounds,  peat  moss,  and  land  covered  with  standing  water,  or  a  quagmire,  are 
not  at  all  suitable.  Hollows,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of  rich,  soft, 
earthy  particles,  and  which  can  be  laid  dry,  are  the  most  eligible  for  converting 
into  osierie8 ;  and,  if  such  can  be  occasionally  soaked  with  water  during  the 
dry  months  in  summer,  the  situation  may  be  considered  perfect.  Completely 
draining  the  site  of  a  basket  willow  plantation  is  the  first  step  towards  its 
formation,  and  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  it.  Drains,  in  any  soil  which  is  to  be  occupied 
with  a  permanent  crop  of  trees,  should  be  constructed  upon  principles  of 
durability.  If  the  drains  be  what  are  called  rubble  drains,  the  interstices  will 
soon  be  filled  up  with  the  fibres  of  the  willow  roots,  which  Mill  creep  down 
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to  imbibe  the  oozing  water.  They  ought,  therefore,  either  to  be  open  drains* 
or  drains  built  on  the  sides,  and  covered  over  with  flags,  to  prevent  their 
being  choked  up  with  the  roots.  A  variety  of  cases  may,  however,  occur, 
where  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  covered  drains  ;  or  where,  perhaps,  the 
expense  might  operate  as  a  prohibition  to  doing  so  with  the  view  of  planting 
willows.  In  such  cases,  the  ground  may  be  formed  into  beds  of  a  less  or 
greater  size,  according  to  circumstances,  by  open  cuts,  or  drains,  of  a  sufficient 
width  and  depth  to  keep  the  soil  dry.  These  open  drains  will  require  to  be 
cleaned  out  every  autumn  and  spring;  and  the  cleanings  may  be  scattered 
over  the  general  surface  of  the  beds.  In  preparing  ground  for  an  osier  plan* 
tation,  if  the  soil  be  poor,  it  should  be  as  well  dressed  with  dung  as  if  it  were 
intended  for  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley.  The  manure  most  proper  for  willows 
is  stable  dung."  (Plant.  Kal.y  p.  526.)  Sang  "  tried  lime  as  a  manure  for 
willows,  but  found  the  twigs  much  fired,  or  spotted,  with  a  sort  of  canker ;  and, 
in  attempting  to  bend  them,  they  readily  broke  over  at  the  cankered  place. 
Indeed,  if  a  plantation  of  osiers  be  formed  previously  to  a  thorough  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  the  saving  of  the  first  expense  will  be 
found  a  most  severe  loss  in  the  end,  by  the  diminution  of  the  crop  in  the  suc- 
ceeding seasons.  In  no  case  should  a  plantation  of  willows  be  attempted, 
but  in  prepared  ground ;  except,  perhaps,  where  a  few  rows  may  be  intro* 
duced  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  river,  or  on  the  top  of  the  banks  of  ditches, 
which  form,  in  many  instances,  the  barrier  of  the  waters,  where  the  soil  can 
scarcely  be  dug  or  otherwise  ameliorated.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  being 
good  management  than  planting  the  truncheons  in  grass  land,  and  allowing 
the  sward  to  remain  green  under,  or  among  the  crop.  Having  fixed  upon 
the  spot,  and  having  also  carefully  prepared  the  ground,  the  next  step  is  to 
procure  plants.  These  should  be  of  the  last  year's  wood,  or  of  shoots  of  one 
year  old,  taken  from  the  under  end  of  well-ripened  shoots  of  good  size, 
and  cut  in  a  slanting  direction,  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  they  should  be  in 
lengths  of  I  ft.  or  1  ft.  4  in.  Every  vigorous  shoot  will  afford  two  or  three 
plants.  The  upper  end,  as  far  as  it  appears  soft,  being  unripe,  should  be  dis- 
carded ;  because  such-  wood  will  only  produce  weak  plants,  and  will  not 
make  such  good  roots  the  first  season,  as  the  firmer  parts  of  the  shoots  will 
do.  Pieces  of  two-years-old  shoots  of  the  same  length,  and  cut  in  the  same 
manner,  may  also  be  used ;  but  these  are  more  expensive,  and  not  better  for 
the  purpose,  than  the  former.  The  distances  at  which  osiers  for  baskets  or 
wickcrwork  ought  to  be  planted  are  18  in.  between  the  rows,  and  12  in. 
apart  in  the  rows.  This  distance  will  not  be  too  thick  for  at  least  five  or  six 
years ;  but,  after  that  period,  every  alternate  plant  should  be  stubbed  up; 
which  will  leave  those  remaining  at  2  ft.  apart  in  the  rows."  (Ibid.,  p.  529.) 
"  Osier  plantations,"  Sang  continues,  "  must  be  carefully  hoed  and  cleaned 
every  year.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a  good  crop  of  twigs, 
after  due  preparation  of  the  soil,  than  keeping  it  and  the  plants  clean.  The 
stools  should  be  carefully  attended  to  annually,  from  the  first  year  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  twigs,  in  order  to  keep  them  clear  of  rotten  stumps,  and  not 
to  allow  them  to  be  overcrowded  at  the  bottoms  of  the  shoots.  When  these 
have  become  too  numerous,  they  should  be  carefully  thinned  out,  and  also  cut 
down,  leaving  only  an  eye  or  two  at  the  bottom  of  each,  until  they  be  dimi- 
nished to  such  a  number  as  the  stool  is  capable  of  supporting  with  vigour 
throughout  the  season.  A  basket-maker  finds  more  service  from  one  shoot  of 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  length,  than  from  four  of  3  ft.  in  length ;  and  one  of  the  first 
dimensions  will  not  exhaust  the  stool  or  the  land  so  much  as  four  of  the 
others.  The  proper  season  for  cleaning  and  thinning  the  stocks  is  from  the 
1st  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April."  (Ibid.,  p.  530.)  The  rationale  of 
choosing  this  season  for  the  operation  of  cleaning  the  plants  is,  that,  if  it  were 
performed  in  the  autumn,  the  germs  of  the  buds  existing  at  the  base  of  the 
small  shoots  cleaned  off  would  swell  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  be 
liable  to  throw  out  shoots  in  the  following  spring ;  whereas,  by  delaying  the 
cutting  off  of  these  till  the  sap  is  in  motion,  the  germs  remain  dormant,  the 
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whole  current  of  the  sap  being  taken  up  by  the  buds  already  fully  formed. 
"  The  cleaning  of  the  plants,"  Sang  continues,  "is  done  with  a  sharp  knife;  and, 
if  it  has  been  regularly  attended  to  from  the  establishment  of  the  plantation, 
it  is  neither  troublesome  nor  expensive :  indeed,  this  care  is  necessary,  were 
it  only  for  keeping  the  plants  free  from  destructive  insects.  The  shoots 
should  not  be  cut  till  the  second  autumn  after  planting;  for,  by  being  allowed 
to  remain  uncut  for  such  a  length  of  time,  the  stools  become  stronger  and  more 
able  to  produce  a  good  crop,  than  if  cut  at  an  earlier  period.  Indeed,  by  the 
third  autumn  after  planting,  under  the  above  management,  the  crop  will  be 
of  very  considerable  value."  (Ibid.,  p.  332.) 

Cutting.  The  proper  season  for  cutting  basket  willows  is  the  autumn, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  advantage  of  cutting  at  this 
season  is,  that  the  buds  which  are  left  to  produce  the  shoots  for  the  succeed- 
ing crop  immediately  begin  to  swell,  and  grow  in  strength  during  the  winter ; 
and,  consequently,  they  make  much  earlier  and  stronger  shoots  in  the  following 
spring.  Immediately  after  cutting  the  rods,  they  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  each 
generally  about  3  ft.  9  in.  in  girt,  and  if  they  are  not  intended  to  be  used  green, 
that  is  with  the  bark  on,  they  are  set  on  their  thick  ends  in  standing  water, 
to  the  depth  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  Here  they  remain  during  winter  and  spring, 
till  the  shoots  begin  to  sprout,  which  generally  happens,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  about  the  end  of  ^February,  when  tney  are  ready  to  be  peeled. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  osiers  are  cut  with  the  leaves  on,  in  which  case  they 
should  never  be  tied  up  in  bundles,  on  account  of  the  fermentation  that  would 
be  produced  by  binding  them  closely  together  in  that  state;  but  the  rods 
should  be  set  up  thinly  and  loosely  on  end,  their  tops  leaning  against  a  rod 
supported  on  two  props. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  when  a  basket-maker  purchases  green  rods,  he  measures 
the  bundles,  or  bolts,  as  they  are  termed,  by  a  band  an  ell  long  (1}  yard,  or 
S  ft.  9  in.) ;  which  band,  previously  to  tying  it  round  the  rods,  he  marks  at  the 
point  to  which  the  given  length  extends* :  with  this  he  binds  the  bundle  as  soon 
as  it  appears  large  enough  to  fill  the  band,  and  afterwards  completes  the  bundle 
by  pushing  under  the  band  as  many  rods  as  he  can.  For  this  purpose,  the  large 
rods  are  laid  aside,  from  their  filling  up  the  given  space  more  quickly  than  the 
smaller  ones ;  and  all  the  rods  must  be  laid  parallel  to  one  another  in  the 
bundle.  Three  bands  are  bound  round  each  bundle ;  viz.  one  towards  each 
extremity,  and  the  third  in  the  middle.  The  one  nearest  the  lower  end,  which 
should  be  at  the  distance  of  1  ft.  6  in.  from  the  bottom,  is  the  measuring  band. 
In  forming  their  bundles,  basket-makers  tie  up  a  small  armful  (which  they  call  a 
calf),  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  so  that  the  ends 
extend  about  1  ft.  beyond  the  bottom,  and  tie  it  up  in  this  state.  By  lifting 
up  the  bundle  a  few  times,  and  letting  it  fail  on  its  base  to  the  ground,  the 
calf  is  driven  up,  and,  acting  as  a  wedge,  tightens  the  bundle.  A  machine 
■called  a  dumb-boy,  made  of  wood  and  rope,  is  used  by  some  purchasers  for 
compressing  the  greatest  possible  number  of  rods  into  a  bundle.  Another 
machine,  called  a  cow,  which  is  made  of  iron,  has  a  still  greater  power  of 
compression  than  the  dumb-boy.  The  usual  price  for  common  green  osiers, 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  is  Is.  6d.  per  bundle.  About  London,  the 
bundles  are  of  the  same  size,  and  the  price  varies  from  2*.  to  3s.  per  bundle. 

The  Operation  of  Peeling  is  very  simple,  and  is  commonly  done  by  infirm  or 
old  men  or  women,  at  so  much  a  bundle.  The  apparatus  for  peeling  consists 
of  two  round  rods  of  iron,  nearly  £  in.  thick,  1  it.  4  in.  long,  and  tapering  a 
little  upwards,  welded  together,  at  the  one  end  which  is  sharpened,  so  that  .the 
instrument  may  be  easily  thrust  down  into  the  ground.  When  the  instrument 
is  inserted  in  a  piece  of  firm  ground,  the  peeler  sits  down  opposite  to  it, 
takes  the  willow  rod  or  twig  in  his  right  hand  by  the  small  end,  and  puts  a 
foot  or  more  of  the  thick  end  into  the  instrument,  the  prongs  of  which  be 
presses  together  with  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  draws  the  willow 
towards  him ;  by  which  operation  the  bark  will  at  once  be  separated  from  the 
wood :  the  small  end  is  then  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  peeling  is 
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completed.  (Sang.)  Another  mode  is,  to  fix  a  plank  on  legs  at  a  convenient 
height,  so  as  to  form  a  stool,  or  small  bench,  having  holes  bored  in  it  with  an 
inch  auger :  into  these  is  put  a  stick,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  cleft ; 
and  through  this  cleft  the  willow  twigs  are  drawn,  to  separate  them  from  the 
bark,  in  the  same  manner  as  through  the  iron  rods.  (Mitch,  Dend.,  p.  60.) 
After  being  peeled,  the  rods  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time,  till  a 
proper  market  is  found  for  them.  It  may  be  useful  here  to  remark,  that 
osiers  in  the  peeled  state  will  keep  better  to  wait  a  market,  than  if  left  with 
the  hark  on ;  and  that  they  never  fail  to  produce  a  greater  return  in  the  peeled 
state,  after  paying  for  the  labour  of  peeling,  than  the>  do  when  sold  immediately 
after  they  are  cut  from  the  stools.  (Plead.  Kal.>  p. 534.) 

Whitened,  or  peeled,  rods  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  the  band  of  which  is  3  ft. 
6  in.  long,  and  sold,  about  London,  at  from  5*.  to  7*  per  bolt,  or  bundle.  The 
rods  which  have  the  best  sale  in  the  London  market  are  those  of  S.  triandra. 
Green  rods  are  sold  by  the  score  bolts,  and  whitened  rods  are  sold  by  the 
load  of  80  bolts.  In  Covent  Garden  Market,  in  and  around  which  there  are 
several  basket-makers,  the  rods  of  5.  viminalis  are  by  far  the  largest  brought 
to  market;  and,  whether  with  or  without  the  bark  o::,  to  them  is  exclusively 
applied  the  term  osiers.  All  the  other  kinds  of  willow  rods  are  exclusively 
termed  willows ;  and  those  most  frequently  exposed  for  sale,  with  the  bark 
on,  are  &  declpiens  and  S.  triandra.  All  the,  larger  baskets,  and  all  the  ham- 
pers, are  made  of  the  rods  of  S.  viminalis.  In  Germany,  and  also  frequently 
in  Scotland,  the  willows,  after  being  cut  and  tied  up  in  bolts,  are  stacked,  or 
kept  in  an  airy  shed ;  and,  when  the  bark  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  effected  by 
boiling  or  steaming  them.  The  rods,  thus  prepared,  are  considered  to  be 
rather  more  durable  than  when  the  bark  is  separated  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  of  the  sap;  and  they  may  be  used  immediately  after  cutting,  instead  of 
remaining  in  a  useless  state  for  several  months. 

Basket-making,  in  the  commonest  form  of  the  manufacture,  is  a  very  simple 
operation ;  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe  it  was  formerly  understood  by  every 
country  labourer,  and  practised  by  him  for  himself  or  his  master,  as  it  still  is 
in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  of  the  north.  In  Britain,  and  es- 
pecially in  Scotland,  it  was  the  custom,  some  years  ago,  for  every  gardener  to 
understand  basket-making,  and  it  generally  formed  a  part  of  his  occupation  in 
the  winter  evenings ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case :  gardening  is  now  be- 
come a  more  intellectual  occupation,  and  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners 
are  obliged  to  spend  their  evenings,  and  every  spare  moment,  in  reading. 
Still,  we  think  that  every  gardener,  forester,  and  woodman  ought  to  know 
how  to  make  a  common  garden  basket,  and  more  especially  those  wicker- 
work  structures  which  are  now  in  very  general  use  for  the  protection  of  half- 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  when  young,  and  planted  out  in  the  open  garden. 
These  wicker  structures  are  formed  on  the  familiar  principle  or  wattling  a 
hurdle  or  wickerwork  fence,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  enter  into  detail* 
respecting  them  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xiii., 
in  which  they  will  find  a  copious  article,  illustrated  by  engravings,  on  the 
fabrication  of  wickerwork  for  garden  purposes.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves to  giving  a  slight  outline  of  garden  basket  making,  as  practised  in  Scot- 
land and  Germany,  by  gardeners. 

Every  basket,  according  to  the  Scotch  and  German  mode  of  construction, 
consists  of  two  parts ;  the  main  ribs,  or  principal  parts  of  the  framework 
of  the  structure ;  and  the  filling  in,  or  wattled  part,  or  web.  The  principal 
ribs,  in  common  baskets  of  a  roundish  form,  are  two :  a  vertical  rib,  or  hoop, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  destined  to  form  the  handle ;  and  a  horizontal 
hoop,  or  rim,  which  is  destined  to  support  all  the  subordinate  ribs,  on 
which  the  wands  are  wattled.  The  two  main  ribs  are  first  bent  to  the  re- 
quired form,  and  made  fast  at  their  extremities  by  nails  or  wire.  They 
are  then  joined  together  in  their  proper  position,  the  one  intersecting  the 
other ;  and  they  are  afterwards  nailed  together,  or  tied  by  wire,  at  the  points 
of  intersection.    The  operation  of  wattling  is  next  commenced,  by  taking  the 
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small  end  of  a  wand,  and  passing  it  once  or  twice  round  the  cross  formed  by  the 
points  of  intersection ;  after  which  one,  or  perhaps  two,  secondary  ribs  are  in- 
troduced on  each  side  of  the  vertical  main  rib.  Tne  wattling  is  then  proceeded 
with  a  little  farther,  when  two  or  more  secondary  ribs  are  introduced ;  and 
this  process  is  continued  till  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  ribs  are  put 
in  to  support  the  wattling  of  the  entire  structure.  For  coarse  baskets, 
wattled  with  rods  having  the  bark  on,  the  distance  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  between 
the  subordinate  ribs,  at  the  widest  part,  will  be  sufficient ;  but  for  baskets 
made  of  peeled  rods,  even  of  the  largest  size,  4  in.  are  rather  too  much. 
When  the  form  of  the  basket  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  exactly  the  same 
process  is  pursued ;  but  greater  care  and  skill  are  required  in  bending  both  the 
main  ribs  and  the  subordinate  ribs  to  the  required  forms.  To  facilitate  this, 
the  rods  which  are  to  form  the  main  ribs,  and  also  those  for  the  secondary 
ribs,  are  split  up  the  middle ;  and,  to  render  it  easier  to  bend  them,  they  are 
steeped  for  some  hours  in  cold  water.  The  rods  intended  for  the  subordinate 
ribs  are  sometimes  split  into  four  parts ;  and,  in  bending  both  the  main  and 
the  subordinate  ribs,  the  pith  is  always  kept  inwards,  so  that  the  outer  side 
presents  a  smooth  surface.  When  the  rods  are  to  be  split  in  two,  a  common 
knife  is  made  use  of;  but  when  they  are  to  be  split  into  three  or  more  parts, 
a  piece  of  hard  wood,  7  in.  or  8  in!  long,  and  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  cut 
so  as  to  present  three  or  four  sharp  edges  radiating  from  its  centre,  called 
a  cleaver,  is  made  use  of.  The  knife  being  entered  at  the  thick  end  of  the  rod, 
so  as  to  split  it  into  three  or  four  parts  tor  the  length  of  1  in.,  the  split  part  is 
entered  on  the  cleaver,  and  drawn  against  it  till  the  whole  rod  is  split  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  process  is  more  simple,  rapid,  and  easy  in  the 
execution,  than  in  the  description. 

Another  Scotch  mode  of  forming  baskets  and  small  hampers  is,  by  com* 
mencing  at  the  centre  of  what  is  to  form  the  bottom,  and  working  from  that 
outwards,  and,  after  the  bottom  is  completed,  upwards.  In  .proceeding 
according  to  this  mode,  two  ribs,  or  larger  wands,  are  laid  on  the  floor,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  one  or  two  small  wands  are  woven  round 
them,  as  a  nucleus  in  which  to  insert  the  end  of  other  ribs.  These  ribs, 
it  is  evident,  may  be  increased  in  number,  and  extended  in  direction,  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  either  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  basket  circular,  oval,  or  right- 
angled.  When  the  work  is  completed  as  far  as  the  sides,  the  ribs  are 
turned  upwards,  and  the  work  continued  in  a  perpendicular  direction  as  high 
as  required ;  when  a  horizontal  rod,  or  rim,  can  be  introduced,  and  made 
fast  to  the  upright  rods  by  wattling.  If  a  handle  is  wanted,  it  can  readily 
be  added. 

The  English  mode  of  basket-making,  which  is  in  many  respects  easier  than 
the  Scotch  and  German  mode,  is  effected  by  means  of  willow  rods  of  one 
year's  growth  alone;  whereas  the  Scotch  mode  requires  the  addition  of  rods 
of  two  years'  growth  for  the  handles,  rims,  and  ribs ;  and,  in  the  case  of  all 
baskets  intended  to  be  tolerably  strong,  of  rods,  for  these  purposes,  of  a  tough 
and  more  durable  kind  of  wood,  such  as  ash,  oak,  hazel,  «c.  By  the  English 
mode,  the  workman  begins  on  the  floor,  on  which  he  lays  two,  three,  or  more 
rods,  but  commonly  three,  parallel  to  and  touching  each  other,  and  cut  to  the 
length  of  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  On  these  three  rods  are 
placed  other  three,  parallel  to  and  touching  each  other  at  right  angles,  cut  also 
to  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The  operator  now 
puts  his  foot  on  the  centre  of  intersection  of  the  six  rods,  and  begins  to  make 
the  rods  fast  there,  by  interweaving,  or  wattling,  round  them,  with  small  rods. 
As  he  proceeds  with  his  interweaving,  he  frequently  turns  round  the  skeleton 
bottom,  under  his  foot,  spreading  out  the  rods  which  form  the  ribs,  so  that 
their  extremities,  after  two  or  three  courses  of  wands  have  been  woven  in, 
are  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  in  the  circumference  of  what  is  to  form 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  weaving  being 
carried  on  to  the  full  extent  of  the  bottom,  the  latter  is  now  turned  upside 
down,  and,  the  points  of  the  radiating  ribs  being  cut  off,  a  willow  rod  is  inserted 
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n  each  side  of  each  rib,  and  turned  upwards ;  the  whole  being  kept  i 
'       f  bound  slightly  together  at  their  upper  extrem 

n  between  these  upright  rods,  as  high  as  required  for 


it  position  by  being  bound 


the  depth  of  the  basket ;  after  which  the  rods  are  loosened  at  the  top,  and 
their  ends  brought  down  and  plaited  into  an  edge  or  brim,  which,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed  with  regard  to  splitting  the  willows,  is  an  operation  much  more 
easily  and  rapidly  performed  than  described.      A  small  round  basket  or  ham- 


□  the 


per  is  now  produced,  like  those  in  which  potatoes  are  exposed 
London  markets,  and  to  this  a  handle  may  be  added  by  inserting  in  the  inter- 
woven part  of  die  sides  two  or  three  rods  close  together,  at  opposite  points 
of  the  run,  pushing  them  down  to  near  the  bottom,  and  plaiting  their  upper 
ends  together  so  as  to  form  a  handle.  A  handle  is  also  sometimes  made  by 
forcing  down  the  ends  of  a  thick  rod,  in  the  woven  work,  before  the  rim  is 
completed ;  and  plaiting  round  it  two  or  more  of  the  ends  of  the  rods  which 
form  the  ribs  from  each  side.  The  durability  of  the  Scotch  basket  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  English  one;  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  du- 
rability of  the  handle  and  ribs,  but,  in  the  case  of  peeled  rods,  by  the  bark 
being  loosened  by  boiling,  instead  of  by  the  rising  of  the  sap. 

Both  modes  of  basket-making  will  readily  be  understood  from  the  follow* 


Fig.  1277.  shows  the  handle  and  rim  of  the  commonest  form  of  Scotch 
basket,  made  fast  at  the  points  of  intersection. 

Fig.  1276.  shows  the  same  skeleton,  with  the  ribs  of  one  side  added,  and 
the  wattling,  or  woven  work,  commenced. 
1979 


Fig.  1279.  shows  the  commencement  of  the  English  mode  of  basket-making ; 
in  which  o  represents  the  six  rods  that  are  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
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laid  down  crossing  each   other   at  right  angles ;  and  6  the  second  stage,  in 
which  the  rods  are  made  fast  by  the  commencement  of  the  weaving  process. 

Figi.  i860,  and  1281.  show  the  progress  of  weaving  the  bottom;  the  latter 
being  what  ultimately  becomes  the  under  side,  and  the   former  the  upper 


Fig.  1283.  shows  the  bottom  turned  upside  down,  the  points  o 
the  radiating  ribs  cut  on";  some  of  the  rods 
which  are  to  form    the    side   ribs  inserted ; 
and  the   side   weaving  commenced,  as   indi- 
cated by  the  four  rods  at  c. 

Fig .  1 284.  shows  the  basket  neaxl  y  completed, 
with  part  of  the  rim  finished,  and  the  rod  on 
which  the  handle  is  to  be  placed  inserted. 

Fig.  1285.  shows  the  nm  completed,  and 
part  of  the  handle  plaited. 

These  details  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
every  gardener  or  woodman  to  form  a 


coarse  basket,  which,  we  think,  is  all  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  division  of  labour,  can 
be  required  of  him.  Those  who  are  desirous 
of  farther  information  on  this  subject  may 
consult  our  article  already  referred  to,  in  the 
Gard.  Mug;  vol.  xiii-,  or  the  Encyclopadia 
Sritannica,  ed.  1836 ;  or,  if  they  have  an  op- 
portunity, spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  manu- 
factory of  an  extensive  basket-maker. 

Baskets  made  of  peeled  rods,  when  com- 
pleted, are  washed  with  clean  watcr.and  after- 
wards put  into  a  close  room,  and  bleached  by 
the  vapour  of  sulphur.  A  small  iron  vessel 
is  made  red-hot,  and  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  which  is  rilled  with  baskets  piled  up  all 
round  the  sides  of  the  room.      A  lump  of 
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sulphur  (1  Jib.  is  sufficient  for  a  room  10  ft.  on  every  side,  and  10  ft.  high) 
U  then  dropped  into  the  iron  vessel,  and  the  operator  instantly  leaves  the 
room,  shutting  it  close,  and  leaving  it  fur  ten  or  twelve  hours,  generally 
all  night  The  chemical  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  sulphureous 
gas  generated  operates  has  not,  we  are  informed  by  chemists,  been  yet  sa- 
tisfactorily given.  Some  kinds  of  osiers  whiten  much  better  than  others. 
One  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  S.  nmygdaliiia ;  next,  S.  triAndra,  and 
5.  decfpiena  ;  and  the  worst  is  S.  Forbydna,  the  rods  of  which  cannot  be 
whitened  at  all. 

Profit  of  a  Plantation  of  Oam  for  Wickerwork  or  Batietwori.  —  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  great  profit  to  be  obtained  from  a  plantation  of  willows  for 
hoops  or  basket-making ;  on  which,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  extraordinary  care,  in  the  case  of  any  crop  whatever,  will  be  attended 
with  extraordinary  produce ;  and  that,  wherever  there  is  extraordinary  profit 
without  extraordinary  care,  there  must  be  extraordinary  risk.  This  last  is 
the  case  with  willow  plantations,  in  common  with  those  of  the  bop,  of  rape 
for  seed,  and  of  various  other  crops.  Mitchell  quaintly  remarks  that,  where 
a  quantity  of  land  is  planted  with  basket  willows,  "  a  man  will  do  well  to 
make  a  net  profit  of  101.  per  acre ;  for  the  plants  are  very  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  insects."  In  the  Tramactioni  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Art*,  vol  xxiii.,  for  1805,  an  account  is  given  of  a  plantation  of  seven 
acres,  made  in  the  fen  lands  of  Ely,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
details  :  —  The  land  was  cast  into  beds  12  ft.  wide,  and  raised  18  in.  higher 
than  the  general  surface,  by  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  intervening  open  drains. 
Fourteen  thousand  sets  were  planted  per  acre,  and  the  following  is  an  account 
of  the  result: — 
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Tbe  additional  expense  of  peeling  would  be  about  V.  per  acre ;  but  tbe  rods 
peeled  would  have  sold  at  a  much  higher  price  in  proportion. 

In  vol.  xxiv.  of  the  same  work,  an  account  is  given  of  a  willow  plantation 
in  Suffolk,  in  which  the  ground  was  ploughed  and  harrowed  ;  the  expense  of 
which,  and  of  planting  the  sets,  was  2L  2*.  per  acre ;  and  the  number  of  sets 
planted  was  12,000  per  acre,  which  cost  10J.  The  price  of  cuttings  of  osiers, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1626,  was,  for  S.  viminalis,  8j.  per  thousand,  and  for  the 
less  common  kinds,  10*.  or  12*.  per  thousand.  Sang  mentions  inferior  soils  in 
Scotland,  which  hare  produced  from  251.  to  301.  per  acre  for  several  years  in 
succession ;  the  annual  expense  of  cleaning  being  from  85*.  to  35*.  per  acre, 
exclusive  of  cutting,  rent,  interest  of  prime  cost,  and  other  charges. 

Culture  of  the  Willow  for  Hedgei.  —  The  best  kinds  of  willows  for  hedges  are 
those  which  belong  to  S.  caprea,  because  the  young  shoots  of  these  kinds  are 
moat  rigid,  and  are  certain  of  annually  ripening  their  wood;  while  the  catkins 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all  others  for  bees;  and  the  clippings,  or  trimmings, 
which  should  be  cut  off  in  August  or  September,  are  the  most  valuable  of 
willow  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  Add,  also,  that  this  species  of  willow  is 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  woody  kinds,  and  that  when  the  hedge  is  cut 
down  it  will  reproduce  itself  the  same  season ;  and,  with  a  little  assistance 
from  art,  become  a  fence  the  season  following. 

Fencei  of  live  Willow  are,  in  some 
cases,  formed  by  inserting  rods  of  two 
years'  growth,  such  as  are  used  for 
making  hoops,  reduced  to  the  length 
of  6ft.;  and  1ft.  or  I  ft.  6  in. being     *, 
inserted  in  the  soil,  a  fence  is  at  once 
produced  4  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  These    ^ 
rods  may  either  be  inserted  in  a  ver-    -a 
deal  direction  parallel  to  each  other, 

and  6  in.  or  Bin.  asunder,  as  in  fig.  1287.  o;  in  a  sloping  direction  parallel  to 
each  other,  as  in  Jig.  1287.  b ;  or  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  ae  in 
fig.  1286.     In  the  latter  case,  the  rods  require,  in  order  to  make  a  fence 


5  ft,  6  in.  high,  to  be  cut  to  the  length  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  but  a  fence  so  formed 
has  this  advantage,  that  the  rods  may  be  much  farther  apart  than  when  they 
areplaced  either  vertically  or  sloping,  and  parallel  to  each  other.  In  tbe  two  latter 
cases,  also,  a  top  rod,  or  rail,  is  required  to  unite  the  ends  of  the  parallel  rods; 
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but  this  horizontal  rod  may  be  dispensed  with  where  the  rods  are  planted 
crossing  each  other ;  as,  when  that  is  the  case,  each  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
single  tie  at  any  point  of  intersection  near  the  top  of  the  fence.  The  advantage 
of  placing  the  rods  either  sloping  or  intersecting  is,  that  they  push  equally 
throughout ;  whereas,  when  placed  perpendicularly,  they  push  chiefly  at  the 
summit.  The  durability  of  fences  of  this  description  depends  entirely  on  their 
management;  on  suffering  no  one  rod,  or  plant,  to  grow  more  vigorously  than 
another ;  and  cutting  the  hedge  regularly  every  year,  either  in  summer  for  the 
leaves  as  fodder,  or  in  November  for  the  twigs  for  basket-making ;  and  in 
keeping  the  base  of  the  hedge  at  least  twice  the  width  of  the  top. 

Culture  of  Willows  as  ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
repeat  what  we  have  before  stated  on  the  subject  of  rendering  trees  and  shrubs 
either  gardenesque,  or  picturesque,  according  to  the  character  of  the  scene  in 
which  they  are  to  be  placed.  As  gardenesque  objects,  all  the  shrubs,  as  well 
as  the  trees,  will  have  most  effect  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  if  only  to  the 
height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  This  alone  gives  them  the  character  of  art.  All  the 
trailing  sorts,  such  as  S.  herbacea,  S.  reticulata,  &c.,  to  be  truly  gardenesque, 
ought  to  be  grafted  standard  high,  for  the  same  reason.  For  picturesque 
decoration  in  artificial  scenery,  all  the  upright  shrubby  and  tree  willows  may 
be  scattered  or  grouped  along  the  margin  of  water;  and  all  the  creeping  or 
trailing  kinds  placed  on  rockwork,  and  left  to  take  their  natural  shapes. 
Such  species  of  willow  as  S.  pentandra,  S.  lucida,  and  one  or  two  others, 
from  having  little  of  the  aspect  common  to  the  willow  family,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  forms  not  being  associated  with  the  idea  of  moist  soil  or  water, 
may  be  placed  near  a  house,  or  in  a  shrubbery  or  flower-garden,  on  account 
of  their  fragrance  and  early  blossoms :  but  this  cannot  be  recommended  with 
respect  to  willows  in  general,  which  always  convey  the  idea  of  the  vicinity  of 
water,  or  of  marshy  ground. 

A  Salictum  is  the  only  scene  in  which  a  complete  collection  of  willows  can 
be  displayed  to  advantage ;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed,  willows  are 
not  trees  that  will  associate  well  with  any  other  kinds.  We  would  by  no 
means  recommend  a  salictum  to  be  formed  along  the  margin  of  water  where 
the  plants  can  be  seen  only  on  one  sfde ;  unless,  indeed,  the  object  were  to  form 
picturesque  scenery.  In  this  case,  the  plants  may  be  grouped  in  various  ways ; 
some  on  the  margin  of  water,  others  on  the  open  lawn,  and  some  on  rocks, 
banks,  and  stony  places.  A  salictum  where  the  object  is  to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  the  indigenous  characters  of  the  kinds,  ought  to  contain  various 
surfaces  and  kinds  of  soil ;  and  be  wholly  aquatic  in  some  places,  and  rocky, 
gravelly,  sandy,  or  arid,  in  others.  Such  a  salictum  is  admirably  adapted  for 
hilly  countries;  and,  as  almost  all  the  willows  are  natives  of  cold  climates, 
a  salictum  of  this  kind  would  be  a  scene  particularly  suitable  for  the 
north  of  Scotland.  A  gardenesque  salictum  is  that  which  would  produce 
most  effect  in  a  fertile  and  level  country ;  and,  if  water  is  at  command,  it  may 
either  be  conducted  in  drains  under  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation 
at  pleasure;  or  it  may  appear  in  a  canal,  surrounding  the  salictum,  and  assum- 
ing a  gardenesque  or  artistical  form ;  or  in  a  geometrical  or  gardenesque  pond 
in  the  centre.  In  such  a  salictum,  all  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed  singly, 
with  an  ample  space  between  them  to  allow  each  to  attain  its  natural  size  and 
shape.  The  creeping  and  trailing  sorts  ought  also  to  be  planted  singly,  and 
allowed  free  space  to  extend  themselves  on  every  side ;  because,  here,  the 
object  being  more  to  display  botanical  character  in  a  gardenesque  manner 
than  to  exhibit  the  curious  gardenesque,  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  graft 
the  creeping  and  trailing  sorts  standard  high,  so  as  to  make  trees  totally 
different  from  any  ever  seen  in  nature. 

As  all  the  species  of  £alix  flower  in  early  spring,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  as  the  flowers  are,  in  the  daytime  when 
the  sun  shines,  covered  with  bees,  the  salictum  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  inviting  of  garden  scenes  after  the  gloom  of  winter  has  passed  away. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  that  the  soil  of  the  salictum  should  be  dry  at 
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that  season,  in  order  that  the  walks  may  be  used  without  the  risk  of  damping 
the  feet.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  when  it  can  be  accomplished,  the  salictum 
should  not  be  at  any  great  distance  from  the  shrubbery  or  the  flower-garden. 
Let  us  suppose  a  collection  of  a  hundred  sorts  of  willows,  planted  in  good 
soil,  with  sufficient  room  to  assume  their  natural  sizes  and  shapes ;  that  the 
plants  have  been  ten  years  planted ;  and  that  they  are  all  in  flower,  or  coming 
into  flower;  and  we  shall  readily  imagine  that  a  scene  of  so  much  of  a  particular 
kind  of  beauty  and  splendour  has  never  yet  been  presented  to  the  botanist  or  the 
lover  of  gardening.  For  such  a  salictum,  two  or  three  acres  would  be  requisite; 
but  these,  we  should  think,  might  easily  be  spared  in  the  parks  of  wealthy  pro- 
prietors in  England,  or  in  the  grounds  of  gentlemen  having  residences  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  and  Insects,  The  willow  is  subject  to  few  accidents  or 
diseases;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  many  insects.  Sk\ix  fragilis 
Mathew  states  to  be  subject,  in  Scotland,  to  a  disease  similar  to  what  the 
canker  is  in  the  apple  tree.  This  disease,  he  says,  is  generally  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  the  trunk;  a  portion  of  the  branches  above 
which  withers,  and  the  uppermost  boughs,  after  a  time,  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  stag's  head  and  horns ;  which,  from  the  indestructibility  of  these  dead 
branches,  the  tree  retains  for  many  years ;  and  hence  the  name  of  stages-head 
osier,  which  is  applied  to  this  species.  This  disease,  and  other  causes,  espe- 
cially in  old  trees,  give  rise  to  rottenness  in  the  trunk ;  which,  in  the  willow, 
from  its  being  comparatively  a  short-lived  tree,  takes  place,  more  especially  in 
wet  soils,  much  sooner  than  in  most  other  species.  Mr.  Sang  mentions  {Kal., 
p.  527.),  that  he  found  lime  produce  canker  in  the  twigs  of  basket  willows ; 
so  that,  when  he  attempted  to  bend  them,  they  broke  short  off  at  the  cankered 
place.  (Seep.  1469.) 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  insects  injurious  to  willows  is  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Lmneean  Transactions,  published  in  1 79 1 .  This  article 
we  consider  so  interesting  and  instructive,  that  we  shall  here  give  it  almost  entire. 
It  was  read  before  the  Linnaean  Society  in  November,  1788: — "  Several  species 
of  willow,  particularly  three  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental,  the  &  alba, 
the  S.  fragilis,  and  the  S.  babyl6nica,  are  well  known  to  be  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  numerous  insects,  and  of  the  larvae  of  the  Cobsus  Ljgniperda 
(already  described  as  attacking  the  elm,  see  p.  1386.)  in  particular,  which  feed 
on  the  substance  of  the  wood,  and  prove  uncommonly  destructive  to  the 
latter  species ;  for,  as  the  larvae  in  each  tree  are  generally  numerous,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  destroy  so  much  of  the  trunk,  that  the  first 
violent  gale  of  wind  blows  down  the  tree.  So  infested  are  the  weeping 
willows,  in  many  nurseries,  with  these  insects,  that  scarcely  one  in  ten  can  be 
selected  free  from  them."  The  willows  are  infested,  also,  in  the  same  way  by 
the  larvae  of  the  Cerambyx  moschatus ;  and  also  by  those  of  a  species  of  the 
Curculi6nidae,  which  was  little  suspected  of  committing  similar  depredations, 
but  which,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  no  less  destructive  than  those  of  the 
Cerambyx  and  Cossus.  The  larvae  of  a  species  of  Nitidula  [iSllpha  L.]  are 
also  found  to  be  injurious  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  above  named. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1780,  Mr.  Curtis  observed  a  young  tree  of  the 
iSalix  viminalis,  which  had  been  planted  in  his  garden  two  years,  and  which 
was  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  throwing  out  from  various  parts  of  its  trunk 
a  substance  somewhat  resembling  sawdust,  which  fell  at  its  base  in  no  incon- 
siderable quantity.  This  substance,  on  a  closer  examination,  was  found  to 
proceed  from  holes  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  wood,  obliquely  upwards  and  downwards.  On  its  first 
coming  out,  it  appeared  of  the  colour  of  the  wood,  and  was  moist;  and  as  it 
grew  dry  it  became  of  a  browner  colour.  The  whole  of  the  trunk  where  this 
internal  operation  was  going  forward  emitted  a  smell  somewhat  like  beer  in  a 
state  of  fermentation ;  and  various  insects,  allured  thereby,  settled  on  the  tree, 
and  seemed  eagerly  to  imbibe  nourishment  from  it :  among  others,  the  Vanessa 
Atalauta,  Cetonia  aurata,  Asp\s  mellifica,  Cantharis  [Telephorus]  livida,  with 
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various  species  of  3/uscae,  were  frequent  attendants.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
Mr.  Curtis  took  the  Cerarobyx  raoschatus  on  the  trunk,  but  saw  only  one. 

"  These  extraordinary  appearances/'  Mr.  Curtis  continues,  "  strangely  ex- 
cited my  curiosity;  I  therefore  often  visited  the  tree,  and,  on  minutely 
examining  its  bark,  I  discovered  several  small  coleopterous  insects  in  its 
crevices,  which  at  first,  from  their  great  similitude,  I  mistook  for  the  Cimex 
lectularius :  a  more  close  inspection,  however,  soon  convinced  me  that  it  was 
Alpha  grisea  [Nitidula  grisea  Fab.,  $c.].  On  examining  the  sawdust-like 
substance  in  its  moist  and  fermenting  state,  I  discovered  many  small  larvae 
feeding  amongst  it,  which,  when  fully  crown,  were  about  a  barleycorn  in 
length ;  the  body  somewhat  flattened,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  having  6  fore 
feet  and  2  hind  ones ;  the  head  of  a  brightish  brown  colour,  furnished  with 
two  jaws ;  each  joint  of  the  body  projecting  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
kind  of  serrated  appearance ;  the  neck  of  a  blackish  brown  colour,  with  two 
or  more  rows  of  small  dots  running  therefrom  down  the  back  to  the  tail,  which 
was  terminated  by  four  small  setae,  turning  a  little  upwards,  the  two  lowermost 
by  much  the  longest.  The  larvae  were  generally  found  in  considerable  numbers 
together,  and,  on  being  disturbed,  ran  pretty  briskly.  From  their  size,  and 
other  concurring  circumstances,  I  had  no  doubt  but  they  were  the  larvae  of 
the  Alpha  grisea,  feeding  on  the 

spoils  of  the  tree's  grand  internal         dffH^  \9fcfc 

enemy,  C6ssus  Ligniperda."  Mr. 
Curtis,  being  determined  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  N.  grisea,  with  a 
hatchet  chopped  out  a  piece  of 
the  tree,  sufficient  for  the  disco- 
very ;  when  the  large  maggots  re- 
presented in  fig.  1288.  at  a,  6,  were 
found  in  perpendicularly  cylin- 
drical cavities,  corroding  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wood:  they  were 

about  twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  the  maggot  of  the  hazel  nut,  and  very  much 
resembling  it  in  shape;  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  gross  body,  apparently 
without  any  legs,  having  a  shining  head  of  a  chestnut  colour,  armed  with 
strong  jaws. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  cutting  out  a  piece  more  of  the  tree,  Mr.  Curtis  "  dis- 
covered several  Alphae  [Nitfdulae]  as  represented  in/%.  1289.;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  found  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  the  Curcutio  [Cryptorh^nchus  IMg.] 
lapathi  (fig.  1288.  dy  c) ;  and,  on  cutting  further  into  the  tree,  found  the  same 
species  just  broken  forth  from  its  pupa(c)."  Mr.  Curtis  "was  then  satisfied 
that  all  the  mischief  which  had  been  done  to  the  tree  was  effected  by  this  spe- 
cies of  Curculionidse,"  viz.  C.  lapathi  (d>  e) ;  and  which  he  "  had  some  years 
before  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  species  of  <Salix," 
viz.  S.  viminalis.  Having  succeeded  in  discovering  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  the  history  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Curtis  was  not  a  little  anxious  to 
find  the  Nitidula  in  its  pupa  state ;  and,  after  searching  for  it  in  vain  on,  and 
under,  the  bark  of  the  tree,  "  I  found,"  he  says,  "  plenty  of  them  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  among  the  moist  earth  and  sawdust,  and  several,  also, 
of  the  same  insect  in  its  perfect  state.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  in 
what  manner  the  female  Curculio  lapathi  deposited  ner  eggs :  most  probably 
they  are  laid  under  the  bark  at  first,  or  in  some  crack  or  crevice  of  the  tree, 
arising  from  an  injury ;  at  least,  that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  female  C6s- 
sus  Ligniperda  deposits  its  eggs,  and  to  prevent  which,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
on  our  guard ;  for,  if  the  larvae  have  once  entered  the  tree,  we  shall  in  vain 
seek  a  remedy.  If  the  tree,  therefore,  sustain  any  injury  from  lopping,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  a  piece  of  canvass,  spread  over  with  some  adhesive 
resinous  substance,  should  be  applied  to  the  wound ;  or  the  nurseryman  may 
find  his  account  in  matting  over  the  bodies  of  his  young  trees  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  when  the  moth  comes  out  of  its  chrysalis ;  or, 
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perhaps,  brushing  them  over  at  that  period  with  some  coal  tar  "  may,  by  its 
smell,  which  is  known  to  be  offensive  to  all  insects,  deter  any  from  settling  on 
the  trees  for  some  days  or  weeks,    hijtg.  1289.,/  shows  the  larva  of  Nitfdula 


grlsea j  g,  one  of  the  same  larne  magnified ;  h,  the  pupa  of  the  Nitfdula  grf  sea  ; 
i,  the  pupa  magnified ;  k,  the  perfect  insects ;  and  I,  the  perfect  insect  magnified. 
(Lm.  Trant.,  vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

Cryptorhynchus  lapathi  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  osier  beds  near 
Barnes  and  Mortlake.  In  the  perfect  state,  it  is  very  sluggish,  remaining 
nearly  stationary  upon  the  leaves  and  slender  twigs,  to  which  it  attaches 
itself  very  firmly,  by  means  of  its  broad  cushioned  tarsi,  and  probably,  also,  by 
the  bent  hook  at  the  extremity  of  the  tibia:.  Several  interesting  particulars 
are  recorded  relative  to  this  species  in  Howitt's  Boot  of  the  Sealant.  In 
the  late  Mr.  Haworth's  Review  of  Entomology,  published  in  the  first  part 
of  the  old  Entomological  Society"/  Trantactioru,  is  given  an  extract  from  the 
Aihmolean  Appendix  to  Ray's  Hiitoria  Ituectorum,  relative  to  the  "Curculio 
lapathi  of  Linnajus,  the  ancient  spelling  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
Gurgulio ;  which  species  was  selected  for  two  reasons ;  "  the  one,  because  it  is 
a  well-known  insect;  and  the  other,  because,  according  to  this  ingenious  author, 
it  possesses,  though  feebly,  the  faculty  of  voice;  which  is  apiece  of  informa- 
tion for  which  I  am  altogether  indebted  to  this  tract."  "  Lacessitus  vocem 
qussrulam  dedit."  The  sound  here  alluded  to  is  produced  by  the  friction 
of  the  hollowed  base  of  the  thorax  against  the  elevated  front  of  the  elytra. 

This  insect,  which  is  the  Curculio  lapathi  of  Linnmus  (Syit.  Nat., ii.  608. 
90.;  Rhynchm'nus  lapathi  of  Vehftcm^Syd.  Eleutk.,  ii.  466.,  and  Oyllenhall 
BndtheCryptorhvnchus  lipathi  of  Itligerand  Stephens),  varies  in  length  from 
Jin.  to  J  in.  It  is  of  an  opaque  dirty  black  colour,  with  the  sides  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  base  and  apical  portion  of  the  elytra  clothed  with  white  scales  ;  the 
thorax  and  elytra  being  also  ornamented  with  minute  tufts  of  black  scales. 
It  feeds,  also,  upon  the  alders  and  sharp  dock  (A&mex  acQtus),  according 
to  Oyllenhall.  Kirby  and  Spenee,  however,  appear  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  last  habitat,  considering  the  name  lapathi  to  have  been  given  to  the 
insect  by  mistake;  observing  that,  as  "docks  often  grow  under  willows,  the 
mistake  in   question  might  easily  have  happened."  (Introd.  to  But.,  i.  p.  196. 

In  the  eatictum  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
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Buter,  several  of  the  species  are  in  tome  seasons  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  Cryptorhyncbus  lapathi.  Mr.  Baxter,  jun.,  informs  us  that  the  species  of 
willow  which  are  least  injured  by  this  insect  are,  the  S.  pentandra,  S.  deci- 
piens,  and  S.  nigricans.  After  the  wood  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  partially 
destroyed,  it  is  generally  found  infested  by  the  black  ant  (Formica  fuliginosa 
Lair.),  which  is  found,  not  only  in  the  wood  of  the  willow,  but  in  that  of  other 
decayed  trees,  even  in  houses,  living  on  the  decayed  rafters  and  wooden 
floors.  In  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  these  insects  are  described  as  living 
in  societies,  and  "making  their  habitations  in  the  trunks  of  old  oak  or  willow 
trees,  gnawing  the  wood  into  numberless  stories,  more  or  less  horizontal,  the 
ceilings  and  floors  of  which  are  about  five  or  six  lines  asunder,  black,  and  as 
thin  as  card ;  sometimes  supported  by  vertical  partitions,  forming  an  infinity  of 
apartments,  which  communicate  in  some  places  by  small  apertures ;  and  at 
others  by  light,  cylindrical  pillars,  furnished  with  a  base  and  capital,  which  are 
arrayed  in  colonnades,  leaving  a  communication  perfectly  free  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  story."  (Sirby  and  Spence'i  IntrotL,  &c,  i.  p.  483.) 

By  far  the  most  valuable  species  of  willow  in  English  woods,  as  already 
stated,  is  S.  caprea;  and  on  this  the  Trochiliiim  crabronif6rme,  or  lunar  hornet 
sphinx,  feeds,  in  its  larva  state,  upon  the  living  wood,  by  boring  into  the  trunk, 
and  thus  destroying  the  tree.  An  account  of  this  insect  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hiitmy  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  of  which  we  give  the 
following  abstract :_"  In  the  Trantactioiu  of  the  Lumaan  Society,  vol.iii.  tab.  i.,  a 
figure  of  the  Tro- 

chilium  crabroni-  1390 

forme  (jfe.1290.), 
under  the  name 
of  i Sphi  nx  crabro- 
niformis,  is  given 
in  its  three  stages. 
Lewin,  the  writer 
of  the  article, 
gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  *  the 
caterpillar  does 
not     enter     the 

wood  till  the  second  year  of  its  own  age ; '  and  be  states  as  a  reason,  thai, 
'among  all  the  numerous  larvtc  he  has  found  from  June  to  November,  he 
could  perceive  but  a  slight  difference  in  size.  Possibly,  therefore,  they  may 
feed  on  the  tender  bark  of  the  sallow  root  the  first  year  after  they  are 
hatched.' "  This,  Mr.  Bree  thinks,  is  very  probably  the  case ;  for  he  adds  that 
he  has  not  observed  in  the  wood  any  perforations  of  a  very  small  size,  or 
such  as  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  by  caterpillars  newly 
hatched.  As  the  caterpillar  eats  its  way  upwards  through  the  solid  wood,  a 
question  may  arise:  How  is  the  sphinx,  when  it  bursts  from  the  chrysalis, 
to  make  its  escape  out  of  the  wood  without  injury 't  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, instinct  directs  the  caterpillar,  before  it  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  to  turn 
its  head  downward!,  so  as  to  be  opposite  to  the  orifice,  which  affords  a  ready 
exit  for  the  winged  insect.  A  portion  of  the  plate  in  the  Laauzan  Franiac- 
tiv™  above  referred  to  is  copied  in  fig.  1290. ;  in  which  a  is  the  male  imago, 
or  perfect  insect;  o,  the  female  imago:  andin  Jig.  1291.;  in  which  cis  the  larva, 
or  caterpillar,  in  its  proper  situation,  with  its  bead  upwards,  in  the  act  of  feeding 
on  the  wood ;  d,  the  pupa,  with  its  head  downwards,  preparatory  to  its  exit ; 
and  e,  the  web  closing  the  orifice  by  which  the  larva  had  entered,  and  by  which 
the  imago  must  come  out.  Mr.  Bree  sent  us  the  butt  ends  of  three  young  willow 
trees,  which  had  been  perforated  by  the  insect,  as  shown  by  a  view  of  their  ends 
given  in  fig.  1292.  One  of  these,  on  being  split  up,  presented  the  appearance  of 
fig.  1282.  a ;  and,  as  it  did  not  then  include  the  case  of  the  pupa,  we  conclude 
that  the  insect  raid  escaped.  The  insect  enters  the  stems,  which  it  perforates 
near  the  root,  tad  eats  its  way  upwards  for  several  inches,  sometimes  to  thelength 
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of  1  ft.  or  more.  Mr.  Lewin  thinks  the 
caterpillar  generally  confines  itself  to  the 
pith  in  the  centre  of  the  stem ;  but  Mr. 
Bree  finds  the  pith  sometimes  untouched, 
all  the  perforations  being  made  in  the 
solid  wood  between  the  pith  and  the 
bark.  Being  an  internal  feeder,  the  cater- 
pillar, of  course,  is  only  to  be  found  by 
cutting  into  and  opening  the  stems  of 
the  willow  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  When 
the  periodical  falls  of  underwood  take 
place,  Mr.  Bree  has  observed  that  scarcely 
a  single  willow  wand  is  cut  down  that 
does  not  exhibit  proofs  of  the  ravages  of 
this  insect ;  sometimes  three  or  four,  or 
even  five,  separate  perforations  occurring 
in  the  same  Bt-em .  Though  theTrochlimm 
crabroniformc  is  a  common  species,  Mr. 
Bree  has  never  met  with  an  example  of 
the  winged  insect  at  huge  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood (Allesley,  near  Coventry). 
He  has  bred  it  from  the  caterpillar ;  and 
once  he  took  a  single  pair  in  an  osier 
bed  near  Dudley,  which,  at  the  time, 
were  considered  as  great  rarities.  "The 
wood  of  Salii  caprea  is,  in  Warwickshire, 
usually  either  sold  to  the  rake-maker, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  up  into 
rake-teeth,  &c. ;  or  converted  into  what 
are  called  flakes,  i.  e.  hurdles  made  of 
split  stuff  nailed  together,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  common  wicker  hurdle, 
which  is  formed  of  round  wood,  twisted 
and  plaited  together  without  the  help  of 
nails.     The  lower,  and  consequently  the  [09] 

thicker,  portion  of  each  willow  rod,  to 

the  lensth  of  5  in.  or  6  in.,  or  occasionally  1  ft.  or  more,  is  spoiled  by  the 
perforations  of  the  larva,  and  rendered  unavailable  to  the  above  purposes." 
(Mag.  Nat.  Hit!.,  new  se- 
ries, vol.  i.  p.  19.)  Of  the 
Trochflium  crabronifdrme 
(or,  more  properly  T.  bero- 
beciforme)  a  beautiful  figure 
is  given  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  the 
Brituh  Entomology,  pi.  372. 
fig.  sup.;  and  several  addi- 
tional particulars  relative  to 
its  habits  are  given  by  Mr. 
Westwood,  in  an  article  in 
the  third  part  of  the  Trani- 
actioru  of  the  Entomological 
Society. 

The  caterpillars  of  N£- 
matus  caprea:  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  sallow  (.V.  ca- 
prea L.),  and  of  several 
species  of  willow  and  osier, 

to  which  they  are  said  to   be  sometimes  very  destructive.      A  cultivator 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  after  thoroughly  preparing  a  piece  of 
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moist  ground,  highly  favourable  in  itself  for  the  growth  of  osiers,  planted  it ; 
and,  alter  a  few  years,  the  osiers  had  disappeared,  he  hardly  knew  how. 
It  was  planted  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  and  the  plants  always  dis- 
appeared. "  My  attention,"  says  the  writer,  "  being  now  strongly  drawn 
to  the  subject,  I  discovered  that  which  I  ought  to  have  perceived  half  a 
century  sooner ;  namely,  that  Nematus  capreae,  favoured  by  the  peculiar  lo- 
cality, was  the  cause  of  all  this  devastation.  The  spot  is  low,  moist,  shut 
in  by  wood,  and  very  near  the  southern  limit  of  England.  The  species  of 
willow  planted  was  chiefly  one  of  those  with  broad  leaves,  woolly  underneath 
(probably  S,  caprea  L.).  The  warmth  of  the  situation,  and  the  nidus  for  eggs 
afforded  by  these  woolly  leaves,  were,  I  presume,  the  combined  cause  of  the 
insect  being  so  remarkably  attracted  to  this  spot.  Some  of  the  plants  were 
of  a  species  with  smooth  narrow  leaves  (probably  S.  triandra  L.)  :  these  es- 
caped much  longer  than  the  others,  but  still  they  did  not  escape  eventually,  as 
they  were  also  attacked  by  another  caterpillar.  I  introduced  both  red  and 
black  ants,  and  put  some  of  the  caterpillars  into  their  nests ;  but  the  ants 
disregarded  them  altogether.  Having,  although  thus  slowly,  ascertained  the 
true  state  of  things,  the  ground  was  once  more  cultivated,  and  was  planted 
with  apple  trees.  As  there  happens  to  be  no  insect  there  which  much  attacks 
these,  they  thrive  very  well.  The  distance  at  which  apple  trees  are  planted 
is,  also,  less  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  vermin.  I  nave  communicated 
all  this  detail  in  order  to  show  the  importance  to  individuals  of  attending  to 
such  seemingly  trifling  matters.  Many  a  plantation,  &c,  fails  in  an  apparently 
inexplicable  manner.  A  scientific  investigation  would,  in  numerous  cases, 
disclose  the  truth,  and  prevent  farther  loss.  Had  a  person  acquainted  with 
entomology  been  proprietor  of  this  osier  ground  50  years  since,  he  would 
speedily  have  discovered  the  truth,  and  might  have  saved  200/.  or  more  to 
himself  and  his  successors."  (Mag.  Nat.  Hut.,  vii.  p.  423.) 

The  Chrysomela  (Phaexdoti)  vulgatfssima  L.  is  another  species  which  is 
occasionally  injurious  to  one  of  the  narrow-leaved  species  of  willow.  This  is 
a  pretty  little  insect,  of  a  shining  blue  or  green  colour,  and  of  an  oblong-oval 
form,  about  £  in.  in  length,  which  is  found,  during  the  winter  months,  in  great 
profusion  under  the  loose  bark  of  willows,  growing  in  damp  localities.  It 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  young  leaves ;  and  the  larvae,  when  hatched,  form 
little  associations,  feeding  together  in  regular  rows,  the  heads  of  the  second  row 
touching  the  tails  of  the  first.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  from  the  base 
to  the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  which  they  soon  strip  of  its  parenchyma.  They 
then  attack  the  next  leaf;  and  so  on,  until  they  are  full  grown,  when  they 
descend  into  the  earth,  and  assume  the  pupa  state ;  shortly  after  which  they 
undergo  the  change  to  their  last  and  perfect  form. 

The  leaves  of  some  species  of  willows  are  also  infested  with  galls,  which 
are  the  production,  not  of  a  species  of  Cynf  pidae,  but  of  one  of  the  Tfenthredi- 
nidae  (Nematus  intercus  Panzer  Fauna  Ins.  Germ.,  90.  fig.  11.;  or  the 
Tenthredo  salicis  pentandrss  ViUart).  The  larvae  of  this  insect,  instead  of 
feeding  externally  upon  the  leaves  of  the  willow,  is  enclosed  in  a  call,  upon  the 
substance  of  which  it  subsists,  and  within  which  it  undergoes  all  its  changes. 
Mr.  Westwood's  species  Nematus  gallfcola  (described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  Iuust. 
Brit.  Ent.y  vol.  vii.  p.  36.),  and  the  Euura  C^nips  of  Newman  (Ent.  Mag., 
No.  16.  p.  260.),  also  reside  in  galls ;  whilst  the  larva?  of  Nematus  salicis  of 
Saint  Fargeau,  and  of  the  N.  capreae,  are  external  feeders. 

Among  the  Lepid6ptera,  the  caterpillars  of  nearly  all  the  species  of  moths 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cerura  (puss  and  kitten  moths)  feed  upon  different 
species  of  willow ;  and  also,  occasionally,  the  larva  of  the  buff-tip  moth  (Pygsexra 
bucephala  Steph.).  Brepha  Parthenia*  (the  orange  underwing)  feeds  upon 
poplars  and  willows ;  and  Notoddnta  ziczac  (the  pebble  prominent  moth)  upon 
the  same :  Leiocampa  dictaexa  and  L.  dictaeoides  (the  swallow  prominent  moths), 
Ptiloddntes  palpina  (the  pale  prominent  moth),  Gastropacha  quercifdlia,  &c, 
occasionally  upon  willows ;  and  the  larva  of  Orthosis  upsilon  Steph.  beneath 
the  bark  of  old  willows  and  poplars. 
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The  larvse  of  Saturnia  Pavdnia  minor  feed  on  various  sii 
Lozotaj'nia  crueisna,  a  small  but  beautiful  tortrix,  lives  on  a  J> 
Salis.  Liparis  (Leucdma  Steph.)  salicis  is,  in  man;  rears,  very  abundant  on 
different  willows.  Several  species  of  the  very  showy  genus  of  Afoot  uidie,  Ca- 
tocala,  also  feed,  in  the  larva  state,  upon  several  species  of  Salix.  These 
caterpillars  exhibit  a  very  interesting  instance  of  deceptive  similarity  to  the 
plants  on  which  they  feed;  their  colours  being  of  ft  pale  greyish  brown,  doi- 
ted with  black,  and  the  sides  of  their  bodies  bring  furnished  with  a  membrana- 
ceous lobe,  fringed  with  short  whitiah  hairs,  whicfi  are  applied  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  twigs,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  unpractised  eye  to  perceive 
them,  or  to  distinguish  them  from  bundles  of  lichens.  The  colours  of  the  fore 
wings  of  the  perfect  insects  are  also  equally  deceptive,  rendering  it  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  the  moths  when  settled  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  hind 
wings  of  these  moths  are,  however,  very  beautifully  coloured,  bring  either  red  or 
pale  blue,  with  black  bonds.  Catocafa  fraxini  (the  great  Clifden  nonpareil) 
feeds,  in  the  larva  state,  on  poplar,  ash,  &c. ;  C.  nuptaL.  upon  £alix  vitelllna; 
and  C.  elocata  Etper  (the  claim  of  which  to  be  considered  a  native  species  is 
questionable)  upon  willows  and  elms.  Our  Jig.  1293.  represents  the  last- 
named  species  copied  from  Curtis's  Britith  Entomology,  pi.  217.;  and  the  generic 
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details,  a  to  i,  are  from  C.  niip ta.  a,  b,  porta  of  the  antenna ;  c,  spiral  tongue ; 
d,  palpus ;  e,  palpus  denuded ;  /,  the  head ;  g,  one  of  the  ocelli ;  h,  hind  leg ; 

Amongst  Coleoptera,  the  principal  species  which  feed  on  the  willow  are, 
Galeruca  cypress,  Pyrochroa  rilbeus  (on  the  rotten  wood,  whilst  in  the  larva 
state),  Melasoma  piipuli  and  tremula,  Balanlnus  sahcitorus,  and  Tachyirges 
salicis  ;  and,  amongst  the  Hemfptera,  J'phis  salicis  L.,  and  Coccus  caprese  and 
C.  salicis  L. 

Some  parts  of  the  preceding  article  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  J.  O. 
Westwood,  Esq.,  by  whom  the  whole  has  been  revised. 

The  Study  of  the  Spedet.  The  genua  Sklix  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
botanists  from  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  who  observes  that  so  great  are  the 
changes  effected  on  the  kinds  by  soil,  situation,  and  climate)  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  many  of  the  differences  should  constitute  species,  or 
varieties  only.  He  recommends  rejecting  the  old  names  and  characters,  and 
describing  anew  the  several  species  accurately,  as  seen  in  their  natural  places 
of  growth.  For  this  purpose,  he  gives  directions  for  observing  the  devdope- 
ment  of  the  buds,  the  situation  of  the  catkins,  the  form  and  other  circum 
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stances  of  the  leaves,  the  number  of  stamens,  and  whether  the  plants  are  trees, 
shrubs,  or  creepers.  With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  thus  expressed  by 
the  great  father  of  scientific  botany,  we  think  that  the  study  of  willows,  or  of 
any  other  species  of  plant,  in  its  native  habitat  is  by  no  means  a  good  mode 
for  determining  what  are  species,  and  what  are  varieties  ;  but  rather  likely, 
on  account  of  the  great  difference  of  habitats,  to  increase  the  number  of  both ; 
since  every  difference  may  be  considered  specific  relatively  to  the  circumstances 
which  produce  that  difference.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  better 
mode  to  collect  plants  of  the  particular  genus  to  be  studied  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent habitats  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  and  to  cultivate  and  study  them 
in  the  same  garden,  where  they  would  be  all  subjected  to  the  same  exterior 
influences.  What  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says  on  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  us 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  advice  of  Linnaeus.  "  Willows,  he  says, 
"  should  be  particularly  studied  at  three  different  seasons :  the  flowering  time; 
the  early  part  of  summer,  when  the  young  shoots,  with  their  stipules  and  ex* 
paneling  foliage,  are  to  be  observed ;  and,  finally,  when  the  leaves  are  come  to 
their  full  size.  No  botanist,  therefore,  can  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
about  them,  unless  he  resides  among  the  wild  ones,  for  several  seasons,  or 
continually  observes  them  in  a  garden.  No  hasty  traveller  over  a  country, 
no  collector  of  dried  specimens,  or  compiler  of  descriptions,  can  judge  of  their 
characters  or  essential  differences.  One  principle,  above  all,  in  this  depart* 
ment  of  botany,  and  indeed  in  every  other,  cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced. 
We  should  study  a  species  before  we  decide  on  its  characters,  and  not  lay 
down  rules  of  definition  beforehand.  In  many  plants,  the  differences  of 
simple  or  compound,  entire,  serrated,  or  jagged,  leaves ;  the  presence  or  absence 
of  stipules ;  though  usually  so  essential  and  decisive,  make  no  specific  dis- 
tinction at  all.  In  some  tribes  or  genera,  one  part  affords  the  best  specific 
character,  in  others  some  different  part.  The  distinctions  of  willows  are  fre- 
quently so  very  nice,  that  the  greatest  observation  and  experience  only  can 
stamp  them  with  due  authority."  (Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  165.)  After  thirty  years4 
study  of  every  kind  of  willow  that  could  be  procured  in  any  part  of  Britain, 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Crowe,  where  seedlings  innumerable  sprang  up  all  over 
the  ground,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  was  not  only  confirmed  in  the  immutability  of 
his  species,  amounting  to  64,  as  natives  of  Britain,  but  also,  that  new  or 
hybrid  species  were  not  produced  by  the  seeds  of  species  crowing  together  in 
the  same  garden.  Both  these  conclusions  are  alike  at  variance  with  those  of 
most  other  botanists.  As  the  result  of  this  eminent  botanist's  study  of  the 
genus,  he  has  arrayed  his  64  species  of  British  willows  under  three  sections, 
characterised  by  the  margins  and  surfaces  of  the  leaves;  viz.  1.  serrated  and 
smooth ;  2.  entire  and  smooth ;  and,  3.  surface  shaggy,  woolly,  or  silky.  Since 
the  time  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  the  principal  British  student  of  willows  is  Mr. 
Borrer ;  and,  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  British  Flora,  this  able  botanist  has  ar- 
ranged the  British  willows,  increased  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  work  to  71 
species,  under  Id  sections.  These  sections  are  all  natural;  and  each  is 
characterised  by  the  name  of  a  typical  species.  This  is  obviously  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  this  genus,  whether  these  lands  are  con- 
sidered as  chiefly  species,  or  chiefly  varieties ;  and  to  us  it  appears  the  best 
adapted  for  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  willows,  till  all  the  known 
kinds  shall  have  been  studied  for  a  number  of  years  in  one  garden. 

Among  the  Continental  botanists,  the  late  Dr.  H<pt  of  Vienna,  and  Pro- 
fessor Koch  of  Erlangen,  appear  to  be  the  principal  students  of  willows. 
Dr.  Host,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sa&r,  seems  disposed  to  consider  the  kinds  of 
willow  that  exhibit  the  same  appearances  when  under  the  same  circumstances 
of  soil  and  situation  as  distinct  species ;  and  he  has  described  no  fewer  than 
60  of  these  as  natives  of  Austria.  He  admits  the,  extreme  difficulty  of  de- 
termining what  are  species  in  many  cases,  from  the  different  localities  m  which 
the  same  species  is  sometimes  found.  For  example,  willows  which  inhabit 
low  moist  situations  in  valleys  flower  only  in  the  spring;  while  those  which 
inhabit  mountains  do  not  flower  till  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  which  sel- 
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dom  happens  before  the  beginning  of  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  very  many 
sorts,  in  intermediate  localities,  are  intermediate  also  in  their  time  of  flowering. 
Hence,  the  same  kind,  when  it  inhabits  three  different  regions,  cannot  be 
compared  together  iri  the  same  stage  of  growth  in  a  living  state ;  and,  conse- 
quently, three  species  may,  in  this  way,  be  made  out  of  one.  Dr.  Host  farther 
observes,  that  a  great  impediment  to  the  determining  of  what  are  really  species, 
arises  from  the  sexes  of  a  species  often  inhabiting  localities  very  distant  from 
each  other,  and  sometimes  even  different  regions;  and  the  beautiful  figures  which 
illustrate  this  author's  work,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  faithful  portraits, 
clearly  show  that  the  male  and  female  differ  very  considerably  in  their  foliage 
and  wood,  independently  altogether  of  their  catkins. 

The  great  master  in  the  genus  Salix  may  be  considered  Professor  Koch, 
who  has  done  more  to  advance  a  knowledge  of  this  genus  in  his  12mo  pam- 
phlet of  69  pages,  De  SaUcibus  Europceit  Commentatio,  published  in  1828, 
than  the  most  voluminous  of  ancient  or  modern  authors.  The  preface  to  this 
pamphlet  is  so  full  of  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  studying  this  family  of 
plants,  that  we  are  confident  that  our  readers  will  feel  obliged  to  us  for  pre- 
senting to  them  the  following 

Abstract  of  Koch9 1  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Genus  Sa&r.  The  author, 
after  noticing  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  this  genus,  and  referring  to 
what  has  been  done  by  Linnaeus,  Wahlenberg,  Willdenow,  Smith,  and  others, 
notices  the  119  species  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Schleicher,  as  found 
by  that  botanist  in,  Switzerland,  and  thus,  as  we  have  before  observed  (p.  1456.), 
making  the  total  number  of  species  of  Shlix  254.  Of  Schleicher's  species,  he 
says  that  he  could  not  find  one  that  truly  deserved  the  name..  They  are,  he 
adds,  mere  variations  of  species  long  since  known ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  dif- 
ferent forms  of  one  changeable  species,  viz.,  his  own  S.  /jhylicifdlia.  All 
Schleicher's  kinds  are  enumerated  as  species  in  Steudel's  Nomcnclator  ;  but 
Koch  treats  them  as  spurious,  he  recognising  not  more  than  50  truly  distinct 
European  species. 

The  manner  in  which  Koch  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  genus  Salix  is 
thus  given: — "  For  a  number  of  years,  I  observed  the  willows  growing  wild 
in  the  Palatinate ;  also  those  I  met  with  during  my  travels ;  and  those  which  I 
have  found,  during  the  space  of  four  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erlangen. 
All  the  species,  or  singular  forms,  which  I  found  growing  wild  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  garden ;  and  to  these  were  added  kinds  sent  by  my  friends 
Mertens  and  Zeiher,  an  addition  of  no  small  importance.  From  the  former  I 
received  genuine  English  willows  in  a  living  state.  The  whole  collection  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Erlangen,  where,  neither  care  nor 
expense  being  spared,  it  has  since  been  much  increased.  From  M.  Otto 
director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  I  also  received  a  number  of  kinds. 
Of  dried  specimens  1  have  received  the  whole  collection  of  M.  Seringe,  from 
that  author  himself;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  Swedish,  French,  and 
English  willows,  gathered  in  their  native  habitats,  from  Mertens  ;  forming  in 
the  whole  a  greater  number  of  species  of  this  genus  than  was  ever  before 
available  by  one  individual. 

"  Every  genus  of  plants  has  certain  peculiar  features,  with  which  constant 
observation  and  repeated  examination  alone  can  familiarise  us ;  but  there  is 
no  genus  in  which  it  is  so  necessary  as  in  that  of  Salix,  to  investigate,  not  only 
its  peculiar  characters,  but  also  the  growth  of  the  plants,  both  in  a  wild  and  a 
cultivated  state.  He  who  endeavours  to  characterise  a  species,  either  from  a 
dried  specimen  or  from  a  cultivated  plant,  is  always  liable  to  be  deceived  in 
its  characters.  Hence,  amongst  all  the  writers  on  willows  from  the  time  of 
Linnaeus,  Wahlenberg  alone  has  clearly  described  them.  He  travelled  through 
Lapland,  Switzerland,  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  Sweden ;  examining 
the  kinds  of  this  genus  in  their  native  places  of  growth ;  and,  following  in  his 
footsteps,  came  Seringe,  also  a  most  diligent  investigator.  Taking  these 
authors  for  my  guide,  although,  in  some  instances,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
differ  from  them,  I  here  offer  a  synopsis  of  the  European  species  of  willow. 

a  In  arranging  this  genus,  and  distributing  its  species,  if  we  put  near  together 
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kinds  which  most  resemble  each  other,  not  only  may  the  species  having  a  close 
natural  affinity  be  recognised  at  a  glance,  but  even  the  tyro  will  be  greatly 
assisted  in  tracing  and  identifying  his  specimens.  If,  however,  the  usual 
arrangement  of  the  species  be  adopted,  m  which  the  sections  are  charac- 
terised by  having  the  ovaries  naked  or  pubescent ;  the  leaves  glabrous  or 
downy,  serrated  or  entire  [as  in  Smith's  JSngRth  Flora,  and  the  SaL  Wob,] ; 
then  species  widely  separated  by  nature  and  habit  must  necessarily  be 
grouped  together,  not  to  mention  that  these  characters  are  in  themselves 
liable  to  great  changes.  Fries  (in,  SyUoQ  Nov.  PL  Soc.  Bot.  Nat.;  Ratisb. 
edttOy  t.  9.  p.  36.)  first  distributed  the  Swedish  species  of  this  genus  into1  natural 
groups,  according  to  characters  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  plant.  In 
like  manner,  I  have  attempted  a  similar  distribution  or  the  European  species; 
but,  first,  I  shall  oiler  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  characters  according  to 
which  I  have  divided  the  genus  into  sections  and  species. 

M  A  character  taken  from  the  catkins  appearing  earlier  than,  at  the  same 
time  with,  or  later  than,  the  leaves  is  of  great  importance;  but  one  taken 
from  the  situation  and  insertion  of  the  catkin*  is  still  more  so.  The  situation 
may  be  in  three  different  modes.  I.  In  this  a  catkin  is  produced  at  the  tip  of 
a  branchlet,  with  a  few  others  below  it,  and  they  are  all  sessile;  the  leaves 
proceeding  from  buds  at  the  base  of  the  catkins.  I  only  know  of  one  instance 
of  this,  S.  lanata.  8.  A  bud  on  the  tip  of  the  last  years  branchlet  puts  forth 
a  catkin,  and  the  peduncle  on  which  it  is  situated  increases  in  size,  and  bears 
leaves,  in  the  axils  af  which  are  the  buds  of  the  following  year.  This  peduncle 
is,  therefore,  persistent,  and  continues  the  branch.  This  is  the  case  in  & 
reticulata,  S.  herbacea,  S.  polaris,  S.  retusa,  and  S.  ITva-ursi.  3.  A  terminal 
bud,  and  generally  more  protruded  beneath  it,  produce  leaf-bearing  shoots, 
and  the  flower  buds  are  situated  beneath  these.  All  the  other  species  which 
are  known  to  me,  except  those  enumerated  above,  belong  to  this  division  ; 
and  they  may  be  subdivided  as  follows:-*-!.  Those  in  which  the  catkin  is 
sessile,  on  a  very  short  peduncle,  or  as  it  were  incipient,  and  bears' at  its  base 
weak  scale-like  leaves ;  being  thus  lateral,  sessile,  and  bracteated  at  the  beset 
8.  Those  in  which  the  peduncle  grows  into  a  branchlet,  and  bears  floral  leaves 
not  very  distant  from  the  catkin,  which  afterwards  become  true  leaves,  but 
without  buds  in  their  axils :  from  this  branchlet  is  formed  the  lateral  catkin, 
whioh  ia  peduncled  with  a  leafy  peduncle.  All  the  species  which  protrude 
their  catkins  before  their  leaves  belong  to  the  first  of  these  subdivisions  f  and 
all  those  which  do  not  protrude  their  catkins  till  after  their  leaves,  with  many 
of  those  which  protrude  their  catkins  at  the  same  time  as  their  leaves,  to  the 
second.  This  character  seldom  changes  ;  and  only  a  few  species  (for  example, 
S.  limosa)  bear  on  one  plant,  or,  as  a  variety,  on  two  plants,  catkins  which 
have  short  peduncles,  and  are  surrounded  at  their  base  with  very  minute 
scale-like  leaves ;  and  also  those  that  are  peduncled,  and  have  true  leaves  on 
their  peduncles.  Even  in  these  varying  forms  Nature  shows  her  inexhaustible 
fertility,  and  her  wonderful  skill  and  power  of  adaptation  in  creation :  despi- 
sing the  too  great  carefulness  of  learned  men,  who  hasten  to  build  prisons  for 
then*  own  systems,  she  delights  in  disturbing  their  magic  circles,  ana,  playfully 
breaking  loose  from  the  chains  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  bind  her,  she 
far  exceeds  Proteus  himself  in  versatility. 

"  The  importance  of  the  characters  which  the  pedicel  of  the  capsule  offers 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Wahlenberg.  Its  length  relatively  to  the  glands 
which  is  never  wanting,  is  a  very  constant  character,  varying  only  in  a  few 
species ;  but,  to  be  rightly  observed,  it  ought  to  be  seen  just  at  the  time  when 
the  ovary  attains  the  size  of  a  capsule,  which  happens  a  little  after  flowering  ; 
or,  in  dried  specimens,  if  accuracy  is  wanted,  part  oi  the  female  catkin  must  be 
softened  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  dried  in  blotting-paper,  before  ex* 
amination.  In  dried  specimens,  the  pedicel  is  so  brittle,  that  in  the  analysis 
it  is  seldom  preserved  entire ;  or,  from  being  joined  to  a  gland  not  lesa  framle, 
it  is  frequently  injured.  Besides,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  some  catkins 
have  been  found  in  which  the  inferior  flowers  were  very  remotely  situated. 

5b 
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In  these  instances,  the  pedicel  is  of|en  a  little  longer,  and  the  capsules  more 
slender. 

"  The  colour  of  the  young  shoots  varies  greatly,  often  so  much  as  to  cause 
the  varieties  to  appear  distinct  species.  The  branchlets  of  S.  alba  are  either 
brown,  or,  as  in  the  var.  vitellina,  of  a  yolk-of-egg  or  a  red  brick  colour;  and 
there  is  a  different  shade  of  yolk-of-egg  colour  in  S.  repens,  and  S,  rosmarini- 
folia  (S.  lasNta  Schultz).  Many  species,  when  carefully  examined,  will  be  found 
to  vary  in  colour,  though  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  branches  of  S.  purpurea 
are  of  a  coral  colour,  rarely  of  a  dark  yellow,  and  sometimes  white,  covered 
with  a  reddish  bloom.  S.  amygdalina  has  the  shoots  sometimes  of  a  brownish 
yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  brownish  black. 

u  The  form  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  species,  and  even  in  the  same  plant,  can 
never  be  depended  upon.  In  S.  phylicifolia,  SL  myrtilloldes,  S.  arbuscula,  and 
S.  repens,  they  vary  from  narrow-lanceolate  and  being  attenuated  towards 
the  base,  in  the  three  last-named  species,  to  roundish-ovate  and  being  cordate- 
emarginate  at  the  base.  In  some  species,  the  form  of  the  leaves  is  almost 
always  the  same,  as  in  S.  viminalis,  S.  incana,  and  S.  Aippophaefolia.  In 
other  species,  the  leaves  vary ;  being  serrated  or  entire,  green  or  hoary  on  the 
under  surface,  and  glabrous  or  hairy,  on  the  same  plant.  The  same  variation  is 
common  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovaries;  which,  in  S.  phylicifolia,  are  some- 
times glabrous,  and  sometimes  hairy;  some  individuals  of  this  species  having 
half  the  ovary  hairy,  and  the  other  half  glabrous;  while  in  others  there  is  only 
a  hairy  or  downy  line.  In  certain  species,  however,  thes*  variations  are  never 
found,  or  very  rarely  ;  although  in  S.  viminalis  ovaries  partly  naked,  and 
partly  downy,  occur.  The  brown  tip  of  the  bracteas  of  the  flowers,  in  some 
species,  turns  paler,  and  in  others  red,  or  even  purple ;  which  is  another  cause 
of  uncertainty  in  specific  distinctions.  The  bracteas  are  sometimes  obovate, 
and  only  half  the  length  of  the  ovary ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  same  species, 
lanceolate,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  style.  The  style  and  stigma  likewise 
vary  in  length,  and  are  occasionally  more  or  less  cleft ;  yet  both  these  organs 
afford  most  useful  characteristics.  The  style  often  appears  shorter  from  being 
hidden  by  the  long  hairs  of  the  ovary.  Stigmas  of  a  rose  colour,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  have  been  found  in  the  same  species.  The  stipules  vary  in  size, 
but  never  in  form ;  hence  they  afford  the  very  best  characteristics  for  distin- 
guishing Bpecies.  In  no  species  can  these  be  said  to  be  wanting ;  and,  though 
on  old  plants  they  are  often  not  seen,  such  plants,  when  cut  down,  send  up 
young  shoots  which  produce  leaves  attended  by  stipules  of  an  extraordinary 
size.  The  buds  are  always  1-valved;  and  the  valves  are  often  cleft  at  the  tip, 
and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  base ;  though  sometimes,  on  the  same  individual, 
they  are  undivided.  The  folding  of  the  leaves  in  the  bud  is,  most  probably, 
constant,  although  different  in  tne  various  species :  but  this  I  cannot  affirm 
as  certain,  not  having  examined  the  leaf  buds  of  a  sufficient  number  of  species. 

"The  variation  of  the  different  parts  is  not  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the 
botanical  student,  in  this  genus,  has  to  contend :  the  great  number  of  hy- 
brids, the  existence  of  which  in  the  genus  Salix  no  one  can  doubt,  is  "another 
jobstacle.  Nobody  will  accuse  me  of  arrogance  in  assuming  to  know  S.  rubra 
and  S.  viminalis.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rednitz,  near  Erlangen,  there  are  many 
thousand  trees  of  these  two  species ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  many  intermediate 
forms,  which  I  can  refer  to  neither  species.  The  catkins  of  these  afford  no 
distinguishing  marks ;  for  what  seem  at  one  time  to  belong  to  the  formei 
species,  at  another  time  appear  more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter."  Koch  con- 
cludes by  stating  that,  in  his  Commentary,  the  species  have  been  arranged  in 
10  groups ;  and  that  no  kind  has  been  admitted  as  a  species  that  he  has  not 
himself  seen  and  examined.  He  has  added  but  few  varieties,  "  although  an 
immense  number  of  no  importance  might  have  been  adduced;  being  convinced, 
from  daily  observation  and  experience^  that  the  multiplication  of  varieties,,  in- 
stead of  rendering  any  intricate  genus  more  clear,  only  involves  it  in  a  greater 
difficulty." 

The  species  of  Koch,  besides  being  identified  with  those  of  the  Species 
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Plantarum  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Specie*  Plantarum  '  of  Willdenow,  have  the 
8ynonyraes  of  other  authors  added  to  them. 

In  our  App.  iii.  to  the  genus  Skiix  will  be  found  the  characters  of  Koch's 
10  different  groups;  and  under  each  the  names  and  synonymes  of  the  species 
which  he  has  assigned  to  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  Koch's  observations,  two  points,  we  think,  will  be  ren- 
dered clear  to  the  botanical  reader  : — 1.  That  the  mode  of  arranging  the 
sections  'according  to  the  character  of  the  leaves,  adopted  by  all  the  Lionaean 
school  previously  to  the  time  of  Wahlenberg,  is  altogether  defective ;  and, 
2.  That  the  system  of  throwing  the  species  into  natural  groups,  as  adopted  by 
Wahlenberg,  Fries,  Koch,  and  Borrer,  is  the  true  one.  Being  ourselves  of 
this  opinion,  the  only  question  that  remained  for  us  to  decide  was,  whether 
we  should  follow  Koch  or  Borrer  in  the  arrangement  of  the  species-  described 
in  this  work  as  in  a  living  state  in  British  gardens. 

The  excellence  of  Koch's  system  was  strongly  impressed  on  our  mind 
from  the  moment  that  we  saw  it  developed  in  Dr.  Lindley's  Synopsis  of  the 
British  Flora;  and,  if  we  could  have  classed  all  the  numerous  sorts  of  willows 
in  the  salictum  at  Woburn,  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  under  Koch's  ten 
groups,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  we  should  -have  done  so ;  the 
more  especially  as,  from  observing  with  care  all  the  different  sorts  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  at  different  periods,  from  March  to  December,  1836,  we 
felt  convinced  in  our  own  mind  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  were 
varieties,  and  chiefly  of  S.  caprea  L.  Not  being  able  to  do  this,  we  determined 
on  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  first  authority  in 
Britain  on  the  subject  of  willows;  and  we  accordingly  applied  to  Mr.  Borrer,  who 
at  once,  in  the  most  kind  and  liberal  manner,  classed  the  sorts  contained  in  the 
Salictum  Wobwrnense  in  the  22  groups  into  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sorts,  they  are  thrown  in  the  following  article.  Mr.  Boner's  knowledge 
of  this  genus  is  universally 'known.  He  possesses  an  extensive  collection  of 
living  plants,  which  he  has  cultivated  for  some  years;  and,  as  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
remarks,  "  No  %one  has  ever  studied  the  willows,  whether  in  a  growing  or  a 
dried  state,  more  deeply,  or  with  a  less  prejudiced  mind."  {Brit,  Ft,9  ed.  3., 
vol.  L  p.  416.) 

The  botanical  details  which  we  have  given  of  each  particular  species,  in- 
cluding a  comparison  of  specimens  obtained  in  a  living  state  from  the  arbo- 
retum at  Flitwick,  from  that  at  Goldworth,  and  from  the  salictum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,were  made  out  for  us,  with  great  care  and  industry,  by  Mr.  Den  son. 
Our  figures  were  chiefly  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Sowerby,  from  specimens  received 
from  the  salictum  at  Woburn  Abbey;  in  the  single  instance  of  the  S.  caprea, 
reduced  from  Host's  work ;  and  nearly  all  the  remainder,  including  all  the  28 
plates  of  leaves  of  the  natural  size,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  have  been  copied  from  the  Salictum  Wobwrnense, 

It  will  thus  appear  that  our  article,  lengthy  and  elaborate  as  it  is,  is,  in  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  matter  for  a  history  of 
willows,  rather  than  as  a  complete  history  in  itself.  Such  a  history,  indeed, 
can  only  be  prepared  by  a  botanist  who  has  hr.d  all  the  species  in  a  living  state 
under  his  eye  for  several  years ;  and  who  has  applied  to  them  one  general 
principle  of  contrast  or  comparison.  Till  this  is  done,  not  only  with  the  genus 
£alix,  but  with  every  other  genus  of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  a 
decided  imperfection  must  ever  be  found  in  works  like  the  present,  in  which 
the  specific  characters  are  necessarily  made  up  of  descriptions  given  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  at  different  times,  and  in  different  countries ;  some  from 
living  plants  collected  from  their  native  habitats,  others  from  living  plants 
grown  in  gardens,  and  many  from  dried  specimens.  All  this  shows  the  great 
advantage  that  would  result  to  botany  and  arboriculture  from  a  national 
arboretum;  in  which  not  only  all  the  species  and  varieties  should  be  col- 
lected, but  .also  both  the  sexes  of  all  the  kinds  that  have  the  male  and  female 
flowers  on  different  plants.  Such  an  arboretum,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
and  properly  managed,  would  form -a  living  standard  of  reference,  both  for  the 
botanist  and  the  cultivator. 
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Group  i.     Purpurea  Koch,  Borrer. 

Otter  Willow,  with  one  Stamen  a  a  Flower. 


an 


Monaaarat  b  the  nunc  adopted  fen  thi.  rrocp  iti  JTmi.  Or 
Pinpoint  ptcfrnrtjlt,  taeniae  It  li  taken,  like,  the  dw  <A 
ranaemeot,  Aon.  the  raw  of  ft  ipedH  *iw*T"*H  tn  thai  group 
by  Koch  10  the  mi  group. 

Filament  1,  bearing  an  anther  of  4  lobes,  and  4  cells ;  or,  in  S.  rubra,  forked, 
and  each  branch  bearing  an  anther  of  2  lobes  and  8  cells.  Gormen  sessile. 
Catkins  very  compact.  Trees  of  low  stature,  or  shrubs  with  twiggy  branches, 
and  leaves  that  are  more  or  less  Lanceolate,  and  serrated,  and  often  broader 
upwards.  Interior  part  of  the  bark,  in  most,  yellow  and  very  bitter. 
(Hook.  Br.  Ft.)  The  leaves  of  nearly  alt  of  the  kinds  of  this  group  turn 
black  in  drying.  The  inner  bark  of  moat  of  the  kinds  included  in  this  group 
is  extremely  batter,  which  renders  die  plants  suitable  for  batiks  of  rivers, 
and  other  places  which  are  infested  by  rats ;  as  the  bktemei 
these  animals  from  eating  it. 

■  I.  S.  purpurea  L.    The  purple  Willow. 


IHltara.,  BtL  ni*l;'bljl 


hUMV.     .IpiiTporai  a  Ktu*  Comm. ,  p.  £i 
JBwriHktri,    En*.  Bat,  t  131 8.  j  SilWob.,  Ho.  1. ;  Hijne  AbHUL,  t  160. ;  out  t*.  list ;  md 
fig.  L  in  p.  UM 

Spec.  Char.,  oj-c.  Branches  trailing,  decmnbent.  Leaves  partly  opposite, 
oho  rate-lanceolate,  serrated,  very  smooth,  narrow  at  the  base.  Stamen  I. 
Stigmas  very  short,  ovate,  nearly  sessile.  (Smith  Ene..  F%)  A  native  of 
Britain  (between  Thorpe  end  Norwich,  &c);  flowering 
in  March  and  April.  In  a  wild  state,  this  species  forms  a 
shrub,  with  a  stem  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with  long,  slender, 
smooth  branches,  spreading  widely,  and,  if  not  supported, 
trailing  on  the  ground;  very  smooth,  of  a  rich  and  shining 
purple,  with  a  somewhat  glaucous  hue.  The  catkins 
appear  earlier  than  the  foliage;  and  often  on  different 
branches.  In  cultivation,  in  dag  grounds  kept  moist 
and  the  plants  cut  down  yearly,  this  specie))  produces 
shoots  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  long,  which  are  much  esteemed 
for  the  finer  sorts  of  basketwork.  It  is  also  frequently 
planted  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  in  some  parts  of 
IS**  Essex,  for  "plaiting  into  close  low  fences,  for  the  ex- 

clusion of  hares  and  rabbits;  the  bark  and  leaves  being  so  extremely 
bitter,  that  these  animals  wilt  touch  neither;  whilst  the  shoots,  being  long, 
tough,  and  flexible,  may  be  formed  into  any  shape;  and  a  fence  of  tins  kind 
is  reckoned  little  inferior  to  {hat  of  wire."  (Eng.  Flora,  quoted  in  Sal.  Wok., 

£.  2.)  This  species  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  ornamental  shrubberies, 
om  the  elegant  slenderness  of  its  twigs  during  winter ;  the  redness  of  its 
catkins,  the  anthers  of  which  are  of  that  colour  before  they  burst,  and  the 
fine  purplish  and  glaucous  hue  of  its  young  shoots  and  leaves.  The  latter, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure  of  one  of  the  natural  size  in  p.  1603.,  are  of  • 
an  elegant,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  artietical  shape.  Female 
plants  are  in  the  Hackney  and  Gold  worth  arboretums,  and  at  Wobura 
and  FUtwick ;  and  male  and  female  at  Henfield.  The  male  plant,  being  the 
most  beautiful  when  in  flower,  ought  to  be  most  propagated  by  nurserymen. 

Vrriain.   Koch,  in  hl»  Br  SaHeOm  turning  OsnasasMSJa.  km  Jaeraml  liic;  but  he  Incladw  tin 
S.  flMii  md  LrabertUaa  (to  he  deKrifead  u  ipects  Iwtari  »  two  of  the—.    He  h»  chine- 
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• 

at  &  p.  1 5  S.  purpoxea  Smttt,  WW*;-.  Stem  dwarfer.   Branches  more  cprcading.    Catkin* 

very  slender. 
•  8.  &  2 ;  S.  LambertifeM  Smith,  WlBd.  —Catkin*  twice  as  ttout,'  and  leave*  larger  and 

broader  than  in  8.  purpjarea ;  otherwiae  not  dififerent. 
■  S,  p.  S ;  &  Helix  Wilid.  En.  —  Branches  uprightl*h,  but  spreading.   Leaves  longer, 
si  S.  p.  4  numadiipMta.  —  A  male  plant,  with  the  stamens  divided  to  the  middle,  or,  rather, 

having  2  stamens  with  the  filaments  connate,  as  in  &  rdbra,  and  as  An*  as  to  the  middle. 

Ktieh  found  this  growing  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  near  CasseL 
ft  &  p.  5  sericeo  ;  S.  monandra  sertoea  Ser.  Sal  Help.,  p.  8.— TWa  has  its  leaves,  while  they 

are  young,  covered  with  a  dense  silky  down,  which  afterwards  disappears.   Seringe 

observed  this  in  Switserland ;  and  Koch  afterwards  gathered  it  in  the  Palatinate, 
m  S.  p.  6  brActea  rft6ra.-~This  has  the  scales  of  the  catkin,  that  is  the  bracteas,  of  the  colour 

of  red  brick,  and  not  black,    Gunther  sent  it  to  Koch  from  Silesia  j  and  Koch  deems  it 

a  rare  and  singular  variety. 

Remark.  Koch,  considering  8.  purpurea  as  including  the  above  four,  gives  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  species  as  follow* :  —  It  inhabits  the  bank*  of  stream*  and  moist  meadow*,  and  also 
sandy  and  comparatively  dry  place*,  in  plain*  and  lower  mountain*,  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Alp*, 
through  England  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  a*  lax  a*  to  the  south  of  Sweden. 

■  *  2.  &  IeVmx  L.     The  Helix,  or  Ron,  Willow. 

Ident&caHon.  Lin.  Spy  PL,  1444. ;  Wild.  Sp.  PI,  4.  p.  672. ;  Hayne  AbbiM.,  p.  229.  t.  17a ;  Smith 
Bsv.Bot.tlMS.;  Sag.  Pl.,4  p.  188.;  Forte*  in  8at  Web.,  No.  2. ;  Hook.  Be  Fl,  cd.  a.,  p.  417. ; 
Mackay  FL  Hibern..  pt  1.  p.  244. 

Sgnormme$.    8.  purpurea  var.  Koch.  Comm.,  p.  25.$  r&  opposMfbHa  Bott  Sat.  Justr.,  1.  p.  11. 

The  Sexes.  Both  taxes  are  figured  in  SqL  Wob.%  and  also  in  Eng.  ZftxV;  but  Mr.  Borrer  believes 
that  the  catkin*  of  female  flowers  represented  in  the  latter  are  those  of  8.  Forbytoa :  if  those  of 


Helix,  they  are  much  too  thick.  Mr.  Borrer  having  only  seen  the  male  of  S.  .Helix,  and  theJemale 
of  S.  Lambert&na,  is  inclined  to  regard  them  a*  the  two  sexes  of  one  specie*. 
Engradngg.  Eng.  Bot,  1 1541,  the  male  plant ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  2.  j  Hayne  Abblld.,  1 17tt ;  and  Jig.  2. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  partly  opposite,  oblong-lanceolate, 
pointed,  slightly  serrated,  very  smooth ;  linear  towards  the  base.  Stamen 
1.  Style  nearly  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  3.) 
A  native  of  Britain ;  flowering  in  March  and  April.  A  tree  of  bumble 
growth,  but  erect ;  about  10  ft.  high,  smooth  in  every  part,  altogether  of  a 
Slighter  hue  than  those  of  S.  purpurea.  The  branches  are  not  trailing,  but 
upright ;  they  are  smooth  and  polished,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  purplish  ash 
colour,  tough  and  pliable;  less  slender  and  elongated  than  the  foregoing, 
though  useful  for  the  coarser  sorts  of  basketwork.  Catkins  larger  than 
those  of  S.  purpurea ;  the  fertile  ones,  especially,  full  twice  as  thick.  (Eng. 
Flora,  p.  188.)  The  branches,  which  are  yellow,  and  the  mode  of  growth, 
which  is  erect,  render  this  species  easily  distinguishable  from  the  preceding. 

Description,  The  name  rose-willow  relates  to  rose-like  expansions  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  which  are  caused  by  the  deposition  of  the  egg  of  a 
cynips  in  the  summits  of  the  twigs,  in  consequence  of  which  they  shoot  out 
into  numerous  leaves,  totally  different  in  shape  from  the  other  leaves  of  the 
tree,  and  arranged  not  much  unlike  those  composing  the  flower  of  a  rose, 
adhering  to  the  stem  even  after  the  others  fall  off.  (Smithy  and  Kirby  and 
Spence.)  Smith  had  never  seen  this  monstrosity  but  on  S.  Ifelix,  except 
once  on  S.  aurita :  but  it  Is  very  common  on  S.  Hoffmann&na  in  Sussex 
(Borrer),  and  on  S.  alba  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  obvious  in  winter  when  the 

{riants  are  leafless.  In  these  two  kinds,  the  rose-like  bodies  are  constituted  of 
eaves  imbricately  disposed,  the  upper  the  smaller :  some  of  the  bodies  are 
3  in.  over.  "  The  leaves  and  twigs  are  less  bitter  than  those  of  S.  purpurea ; 
and  the  greater  size  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  branches,  renders  this  species 
fit  for  several  purposes  which  that  is  not.  It  also  makes  a  better  figure  in 
plantations,  and  the  roots  give  more  solidity  to  the  banks  of  rivers  or  ditches." 
(Smith.)  Gerard  describes  the  rose-willow,  of  which  he  has  given  a  figure,  as 
"  not  only  making  a  gallant  show,  but  also  yielding  a  most  cooling  aire  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  being  set  up  in  houses  for  the  decking  of  the  same."  Dr. 
Johnston,  in  his  Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Thoeed,  states  that  S.  Helix  withstands 
storms  better  than  any  other  species.  A  crystallisable  principle,  called  sali- 
cine,  has  been  obtained  from  this  species ;  which,  according  to  Majendie,  arrests 
the  progress  of  a  fever  with  the  same  power  as  sulphate  of  quinine.  (Jour. 
B.  In$t.y  October,  1830,  p.  177. ;  LiruU.  Nat.  Syst.>  p.  187.  See  also  our  p., 
1459.)    In  ornamental  plantations,  S.  tfelix  is  an  interesting  shrub,  from  its 
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slender  shoots  and  glaucous  leaves,  which  latter  have  a  peculiar  twist ;  whence, 
perhaps,  the  specific  name  of  i/elix,  snail-like.  There  are  plants  at  Hackney, 
Goldworth,  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

a  3.  S.  Lambert  I  a"  N a  Smith.    Lambert's,  or  the  Boyton,  WJlow. 

MentjfiraHon.    Sm.  FL  Br.,p.  1041.;  Eng.  Bot,  t  1369. ;  Wffld.  Sp.  PL, 4.  pi  673. ;  Smith  Eng.  FL,4. 

p.  190. ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  S. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.  p.  417. ;  Mackay  FL  Hibera.,  pt.  1. 

p.  244. 
Staongme.    S.  purpurea  S  Koch  Comm.,  p.  25. 
7%e  Seres.    Both  are  figured  in  Eng.  BoL  and  Sal.  Wob.    Mr.  Borrer  has  only  seen  the  female  of 

this,  and  the  wale  of  8.  Helix,  and  thinks  they  are  the  two  sexes  of  one  species. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  L  1359. ;  Sal  Wob.,  No.  3. ;  and  Jig.  3.  in  p.  1603. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  partly  opposite,  obovate-lanceolate, 
pointed, serrated,  smooth ;  rounded  at  the  base.  Stipules  none.  Stamen  I. 
Stigmas  ovate,  obtuse,  notched,  very  short,  nearly  sessile.  (Eng.  Ft,,  iv. 
p.  189.)  A  native  of  England,  flowering  in  March  and  April.  This  species  is  of 
the  size  and  habit  of  the  last,  but  very  distinct  from  it  at  first  sight,  particularly 
in  the  tender  summits  of  the  young  growing  branches,  which,  with  their  pur- 
plish glaucous  hue,  and  some  degree  of  downiness,  resemble  those  of  a  honey- 
suckle. Catkins  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  S.  //elix,  with  rounded, 
blackish,  hairy  scales.  (15m.  Eng.  FL)  First  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Willey,  at  Boyton,  Wilts,  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  whom  the  specific 
name  is  meant  to  compliment.  It  grows  in  North  America,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  and  willow  grounds.  It  was  introduced  from  Europe,  and  is  cul- 
tivated for  basket-making.  (Pursh.)  S.  Lambertuma  is  suitable  for  in- 
troducing into  ornamental  plantations,  from  the  graceful  character  of  its 
slender  snoots,  and  its  glaucous  foliage.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney 
and  Goldworth  arboretums,  and  also  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  and  Henfield. 

a  4.  S.  WooLLGAitrAv,*  Borr.    Woollgar's  Willow. 

Identification.    Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  Supp.,  1 2651. ;  Hook.  Brit  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  417. 

Sfnongmes.    8.  monandra  Sal  Wob.,  No.  4. ;  8.  monandra  var.  HoJJfrn.  Hist.  Sal.,  1.  p.  21.  t.  1.  f.  1. 

The  Sates.    The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  SnppL,  and  both  sexes  In  Sal.  Wob. :  yet  Mr.  Borrer, 

in  his  elucidation  of  this  kind,  published  in  Eng.  Sot.  SuppL,  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 

SaL  Wob.,  remarks  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  male  sowers. 
Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  4. ;  Eng.  Bot  Supp.,  1 2651. ;   and  Jig.  4.  In  p.  1603. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Erect.  Leaves  cuneate-lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous.  Sta- 
men 1.  Ovary  ovate,  very  pubescent,  sessile,  downy.  Stigmas  nearly 
sessile,  ovate,  scarcely  emarginate.  ^Hook.  Brit.  FL,  p.  417.)  A  native  of 
England,  about  Lewes,  Sussex,  in  osier  holts,  but  scarcely  wild ;  at  Kings- 
ton upon  Thames,  apparently  wild ;  flowering  in  May.  In  the  salictum 
at  Woburn,  this  species  had  not  attained  the  height  of  6  ft.  in  five  years.  It 
is  considered  to  be  very  distinct  from  either  S.  Helix  or  &*Lambertiasta. 
Mr.  Borrer  applied  the  specific  name  in  compliment  to  the  late  Mr.Wooll- 
gar, "  a  gentleman  who  supplied  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  with  several  of  his  willows, 
and  who  formed  his  opinions  upon  the  species  from  long  and  accurate  obser- 
vation." (Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.)  S.  Woollgariana  had  long  been  known  to 
Mr.  Borrer  and  Mr. Woollgar  as  a  variety  of  &  monandra  Hoffm. ;  but  Mr. 
Woollgar  was  so  far  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  that  he  used 
to  call  it  S.  cuneifolia,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  especially  the  upper 
ones.  (Ibid.)  There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arbo- 
retum ;  and  some,  with  the  name  of  S.  monandra,  in  that  of  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges. 

»  5.  S.  Forbya'na  Smith.     Forby's  Willow,  or  the  fine  Basket  Oner. 

Identification.  Smith  FL  Br.,  p.  1041. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1344. ;  Rees's  Cvc,  No.  49. ;  Willd^p.  FL, 
4.  p.  674. ;  Smith  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  19L  ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  5. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  41& ; 
,  Mackay  FL  Hib.,  pt  1.  p.  £44.  j  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  231. 1 172. 

Sunonymes.    &  fissa  Lin.  Soe.  Trans.,  not  of  Hoff.  (Smith) ;  5.  rhbra  £  Koch  Comm^  p.  87. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  PL,  and  figured  in  Eng.  BoL  The  male  is  not  known. 
"  The  original  plant,  sent  from  Mr.  Forby  to  Mr.  Crowe,  was  fauna  now  and  then  td  bear  a  solitary 
stamen  at  one  of  the  lower  bracteas  of  the  catkins  of  female  flowers,  which  showed  this  species  to 
be  truly  monandrous,  and  distinct  from  Hoffmann's  S.  fissa,  to  which  it  had  previously  been 
referred."  (Smith.)  . 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1344.;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  5. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 172.  j  mdjig.  5.  in  p.  1603. 

Spec,  tfiar.,  a}c.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  alternate,  with  small  stipules,  lanceo- 
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late-oblong,  with  shallow  serraturea,  smooth,  rounded  at  the  base,  glaucous 
beneath.  Stamen  1.  Style  nearly  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas. 
(Smith  Eng,  FL)  A  native  of  England,  flowering  in  April.  The  stem  is 
erect,  bushy,  with  upright,  slender,  smooth  twigs,  very  flexible  and  tough,  of 
a  greyish  yellow,  not  purple,  hue.  Fertile  catkins  extremely  like  those  of 
5.  Helix,  but  the  leaves  widely  different.  A  valuable  species  for  the  finer 
sorts  ot*  wickerwork,  and  for  basket-making,  bands  for  tying,  faggots, 
packets,  &c.  When  cut  down,  plants  make  shoots  from  5  ft.  to  7.  ft.  long. 
There  are  plants  at  Hackney,  Goldworth,  Woburn,  and  Flitwick. 

*  t  6.  S.  ru'pra  Huds.    The  red,  or  green-leaved,  Willow,  or  Over. 

IdemttficaHon.  Huds.  FL  AngL,  p.  488. :  Smith's  Eng.  Bot.,  t  1145. :  WIlkL  Sp.  PL,  4.  a  674.  i 
Smith's  Eng.  FL,  4,  p.  19t. :  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  6. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  p.  4ia ;  Mackay'a 
FL  Hlb.,  pt  1.  p.  244  j  ?  Hayne  Abotld.,  p.  25a 

Synonymes,    The  name  rfcbra  seems  to  be  originally  given  to  S.  vitelllna,  a  reddish  [?  twigged] 

variety  of  which  waa  confounded  with  &  rubra  Huds.  (Smith.) ;  S.  rubra,  In  part,  Koch  \Comm,, 

p.  26. ;  8.  ffssa  Haffm,  Sal,  1.  p.  61. 1 13, 14.  {Smith)  i  S.  c6ncolor  Host  Sal.  Aust,  1.  p.  10.  t  94, 

35..  from  Host's  citation  of  Ray  s  S.  virescena  VOL  Dmsph.,  3.  785.  t  51.  30.  (Smith)  /  S.  linearis 

Walker  *s  Essays,  p.  467.,  on  the  authority  of  Borrer. 

The  Sues.    Both  are  described  in  Eng.  FL  i  and  the  female  Is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal  Wob. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot,  t.  1145.;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  6. ;  ?  Ho*  SaL  Aust,  t  1.  L  34*  35.;  VUlars 
Dtaupb.,  a  t  51.  t  3d  (Smith.) ;  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  171. ;  and  out  Jig.  6.  in  p.  1604. 

Spec.  Char,,  $c.  Stamens  combined  below  in  a  manner  which  affords  a  cha- 
racter in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  British  kinds  of  willow,  except.  S. 
Croweana,  and  from  nearly  all  the  foreign  kinds.  Mr.  Borrer,  however,  has 
observed  the  same  thing  occasionally  in  5.fusca,  and  in  several  of  the  Cinereae. 
"  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  elongate,  acute,  smooth,  with  shallow  serratures ; 
green  on  both  sides.  Stigmas  ovate,  undivided."  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of 
Britain  (in  England,  in  low  meadows  and  osier  holts,  as  at  Maidenhead,  &c, 
but  rare ;  in  Scotland,  frequent  in  hedges  and  osier  grounds) ;  flowering  in 
April  and  May.  In  its  wild  state,  it  forms  a  small  tree.  The  branches  are 
long,  upright,  smooth,  greyish  or  purplish,  more  frequently  tawny,  and  very 
tough  and  pliant.  The  leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  agree  in 
shape  with  those  of  the  common  osier,  S.  viminalis;  but  have  not,  as  that 
has,  dense  white  pubescence  beneath.  (StmthA  Koch  considers  the  S.  For- 
bydna  of  Smith  as  a  variety  of  S.  rubra;  ana  states  that  both  are  common 
about  Erlaogen,  where  there  is  also  another  variety,  which  he  regards  as  a 
hybrid  between  S.  rubra  and  S.  viminalis.  The  leaves  of  this  kind,  even 
when  adult,  have  their  under  surface  covered  with  a  dense  silky  down,  like 
those  of  S.  viminalis ;  the  young  shoots  bear  stipules  the  length  of  the 
petiole,  like  those  ofS.  stipularis  j  and  the  catkins  resemble  those  of  &  rubra. 
There  are  plants  of  S.  rubra  at  Hackney,  Goldworth,  Woburn,  Henfield,  and 
Flitwick.  When  the  plants  of  this  species  are  cut  down,  they  send  out 
shoots  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length ;  and  it  is  consequently  one  of  the  most 
valuable  osiers  in  cultivation,  for  bands,  crates,  basketwork  or  wickerwork, 
and  even  small  hoops. 

Statistics.  In  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high  ; 
at  Sbepperton,  on  the  Thames,  it  la  SO  ft.  high. 

App.  i.    Purpurea  of  which  Plants  have  been  introduced,  hut  not 

described* 

8.  etHptica  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836.    Leaves  resembling  S.  Helix,  but  narrower. 

App.  ii.     Purpurea  described  by  Authors,  but  not  yet  introduced, 
or  of  doubtful  Identity  with  Species  already  in  the  Country. 

S.  cdncoior,  mas  et  fern.,  Host  SaL,  L  p.  10.  t  34, 35.,  Fl.  Aust,  2.  p.  699. ;  syn.  5.  minima 
fragilis  foliis  longlssimia,  &c  Rati  Spn.,  449.  In  the  Eng.  FL,  Ray's  species  is  identified  with  & 
rubra ;  but  Host's  plant  may  possibly  be  something  different. 

&  HAM*,  mas  et  fern.,  Host  SaL,  1.  p.  10.  t.  36,  37.,  FL  Aust,  2.  p.  689.  This  species,  Host 
observes,  when  growing  among  trees,  becomes  a  tall  tree ;  but  under  other  circumstances  is  dwarJer. 

&  opponttfbiia,  mas  et  fern.,  Host  Sal.,  1.  p.  11.  t  38,39.,  Fl.  Aust,  2.  p.  640.  Host  has  applied 
to  this  a  sya  of  Ray,  which  identifies  it  with  S.  iftnx  L. 

SL  purpurea,  mas  et  fern.,  Host  SaL,  1.  p.  12.  t  40.  41.,  FL  Aust,  2.  p.  640.  The  catkins  resemble 
those  of  the  8.  purpurea  of  British  botanists ;  and,  hence,  the  two  plant*  may  be  identical. 

&  mutdbWs,  mas  et  fern.,  Host  SaL,  1.  pv12.  t  42,  43.,  FL  Aust.,  2,  p.  640i  Very  different  from 
the  5.  mut£btiiso7s<sl.  Wob. 
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S. cawmWea,m»» etntn.,  Host  Sat,  l. p.  4*.  t  44,  46.,  FL  Aust.,  2.  p.  6M.  Abundant  in  Car. 
nioU.  where  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants,  for  many  purposes;  sucb  as  hedges  for  small  gardens, 
meadows,  and  stony  fields.  It  is  also  planted  on  the  banks  of  streams,  for  fixing  t>y  Ha  roots  their 
sandy  or  gravelly  baoks.  The  shoots  of  the  rear  are  very  long,  unbranchet,  and  tough:  when 
peeled,  they  are  yellow,  and  are  much  used  in  basket-making.  At  the  time  ef  flowering,  many  of  the 
ovaries  became  wounded  by  insects,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged. 

&  mkrtbWs,  mas.  Host  SsJ.,  1.  p.  15.  t  46,  FL  Aust.,  8.  p.  Gal.  Of  the  eatktat  upon  a  plant, 
some  consist  of  maw  aVwem  only,  some  of  female  flowers  only,  and  many  of  male  flower*  inter- 
mixed with  female  ones.  In  some  catkins,  male  flowers  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  catkin, 
and  female  flowers  the  remaining  part ;  mail  catkins  are  found  which  hare  the  flowers  in  the 
lower  and  upper  part  male,  and  in  the  intermediate  part  female.  Each  flower  includes  two 
AMBnct  stamens,  or  two  connate  In  the  lower  part,  or  connate  to  near  the  tip,  or  often  a  single 
stamen.  It  is  not  tan  to  find  fflaments  devoid  of  anthers.  These  anomalies  in.  Ibe  flowers  of  this 
species  are  probably  alluded  to  in  the  epithet  mirabilis. 

Group  ii.     Acutifbli<e  Barren   (Syn.  Pruinasae  Koch.) 

Willows  with  dark  Bark,  covered  with  A  fine  Bloom. 


8tameD8  %,  distinct.  Tall  shrubs,  or  becoming  trees.  Bark  of  the  branches 
and  shoots  of  a  dark  colour ;  that  of  the  branches  suffused  with  a  whitish 
matter,  which  is  the  character  implied  by  Koch's  term  Pruindsae.  This  matter 
is  easily  rubbed  off.  The  bark  is  internally  yellow,  as  in  Group  i.  Foliage 
of  a  lively  green.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminately  pointed,  serrate,  glossy; 
in  many  instances,  downy  when  young,  subsequently  glabrous.  Ovary  and 
capsule  sessile,  or  nearly  so.  (Koch,  Forbes,  and  observation.) 

■  *  7.  S.  acotifoYia  WUld.    The  pointed-leaved  'Willow. 

Identification.    Wffld.  So.  FL,  4.  p.  668. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  22. 

8ynonyme.    8.  tridmoea  Andr.  Mot.  Rep.,  t  581.,  Smith  in  Jleeft  Cycle,  No.  33.,  Forbes  tn  Sal. 

Wok,  No.  25.,  and  of  many  English  collections  j  but  not  S.  vioUcea  WilUL,  nor  the  &  casplca  Bart. 

IWiOd.) 
fie  feme.    The  male  Is  figured  in  8ml.  Wob,,  and  la,  perhaps,  the  only  one  cultivated  In  Bfttisb  col. 

lections.  Koch  has  impBed  that  the  female  was  unknown  to  him  in  any  state. 
Engrwrings.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  581.;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  25. ;  and  out  fig.  25.  in  p.  1607. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acuminated,  smooth,  with  blunt 
unequal  serratnres,  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  of  the  male  about  1  in.  long. 
(SaL  Wob.,  p.  49.}  It  is  indigenous  to  Podolia,  according  to  Besser.  (Koch 
Comm.)  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  previously  to  1810,  as  Mr.  Borrer 
saw  it  growing  in  St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh,  in  that  year.  In  England, 
it  flowers  in  March  or  April,  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a 
small  tree,  with  dark  violet-coloured  branches,  slender,  upright,  and  co- 
vered, all  over  with  a  whitish  powder,  like  the  bloom  of  a  plum.  Only 
the  male  plant  is  in  the  Woburn  salictum.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  species, 
well  deserving  of  culture  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view ;  and  Mr.  Forbes 
thinks  its  twigs  would  be  useful  for  wickerwork.  The  catkins  of  the  male 
are  ornamental,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  numerously  produced. 
The  leaves  are  rather  elegant.  Its  shoots  and  roots  have  the  inner  part  of 
the  bark,  or  covering,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  bitter  flavour;  and, 
hence,  this  kind  may  be  eligible  for  planting  upon  banks  in  which  rats 
burrow.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  1835,  there  was  a  plant 
of  this  species  16  ft.  high.  There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  and  Gold- 
worth  arboretums ;  and  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Flitwick  House,  and  Henheld. 

?  8.  S.  Z)aphn6Yde8  Vittars.    The  Daphne4ike  Willow. 

Identification.    VUL  Dauph.,  3.  p.  765.,  t  50.  f.  7., "  t  5.  f.  2."  as  quoted  by  Host ;  Koch  Comm., 

p.  23. 
Synompnes.     S.  pra?\sox  Boppe  in  Sturm  D.  Ft.,J.  45.,  WilU.  Sp.  PL,*,  p.  670.,  exclusively  of  the 

syn.  of  Host  *  Smith  in  Rtes't  Cycto,.  No.  40.,  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  26. ;  8.  btgemnais  H*j*m. 

Germ.,  2.  p.  $90.,  Sal,,'  t  32. ;  8.  cinenee  Bast  Sal.  Austr.,  1.  p.  8.  t 96, 27.   Mr.  Borrer,  In  a  letter, 

has  remarked  that  Smith  has  erroneously  cited,  in  his  Flora  Brt'L,  8.  tfapbndldes  Villon  as  a 

synonyme  of  5.  cindrea  Smith ;  and  that  this  has  led  Koch  to  cite  8.  cinerea  Smith  as  a  synonyroe 

of  S.  daphnoldes  Hilars. 
The  Seta.    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  both  are  described  and  figured  in  Bast 

Sal  Andr.  • 

Engrnmngs.    VilL  Dauph.,  a  t.  50.  f.  7.  ?or  8.  t  5.  f.  2.;  HofiVn.  SaL,  t  32. ;  SaL  Wob.,  Na  96. ; 

Host  Sal.  Aust,  1. 1  26, 27.  j  out  fig.  1295. ;  and  fig.  26.  in  p.  1608. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  and  pointed,  with  glandular  ser- 
ratures,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  smooth.  Style  elongated.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  51.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  France ;  flowering  at  Woburn  in 
February.  Introduced  in  1820.  It  is  a  rapid-growing  tree,  with  dark 
greyish  branches,  slightly  covered  with  a  powder,  or  bloom,  similar  to  that 
of  S.  acutifolia ;  the  branches  ascending  obliquely.  The  tree  at  Woburn, 
though  only  four  years  planted,  was,  in  1830,  nearly  25  ft.  high.  The 
catkins  appear  often  in  February,  from  large  crimson  buds,  which  dis- 
tinguish ttu*  species  from  every  other,  and  make  it  very  ornamental. 
There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  at  Flitwick, 
and  Henfield. 

Variation.  The  buds  containing  catkins  are  very  large  in  the  autumn;  and,  in 
this  state,  it  is  the  &  precox  gemmata  Ser.  Sal/exticc^  No.  83.  (Koch 
Comm.9  p.  23.) 

¥  9.  S.  pomera'nica  IVilld.    The  Pomeranian  Willow. 

Ident&cation.    WilkL  Enum.  SuppL,  66. ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  153. 

Synonymet.    &  rfaphooldes  VUbars  var,  with  narrower  leave*,  and  more  slender  catkins.  CKock 

Comm.,  p.  23.)    Mr.  Boner,  in  hia  manuscript  list  of  grouped  species,  hat  Indicated  it  at  being 

probably  a  variety  of  &  daphnftdes. 
TkeSeses.    The  female  is  described  in  SaL  Wob. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  both  extremities,  serrated ; 
smooth  and  shining  above,  glaucous  underneath.  Stipules  ovate,  serrated ; 
their  margins  generally  revolute.  Catkins  about  1  in.  long.  Ovary 
ovate,  smooth.  Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  281.) 
A  native  of  Pomerania.  Introduced  in  1828,  and  flowering,  in  the  Woburn 
salictum,  in  February  and  March.  This  is  a  rapid-growing  kind,  much  re- 
sembling, in  the  colour  of  its  branches  and  its  mode  of  growth,  S.  pra^cox. 
The  branches  are  long,  smooth,  round,  shining,  and  copiously  covered  with 
small  yellow  dots :  the  preceding  year's  shoots  are  covered  with  a  violet- 
coloured  powder,  similar  to  that  on  the  shoots  of  S.  precox,  and  S.  acutifolia. 
The  leaves  are  about?  4  in.  long,  and  nearly  1  in.  broad,  tapering  towards 
both  extremities,  serrated ;  the  serratures  somewhat  glandular,  smooth,  and 
shining  on  their  upper  surface,  and  glaucous  underneath.  Footstalks  nearly 
1  in.  long,  purplish  and  villous  on  their  upper  sidel  Catkins  appearing  be- 
fore the  leaves,  and  about  1  in.  long.  There  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth' 
Arboretum,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

Group  iii.     Tridndne  Borrer.     (Syrii  ^mygdalinee  Koch.) 

Oner  Willows,  with  three  Stamens  in  a  Flower. 
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Stamens  3.  Leaves  lanceolate,  approaching  to  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous, 
having  large,  rounded,  toothed,  more  or  less  deciduous,  stipules.  Flowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Pistil  stalked.  Ovary  mostly  glabrous. 
Most  of  the  kinds  constitute  excellent  osiers,  and  become  trees  if  left  to 
themselves.  (Hook.  Br.  FL,  2d  ed.,  with  adaptation.)  The  kinds  may  be 
denominated,  generally,  the  osiers  with  3  stamens  in  a  flower.  Most,  or  all, 
when  in  the  state  of  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  have  their  older  bark  ex- 
foliated in  broad  patches,  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  western  and  eastern 
plane  trees  (Platanus  occidentals  L.,  and  P.  orientalis  L.).  Most  or  all 
are  ornamental  as  shrubs,  for  their  lanceolate,  glossy,  serrated  leaves,  and 
their  flowers. 

t  •  10.  S.  undula^ta  Koch,  Hooker.    The  wavy-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Koch  Comm.,  p.  20. ;  Hook.  FL  Br.,  «L  S.,  p.  419. ;  ?  Harne  Abbild.,  p,  22a 
Synonyma.    Koch  hi*  cited  as  identical  with,  or  included  in,  S.  undulata,  the  following  kiads ;  — 


buicrtltta ;  it  lout,  with  the  iam  •pedmen*  comnunicated  by  Mr.  Woollgiir  to  him,  and 
-hied  mre  probably  the  Mm*  liilh  the  fernaka  flgured  in  B*f.  But.  indeed  that  e«aS«i  (•!•.  bhi 
Lm*.  in  suieex.j  ii  the  only  one  menooiwl  by  Sir  J.  E  Smith  ae  Kngltili.  Mr.  Bnrrer  bM 
reteiyedGermanepectin™</S.  undulata  with  ■&»,  unw ;  and  Iheac  are  probnblj  theS  un- 
duUta  of  Sena.  Woi,  which  differ,  only  in  that  mhcl  and  In  Id  man  wi.j  Inn,  Aw 
out  MMntaliot.  (ft*  «..  ed.  3.,  n  +190  .,„_, 

IVJnn.    The  female  iiflrured  In  Sol.  IFot , Hot  13. and  14,  and  In  En  Sot,  t  H»i    "d 
HAixcribeAlaE-t.Ff.    Koch  noted  that  be  had  Men  the  female  wDd  antTcultivatwl,  but  Out  be 
bad  no  knowledge  of  the  mate. 
Sagm-wi.    SnL\vob.,Noa.l3.endl4.i  En*,  BoL, t  JMB  i  ? Hajne  AbblR,  1 16B.  i  otitA- 12W i 

and  .*,».  IS  and  It,  in  p,  10a 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.      Leaves   lanceolate,  acuminate   through 
much  of  their  length,  serrulate  at  the  tip,  and  minutely  \ 
creuulate  at  the  base;  at  first  pubescent,  but  becoming  [ft 
glabrous;  wavy  at  the  edge,  or  not.    Stipules  half-heart-   « 
shaped.     Catkin  peduncled  upon  a  leafy  twiglet.     Brae-   tj 
tea  bearded  at  the  rip.     Stamens  3.      Capsule  ovate-    | 
conical,  more  or  less  pubescent,  or  glabrous,  stalked ;  the    \ 
stalk  twice  the  length  of  the  gland.     Style  elongated. 
Stigmas  bifid.  {Koch.)  It  inhabit  tliu  banks  of  streams,  1296 

in  the  plains  and  lower  valleys  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  England. 
C«0 
rarietiet. 

1  m  8.  it.  2;  S.  undulata  Forbtt  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  13.— Mr.  Forbes 
has  given  the  following  specific  character,  or  diagnosis,  of  this  kind, 
be  treating  it  as  a  species ;  and,  as  this  character  may  serve  to  por- 
tray its  main  features,  we  retain  it  in  application  to  it,  viewed  as  * 
variety.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  somewhat  attenuated 
towards  the  base;  wavy,  and  sharply  serrated  at  their  margins. 
Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  scarcely  downy.  Style  about  half  the  length 
of  the  linear  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  25.)  Cultivated  in  the 
Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  and  flowering  in  April  and  Hay.  It  is  an 
upright-growing  plant,  soon  forming  a  bushy  tree,  about  ID  ft.  or 
12  ft.  high,  with  brown,  smooth,  round  branches,  slightly  downy 
when  young,  and  somewhat  angular-  at  the  points.  Catkins  about 
;  1  in.  in  length,  bursting  forth  with  the  leaves.    "  This  is  a  species 

very  distinct  from  the  above,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  S.  undu- 
lata of  Ehrhart ;  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  long, 
taper-pointed,  wavy  leaves.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  foreign  kind. 
I  nave  not  observed  it  in  any  collection  but  that  contained  in  the 
Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  from  which  I  derived  it."  (Forbel  in  Sal. 
Wob.')  In  relation  to  this  kind,  Mr.  Borrer  has  remarked  in  his 
list,  that,  "  if  5.  undulata  Forbet,  and  S.  lanceolara  Smith  and  Forbet, 
the  5.  undulata  Hooker,  are  to  be  regarded  as  two  species,  the  former 
agrees  beat  with  Ehrhart's  character  of  his  S.  undulata."  There 
are  plants  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretum*,  and  at  Wo- 
bum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House. 
t  »  S.  u.  3;  S.  lanceolate  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1436.,  Eng.  Fl.,i*. 
p.  188.,  Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  14.— The  following  is  Smith's 
diagnosis  of  this  kind : — Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous,  taper- 
ing towards  each  end.  Footstalks  decurrent.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate, 
glabrous.  Styles  as  long  at  the  stigmas.  (Smith  Eng.  Ft.)  Smith 
*  has  farther  noted  of  its  distinctive  characters  as  follows: — "Akin  to 

S.  triandra  Lin.  and  S.  HotFmannia»a  Smith.  An  essential  means  of 
distinction  exists  in  the  leaves,  which  are  longer  and  narrower  than 
those  of  S.  triindra,  or  any  of  its  reputed  varieties;  more  pointed 
and  tapering;    not  linear,  but  tnily  lanceolate.     Footstalks  bearing 
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at  the  summit  a  pair  of  glands,  or  minute  leaflets ;  not  abrupt  at  the 
base,  but  Recurrent,  each  meeting  with  a  projection  of  the  branch, 
tapering  downward,  and  forming  a  kind  of  buttress;  which  character 
is  clear  and  invariable."  (Ibid.)  There  is  a  plant  of  S.  lanceo&ta 
in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Twickenham ;  and  there  are  also  plants 
in  the  Hackney  and  Goidworth  arboretums,  and  at  Henfield  and 
Flitwick  House.  Mr.  Forbes  observes  that  this  sort  deserves  cultiva- 
tion, as  the  rods  are  much  used  for  hampers,  crates,  &c.  although 
not  so  well  adapted  for  tying  bundles,  and  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
wicker  work,  as  the  S.  triandra. 
¥  a  S.  v.  4,  having  the  catkins  androgynous.  S.  undulata  occurs  in  this 
case.  (Koch  Coram.,  p.  20.)  , 

•  11.  S.  hippophaepo'lia  Thxdl&er.    The  Sea-Buckthorn-leaved.  Willow, 

or  Oner, 

IdcnQficatkm.   TfauiL  Parte.,  p.  514. ;  String.  SaL  cute*,  No.  44. ;  Koch  Conm.»  p.' 2ft ;  Ltak 

Eaum. 
Sjfnamymc.    &  andnlata  Trewirtmmt  OU  BoL,  p.  17-,  Koch  In  Begemb.  Bot  Zetamg,  1890,  p.  Sll. 

5.  tfppophaefbtta  TttM,  ia  ao  similar  to  $.  undulata,  m  to  be,  perhaps,  but  a  variety  of  that  apedea, 

{Borrer  In  a  letter.) 
The  Sexes.    Both  are  noticed  in  the  ■peclfle  character. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaf  lanceolate,  obsoletely  crenulate  in  a  repand  manner; 
toothed  with  glanded  teeth,  so  small  as  to  seem  to  consist  of  glands  only ; 
acuininate  through  much  of  its  length,  downy,  eventually  glabrous.  Stipules 
half4ieart-6haped.  Catkin  borne  on  a  leafy  peduncle,  which  is  a  twiglet. 
Bractea  hairy.  Stamens  2.  Capsule  ovately  conical,  tomentose,  downy, 
or  glabrous ;  seated  on  a  stalk  that  is  as  long  as  the  gland.  Style  long. 
Stigma  bifid.  (Koch.)  Wild  in  the  plains  and  lower  valleys  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, Wetteravia,  Silesia,  and  the  north  of  Germany.  Treviranus  thinks 
that  this  is  the  true  &  undulata  of  Ehrhart ;  M  but  I,"  says  Koch, "  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  of  its  leaves  undulated,  among  many  specimens 
observed  growing:  wild;  but,  perhaps,  Ehrhart  included  this  in  his  S. 
undulata,  to  whicn  it  is  too  near  akin  to  be  a  species  distinct  from  that." 
(Id.) 

a  ?  12.  S.  tkia'ndra  L.    The  3-stamened^otoer«i  Willow,  or  Oner. 

IdemUficatiom.    Lin.  So.  Ft.  1442.  j  WUkL  So.  FL,  4.  p.  654.,  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t 
4.  p.  166.  i  Forbes  in  SaL  Woo.,  No.  15.  j  Hook.  FL  Br.,  el  5.,  p.  4ia ;  Wade1 
Mackay  FL  HIbern..  pt  I.  p.  845. ;  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  219, 
8.  any gdftlina,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  19. 
Both  eem  are  figured  in,*?**.  BcL  and  8ai.  Weh. 

OmeL  SUx7l.  155.  t  34.C  S;  r Hayne  AbWkL,  1 159.  *  Eng.  Bot,  1 1436. ;  SaL  Wob., 
oucjlg.  1997.  l  andjfe  15.  In  p.  1605. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  serrated,  glabrous,  rather  unequally 
sloping  at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  compressed,  gla- 
brous. Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Snath  E.  Ft.)  Bractea  for  scale)  clothed 
externally  with  fine,  long,  spreading,  more  or  less  plentiful  hairs.  (Ibid.) 
Bractea  glabrous.  (Hook.  Br.  Ft,  3d  ed.)  Mr.  Woollgar  used  to  distin- 
guish this  species  by  the  dark-barked  smooth  shoots  of  the  female  plant. 
The  male  one  he  never  met  with  at  Lewes.  (Ibid.)  A  native  of  Britain, 
in  wet  woods  and  osier  grounds,  where  it  tonus  an  upright  tree,  rising 
naturally,  when  not  injured,  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  Leaves  always  perfectly 
glabrous.  This  species  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  long  tough  rods 
which  it  produces  when  cut  down,  which  are  in  frequent  use  for  wicker- 
work,  hoops,  &c.  ^  "  S.  triandra  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  osiers.  It  is 
cultivated  for  white  basketwork,  producing  rods  8  ft,  or  9  ft.  long,  tough 
and  Dliant,  even  when  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  very  durable.  They  are 
cut  down  every  year."  (Smith  in  Eng.  FL)  There  are  plants  in  the  Gold- 
worth  arboretum,  at  Flitwick  House,  at  Henfield,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

Varieties.  Several  varieties,  if  not  distinct  species,  are  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  S.  triandra.    "  Of  these,  I  venture  to  separate  one  as  a  species, 


1455.;  EDR.F1 
Wade**  Saficea,  p.  6.  j 
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by  the  name  of  S.  Iloflh 

the  kind  that  he  has  adopted  a  _    . 

of  this,  with  much  larger  and  broader  leaves." 

■  T  S.?(.2.  The  frrmchWiltow.ao  called,  and cuteraled, in Suase.i.aud the 


scribed  by  Smith,  of  a  fine  bright  green.  Petioles  more  alender. 
Stipules  larger.  Catkins  barge  and  yeflow.  Stamens  S  or  more, 
thncc  as  lone  as  the  bractea.  I  hare  not  seen  the  female  flowers, 
nor  am  I  informed  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Crowe  used  to  name  it  S.  contorta,  and  esteem  it  a  doubtful  species, 
and  not  supposed  to  be  wild  in  Britain."  tlUd.)  Synon.  5. 
triindra  Curt.  Ft.  Loud.  (Bvrrer  in  a  letter.)  About  Lewes, 
Sussex,  it  is  confined  to  the  osier-grounds.  (Rnrrirr  in  Hook.  Br. 
Ft.,  Sd  ed.)  This  is  apparently  the  S.  Hopped*!  Witld,  diflering 
onty,  according  to  my  specimens  from  Solzbnig,  in  the  Botched  or 
retase  bracteas.  {Hooker,  ibid.)      Smith  has  quoted  the  A  triandra 
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• 
Curt.  FL  Loud,  as  identical  with  S.  Hoflkanroaiw  Smith ;  but  has 
remarked  that  it  may  possibly  prove  distinct,  and  that  it  doubtless 
is  so  from  the  S.  triandra,  which  he  has  described.    There  are  plants 
at  Henfield. 


bud.,  p.  218.  U  158.;  S.  triandra  androgyna  Seringe,  quoted  in 
Hayne  Abbiid. ;  &  omygdalina,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  18. — Smith, 
in  his  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  167.,  has  incidentally  described  this,  after  S, 
triandra,  as  follows: — "  S.  Hoppeomi  WUld.  is  characterised  by 
having  some  catkins  composed  partly  of  male  and  partly  of  female 
flowers.  Its  leaves,  though  very  glaucous  beneath,  agree  nearly  with 
those  of  S.  triandra,  of  which  species  Mr.  Sieber,  who  sent  me 
specimens  from  Salzburg,  appears  to  think  it  a  variety."  (Smith.) 
It  is  shown,  under  van  2,  that  Hooker  deems  S.  Hoppedna  ap- 
parently identical  with  that  variety.  Introduced  in  1820. 
•  2  S.  f  t.  4  ;  S.  triandra  undulata  Mertens,  ined.  —  This  is  an  approach 
.  to  S.  amygdalina;  the  twigs  are  of  a  yellowish  grey  as  in  that  kind, 
and  their  young  points  grooved,  but  in  a  less  remarkable  degree. 
Mr.  Forster  regards  this,  and  not  the  French  willow  of  the  Lewes 
basket-makers,  as  the  S.  contorts  of  Mr.  Crowe.  I  have  plants  of 
both  sexes  from  the  Lewes  osier  grounds.  (W.  B.) 

•  13.  S.  Hoffhaxx iasna  Smith.    Hoflmarin's  Willow,  or  Osier. 

Identification.    Smith  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  168. ;  Forbei  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  16. ;  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  8uppl.. 

t.  988a ;  Hook.  Br.  FL.  ed.  3.,  p.  420.  tnr 

Synongme.    S.  trUtndra  Hoffm.  Sal.t  1.  p.  45. 1 9, 10.,  23.  £  2.  {Smith)  ?  exclusively  of  van.  (Borrer 

in  Hook.  fir.  fl)  S.  Hofrmannttaa  Sm.  teems  to  be  the  5.  triandra  of  German  botanist!  in 


general    {fimitk  in  Eng.  FL.  2.  p.  167.) 
The  Sexes.    The  male  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  and  in  Sal  Wob. ;  a  notice  relative  to  what  ha* 

been  regarded  as  the  female  is  given  in  EngL  Flora. 
Engravings.    Hoff  SaL,  L 1 9, 10.,  and  SSL  I  2. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  16. ;  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2690. :  and 
,  j&.167Tnp.l606L 

Spec.  Char^  §c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  serrated,  smooth,  slightly  rounded 
at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  compressed,  glabrous. 
8tigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smith  E.  F.)  The  male  plant  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  on  the  sides  ot  streams,  in  Sussex,  where  it  forms  a  much- 
branched  shrub,  or  crooked  tree,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  12ft.  high ;  flower- 
ing in  May.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  his  plant,  after  having  been  cultivated 
for  five  years,  had  not  exceeded  the  height  of  5  ft.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Ooldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Henfield. 

2  14.  S.  ^mygda'lina  L.    The  Almond-leaved  Willow,  or  Osier. 

Identification,    Lin.  Sp.  FL,  1443. ;  WilUL  Sp.  PL,  p.  656.:  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 1636. :   Eng.  FL,  4. 

p.  169.  i  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  18. ;  Hook  Br.  FL,  ed.  a,  p.  420. ;  Wade's  Saticea,  p.  14. ; 

Mackay  FL  Hibern..  pt.  1.  p.  245. 
Synonymc.    8.  sanygdauna,  part  of;  Koch  Comm. ,  p.  18. 
fheSeaee.    Both  wxm  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1636. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  18. ;  our  fig.  1296. ;  mdjlg.  18.  in  p.  1606. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous,  rounded,  and  unequal 
at  the  base.  Stamens  3.  Ovary  ovate,  compressed,  smooth ;  its  stalks 
almost  as  long  as  the  bractea.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  Young  branches 
furrowed.  Down  of  the  seeds  shorter,  and  less  abundant,  than  in  S.  triandra. 
Mr.  Crowe  first  accurately  compared  and  distinguished  these  two  by  their 
leaves.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  Britain,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
ditches,  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  where  it 
forms  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.;  flowering  in  April 
and  May,  and,  for  the  second  time,  in  August.  "  If  cut  down  every  year,  it 
produces  rods  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  long,  in  considerable  plenty,  for  coarse  basket- 
work,  but  not  equal  to  S.  triandra  when  peeled."  (Smith.)  Among  the  in- 
sects which  live  upon  this  species  is  the  Phalae^na  anastomosis  L.,  the 
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Mocca-stoue moth  (Smith 
and  Abbotfi  IntecU,  U 
72.;  and  our  Jig.  1209.) 
The  caterpillars  of  this 
insect  appear  all  collected 
together  in  a  web  spun 
unroii^  the  leaves.  The 
larva  is  of  a  bright  yel- 
low, streaked  with  brown, 
and  the  imago  of  a  pale 
brown.  The  insect  is 
equally  common  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  America, 
There  are  plants  in  the 
Twickenham  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  Hackney 
arboretum  j  and  at  Wo- 
burn,  Henfleld,  and  Flitwick. 

I  15.  S.  VlLLABSUVM  Fliigge  et  Willd.     Villain's  Willow,  or  Oner. 
UtnMtmttom.    Fltigse  In  Litt.quottdln  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  i.  p.  65S. ;  Smltb  In  aeertCycL,  No.  S3.; 
ForWioSaL  WoE,  No.  17. 

dx.ria-jBrlBl.ap.76*;  S.  ararpUlln.  .«.  Kx*  Onmm..  p.  Ifl. 

a  «rt  d™ritad  bj  Wllld. ;  the  nuio  ti  figured  In  ,Sai  !Fo*.,  ud  b  In  ft* 

.    Sn).  Wob.,  No!l?.  ;  u«lA.'7'.inn,lS0fi. 

Jjpw.  Char.,  d-c.  Leaves  elliptical,  rounded  at  the  base,  painted  at  the  tip, 
serrated,  whitely  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves. 
Flowers  triandrous.  Ovary  pedicellated,  ovate,  smooth.  Stigmas  sessile. 
(  WUld,  and  Forba.)  A  native  of  Daupbine,  where,  according  to  Willdenow, 
it  forms  a  shrnbS  ft.  or  6ft.  high,  with  dark  violet-coloured,  shining  branches; 
but,  according  to  the  experience  of  Hr.  Forbes,  in  the  Wobura  sah'ctum, 
it  is  a  handsome  upright-growing  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  12  ft.  or 
14  ft.,  with  the  preceding  year's  branches  of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  and 
the  young  twigs  dark  brown  above,  paler  beneath,  polished,  and  some- 
what angular,  or  striated,  and  very  brittle.  Introduced  in  1818.  The 
male,  as  observed  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  arboretum,  in 
1835,  is  an  elegant  kind,  noticeable  early  in  spring  for  its  plentiful  blos- 
soms, and  subsequently  for  its  leaves,  which  are  remarkably  neat  in  then- 
figure  and  serrature,  and  more  or  less  peculiar  as  compared  with  those  of 
kindred  kinds.  The  dark  colour  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  Or 
years  is  also  an  ornamental  feature.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House. 

App.  L     Iri&ndra;  of  which  there  are  Plants  in  the  Country  not 
described. 


London  Horticultural  So 


App.  ii.     Triandra  described,  but  not  yet  introduced,  or  of  doubt- 
ful Identity  with  Species  in  the  Country. 

am  qui  et  fan.,  HutU.  An*.,  1.  p.  1. 1.  u,  Fl   Aiut,  9.  n.  sx i  S.  mmaftraM, 

m.,  UM  SU  Anit,  1.  p.ii.i.6.,  FL  AuiL.ip.SM:  S.  ltmJJKrm,  mm  at  ana.  Ron 
..  Lp.4  t  7,8.,  M-  AuM.,1  p.  ESB  ;  S  rcmtita,  u  ctnW,  liuHSal  Auit,  1,  p.  3.  t.  EL  10., 
-,  1.  p.833.1  i«inn,  nuitHtin.,  Hon  ad.  AuK.,  l.p.1 1  1L, It,  FL  AUR..S,  p.  SM. ; 
dttu,  muttfan,  HoilB.1.  AUttyl.p.ll.lS.H.n  Aapt,s.p.65ti  8.Ms*rtr4*nuu 
Hon  8.L  Auil,  l.  p.  4.  L  15,  in.,  FL  Auit,  S.  p.  Ot ;  3.  mxrtiia,  bum  M  ban.,  Ho*  5nL 
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Trcct  having  Ftowert  with  3 — 5  Stamera. 


Hsi 


Stamen*  in  a  flower  more  then  3,  in  most  instance*  5.  Ovary  glabrous. 
The  plants  tree*  of  moderate  we.  Leave*  large,  glossy,  fragrant,  serrated, 
and  having  gland*  in  the  serraturee,  ftotn  which  a  resin  exudes.  Stamens 
in  each  catkin  so  numerous  and  long,  as  to  render  the  flowers,  which,  too, 
are  in  perfection  at  the  same  time  as  the  foliage,  quite  handsome,  and  the 
trees,  in  this  condition,  more  ornamental  than  those  of  any  other  group. 
{Hook!  Br.  Ft.,  ed.  8.,  with  adaptation.) 

I  16.  S.  pbnta'kdba  t.    The  fivMtamened^tomered  WUUm 

U-MKcatio*.     Lin    So    PL. 14*2.:  WtttL  Bp.   PI. ,  *,  p.  858.  ;  Hayne  AbhIM.,  J>. HL ;  Smltn  Ifcj. 

W«U'.amulM,p.36.i  Muluj  Pi  HLbera.,1*.  l.p.MS.1  Itoti »AA"W.i. Lb.  1. 

Sngquna    .»  pMtaora,  purt  of.  Kxk  Com,  p.  1ft j  the  »™«W,1°»[  KiT^X 
ftT&n.    BhiTwhik  Sgl™l  In  Soi  tfo*.  tai  Hwne'MMflif-,  »ml  the  mile  in  Bag.  Bal., 

Bvnrivi    BUM.  t-WH-s  ttirnt  Abulia.  L  161.  j  3d.  Wofc.  N*.  3t|  Hott  U  Amir.  1. 

(tore.  CAor.,  £c.  Leaves  ovate,  pointed,  crenate,  glandular,  glabrous.  Foot- 
stalks glandular  at  the  summit.     Stamens  5  or  more,  hairy  at  the  base. 

Ovary  ovate,  tapering,  smooth,  nearly  sessile.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  67.)  A  native 

of  Britain,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  watery  places ; 

most  frequent  in  the  north.  In  1B04,  this,  and  five  or  , 

six  other  distinct  sorts  were  abundant  on  the  banks  of 

Gogar  Bum,  near  Edinburgh,  between  Gogar  House 
■   arid  the  junction  of  the  burn  with  the  river  Almond. 

It  forms  an  upright  tree,  18ft  or  20ft.  high,  with 

smooth  shining  branches,  and  large,  copious,  shining 

foliage,  so  as  to  give  the  plant,  in  the  summer  season, 

the  appearance  of  an  evergreen.  It  is  one  of  the  lateat- 

flowermg  willow*,  the  flower  seldom  expanding  till 

the  beginning  of  June.    The  flowers  are  remarkably 

fragrant,  as  are  the  leaves,  especially  when  bruised : 


it  of  the  tine  display  mude  by  the  blossoms,  their  abundant  fragrance, 
inc  smooth,  shining,  rich  deep  green  of  the  leaves,  and  the  comparatively 
■low  growth  and  compact  habit  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that,  when 
cut  down,  this  species  produces  tough  flexible  rods,  fit  for  bnsketwork  j 
but,  in  a  wild  state,  on  the  banks  of  Gogar  Bdrn,  where  its  five  or  six  other 
sorts  were  periodically  cut  down  for  basketwork  and  for  hoops,  the  shoots 
of  S.  pentandra  were  considered  rather  short  and  brittle,  as  compared  with 
thoae  of  the  others.  JJhaUe,na  typicoldes,  the  Gothic  moth,  which,  Donovan 
(in  \uMlniectt,  &c,  vol.  xv.  p.  *.  pi.  505.)  says,  is  much  esteemed  by  col- 
lectors in  Britain,  on  account  of  its  scarceness,  inhabits  this  willow.  Not- 
withstanding its  being  generally  rare,  it  appears  that  it  was  seen  in  1826,  in 
Cheshire,  in  immense  quantities,  during  a  thunder  storm.  (Bee  Mag.  AW. 
Hut.,  vol,  Hi,  p.  404.)  There  are  several  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society"* 
Garden,  which,  in  1634,  after  buying  been  10  years  planted,  were  from 
15ft. to  18ft.  high;  and  others  in  the  Hackney  and  Oaldworth  arboretum*, 
and  at  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and  Woburn, 

Variety. 

18,  p.  2  hermaphrt,<iitkv ;    S.  hermaphroditic*  Lm.  Sp.  Pl„   p.  1443., 
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Wahlenb.  Flora  Up*.%  according  to  Koch  Comm.',  p.  14.,  Smith  in 
Reefi  Cydo.,  No.  1.  —  The  catkins  bearing  rarely  male  flowers  and 
female  ones,  and  some  of  the  stamens  being  changed  into  monstrous 
pistils. 

2  17.  S.  Meybvlzasna  Willd.    Meyer's  Willow. 

Identification.    WllM.  Berl.  Bausnx.,  p.  487.  j  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  222: ;  Forbes  in  Sal  Wok,  No.  33. 5 

Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  481. 
Synonymes.    Koch,  in  hi*  Comm,,  p.  14.,  has  presented  the  following :  —  •*  8.  cuspidata  Schvltx  FL 

Starg.  SuppL,p.  47. ;  S.  tinctbria  Smith  in  Rees's  Cydo.,  Na  13. ;  8.  pentandra  8 IAnm.  Ft.  Suec., 

according  to  Smith  ;  S.  hexandra  Ehrh.  Arb.,  140.  j  8.  Ehrbartfim*  Smith  in  Reefs  Cyclop***" 

Koch  has  adopted  the  name  8.  cuspidate  SchuUn.    8.  tetrfrndra  WUUL  if  quoted  as  synonymous 

in  Hook.  Br.  Ft,  ed.  3. 
The  Sexes.    The  male  is  figrod  in  Hayne's  Abbild.,  and  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wok,  unless 

some  mistake  as  to  the  kindjhas  occurred :  see  Borrer,  below.    The  female  is  mentioned  in,  Koch's 

Com.,  and  Hooker's  Br.  FL,  ed.  a,  p. 421. 
Engravings.    Hayne  Abbild,  1 162. ;  SaL  Woo.,  No.  33.,  with  a  doubt,  at  least*  as  to  the  flower- 

bearing  specimen  j  wafg.  1300.;  saAJIg.  33.  in  p.  1610. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-elliptic,  pointed,  glabrous,  green;  and  shining 
above,  rather  pale  beneath,  but  not  glaucous,  serrated ;  the  serratures  of 
the  young  leaves  glandular.  Stipules  soon  falling  off.  Stamens  3 — 4. 
Bractea  obtuse,  yellow.  (Sal.  Wob.9  p.  65.  ^  Koch  has  stated  the  geogra- 
phic distribution  of  &  cuspidata  Sckuitz,  to  wnich  he  refers  the  S.  Meyeridna 
Willd.,  to  be  Pomerania  and  Sweden,  in  meadows,  and  woody  and  marshy 
places.  Germany  is  given  as  the  native  country  of  this  kind  in  our  Hortux 
Britannicut,  and  in  Sweet's :  and  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Britain  is,  in 
the  former,  1622 ;  in  the  latter,  1823.  Mr.  Borrer  states  that  the  insertion  of 
this  kind  in  Hook,  Br,  Ft.,  ed.  3.,  as  a  native  of  Britain,  arose  from  a  mistake 
of  his.  (See  Borrer  in  Comp,  to  Mot.  Mag.,  p.  225.)  It  forms  a  handsome- 
growing  tree,  with  brownish  smooth  branches,  which  are  slightly  warty ;  and 
large,  broad,  shining  leaves,  somewhat  unequal,  and  obtuse  at  the  base,  often 
broadest  above  the  middle :  of  an  ovate-elliptic  shape,  pointed ;  green, 
smooth, and  shining  above;  pale,  but  not  glaucous, beneath;  strongly  serrated, 
and  the  serratures  of  the  younger  leaves  furnished  with  glands.  Nearly 
allied  to  S.  lucida,  which,  however,  has  smaller  leaves,  and  longer,  more 
slender,  catkins.  It  flowers  in  April.  S,  Meyeridna  is  a  desirable  kind 
of  willow  for  introducing  into  ornamental  plantations  of  the  coarser  kind, 
as  it  grows  quickly,  and  has  large  shining  leaves,  and  the  catkins  of 
flowers  of  the  male  are  ornamental.  It  assimilates  to  S.  pentandra  in  its 
flowers,  but  is  obviously  distinct  from  that  kind  when  the  two  are  seen 
growing  near  together.  It  is  of  freer  growth,  is  more  robust,  and  its  leaves 
are  longer,  narrower,  and  more  shining.  Mr.  Borrer  has  communicated 
the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  figure  of  S.  Meyeriana,  given  in  Sal. 
Wob.,  No.  33.: — "  I  never  saw  the  catkins  sessile,  as  represented  in  Sal. 
Wob.,  t.  33.,  but  always  on  leafy  stalks,  as  in  S.  lucida,  t.  32.  Possibly  the 
two  figures  represent  the  same  species.  In  American  specimens  of  S.  lucida 
Muhl.  and  Willd.,  there  is  some  silkiness  on  the  young  leaves.  Still  they 
may  be  of  the  same  species  as  S.  Meyeriana ;  and,  if  so,  S.  lucida  is  the 
older  name."  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey,  at  Henfield,  and  at  Flit- 
wick  House,  the  latter  of  which  are  13  ft.  high. 

t  18.  S.  liOcida  MUhlenb,   The  shining-leaved  Willow. 

Identification,    MUhlenb.  Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4.  p.  23ft  t  a  £  7.  j    Willd.  So.  PL,  4. 

657.  i  Muhlenb.  Sims  et  Kan.  Ann.  of  Bot„  2.  66.  t  5.  f.  7. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  £  p.  615.  j 

Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,  Na  32. ;  Micbx.  North  Amer.  8ylra,&  p.  8L;  t  Forbes  jn  Sal.  Wob., 

Na  32.,  who  has  quoted  Wind,  with  djoubt. 
Synonymes.    S.  Fortes*  Sweet  Hort  Brit,  ed.  1830 ;  where  it  is  stated  to  be  not  the  8.  lucida  of 

others,  and  where  the  8.  lucida  of  Sprung.  Syst.,  which  is  tbe  S.  lucida  MUhlenb  >  is  registered 

besides. 
The  Setts.    The  male  it  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob'.,  and  noticed,  below.  In  the  specific 

character. 
Engravings.    Nor.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4.  t  6.  f.  7. 1  Sims  et  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot,  2. 1 5.  f.  7. ; 

Micbx.  North  Amer.  Sylra,3. 1 12&  f.  3.  j  f  SaL  Wob.,  32. ;  our  Jig.  1301. ;  and  fig.  32.  in  p.  1610. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated,gIabrous ;  shining  above,  pale 
beneath;  the  serratures  resinous.  Footstalks  glandular  Stipules  large, 
half-heart-shaped,  serrated,  and  furnished  with  glands.    Catkins  of  the  male 
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native  of  Switzerland ;  bat  the  S.  lucida  Mvhltnb.  is  a  native  of  North 
America ;  and  tbi*  may  be  one  reason,  at  least,  why  Mr.  Sweet  distinguished 
the  plants  of  the  two  countries  as  of  two  species,  as  shown  under  Synonymei, 
above,  S.  lucida  of  the  Salklttm  Wubumeiue  forms  a  handsome  low-growing 
tree,  with  the  branches  of  the  preceding  year  of  a  greyish  green  colour,  ana 
smooth:  the  young  twigs  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  somewhat  striated,  or 
angular,  at  the  points.     It  flowers  io  April  ana  May,  and  "  appears  a  good 
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basket  willow."  Mr.  Forbes  received  it  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the 
name  of  S.  Mejeridna;  which  species,  he  Bays,  is  readily  distinguished  from 
S.  lucida  by  its  much  larger  leaves,  and  shorter  obtuse  catkins.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  in  the  salictnm  at  Woburn. 

Group  v.     Frdgiles  Borrer. 

Trees,  with  their  Twigs  mostly  brittle  at  the  Joints. 


ifflE^Q 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  glabrous,  elongated,  seated  upon  a  more  or 
less  obvious  stalk.  Flowers  very  loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous,  stipuled.  The  plants,  trees  of  considerable 
size.  (Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

'$"  19.  S.  babyxo'nica.    The  Babylonian,  or  weeping,  Willow. 


Ac,  C.  Bank. ;  Saule  pleureur,  Faratol  du  grand  Seigneur,  Ft.  j  Trauer  WeWe,  Tbranen  Weide, 

Oer. 
TkeSexet.    The  female  U  figured  in  Sat.  Wob. ;  the  male  to  not  known,  in  m  Uring  irate,  In  Britain ; 

iinlim  it  be  &  b.  Napolebno,  as  raggeited  in  p.  1515. 
Engrmtmgi    Ksuw.  U^8&.  183. ;  837  Wob.,  No.  38. ;  oar  fig.  22.  in  p.  1607. ;  and  the  plate*  of  this 

tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  $c.    Leaves   lanceolate,  acuminate,  finely  serrated,  glabrous ; 
glaucous  beneath.    Catkins  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves. 
Ovary  ovate,  sessile,  glabrous.  (Willd*  Sp.  PA,  4  p. 671.)    A  native  of 
Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Babylon,  whence  its  name;  and 
also  of  China,  and  other  parts  of  Asia;  and  of  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  Africa*  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  into  England  by 
Mr.  Vernon,  a  merchant  at  Aleppo,  who  sent  it  to  his  seat  at  Twickenham 
Park,  at  about  1730,  where  it  was  seen  growing  by  the  celebrated  Peter 
CoHinson,  in  1746.     In  the  Hortus  Kewensu,  the  date  of  its  introduction  is 
given  as  1692 ;  but  no  particulars  are  stated  respecting  it.    Delille,  in 
a  note  to  his  V Homme  des  Champs,  says  that  Tournefort  first  introduced 
it  into  Europe ;    and  some  authors,  on  the  authority  of  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle  for  August,  186 1,  assert  that  Pope  introduced  it  into  England, 
and  that  his  favourite  tree  at  Twickenham  was  the  first  planted  in  this 
country.    The  story  is,  that  Pope,  happening  to  be  with  Lady  Suffolk, 
when  that  lady  received  a  present  from  Spain,  or,  according  to  some,  from 
Turkey,  observed  that  some  of  the  pieces  of  withy  bound  round  it  appeared 
as  though  they  would  vegetate ;  and,  taking  them  up  said,  "  Perhaps  these 
may  produce  something  that  we  have  not  in  England."    Whereupon,  the 
story  adds,  he  planted  one  of  them  in  his  garden  at  Twickenham ;  which 
became  the  weeping  willow,  afterwards  so  celebrated.    This  paper  was  . 
published  about  the  time  that  Pope's  willow  was  cut  down,  because  the 
possessor  of  his  villa  was  annoyed  by  persons  asking  to  see  it.    The  most 
probable  of  these  stories  appears  to  be,  that  the  tree  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  Tournefort.    It  is  now  universally  cultivated  wherever  it  will 
stand  the  open  air,  not  only  in  Europe*  but  in  Asia,  and  in  the  civilised 
parts  of  Africa :  k  is  also  a  great  favourite  in  North  America.    That  this, 
tree  is  a  favourite  one  in  China,  and  also  very  common  in  that  country, 
appears  from  the  frequent  representations  of  it  tnat  are  found  on  porcelain, 
tea-chests,  &e.  It  is  also  pictured  in  a  view  of  the  village  of  Tonnan,  drawn 
by  John  NfcohofT,  July  3.  1655,  on  his  way  to  Pekin,  with  the  embassy 
which  the.  Dutch  sent  to  die  Emperor  of  China  in  that  year.  (St/l.  Flor.,  2. 
p.  265.)    That  the  Chinese  use  it  in  their  planted  garden  scenery,  along 
with  other  ornamental  trees,  is  evident,  from  the  published  views  of  the 

5f  3 
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gardens  And  villas  of  Canton,  and  other  places  in  China.  Fig.  1308.,  which 
u  reduced  from  a  drawing  kindly  lent  us  by  Sir  G,  T.  Staunton,  shows 
part  of  the  villa  of  Conaequa,  who  had  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  Canton 
about  the  year  1812,  when  the  drawing  was  taken.  A  large  weeping  willow 
is  shown  in  the  left  of  the  picture,  two  or  more  in  the  middle,  and  one  on 
the  right,  as  if  placed  on  a  balcony ;  or  perhaps  growing  through  it  from 
the  conservatory  below.  The  Chinese  employ  the  weeping  willow  also  in 
their  cemeteries,  as  appears  from  Jig.  )304>.,  reduced  from  a  plate  in  Dobell's 
Tranelt,  which  represents  the  cemetery  of  the  Vale  of  Tombs,  near  the  lake 
See  Hoo.  All  the  prints  of  Chinese  objects,  indeed,  concur  in  showing  that 
the  weeping  willow  ia  one  of  the  most  generally  admired  trees  in  China.  It  is 
common  in  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers,  and  in  burial-grounds 
throughout  Turkey,  and  great  part  of  the  west  of  Asia.  In  many  countries, 
particularly  in  France  and  Germany,  it  appears  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
cypress,  as  a  tree  for  planting  in  cemeteries  j  and  the  reasons  why  it  is  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose  are  thusgiven  by  PoinJt  in  the  Nomxaulht  Hamel:  — 
"  The  cypress  was  long  considered  as  the  appropriate  ornament  of  the  ceme- 
tery ;  but  its  gloomy  shade  among  the  tombs,  and  its  thick  heavy  foliage 
of  the  darkest  green,  inspire  only  depressing  thoughts,  and  present  death 
under  its  most  appalling  image.  •  The  weeping  willow,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  conveys  a  picture  of  the  grief  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  departed,  than 
of  the  darkness  of  the  grave.  Its  light  and  elegant  foliage  flows  like  the 
dishevelled  hair  and  graceful  drapery  of  a  sculptured  mourner  oyer  a  sepul- 


chral unt ;  and  conveys  those  soothing,  though  softly  melancholy,  reflections', 
which  have  made  one  of  our  poets  exclaim, '  Tli  ere  is  a  pleasure  even  in  grief.' " 
Notwithstanding  the  preference  thus  given  to  the  willow,  the  shape  of  the 
cypress,. conveying,  to  a  fanciful  mind,  the  idea  of  a  flame  pointing  upwards, 
has  been  supposed  to  afford  an  emblem  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  is 
still  planted  in  many  churchyards  on  the  Continent,  and  alluded  to  in 
epitaphs  under  this  light.  In  many  of  the  ohurchyards  of  Germany,  both 
emblems  are  combined;  the  Lombardy  poplar  being  substituted  for  the 
■  cypress;  as,  indeed,  we  are  informed  it  is  in  many  of  the  cemeteries  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Fig.  1303,  represents  ■  churchyard  in  Baden,  called  the 
1303 
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ing  to'some,  this  is  a  distinct  species,  indigenous  to  the  island ;  and  others 
even  assert  that  it  is  not  a  willow  at  all.  Being  anxious  to  procure  correct 
information  as  to  the  tree  at  St.  Helena,  we  sent  a  letter  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  appeared  in  that  journal  on  Sept.  5.  1836.  We  received 
a  great  many  answers ;  some  dried  specimens ;  a  number-  of  drawings  and 
engravings,  either  lent  or  given ;  and  one  living  plant.  The  result  of  the 
whole,  as  far  as  it  is  worth  making  public,  is  as  follows :—  No  species  of 
willow  is  indigenous  to  St.  Helena;  but  about  1810,  or  before,  when 
General  Beatson  was  governor  there,  he,  being  fond  of  platting,  {uul  a  great 
many  forest  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  from  Britain ;  ana  though,  as 
appears  by  the  St.  Helena  Gazette  for  1811-12,  he  had  the  greatest  diffi* 
culty  in  preserving  his  plantations  from  the  numerous  goats  which  abounded 
in  the-  island,  yet  several  of  the  trees  survived,  and  attained  a  timber-like 
size.  Among  these  was  the  tree  of  Salix  babylonica,  which  has  since  been 
called  Napoleon's  willow.  This  tree  grew  among  other  trees,  on  the  side 
of  a  valley  near  a  spring;  and,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  he 
had  a  seat  placed  under  it,  and  used  to  go  and  sit  there  very  frequently, 
and  have  water  brought  to  him  from  the  adjoining  fountain.  About  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  death,  in  1881,  a  storm,  it  is  said,  shattered  the  willow  in 
pieces;  and,  after  the  interment  of  the  emperor,  Madame  Bertrand  planted 
several  cuttings  of  this  tree  on  the  outside  of  the  railing  which  surrounds 
the  grave ;  and  placed  within  it,  on  the  stone,  several  flower-pots  with 
heartsease  and  forget-me-not.  In  1698,  we  are  informed,  the  willows 
were  found  in  a  dying  state ;  and  twenty-eight  young  ones  were,  in  conse- 
quence, placed  near  the  tomb,  which  was  at  that  time  surrounded  with  a 
profusion  of  scarlet-blossomed  pelargoniums.  A  correspondent,  who  was  at 
St.  Helena  in  1834,  says  one  of  the  willows  was  then  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  but  another,  who  was  there  in  1835,  describes  it  as  going  fast  to 
decay,  owing  to  the  number  of  pieces  carried  away  by  visitors.  In  what 
year*  a  cutting  from  this  willow  was  brought  to  England  for  the  first  time 
we  have  not  been 'able  to  ascertain;  but  it  appears  probable  that  it 
may  have  been  in  the  year  1883,  and  that  one  of  the  oldest  plants  is  that 
in  the  garden  of  the  Roebuck  tavern  on  Richmond  Hill,  which,  as  it  appears 
by  the  inscription  on  a  white  marble  tablet  affixed  to  it,  was  taken  from 
the  tree  in  that  year.    Since  that  period,  it  has  become  fashionable  to 

1  possess  a  plant  of  the  true  Napoleon  s  willow ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  great 
many  cuttings  have  been  imported,  and  a  number  of  plants  sold  by  the 
London^  nurserymen.  There  are  now  trees  of  it  in  a  great  many  places. 
There  is  a  handsome  small  one  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  one 
at  Kew ;  several  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  some  in  the  Twickenham  Botanic 
Garden ;  one  in  the  garden  of  Captain  Stevens,  Beaumont  Square,  Mile 
End ;  one  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Knight,  at  Canonbury  Place,  Islington, 
brought  over  in  1824 ;  one  in  the  garden  of  No.  2.  Lee  Place,  Lewisham, 
Kent ;  one  in  the  garden  of  No.  J.  Porchester  Terrace;  one  in  the  garden 
of  8.  C  Hall,  Esq.,  Elm  Grove,  Kensington  Gravel  Pits;  one,  a  very 

'flourishing  and  large  tree,  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Drayton  Green ; 
one  at  Clayton  Priory,  near  Brighton;  one  at  Allealey  Rectory,  near1  Co- 
ventry; several  at  Chatsworth ;  and  there  are  various  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country. '  In  ornamental 
plantations,  the  weeping  willow  has  the  roost  harmonious  effect  when  in- 
troduced among  trees  of  shapes  as  unusaal  as  its  own ;  partly  of  the  same 
kind,  as  the  weeping  birch,  and  partly  of  contrasted  forms,  as  the  Lombardy 
poplar;  and  the  effect  of  these  three  trees  is  always  good  when  accom- 
panied by  water,  either  in  a  lake,  as  in  jig.  130&,  or  in  a  stream  and  water- 
fall, as  inJSg.  1306.  Both  these  views  are  of  scenery  in  the  park  at  Monza. 
(See  Eneyc.  of  GwhL,  ed.  1835,  p.  36,)  Fig.  1037.  is  an  example  of  the  use 
of  trees  having  drooping  branches,  and  others  having  vertical  branches,  such 
as  tiie  Lombardy  poplar,  in  contrasting  with  and  harmonising  horizontal  lines. 
(See  Gard.  Mag%y  vol.  i.  p.  1 17.)     For  further  remarks  on  the  use  of  the 
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weeping  willow  along  with  the  Lombard?  poplar,  see  Poputus  fastigiata  in 
a  future  page. 

A  large  weeping  willow,  in  a  scene  in  which  there  are  no  other  trees  at  all 
harmonising  with  it  by  their  form,  however  beautiful  it  may  be  in  itself,  always 
more  or  leas  injures  the  landscape.  In  Gilpin's  Forat  Scenery,  he  remarks 
that  the  "  weeping  willow  is  a  very  picturesque  tree,  and  a  perfect  contrast 
to  the  Lombardy   poplar.     The  light  airy  spray  of  the  poplar,"  he  adds, 


its  leaf  is  conformable  to  the  pensile  character  of  the  tract  and  its  spray, 
which  is  lighter  than  that  of  tbt/popler,  ia  more  easily  put  ia  motion  by  a 
breath  of  air.  The  weeping  willow,  however,  it  not  adapted  M  sublime 
subjects.  We  wish  it  not  to  screen  the  broken  bntttesns  and  Gothic  windows 
of  at>  abbey,  or  to  overshadow  the  battlements  of  endued  castle.  These 
offices  h  resigns  to  the  oat,  whose  dignity  can  support  thenh-  The  weeping 
willow  seeks  an  beanbler  scene-,  some  romantic  footpath  bridge,  vhien  it 
half  conceals,  or  some  glassy  pond,  over  which  it  hangs  its  stncamuig  foliage, — 
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m'P  to  drink.'  Cow«n 
.  In  these  situations  it  appears  in  character,  and,  of  course,  to  advantage." 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  remarks  on  this  tree,  that  it  is  a  native  of  the 
East,  and  that  interesting  associations  are  awakened  in  conjunction  with  it 
by  that  very  beautiful  Psalm,  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
and  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Skint  As  for  our  harps,  we 
hanged  them  up  upon  the  willow  treee  that  are  therein."  (Psalm  137.)  "The 
tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  the  captive  children  of  Israel,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  this  tree,"  he  adds,  "  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  give  it  an  interest  in  every  human  bosom  that  may  have  been  touched  by 
the  strains  of  the  Psalmist."  (LauaWi  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  135.) 

The  weeping  willow  roots  freely  by  cuttings,  and  grows  with  great  ra- 
pidity in  a  rich  soil,  within  reach  of  water,  in  the  climate  of  London;. but, 
in  the  north,  the  young  shoots  are  very  apt  to  be  killed  by  frost.  These 
shoots  are  brittle,  ana  neither  they  nor  the  wood  are  ever  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose.  The  weeping  willow  is  particularly  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Curculio  lapathi  Lin.,  Cryptorhynch.ua  Fab.,  and  other  insects,  as 
already  pointed  out  in  our  general  view  of  the  genus  iSalix.  (p.  1478.) 

A  curious  instance  is  given  in  the  Gardaier't  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  867., 
of  a  weeping  willow  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Carurube.  This  willow, 
which  was  planted  in  1787,  was  nearly  thrown  down  by  astorm  inl816; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  it  received,  one  branch  was  cut  off, 
and  an  oaken  prop  was  put  under  the  other,  as  represented  in  Jig.  1308. 
a.  The  willow  sent  down  a  root  under  the  decayed  bark  of  die  oaken 
prop.  This  root  in  1889,  when  we  saw  it,  being  increased  to  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  arnj,  had  burst  from  the  bark ;  which  being  removed 
the  root  stood  alone,  as  shown  at  6;  and  we  are  informed  that  it  has  since 
so  increased,  in  size  and  strength  aa .to  render  the  oaken  prop  unnecessary. 
Vonetict.  ■  There  k  one  very,  decided  variety,  conuaonhr  treated,  aa  a  species, 
under  the  MU*e  of  S,  annularis;  and  Mr.  Castles  of  toe  Twickenham  £o- 
tawie  *)a(den  la  of  opinion  that,  exclusive  of  this  variety,  there  are,  two 
fornw  of"  the  species  in  the  .country,  ome  of  which  lie  thinks  may  nps- 
sirjly  be  'the  mate'  plants  This  form,  a*  it  appears  to  be  the  awncas-the 
plant  stint  from  St.1  Helena,  we  s*efl,  till' something  hither  has  been  de- 
cided respecting  it,  esjl  it  S.  b.  Nepoteona.  Tim  varieties  will,  therefore, 
stand  aa  underi  -^ 
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i  angular  twist  above  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  large  stipules 
is  the  most  common  weeping  willow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
and  flowers  in  Jane. 

t  8.  6.  2  Napotmna  Hort,  has  round  shoots,  generally  reddish,  and  the 
leaves  are  without  stipules.  It  in  of  very  vigorous  growth ;  and  there 
"  are  a  number  of  phmta  of  this  kind  in  a  brickfield  close  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwellj  one  at  the  Marsh  (lute,  Richmond, 
near  the  Poorhouae;  and  one  at  the  Ferry,  near  Ham  House.  Mr. 
Castles's  son,  Mr.  George  Castles,  says  there  are  also  some  by  the 
canal  side,  near  Brentford."  The  tree  at  Richmond,  when  measured 
for  us  fa  November  1836,  was  60ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
(rank  was  3  ft.  3  in. 

*  8.  4.  3  critpa  Hort.;  S.  annularis  Foriet  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  SI., 
with  a  ng>  of  the  female;  our  Jie.  21.  fa  p.  1606.;  and  the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.  The  ring-leaved  WUlow. —  Leaves  lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  serrated,  curled,  or  twisted,  glabrous,  and  glaucous 
beneath.  Young  twigs  erect,  pubescent  at  the  points.  Stipules 
half-heart-shaped.  Ovary  ovate,  glabrous,  and  sessile.  Stigmas 
notched.  (Sal.  Web,,  p.  41.)  The  preceding  year's  branches  are 
pendulous.  A  garden  production,  of  uncertain  origin,  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  common  weeping  willow  (8.  babylonica),  by  the 
"■     '   '  "'"  '   "      es.    The  tn 


s  of  its  young  twigs,  and  its  curled  leaves. 

uoes  am  appear  as  though  it  would  attain  the  same  heignt  as  me 

species.     The  catkins  of  the  ring-leaved  willow  appear  in   May. 

The  plant  of  this  variety  hi  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 

«  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  was,  fa  1834,  17  ft.  high. 

■Wen  ttn-banki  o(  Uw  TliamM,  and  in  villa  pi*, — — 

tra*.  B  veaii  uUntnl,  >mUH  high.    Al  Mount  Gi 

Silii  &ab,l6nica  Soul*  tf  Londtm.    In  Dtnnaliin, , ,  .-  ,-_-,- , 

hifh  ;  u  EwWcifb  Cottage,  lOymra  planted,  SO  ft.  high.    In  Dortetahlre,  u  Weiburj  Part,  SOycan 
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HI;  It  li  ftinuaut.    Jnthe  buriil-tnundi  of  Turkey  il 

P>iu «r  InAm  ukI  «m  In  Chink.    Ilk - 

it  hibltu,  lie  buki  of  the  Euphntet 


UadfleaUim.    HoS  S.J.,  S.  p.  i.  L  SI  ;  £a.  E»t.  Bot,  l  1931. ;  Sen'iCwla.  No.  37.;  EnglFL,*. 

Ik  fill  Fortw  in  6*1.  Woo.,  No.  ffl. ;  Hoot. Br.  FL,  nl  3.  t  Nidi!  FL  Hlbera.,  pL  1.  p.  8*6, 
Brmpiymii.    LiuaUi  IMtr£w*IW  ffU.;  S.  ftifilli,  put  of,  Jtool  a>mn,n  16. 
!VSr«i.    Both  lew  are  faealbadTD  Aw.  Kr  the  mile  Ii  nguied  in  Ik  MulU.  We*. 

■InBODlJPJBguiBHd  with  the  Kerlh  pUuit."  (Hoot  ».  H.) 
■mjjut ^Boftn. M..  t  t 3L (  Eng.  Bat,  t.  1937. | Sri.  Wob..  No. 29.  i  Quijfc. 1*».  1  ud fit-  SB. 

^p*c.  £W.,  &;c.     Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  very  smooth;  floral 
ones  partly  obovate  and  recurved.    Footstalks  somewhat  glandular.    Ovary 
tapering,  stalked,  smooth.    Style  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.    Branches 
smooth,  highly  polished.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  57.)    A  native 
of  Britain,  growing  plentifully  in  woods  and  hedges ;  1 
and  flowering  in  May.    According  to  Pursh,  it  grows 
in  North  America,  on  road  sides  and  about  plantations ; 
but  was  introduced  from  Europe.    (Ft,  Amer.  Sept.) 
It  forms  an  upright,  but  not  lofty,  tree,  distinguished  by 
the   smooth   clay-coloured   bark   of  the   last    year  s 
branches,  which  shine  like  porcelain,  as  if  varnished ; 
the  shoots  of  the  present  year  being  stained  of  a  fine 
red  or  crimson.     This  species  is  frequently  cultivated 
for  basketwork ;  and,  when  planted  in  moist  ground, 
it  produces  annual  shoots  6  il.  or  8  ft.  in  length,  when  cut  down ;  but,  in 
a  few  years,  these  gradually  become  shorter,  and  the  plant  ceases  to  be 
worth  cultivating.     The  crimson  colour  of  its  twigs,  in  this  state,  readily 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  species ;  though  it  is  often  confounded  with 
S.  fragilis.    A  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1834,  after 
being  ten  years  planted,  14  ft,  high. 
SbtfuUec    In  OxfordihlK,  an  tbeltwaki  at  Ih*  Chemll,  In  Gbifct  Cherub  Mwhin.  •  m, 

•BhMtedWteor^iwn'gro^tk.HMIthh*;  tbttimmtta  at  in*  trunk  3d ,  urfer  the  bed 

t  81.  S.  Montana  Forbei.     The  Mountain  Willow. 
Mniificaito*.    Fatap  la  ad,  Wob.,  No.  19.  .    ,   . 

■llcStia.    The  female  li  flgiired  in  .fal.  W*. 


Spat.  Char.,  $a.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  long,  narrow,  tapering  points ;  glau- 
toos,  and  slightly  hairy  beneath;  margin  b  closely  semited.  Branches  yellow. 
Catkins  accompanying  die  leaves.    Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate. 
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giabroaa.  Styles  scarcely  so  long  bb  the  notched  stigmas,  f Sal.  Wo*.,  p.  87.) 
A  native  of  Switzerland,  where  it  forms  an  upright-growing  troe,  much  re- 
sembling S.  vitelline,  both  in  twigs  and  foliage.  Catkins  accompanying  the 
liai ves,  or  appearing  immediately  after  their  expansion  in  May  and  June, 
and  nearly  2  m.  long.  According  (o  Mr.  Forbes,  this  species  deserves  cul- 
tivation for  the  sake  of  it*  twigs  and  rods,  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  those  of  S.  vitettlna  for  tying,  and  for  the  finer  sorts  of  wickerwork, 
baskets,  4c.  There  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  also  at 
Wobura  Abbey  and  Flitwick  House. 

t  B2.  S  fsa'gilw  L.     Th^ltktiv-twigged,  or  Crack,  Willow. 
Idm&mtkm    Uk.  la.  PL.  ltsLi  Vfllld.  Sa  PL,  4.  p,  GS9.  i  SrJtta  b.  Bot,  t.  1S07. :  B»  ft,  «. 

Sgtumtmt.    8.  frt*i!i>,  in  p»rt.  Keck  0mm.,  a.  15. 
JjUltmt,    BO*  KiamBiuni  in  £*,.&*.  mi  S<*Wk 
/g.  X.  in  p.  l6W.i  art  tile  plate  atthU  Iree  In  out  lut  Volume  . 

%'■  C4or.,  #s.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated  throughout,  very 
glabrous.  Footstalks  glandular.  Ovary  ovate,  abrupt,  nearly  sessile,  gla- 
brous.    Bracteas  oblong,  about  equal  to  the  stamens  and  pistils.      Stigmas 


cloven,  longer  than  the  style.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  Britain,  and 
frequent  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  marshy  ground  j  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  A  tall  bushy-headed  tree,  sometimes  found  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  in 
height,  with  the  branches  set  on  obliquely,  somewhat  crossing  each  other, 
not  continued  in  a  straight  line  outwards  from  the  trunk;  by  which  cha- 
racter, Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  even  in 
winter.  The  branches  are  round,  very  smooth,  "  and  so  brittle  at  the  base, 
in  sprmg,  that  with  the  slightest  blowthey  Btartfromthetrnnk."  Whence 
the  name  of  crack  willow;  though,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  this  "is 
more  or  less  the  case  with  S.  dedpiens,  and  several  other  willows,  both 
native  and  exotic.       Many  medical  properties  were  formerly  attributed  to 
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this  tree;  but  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (in  his  Ens.  Ft,  vol.  iv.  p.  186.)  says  that 
they  belong,  probably,  to  S.  Ratsellidna.  The  roots,  however,  of  S.  frngiiis 
are  used,  in  Sweden,  to  boil  with  eggs,  to  moke  them  of  a  purple  colour,  at 
Easter ;  it  being  the  custom  there,  as  in  many  other  countries,  to  moke 
presents  of  coloured  eggs  at  that  festival.  A  similar  custom  hi  said  to  have 
prevailed  anciently  in  Scotland.  "  The  withy,  or  Salix  ttngilis,"  says 
Gilpin,  "is  of  little  value  in  landscape;  and  vet  there  ia  something  beautiful 
in  nu  stiver-coated  catkins,  which  open,  as  the  year  advances,  kite  elegant 
hanging  tufts,  and,  when  the  tree  ia  large  and  in  lull  bloom,  make  a  beautiful 
variety  among  the  earl;  productions  of  the  spring."  (GUp.  For.  Seen.)  For 
the  properties  and  uses  of  this  species  as  a  timber  tree,  seep.  1460. 


which  ikw  on  the  buka  ■ 
In  bttnL  In  the  coontr 
at  the  trunk  Sift.,  ud  of 
Palace,  »9  ft.  mahttta  bn_«  «  ucuhm. 

at  Twicitohiuji,  and  nitoui  other  plana. 

I  •  83,  5.  monsprue'nsis  Forbei.     The  Montpelier  Willow. 

UaHfitttim.    Porbet  in  Sol.  Wob,,  No.  SU 

Sgnomfmf.    F&MglUtnt.    {Borrtr  B.  a  letter.) 

The  Seta.    The  mile  U  fliurml  In  Sal.  H'ofl. 

Sagm/Hgi.    BmL  Woo,  Sft  30,;  mi  fig.  3a  in  p.  IBM. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  glabrous;  green,  shining 
above;  pale,  and  somewhat  glaucous  beneath  ;  margins  strongly  serrated, 
glandular.  Stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  deeply  serrated.  Catkins  about 
Sin.  long.  Stamens  3.  Bractea  oblong,  fringed.  (Sal.  Web.,  p. 50.) 
A  native  of  Montpelier,  in  France.  Introduced  into  England  about 
1885,  or  before,  and  flowering  in  the  salictum  at  Wobum  Abbey  in 
April  and  May.  It  forma  a  small  tree,  10ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  with  round, 
smooth,  tough  branches,  forming  a  bushy  head ;  the  young  twigs  pale 
yellow,  but  becoming  of  a  brownish-green  colour  at  the  base,  like  the  pre- 
ceding year's  shoots.  The  leaves  are  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  lone.  There  arc 
plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and 
Flitwick  House. 

?Di,S.  RvssbluaWa  Smith.    The  Russell,  or  Duke  of  Bedford1*,  Willow. 

MtotfratKm.  Smith  FL  Br.,  dlIM&i  WUM.  Sp.  Ft,  i.  n.  8S6. ;  Koch  Coiora,,  p.  15.,  at  leuc 
In  part;  nwjkh  Baaf .  Hot.  t  iftjl.i  En*.  Fl,  t  p.  1SS.  ;  FotbH  In  SaL  WoU,  Nn.E&;  Hook.  Br. 
PL,  ed.  S.,  p.  4Si  j  MaokaT  Fl  Hltem.,  pt  L  p.  MS. 

flfWHJUm.  V*.  Mjrtlii  Woodi.,  and  otbH  medical  write™ ;  the  DUhtey.or  LilcBmhirs,  WWm  : 
in  mm  opmHsTBhi] Huntingdon  Willow.  Koch  hu  deemed  identical  wiih  tbli  the  following :  — 
s.  pendula  Ser.  Sal.  Brit.,  p.  79.,  from  ipecunen  from  Serlnge;  s.  Hiidli  Friet  Ko»,p.  ISO. ;  3. 
rubeni  .Ittiraoi  Bater.  fl.,  I.  ESS. 

TkeStiu,  The  female  l>  fliund  in  Eng.  B*  and  Sol.  Wob.  Smith,  In  the  Ewg.  FL,  rtitoiuiat  he 
hid  not  Men  (be  town  of  tnoraale.     Dr.  Johnalon,  in  hit  Flora  qf  Bcrwkk  ■»>■  TVered,  ttatea, 

Emgrartitgi.  FjiL  BoL,  1. 1808. ;  Sal.  Wok,  No.  S8.,  and  the  fronliipiece;  our  Jig.  1311.)  sad 
A  a.  »>  p.  19* 

%w,  Char,,  fyc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrated  throughout, 
very  glabrous.  Footstalks  glandular  or  leafy.  Ovary  tapering,  stalked, 
longer  than  the  bracteas.  Style  as  long  as  the  stigmas.  (Smith  B.  F.) 
Snuth  states  that  he  had  not  aeon  the  Sowers  of  the  male  of  this  kind; 
and  this  sex  is  not  farther  noticed  in  SaL  Wob,  fir.  Johnston,  in  his  Flora 
of  BmiHck  upon  Tweed,  has  noticed  the  existence  of  a  male  tree  of  what 
he  deems  this  species  within  the  province  of  his  Flora ;  and  has  given  the 
following  botanical  description  of  it : — "  The  male  tree  is  very  rare  ;  and,  if 
we  are  correct  in  our  determination  of  it,  the  figure  in  Withering  is  not  good. 
Its  catkins  are  %  in.  long,  cylindrical,  and  yellow.  Stamens  2.  Filaments 
not  much  longer  than  the  pointed,  more  or  less  villous,  bracteas.  The 
catkins  stand  on  short  leafy  branchlets ;  and  |the  young  leaves  are  entire, 
1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  but  not  otherwise  different  from  the  adult  ones.  Catkins 
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of  the  female  rather  longer,  lax,  with  smooth  lanceolate  ovaries."  The 
following  matter  rosy  be  understood  to  relate  chiefly,  or  wholly,  to  the  female. 
A  native  of  Britain,  in  marshy  woods  or  osier  grounds,  and,  in  many  places, 
flowering  iu  April  and  May.  This  tree,  like  S.  frigilis,  is  frequently  found 
from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  high.  According  to  Mr.  Forbes,  it  is  more  handsome 
than  S.  fr&gilis  in  its  mode  of  growth,  as  well  4s  altogether  of  a  lighter  or 
brighter  hue.  The  branches  are  long,  straight,  and  slender,  not  angular 
in  their  insertion,  like  those  of  S.  frigilis ;  and  the  trees  of  both  species, 
when  stripped  of  their  leave*,  may  be  distinguished  respectively  by  these 
marks.  The  leaves,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  are  of  a  peculiarly  hand- 
some shape  when  in  perfection ;  deeply  sinuated,  and  much  attenuated.  This 
eitremely  valuable  tree,  the  same  high  authority  observes,  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Hia  Grace  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  thence  most  appropriately  honoured  by  bearing  the 
family  name.  Of  the  sixe  to  which  it  reaches,  some  interesting  details  are 
given  in  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford's  introduction  to  the  Solictum  Wo- 
bunwiue.  The  favourite  tree  of  Dr.  Johnson,  at  Lichfield,  was  of  this  species. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  this  tree  was  planted  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but,  "  in  the 
Gmikmon'i  Mogwdne  for  July,  1785  (seven  months  after  Dr.  Johnson's 
death),  there  is  a  particular  account  of  this  tree,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  it  had 
been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  Johnson's  father,  but 
that  the  doctornever  would  admit  the  fact.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
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a  favourite  tree  of  the  doctor's,  and  to  have  attracted  his  attention  for  many 
years :  indeed,  to  use  his  own  expression,  it  was  the  delight  of  his  early  and 
waning  life ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  never  failed  to  visit  it  whenever  he  went 
to  Lichfield;  and,  during  his  visit  to  that  city  in  the  year  1781,  he  desired 
Dr.  Trevor  Jones,  a  physician  of  that  place,  to  give  him  a  description  of  it, 
saying  it  was  by  much  the  largest  tree  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of,  and  therefore  wished  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
action*,  that  its  size  might  be  recorded.  Dr.  Jones,  in  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest, furnished  him  with  the  particular  dimensions  of  the  tree,  which  were 
as  follows :  —  The  trunk  rose  to' the  height  of  12  ft.  &&in.,  and  then  divided 
into  15  large  ascending  branches,  which,  in  very  numerous  and  crowded 
subdivisions,  spread  at  the  top  in  a  circular  form,  not  unlike  the  appearance 
of  a  shady  oak,  inclining  a  little  towards  the  east.  The  circumference  of 
the  trunk  at  the  bottom  was  15ft.  9^  in. ;  in  the  middle,  lift.  10  in. ;  and 
•at  the  top,  immediately  below  the  branches,  IS  ft.  The  entire  height  of  the 
tree  was  49  ft. ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  branches,  at  their  extremities, 
upwards  of  200  ft.,  overshadowing  a  plane  not  far  short  of  4000  ft.  The 
surface  of  the  trunk  was  very  uneven,  and  the  bark  much  furrowed.  The 
tree  had  then  (Nov.  29.  1781)  a  vigorous  and  thriving  appearance.  The 
most  moderate  computation  of  its  age  was,  at  that  time,  near  fourscore  years ; 
-and  some  respectable  authorities  were  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  a 
century  had  passed  over  its  head. "  The  tree  stood  near  the  public  foot- 
path in  the  fields  between  the  city  of  Lichfield  and  Stow  Hill,  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  "  Molly  Ashton ; "  and  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  fre- 
quently rested  under  its  shade  when  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  that  lady, 
whom  he  never  failed  to  visit  periodically,  till  a  short  period  before  his 
death.  ( See  Crake?  s  edition  of  BosweWs  Johnson.}  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Johnson's  Willow  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  Salictum  Woburnense  ;  but, 
as  that  figure  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  spreading  beech  than  of 
a  willow  of  any  kind,  we  were  induced  to  doubt  its  fidelity.  We  ac- 
cordingly made  enquiries,  through  a  friend  at  Lichfield,  respecting  the 
original  tree ;  and  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  portrait  alluded  to 
bears  very  little  resemblance  to  what  Johnson's  Willow  was  .at  any  stage  of 
its  growth ;  or,  at  least,  at  any  time  since  the  year  1810.  (See  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xii.  p.  716  ;  and  vol.  xiii.  p.  94.)  There  are  two  engravings  of  Johnson's 
Willow  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1785;  one  of  these,  a  south-west 
view  of  the  tree,  taken  in  July,  1785,  by  Mr.  Stringer,  and  -which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  appearance  of  the  tree  at  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  is 
copied  to  the  reduced  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.  mjig.  1312.  From  this  period, 
the  tree  appears  to  have  gradually  increased  in  size  till  April,  1810,  when  Dr. 
Withering  found  the  trunk  to  girt  21  ft.  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  to  extend 
20  ft.  in  height,  before  dividing  into  enormous  ramifications :  the  trunk  and 
branches  were  then  perfectly  sound,  and  the  very  extensive  head  showed 
unimpaired  vigour.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  however,  many  of 
the  branches  were  swept  away  in  a  violent  storm ;  and  nearly  half  of  what 
remained  of  the  tree  fell  to  the  ground  in  August,  1815,  leaving  little  more 
than  its  stupendous  trunk,  and  a  few  side  boughs.  We  have  seen  a  portrait 
of  the  tree  by  Mr.  Stringer,  made  in  1816,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  us  by 
that  gentleman,  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  then  considerably  muti- 
lated, and  in  a  state  of  decay.  This  decay  was  accelerated  by  a  fire  made 
in  the  hollow  of  the  trunk  by  some  boys,  in  1825,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably have  consumed  the  tree,  had  not  Mr.  Stringer,  whose  garden  nearly 
adjoins  it,  seen  flames  proceeding  from  the  trunk,  and  sent  some  of  his  men 
for  the  town  engine  to  extinguish  the  fire.  In  April,  1829,  the  tree  was 
blown  down  in  a  violent  storm,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  that  month, 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  drawing  was  taken  of  the  tree  as  it  lay 
on  the  ground, from  which  a  lithograph  was  published,  representing  its  appear- 
ance before  its  fall;  and  from  this  lithography.  1313. is  reduced  to  the 
scale  of.  1  in.  to  12  ft. 
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After  the  tree  was  blown  down,  Mr.  Holmes,  a  £oac hmaker  residing  in  Lich- 
field, and  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  on  which  Johnson's  Willow  stood, 
regretting  that  there  was  no  young  tree  to  plant  in  its  stead,  recollected 
that,  the  year  before,  a  large  branch  had  been  blown  down,  part  of  which 
had  been  used  as  pea-sticks  in  his  garden ;  and  examined  these,  to  see  if 
any  of  them  had  taken  root.  Finding  that  one  had,  he  had  it  removed  to 
the  site  of  the  old  tree,  and  planted  there  in  fresh  soil ;  a  band  of  music 
and  a  number  of  persons  attending  its  removal,  and  a  dinner  being  given 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  his  friends,  and  the  admirers  of  Johnson. 
The  young  tree  is,  at  present,  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  20  ft.  high. 
Johnson's  Willow,  at  the  time  of  its  (all,  was  estimated  to  be  of  the  age  of 
130  years,  and  its  greatest  height  appears  to  have  been  about  00  ft.  After 
it  was  blown  down,  some  ot  Johnson's  admirers,  at  Lichfield,  had  its 
remains  converted  into  snuff-boxes  and  similar  articles. 

Great  as  is  the  affinity,  botanical  iy  speaking,  between  S.  RuaseJlinna  and 
the  preceding  species,  S.  frngilis,  its  economical  properties  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent. The  timber  of  S.  Rnsselliana  is  considered  as  the  most  valuable  of 
any  of  the  willow  tribe.  So  important  is  it  as  a  plantation  tree,  that  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  his  Survey  of  the  County  of Nottinghmn,  states  that,  at  eight  years' 
growth,  the  poles  yielded  a  net  profit  of  81 W.  per  acre;  and,  in  two  years 
more,  they  would  probably  have  produced  300/.  per  acre.  The  late  George 
Biggin,  Esq.,  of  Crossgrove  Priory,  an  able  chemist,  ascertained  that  the 
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bark  of  this  tree  contains  the  tanning  principle  in  a  superior  degree  to  that 
of  the  oak ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  medical  properties  stated  to  belong 
to  S.  fragilis  We  attributed  to  it  by  mistake,  and  should  be  referred  to  5. 
Ruseellidiio.  (Hoot.  Brit.  Kor.,p.  415.,  with  additions.}  The  bark,  according 
to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  has  been  found  useful  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  in 
agues.  (Eng.  FL,  vol.  iv.  p.  187.)  This  species  is  as  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  truncheons  as  any  other;  and,  though  it  thrives  beat  in  good 
soil  near  water,  it  attains  a  considerable  size  in  uplands. 
Varieties.  Many  forms  intermediate  between  S.  fragilis  and  S.  Russelltdnu 
are  extant,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  hybrids.  (Kocfi.)  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Koch  has  included  in  his  idea  of  S.  fragilis  the  S.  decfpiens 
of  the  English  botanists,  and,  perhaps,  other  exotic  forms  as  dissimilar  as 

Statistic!.  In  tbeenrlroni  of  London,  it Stod,  then  ;■  •  ireoofS.  BumlUim  99  n.  high  ;  Die 
diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  *in.,  and  of  the  head  aft. :  iiHimH«j«,ihm  ii  a  tree  US  ft.  high ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  SSft..  and  of  the  head  69ft.  In  SUAmbhln.  by  the  ilde of  the  mad  leading 
from  Lit*  Add  to  Scow,  on  the  ipot  on  which  Job  moo 'i  WiUow  atond,  .cutting  of  [he  old  IMwu 
planted  In  1830,  which,  In  May.  1838,  wai  30  ft  high,  and  In  a  moat  rlgoroul  rtatc  of  growth.  In 
Scotland,  IB  SUriln  gib  ire,  at  Calender  Part,  SO  ft.  nigh;  IhedUunetel  of  «w  t™n*3ft.fl  in.,  «nd  Uiotof 
the  hold  70  ft.  ;  a  tree,  at  Gordon  Cattle,  at  the.  age  of  61  Tear*,  wjtf  £7ft  high,  and  above  11  ft.  In 

lln,  IS  reara  planted,  it  ii 
-"-■ ft.  high. 
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t  25.  S.  Fv*aRlAyNA  Boner.    Pursh's  Willow. 

Identification,    Mr.  Borrer  suggest*  thai  this  species  may  be  called  S.  PursbidiMi,  at  there  It  an 

older  S.  ambfgua.  (Borrer  in  a  letter.) 
Synonym*.    &  ambfgua  Pursh  PL  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  617.,  Smith  in' Reel's  Cpclo.,  86.,  fbrftei  in  £*£. 

JFc©.,  No.  154.,  Hook.  Br.  PL,  ed.  1,  incidentally  under  &  ambigua  £An£ 
7V  5«*e*.    The  male  is  described  in  Sal.  Wob, 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pBnted,  serrated,  glabrous;  shining  above, 
glaucous  underneath.  Footstalks  stout,  glandular  at  the  summit.  Stipules 
.naif-heart-shaped,  serrated,  deciduous.  Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves. 
Stamens  2.  Bracteas  rounded  and  concave.  (Sal.  Wob^  p.  282.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  in  low  grounds ;  and  flowering  in  March  and  April. 
This  appears  to  be  a  rapid-growing  tree,  with  round,  greenish-brown, 
smooth  branches.  The  leaves  are  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  about  1^  in. 
in  breadth,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  S.  Russelltana,  but  much  broader, 
and  more  obtuse  at  the  base ;  wherein  they  resemble  those  of  S.  fragilis ; 
they,  however,  differ  from  this  species  by  their  very  white  glaucous  hue 
underneath ;  the  serratures  are,  likewise,  much  coarser,  and  they  are  glandu- 
lar, which  is  very  obvious  in  the  young  leaves,  that  are  generally  furnished 
with  two  obtuse  glands  at  the  insertion  of  the  footstalks,  which  sometimes 
run  into  small  leaflets.  Footstalks  stout,  glabrous.  Catkins  appearing 
with  the  leaves.  Stamens  2  in  a  flower.  There  are  plants  under  the  name 
of  S.  ambfgua  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums ;  also  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  and  Henfield. 

App.  i.     Frdgiles  introduced,  but  not  yet  described,  or  of  doubtful 

Identity. 

&  ad*c4nden*  in  Donald*t  Nursery.  This  kind  is  extremely  dissimilar  to  the  S.  adsctndens  of 
Eng.  Bot.  and  Sat.  Wob.  8.  bigtmmis  I  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  Specimens  were  received  from  the 
Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums,  which  appear  quite  different  from  the  5.  blgemmis  of  Hoff- 
mann, which  is  identified  with  S.  rfaphnb'ldes  FiUars.  S.  decipiens,  fern.,  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836.  S. 
JragtiU  and  S.  marina  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836.    S.  rkbra  6.  Lodd. 

App;  ii.     Frdgiles  described,  but  not  yet  introduced,  or  of  doubtful 

Identity  with  introduced  Species. 


Aust,  1.  p.  0.  t.  Xty  *&,    ri.  AIMS.,   36.  p.  «*>•  }  ■jnon.  o.  nagi  _        _ 

et  fern.,  Host  Sal.  Aust,  l*p.  7.  t  24,  25.  ;  FL  Aust.,  2.  u  637.  S.  capinm  Thunb.  FL  Cap.,  1. 
p.  139.,  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycto.,  under  No.  42.,  resembles  5.  babytonica,  and  is  probably  a  variety 
of  that  species.  S.  subserruta  WiUd.  So.  PL,  4.  p.  671.,  Smith  in  Reef*  Cydo.,  No.  45.  (&  Sdfsaf 
baYUedi  Forsk.  Cat  PI.  £gypt,  76.),  is  described  as  having  a  leaf  very  like  that  of  S.  babylonica. 
{Rees's  Cyclo.) 

Group  vi.     Alba  Borrer. 

Trees  of  the  largest  Size,  with  the  general  Aspect  of  the  Foliage  whitish. 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  glabrous.  Flowers  loosely  disposed  in  the 
catkin.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  glanded  serratures;  hairy,  espe- 
cially while  young,  with  appressed  silky  hairs,  which  give  to  the  foliage  a 
light  or  whitish  hue.  Plants  trees  of  considerable  height.  {Hook.  Br.  FL, 
ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

2  26.  $.  a'lba  L.    The  whitish-leaved,  or  common  white,  Willow. 

Identification.    Lin.  So.  PL.  1449. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  710. ;  Sm.  Ens.  Bot,  t  2430. ;  Eng.  FL,  4. 

&2S1. ;   Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  136. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. ;  Mackay  FL  Hlbern.,  pt  1.  p.  247. ; 
ayne  Abbild.,  p.  254. ;  Host  SaL  Aust.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sent,  2.  p.  61& 
Synonyme*.     Salix  Rati  Syn.,  447.,  Qer.  Emac.,  1389.  with  a  flg.  :  8  alba,  part  of,  Koch  Comm., 

p.  16. ;  the  Huntingdon,  or  Swallow-tailed  Willow.  (Pontey's  Prof.  Planter,  ed.  1816,  p.  92.) 
The  Sexes.    Neither  is  rare  in  England.    Both  are  described  in  Eng.  PL,  and. both  figured  in  Eng. 

Bot.,  SaL  Wob.,  Host  Sal.  Ant.,  and  Hayne  AobUd. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  t  2430. :  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  136. ;  Host  Sal.  Aust,  1. 1  32, 33. ;  Hayne  Abbild., 
.   t   197. ;  our  Jigs.  1314.   and  1315. ;  Jig.   136.  in  p.  1619. ;   and  the  plates  of  this  tree  In  our  last 
Volume. 
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Spec.  Ckar.y  $c.    Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  silky  on  both 
sides ;  the  lowest  serratures  glandular.     Stamens  hairy.    Gennen  smooth, 
almost  sessile.       Stigmas   deeply  cloven.      Scales  notched.  (Sal.  JVob., 
p.  271.)    A  native  of  Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea;  of  the  north-east  and  west  of  Asia ;  and  introduced  into  the 
United  States;    near  all  the  larger  rivers   of  Russia  and  Livonia, 
pedallv  the  Irtish,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  a  large  tree. 
It  is  frequent  in  Britain,  and  also  in  Ireland ;  and  has  long 
been  more  extensively  planted  as  a  timber  tree  than  any  other 
species.    It  grows  rapidly,  attaining  the  height  of  30«ft.  in  ten 
or  twelve  years,  and  growing  60  ft.  or  60  ft.  high,  or  upwards, 
even  on  inferior  soils.    In  favourable  situations,  it  will  reach 
the  height  of  80  ft.  or  upwards.    It  is  very  extensively  planted 
as  a  pollard  tree,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  even  in  Russia ;  some  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  road  from  Moscow  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  where  it 
crosses  those  interminable  steppes  that  appear  bounded  only 
by  the  horizon,  being  marked  by  pollards  of  S.  alba,  at  regular 
distances  along  each  side  of  the  road.  1314 

Varieties.  Mr.  Borrer  suggests  that,  perhaps,  two  species  are  included  in 
S.  alba.  (Borr.  m  a  letter.)  "  One  of  the  few  botanists  really  acquainted 
with  willows,  Mr.  Borrer,  has  suggested  that  there  are  some  presumptive 
distinctions  between  our  S.  alba  and  that  of  Hofimann,  in  the  shape  of  the 
.  lower  leaves,  and  of  the  bracteas  (scales),  as  well  as  in  the  length  and 
density  of  the  catkins."  (Smith  in  Eng.  Fl^  iv.  p.  232.) 

2  S.  a.  2  cceridea ;  S.  alba  var.  Smith   FL  Brit.,  p.  1072. ;    S.  ceerulea 
Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2431.,  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.9  No.  137.,  Smith  in 
Reefs  Cyclo.,  No.  141.;  S.alba  fi  Smith  Eng.  Fl.f  iv.  p.  231.,  Koch 
Comm.y  p.  16.    The   upland,  or  red-tinged,  Willow,  Pontey  Profit. 
Planter,  4th  ed.,  1814,  p.  72. ;  the  Leicester  Willow,  Davy's  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry f  1st  ed.;  BlueWUlow,  Smith,  and  our  Jig.  137.  in  p.  1629. 
— This  kind  has  been  treated  of  by  Smith  as  a  variety  of  S.  alba  in  his 
Ft.  Brit.,  as  a  species  in  Eng.  Bot.,  and  subsequently,  in  his  Ens. 
FL,  as  a  variety  of  S.  alba.    Forbes,  in  Sal.  Wo6.9  has  treated  of  it 
as  a  species,  and  given  the  following  distinctive  character  of  it,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  given  in  Eng.  Bot.    Leaves  lanceolate,  taper-pointed, 
serrated ;  the  under  side  at  length  almost  naked  of  hairs;  the  lowest 
serratures  glandular.     Stigmas  deeply  cloven.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  273.) v 
The  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.y  where  the  male  is  stated  to  be 
not  discovered ;  but  the  figure  in  Sal.  Wob.,  given  as  of  this  kind, 
exhibits  the  latter  sex,  which  is  common,  Mr.  Borrer  informs  us, 
about  Chichester,  Bognor,&c,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  female; 
whilst  he  has   never  seen   a   male  S.  alba  in   flower  in  Sussex, 
eastward  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundel,  with  the  exception  of  some 
which  he  had  himself  introduced.  S.  a.  caerulea  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
in  meadows  and  moist  woods ;  flowering,  in  the  Woburn  collection,  in 
May,  and  again  in  August.     This  willow,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes, 
which  is  "  mentioned  in  the  Flora  Britannica  as  a  variety  of  8.  alba,  is 
so  remarkable  and  so  valuable,  that  we  venture  to  uaiue  it  as  a  .species, 
that  it  may  be  the  more  noticed.  The  male  flowers,  when  known, may, 
perhaps,  afford  better  characters  than  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  leaves.    The  late  Mr.  Crowe,  who  found  the  female  plant 
wild  in  Suffolk,  was  of  opinion  that  this  might  be  taken  for  S.  alba  in 
many  parts  of  England,  trie  real  one  (J?.  2?.,  t.  2430.  [our/%.  13 15.])  not 
being  known  in  some  of  the  northern  counties.  He  had  for«many  years 
paid  great  attention  to  this  tree,  as  have  Mr.  Higby  at  Framlingham, 
and  Mr.  Browne  at  Hetherset,  Norfolk.    A  cutting,  planted  by  the 
latter,  became,  in  10  years,  a  tree  35  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  2  in.  in  girt, 
and  was  blown  down  in  1800.     This  is  a  rapidity  of  growth  beyond 
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all  comparison  *ith  that  of  the  common  white  willow,  and  even  ei- 
ceedtogtfiatofS.RusaeuWM(No.24.inp.l517.).  The  wood  and 
bark  are  at  least  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  S.  alba.  The  foliage 
is  distinguished  by  its  great  luxuriance,  more  azure  hue,  and  the 
almost  entire  want  of  the  hairs  from  the  under  side  of  the  adult 
leaves.  Mr.  Crowe  thought  the  stipules  might  afford  distinctions, 
but  we  find  them  too  variable."  (fin,  in  Scei't  Cyclo.,  vol.  xxxi.  No. 
140.)  Mr.  Forbes  says ;  "  Although  this  plant  has  been  reunited 
with  S.  ilba,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  distinct,  and  to  be 
recommended  for  the  quickness  of  its  growth ;  the  leaves  are,  also, 
much  larger  than  the  last  when  cut  down,  and,  as  well  as  the  twigs, 
are  of  a  darker  hue."  In  the  parish  of  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire, 
there  are  numerous  trees  of  5.  filba,  the  vigorous  shoots  and  branches 
of  which,  and  especially  those  of  pollard  trees,  have  red  bark,  which, 
...i —  .i..  . —  '?afless  in  winter,  are  very  conspicuous.    This 
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appears  to  be  the  upland,  or  red-twigged,  willow  of  Pontey ;  but  it 
may  possibly  be  only  a  variation  of  the  species,  or  the  female.  The 
uses  and  culture  of  this  sort  may,  of  course,  be  considered  as  the 
same  as  the  last.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in  Essex,  at  Audley 
End,  which,  20  years  planted,  is  56  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  2*  ft.,  and  of  the  head  45  ft.  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Wake- 
field Lodge,  a  tree,  16  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  high.  There  are  plants 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  at  Woburn  and  Flit  wick. 

*t  S.?a.?'d  crispa. — A  specimen  received  from  Mr.  Donald,  nurseryman, 
Woking,  Surrey,  named  S.  crispa,  is  very  different  from  S.  crispa 
Forbes  in  Sal%  Wob.>  and  seems  clearly  S.  alba.  The  specimen  con- 
sists of  a  young  shoot  of  the  year,  bearing  leaves;  and  these  leaves 
are  narrow,  contorted,  and  silky.  So  far  as  .we  can  judge  from  the 
single  specimen,  the  kind  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  S.  alba, 
analogous  to  that  which  S.  b.  crispa,  S.  annularis  Forbes,  is,  relatively 
to  S.  babylonica. 

1  S.a.4r  rosea  Lodd.  Oat.,  ed.  1836. — The  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
collection  under  this  name  does  not  show  any  obvious  marks  of 
difference  from  S.  alba,  nor  any  striking  appearance  of  rosiness. 
-  The  epithet  rosea,  may  probably  have  been  applied  in  relation  to  the 
rosaceous  tufts  of  leaves  which  are  sometimes  found  on  &  albq,  as 
noticed  under  S.  7/elix. 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is 
used  for  tanning  leather,  and.  for  dyeing  yarn  of  a  cinnamon  colour ;  and  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  are  given  to  cattle  in  a  green  state,  or  dried  like  the 
twigs  of  the  birch,  and  laid  up  for  winter  fodder.  The  inner  bark  of  this  tree, 
like  that  of  Scotch  pine,  being  kiln-dried,  and  ground  into  a  fine  flour,  is  mixed 
with  oatmeal,  and  made  into  bread,  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Norway  and  Kamtschatka.  The  branches  of  the  tree  are  used  as  stakes, 
poles,  handles  to  rakes,  hoes,  and  other  implements,  and  as  faggot-wood  for 
fuel.  The  timber  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  various  purposes.  It  weighs,  in  a 
green  state,  701b.  9 oz.  per  cubic  foot;  half-dry,  51  lb.  14  oz.;  and  quite 
dry,  32  lb.  12  oz. ;  so  as  to  lose  more  than  one  half  of  its  weight  by  drying, 
during  which  it  loses  a  sixteenth  part  of  its  bulk.  In  ship  bottoms,  Mr. 
Gorrie  informs  us,  it  is  not  found  so  liable  to  split  by  any  accidental  shock  as 
oak,  or  other  hard  wood.  It  is  found  an  excellent  lining  for  stone-carts,  bar- 
rows, &c.  In  the  roofs  of  houses,  rafters  of  this  tree  have  been  known  to 
stand  a  hundred  years ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  an  inch  on  the 
outside,  the  wood  has  been  found  so  fresh  at  the  end  of  that  period,  as  to  be 
fit  for  boat-building.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  45.)  The  wood  is  also  used  in 
turnery,  mill-work,  coopery,  weather-boarding,  &c. ;  and  the  stronger  shoots 
and  poles  serve  for  making  hoops,  handles  to  hay-rakes,  clothes-props  (see 
fig.  169.  Fncyc.of  Cott.  Arcn.Y  and  various  other  instruments  and  implements; 
and  the  twigs  are  employ ea  in  wickerwork.  Mitchell  says  the-  Huntingdon 
willow  has  been  in  great  demand  for  making  willow  hats  for  gentlemen's 
summer  wear,  split,  and  worked  the  same  as  straw  for  bonnets.  (Dend.9 
p.  56.)  The  bark,  which  is  thick,  and  full  of  cracks,  is  in  nearly  as  great 
repute  for  tanning  as  that  of  the  oak ;  and  it  is  also  used  in  medicine,  in 
the  cure  of  agues,  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona ;  though  it  is  inferior 
for  both  purposes  to  that  of  S.  Russeltiana.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  808  is  to  1540;  but  the  old  bark  makes  a 
very  useful  fuel ;  and  both  it  and  the  wood  will  burn  when  green,  in  which 
state  the  wood  is  said  to  give  out  most  heat.  The  charcoal  is  excellent  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  for  crayons.  The  ashes  are 
very  rich  in  alkali,  containing  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  their  weight  of 
that  salt  In  France,  a  fine  blood-red  colour  is  obtained  from  the  bark ; 
and  that  of  the  young  tree  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  leather  for  making 
gloves. 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  that  it  add* 
much  tp  the  value  of  the  Salix  alba,  that  its  propagation  and  culture  are  of 
the  most  simple  description;  and  that  it  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  most 
soils  where  other  trees  make  but  slow  progress.  According  to  Sang,  it  will 
thrive  well  in  high  and  dry  grounds ;  and,  if  planted  in  the  grove  manner, 
perhaps  no  other  plantation,  except  larches,  would  give  so  quick  a  return 
tor  the  trouble  and  expense  of  planting.    "  It  is  an  excellent  coppice-wood, 

»  grows  extremely  last,  and  is  very  valuable.  It  is  likewise  an  excellent  nurse 
to  other  plants  placed  in  humid  situations,  as  in  such  it  outgrows  all  other 
trees."  {Plant  Kal^  p.  103.)  A  plantation  made  by  Mr.  Gorrie  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Perthshire,  is  thus  described  by  him  in  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  fourteen  years  after  it  was  planted: — "  The  soil  is  a  dry  ground,  which 
effervesces  freely  with  acids,  and  is,. consequently,  calcareous.  Its  surface  is 
very  steep,  forming  a  slope  of  43° ;  and  so  poor,  that  it  was  without  any  sward 
or  covering  of  grass.  At  the  bottom  ran  a  small  rivulet,  on  a  bed  of  the  same 
kind  of  gravel.  The  banks  and  higher  grounds  were  planted  with  oaks, 
larches,  and  Scotch  pines ;  and  the  sides  of  the  rill  with  alders  and  Hunting- 
don willows.  The  undertaking  was  by  my  neighbours  reckoned  foolish,  and 
I  had  to  encounter  no  little  obloquy  for  my  presumption.  The  result,  how- 
ever, has  been  favourable ;  the  plants  on  the  high  ground  come  away  boldly, 
smd  in  the  hollow,  which  is  only  about  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
Huntingdon  willow  has  made  astonishing  progress :  at  4  ft.  above  the  ground, 
several  of  the  trees  already  measure  46  in.  in  circumference*  and  in  height 

'  from  55  ft.  to  60  ft.;  giving  fully  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  4  ft.  in  altitude,  for 
every  year  they  have  been  iu  the  soil.  The  plants  were  about  4  ft.  in  height, 
and  £  iu.  in  diameter,  at  planting.  Pruning  has  been  regularly  attended  to  ; 
all  large  umpiring  branches  having  been  removed,  and  the  leading  shoot  and 
numerous  small  side  shoots  encouraged,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  suf- 
ficient foliage  to  elaborate  the  sap.  One  peculiar  advantage  in  the  culture  of 
this  valuable  tree  is,  that,  in  planting  it,  rooted  plants  are  not  absolutely  re- 
quisite. I  have  found  shoots  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long*  and  about  2  in.  in 
diameter,  succeed  better. than  rooted  plants:  they  require  to  be  put  in  from 
18  in.  to  2  ft.  deep  in  marshy  soil,  which  should  be  drained :  the  numerous 
roots  sent  out  in  such  soil  afford  abundant  nourishment,  and  shoots  are  pro- 
duced the  first  year  more  vigorous  than,  when  the  plants  have  been  previously 
rooted."  (Gard.  Mag.f  vol.  i.  p.  46.)  On  writing  to  Mr.  Gorrie  for  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  this  plantation,  10  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  above  was  written,  he  informs  us  that,  in  October,  1836,  he  took  a  carpenter, 
and  measured  several  of  the  same  trees,  of  which  the  dimensions  were  taken 
in  December,  1825,  and  found  that  they  had  increased  very  considerably  in 
growth.  "  One  tree  now  (in  1836)  measures  in  circumference,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  71 J  in.,  two  trees  68  in.,  and  one  tree  67  in.  The  average  girt  of  those 
which  grow  near  the  rivulet  is  from  62  in.  to  68  in. ;  but  those  which  stand  fur- 
ther from  the  stream  are  smaller.  The  measurable  solid  wood,  above  6  in.  in 
diameter,  is  30  solid  feet  on  each  of  two  of  the  largest  trees ;  and  25  solid 
feet  on  each  of  two  other  trees.  Two  trees  have  lately  been  blown  over  by 
the  wind,  which  stood  beyond  the  reach  of  the  stream ;  and  these  measured, 
the  one  76  ft.,  and  the  other  80  ft.,  in  length.  On  cutting  up  the  wood  oi' 
these  trees  into  boards,  it  showed  a  beautifully  waved  bird's-eye  appearance, 
and  it  readily  acquired  a  smooth  glossy  surface.  These  trees  have  now  been 
planted  24  years  ;  and  the  largest  one,  which  is  that  first  mentioned  above,  as 
girting  71 J  in.,  measures,  within  a  fraction,  1  in.  in  diameter  for  every  year  it 
has  stood ;  and  the  accumulation  of  solid  wood  is  yearly  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  circumference.  The  solid  measurable  wood  in  the 
largest  tree  averuges  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  3  in.  for  every  year  it  has  been  planted. 
Upon  the  whole,"  concludes  Mr.  Gorrie,  than  who  no  man  is  a  more 
competent  judge  on  this  subject,  "  I  continue  of  opinion  that  few  trees  can 
come  in  competition  with  the  <S>alix  alba,  for  rapidity  of  growth,  elegance  of 
form,  and,  in  short,  value."     At  Woburn  Abbey,  there  are  five  tree**  of  this 
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species,  which  Stand  on  the  margin  of  sr  pond,  and  were  planted  us  cutting! 
there  in  1808,  and  measured  for  us  in  1836.  The  height  of  these  trees  wm 
respectively  60  It.,  63 ft.,  60  ft.,  70  ft.,  and  71  ft.;  and  tbey  contained  in  the 
trunk  17ft.,  SO  ft.,  16ft.,  4-2  ft.,  and  28ft.,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the 
branches  and  bark,  55  ft.,  85  ft.,  40ft.,  101  ft.,  and  60  ft.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  largest  tree  had  increased  in  its  trunk  at  the  average  yearly  rate  of  exactly 
1}  cubic  foot,  and,  in  the  trunk  and  head  taken  together,  at  the  rate  of  more 
that  3\  cubic  feet ;  which  increase  accords  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  with 
that  above  recorded  by  Mr.  Gorrie. 

Pontey  calculates  that  an  acre  of  land  worth  31.  10*  annually  for  rent  and 
taxes,  if  planted  with  the  Huntingdon  willow  in  sets  cut  from  shoots  of  two 
years'  growth,  and  10  in.  or  12  in.  in  length,  would,  in  7  years,  be  worth 
67/.  10*.  per  acre ;  thus  affording  a  clear  profit  of  39/.  a  year.  (Prof.  Plant, 
Wired,  p.  78.) 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  speaking  of  this  willow,  says  that  the  bark  is  thick,  full 
of  cracks,  good  for  tanning,  and  for  the  cure  of  agues,  though  inferior  in 
quality  to  thai  of  S.  Russelh/ina,  "  the  true  Bedford,  of  Huntingdon,  willow." . 
We  are  certain  that  in  Scotland,  and,  we  think,  frequently  in  England,  the  term 
"  Huntingdon  willow  "  is  applied  to  S.  alba. 

AKxuta  is  one  of  the  few  willows  which  Gilpin  thinks  ■  beautiful,  and  fit 
to  appear  in  the  decoration  of  any  rural  scene.  It  has  a  small  narrow  leaf, 
with  a  pleasant  light  sea-green  tint,  which  mixes  agreeably  with  foliage  of  a 
deeper  hue."  In  ornamental  plantations,  care  should  be  taken  never  to  plant 
this  species  of  willow  with  trees  which  are  not  of  equally  rapid  growth  with 
itself;  for,  with  the  exception  of  poplars,  no  tree  so  soon  destroys  the  character 
of  young  plantations  of  Wd- wooded  trees,  such  as  pines,  oaks,  beeches,  &c. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  situations,  in  point  of  ornament,  is  on  the  banks  of  a 
broad  river  or  lake,  ample  room  being  allowed  for  the  head  to  expand  on 
every  side ;  but,  when  the  object  is  to  produce  clean  straight  timber,  the  tree 
requires  to  be  drawn  up  in  masses.  It  is  observed  by  Sang,  that,  if  "  the 
Huntingdon  willow  were  not  so  very  common,  and  so  frequently  met  with  in 
low  or  mean  scenery,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  more  ornamental  than 
many  of  the  other  kinds.  They  certainly  are  very  elegant  plants  when  young, 
and  sn  middle  age ;  and,  if  not  picturesque  when  grown  old,  yet  there  is  some- 
thing very  striking  in  their  hoary  and  reverend  appearance."  (Plant.  KaL) 

SlaiiMKi—Srcordtd  Trta.  Mitchell  iwiii  of  ■  Huntingdon  willow,  near  the  Lodge  of  union 
llnim  ,  NartUmMimbin,  7u  ft.  high,  with  a  bud  60  ft.  In  diameter,  and  the  atom  IS  ft.  In  rircum- 
terence.  There  la  a  holt  of  thla  willow,  lie  uii,  in  Choahlre,  between  thr  rlrer  Wearer  and  tbt 
Manchester  canal,  the  tree  In  which  are  70ft.  nirh.  In  Farcj-i  DertytMre  Bnort It  it  itaten,  that 
a  tree  of  Sana  alba,  felled  at  Wuki.crth,  produced  1S6  n.  of  Umber,  which  k*J  at  it.  Hi.  per  Ifaot. 

HdlitHia  in  EKglinul-     Near  London,  at   Ham  Houae,  Eaael,  it  la  79  ft.  high,  wilb  a  trunk  *  O. 

our  lait  Volume  win  SSfLhlrtl,  but  It -la  blown  down 
In  the  hurricane  of  the  Wth  of  November,  1836-  In 
■  — -  high,  with  a  trunk 
-TilSiT,  at  Doddin*. 

tiw  trunk  si  ft,  and  oflhe  headMft  In  Cheahlre, 
at  Eaton  HAnreanpUmed,  It  la  SOft  Uffa.  liDn. 
blinehlrc,  alLainbndr  Hall,  46  ream  planted,  it  u  67ft 

high.   In  Ok  ft  .11.  Hi  re.  ne;..  Or  lord,  oi;  the  banks  of  the 

Cherwell,ltii601t  high:  the  diameter  of  the  truiik.Sft.. 

and  of  the  head  SO  ft.    1 

Conn,  9)  ream  pin ' 

at  Bel rotr  Call le,  ! 

Suliblk,  at  Jinry  St. 

church,i  tree, of  thliioeciea  In  IS 

circumference  of  the  trunk  IS  It  S  .... , 

principal  limba  lift,  and  lift,  reaped  I  rel  r  ,  thoclrcum, 

k™™  oft>,l***,JB?S?*  SJh<,^^,Tn"  J"  u«m 

bar.  Tha 

Sfffea),  -I. 

which  ftf-we-  ■ 

.. dead;  10  that  It  now  preeenUaaplem  ._  . 

i  ft  barb,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4,  ft.,  and  of  the  be 

SdJir  aUSu  Ja  ScuUand.    N™r  Edinburgh,  at  Kopetoun  Home,  it  la  70  ft.   high  |  diam 
ft  illu.  iindoflbe  head  65ft.     In  HaddingUJIUihlM,  at  Tjninrhara,  It  il  36ft.  bighi  I 
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of  the  trunk  9  ft,  and  of  the  head  99  ft.  In  Lanarkshire,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  16  years 
planted,  it  is  55  ft  high.  In  Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  56  ft  high.  In  Perthshire,  in  the 
Perth  Nursery,  8  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft  high. 

SAJfe  alka  in  Ireland.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Woodstock,  65  years  .planted,  it  is  70ft  night  the  dia- 
meter of  the  Crunk  34 ft,  and  of  the  head  65  ft.  In  Sligo,at  Ifakree  Castle,  it  is  65ft  high :  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  and  of  the  head  60  ft  ' 

SoV/x  alba  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  France,  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nenieres.  30  year* 
planted,  it  is  33ft  high.  In  Bararia,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  84  years  planted,  it  u 
50  ft  high. 

¥  27.  S.  vitellina  L.    The  yolk-of-egg-coloured,  or  yellow,  Willow, 

or  Golden  Oner. 

• 

Uenmoatkm.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1448.;  Willd.  So.  PL,  4.  p.  «&  j  Host  SaL  AuaL,  1.  p.  9.  t  30,  31,  ; 
HoJfc  SaL,  L  p.  57.  t.  11, 14.  and  24. f. 1.  {Smith) ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  1389. ;  Eng.  PL,  4.  p.  182. ' 
Forbes  in  SaL  Wob..  Na  40. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed,  a,  p.  4B3. ;  Mackay  FL  Hibern.,  pt  L  p.  S4& 

Svnonyme.    S.  alba  Koch  Com**.,  p.  16. 

The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Bug.  Bat.,  Sal.  Wob.,  and  Host  Sal,  Aust. 

Engraving*.  Hoffm.  SaL,  1 11, 12.  and  24.  f.  1. ;  Host  Sal.  Aust,  t.  SO,  31. :  Eng.  Bot,  1 1309. : 
SaL  Wob.,  Na  20.  j  Jig.  20.  In  p.  1606. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  with  cartilaginous  serrutures j 
glabrous  above ;  glaucous,  and  somewhat  silky  beneath.  Stipules  minute, 
lanceolate,  deciduous,  smooth.  Ovary  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  smooth. 
Bracteas  Linear-lanceolate,  acute,  fringed  at  the  base,  longer  than  the  pistil. 
(Smith  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  182.)  S.  vitellina,  strangely  referred  to  S.  alba  as  a 
variety  by  the  great  Hailer,  differs  from  S.  alba  obviously  in  its  longer,  more 
taper  catkins;  lanceolate,  pointed  bracteas;  glabrous  filaments;  and  gla- 
brous adult  leaves,  and,  perhaps,  in  other  marks.  (Smith,  incidentally' in  Eng. 
FL,  under  S.  alba.)  "  Hoffmann  observes  that  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark 
in  S.  vitellina  is  yellow,  while  that  of  S.  alba  is  green ;  but  I  have  great 
doubts  of  the  constancy  of  this  character."  (Smith,  under  S.  vitellina.)  A 
native  of  Britain,  in  hedges ;  and  cultivated  in  osier  grounds,  in  many  places ; 
and  readily  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sorts,  by  the  bright  yellow 
"  colour  of  its  branches.  It  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  into  North 
America,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Pursh,  it  is  common  by  road  sides  and 
in  plantations."  (Smith  in  his  Eng.  FL)  It  is  much  cultivated  for  basket- 
work,  tying,  &c,  and  also  as  an  ornamental  shrub  or  tree.  The  rods,  being 
tough  and  flexible,  Sir  J.  £•  Smith  says,  are  "fit  for  many  purposes 
of  basketwork,  as  well  as  for  package."  As  an  ornamental  tree,  £alix 
vitellina  is  very  striking  in  the  winter  season,  especially  among  evergreens. 
As  a  shrub,  it  is  not  less  so,  both  among  evergreen  shrubs  and  deciduous 
kinds,  having  the  bark  of  conspicuous  colours.  In  the  English  garden  at 
Munich,  extensive  masses  of  this  willow  are  placed  in  contrast  with  masses 
of  the  white-barked  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Xylosteum),  the  red-barked 
dogwood '  (Cornus  alba),  and  the  brown-barked  spiraea  (S.  opulifolia). 
The  outlines  of  the  masses  at  Munich  are  lumpish  and  formal,  and  the  one 
mass  is  by  no  means  blended  with  the  other  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  still  the 
effect,  in  the  winter  season,  is  very  striking,  and  well  deserves  imitation  by 
the  landscape-gardeners  of  this  country.  The  tree  of  this  species  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  is  a  male,  and  a  \ery  handsome  tree, 
was  30  ft.  high  in  1835,  after  having  been  only  ten  or  twelve  years  planted. 
Both  male  and  female  plants  are  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  and  at  Wo- 
burn  Abbey. 

Variety.  Smith,  in  his  Eng*  FL,  under  S.  rubra,  and  Koch  in  his  Comm.,  p.  16., 
have  cited  a  variety  or  variation  of  S.  vitellina,  with  reddish  branchlets. 

Statistics.    In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  in  the  arboretum  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  7  years  planted,  it  is  33  ft.  high.    In  Ireland,  in  Galway,  at  Coole.  it  is 


head  28  ft :  at  Briick  on  the  Leytha,  30  years  planted,  it  is 30 ft.  high. 


App.  i.  Alba  described,  but  which*  irrobably^  have  not  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain. 

S.  cxciUior  Host  SaL  AusL,  t.  28,  29. 


SAhlCA^CEM.       SA  LUC 


Group  vii.     Nigra. 
Extra-European  Kindt  allied  to  the  Kindt  of  one  or  ait  of  the  three  preceding 


SHQ 


Of  the  willows  of  Europe  Koch  bos  (Conm.)  associated  the  kinds  of  Mr 
Borrer'a  groups  Pentaodne,  Fiigues,  and  Albs  into  one  group,  which  he 
has  named  Fragiles;  and  he  has  pointed  out  and  describee!,  as  extra- 
European  kinds  belonging  to  it,  S.  occidentals  £oic,  S.  nigra  Miihl.,  S. 
babjlonica  L.,  S.  octlndra  Sicker,  and  S.  HumlKjidtinna  Willd. 
Borrer  has  in 


a  included  S.  babjlonica  L.  in  hia  group  Fragiles.  The  rest  are 
iieie  Luiiected  in  a  group  by  themselves,  to  which  is  added  S.  /igustrina 
Mtehx.jtat.,froia  the  notice  by  Mr.  Forbes,  and  also  by  Michaui,  that  it  is 


I  28.  S.  ni'qra  Miihlenb.     The  black,  or  dart-branched  American,  Willow. 

Idemt/HmUom.    Mdhlenb.  In  Nov.  Act.  Sac  Nil.  Smit  BcroL,  1  p.  <Bfi.  t  4.  t  5.  ]  Shu  ud  KSnlfa 

Ann.  of  Bot,  a  S& ;  Wind.  Sp.  PI,  4  p  857. ;  Mich*.  N.  Anwx.  SjL,  3.  p.  7B. ;  Pureh  PL  abut. 

6VpL,  S.  p.  Bit  j  Mt  In  Bm'i  Cjdo.,  No.  IL  i  Fortai  In  SaL  Wot,  No.  Ilk ;  Kocb  Comm., 

tn»(wi    X  carolitiftna  Matt,  ft  Bur.  Amer..  Z  p.  MS.  i  A  peotiadii  IFntf.  M.  dr.,  B«,  ; 

£  >u  Igsr-J  <w  FL  V trv- 
TVSem.    Both  ma  in  noticed  Id  Um  aptnlflc  character,     wmdtnow  had  aeeo  the  niale  alive, 

and  both  «H  Id  a  dried  atate. 
Smtratturt.     Not.  Act  80c  Nat  Scrat.   Benrt.,  V  Ulii  Ann.  of  But,  A  t.  S.  f.  S. ;  Micbi    N. 

Amar.SjL,  St  JSi.  t  1.,  without  flower,  j  SaL  Woo.,  No.  15£,  tin  leaf;  andjfc.  1M.  in  p.  1630. 


5.  Hijmholdtw'.vj  fFulZrf.    Humboldt's  Willow. 

„....„_„_ _1   Sp.   PI.,  1.  p.  fSI.  :   Smith  In  Im'i  Cyclo.,  No.  8.  ;  Humb.  at  Bonn.  Not 

G™.  «  Sp.  PL, 8.  p.  176.  i  Partial  Id  SaL  Wob.,  No.  s.  j  Koch  Comm-.p.  IS.,  note;  Lodu  Cat, 

Tie  Sriu.    Both  arm  an  flat 

Kocb  baa  notlced"{  Comm,  p. 

gynoua  catkin*  tniaod  with  CD 
Engraving!-     Humb.  et  Bunp. 

Spec.  C&ar.,  $c.    Leaves,  linear,  acuminated,  finely  serrated,  smooth.    Catkins 

Spearing  late,  after  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  polyundroua. 
rary  stalked  and  glabrous.  (  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  657.)  Branches  brown, 
shining,  erect,  flexible.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  115.)  A  native  of  Peru,  and  culti- 
vated m  various  places  in  South  America.  It  was  introduced  in  1823 ;  but, 
being  somewhat  tender,  it  had  not,  in  1829  (the  date  of  the  SaUctam  Wo- 
burnentc),  produced  its  flowers  in  England.  Mr.  Forbes  finds,  at  Woburn, 
that  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  green-house;  but,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  it  stood  out  against  a  wall  for  6  years ;  and,  though  it  was 
killed  in  the  spring  of  1836,  Mr.  Gordon  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
altogether  owing  to  its  tenderness.  There  are  plants  in  the  collection  of 
Mesars.  Loddigea. 

■  ?  X  30.  S.  Bon  plan  dz.Av.1  Humb.  et  BonpL    Bonpland's  Willow. 

IdenmauUM.    Humb.  et  BonpL  Nor.  Gen.  ct  Sp,  PL.  3.  p.  SO. ;  Fori™  In  Hal.  Wob.  Ho.  a. 

Tut  sua.  Both  aeie*  are  figured  In  Sal  Wob.,  copied  from  Humi  ct  Soup.  Not.  Cm.  c€  Sp.  PL  A 

F.fraiHUfi.    Humb.  ct  Bonpl.  Nov.  lien,  et  Sp,  PI.,  L  101,  MS. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  L  B. ;  and  Jig.  9.  in 
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Sjxc.  Ow.,t£L««»l>M«-lMK»otate,ii»n™Mthepiitat,dmUculiile,tl 

Cttfciu  appearing  after  fhennanalori  of  the  foliage.   Stameni  from  6.  to  s.  Orary  ■talked,  an.. ....... 

prcviouily 'to  isai  iota  the  WobuiD  nUcuun,  when  it  hu  Eat  jet  flowered. 

App.  i.    'Nigra  described,  but  not  yet  introduced. 

s.  lw*Mr«M  Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  Sjlre,  3.  p.  80.  t  125.  (  J. ;  SaL  WotL,  p.  S88.    A  tree,  •  mtl»e  of 
h«ui  *mmc»,  about  Its  ft.  high,  which  at  ant  right  reeembke  B.  nlfra;  but  lu  band  an  lousrr, 

latt  Boat,  on  the  authority  of  Koch  {Comm.,  p.  Ifi .),  li  a  natlreof  the  Iitand  of  Cub* 
wwi  Bleb.,  on  the  authority  of  Koch  (Ohm.,  p.  17.}.     Stamena  6 — 10.     SUpulaa  oblhiL.cty 
te.acute.     Wild  In  Egypt     Siebcr  deem.  It  akin   to  I  tatnupenna  £dii  .;  out  Koch,  who  l.sd 
i  a  dried  ipaeunen,  tiunki  them  different. 

Group  viii.     Prinoides  Borrer. 

iSAruif,  nioitly  Native*  tf  North  America,  and  uted  in  Batket-tnakitig. 


at 


u 


Kinds  all,  or  all  but  5.  con  firm  is  Forbei,  natives  of  North  America.  The 
kinds  which  Mr.  Borrer  had  placed  in  this  group  "e  S.  rigid  a  MUM.,  S. 
prinoides  Punk,  and  S.  confonnis  Forbei,  To  these  S.  discolor  WUId.  and 
S.  anguatatB  Punk  have  been  added,  from  their  resemblance  to  S.  pr'i- 


•  31.  S.  ri'gida  MiMenb. 


d  to  VlralnLi 
klJawSj     I 

*  1  32.  A'.  ntiNd'i'DBS  PunA.    The  Prinos-like  Willow. 
MndMOUoa.    Purch  Fl.  Aner.  SepL,  «.  p.  813. ;  smith  In  Heart  Cyd.,  Ho.  «. ;  Forb 

Woo.,  No.  40  ,  Koch  CDmm.,  p.  4d  note*. 
TV  Sent,  The  female  Is  figured  In  So/.  (4'o5. 
Mugratfngi.    SaL   Woo.,  Mo.  40.  ]  our  Jig.  ISI7.  ;  andjlf.  40.  in  p.  lfili 

Spec.  Ciar^  $c.     Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  with  div 
taut  wavy  serraturee;  glabrous  above,  glaucous  be- 
neath.   Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  deeply  toothed. 
Catkins  villous,  protruded  before  the  leaves.   Ovary  ' 
stalked,  ovate,  pointed,   silky.      Style    elongated. 
Stigmas  cloven.  (Punh.)     A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica, on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia,  where  it  forms  a  middle-sized  tree,  resem- 
bling S.  discolor;  flowering  in  March  and  April.   It 
was  introduced  in  1811.     In  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,   and  in   the   salictum   at  Woburn  ^  M 
Abbey,  it  has  only  attained  the  height  of  6  ft.  or         ^Uf 
8  ft.     There  are  plants  of  it  at  Henfield.  ^ 

A  33.  &  di'scolor  MuAlenb.     The  two-coloured  Willow. 

HBityUtainn.     MQhlenh.  In  Nov.  Act.  Sot  Nat  Scrat  Berol,  4.  p.  SS4.  t  ft  f.  1.  I  Willi 
n.6ii5.-,  alCihlenb.  In  Simi  and  Kor,la>  Ann.  or  Be*.,  i.  S.BS.  L5.  1  L|  Fanh  H.  Al 

IVSaa  '  Both  un  arc  notlced'ui  tlieapcclflc  character.  '  '  * 

Etgnmrnfi.     Nov.  Act  Snc  Nat.  Scrut.  BenL,  4.  t  G.  f  I.;  Ann,  of  Bot,  tll.f.1.: 

So.  HIT,  •  leaf*  and  our  jig.  147.  in  p.  IfOCt 

Spec.  CUr.,  $c    Learn  ovale-laocrolabt,  glabrous,  bluntly  larrated,  glaucoui  ucucmUi 
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protruded  before  the  leave*.  Bracteas  short,  rounded,  hairy.  Ovary  awl-shaped,  silky,  on  a  stalk 
thrice  the  length  of  the  bractea.  {Smith  in  lUes't  Cyclo.)  A  native  of  North  America,  and  common 
In  loir  grounds  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  New  England  to  Carolina.  It  is  striking  in  its 
appearance,  from  the  dark  brown  of  Its  branches ;  and  from  its  flowers,  the  filaments  of  which  are 
white,  and  the  anthers  first  red,  becoming  yellow  when  they  burst.  According  to  Pursh,  this  kind 
Is  the  one  most  commonly  used  in  Amenta  by  the  basket-maker*.  (Fl  Amer.  Sept.,  voL  ii.  p.  613.) 
Introduced  in  1811 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

*  34.  S.  angustanta  Pursh.    The  narrowed,  or  tapered-leaved.  Willow. 

Identification.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  613. ;  Smith  in  Recs's  Cyclo. ,  No.  27. 
The  Sues,    The  female  is  noticed  in  the  specific  character. 

Spec  Char.,  %c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  very  long,  gradually  tapering  to  the  base,  finely  serrated, 
glabrous,  scarcely  paler  on  the  under  surface.  Stipules  half.heart-shaped.  Catkins  protruded  before 
the  leaves,  upright,  rather  glabrous.  Ovary  ovate,  glabrous,  stalked.  Style  divided.  Stigmas 
2-lobed.  A  native  of  North  America,  and  found  In  shady  woods  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  flowering  In  March  and  April.  It  has  very  long  leaves, 
and  resembles  S.  jnrintpdea.  {Id.)   Introduced  into  England  in  1811. 

*  35.  &confo'rmis  Forbes.     The  uniform-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  24. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  only  is  described  and  figured  In  SaL  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal.  'Wob.,  No.  24.  j  andjfe.  S4.  to  p.  1607. 

Spec.  Char.,  %c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  tapering  towards 
the  base,  dull  green ;  glabrous  and  shining  above,  glabrous  and  glaucous  be- 
neath. Stipules  ovate,  or  half-heart-shaped,  serrated.  Catkins  from  2  in. 
to  nearly  3  in.  long.  Ovary  ovate,  subulate,  silky.  Style  about  as  long 
as  the  deeply  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  47.)  Supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  North  America.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest-flowering  of  the  species ;  the 
catkins  of  the  female  plant  appearing  in  February  or  March.  Mr.  Forbes 
has  not  seen  the  barren  catkins ;  but  the  plant,  he  says,  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  long  handsome  leaves,  its  upright  mode  of  growth,  and  its 
long  tough  branches.  The  last  property,  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  appears  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  basketwork. 

Group  ix.     Grisece  Borrer. 

Chiefly  Shrubs,  Native*  of  North  America. 


li 


Most  of  the  kinds  are  natives  of  North  America.  S.  Miihlenbergtana  Willd., 
S.  cordata  Miihlenb.,  S.  falcata  Pursh  and  S.  trfstis  AH.  are  additions  to 
the  kinds  which  Mr.  Borrer  has  placed  in  this  group.  With  regard  to  S. 
reflexa  Forbes,  S.  virgata  f  Forbes,  and  &  Lyons*  ?  Schl.,  included  in  it 
by  Mr.  Borrer,  he  remarks,  "I  am  unacquainted  with  these, and  have, 
perhaps,  placed  them  in  the  wrong  group." 

*  36.  S.  vire'scens  Forbes.    The  greemsh4eaved  Willow,  or  verdant  Osier. 

Identification.    Forbes  In  SaL  Wob.,  No.  7. 

Syncnbme.    Mr.  Forbes  received  the  kind  from  Messrs.  Loddlges,  under  the  name  S.  Mppophaefblia, 
.but  has  substituted  the  specific  name  of  virescens,  as  being  one  more  descriptive  of  the  plant 
The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  7. ;  our.%.  1318. ;  said  fig.  7.  in  p.  1604. 

Spec.  Char.,  S?c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  serrated,  acute,  smooth,  green  on 
both  sides.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  scarcely  downy.  Style  divided.  Stig- 
mas parted.  Stipules  none.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  13.)  A  native 
of  Switzerland,  and  sent  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  to  the  Woburn 
salictum,  where  it  flowers  in  April.  This  is  an  upright 
shrub,  about  8  ft.  high,  with  slender, brown,  smooth  branches ; 
the  young  twigs  yellowish,  and  somewhat  furrowed;  and 
the  catkins  long  and  slender,  and  appearing  with  the  leaves. 
In  foliage  and  branches,  it  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  S.  rubra 
Smith:  but  "the  catkins,  &c,"  are  very  different?;  much  1318 

resembling  those  of  S.  undulata  Forbes.    8.  virescens  is  of  dwarfer  stature 
than  either  S.  rubra  or  S.  undulata.    There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
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Herifield,  and  Flitwick  House,  and  also  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  under 
the  name  of  8.  Aippophaefftlia.  The  shoots  are  as  valuable  for  basketwork 
as  those  of  S.  rubra.  (Forbes.) 

•  37.  S.  refle'xa  Forbes.    The  re&exed-^atMwed  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  94. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  In  SaL  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal  Wob.,  No.  94. ;  and  out  Jig.  94.  In  p.  1619. 

Spec.  Char^  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  dentated,  or  distantly  serrated ;  cottony 
beneath ;  the  older  ones  glaucous  and  glabrous.  Stipules  toothed,  large, 
on  shortish  footstalks.  Catkins  reflexed,  on  short  stalks.  Ovary  stalked, 
ovate,  silky.  Style  short,  divided.  Stigmas  parted.  Bractea  longer 
than  the  stalk  of  the  ovary,  obovate,  obtuse,  notched,  hairy,  black  in 
its  upper  half.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  187.)  A  low  spreading  shrub;  native 
country  not  stated;  flowering  m  March.;  with  round  green  branches,  villous 
when  young,  marked  with  small  yellow  dots.  Leaves  from  3  in.  to  3}  in. 
long,  scarcely  1  in.  in  breadth ;  lanceolate,  tapering  towards  their  extremities, 
serrated,  entire  at  the  base ;  thickly  covered  with  a  short  cottony  substance, 
while  young,  underneath ;  finally,  they  lose  this  substance,  and  become 
perfect] v  glabrous  and  glaucous ;  the  young  ones  are  tinged  with  purple,  and 
very  soft  to  the  touch :  lower  leaves  very  small,  and  obtuse.  Catkins  about! 
1  in.  long,  recurved,  slender.  A  very  useful  willow  for  tying,  and  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  baskets  and  wickerwork,  the  younger  twigs  being  very 
tough  and  pliant. 

j*  38.  S.  viRGAh-A  Forbes.    The  twiggy  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  IS. 

The  Sent.    Mr.  Forbea  state*  that,  when  seen  by  him,  the  catkins  vera  withered,  and  unfit  for 

examination. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  IS.,  without  flowers;  and  owe  fig.  12.  in  p.  1605. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  glabrous,  green  on  both  surfaces, 
finely  serrated.  Stipules  rounded  or  half-heart-shaped,  serrated  or  toothed. 
Branches  glabrous,  shining.  (Sal.  Wob^  p.  23.)  A  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some sort,  growing,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick,  to 
the  height  of  1  ft.  6  in.  or  2  ft.,  with  small  round,  brown,  glabrous,  twiggy 
branches;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  In  size,  habit,  and  leaves  it  re- 
sembles S.  Houatotddna. 

*  3&.  S.  Lyo^n/j  ?  Schl.    Lyon's  Willow. 

Identification.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  152.  Mr.  Forbes  obtained  this  sort,  under  the  name  of  &  Lyontf,  from 

Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  had  It,  through  M*.  Schleicher,  from  Switzerland. 
The  Sexes.    Mr.  Forbes  had  not  yet  seen  the  catkins  in  1889,  when  the  Salictum  Woburnense  was 

published. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  10.,  without  flowers  ;  and  out  fig.  10.  in  p.  1601. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  elongated,  pointed,  serrated, 
glabrous,  green  and  shining  on  both  sides,  vein y ;  obtuse  at  the  base,  some- 
times furnished  with  one  or  two  glands.  Branches  round,  glabrous,  inclining 
to  a  reddish  brown.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  19.)  A  native  of  Switzerland,  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Loddiges  previously  to  1829,  the  date  of  the  Salictum  Wo*- 
Immense.  In  the  salictum  at  Woburn,  it  forms  a  bushy  shrub,  about  3  ft. 
in  height,  with  reddish  brown  branches,  which  are  round,  glabrous,  and 
shining ;  these,  again,  throwing  out  many  small  twigs  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  villous  when  young.  This  species  has  not  yet  flowered 
with  Mr.  Forbes,  who  has  given  the  figure  without  catkins. 

•  40.  S.  Houston/^tm  Pursh.    Houston's  Willow. 

Identification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  634. ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cycle,  No.  43. ;  Forbes  in  Sal. 

Won.,  No.  1L 
Synonyme.    S.  tristis.  LotUL  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
The  Sexes.    The  male  Is  described  in  Pursh's  specific  character,  and  the  female  is  described  and 

figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  11. ;  and  fig.  11.  in  p.  1604, 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.    Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  and  very  finely  serrated,  glabrous, 
„  shining,  and  green  on  both  sides.    Stipules  none.   Catkins  accompanying 


/ 
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the  leaves,  cylindrical,  villoiw.  Bracten*  ovate,  acute.  Stamens  3  to  5, 
bearded  half-way  tip.  Branches  extremely  brittle  at  the  base.  (I'un/i.) 
A  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  In  the  salictum  at  Woburn,  it  is  a  low- 
prowing  shrub,  with  slender,  roundish,  smooth,  yellowish  branches,  rising 
about  a  ft.  w  4  ft.  high;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  "This  species,"  Pursn 
observes,  "  go  frequently  found  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  S,  tristis,  is 
very  far  from  being  in  any  way  related  to  it.  The  specimen  in  the  Banksian 
herbarium  was  collected  by  Houston,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  Vera  Uruz ;  but 
I  am  confident  that  it  is  a  more  northern  plant,  as  1  have  frequently  seen 
it  in  Virginia."  (Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  614.  j  There  are  plants  id  the  Gold- 
worth  Arboretum,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Henfieki,  ana  FHtwick  House; 
also  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney,  under  the  name  of  S.  trtstis,, 

a  41.  S.  falca'ta  Pur**.    The  sickleJcaW  Willow. 

Metl'ficaliBn.    Pgnh  Ft  Ann.  Sept.,  2.  p.  Gil  ;  Smith  in  RrM'i  Cjclo,  Ho.  44.)  Forte*  In  Sal. 

t«wn(i.    8»L  Wab.,  %m.,i  lenfj  and  imcjlg  MB.  In  n  1693. 

Spet.  Our..  *r.     Ijiwiflf  long,  linHr-lencenlete,  clfnelr  mnMt,  leperine;  rx»diin]lv,  and  unr. 

i-tMcenl.ihaptil,  tuothod.  defloiwt.  A  >MJ  nnooth  ipecloi.  with  Veri  ■lpndrr  brown  tireiiche*  : 
•own*  not  let  nhnrTerl.  (/•■ft*.)      AnUin  of  North  Anerlcn,  ftom  PrnrtrJlmoi«  tn  Vtrfhrl*, 

•CHI  thepla.it. 

■  42.  8.  ori'sba  Willd.     The  grey  Willow. 

IdtntifiraUo*.     Willi  Sp,  PI,  4.  p.  SHI  [  Punk  Ft  Anrf.  Sept.,  £  p.  61.5.  ;  Smith  la  Rej'i  Cyrio.. 


«*w>.     H.   wlm  JfilWrwa.  Kit.  -lo<  Sac.   MM.    Iml    Arret,  4  p.  M9.  t.  6.  t  8.:  SrnM  n 
w  Aim.  <$  Hal.,  a  G7.  t,  5.  f.  H     Pertur*  the  5.  ptnn.ylvdnics  Jbrtri  In  Sel.  WoA,  No.  si,  it 


o  dwrttm!  in  it-viw.  Sp  PL,  mad  In  Avr*i  CfrSo. ;  they  Hi 


spre.  a*r..tr.    Petiole  long,  rJlkr.    Will  of  leer  IuimoIM*,  * 

■HwillHlMW  (t(Wand  MNUnwV]     VviMinn 

height     Blanche*  brown,  downy  when I  rmrn».    Dwk  nfleaf  I, In.  lung,    £ 


it  In  hi*  Eag<fai  Flora. 


I  »  43.  S.  vktioi.a'ris  Smth.     The  iwig-petiolated  Willow. 

IitnUlficaOtm.  Smith  in  Lin.  Sac.  Tnin,  6.  p.  IK  j  Eng.  Bot.,  t  1 147  j  Willd.  So.  PI.,  4.  n.  rf&.  - 
IWh  VI  Anvr.  Sept,  2.  p.  fflfl.  i  Smith  In  HeeVtClMo.,  No.  gg.  ;  En*.  FL,  4.  n.  ISlv;  Forbe*  In 
Sal  Woo.,  No.  43.  ;  Hook,  Br.  Ft,  ed.  1,  p.  4S3L 

Kjwnwew*.  S.  grite*  tfHM.  vir.  fl  luhgUhnlta  Ajk*  Cowrm.,  n.  *1„  note*.  Koch  regard*  'Uic 
S.  petiolfcri*,W«aiaTar  nTS.  grfaeai  and  It  probably  Ii  id  CBoirrr  In  •  letter.) 

7V  Una.    The  ferule  .  ggund  In  £«,  Am.  and  S«v.  Woi.    Smith  obterrei  Unt  he  "  know. 

on™,  (i?.  ai  *  '■  ■ 

Knuramngs.     Eng.  Bot,  L  1147.  )  Sat  Woo.,  No.  St;  mil  Jig.  1319.;  uid/g.  S3,  in  p.  1607. 

S/ht.  Char.,  Jj-r.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  glabrous;  glaucous  beneath,  some- 
what unequal  at  the  base.  Stipules  lunate,  toothed.  Catkins  lax.  Brae  teas 
hairy,  shorter  than  the  stalks  of  the  ovate  silky  ovaries.  Stigmas  divided, 
sessile.  {Smith  Eng.  FI.)      A  native  of  Scotland,  in  An-  . 

gusshire  and  other   places ;   forming  a  bushiL  tree,  with  jD,  . 

slender,  spreading,  flexible,  smooth,  purplish,  or  dark  brown  ■■  SI 

branches;  flowering  in  April.    It  is  easily  known  from  every  *  ^-l  ■ 

other  species,  by  its  short  obtuse  catkins,  and  long  dark    n  (JfA 

leaves.     After  gathering,  the  young  leaves  especially  exhale  Fi  \m$ 

a  strong  scent,  like  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds,  but  less  II  Wl 

agreeable.     No  use  has  been  made  of  this  willow,  though    i  ▼ 

it  seems  to  abound  in  tannin."  (Smi/k  in  Eng.  FI.)    "  Sent    f  ' 

from  Scotland  by  the  late  Mr.  Dickson.     In  Possil  Marsh,  1319 

on  the  north  side  of  the  canal;  Mr.  Diwid  Don     Marshes  in  Angusshirc; 
Mr.  George  Don.    (Hooter.)      Mr.   Pursh  has   suspected   it    not  to  be 


I 
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truly  British ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why,  like  several  other  willows, 
it  may  not  grow  wild  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  North  America ;  and  the  au- 
thorities above  mentioned  are  not  likely  to  be  erroneous."  (Smith.)  u  I  have 
never  seen  native  specimens."  (Hooker  in  Br.  Fl.) 

A  44.  S.  pennsylva'nica  Forbes.    The  Pennsylvania*  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  95. 

Synonvmes.  ?  It  not  tint  the  Mine  as  S.  petiolaris  Smith ;  or,  perhaps  it  is  the  S.  grisea  Willd.  (Borrer 

in  a  letter.)  In  Sweet1!  Hort.'  Brit.,  ed.  1830,  it  is  questioned  if  S.  penrisylv&nica  Forbes  be  not  Idea. 

tical  with  S.  pedlcellaris  of  Spreng.  Sust.,  which  u  the  S.  pedicelliris  Purth. 
•  The  Sexes.    The  male  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  95. ;  and  our  Jig.  95.  in  p.  1680. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  A  bushy  shrub.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  serrated; 
smooth,  glabrous,  and  shining  above ;  densely  clothed  beneath  with  silky 
silvery  hairs.  Stipules  very  minute,  soon  railing  off.  Catkins  of  the 
male  nearly  1  in.  iong,  slender.  Bractea  oblong,  hairy.  Gland  obtuse. 
This  kind,  huts  whole  form  and  habit,  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  S.  petiolAris 
Smith ;  but  the  silvery  silkiness  of  the  old  leaves  perfectly  distinguishes 
it.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  189.)  A  native  of  ?  North  America;  flowering  in 
April.  Introduced  in  (?)  1825.  A  low  spreading  shrub,  with  yellowish 
green,  round,  villous,  brittle  branches.  Leaves  lance-shaped,  varying  from 
3  in.  to  5  in.  in  length,  sometimes  nearly  I  in.  broad ;  dark  green  and 
shining  above  ;  beautifully  silvery-silky  beneath ;  all  the  leaves  of  a  thin 
texture ;'  midrib  pale,  prominent,  and  slightly  villous.  Footstalks  scarcely 
£  in.  long.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  nearly  sessile.  Anthers 
reddish  before  expansion ;  afterwards  yellow.  There  are  plants  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Flitwick  House. 

Jt  45.  S.  Muhlenberg/^ na  Willd.    Muhlenberg's,  or  the  brown  American, 

Willow. 

Identification,    Wind.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  698. :  Pimb  FL  Ainer.  Sept,  8.  p.  609. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle, 

Na  96. ;  Forbes  in  Sal  Wob.,  No.  145.  p.  878. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  81.,  note*. 
Synonfrmc*.  S.  aiplna  Walt.  Car.,  843. ;  8.  incana  Mich*.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  885. ;  &  flava  Sehoepf. 

Mai.  Med.  Amer. ;  S.  trlstis  MUUenb.  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  BeroL,  4.  p J841.  1 6.  f.  9.,  SHns 

and  Kdnig"  Ann-  <&&*■•  2.  p.  68.  t  5.  I  9. 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  noticed  in  the  specific  character. 
Engravings.    Nor.  Act  Soc  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4.  t  6.  f.  ft ;  Ann.  of  Bot,  8.  t  5.  f.  9.,  a  leaf;  Sal. 

Wob.,  No.  145. ;  and  oaxjfig.  145.  in  p.  1630. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  Lanceolate,  sharpish,  nearly  entire,  downy,  revolute;  veiny  and  rugose 
beneath.  Stipules  lanceolate,  deciduous.  Bracteas  oblong,  fringed.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate, 
silky,  stalked.  Style  short  Stigmas  divided.  The  branches  greenish  yellow,  with  black  dots. 
Anthers  purple  ;  yellow  when  they  burst  Bracteas  white,  tipped  with  red,  giving  the  catkins  a 
very  pleasing  appearance.  (Punk.)  A  shrub,  1  ft  to  4  ft.  high,  mostly  decumbent  Leaves  1  in.  long, 
or  more.  It  is  indigenous  in  gravelly  places  in  Pennsylvania  and  Canada  ( Willd.) ;  or,  according 
to  Pursb,  in  shady  dry  woods,  from  New  York  to  Virginia.  Introduced  in  1811,  and  flowering  in 
ApriL 

w*   46.  S.  tri'stis  Ait.    The  sad,  or  narrow-leaved  American,  Willow. 

Identification.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  1.,  S.  n  393. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  693.,  Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept, 

1  n.  609.  |  Smith  in  Reeats  Cvclo.,  No.  97. ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  150.  p.  87a 
Engravings.  "SaL  Wob.,  No.  150.,  a  leaf  j  and  our  Jig.  150.  in  p.  1630. 

Spec  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  revolute,  acute  at  each  end ;  rather  glabrous  above, 
rugged  with  veins  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  none.  Catkins  appearing"  before  the  leaves,  and 
oblong.  Approaches  near  to  &  M tiblenbergftna.  (Pursh.)  A  native  of  North  America,  In  dry 
sandy  woods,  from  New  Jersey  to  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1765,  and  flowering  in  ApriL 

*  47.  S.  corda'ta  MuhlenB.    The  heart-leaved  Willow. 

Identification,    Mahlenb.  in  Nov.  Act.  Soc  Nat  Scrut.  BeroL,  4.  p.  836. :  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  666. ; 

Miihlenb.  in  Sims  et  Kon.  Ann%f  Bot,  8.  p.  64. :  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  615.  j  Smith  in 

Rees's  Cycle,,  Na  3a  j  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  148. 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  noticed  in  the  specific  character. 
Engravings.    Nov.  Act  Soc  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4.  t.  6.  f.  3. ;  Ann.  of  Bot,  t  5.  f.  3. ;  SaL  Wob., 

No.  148.,  a  leaf;  and  our  Jig.  148.  in  p.  1630. 
Spec.  Char.,  *e,    Branches  green,  red  towards  the  end;  younger  ones  pubescent    Leaves  ovate. 

lanceolate,  serrated,  smooth  :  above  deep  green,  paler  beneath,  heart-shaped  at  the  base.    Stipules 

rounded,  finely  toothed.  Catkins  accompanying  the  leaves.  Stamens  to  a  flower  mostly  &  Flowers 


the  basket-makers.     A  shrub,  about  6  ft  high,  with  green  glabrous  branches,  and  long  leave*. 
( Willd.)    There  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 
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Group  x.     Rosmarinifdlia  Borrer. 

Low  Sfutibi,  with  narrow  Leaflet. 

□  □□□ 

Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Catkins  short.  Flowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  ortoothed 
with  eKtmnely  minute  glanded  teeth.  Plants  small  upright  shrubs,  {Hook. 
Br.FI.,td.2.) 

j>  46.  S.  aobkabinifoYi*  L.     The  Rosemary-leaved  Willow. 

/•VanUean*.      UlL  So.  PI.,  IMS.;  WI1M.   Sp.  PI,  i.  p.  8B7. ;  Hajne   AbWlo.,  n.  94\j  Pun*  Fl. 

Anwr.  8*pL,fcp.6l£L8milhtnRee«,aC>!lo..  No.I&i  Eng.BoL.  L  1SS6.  ;  En*.  Fl,  *- P- SI*  i 

Fortw  In  Sal.  WoU.,  No.ff7.;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  d.  S.  p.  4S3. 
o g   mnn.rtninUlM,  pr-  -*    "■•-*  • -   •" 


Sa/.H'oa.      Both  are  d«cr1  Dal  lr. , - -„.- - 

E^tomi.    Ilayne  AMUId.,  L  1SS. ;  Bug.  BoE,  t  1363.  ;  Sal.  Wot,  No  SI.  i  BOX  Jig.  1380.  |  udj<f.  ST. 

.Spec   Oar.,  j-c.     Leaves   linear-lanceolate,  silky,  quite  entire,  or  with  a  few 
very  minute  glanded  teeth,  especially  the  young  leaves.     Catkins  shortly 
oblong,  curved,  lax.     Ovaries  stalked,  silky,  lanceolate-acuminate.     Style 
about  aalong  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.     Bracteas  abort, 
villous.  ( Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3.)     "  Native  of  moist  sandy  or 
turfy  places  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  northern  parts  of  2 
Britain ;  flowering  in  April.  Purah,  finding  it  likewise  '  in  wet 
meadows  and  mountain  swamps  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ca- 
rolina,' presumes  that  it  has  been   imported  thence  into   a 
England.     Our  specimens,  however,  accord  exactly  with 
the  Finland  ones  of  Limueus,  and  the  German  one  of 
Ehrhart,  so  that  it  seems  common  to  botrtafuartero  of  the 
world."  (Smith  in  Reet'i  Ct/clo.)     Flowering  in  April  and 
May.     A  slender  upright  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high ;  allied  in 
its  habits  (silky  silvery  foliage,  and  short  ovate  catkins)  to 
S.  angustifolia  f  WulL  Borrer,  Hooker;   but  much  more  1380 

silky  or  downy;  ana  the  catkins,  at  first,  are  singularly  recurved.  The 
branches  are  upright,  very  slender,  round,  silky  when  young.  Leaves 
scattered,  on  short  slender  stalks,  nearly  upright,  straight,  linear-lanceolate, 
acute,  hardly  ever  more  than  J  in,  broad  at  most,  and  from  1  in.  to  S  in. 
long ;  entire,  sometimes  beset  with  a  few  marginal  glands;  the  upper  surface 
silky  when  young,  but  soon  becoming  glabrous  and  veiny,  of  a  rather  tight 
green,  scarcely  blackened  in  drying;  under  surface  glaucous,  and  at  every 
period  more  or  less  silky.  Catkins  lateral;  at  first  drooping,  ovate,  and 
very  short,  but,  as  they  advance,  becoming  more  erect.  The  ovaries  of  this 
icies  are  smaller,  and  more  awl-shaped,  than  in  S.  angustifolia  Borrer, 


species  are  smalles 
Hooker,?  Waif.* 


*a*9.S.anoustipo"lia  Borrer,  Hooker,  fWtdf.  The  narrow-leaved  Willow. 
HnUUotiew-    Borw ud  Hook,  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  «L  %,p.  HI.  1  r  Wulr  Id  Jacq.  Coll.,  3.  M. 
SpwayiKi    3.  ■rnoKoLl  SmM*   PL  Brll.  p  1031,  £■(.  Sol.,  t  iSSfi,  Jba'i  t^etapABt,  No.  65., 

loLl.  wU.,  ifi.Bft'.'iXSSo'.UB'i    S.  ro.'marinifgll*'  .  kScTcoJZl.  p.  «S-   83* ftThta  JW 
Bora,  hai  referred  S.anfiuItfJlaWW:  to  S.  incubkcca  L.\  and  Koch  tlal  referred  S.  Incubkcoa  I. 
to  S.  rouurlnllwla  I.. 
lVSeiu     The  female  ii  deacrtbed  In  Emg   Flora,  and  figured  ia   8«.  Bat.  aud  Sal.  Wct>.    Smith 

tojndtjt.    E^fBoL^t\se&.i  Uw  lemalo,  SalJWoh.,  LBS.-,  ourjfc.  13SL  iiadjtj.  SS.  tap.  ISIS. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  glabrous,  with  minute  glan- 
dular teeth;  the  young  leaves  silky;  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  ovate,  erect. 
Ovaries  ovate-acuminate,  densely  silky,  stalked.  Style  about  as  long  as  the 
broad,  erect,  entire  stigmas.  Bracteas  very  villous,  nearly  as  long  as  the  young 
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ovaries.  (Hook.  Br.  FL,  p.  417.)  A  native  of  Scotland, 
on  the  Clova  Mountains,  and  also  near  Dumfries ;  growing 
to  the  height  of  1  ft.,  and  flowering  in  April.  Botanists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  precisely  the  S.  arbuscula  L. 
Smith  deemed  it  to  be  this ;  but  Mr.  Forbes  (Sal.  Wob., 
No.  86.,  and  incidentally  under  No.  138.)  and  Mr.  Borrer 

iHook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.)  have  concluded  that  it  i»  not.  Mr. 
'orbes  was  much  inclined  to  regard  it  as  not  specifically 
distinct  from  S.  rosmarinifolia  Eng.  FL  and  Eng.  Bo(.;  ^21 
and  Mr.  Borrer,  or  Sir  W.J.  Hooker,  or  both,  have  regarded 
it  as  probably  the  same  as  the  S.  angustifolia  Wvifen.  As  to  its  relation 
to  S.  rosmarinifolia,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says,  "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Borrer  in 
thinking  that  they  are  distinct,  though  the  difference  lies  almost  entirely  in 
their  ovaries :  these  are  shorter  in  S.  angustifolia,  with  denser,  less  glossy, 
and  less  truly  silky  hairs,  with  ovate  and  quite  entire  stigmas,  and  more 
shaggy  bracteas.   There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Flitwick. 

-*  50.  S.  dbcu'mbbns  Forbes.    The  decumbent  Willow. 

Identification.  ■  Forbes  In  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  88. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal  Wob.,  No.  84;  and  fig.  88.  in  p.  1618. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  entire;  dull  green  and  silky 
above,  pate  and  densely  silky  beneath.  Stipules  lanceolate.  Branches 
downy.  Ovary  ovate,  silky,  nearly  sessile.  Style  elongated.  Stigmas 
divided.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  175.)  A  native  of  ?  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1823, 
and  flowering  in  May.  A  small  shrub,  with  leafy  downy  branches,  extending 
obliquely  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  1  ft.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  The  leaves  are 
from  14 in.  to  2 in.  long,  or  more;  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  or  nearly  so, 
some  of  them  marked  with  a  few  glands  about  the  middle ;  dull  green  and 
silky  above,  beneath  densely  silky ;  the  young  ones  have  somewhat  a  silvery 
appearance  underneath.  Buds  red  before  expansion.  Catkins  nearly  1  in. 
long.  A  very  distinct  spetfes,  resembling  in  foliage  the  male  plant  of 
S.  rosmarinifolia. 

•  51.  <S.  fusca^ta  Pursh.    The  dark-brovm-branched  Willow. 

Identification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.  8.  p.  612. ;  Smith  in  Ren's  Cycle,  No.  110. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  is  noticed  in  the  specific  character. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  serrated ;  glaucous  beneath,  downy 
when  very  young.  Stipules  minute.  Catkins  drooping.  Bracteas  (scales)  obtuse,  scarcely  hairy 
on  the  insida  Ovary  ovate,  silky,  somewhat  stalked.  Wild  in  North  America,  in  low  overflowed 

Sounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania ;  flowering  in  March  or  April, 
ranches  of  the  preceding  year  covered  with  a  dark  brown  or  black  tomentum.  {Pursh  and  Smith.) 
Introduced  in  181 L 

Group  xi.     Fiscte  Borrer. 

Mostly  procumbent  Shrubs. 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower,  as  far  as  to  the  kinds  whose  male  flowers  have  been 
observed.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Catkins  ovate  or  cylindrical.  Leaves 
between  elliptical  and  lanceolate ;  mostly  silky  beneath ;  nearly  entire. 
Plants  small  shrubs.  Stem,  in  most,  procumbent.  S.  fusca  L.,  Hooker, 
var.  1.,  and  S.  Doniana  Smith,  have  a  likeness  in  aspect  to  the  kinds  of  the 
group  Purpurea?,  except  S.  rubra  Huds.  (Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  %.,  adapted.) 

-*  52.  S.  fu'sca  L.    The  brown  Willow. 

Identification,    Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3.,  p.  417. ;  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  842. 

Synonymes.    S.  repens  Hook,  FL  Scot.,  1.  p.  284, ;  S.  repens  Koch,  part  of,  Koch  Comnu,  p.  47.  The 

various  synonymes  to  be  cited  below  in  application  to  varieties  are,  in  effect,  synonymes  of  the 

species  also. 
The  Sexes.  The  female  is  figured  in  Hayne  AMUd.,  if  the  8.  ftsca  of  that  work  is  the  S.  fusca  L. 
Engravings.    Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 184. ;  SaL  Wob. ;  and  our  fig.  83.  in  p.  16ia 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c  Stems  more  or  less  procumbent.  Leaves  elliptical  or 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute ;  entire,  or  serrated  with  minute  glanded  serratures; 
somewhat  downy;  glaucous,  and  generally  very  silky  beneath.  Ovary 
lanceolate,  very  silky,  seated  upon  a  long  stalk.  Stigmas  bifid.  (Hook.  Br. 
FL9  ed.  2.)  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Borrer  have  referred  to  this  species 
several  kinds  as  varieties,  which  have  been  regarded  as  species  by  Smith 
and  others,  and  which  we  give  below,  retaining  the  specific  character  of 
each,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  received  them  as  species,  and 
may  wish  to  identify  them. 

Varieties. 

•»  8./.  1  vulgaris ;  S.  f.  var.  »  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2. ;  S.  fusca  Smith  Eng. 
Bot.,  t.  I960.,  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  210.,  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.83. ;  S. 
re*pens  Koch  0  Koch  Comm.,  p.  47. ;  and  our  Jig.  83.  in  p.  1618. — Stem 
decumbent  below,  then  upright,  much  branched.  Leaves  elliptic 
lanceolate.  (Id.)  Mr.  Borrer  is  disposed  to  deem  the  S.  fusca  Smith 
different  from  the  S.  fusca  L.,  at  least  as  seen  growing  in  the  garden ; 
for  he  allows  that  "  the  dried  specimens  show  no  character ; "  in 
which  latter  opinion  I  cordially  agree  with  him."  (Hooker.)  "  The 
plant "  of  Smith  "  itself  is  usually  a  small  procumbent  shrub,  with 
rather  long  straight  branches  ;  but  varying  exceedingly,  according  to 
situation  and  other  circumstances,  as  do  the  leaves  also,  which  are 
more  or  less  glabrous  above,  and  more  or  less  silky  benfeath,  where 
the  nerves  are  prominent."  (Id.)  The  branches  are  spreading, 
brown,  and  downy,  with  fine  close  hairs  when  young.  (Snrith.)  Catkins 
generally  appearing  before  the  leaves.  A  very  beautiful  little  species, 
nearly  related  to  S.  f.  repens ;  but  is  distinguishable  from  it  by  its 
broader  leaves,  longer  footstalks,  and  more  upright  mode  of  growth. 
Smith  states  that  it  is  found  wild  in  moist  mountainous  heaths  in 
the  north ;  that  its  time  of  flowering  is  May.  In  the  salictum  at 
Woburn,  it  flowered  in  'May,  and  again  in  July.  The  male  plant  is 
figured  in  the  English  Botany  and  the  Salictum  Woburnense.  There 
are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey,  HenAeld,  and  Flitwick  House. 

-*  S.  /  2  repens  ;  S.  f.  0  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2. ;  S.  repens  Lm.  Sp.  PL, 
1447.  (Smith),  WUtd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  693.,  at  least  in  part,  Smith  in 
Rees9s  Cyclo.,  No.  100.,  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 183.,  Eng.  FLt  iv.  p.  20*, 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  84.,  our  fig.  84.  in  p.  1618.,  ?  Hayne  Abbild., 
p.  241.  t.  183.,  ?  Pursh  FL  Amer.,  ii.  p.  610. ;  S.  repens  Koch  a 
Koch  Comm.,  p.  47. — The  following  description  of  this  kind  is  derived 
from  Eng.  FL  and  Sal.  Wob. :  —  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  straight, 
somewhat  pointed,  nearly  entire ;  almost  naked  above,  glaucous  and 
silky  beneath.  Stipules  none.  Stem  depressed,  with  short  up- 
right branches.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  downy.  Capsules  glabrous. 
(Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  Britain,  on  moist  and  dry  heaths, 
moors,  and  sandy  situations;  flowering  in  May.  Stem  woody,  de- 
pressed, often  creeping;  sending  up  numerous  upright  branches, 
about  a  finger's  length ;  sometimes  subdivided  and  spreading ;  some- 
times procumbent  and  moderately  elongated ;  all  round  and  glabrous, 
except  the  small  leafy  shoots  of  the  present  year,  which  are  downy. 
Leaves  small,  from  J  in.  to  fin.  long,  elliptical  or  broadly  lanceolate, 
somewhat  revolute ;  nearly  or  quite  entire,  veiny,  bluntish,  with  a 
.minute  straight  point;  the  upper  surface  dark  green,  glabrous; 
under  surface  glaucous,  densely  silky  when  young.  Footstalks  short 
and  broad,  frequently  downy.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
numerous,  and  attaining  1  in.  in  length,  in  the  fertile  plant,  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Flora,  and 
both  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  in  Hayne  Abbild.,  if 
the  latter  engraving  belongs  to  this  willow.  There  are  plants  at 
Woburn  Abbey  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

-*  S.  f.  3  prostrdta ;  S.  f.  var.  y  Hook.  Br.  FL,  cd.  2. ;  5.  prostrata  Smith 

5h  2 
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Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1959.,  Reefs  Cyclo.,  No.  105.,  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  695., 
Smith  Eng.  FL,  iv.,  p.  21 1.,  exclusively  of  the  locality  ("  in  Epping 
Forest"),  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  82.,  and  our  Jig.  82.  in  p.  1618. — 
The  following  particulars  respecting  this  kind  are  derived  from  Eng. 
Fl.  and  Sal.  Wob.,  chiefly  from  the  former : — Leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
convex,  somewhat  toothed,  with  a  curved  point;  glaucous,  silky, 
and  veiny  beneath.  Stipules  minute.  Stem  prostrate,  with  elongated 
straight  branches.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  silky.  Styles  shorter 
than  the  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  163.)  A  native  of  Britain,  in  moist 
and  dry  moors,  heaths,  and  sandy  situations;  flowering  in  May. 
Root  woody,  rather  long  and  slender.  The  stems  compose  an 
entangled  mat  several  feet  in  diameter,  with  straight,  slender,  round, 
leafy,  tough,  downy  or  silky  branches ;  1  ft.  or  more  in  length ; 
spreading  close  to  the  ground  in  every  direction,  with  a  few  short 
upright  ones  occasionally.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  numerous,  scat- 
tered, on  short  and  rather  thick  stalks,  ascending ;  1  in.  long,  convex, 
but  scarcely  revolute ;  partly  entire,  partly  toothed;  the  point  re- 
curved or  twisted;  the  upper  side  dark  green,  obscurely  downy, 
veiny;  under  side  concave,  glaucous,  rugged,  with  prominent  veins, 
and  silky,  especially  while  young.  Catkins  numerous, appearing  before 
the  leaves;  { in.  long.  Distinguished  from  S.  fusca  vulgaris  by  its 
(onger  prostrate  branches,  and  broader  leaves.  Both  sexes  are 
described  in  Eng.  Fl.;  the  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  in 
Sal.  Wob.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Flitwick  House, 
and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum.  "  S.  prostrata  and  S.  repens," 
Dr.  Johnston  observes,  "  have  been  confidently  pronounced  varieties 
of  the  same  species  by  some  botanists  of  deserved  eminence,  while 
others,  not  less  eminent,  consider  them  'totally  distinct.'  Both 
plants  are  familiar  to  me ;  and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  rank  myself  with 
those  who  are  of  the  latter  opinion.  S.  prostrata  is  the  larger  species, 
sending  up  from  its  prostrate  stem  straight  simple  branches,  1  ft. 
or  more  m  length,  which  are  clothed  with  alternate  leaves,  rather 
more  than  1  in.  long,  and  one  half  as  broad.  S.  repens,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  much  branched  creeping  shrub,  whose  numerous 
branches  scarcely  rise  above  the  grass.  The  leaves  are  more  closely 
set,  of  a  lighter  green,  and  rarely  one  half  so  large.  A  general 
dissimilarity  in  habit  should  surely  keep  plants  separate,  though  they 
may  agree  in  some  minute  characters."  (Flora  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  voLi.  p.  214.) 
-*  8-/ 4jtfr&k ;  S.  f.  var.  ft  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.;  S.  foe'tida  Smith  Eng. 
Fl.,  iv.  p.  208.  —  Stem  recumbent.  Leaves  elliptical.  (Hooker.) 
Smith  has  constituted  his  S.  foe'tida  of  two  kinds,  that  he  had 
previously  published  as  species,  by  the  names  S.  adscendens  Smith 
and  S.  parvifolia  Smith.  These  two  kinds  may  be  here  noticed 
separately,  as  constituting  together  Hooker's  S.  fusca  8. 

-*  8.  adscendens  Smith  in  Eng.  Bot.,  1968.,  Beet*  Cydo.,  No.  103.,  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob., 
No.  80.,our/fc.80.  in  p.  1618. j  S.  foytida,  exclusively  of  £  Smith  Eng.  Fl.t  4.  p.  908.; 

8.  repent  Koch  var.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  47 Tile  following  particulars  respecting 

this  kind  are  deduced  from  SaL  Wob. :  —  Leaves  elliptical  nearly  entire,  with  a 
recurred  point ;  glaucous  and  silky  beneath.  Stem  recumbent  linn  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, on  a  silky  stalk,  nearly  equal  to  the  obovate  bracteas.  (SaL  Wob.,  p.  159.) 
A  native  of  Britain,  in  sandy  heaths;  flowering  in  May.  A  low  creeping  shrab, 
with  long,  straight!  densely  leafy,  recumbent,  or  somewhat  ascending,  round, 
•downy  branches,  silky  when  young.  Leaves  eihpticaL  narrower,  and  fax  less  silky 
"J.  argentea.     Mr.  Forbes  adds  that  he  has  observed  so  many  points 


than  _those  of  S.  argentea.     Mr.  Forbes  adds  that  he  has  observed  so  many  points 

Eng.'Bot.,*    '      ■■--—- 
are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Flitwick  House. 


of  difference  between  this  and  the  following  kind,  that  he  has  preferred  keeping 
them  distinct    The  male  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  the  female  in  SaL  Wob.    There 


-*  S.  parvifolia  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  1961.,  Beat*  Cydo.,  No.  108.,  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob., 
No,  81.,  fig.  81.  in  p.  1618. ;  S.  foe'tida  $  Smith  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  208.  j  S.  repens  Koch 
var.  Koch  Comm.,  p:  48.  —  The  following  account  of  this  kind  is  taken  from  Sal. 
Wob. :  —Leaves  elliptical,  nearly  entire,  with  recurved  points;  glaucous  and  silky 
beneath.  Stem  decumbent  Stipules  ovate,  entire.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  161.)  A  native 
of  Britain,  on  moist  and  dry  heaths,  on  moors,  and  sandy  situations ;  flowering 
ki  May,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  again  in  August    The 
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■tem  if  much  branched,  elongated,  and  decumbent   Branches  elongated,  wand. 


the  margin  f  lightly  revolute,  either  quite  entire,  or  marked  here  and  there  with 
a  minute  glandular  tooth :  the  upper  Mirface  is  of  a  dull  lightish  green,  and  nearly 
glabrous ;  the  under  surface  glaucous,  and  more  or  less  silky.  Footstalks  very 
short,  and  broad.  Catkins  of  the  female  orate,  dense,  yellowish.  Both  sexes  are 
figured  in  SaL  Wob. ;  the  female  is  described  in  Eng.  BoL 

Both  these  kinds  or  subvarieties  are  distinguished  by  their  strong 
fishy  smell.  "  This  odour  becomes  powerfully  offensive,  when  fresh 
specimens  have  been  confined  in  a  box  for  several  days."  {Eng.  Fl., 
iv.  p.  209.)  , 

S./.  5  mcubdcea;  S.  f.  5  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. ;  S.  incubacea  Lin. 
Sp.  PL,  1447.,  FL  Suec,  ed.  2.,  351.,  Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  iv.  p.  212., 
exclusively  of  all  the  synonymes,  according  to  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot. 
Supply  except  the  two  of  Linnaeus  quoted  above,  Forbes  m  Sal. 
Woo.,  No.  79.,  our  fig.  79.  in  p.  1618.,  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supply 
t.  2600.,  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  243. 1. 185.  The  female  is  described  in 
Eng.  Flora  and  Eng.  Bot.  Supply  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supply 
Sal.  Wob.,  and  Hayne  Abbild. — Mr.  Borrer,  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supply  has 

.  treated  of  this  as  a  species,  although  he  has  since  regarded  it  as  a 
variety.  The  following  is  the  specific  character,  given  in  Engl.  Bot. 
SuppL,  and  it  will  serve  to  portray  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
kind,  whether  viewed  as  a  species  or  a  variety.  Leaves  elliptic-Ian* 
ceolate,  nearly  entire,  acute,  with  a  twisted  point;  glaucous  and  silky 
beneath.  Stipules  stalked,  ovate,  acute.  Stem  procumbent. 
Branches  erect.  Catkins  erect,  oblong-cylindrical.  Stalk  of  the 
silky  ovary  about  as  long  as  the  obovate  bractea  (scale).  (Borrer.) 
Wild  in  England,  at  Hopton  in  Suffolk,  in  Anglesea  on  sandy 
shores ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  A  shrub,  about  4  ft. 
high.  It  shows  "  the  closest  affinity*  to  S.  argentea  Smith,  in  its 
mode  of  growth,  flowers,  stipules,  and  silky  pubescence ;  and  from 
which  it  differs  in  little  besides  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  Serratures 
are,  indeed,  more  frequently  found,  and  more  apparent  when 
present;  but  in  S.  argentea  the  leaves  are  not  always  strictly 
entire.  We  have  seen,  on  Swiss  specimens,  the  male  flowers  of  S. 
incubacea,  but  they  afford  no  distinctive  marks."  (Borrer.) 

S/.  6  argentea;  S.  f.  6  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.;  S.  argentea  Smith 
Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1364.,  Reeit  Cycle.,  No.  98.,  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  693., 
Smith  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  206.,  Walker's  Essays,  p.  435.,  Forbes  in  Sal. 
Wob^  No  78.,  our  fig.  78.  in  p.  1618.,  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  240. 1. 182.; 
S.  repens  Koch  y  Koch  Comm.,  p.  47.  —  Stem  erect,  or  spreading. 
Leaf  elliptical,  with  a  recurved  point;  the  under  surface  very  silvery. 
The  following  information  on  this  kind  is  derived  from  EngL  Fl. 
and  Sal.  Wob.,  chiefly  the  former : — Leaves  elliptical,  entire,  some- 
what revolute,  with  a  recurved  point;  rather  downy  above,  silky  and 
shining  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches.  Stem  upright.  Ovary 
ovate-lanceolate,  silky;  its  silky  stalk  nearly  equal  to  the  linear 
oblong  bractea.  Style  not  longer  than  the  stigmas.  (Smith  E.  Fl.) 
A  native  of  England,  on  dry  heath  and  sandy  situations,  chiefly 
near  the  sea ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stems  mostly  spreading, 
but,  if  sheltered,  erect ;  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  with  numerous,  upright, 
leafy  branches,  beautifully  downy  or  silky.  Leaves  on  short, 
stout,  downy  footstalks,  scattered ;  1  in.,  or  often  less,  in  length, 
and  half  as  much  in  breadth ;  truly  elliptical,  with  a  small  curved 
point ;  the  margin  entire,  slightly  revolute ;  the  upper  side  of  a  dull 
green,  at  first  silky,  then  downy,  finally  naked,  reticulated  with  small 
veins ;  under  side  covered  at  all  times  with  the  most  brilliant,  silvery, 
satin-like,  close,  silky  hairs,  very  soft,  almost  concealing  the  strong 
midrib  and  transverse  veins.    Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves. 

5h  3 
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This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  remaining  ones  be- 
longing to  this  section  (with  the  exception  of  S.  incubacea),  by  its 
very  silvery  leaves  and  upright  mode  of  growth.  Both  sexes  are 
described  in  Eng.  Fl. ;  the  female  is  figured  in  Sat.  Wob.  and  Hayne 
Abbild.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick 
House,  and  also  in  the  Gold  worth  Arboretum. 

.    *  53.  S.  Don  ia*  It  a  Smith.    Don's,  or  the  rutty-branched,  Willow. 

Henitficatton.    Smith  in  Eng.  Fl.,  4.' p.  313. ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  85. ;  Hook.  Br.  FLy  ed.  3., 

p.  «4. ;  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  8599. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  U  described  and  agured  in  Sat.  Wob.  and  Eng.  Bot    The  male  has  not  yet 

been  discovered. 
Engraving*.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  85. ;  Eng.  Bot.,  t  2599. ;  oat  fig.  1382. ;  axtdfig.  85.  in  p.  1618. 

Spec.  Char.,  tifc,  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  partly  opposite,  acute,  slightly 
serrated,  even ;  livid  and  somewhat  silky  beneath.  Stipules  linear.  Branches 
erect.  Catkins  erect,  cylindrical.  Ovary  stalked,  sOky,  longer  than  the 
obovate  bearded  bractea.  (Smith  and  Borrer.)  Sent  from 
Scotland,  as  British,  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Don.  It 
flowers  in  May.  Stem  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  with  straight, 
wand-like,  round,  leafy  branches,  of  a  reddish  or  rusty 
brown,  scarcely  downy,  except  when  very  yoimg.  Leaves 
mostly  alternate,  but  several  of  the  lowermost  pairs  oppo- 
site ;  all  nearly  upright,  flat ;  1 J  in.  long,  uniform ;  broadest, 
and  most  evidently  serrated,  in  their  upper  part,  towards 
the  point ;  green,  minutely  veiny,  and  glabrous  above  ;  livid,  \c&% 

or  in  some  measure  glaucous,  as  well  as  finely  downy  or  silky,  beneath, 
with  a  prominent  reddish  midrib,  and  slender  veins ;  the  silkiness  less  evi- 
dent on  the  older  ones.  Footstalks  short,  very  broad  at  the  base,  paler 
than  the  branches.  Catkins  of  female  flowers  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  on  short  lateral  stalks.  (Smith.)  S.  Doniana,  in  the  female,  which  is 
the  only  sex  at  present  known  to  British  botanists,  assimilates  to  the  kinds 
of  the  group  Purpureas,  except  S.  rubra  Hud*.,  in  the  aspect  of  the  branches, 
shoots,  leaves,  and  catkins ;  in  some  of  the  leaves  being  opposite ;  and  in 
the  old  bark  being  internally  yellow,  though  less  remarkably  so  than  that  of 
these  kinds ;  but  it  differs  from  them  in  having  its  leaves  silky  beneath, 
and  its  ovary  stalked,  and  Mr.  Borrer  believes  that,  in  the  relation  of 
affinity,  it  is  nearest  to  S.  fusca ;  but  he  notices  that  we  are  without  the 
means  of  proof,  which  the  male  flowers  would  afford.  There  are  plants 
at  Wobum  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House,  and  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum. 

Group  xii.     Ambigiia  Borrer. 

Shrubs. 


S.  finmarchica  Wilid.  has  been  added  to  kinds  included  in  this  group  by  Mr. 
Borrer. 

-*  •  54.  S.  ambi'gua  Ehrh.f  Borrer.     The  ambiguous  Willow. 

Identification.  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  1 2733.,  who  has  adduced  there  the  following  references  :— 
"  Ehrh. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4,  p.  700L  j  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  S.,p.  418. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  4ft  ;  Bluff,  et 
Fing.  Fl.  Germ.,  2. 561.H 

Synonyme*.  Some  are  cited  under  the  varieties  treated  of  below ;  S.  ambtgua  Koch,  part  of,  Koch 
Comm.,  p.  49. 

7%e  Sexes.  Both  sexes  of  var.  «,  the  female  of  Tar.  £,  the  male  of  Tar.  y,  and  the  female  of  var.  8, 
are  figured  in  Eng.  Bat.  SuppL 

Engraving.    EngL  Bot  SuppL,  t.  2733. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leave*  oval,  obovate,  or  lanceolate,  slightly  toothed,  and  having  a  recurved  point: 
pubescent  somewhat  rugose  above,  glaucous  and  having  prominent  veins  beneath.  Stipules  half, 
oyatc,  acute.  Catkins  stalked,  upright,  cylindrical.  Ovary  stalked,  densely  silky.  Style  very 
short  Stigmas  short,  at  length  cloven.  \Borr.  in  Bot.  Suppl.)  Indigenous  on  gravelly  heaths,  in 
Sussex,  Essex,  and  Suffolk;  and  has  been  observed  in  Perthshire,  Angusshire,  Caithness,  Orkney, 
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"  ud  Ike  HcbrUa.  (hwj  £  a.ahuuaar4in>ac.,«,  onlhco.ie.kl*.  to 
tarletlea  or  whlcb  It  It  mat  llabletobe confounded  ;  and,  an  the  oth 
from  the  bmi  by  lu  Itm  rugoee  and  leea  nulled  two,  ud  In  thd 
delicatctex[ure,aad  Jeu  wooaj  pubeecenae;  alaa  in  immal.er,  Saner,  _.._  . 
and  from  the  latter,  by  iu  lea  alliery  pubescence.  In  the  more  iracrm  UPP™  JO 

more  erect  manner  of  iti  growth,  in  the  pale,  or  darter  brown  tl 
qiuuitily  of  pubeacence.  [Borrtr.) 


„  _ _ _   ....  ,..      _     _ __   ._jy  full  deacrlpUon,  ind  5 

flgura,  aregtven  In  En*.  Bot.Suwl.    Thenar*  pUntaat  Henfleld. 
I&il  mijar  |  S.  a.  S  major  Borrcr  In  Ext.  But  Swprtf.,  L  S7S& .  3  Brum  of  th 
and  deeorirjtko ;   fS.  amblgua  0  Haul.  A1,  ft,  rd.  t,  p.  418.;  s.  Teretfol 

"       ■      lit  Jo.Wuat.  ho,  fifi.      fuMIi-.    W-    Itow.)  —  Br.    " 
Ingforroaofthia  varletj  :—  I.  A  plant  found  oo  heath) 

-.,-:--      r_    ....-__.,-_        ^-^J'^JfLF     fl|K|      KATflv,    —— - -      -■- C-- 

the  greater  aiae  of  all  LD  parti.  It  ii  much 
u,  famblgua  £  Hoar.  Br.  FL,  baa  a  lilrerj 
>  hatta  which  clothe  the  Iraita,  oapeciallj 
■bo  found  Lt  on  boga,  near  Ftrrfar.  to  be  of 
.  tenlfollanr  Seringe  appeari,  from  hliapecl- 
wr  8.  ventfotU  of  WeMenbent  la,a*Serlnge 
kd  acme  other  dlacwajtciea,  the  anie,  we  ba*e 
her,  according  to  Wahlsnberg'a  original  idea, 
B.  Hmoaaof  Wahlenberg,  the  .!.  areniria  L. 

a.  w.  But.  Sfpl-,  tsm,  where  three  KM. 

___, . scribed;    sTirnofgua  y  Hook.  Br.  F>..eS.£V, 

p.  *tS.  i  S.  ■natliulfta  mild.  V  ft,  4.  700.;  Siffinv.  Jz.Grrm.,*.S6S.  [«imr)i 
S.  ■puViuta.tt  Willi.  ;  icarcelj  dlflen  from  S.  arotlfue  TuTitrlt,  except  In  the  narrower 
baaeof  the  leaf.  Theitylehm  been  tuppoaed  to  be  longer;  but  that  organ  aeenu  to 
vary  a  little  In  length,  m  both  S.  rulgkril  and  S.  a.  major,  from  accidental  drcumataiier.. 
(Borrtr.)  S.  apathulhta  Willi,  ia  Indlgenoui  to  Germany;  and,  according  to  Mr. 
.  ..  TaliliidfoumlrrtH  In  England,  to  EpplngFcmat,  Ban,  There 


t  2731,*  flgu™  "f thr  female,  an 


acrtntlon  ;  ».  rpathuUU  ar«(JpiarundulhUofProfeaaot  Morteni.  [Burrrr.]—  Ttiii  -iirl 

?  x  ?  *  55,  S.  fish  a'hchica  Wtild.    The  Fmmark  Willow. 

UnMeXbm.     Wiiki  En  tun.  Supnl.,  n.  fid  ;  Bar  Bum.,  p.  ML  I  KoehCoatBi.p,  51. 

ThtSaa.    Tne  ferule  ia  noticed  In  the  ipccillc  character. 

Spec.  Char.,  a/c.  Leaves  elliptic,  obovate,  or  lanceolate,  the  tip  recurved; 
entire,  or  toothed  with  distant  glanded  teeth;  beneath,  wrinkled  with  veins, 
downy;  afterwards  more  or  less  glabrous.  Stipules  half-ovate,  straight. 
Catkins  of  female  flower's  peduncled ;  the  peduncle  a  leafy  twig.  Capsule 
ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous,  upon  a  stalk  that  is  four  times  longer  than  the 
gland.  Style  short.  Stigmas  ovate,  notched.  {Koch.)  Wild  in  moist 
meadows,  and  on  mountains  clothed  with  pines,  in  Podolia  and  Volbynia  ; 
and,  perhaps,  wild  in  Finmark.  Very  like  S.  ambigua  Ehrh.,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  its  glabrousness,  and  in  the  peduncles  of  the  catkins  being 
longer,  and  furnished  with  more  perfectly  developed  leaves.  (Id.)  Intro- 
duced in  1885.     There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

i  Forbet.     The  various-coloured  Willow. 


m  «■.  Char^  d)c.  Leaves  elliptic,  aim 
above,  glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  large,  ovate.  Ovary 
ovate,  stalked,  silky.  Style  smooth.  Stigmas  divided.  (Sal.  SVob.,  p.  153.) 
A  native  of  Switzerland ;  when  introduced  is  uncertain  (?  1884);  flowering, 
in  the  willow  garden,  in  May.  A  low,  depressed,  or  trailing  shrub,  about 
2  ft.  high,  with  slender,  round,  pubescent  branches ;  the  young  ones  green- 
ish brown,  densely  downy ;  much  resembling  those  of  S.  olaternb'ldes,  but 
always  depressed ;  while  those  of  S.  alaternoides  are  quite  erect.  Leaves 
about  1J  in.  long,  nearly  tin.  in  breadth,  elliptic,  with  bluntish  points; 
green  and  villous  above;  glaucous,  pubescent,  and  whitish  beneath ;  margins 
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distantly  marked  with  3  or  4  minute  teeth,  entire  towards  the  base.  Foot- 
stalks short,  rather  slender,  downy;  midrib  and  veins  prominent.  Stipules 
on  short  footstalks,  ovate,  sloping  off  at  one  side.  Catkins  numerous, 
recurved,  above  i  in.  in  length. 

»  57.  S.  ^laternoVdes  Forbes.    The  Alaternus-like  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  76. 

The  sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob.    "  I  have  not  met  with  a  male  plant  * 
.  {Forbes.) 
Engravings.    SaL  Woo.,  Na  76. ;  and  mujfg.  76.  in  p.  16ia 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire,  pointed ;  villous  above, 
hairy  and  white  beneath.  Stipules  ovate,  serrated.  Catkins  1  in.  long, 
thick,  and  obtuse.  Ovary  ovate,  subulate,  silky,  stalked.  Style  shorter 
than  the  linear  undivided  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  151.)  A  native  of  Swit- 
zerland. Introduced  in  1834,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  A  low,  up- 
right, bushy  shrub,  growing,  in  theWoburn  collection,  to  the  height  of  5-  ft.  or 
6  ft.,  with  slender,  round,  pubescent,  reddish  branches,  dark  green  after  the 
first  year.  Leaves  from  1  in.  to  \\  in.  long,  or  perhaps  more ;  about  \  in. 
in  breadth ;  elliptic-lanceolate,  or  somewhat  obovate,  pointed,  entire,  dull 
green  and  villous  above,  whitish  and  densely  hairy  beneath ;  reticulated, 
with  a  pale  midrib.  Catkins  1  in.  long,  appearing  before  the  leaves.  There 
are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

•  ?  I  58.  S.  pkotemfo'lu  Schl.    The  Protea-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Schleicher,  quoted  in  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p  419. ;  Forbef  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  75. 
Sgnonytne*.    Erroneously  referred  to  &  ambtgua  in  Hook.  Br.  Ft,  ed  2.  [Borrer  MSS.) 
The  Seta.    The  female  it  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engramngs.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  76.  j  and  ova  Jig-  75.  in  p.  1617. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptical,  entire ;  villous  above,  white  and  silky  be- 
neath. Stipules  ovate,  silky.  Catkins  thick,  obtuse.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate, 
.silky.  Bractea  obovate,  silky.  Stigmas  undivided.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  149.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1820;  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
This  is  a  handsome  upright-growing  shrub,  or  low  tree,  attaining  the  height 
of  12  ft.,  although  only  four  years  planted.  Branches  of  a  brownish  green 
fuscous  colour,  somewhat  downy,  but  ultimately  becoming  smooth;  the 
young  twigs  are  of  a  yellow  purple,  pubescent,  and  soft  to  the  touch. 
Leaves  elliptic,  about  1$  in.  long ;  dull  green  and  villous  above,  whitish  and 
silky  beneath,  and  reticulated  with  large  prominent  veins ;  the  young  leaves 
have  rather  a  silky  silvery  appearance;  while  the  old  ones  become  more 
firm  and  pubescent,  then*  margins  entire,  or  sometimes  very  distinctly 
marked  with  shallow  serratures.  Catkins  about  1  in.  long.  A  very  orna- 
mental plant,  but  not  fit  for  cultivation  for  economical  purposes.  There 
are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  House,  and  also  in 
the  Gold  worth  Arboretum. 

Group  xiii.     Reticulata  Borrer. 


Jrrffl 


The  characteristics  of  this  group,  as  adopted  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  are  not  described ; 
because  it  consists  of  only  one  species,  the  S.  reticulata  L.,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  species  may  be  deemed  representative  of  those  of  the  group. 

-*  59.  S.  reticulata  L.    The  netted,  or  wrinkled,  leaved,  Willow. 

Identycation.  Lin.  Sp.  FL,  1446. ;  Wllld.  Sp  PL.  4.  p.  685. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,  Na  75. ;  Koch 
Comm.,  p  62. :  Du  Ham.  Ara.ed.  1..  3.  p.  132. ;  Smith  Eng.  BoL,  1 1906. :  Eng.  FL,  4. p.  800. ; 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  Na  67. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  41a. ;  Hayne  AbbikL,  p.  236.;  Host  Sal. 
Aust,  1.  p  33. ;  Pursh  FL  Amcr.  Sept,  2.  p,  610. 

The  Sates.    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng.  BoL,  and  Sal  Wob..  Host  SaL  Just,  and  Hayne  Abbil 
It  may  be  inferred  that  both  are  not  difficultly  obtainable  in  the  wild  localities  of  the  species. 

Engravings.  Lin.  FL  Lapp,  ed.  2.,  t  3.  f .  1.,  1 7.  f.  1,  2. ;  Fl.  Dan.,  t.  218. ;  Hoffm.  Sal.,  2— S., 
t  25-S7. :  Da  Ham.  Ara,  ed.  1 , 3.  t  32. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1908. :  SaL  Wob.,  Na  67. ;  Hayne  AbbiUL, 
1 178. ;  Host  SaL  Austr.,  1. 1  105. ;  our  Jig.  1323. ;  and  fig-  67.  In  p.  1616. 
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Spec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Leaves  orbicular,  somewhat  elliptical,  obtuse,  entire, 
coriaceous,  with  reticulated  veins,  nearly  glabrous;  glaucous  beneath. 
Ovary  sessile,  downy.  (Smith  E.  F.)  The  young  foliage  is  often  floc- 
cose.  {Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.)  A  native  of  England,  and  the  bi| ' 
mountains  in  Wales  and  Scotland ;  flowering  from  May 
July.  Koch  has  stated  its  European  places  of  growth  ' 
as  follows  ;  —  Moist  rocks,  or  other  moist  places,  o 
highest  mountains  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  the  Pyrenees,  Germ 
Carpathia,  Transylvania,  Britain,  and  Lapland.  Hooker 
remarked  (Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.)  that  he  possesses  5.  reticulf  __, 
obtained  from  ArcJc  America,  and  having  long  silky  hairs  1323 
on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Mackay  has  not  inserted  the  species  in 
the  Flora  Hibernica.  Lightfoot,  as  quoted  by  Smith,  has  noted  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  it  occurs  on  many  of  the  Scottish  highland  mountains 
to  be  micaceous.  "  Larger  than  S.  berbacea,  with  stout,  woody,  procumbent 
stems  and  branches,  either  mantling  the  alpine  rocks,  or  spreading  on  the 
ground  in  large  patches.  Leaves  3  from  each  bud,  on  long  slender  foot- 
stalks, without  stipules;  alternate,  nearly  orbicular,  or  somewhat  elliptical, 
1  in.  broad,  firm,  coriaceous  though  deciduous,  entire,  with  an  occasional 
notch  at  the  end ;  the  upper  surface  wrinkled,  of  a  deep  shining  green  ; 
the  under  surface  very  glaucous  or  whitish,  beautifully  reticulated  with 
abundance  of  prominent  veins,  now  and  then  somewhat  silky.  Catkins 
solitary  at  the  end  of  the  same  branch,  above  the  leaves  j"  of  a  purplish 
red  colour,  as  are  the  buds.  The  veins  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  are 
of  a  purplish  colour.  (Limittui.)  This  is  a  most  remarkable  species,  totally 
different  from  any  other;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  any  collection. 
Smith  has  deemed  it  akin  to  5.  herbacea.  Koch  has  associated  the  two  in 
the  same  group.  In  its  rounded  wrinkled  leaves,  villous  when  young,  in 
its  buds,  and  in  its  branches,  it  bears  much  similarity  to  S.  caprea,  though 
it  is  widely  different,  in  its  inflorescence.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  and  in  the  Ooldworth  Ar- 
boretum. 

App.  i.     Reticulata  described,  but  not  yet  introduced. 

S.  taAta  Punh  fl  Aio,  Sept,  %  p  Sid.  Smith  In  Rea'i  CtcIo.,  No.  76.,  illfferi  from  5. 
inicullU,  In  hivlnilhe  under  ilrlr.  o(  iu  lain  clolllH)  will)  UngMUr  h.lr».     Punli  crJIl  It  •  »etf 

Group  xiv.     Glabcm  Borrer. 
Small,  upright,  with  toft  lilky  Lcavet. 
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Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  very  downy,  or  silky,  sessile.  Plants  small 
shrubs,  most  of  them  upright ;  all,  or  most  of  them,  remarkable  for  their 
foliage,  which  consists  of  leaves  that  are  oblong-lanceolate,  soft,  hairy,  silky, 
and,  in  most,  white  and  cottony  on  the  under  surface.  The  kinds  are  very 
closely  akin,  each  among  the  rest.  (Hock.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2„  adapted.)  Only 
S.  glauca  L.,  S.  aren&ria  L.,  and  S.  Stuartiana  Smith,  are  associated  together 
under  the  above  characteristics  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl^  ed.2.  Of  the  kinds 
brought  together  below,  t>»  agreeing  more  or  less  in  the  quality  of  similarity, 
Mr.  Borrer  has  indicated  S.  e Issagnifolia  Forbet  (flssagndldes  Schleicher),  S. 

flaucaZt.,  S.  serfcea  Villon,  S.  Lapponum  L.,  S.  arenaria  /,.,  S.  arenaria  L. 
var.,  S.  1  eucophylla  Schleicher ;  and  S.  SluaiUana  Smith. 

■  60.  S.  Si.sagnoVdks  Schleicher.     The  Elieagnus-likc  Willow. 
UrjUtflaUnM.    Schltlch.  CM. ;  String*  Sit  Heir,,  p.  91. ;  both  SUMS*  *<■*  ■"  Cm".,  p-  Sri 
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Synwmme*.  S.  dseagnifolia  Forbe*  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  69.,  where  the  name  is  quoted  as  one  adopted 
by  M.  Schleicher ;  S.  glahea  var.,  with  leaves  lanceolate,  more  narrow  and  more  acute,  and  with 
flowers  in  the  catkin  a  Kttle  more  laxly  disposed.  (Koch  De  Sal.  Emrop.  Comm.) 

The  Seme*.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal  Wob. ;  but  the  male  is  neither  mentioned 
there,  nor  by  Koch. 

Engraving*.    Sal  Wob.,  No.  69. ;  un&JIg.  6ft  in  p.  1616. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  entire,  ovate-elliptic,  nearly  glabrous  above,  woolly  and 
white  beneath.  Catkins  cylindrical.  Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  downy. 
Style  elongated.  Stigmas  bifid.  (Forbes  in  S.  W.)  A  native  of  Europe.  In- 
troduced in  1824;  flowering  in  May,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  in  August.  This  is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  at- 
taining the  height  of  6  ft. ;  the  leaves  and  branches  much  resembling  those 
of  S.  glauca,  but  distinct ;  the  leaves  being  of  a  thinner  texture,  with  a 
different  direction  of  their  liner  veins.  The  leaves  are  of  an  ovate-elliptic 
shape,  nearly  glabrous  on  their  upper  surface,  white  and  woolly  underneath. 
Catkins  of  the  female  2  in.  long,  and  cylindrical. 

m  61.  S.  glau'caL.     The  glaucous  Mountain  Willow. 

IdentMcatkm.  Lin.  So,  PL,  1446. ;  PL  Lapp.,ed.  2.,  299.  L  &  f.  n,t  7.  C  5. ;  but  it  is  not  &  sericea 
of  Villar*  (Smitk.) ;  Wahlenb.  FL  JUpp.,  264.  t  16.  r.  &  ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI  ,4  p.  687. ;  Smith  in  Reee's 
Cydo.,  No.  84. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  55. :  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 1810. j  Eng.  Flora,  4.  p.  SOI. ;  Forbes  in 
SaL  Wob.,  No.  68.  ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  41ft 

Spnomyme.  S.  appendiculata  FL  Don.,  1 105&,  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  690.,  Smith  m  Bees'*  Cydo  , 
No.  93. 

The  Seses.  Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Ft ;  the  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  and  in  Sal. 
Wob.  , 

Engraving*.  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  t.  a  I  p,  t  7.  f.  5. ;  Warn.  Ft.  Lapp.,  t  16.  f.  3. ;  Eng.  Bot., 
L  1810. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  68. ;  HalL  Hist,  € 1. 14  f.  2. ;  our  Jig.  1324. ;  aud.%.  68.  in  p.  1616. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  elliptic-lanceolate ;  even,  and  nearly 
glabrous  above ;  woolly  and  snowy-white  beneath.  Footstalks  decurrent. 
Ovary  sessile,  ovate,  woolly.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland ;  flowering  there  in  July,  but,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  May.  Described 
by  Smith  as  having  a  stem  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  stout, 
bushy,  with  numerous  short,  round,  spreading,  brown 
or  yellowish  branches,  downy  in  their  early  state. 
Leaves  nearly  2 in.  long,  and  4  in.  or  Jin.  wide; 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
base;  nearly,  if  not  in  every  part,  quite  entire;  the 
upper  side  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  green,  the  under 
one  densely  downy  or  cottony,  of  no  less  elegant  and 
pure  a  white,  with  slightly  prominent  veins,  and  a  —JU  *324 

reddish  midrib.     In  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey  the  plant  is  18  in. 
high ;  there  are  plants  also  at  Henfield. 

-*  62.  S.  seri'cea  Villars.     The  silky  Willow. 

Identification.    Villars  Delph.,3.  p.  782.  t 51.  f.  27. ;  Willd.  8p.  PL,  4.  p.  688. 

Synonymt.    S.  glauca,  a  synonyme  of  Koch  Comm.,  p.  56.    "  S.  serfcea  of  Villars,  according  to  his 

own  specimens,  is  the  true  Lapponum ;  and  I  have  Swiss  ones,  properly  so  named,  from  M.  Schleicher. 

It  is  Halter's  No,  1643."  (Smith  In  EngL  F/.,  4.  p.  202.) 
The  Sexes.    Willdenow  has  described  the  female,  and  noted  that  he  had  seen  it  in  a  dried  state 
Engraving*.    VilL  Delph.,  a  t  51.  f.  27. ;  and  Jig.  74.  in  p.  1617. 

Spec.' Char,,  $c.  Stem  prostrate.  Leaf  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  obtuse, 
silky  and  hoary  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  silky,  stout.  Capsules  ovate- 
oblong,  stout,  very  villous,  sessile.  Very  different  from  S.  glauca  L.  (  Willd., 
Villars  in  Willd.  Sp.  PL)  Branches  brown,  glossy.  Leaves  2  in.  long, 
covered  with  long  appressed  hairs.  Stipules  are  not  apparent.  Catkins 
4  in.  long,  cylindrical.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  hairy,  caducous.  Style  short, 
bifid.  Stigmas  dilated,  bifid.  Wild  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  France. 
(Id.)  Introduced  in  1820.  Mr.  Forbes  has  a  kind  under  the  name  8.  sericea, 
but  has  quoted  Willdenow  in  identification,  with  a  mark  of  doubt.  The 
following  matter  is  taken  from  Mr.  Forbes's  account.  Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  very  entire,  both  sides  silky,  glaucous  beneath.  Ovary  ovate, 
villous,  nearly  sessile.  Style  deeply  divided.  Stigmas  parted.  (Sal.  Wob., 
p.  147.)    A  native  of  Switzerland.     Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering, 
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in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  April  and  May.  This  species 
grows  to  the  height  of  5ft.  or  6  ft. ;  quite  erect,  with  dark  green,  rounded, 
pubescent  branches ;  the  old  ones  shining  and  glabrous  after  the  first  year. 
Leaves  from  2  in.  to  nearly  3  in.  or  3£  in.  long,  and  from  1  in.  to  1 J  in.  broad ; 
densely  silky  on  both  sides,  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  acute  oblique  points;  the 
lower  rather  obtuse ;  margins  entire ;  whitish  and  glaucous  beneath ;  closely 
covered  with  long,  compressed,  silky  hairs.  Midrib  prominent,  yellow. 
Footstalks  yellow,  pubescent,  very  stout,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base. 
Catkins  1  in.  or  mare  in  length,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves.  They,  remain  on  the  plant  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer ; 
by  which  peculiarity  this  very  distinct  species  is  readily  known  from  every 
other.  The  female  plant  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Salicium  Wobumense. 

-*  63.  S.  Lapponum  L.    The  Laplanders'  Willow. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1447. ;  FL  Lapp.,  366.  t.  a  C  /,  ed.  8..  300.  t  8.  f.  /;  Wilid.  Sp.  PL,  4. 

ix  6B9.  :  Smith  in  Reert  Cycle.,  No.  89.,  but  the  syn.  S.  serfcea  viUart,  there  applied  to  8.  Lappo- 

inim,  Koch  has  applied  to  S.  gfanca  ;  Forbes  in  Sal  Woo.,  No.  73. 
Synonym*.    S.  areniria  Fl.  Dan.,  *.  197.  (Smith.). 

The  Sexm.    The  female  is  described  in  WUUL  Sp.  /»/.,  and  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    Lin.  Fl.  Lapp,,  t  8.  f.  t,  ed.  8.,  t  &  f.  t  j  SaL  Wotx,  No.  73. ;  our  Jig.  1X5. ;  undfig.  73. 

in  p.  1617. 

Spec.  Char.,  8cc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  very  entire,  bluntish ;  hoary  above,  woolly 
beneath.  Seed-vessels  woolly  and  oblong.  (Forbes  S.  W.)  A  native  of 
Lapland ;  flowering  there  in  May  and  June,  and,  in  the  Woburn  collection, 
in  April.  Introduced  in  1812.  "  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
distinct  species  from  glauca,  elseagnifolia,  arenaria,  lanata,  and 
•Sfcuarttana.  It  grows  with  me  to  about  1  ft.  high,  with  short, 
pale,  decumbent  branches ;  sometimes  the  young  twigs  are 
tinged,  with  red.  Leaves  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  long,  often  un- 
equal at  the  base,  densely  downy  on  both  surfaces,  and  white 
beneath.  Catkins  from  I  in.  to  \\  in.  long."  (Forbes.)  Smith 
has  incidentally  noted  in  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  202.,  the  following  *  ^1325 
characters  of  S.  Lapponum  L.:  —  "  Leaves  2  in.  to  2£  in.  long, 
greyish,  all  over  very  silky,  both  sides  alike  at  every  period  of  their  growth, 
and  never  cottony.  Catkins  large,  with  large  floral  leaves,  like  the  proper 
leaves.  Bracteas  oblong,  hairy.  Ovary  and  capsule  sessile,  peculiarly 
woolly."     It  grows  wild  in  the  alps  of  Lapland,  everywhere.  ( Witid.) 

A  5  64.  S.  obtusifoYia  Willd.    The  blunt-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  705. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.,  No.  131. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sp.  Leaves  oblong Janceotate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  finely  villous  on  both  surfaces, 
glaucous  on  the  under  one ;  the  upper  leaves  acute  and  entire ;  the  lower  bluntish  and  distantly 
toothed.  Frequent  in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountains  of  Lapland.  (Lin.  and  Smith.)  A  slender 
shrub,  not  unfrequenUy  arborescent  Young  branches  clothed  with  long  silky  down.  Leaves 
rather  more  than  8  in.  long,  and  }  in.  wide.  It  is  remarkable  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  most 
willows,  the  lower  blunter  leaves  of  each  branch  are  furnished  with  minute  distant  teeth ;  while 
the  upper  and  pointed  ones  are  quite  entire.  Except  in  the  teeth  of  the  leaves,  it  comes  nearer 
to  S.  Lapponum  than  any  other.  (Smith.)    Introduced  in  1818.  . 

*  65.  S.  arenaxbia  L.    The  sand  Willow. 

Identification. 

exclusiv 

Smith  ii 

No.  70. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3.,  p.  426. 
Sgnonyme.    S.  utnbsaWsAfesjo.  Fl.  Lapp-,  285.,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  54. 
The  Setts.     Both  are  described  in  Eng.  Flora,  and  both  are  figured  in  SaL  Wob. :  the  male  is 

figured  in  Eng.  Sot. 
Engravings.     Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  S~  L  8.  f.  o,  a ;  Gmel.  Silk,  L  1 3G:  1 1. ;  Wahlenb.  FL  Lapp., 

t.  16.  f.  I ;  Hayne  Abbiid.,  1 179.  j  Eng.  Bot,  1 1809.  j  SaL  Wob.,  No.  70. ;  and  fig.  7a  in  p.  1617. 

Spec.  Char^  See.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  ovate,  acute ;  reticulated  and  some- 
what downy  above ;  veiny  and  densely  woolly  beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the 
sessile  woolly  ovary.  Stigmas  linear,  deeply  divided,  the  length  of  the 
style.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  the  Highland  mountains,  especially 
those  ot  Breadalbane  and  Clova ;  flowering  there  in  June,  but,  in  the  willow 
garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  May.  A  larger  and  stouter  shrub  than  5.  glauca, 
t>f  which  it  was  supposed  by  the  original  finder  to  be  the  female  plant ;  but 
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barren  as  well  as  fertile  individuals,  of  both  species,  agreeing  exactly  together 
in  other  respects,  and, differing  alike  from  correlative  ones  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, are  now  well  known.  In  size  and  general  habit,  this  most  resembles 
S.  glauca ;  but  their  discriminative  marks  are  clearly  discernible.  The  leaves 
of  S.  arenaria  are  rather  smaller  and  shorter,  more  precisely  ovate,  with  a 
little  sharp  point ;  their  upper  surface  dark  green,  reticulated  with  sunk 
veins,  and  clothed  with  thin  cottony  down,  more  dense  and  soft  upon  the 
young  ones ;  the  under  side  pure  white,  with  dense  cottony  wool ;  the  veins 
prominent ;  midrib  reddish ;  the  young  leaves,  as  well  as  the  floral  ones,,  beau- 
tifully silky  beneath.  (Id.)  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  he  has  plants  of  this  willow 
with  leaves  not  above  half  the  size  of  those  of  others,  owing  to  their  being 
planted  in  a  different  soil ;  which  will  show,  he  says,  "  how  much  culture 
improves  the  size  of  these  species  of  plants." 

f  Variety. 

•  S.  a.  ?  IcucophyUa ;  S.  leucoph^lla  Schleicher.  (Borrer  in  a  letter.)  — 
Koch  has  cited  S.  leucopnylla  Willd.  Enum.  Supply  p.  66.,  Berl. 
Baumz.,  p.  444.  t.  6.  f.  3.,  as  a  state  of  S.  limosa  Wamenb.,  distin- 
guished by  having  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  less  snowily 
tomentose  :  perhaps  this  is  the  same  as  Schleicher's. 

Jt  66.  S.  obova^ta  Pursh.    The  obovateJeaved,  or  Labrador,  Willow. 

Identification.    Pursh  Fl  Amer.  Sept,  1  p.  611. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycla,  No.  91. ;  Forties  in  SmL 

Woe,,  No.  144. 
The  Sexet.    The  male  U  noticed  in  the  specific  character. 
Engraving*.    SaLWob.,  No.  144.,  a  leaf;  nn&JIg.  144.  in  p.  163a 

Spec.  Char.,  $c  Stem  difiVise.  Leave*  obovate,  obtuie,  entire  j  glabrous  above,  clothed  with  silky 
bain  beneath.  Stipules  none  Catkins  sessile.  Bracteas  oborate,  black  and  hairy  at  the  end  Native 
to  Labrador,  and  to  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  Flowering  in  May.  Allied  to  S.  arenlria 
L.f  and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  upright  Stamens  two.  (Pwsh.)  Whether  introduced,  or  not. 
Is  uncertain. 

?  .*  ?  ■  67.  S.  cane'scens  Willd.    The  greyish  Willow. 

Identification.    Willd.  So,  FL,  4,  p.  687. ;  ?  Enum. ;  Smith  In  Rees's  Cycle,  No.  86. 
Synonyme.    S.  limosa  Wahlenb.  var.,  Koch  Cornm.,  p.  55. 
The  Setts.    The  female  is  noticed  in  WiRdenow*s  description. 

Spec  Char.,  Ac  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  slightly  serrated  in  the  middle  part';  glabrous  and 
glossy  on  the  upper  surface,  white  and  tomentose  on  the  under  one.  Capsules  ovate,  tomentose. 
TWitld.)  Willdenow  describes  it  more  particularly  from  a  female  dried  specimen,  as  follows :  — 
Branches  brown,  rather  downy  when  young.  Leaves  2  in.  to  3  in.  long  when  young :  canescent  on 
the  upper  surface.  Stipules  not  apparent  Catkin  of  the  female  cylindrical,  1  in.  long.  Capsule 
sessile.  Native  country  not  known  with  certainty ;  though  in  Sweet's  Bart.  Brit.,  ed.  1890,  & 
canescens  WUUL  Enum.  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Germany,  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1815. 

■  68.  S.  Stuavltia^NA  Smith.     Stuart's,  or  the  small-leaved 

shaggy,  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  2586. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycla,  No.  84. ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  20S.  j  Forbes 

InSaL  Woo.,  No.  72. ;  Hook.  Br  FL,  ed  2.,  p.  419. 
Synonymet.    8.  arenaria  mascullna  Smith  FL  Brit.,  p.  1059.,  Eng.  Bot,  1 1809.  the  text :  S.  Lap- 

ponum  Walker ;  S.  limosa  Wahl.  var.  foliis  angusttoribos  lanceolatis  Koch  Comm.,  p.  55. 
DeriwaUom    S.  Stuartidna  "  was  named  in  compliment  to  one  of  the  best  men,  ana  most  learned 

scholars,  that  Scotland  has  produced,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  of  Luss."  (Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2., 

1831.) 
The  Setee.    Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Flora :  the  female  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  and  in  Sal. 

Wob. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  t  2586. ;  SaL  Wob,,  No.  72. ;  and  Jig.  72.  in  p.  1617. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$rc.  Leaves  nearly  entire,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute ;  shaggy  above, 
densely  silky,  somewhat  cottony,  beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  almost  ses- 
sile woolly  germen.  Stigmas  capillary,  deeply  divided,  the  length  of  the 
style.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  Scotland,  on  the  Breadalbane  Mountains  ; 
where  it  flowers  in  June,  and,  in  gardens,  in  July  and  August.  .  Bushy,  and 
copiously  branched  ;  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  or  rather  more,  in  height.  The  branches 
dark  brown  ;  downy  when  young,  and  leafy,  cottony  or  silky  at  the  tops. 
Leaves  scarcely  half  the  size  of  those  of  S.  glauca  and  S.  arenaria,  and  more 
lanceolate;  rarely  somewhat  obovate,  sharp-pointed;  sometimes  slightly 
wavy  or  toothed ;  the  upper  surface  greyish  green,  shaggy  or  silky,  partly 
denudated  by  culture,  always  very  even,  not  wrinkled  or  veiny ;  the  under 
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aide  white,  and  more  densely  silky,  pertly  cottony.  (Smith.)    There  are 
plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Fhtwick. 

Variety.  Mr.  Forbes  has  noted  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  variety  corre- 
sponding with  S.  Lapponum  in  the  catkins  exactly,  but  differing  from  it  in 
the  branches  and  leaves ;  and  that  he  had  received  it  from  Mr.  M'Nab 
of  Edinburgh.  (Sal.  Wob.,  No.  72.) 

-*  69.  S.  pyrbnaxica  Gouan.    The  Pyrenean  Willow. 

IdenMcatkm.    Gouan  nhiftr.77.,  exclusirely  of  the  synonymes ;  Wild.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  096. ;  Smith 

in  Mew's  Cydo..  Na  107. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  56. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  In  the  specific  character. 

Spec.  Char.,  fc  Leaves  elliptic  or  orate,  acute,  entire  j  when  young,  tomentosely  villous ;  when 
adult,  glabrous,  ciliate,  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces,  reticulately  veined.  Catkins  peduncled  ; 
the  peduncle  a  leafy  twiglet  Capsules  ovate-lanceolate,  tomentose,  upon  a  short  stalk,  which  is 
longer  than  the  gland.  Style  bind.  Stigmas  elongated,  bifid.  A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  conti- 
guously to  the  region  of  snow.  (Koch.)    Introduced  In  1823. 

Variety  or  Variation. 

Jc  &  p.  2  ctWUa  ;   8.  ciliata  Dec  FLPr.,3.  p.  298. ;  &  pyrenaica  B  clliata  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.t  5. 

I>.  344.  {Koch  Comm.),  differs  from  the  species  in  having  no  hairs  on  the  surface  of  the 
eaves,  and  only  hairs  remaining  at  the  edges. 

•  70.  S.  WAld$teixiasna  Willd.     Waldstein's  Willow. 

Identification.    Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.'679. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  57. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  is  noticed  in  the  specific  character. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  serrated  with  distant  adpressed 
teeth.  Catkins  upon  a  long  leafy  peduncle,  which  is  a  twlglet,  Capsules  ovate-conical,  tomentose, 
sessile  at  first,  eventually  having  a  short  stalk.  Gland  reaching  higher  than  the  base  of  the  cap. 
sale.  Style  elongated,  deft  half-way  down.  Stigmas  bifid.  Wild  on  the  Alps  of  Carintbia, 
the  Tyrol,  and  Salzburg.  {Koch.)    Introduced  in  1822. 

Group  xv.     Vimindles  Borrer. 

Willows  and  Osiers. — Mostly  Trees,  or  large  Shrubs,  withlong pliant  Branches, 

used  for  Basket-making. 


aJ 


jtJIi 


Stamens  9  to  a  flower.  Ovary  nearly  sessile;  in  S.  mollfssima  Ehrh.  sessile; 
hairy  or  silky.  Style  elongated.  Stigmas  linear,  mostly  entire.  Leaves 
lanceolate.  Plants  trees  of  more  or  less  considerable  size,  with  long  pliant 
branches.    (Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 

■  71.  S.  subalpi^na  Forbes.    The  subalpine  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal  Wob.,  Na  93. 

The  Sexes.    The  nude  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob.    "  The  female  plant  I  have  not  seen." 

{Forbes.) 
Rngra*4m§s.    SaL  Wob.,  Na  93. ;  mndjlg.  93.  in  p.  1619. 

Spec.  Char.,  c}c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  nearly  entire;  villous  above,  white 
and  cottony  beneath.  Stipules  not  apparent.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long. 
Bractea  reddish.  Anthers  yellow.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  185.)  A  native  of  Switzer- 
land. Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  ana  May.  A  low  upright 
shrub,  with  round,  yellowish,  pubescent,  slender  branches,  which  soon  turn 
black  in  drying,  the  old  ones  becoming  glabrous  and  brown.  Leaves  from 
8  in.  to  2}  in.  in  length ;  elliptic-lanceolate,  bright  green,  wrinkled,  and 

{mbescent ;  beneath,  somewhat  glaucous,  whitish,  densely  pubescent,  reticu- 
ated  with  prominent  arched  veins,  their  margins  slightly  revolute ;  at  first 
seeming  entire,  but,  on  minute  investigation,  appearing  furnished  with  a  few 
distant  glandular  serratures  towards  the  apex.  Barren  catkins  from  £  in. 
to  1  in.  long.  Anthers  yellow.  The  twigs  are  brittle,  and,  though  rather 
elongated,  Mr.  Forbes  thinks  them  unfit  for  basketwork.  Mr.  Borrer 
remarks  of  this  kind,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  of  the  group  Viminales,  in 
which  he  has  placed  it.  According  to  a  specimen  of  it  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Brooks  of  Flitwick  Mouse,  it  has  rounded  rather  tumid  buds, 
and  the  shoot  is  rather  angled ;  and  in  these  characters,  and  in  those  of  its 
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leaves,  it  ia  dissimilar  to  S.  viminalis  :  its  buds  and  leaves  seem  rather  to 
indicate  affinity  to  kinds  of  the  group  Cinereae.     There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

m  72.  S.  ca'ndida  WUld.    The  whitish  Willow. 

Identification. .  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  pi  708. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  606.;  Smith  in  Reert  Cycle, 

No.  138. ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  9L 
The  Sexes.    The  male  ii  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  91. ;  cut  jig.  1336. ;  mdjlg.  91.  in  p.  1619.    m  l 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  very  long,        ^       ^     jggg 
obscurely  toothed;  downy  above;   beneath  densely        '" 
downy.     Stipules  lanceolate,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
footstalks.  (  WUld.  and  Forbes.)  A  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica.  Introduced  in  18 1 1 ,  ana  flowering,  in  the  willow- 
garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  about  the  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March.  Leaves  from  3  in.  to  4  in. 
long;  linear-lanceolate,  narrow  towards  their  extre- 
mities, obscurely  toothed ;  margins  slightly  revolute ; 
downy  above,  snow-white  and  cottony  beneath ;  with 
a  prominent  midrib,  and  obscurely  prominent  lateral 
veins,  owing  to  the  down.     Catkin  of  the  male  I  in.  long,  cylindrical.     A 
very  handsome  species,  well  deserving  a  place  in  shrubberies,  both  for  its 
ornamental  white  leaves,  and  very  early  flowers.     There  are  plants  at 
Woburn  and  Henfield. 

Varieties.  Mr  Forbes  mentions  two  varieties,  one  of  which  flowers  full  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  other,  and  has  the  anthers  of  a  less  deep  scarlet. 
(Sal.  Wob.) 

•  ?  5  73.  S.  inca^na  Schranck.     The  hoary-leaved  Willow,  for  Osier. 

Identification.    Schranck  Baier  (Bavar.)  FL,  1.  p.  230. ;  Koch  Comm,  p.  32. ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob., 

No.  90. 
St 


Schranck  Saiisb.,  No,  38-i  Scop.  Cam.,  p.  5S7.,   Aost  Syn.\  589.  j  S.  viminalis  VilL  Deiph.,  s! 

p.  785. 
The  Sexes.    Both  are  figured  in  Haunt  Abbild. :  the  male  I*  figured  In  Sal  Wob.,  where  Mr.  Forbes 

has  noticed  that  he  bad  not  seen  the  catkins  of  the  other  sex.    If  the  kind  of  Host  Sal.  Atuttr.  is 

identical,  both  sexes  of  it  are  figured  in  that  work. 
Engravings.    Du  Ham.  Arb.,  ed.  1.,  S.  1 39. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  t  187. ;   Sal.  Wob.,  No.  90. ;  ?  Host 

Sal.  Austr.,  t.  58, 59. ;  our  jig.  1327. ;  and.fc.  9a  in.  p.  1619. 

Spec.  Char.9  $c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  denticulated,  hoary  on  the  under 
surface  with  hoary  tomentum.  Catkins  arched,  slender,  almost  sessile,  sub- 
tended at  the  base  with  small  leaves.  Capsule  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous, 
stalked ;  the  stalk  twice  the  length  of  the  gland.  v     1337 

Style  elongated.  Stigmas  bifid.  Bracteas  subgla- 
brous,  ciliate  with  short  hairs.  (Koch  Comm.)  The 
following  description  of  the  kind  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Forbes  in  SaL  Wob. :  —  "  Branches  villous,  dark 
brown,  whitish  when  young ;  long  and  slender,  angu* 
lated  at  the  top  of  the  young  shoots,  and  distinctly 
waited ;  forming  a  bush  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high.  Leaves 
linear,  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long;  minutely  serrated, 
or,  rather,  furnished  with  a  few  glandular  teeth  to- 
wards the  base ;  margin  slightly  revolute;  upper  surface  green  and  villous ; 
beneath,  thickly  clothed  with  white  cottony  down :  the  young  leaves  are  all 
revolute  and  snowy-white.  Footstalks  bearing  at  the  summit  two  glands, 
short  and  dilated  at  the  base.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  barren 
ones  1  in.  long.  The  leaves  of  this  species,  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  bear"  a 
strong  affinity  to  those  ofS.  viminalis ;  while  the  catkins,  branches,  and  mode 
of  growth  are  quite  different ;  and  that  it  never  rises  more  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high."  Host  has  described,  in  the  Sal.  Austr.,  his  S.  riparia  as  an  elegant  tree ; 
but  he  may  only  mean  a  plant  of  tree-like  figure,  but  slender  and  not  of  con- 
siderable height.    Koch  states  that  the  species  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  in 
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n  the  Pyrenees,  Cevennes,  Alps  of  Daiiphiny, 
Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Austria,  Carpathia;  whence  it  follows  the  course  of 
rivers,  and  inhabits  their  banks  and  moist  meadows;  but  it  does  not  grow 
in  Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  beyond  the  limits  of  Sushis,  nor  north  ol  the 
Danube.  It  descends  from  toe  Carpathian  Mountains  into  Hungary  and 
Galicis, ;  but,  according  to  Besser,  is  not  found  in  Volhynia.  Introduced  in 
1821.  It  flowers,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobum,  in  April.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting kind  for  distinctness  of  character.  There  are  plants  at  Wobum, 
Henfield,  and  Flitwick ;  and  also  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  under  the 
name  of  S.  trichocarpa. 

■  7*.  S,  linearis  Forbet.    The  linear-/™*^  Willow. 


&   * 


ICsmbl    Thei^Vdochbrtirt  fiiundln  Siai  irai.    sir." 'Forte*  bu  note*)  Out  he  had  not 
Bngrartngi.    s*l.  Web.,  8ft  i  otirjV  13S8.  i  nd  fig.  SB.  Id  p.  1619. 

Spec.  ChaT.,Sfc.  Leaves  linear,  villous;  shining  above,  cottony  beneath;  mar- 
gins slightly  denticulated.  Branches  brown.    Stipules  none.     Catkins  ellip- 
tical, nearly  sessile.    Bracteas  elliptical,  yellow,  as  are  also  the  anthers.  {Sal, 
Wub.,   p.  177.)   Brought  from   Switzerland  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  Grey  Bennett,  in  1820;  and  flowering,  m  the  willow 
garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  April.    A  low  bushy  shrub, 
with  copious  branches,   dark  brown  or  purplish  in  every 
stage.     Leaves  from  ljin.  to  2|in.  long,  truly  linear ;  the 
margins  slightly  serrated  ;  the  teeth  sometimes  furnished  . 
with  glands;   the  upper  surface  green,  shining,  wrinkled,  • 
and  besprinkled  with  fine,  minute,  adpressed  hairs,  some-  ■ 
times  scarcely  visible;  beneath,  white  and  cottony, their  f 
margins  revolute  ;  leaves  frequently  opposite  and  alternate 
on  the  same  branch.     Buds  of  a  bright  crimson  colour.  " 

Footstalks  short,  reddish.     No  vestige  of  stipules  is   to  

be  perceived  in  any  state  of  growth.  Catkins  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  1  in.  long,  and  erect  in  the  male  plant.  Easily  known  by  the 
rosemary-like  appearance  of  its  leaves.  In  the  figure  of  the  stamens  in 
Sat.  Wob.  (see  our  fig.  1328.),  the  stamens  are  represented  as  palpably  mon- 
adelphous;  a  case  of  which  not  any  mention  is  made  in  the  text  there. 
This  kind  is  striking  from  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves.  There  are  plants 
at  Wobum,  Heniield,  and  Flitwick,  and  in  the  Gold  worth  Arboretum. 

•  I  75.  S.  vihinaYis  L.     The  twiggy  Willow,  or  common  Otier. 

IdnmcaliM.     Lin.  Sp.  Ft,  IMS;   Willd.  Sp.  PL,  V  p.  70S,  :  Hajne  Aboili.  p.  SftL  ;  Koch  Comln., 

p-Sft;  Hart  Sal  Amtr.,1.  n.lSi  Smith  Eng.  Bot.LlsSB.;  Big.  Fl,  *.  p.  4S8  i  Fortm  In  Sal. 

Wob.,  Ho,  133.  i  Honk.  Br.  Fl_,  eij;   UkU)  Fl.  ffibern.,  J»  1.  llMi.  j  Purah  Ft  Abk  Seat,*. 

p.  60S. 
Svumrnv.    &  longtfMI-  Lam.  Fl.  Ft.,  E  Ms.  (Ik*.| 
7*e  Scat-.    Both  win  are  fl-und  to  %  is*,  ML  ffo*..  Ha**.  Amu.,  .nd  Hon  S-/.  Amur. 

Boll]  nipt  In  Britain.    The  male  hoiu  leal  tobuat  and  \igorcruj  than  the  I-ti^i- 
Aa-rarfut.     Eng.  Bot,  tlBSB.:  Sal.  Wob.,   No.lSSi    Hayne   AbbHc.,  LIS 

LS*,6£i  our  Jtg.  13SL  i  l»i*!»llp.illtt  . 

Spec.  Char.,,^e.  Leaves  linear,  inclining  to  lanceolate, 
elongated,  taper-pointed,  entire,  wavy  ;  snow-white  and 
silky  beneath.  Branches  straight  and  slender.  Ovary 
sessile.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  undivided  stigmas. 
(Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  ofEngiand,inwet  meadows;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  According  to  Pursh,  it 
grows  in  North  America,  introduced  from  Europe,  on 
the  hanks  of  rivers,  and  about  plantations.  The  follow* 
ing  description  of  its  characters  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Etiglu/i  Flora  -■  —  Branches  straight,  erect,  wand- 
like, very  long  and  slender,  round,  polished;  when  young, 
downy  with  fine  silky  hairs.    Leaves  on  short  footstalks,  • 

almost  upright,  about  a  span  long,  and  }  in.  wide,  being  nearly  linear,  acute, 
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entire,  though  slightly  wavy  at  the  edges,  and  somewhat  revolute;  the 
upper  side  green,  glabrous,  even ;  under  side  pure  white,  with  close  cot- 
tony, or  rather  silky,  down.  Stipules  linear-lanceolate.  Catkins  numerous, 
lateral,  sessile,  full  1  in.  long."  (Smith.)  This  species  is  readily  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs  by  the  white  satiny  under 
surface  of  its  leaves.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  various  kinds 
of  basketwork,  bands,  &c. ;  and  it  is  generally  employed  for  such  purposes. 

Varieties.  One  has  the  bark  of  the  branchlets  of  a  testaceous  colour 
(brownish  yellow) ;  another  dark  brown ;  and  the  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
of  a  darker  green :  but  there  are  many  intermediate  varieties.  (Koch  Comm.) 
"  There  is  a  variety  called  the  velvet  osier,  in  which  no  external  difference 
is  discernible ;  but  the  twigs  are  said  to  be  more  pliant."  It  is  much 
esteemed  as  an  osier  for  wickerwork.  (Smith  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  229.)  Perhaps 
it  is  right  to  understand  Smith  as  intending  this  as  a  distinct  kind  from 
"  the  true  velyet  osier,"  which  he  has  noticed  under  S.  Smithidna,  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  this  work  under  S.  holoserf  cea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  a  brown-barked  variety,  probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
by  Koch,  is  grown  for  hoops,  under  the  name  of  the  Dutch  willow.  It 
makes  shoots  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  long  in  one  season.  Plants  are  common  in 
the  nurseries.  Species  named  S.  Villaresii,  S.  purpurea  mas,  and  S.  rubra, 
sent  to  us  from  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  all  the  same  as  S. 
viminalis. 

Culture,  $c.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  culture  of  this  species,  or  its 
varieties ;  but,  as  it  is  a  vigorous  grower,  those  who  cultivate  it  in  quantities 
for  basket-making  or  hoops  generally  plant  it  in  the  best  soil,  intersected  by 
watercourses,  so  that  the  roots  may  always  have  that  element  within  their 
reach.  Accounts  of  the  formation,  management,  and  profit  attending  osier 
plantations  will  be  found  in  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society's  Papers,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  129. ;  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vols.  19, 20.  22,  23,  and  24. :  but, 
after  our  general  directions  for  the  culture  and  management  of  basket  and 
hoop  willows  (p.  1467.),  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  farther  details. 

*  S  76.  S.  stipulavris  Smith.     The  stipuled,   or  auricled-leaved,  Osier,  or 

Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  FL  Brit,  p.  1069. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4,  p.  708. ;  Koch  de  Sal.  Europ.  Comm., 
p.  fia ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1214. ;  Eng.  Flora,  4  p.  890. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  p.  420. ;  Mackay  FL 
Hibern.,  pt  1.  p.  24ft 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  described  in  Eng.  Flora,  and  both  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.,  and  both  in  SaL 
Wob. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1214. ;  SaL  Wob.,  132. ;  andjfe.  133.  in  p.  1628. 

Spec.  Char^  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  slightly  wavy,  obscurely  crenate ; 
soft  and  nearly  naked  above,  white  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  half- 
heart-shaped,  stalked,  very  large.  Gland  cylindrical.  Ovary  ovate,  nearly 
sessile,  as  well  as  the  linear  undivided  stigmas.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native 
of  England,  in  osier  holts,  hedges,  and  woods ;  and  'flowering  in  March. 
"  Twigs  upright,  tall,  soft  and  downy,  of  a  pale  reddish  brown,  brittle,  and 
of  little  or  no  use  as  an  osier.  Leaves  almost  upright,  numerous,  about 
a  span  long,  sharp-pointed,  unequally  and  slightly  crenate,  green,  even, 
and  soft;  though  hardly  downy  above,  finely  downy  and  whitish  beneath, 
with  a  nearly  smooth,  reddish,  or  pale  midrib,  and  remarkably  downy,  or, 
as  it  were,  fringed,  veins.  Footstalks  stout,  £  in.  or  j  in.  long."  (Smith.) 
u  Allied  to  S.  viminalis  in  fructification  ;  differing  in  its  larger  and  coarser 
leaves,  less  white  beneath ;  and  in  their  large,  very  remarkable  stipules." 
(Hook.  Br.Fl.)  "  It  is  not  worthy  of  cultivation  for  any  economical  purpose : 
yet  it  was  sent  several  times  to  the  late  Mr.  Sowerby  to  draw,  as  the 
true  S.  viminalis,  the  valuable  qualities  of  which  every  body  knows."  (Smith 
E.  F.)    Common  in  the  nurseries. 

*  77%  S.  Suituia'na  Willd.     Smith's  Willow,  or  the  silky-leaved  Osier. 

Identification.  Willd.  Enum.,  1008.;  Smith  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  229. ;  Forbes  In  SaL  Wob.,  No.  134.,  to 
far  as  relate*  to  the  female;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,ed.  2.,  p.  400. ;  Mackay  FL  Hibern.,  pt.  1.  p.  250. 
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Sgnonymes.  &  nxrinssima  Smith  Ft  BriL,  p.  107a,  exclusively  of  the  synonymes,  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1509., 
Beee*s  Oyclo. ;  S.  acuminata,  with  narrower  leave*,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  31. ;  &  acuminata  /S  JLfatt. 
Sgmop.,  p.  233. 

7*a?  &w«.    The  female  is  described  in  En*-.  A,  and  figured  in  £iy.  A*  and  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  1. 1509. ;  Sal.  'Wob.,  No.  134.,  the  female ;  and  out  Jig.  134.  in  p.  1689. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  slightly  wavy,  minutely  toothed ; 
soft  and  downy  above,  but  the  down  scarcely  visible ;  whitish  and  silky 
beneath.  Stipules  long,  narrow.  Catkins  ovate.  Germen  stalked.  Style 
shorter  than  the  linear  deeply  divided  stigmas.  (Smith  Eng.  FL)  "  In  my 
specimens  the  ovaries  and  bracteas  are  remarkably  shaggy."  (Hook  in  Br.  FL, 
eel.  2.)  A  native  of  England,  in  meadows  and  osier  grounds ;  common 
in  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wobura ;  and  flowering  in  March 
and  April.  "  Branches  erect,  wand-like,  round,  long,  slender,  reddish, 
leafy,  smooth,  finely  downy  and  soft  when  young;  brittle,  and  unfit  for 
basketwork.  Leaves  on  shortish  downy  footstalks,  lanceolate,  3  in.  or  4  in. 
long,  tapering  to  a  point;  the  margin  wavy,  or  slightly  crenated,  with 
minute  teeth  nere  ana  there,  especially  towards  the  point;  the  upper  side 
green,  delicately  soft  to  the  touch,  with  extremely  minute,  almost  invisible, 
close,  silky  down;  under  side  paler,  whitish,  densely  silky,  and  likewise 
peculiarly  soft;  the  midrib  and  slender  veins  reddish,  rather  less  downy. 
Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves,  numerous,  small."  (Smith.)  S.  Smith- 
www  is  without  merit  in  the  economical  application  of  its  rods.  (Id.) 
There  are  plants  at  Wobura  Abbey,  at  Henfield,  and  at  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum :  also,  under  the  name  of  S.  mollissima,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

¥  78.  S.  m olli'ssima  Ehrh.    The  softest-surfaced  Willow,  or  Osier. 

Identification.  Ehrh.  Bdtr.,6.  p.  101. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  707.  j  WahJenb.  FL  Carpat,  p.  317.; 
?  Hayne  AbbiM.,  p.  258. :  Koch  Comm.,  p.  28. 

fynonytiu.    S.  pubera  Koch  apud  Bbnninghausen  Ft.  Monaster, 
he  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  in  the  specific  character.    Koch  has  noted  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  male. 
Engraving,    •  Hayne  Abbild.,  1 195.,  the  female. 

Spec.  Char.,  See.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  repandly  toothed  with  distant  minute  teeth j  when 
young,  having  the  under  surface  finely  tomentose.  Stipules  ovate,  acute  Catkins  sessile,  or  upon 
a  short  twiglet  seeming  a  peduncle,  and  bearing  small  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  catkin.  Capsule 
ovately  ccnicaV.toinentose,  sessile.    Gland  reaching  higher  than  the  base  of  the  ovary.    Style  elon- 

Sated.  Stigmas  linear,  bifid,  reaching  as  high  as  the  hairs  of  the  bracteas.  (Koch.)  It  is  easily 
istlnguished  from  &  vimlnalis  by  the  down  of  the  leaves  being  finer,  yellowish,  and  not  sbinina? ; 
the  flowers  more  loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin ;  the  bracteas  of  a  yellowish  rusty  colour,  and  by 
their  hairs  being  of  a  dull  white,  and  of  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  In  S.  viminAlis  the  leaves  are 
white,  and  silky  beneath;  the  bracteas  of  a  very  dark  brown,  and  have  silvery  hairs ;  and  the  stig- 
mas are  undivided,  and  extend  beyond  the  hairs-  of  the  bracteas.  S.  mollissima  grows  wild  upon 
banks  of  rivers,  and  contiguously  to  water,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  Silesia,  and  in  the  north  of 
Hungary.  (Koch.)    A  native  of  Germany. 

si  ?  1  79.  S.  holoseri'c£A  Hook.,  ?  Willd*    The  velvety,  or  "  soft-shaggy- 

Jlowered"  Willow,  or  Osier. 

Identification.    Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  421- :  Bluff  and  Flng.  FL  Germ.,  8.  p.  565.  (Hook.) ;  ?  Willd. 

Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  708.  (Hook.)  j  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  253.  j   f  Smith  in  Reel's  Cyclo.,  No.  157. ;  ?  Koch 

Comm.,  p.  34. 
Synonymes.    S.  Smithi'toa  rugosa,  quoted  as  a  name  extant  by  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  134. :  ?S. 

acuminata,  the  var.  mentioned  by  Smith  in  Eng.  Ft,  4.  p.  228.  j  S.  acuminata  var.  rugosa  Smith 

MSS.9  and  probably  S.  rubra  of  Walker's  Essays,  p.  443.  (Barrer  in  a  letter.)   I  believe  that  the 

velvet  osier  is  5.  liolosericea  Willd. 


The  Sexes.    The  male  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. ;  the  female  is  described  in  the  Specific  Character,  #r. 
ngraoings.    Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 196.  (the  sex  is  the  male) ;  SaL  Woo.,  No.  134.,  in  which  the  male 
catkin  only  is  figured. 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated  ;  glabrous  above ; 
pale,  downy,  and  strongly  veined  beneath.  Catkins  cylindrical.  Ovaries 
stalked,  densely  clothed  with  silky  wool.  Stigmas  ovate,  sessile.  Bracteas 
very  shaggy,  black.  (Hook.  Br.  Fl.)  Wild  about  Lewes,  Sussex.  Mr. 
Borrer  thinks  that  this  is  probably  allied  to  the  S.  holosericea  Willd.,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  S.  acuminata  Smith  by  its  sessile  pale-coloured  stigmas, 
and  leaves  greener  and  more  rugose  above,  and  more  strongly  veined  beneath. 
(Ibid.)  S.  holosericea  Willd.  is  noticed  by  Smith  (Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  230.),  as 
a  native  of  Germany,  not  so  of  Britain.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Hortus  Bri- 
tannicus,  as  introduced  into  Britain  in  1822.  Smith  has  remarked,  besides, 
that  he  believes  a  kind  of  osier,  called  the  velvet  osier,  to  be  identical 

*    with  S.  holosericea  Willd.9  and  that  the  velvet  osier  is  much  valued  for 
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some  kinds  of  wicker  work.    There  are  plants  at  Henneld,  and  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

•  ?  *  80.  &  MicuKLiAyNj  Forbes.    Michel's  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  to  SaL  Wob.,  No  1S5. 

Svnonyme*.    ?  S.  holoserfoea  WiUa\>  4.  p.  706.  {Forbes) .  ?  S.  boloserlcea  T«r.  (Borrer  in  a  letter.) 

The  Sexes.    The  male  plant  is  figured  and  described  In  SaL  Wob.    Mr.  Forbes  bad  not  teen  the 

flowers  of  the  female 
Engravings.    SaL  Wotx,  t.  1S&  j  so*  Jig.  136.  in  p.  1629. 

jSJpec.  C%ar.,  cjc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed ;  flat  and  villous 
above;  greyish,  downy,  and  reticulated  beneath.  Stipules  ovate,  acute, 
serrated.  Filaments  long,  yellowish.  Anthers  yellow.  Bractea  elliptical, 
hairy.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  269.)  Flowering  in  April.  This  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  although  it  has  not  been  cultivated  above  four 
years.  The  branches  of  the  preceding  year  are  of  a  dark  brownish  green 
colour,  and  somewhat  villous ;  those  of  the  present  year's  growth  more  of 
a  yellowish  brown,  and  densely  covered  with  a  fine  pubescence.  Leaves 
from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate  when  fully  grown  ; 
flat,  villous,  and  ultimately  shining  above;  reticulated,  greyish,  soft  and 
downy  beneath;  upper  leaves  denticulated  with  small  glandular  teeth, 
entire  towards  the  base;  lower  leaves  quite  entire,  gradually  smaller.  Foot- 
stalks about  £  in.  long,  downy,  pale  yellow.  Catkins  of  the  male  copious, 
nearly  sessile,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  Mr.  Forbes 
doubts  whether  this  may  not  be  the  S.  holosericea  of  Willdenow ;  but  he 
retains  the  name  of  S.  Micheliana,  which  he  received  with  the  plant  from 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
catkins  of  the  female,  so  as  to  aid  him  in  coming  to  a  decision.  There  are 
plants  at  Woburn. 

1  81.  S.  ferrugi'nea  Anderson.    The  ferruginous-leaved  Sallow,  or 

Willow. 

Identification.    Anderson  M&  ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob,  No.  188.  ;  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t*G6&.  r 

Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  &,  p.  487. 
The  Seres.    Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  In  Eng.  Bot.  SmppL :  the  female  is  described  and 

figured  in  Sat.  Wob. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  18&  ;  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  1 9665. ;  and  our  Jig.  188.  In  p.  1627. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  having  at  the  edge  wavy  crenatures  and 
small  teeth  ;  hairy  with  minute  hairs  on  both  surfaces,  paler  on  the  under 
one ;  thin  in  substance.  Stipules  small,  half-ovate.  Bracteas  oblong-lanceo- 
late. Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Style  about  as  long  as  the  oblong  stigmas. 
(Borrer  in  Eng.  Mot.  SuppL)  The  late  Mr.  G.  Anderson,  who  distinguished 
and  named  the  species,  discovered  it  near  Carlisle,  in  1809 ;  and  found  it 
afterwards  in  Fifeshire  and  other  counties  of  Scotland;  and  by  the  Thames, 
near  Windsor,  Reading,  &c.  The  female  h^as  been  observed,  also,  near 
Nuthurst,  Sussex.  (Id.)  The  following  description  is  taken  from  that 
given  by  Mr.  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob. : — '  A  bushy  shrub  or  low  tree ;  flowering 
in  April,  and  growing,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  to  the  height 
of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  with  shortish,  green,  fuscous  branches,  round,  downy,  and 
somewhat  of  a  rusty  hue  when  young,  especially  towards  autumn ;  but  of  a 
more  pale  yellow  in  an  earlier  state.  Leaves  from  2£  in.  to  3  in.  long ; 
obovate-lanceolate,  tapering  towards  the  base,  with  rather  long  oblique 
points ;  flat,  villous,  and  dark  green  above ;  densely  silky,  reticulated,  and 
greyish  beneath ;  lower  leaves  entire,  scarcely  1  in.  long ;  upper  ones  finely 
serrated  towards  the  apex,  or  rather  furnished  with  distant,  minute,  glan- 
dular teeth,  entire  towards  the  base;  the  rusty  hue  also  visible  in  the 
older  leaves.  Catkins  of  the  female  from  I  in.  to  l£in.  long,  appearing 
before  the  leaves."  Mr.  Forbes  deems  this  a  kind  of  sallow ;  and  its 
rounded  tumid  buds  show  an  affinity  to  the  sallows.  Mr.  Borrer  has  placed 
it  in  the  group  Viminales,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  comes  nearest  to  S. 
Smithiana :  he  adds,  of  the  young  leaves,  that  "  the  newly  expanded  leaves 
of  the  male  are  beautifully  tinged  with  brownish  purple,  which  is  nearly, 
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or  in  general  quite,  wanting  in  the  female.  Their  sides,  in  that  stage  of 
growth,  are  closely  rolled  back,  as  is  usual  in  the  group  to  which  this 
species  belongs."  (Eng.  Bot.)  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey,  at 
Henfield,  and  at  Flitwick :  at  the  latter  place,  one  specimen,  seven  years 
planted,  is  10  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  also  in  the 
Goldworth  Arboretum,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  whence  we  have  had 
specimens  of  both  sexes. 

S  82.  S.  acuminata  Smith,     The  acwmmated4eaved,  or  large-leaved,  Sallow, 

or  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Fl.  Brit.,  p.  1068.,  excluding  the  reference*  to  Mill.  Diet,  and  Hoffln.  Sal. 
(Smith  in  En*.  Fl.)'\  Willi  So.  PL,  4k  p.  704.,  excluding  the  reference  to  Hoffln.  SaL  :  ?  Hayne 
Abbild.,  p.  i5L j_  Koch  Coram.,  p.  30.,  exclusively  of  tome  of  the  synonym*  s  Smith  Eng.  Bot., 
1 1484.  j  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  287. }  Forbes  in  Sal.  Woo.,  No.  131.  j  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  2.,  p.  4S1. ;  Mackay 
Fl.  Hibern.,  pt  1.  p.  260. 

Syttonytne.    S.  lanceolata  Scringe* 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  Ft.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  in  Sal.  Wob.  Koch 
has  described  the  male,  if  what  he  has  described  belongs  to  this  species. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1434. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  131. ;  f  Hayne  Abbild.,  t. 193. }  oat  Jig.  138a;  and 
./%.  131.  inp.l6&. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  pointed,  wavy,  finely 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  half-ovate,  then  kidney- 
shaped.  Catkins  cylindrical.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate,  hairy.  Style  as  long 
as  the  undivided  stigmas.   {Snath  E.  F.)     A  native  of  England,  in  wet 

Sounds ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Neither  Mr.  Borrer  nor  Mr.  Forbes 
is  ever  found  this  species  wild.  (Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.)  Localities  in 
Ireland  for  it  are  stated  in  Mackay's  Flora  Hibermca.  Smith  and  Forbes 
•  place  this  kind  among  the  true  sallows.  (Ibid.)  In  its  upright  mode  of 
growth,  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  in  its  general  habit,  it  agrees  much 
better  with  S.  viminalis,  S.  stipularis,  and  S.  Sadthiana  than  with  any  of 
the  sallow  tribe.  At  Florence  Court,  where  I  collected  specimens  in  the 
autumn  of  1833,  it  has  become  a  tree  of  about  20  fl.  high,  although  grow- 
ing in  an  elevated  situation.  (Mackay  in  Flora  Hibern.)  The  following  de- 
scription is  derived  from  Eng.  Fl.  and  Sal.  Wob.,  chiefly  from  the  former  :  — 
Generally  of  more  humble  growth  than  the  S.  caprea ;  though  sometimes 
becoming  a  lofty  tree,  with  upright,  or  less  spreading,  branches,  which  are 
always  minutely  downy,  and  very  soft  to  the  touch.  Leaves  of  a  totally 
different  shape,  commonly  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and  1  in.  at  least  in  breadth ; 
elliptic-lanceolate,  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  either  flat  or  somewhat 
rugged,  with  copious,  though  shallow  and  unequal,  marginal  notches ;  the 
upper  side  green  and  smooth,  except  the  midrib ;  under  side  paler,  and, 
in  a  young  state,  glaucous ;  delicately  soft  and  downy,  with  a  prominent 
reddish  midrib  and  veins.  Footstalks  reddish  and  downy,  stout,  mea- 
suring full  i  in.  Catkins  of  the  female  cylindrical.  (Smit/i.)  A  very  distinct 
sallow,  soon  recognised  to  be  different  from  S.  macrostipulacea  (Forbes) 
by  its  downy  germen,  and  much  larger  leaves.  (Id.)  There  are  plants  at 
Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  (where  there  is  a  vA  called  &  a.  alpina), 
and  also  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  Specimens  from  the  latter  arboretum,  also 
bearing  the  names  of  S.  lerpyllifblia  and  S.  repens,  were  S.  acuminata. 

App.  i.     Vimindles  in  the  Country,  but  not  described. 

S.  trichocdrpa.  A  specimen  obtained  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  this  name,  seems  the  same  as 
S.  incina,  according  to  a  Specimen  of  the  latter  obtained  of  Mr.  Brooks ;  but  it  may  be  an  allied 
kind,  not  yet  described. 

Group  xvi.     Cinerea  Borrer. 

Sallows.  —  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  roundish  shaggy  Leaves,  and  thick  Catkins. 


m 


ftim. 


Stamens  2  to  a  flower.     Ovary  tomentose  with  silky  tomentum.     Leaves 
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mostly  obovate,  toothed,  grey  or  hoary,  more  or  less  wrinkled ;  very  veiny 
beneath ;  stipuled  branches  downy.  Plants  trees  or  shrubs.  The  group 
includes  the  kinds  of  willow  that  are  usually  called  the  sallows.  {Hook.  ' 
Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  adapted.)  The  sallows  are  known  by  their  obovate,  or 
rounded,  downy  leaves,  and  thick,  early,  silken  catkins,  with  prominent, 
yellow,  distinct  stamens,  2  to  a  flower.  (Smith  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  216.)  Not 
a  few  of  the  group  Nigricantes  Borrer  also  have  been  regarded  as  sallows. 
Mr.  Borrer,  however,  states  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
species,  or  supposed  species,  of  this  group,  and  of  the  group  Nigricantes ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  them  are  placed  wrongly.  (Borrer  in 
a  letter.) 

m  83.  S.  pa'llida  Forbes.    The  pale  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  96. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob+ 

Engravings.    Sal  Woo.,  No.  96. ;  and  jig.  96.  in  p.  169a 

Spec.  Char^  S?c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  obovate,  acute,  serrated;  villous  and 
veiny  above;  beneath  reticulated, glaucous,  and  cottony.  Branches  slender, 
pale,  villous.  Stigmas  ovate,  deeply  toothed  or  cloven  at  the  base. 
Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  lanceolate,  silky.  Style  scarcely  so  long  as  the 
ovate  undivided  stigmas.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  191.)  A  native  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stem  erect  A  slender- 
growing  shrub,  with  short,  palish  green,  round,  villous  branches ;  those  of 
the  preceding  year  brownish  green,  glabrous,  and  delicately  warty.  The 
leaves  about  2  in.  long,  obovate-lanceolate,  or  often  somewhat  spathulate ; 
dull  green,  veiny,  and  villous  on  their  upper  surface ;  glaucous,  downy,  or 
rather  covered  with  a  whitish  cottony  substance,  beneath,  and  reticulated ; 
the  midrib  and  arched  veins  prominent.  Footstalks  shortish.  Ovary  almost 
sessile.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  and  in  the  Goldworth  and  Hackney 
arboretums. 

m  84.  S.  Willdbnovz^jm  Forbes.   Willdenow's  Willow. 

IdenMcatkm.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  41. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  4L  ;  and  Jig.  41.  in  p.  1613. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptic  lanceolate,  toothed,  or  bluntly  serrated  at  the 
base  and  tip;  the  old  leaves  glabrous  and  glaucous  beneath;  young  ones  densely 
downy.  Stipules  large,  hafr-heart-shaped,  toothed,  glabrous.  Branches  gla- 
brous, villous  when  young.  Ovary  stalked,  very  silky,  ovate.  Style  glabrous. 
8tigmas  notched.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  81.}  Native  country  uncertain.  Alow- 
growing  shrub,  with  brownish  brandies,  which  are  green  and  villous  when 
young.  The  catkins  appear  in  April,  and  again  in  August.  "  A  very  dis- 
tinct and  handsome  species.  The  leaves  bear  a  similarity  to  those  of  the 
Afyrtca  caroliniana,  but  are  much  larger  on  the  young  shoots.  The  S. 
myricoldes  Muhlenberg  (Smith  in  Reefs  Cyclo.)  is  a  very  different  plant." 
(Forbes.) 

a  85.  S.  Pontedbranam  Willd.    Pontedera's  Willow. 

Identification.    Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  661. ;  Smith  in  Reas's  Cyclo.,  No.  18. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  94. ; 

Forties  in  Sal.  Wob..  No.  43. 
Swnonvmes.    S.  pumila  alpina  nigricans,  folio  oleagino  serrate,  Ponied.  Camp.*  148,  149. ;  8.  Pon. 

teder*  Bellardi  App.  ad  FL  Ped.,  45. ;  VIM.  Deft,  3.  p.  766. 
The  Sexes.    The  male  is  noticed  in  Koch's  spedac  character ;  the  female  is  described  and  figured  in 

SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    Sal.  Wob..  No.  43. ;  our  Jig.  1331. ;  and  Jig.  43.  in  p.  1613. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptical,  serrated,  acute,  glabrous ;  glaucous  beneath, 
and  obtuse  at  their  base;  the  midrib,  footstalks,  and  young  leaves  hairy. 
Ovary  oblong  and  downy.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  85.)  A  native  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  1821,  and  flowering  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves, 
in  April.  It  is  described  by  Willdenow  as  a  shrub,  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high ;  but, 
in  the  Woburn  saiictum,  Mr.  Forbes  has  found  it  attain  the  height  of  12ft. 
or  13ft.  in  four  years.    In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  crowded 
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among  other  species  of  5alix,  it  was  16ft,  high  in  1834,  after  being  10  years 

{rianted.  This  species  forms  an  upright  bushy  shrub  or  tree,  with  elliptical 
eaves ;  the  lower  ones  entire ;  the  upper  finely  serrated,  green,  and  a  little 
villous;  shining  above;  glaucous,  pubescent,  reticulated,  and  whitish  be- 
neath. There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  Goldworth,  and 
Hackney. 

I  86.  S.  magrostipula^cea  Forbes.    The  large-stipuled  Sallow. 

Identification    Forbes  In  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  130. 

The  Seees.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  Mo.  130. ;  and  ftg.  130.  in  p.  1627. 

Spec.  Char.,  cfc.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  somewhat  obovate,  pointed,  ser- 
rated, entire  towards  the  base ;  upper  side  dull  green  and  glabrous,  glaucous 
beneath.  Stipules  very  large,  toothed,  often  cloven.  Ovary  stalked, 
ovate-subulate,  glabrous.  Stigmas  parted.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  259.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  A 
rapid-growing  tree,  with  dark  green,  round,  downy  branches,  marked  with 
small  yellow  or  reddish  spots;  the  lower  branches  pendulous.  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  3 in.  or  4 in.  Jong,  and  ljin.  or  more  in  breadth; 
base  obtuse,  entire,  dilated  above  the  middle ;  matrons  rather  distinctly 
serrated ;  the  upper  side  green  and  glabrous ;  under  srae  glaucous,  with  a 
downy  midrib  and  veins.  Footstalks  reddish  and  downy,  stout,  measuring 
full  |  in.  long.  Stipules  large.  Young  leaves  purplish,  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
pubescent.  Adult  ones  rather  coriaceous,  copiously  marked  beneath  with  , 
dark  blotches.  Catkins  of  the  female  from  I J  in.  to  2  in.  long.  There  are  * 
plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  ana  also  at  Hackney. 

A  2  87.  S.  incane'scens  ?  Schl.   The  whitish-leaved  Sallow. 

Identification,    f  SchL  as  quoted  in  Sweet  Hort  Brit.,  ed.  1830,  p.  469. ;  Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  ISO. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  it  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  ISO.  j  and.fr  190.  in  p.  1625. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Leaves  elliptic,  obovate,  serrated  or  denticulated ;  greyish 

§*een  and  downy  above;  very  downy,  whitish,  and  reticulated  beneath, 
tipules  rounded,  serrated.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  downy.  Style  short. 
Stigmas  ovate,  entire.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  239.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Intro- 
duced in  1823.  Flowering  in  March,  at  which  time  the  catkins  are  nearly 
sessile ;  and  again  in  August.    A  bushy  shrub  or  tree ;  the  branches  round, 

Eubescent,  and  of  a  muddy  green  colour,  marked  with  a  few  yellow  spots, 
aving  the  appearance  of  being  besmeared  with  clay.  Leaves  obovate,  about 
2  in.  long,  and  a  little  more  than  1  in.  wide ;  margins  a  little  revolute ;  deeply 
denticulated ;  denticles  a  little  glandular;  the  upper  side  densely  pubescent, 
wrinkled ;  the  midrib  ferruginous ;  beneath,  pubescent,  reticulated,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  prominent  arched  veins ;  midrib  pale  beneath,  and  pro- 
minent. Footstalks  shortish  and  stout,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  downy. 
Catkins  from  1  in.  to  l£  in.  long,  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves,  in  March;  and  again  in  August.  "Ill  adapted  to  any  useful 
purpose."  (Forbes.) 

»  £  88.  S.  pannovsa  Forbes.     The  c\oXh-Uaved  Sallow. 

Identification.    Forbet  in  Sal.  Wob.t  No.  123. 

The  Settee.    The  female  U  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  1 123. ;  and/*.  123.  in  p.  1626. 

Spec.  Char.,  tire.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  serrated;  green  and  downy  above, 
greyish  and  densely  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  large,  serrated,  glaucous. 
Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  silky,  on  a  short  footstalk.  Style  glabrous.  Stig- 
mas undivided.  (SaL  Wob.,  p.  245.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced 
in  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  Woburn  salicturo,  in  April  and  May.  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  with  oblique  spreading  branches, 
which  are  of  a  darkish  fuscous  colour,  and  closely  covered  with  a  short 
pubescence ;  the  young  twigs  are  of  a  greyish  brown,  and  densely  downy. 
Leaves  from  1$ in.  to  2  in.  long, about  I  in. in  breadth;  elliptic-obovate;  dull 
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green  and  downy  on  their  upper  surface;  greyish,  densely  pubescent,  and 
denticulated  with  prominent  arched  veins  beneath ;  the  small  ones  nearly 
covered  with  pubescence ;  the  margins  serrated,  entire  towards  the  base ; 
tip  oblique.  Many  of  the  leaves  are  opposite  or  nearly  so,  and  alternate, 
on  the  same  branch.  Footstalks  stout.  Catkins  about  1  in.  long.  There 
are  plants  at  MJoburn,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and  Hackney. 

f  Variety,  Mr.  Forbes  received  a  kind  of  Salix,  under  the  name  of  S. 
mollis,  which,  as  compared  with  S.  pannosa,  had  its  leaf,  catkin,  ovary,  and 
bractea  larger ;  and  the  catkins  often  recurved,  and  devoid  of  floral  leaves. 
Mr.  Forbes  expresses  himself  doubtful  whether  it  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  S.  pannosa  to  constitute  a  distinct  species. 

m  89.  S.  muta'bilis  Forbes.    The  changeable  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

ldent&cat&M.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob..  No.  180. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic,  remotely  serrated ;  dull  green  and  pubescent 
above ;  pale  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  rounded,  serrated,  and 
minute.      Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  silky.     Style  somewhat  elon- 

fated  and  stout.  Stigmas  cloven.  It  bears  an  affinity  to  S.  pannosa  in  cat- 
ins  and  mode  of  growth.  (&/,  Wob.,  p.  288.)  A  native  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  Branches  densely 
downy,  copiously  beset  with  somewhat  elliptical  leaves,  which  are  of  a  dull 
green  colour  above,  pale  and  hairy  beneath,  with  prominent  veins,  the  sub- 
divisions of  which  form  a  rectangular  network ;  their  substance  *is  rather 
of  a  thin  crackling  texture ;  the  young  leaves  are  very  hairy  in  their  earliest 
state.    There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

S  9GL  &  cineveea  L.    The  grey  Sallow,  or  ash-coloured  Willow. 

IdcmtUkatkm.  Un.  Sp.  PI.,  1449. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  690.,  exclusively  of  the  syn.  of  Villars; 
Smith  in  Rees*s  Cycle,  No.  94.,  where  Smith  has  remarked  that  Wllldeoow't  description  disagrees, 
in  some  points,  with  his  plant :  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1897. ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  215. ;  Forbes  in  Sal  Wob., 
No.  125. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3. :  Mackay  Fl.  Hibern.,  pt  1.  p.  250. 

Synonymes.  S..dnerearar.  Koch  Comrn.,  p.  36.  The  following  information  is  derived  from  Mr. 
Borrer.  Smith  has  erroneously  cited,  in  his  Fl.  Br.,  p.  1063.,  the  8.  daphnoldes  Villars  as  a  syno- 
nyme  of  S.  cinerea  Smith  ;  and  this  has  led  Koch  (Oommn  p.  23.)  to  cite  S.  cinerea  Smith  as  a 
synonyme  of  &  staphndldes  ViUan. 

The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  SaL  Wob.    The  male  is  figured  in  Eng.  Bat. 

Engraving*.    Eng.  Bot.,  1 1897. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  125. ;  ouifig.  1332.;  axAJIg.  125.  in  p.  162& 

Spec.  Char.,  4*c  Stem  erect.  Lower  leaves  entire ;  upper  serrated,  obovate- 
lanceolate ;  glaucous,  downy,  and  reticulated  with  veins  beneath.  Stipules 
half-heart-shaped,  serrated.  Ovary  silky;  its  stalk  half  as  long  as  the 
lanceolate  bracteas.  {Smith  Eng.  FL)  A  native  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  woods ;  and 
flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in 
April,  and  again  in  September.  The  following  descrip- 
tion is  taken  from  the  more  detailed  one  of  Smith  in  his 
English  Flora:  —  *  A  tree,  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  if  left  to 
its  natural  growth ;  but  in  hedges  or  thickets  it  is  more 
dwarf  and  bushy.  It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  common  willows,  by  its  rusty  glittering  hue,  which 
lies  more,  perhaps,  in  the  fine  veins  of  its  leaves,  than  in 
the  pubescence  sprinkled  over  them,  which  consists  of 
minute,  prominent,  shining  hairs,  totally  unlike  the  de- 
pressed sukiness  of  the  species  of  the  groups  Glaucse, 
Fuscss,  and  Aosmarinifolise.  The  rusty  colour,  indeed, 
increases  after  the  specimens  have  been  long  dried,  but  ^^ 
is  visible  in  some  degree  in  the  growing  plant,  especially  towards  the 
autumn.  The  branches  are  glabrous,  reddish  brown,  and  crooked ;  and 
the  young  ones  are  slender,  spreading,  and,  in  an  early  state,  downy.  On 
the  leafy  branches  of  the  year  the  lower  leaves  are  nearly  or  quite  entire, 
1  in.  or  l£in.  long,  obovate,  with  a  short  oblique  point,  on  shortish  slen- 
der footstalks,  without  stipules ;  the  upper  ones  twice  as  large,  variously 
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serrated,  with  half-heart-shaped  stipules,  strongly  serrated,  or  toothed,  vari- 
ous in  size,  but  never  very  large."  According  to  Smith,  S.  cinerea  is  the  least 
useful  of  the  sallows ;  but  its  branches,  when  two  years  old,  are  used  for 
bands  and  coarse  wickerwork.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  and 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

Varieties.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  one  of  which  has  va- 
riegated leaves ;  and,  as  this  is  a  rare  character  among  willows,  it  merits  a 
distinct  notice.  Smith,  in  his  English  Flora,  iv.;p.  216., notices  having  re-, 
ceived  a  specimen  of  such  a  variety  from  Germany.  Mr.  Forbes  has  since 
fonnd  two  plants  with  slightly  variegated  leaves,  growing  in  the  Woburn 
plantations.  He  has  figured  some  of  these  leaves,  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  are  blotched  with  small  yellow  blotches.  Koch  has  referred  to  S. 
cinerea  L.,  as  varieties,  S.  cinerea  Smith,  S,  aquatica  Smith,  and  S.  oleifolia 
Smith. 

2  91.  S.  aqua'tica  Smith.     The  Water  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.     Smith  FL  Br.,  p.  1065. :  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  701. :  ?  Hayne  Abblld.,  p.  248. ;  Smith 

Bug.  Bot,  t 1437. ;  in  Ree»'«  Cyclo.,  No.  118. ;  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  218. ;  Forbet  in  SaL  Wob.,  Mo.  l£7. ; 

Hook.JBr.  Fl.,  ed.  S.  ;  Mackay't  Fl.  Hibern.,  pt  1.  p.  850. 
Swnonymc.    S.  cinerea  var.  Koch  Comm,%  p.  36. 
The  Sexes.    Both  aexea  are  figured  in  Sal.  Wot.,  and  in  Hayne  AbbUd.%  If  the  kind  la  identical :  the 

female  h  figured  in  Eng.  Bot. 
Mufrasing*.    ?  Hayne  Abblld.,  1. 191.  j  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1437. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  127.  *  and  oar  fig.  127. 

in  p.  16V7. 

Spec  Char.,  $c.  Stem  and  branches  erect.  Leaves  slightly  serrated,  obovate- 
ellipticai,  minutely  downy,  flat,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  rounded, 
toothed.  Ovary  silky,  stalked.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smith  Eng.  Fl,) 
A  native  of  England,  in  wet  hedgerows,  swampy  places,  &c. ;  and  flowering  in 
April.  Most  of  the  following  particulars  are  derived  from  Smith's  description 

S'ven  in  his  English  Flora :  —  Stem  generally  bushy,  rarely  forming  a  tree, 
ranches  numerous,  upright ;  the  young  ones  slender,  hoary,  or  finely  downy, 
leafy  throughout,  often  angular.  Leaves  on  rather  slender  downy  footstalks, 
elliptic-oblong,  acute,  about  2  in.  in  length,  flat,  not  wavy,  though  serrated 
about  the  middle  and  towards  the  extremity,  narrowest  at  the  base ;  the  lower 
ones  on  each  branch  gradually  smaller,  quite  entire,  obovate,  rounded 
and  obtuse;  the  lowest  of  all  not  Jin.  long,  all  soft  and  pliant,  of  a  dull 
greyish  green,  reticulated  with  minute  veins ;  not  rugged,  but  even,  and  fi- 
nally glabrous  on  the  upper  side;  glaucous  and  minutely  downy  underneath. 
Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves.  A  perfectly  distinct  kind  from  S. 
cinerea  and  S.  oleifolia;  being  without  the  rusty  hue  of  these  species  upon 
the  leaves,  which  are  also  much  broader,  and  of  a  thinner  texture.  The 
branches,  or  twigs,  are  very  brittle,  and  not  adapted  to  any  economical  pur- 
pose, except  that,  perhaps,  of  being  used  for  fire-wood. 

S  92.  S.  oleifolia  Smith.    The  Olive-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

IdentMcation.  Smith  FL  Br.,  p.  1065. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  702. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1. 1402.  j  Rces*a 
CvdQ.,  No.  119. ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  219. ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  136. ;  Hook.  Br;  FL,  ed.  3.  j  Mackay 
Ft  Hibern.,  pt.  L  p.  251. 

Synonym*.    8.  cindrea  var.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  36.  .. 

The  Seres.    Both  aexea  are  figured  in  SaL  Wob. :  the  male  if  figured  In  Eng.  Bot. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1402.  j  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  126. ;  and  Jig.  126.  in  p.  1696. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  straight  and  spreading.  Leaves  obo- 
vate-lanceolate,  flat,  rather  rigid,  minutely  toothed;  acute,  glaucous,  reticu- 
lated, and  finely  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  small,  notched,  and  rounded.  Cat- 
kins oval,  nearly  half  as  broad  as  long.  (Smith  E.  F.)  A  native  of  England, 
in  wet  hedgerows ;  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in 
March,  and  again  in  August.  The  following  particulars  are  derived  from 
Eng.  Fl.  and  Sal.  Wob.,  chiefly  from  the  former.  Truly  arboreous ;  and,  if 
allowed  to  grow,  becoming  as  tall  as  a  common  crab  tree,  though  not  of  so 
stout  a  habit  as  S.  caprea,  except  as  regards  the  catkins.  The  branches 
are  rounded,  and,  when  young,  somewhat  angular,  brown,  more  or  less  hoary 
with  short  down,  very  soft  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  spread  but  moderately, 
and  are  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  length,  and  1  in.,  at  most,  in  breadth,  elliptic- 
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lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  and  somewhat  obovate,  acute,  not  pointed ; 
at  first  sight,  seeming  entire  or  minutely  serrated ;  but  they  are  more  gene- 
rally bordered  with  glandular  teeth :  the  upper  side  is  green,  flat,  even,  ob- 
scurely hoary  rather  than  downy ;  under  side  paler,  slightly  glaucous,  whh 
copious,  prominent,  reticulated,  minutely  hairy  veins,  acquiring  by  time  a 
portion  ot  the  rusty  hue  of  S.  cinerea.  Their  substance  is  firm  rather  than, 
coriaceous ;  and  in  the  earliest  state  they  are  densely  downy.  Footstalks 
rather  short  and  downy.  Catkins  remarkably  large,  appearing  before  the 
leaves ;  and  that  of  the  female  about  2  in.  long  when  at  maturity.  Distinguished 
from  S.  cinerea  and  S.  aquatica  by  the  coriaceous  texture  of  its  leaves, 
which  very  much  resemble  those  of  Quercus  .Tlex.  When  cut  down,  the 
plant  produces  tough  twigs,  that  are  adapted  for  baskets  or  wickerwork. 
The  two-years-old  shoots  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  for  making 
wattled  hurdles,  crates,  &c. ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  S.  cinerea. 
There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  and  Goldworth. 

$  93.  S.  geminaxta  Forbes.    The  twin-catkin  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

IdcnMcation.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  12ft. 

The  Sexe*.    The  male  U  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  129.  j  and  Jig.  129.  in  p.  1687. 

Spec.  Char.,  b/c.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  serrated ;  deep  green,  shining, 
and  veiny  above ;  reticulated,  hairy,  and  paler  beneath.  Stipules  rounded 
and  toothed.  Branches  brownish,  downy  when  young.  Catkins  large,  often 
two  or  three  bursting  forth  from  the  same  bud.  Anthers  yellow.  Bractea 
obovate  and  hairy.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  257.)  Native  country  not  stated :  perhaps 
it  is  Britain ;  for  Mr.  Forbes  received  the  kind  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  under 
the  name  of  S.  cinerea ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  same  kind  has  subsequently 
been  observed  in  the  Smithian  herbarium.      Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and 

'  flowering  in  March.  This  appears  a  rapid-growing  tree,  producing  long, 
round,  brown,  brittle  branches,  downy  only  when  young,  and  distantly 
marked  with  yellow  spots.  The  upper  leaves  are  above  3  in.  long,  with 
sharp  points,  serrated,  and  of  an  ovate-lanceolate  shape ;  the  lower  obo- 
vate, with  short  oblique  points,  and  rather  more  than  1  m.  broad  above  the 
middle ;  entire,  glabrous,  and  shining  on  their  upper  surface,  except  while 
young,  when  they  are  hairy  on  both  sides ;  beneath,  copiously  besprinkled 

-  with  minute,  depressed,  shining  hairs,  and  very  distinctly  reticulated  with 
prominent  arched  veins  in  every  stage  of  growth.  Footstalks  downy,  dilated 
at  the  base,  somewhat  decurrent  and  brown  on  their  upper  side.  Catkins 
of  the  male  about  1  in.  long.  Distinguished  from  S.  cinerea  by  its  Ions 
narrow  leaves ;  large,  obtuse,  twin  catkins ;  and  obovate,  large,  rounded 
bracteas.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•  94.  S.  cri'spa  Ibrbes.    The  crisp-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  42. 

The  Seset.    The  male  U  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  42.  j  and  Jig.  42.  in  p.  1613. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  crisped,  wavy ;  glabrous  above ;  glau- 
cous, reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy  when  young,  beneath.  Stipules  na)£- 
heart-shaped,  deciduous.  Branches  pale  green.  Catkins  small,  rounded. 
Anthers  red  before  they  burst,  afterwards  yellow.  Gland  bifid  or  trifid, 
reddish.  Bractea  obovate,  fringed.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  83.)  Native  country  un- 
certain. A  low-growing  shrub,  with  round,  glabrous  pale  green  branches, 
which  are  villous  only  at  their  extremities  when  young.  The  catkins  are 
small,  and  burst  forth  before  the  leaves,  in  March ;  amongst  the  earliest- 
flowering  of  the  species.  The  plant  flowers  again,  a  second  time,  in 
August. 

m  95.  S.  auri'ta  L.    The  round-eared,  or  trailing,  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

JdenMcaOon.  Lin.  Sp.  P1M  2.  p.  1446. ;  Hoftn.  SaL,  1.  30.  t.  4.  £  1. 2.,  t  22.  £  L  ;  WilkL  Sp.  PL,  4, 
p.700. ;  Hayne  AbbifcL,  p.  246. :  Koch  Comm.,  p.  38. ;  Smith  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  303.  L  &  tju ;  Eng. 
Sot,  1 1487. ;  Rees's  Cycta.,  No.  117. ;  Eng.  FI.,4.  p.  21ft  ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.194. ;  Hook.  Br. 
Fl ,  ed.  3. ;  Mackay  FL  Hibern.,  pt.  1.  p.  261. 


v.«M       „.\. 
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.  .  4uUginoM  WOUL  Emmm.,  1007.  (SmOk and  JCn*};  the  traJttaf  Sallow,  k»  called  in 
Norfolk.  (SwKAtf.P.)  ^^ 

The  Sates.  Both  texee  an  described  in  Jaw.  #1,  and  figured  In  Emg.  Bot.  la  JUL  Wbbn  and  to 
Hayne  AbbiU. 

Engravingu  Hoffin.  SaL,  1 1  4.  f.  1.,  2.  t  82.  f.  1. ;  Smith  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  1 8.  £  » ;  Hayne  Abbild., 
t  1S8.7EQ8.  Bot,  1 1467. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.124.  j  and  our  fig.  124.  in  p,  1626. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  trailing.  Leaves  somewhat  serrated,  convex,  obo- 
vate, obtuse,  with  a  small  hooked  point;  hairy,  and  reticulated  with  veins,  on 
both  sides.  Stipules  roundish,  convex,  toothed.  Ovary  silky,  stalked. 
Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smith  Eng.  Ft.)  A  native  of  England,  in  moist 
woods  and  thickets ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Stem  bushy,  usually  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  high.  M  Branches  spreading,  or  trailing,  either  amongst  other  bushes, 
or  on  the  ground,  to  a  great  extent.  Leaves  various  in  size,  on  short,  stout, 
downy  footstalks,  obovate,  generally  1  in.  or  2  in.  long,  more  or  less  con- 
tracted towards  the  base,  though  sometimes  rounded,  or  nearly  ovate  in 
that  part :  their  termination  is  often1  remarkably  obtuse  or  abrupt,  with  a 
broad,  short,  recurved,  hooked,  or  oblique  point ;  both  sides  hairy,  and  very 
rugged ;  the  upper  side  dark  green,  wrinkled  like  a  cabbage  leaf;  under  side 
paler,  rather  glaucous."  (Smith  Eng.  Ft.)  "  The  leaves  occasionally 
form  permanent  rosaceous  tufts  like  those  of  S.  Helix."  (Ibid.)  There 
are  male  and  female  plants  both  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
arboretum ;  and  from  the  latter  we  have  received  a  specimen  of  S.  ambigua, 
which  seems  to  be  S.  aurita. 

Varieties.  Koch  and  Smith  have  referred  the  S.  uligindsa  Willd.  and  S.  aurita 
Willd.  to  the  S.  aurita  L. ;  and  Koch  has  thus  contradistinguished  the  two 
former  :  —  S.  uliginosa  WUld.  Taller.  Leaves  obovate.  S.  aurita  Willd. 
Dwarfer.  Leaves  roundish  obovate,  smaller  by  half.  Mr.  Forbes  has  noticed 
that  a  variety  was  growing  in  the  Woburn  plantations  which  was  about  I  ft. 
or  1  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  had  its  leaves  truly  obovate.    Koch  has  deemed  the 

,  S.  cladostemma  Hayne  Dendr.  Ft.f  p.  191.  and  fig.  B,  c,  a  singular  variety  of 
S.  aurita,  and  characterised  it  as  having  2, 3,  or  4  stamens  to  a  flower,  and 
these  with  their  filaments  connate  to  beyond  the  middle.  We  have  a  spe- 
cimen obtained  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  S.  aurita  micro- 
ph^lla,  whose  leaves  are  oblong,  and  do  not  look  of  the  affinity  of  S.  aurita. 
Smith  judged  (Flor.  Brit,  and  Eng.  Fl.)  the  S.  caprea  pumila,  folio  subro- 
tundo,  subtus  incano,  of  Dillenius  in  Ran  Syn.,  to  be  a  dwarf  variety  of  S 
aurita ;  but  Mr.  Borrer  has  expressed,  in  Eng.  Bot.  Svpp.,  t  2733.,  his 
opinion  that  this  "  is  probably  a  synonyme  of  S.  ambigua." 

•  96.  S.  latifoxlia  Forbes.    The  broad-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  118. 

The  Sates.    The  female  it  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  118. ;  sod  fig.  118.  in  p.  1625. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  broadly  elliptic,  distantly  denticulated  towards  the 
base,  and  finely  serrated  towards  the  point.  Stigmas  half-moon-shaped,  ser- 
rated, glabrous,  and  large.  Capsules  ovate,  silky,  and  footstalked.  Bractea 
ovate,  hairy.  Style  about  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob^  p.  235.)  Na- 
tive country  not  stated.  Flowering  in  March.  A  straggling  plant,  with  strong, 
round,  pubescent  branches,  which  are  of  a  brown  fuscous  colour,  and  be- 
come nearly  glabrous  towards  the  lower  end  in  autumn.  Leaves  of  a  large 
elliptical  form,  a  little  heart-shaped  and  unequal  at  the  base;  above,  green 
ana  shining ;  beneath,  glaucous,  downy,  and  reticulated ;  the  margins  re- 
motely denticulated,  and  nearly  entire  towards  the  base ;  finely  serrated  at  the 
apex.  Footstalks  \  in.  long,  and  pubescent.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long  when  at 
maturity.  A  kind  quite  distinct  from  every  other  of  this  section,  and  re- 
markable for  the  breadth  of  its  leaves,  which  differ  in  texture  from  those  of 
S.  grisoph^lla,  that  are  also  broad.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield, 
and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

2  97.  S.  ca'prea  L.    The  Goat  Willow,  or  the  great  round-leaved  Sallow. 

IsknMeation.  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  144a  «  {Smith) ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  70S.,  exduchrely  of  the  cynonTme 
of  Ft.  Dan.  (Smith) ;  Hayne  Abblld.,  p.  249. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 1488.  ;  Reet'f  Cy do,,  No.  126. ; 
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"i.    S.  ctirea  *<**,  part  of,  Kach  Cemm.,  p.  31 

**f  Withy. 
rrHxwa,    The  umiae  caprtn  i«mi  to  have  origtuted 
catkin*,  u  exemplified  in  the  wooden  cutofth*  ver „     F  . ,  .  .     . 

\eSttti'    Both  Kin  in  figured  In  So/.   FfW.,  and  both  In  ("/rrw  .<(■*■«. 

iLfTartiwI.     Hn(fra.Hal.,t.3.  f.  1..S.  I.  SI.  f  ».  h.  c   [AniMl;   ifnvne  Abtrtld.,  t.  19!.  j    Enf,  Bot, 

t.  I'M  ,  9*1  WDb.,  No.  IK.  |  OUT  A  18W.I  from  the  34.  Wo*.;  Md  Jl«,  IS34-,  repmontlng  Ibe 


>le  Tngui,  tneir  uneuke,    [SmiH  In 


:&.  1333-.  from  the  Sal-  Wo*.  :  and  M-  US4.,  reprew 
iSomHMl'iSi/.^ul..l.C6,fi7.;  HldJ^.  122.  in  p.  If 


it/«T.  Charge.  Stem  erect.  Leaves 
roundish-ovate,  pointed,  ser- 
rated, waved;  pale  and  downy 
beneath.  Stipules  somewhat 
cresceot-shaped.  Catkins  oval. 
Ovary  stalked,  ovate.silky.  Stig- 
mas nearly  sessile,  and  undivided 
Capsules  swelling.  {Smith  E. 
F.)  A  native  of  Britain,  in  woods  and  dry  pastures,  common ;  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  The  following  traits  are  derived  from  Smith's  fuller 
description  in  his 
Xnglufi  Flora  .-  —  "A 
moderate-sized  tree, 
with  spreading,  round, 
brown  or  purplish 
branches,  minutely 
downy  when  young. 
Leaves  larger  and 
broader  than  in  any 
Other  of  the  genus;  of 
a  deep  green  above, 
with  a  downy  rib;  . 
white  underneath,  or 
rather  glaucous,  veiny, 
densely  clothed  with  - 
soft,  white,  cottony 
down ;  generallybroaa- 
ly  ovate,  approaching 
to  orbicular,  with  a 
sharp  point ;  some- 
times more  elliptical, 
either  rounded  or 
slightly  heart-shaped 
at  the  base;  varying 
in  length  from  S  in.  to 
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3 in.;  the  margin  wavy, and  more  or  less  strongly  serrated.  Footstalks, 
stout,  downy.  Catkins  numerous,  much  earlier  than  the  foliage,  and 
almost  sessile."  This  tree,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes, "  distinguishes  itself, 
in  the  spring,  by  being  loaded  with  handsome  yellow  blossoms  before  any  of 
its  leaves  appear.  The  catkins,"  both  of  the  male  and  the  female,  "are  broader 
and  shorter  than  in  most  of  the  species  with  crowded  flowers."  "This  species," 
Mr.  Forbes  observes, "  has  several  very  valuable  qualities.  The  bark  serves 
the  Highlanders  for  tanning,  and  is  no  indifferent  substitute  for  the  cinchona 
in  agues.  The  wood,  being  white,  tough,  and  smooth  in  grain,  forms  excellent 
hurdles,  and  good  handles  for  hatchets.  It  is  also  used  for  charcoal,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  &c.  The  catkins  are  much  resorted  to 
by  bees  for  honey."  (Sal*  Wob.,  p.  243.)  According  to  Mitchell,  it  is  the 
best  underwood  for  coppices  that  we  nave.  It  makes  good  fences ;  and 
sheep-hurdles  made  of  it  will  last  a  year  or  two  longer  than  those  made  of 
hazel ;  and  they  will  suit  every  situation,  wet  or  dry.  (Dendrologia,  p.  56.) 
The  flowering  branches  of  this  species  are  called  palms,  and  are  gathered  by 
children  on  Easter  Sunday ;  the  relics  of  the  Catholic  ceremony  formerly 
performed  in  commemoration  of  the  entry  of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem. 
(See  Dr.  Johnston's  Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.) 

•  

A  98.  &  sphacela^ta  Smith.    The  vnthered-pomted-leaved  Willow, 

or  Sallow. 


Swnonymes.    &  cftprea  Tar.  Koch  Contm.,p.  38. ;  a.  ctprea  b  warn,  utrpat. 
sphacelata  SmUk\  for  the  &  populifbUa  Schleicher."  {Forbet  in  SaL  Wob.) 
The  Sexes.    Both  texei  are  described  in  Eng.  FLt  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot,  U  2333. j  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  1SL  i  and  Jig.  131.  in  p.  1825. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  even,  veiny,  entire,  or 
slightly  serrated ;  downy  on  both  sides ;  discoloured  at  the  point.  Stipules 
half-heart-shaped,  toothed,  erect.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  silky. 
Stigmas  notched,  longer  than  the  style.  (Smith  Eng.  FL)  A  native  of 
Britain;  found,  in  Scotland,  near  the  head  of  Loch  lay ;  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May.  A  small  bushy  tree,  5  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  the  young  branches 
very  soft  with  dense,  hoary,  short,  velvet-like  down.  Leaves,  in  like  manner, 
soft  and  downy,  especially  when  first  opening;  always  of  a  greyish  aspect ; 
their  shape  obovate  or  elliptical,  with  a  small  oblique  point;  their  length 
14 in.,  perhaps  2$  in.  at  their  full  growth;  the  margin  either  quite  entire,  or 
slightly,  sparingly,  and  unequally  serrated ;  the  upper  side  light  green,  clothed 
with  fine  down,  which  finally  disappears ;  under  more  downy,  with  a  pro- 
minent rib  and  veins,  hoary,  not  glaucous ;  the  tip,  from  its  earliest  formation, 
nearly  naked,  green  or  brownish,  soon  looking  as  if  blasted  or  withered, 
and  assuming  a  tawny  hue.  The  footstalks  are  shortish,  and  thickly  downy. 
Catkins  on  short  hairy  stalks,  ljin.  long  when  matured.  Very  distinct 
from  every  other  British  willow  that  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen  j  and  readily 
known  by  its  whitish  woolly  leaves,  which  are  always  more  or  less  marked 
with  holes,  and  the  larger  ones  of  which  are  serrated  in  their  adult  state. 

Group  xvii.     Nigric&ntes  Borrer. 

Shrubs  with  long  Branches,  or  small  Trees.     Mostly  Sallows. 


A  group  as  difficult  to  define  as  are  the  kinds  of  which  it  is  constituted. 
Stamens  2  to  a  flower.  Ovary  stalked,  glabrous  or  silky.  Style  more  or 
less  2-cleft.  In  leaves,  many  of  the  kinds  approach  those  of  the  group 
Cinereae  very  nearly,  having  ovate  or  obovate  ones ;  but  the  leaves  are  less 
wrinkled.  Plants  shrubs  with  long  branches,  or  small  trees.  (Hook.  Br* 
Ft.,  ed.  2.)    The  term  Nigricantes  has  been  applied  to  this  group,  not,  as  it 
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•  has  been  supposed,  in  allusion  to  the  leaves  of  the  kinds  of  which  it  is  con- 
stituted turning  black  in  drying,  but  to  mark  their  affinity  to  &  nigricans 
Smith, '  a  well-tnown  individual  of  their  number.  (JBorrer  in  Eng.  Bot. 
SupgL,  t.  2795.)  In  this  case,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  characters  of  8. 
nigricans  Smith  are  pretty  well  representative  of  those  of  each  of  the  kinds 
of  the  group.  Some  of  the  characters  of  S.  nigricans  Smith  are  described 
below,  No.  108.  According  to  Mr.  Borrer  (Eng.  Bot.  SuppL  t  2729,)  it 
is  doubtful,  in  application  to  almost  every  kind  of  the  group,  whether  it 
is  a  species  or  not. 

It  is  shown,  under  the  preceding  group,  that  Mr.  Borrer  professes 
himself  not  acquainted  with  all  the  Kinds  of  that  group  and  this ;  and 
that  he  may,  therefore,  have  placed  some  of  them  wrongly.  It  may  in- 
terest the  lovers  of  broad  grounds  of  distinction  in  species  to  Know 
that  Koch,  who  has  applied  this  principle  to  the  willows,  has  included 
several  of  the  kinds  in  this  group,  which  are  treated  below  as  distinct  spe- 
cies, in  one  species.  Under  his  species  S.  phylicifolia,  he  has  cited  S.  pny- 
licifolia  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  ii.  1442.,  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  659.,  exclusively  of  the 
synonyme  of  Smith,  Wahlenb.  Fl.Lapp.,  No.  462. ;  S.  stylosa  Dec.;  S.  stylaris 
Sertnge ;  S.  hastata  Hoppe j  and  S.  hybrids  Hoffm. ;  as  synonymes :  and  the 
following  as  being  still  the  species,  under  a  more  or  less  varied  form,  —  S. 
nigricans  Smith,  S.Ammaanidna  Willd.,  S.  Andersonuma  Smith,  S.  xpiraesefolia 
WUUL  ex  Link,  S.  rupestris  Smith,  S.  Forstermna  Smith,  S.  hirta  Smith,  S. 

-.  cotinifolia  Smith,  and  S.  ttlmifdlia  Hort.  BeroL  He  has  intimated,  besides, 
that  several  of  the  kinds  distinguished  by  Schleicher  also  belong  to  this 
species.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  where  he  has 
followed  Koch  wholly,  has  added  to  Koch's  S.  phylicifolia  the  kinds  S. 
rfamascena  Forbes  and  S.  Borreriana  Smith.  Relatively  to  the  principle  of 
rendering  species  in  the  willows  thus  comprehensive,  Mr.  Borrer  makes  the 
following  remark  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2702. :  —  "  We  have  repeatedly 
disclaimed  all  dogmatical  decision  as  to  what  are  species  among  the  willows ; 
nor  have  we  ever  denied  the  probability  that  many  of  those  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  think  it  expedient  to  propose  as  distinct 
may  be,  in  reality,  mere  seminal  varieties  or  hybrids.  This  being  admitted, 
the  further  admission  can  scarcely  be  withheld,  that  those  botanists  may 
possibly  be  correct  in  their  views  who  regard,  in  some  instances,  as  species 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  sections  of  the  genus."  Mr.  Borrer 
has  added,  "  Of  these  facile  prtneeps  is  Koch,  whose  lucid  De  Salicibus 
Europ&is  Commentatio  displays  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject."  With  regard  to  the  details  of  Koch's  adjudication  of  the  above- 
cited  species  S.  jriiylicifolia,  Mr.  Borrer  gives  the  following  corrective 
notices,  which,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  we  give  below :  — 

Under  S.danmscen&  Forbes,  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,t.2709.,it  is  remarked, w Koch 
would,  no  doubt,  refer  S.  t/amascena,  as  he  does  its  affinities,  S.  Andersontofia, 
S.  nigricans,  &c,  to  Wahlenberg's  S.  phylicifolia ;  but  those  botanists  would 
scarcely  have  appropriated  the  name  to  willows  of  this  set,  had  they  been 
aware  of  the  fact  tnat  the  original  Lapland  specimen  of  S.  jphylicifolia  in 
the  Linnaean  herbarium  is  indubitably,  as  was  long  since  stated  by  Smith, 
the  S.  jphylicifolia  of  Eng.  Bot.,  t  1958.  This  last  is  united  by  Koch,  with 
numerous  affinities,  to  S.  arbuscula  of  Wahlenberg,  which  he  regards  as  the 
S.  arbuscula  of  the  Linnaean  Flora  Suecica"  Under  S.  tenuifdlia  Smith  this 
remark  occurs  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2795. :  —  "  S.  tenuifotia  and  S.  rupes- 
tris are  so  nearly  allied,  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  point  out  satisfactory 
distinctions ;  yet  Koch  places  S.  tenuifdlia  under  S.  arbuscula,  and  S.  ru- 
pestris under  S.  johylidfolia."  Under  S.  petrae^a  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  t.  2725., 
is  this  remark :  —  "  It  is  surely  by  error  that  Koch  has  placed  S.  petrae^a 
under  his  S.  arbuscula,  with  S.  phylicifolia  of  Smith ;  and  not  under  his  own 
S.  /mylicifdlia,  with  &  Amm&nnidna  and  its  affinities.*' 
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m  99.  S.  AUSTHA  lis  Forbes.    The  southern  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  10SL 

The  Sexes.    Tbe  female  is  deieribed  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  Mo.  103. ;  and  our  Jig.  103.  in  p.  162L 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  serrated ;  glaucous  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  heart-shaped,  serrated,  and  downy.  Catkins  appearing  before 
the  leaves.  Ovary  glabrous,  stalked.  Styles  longer  than  the  divided 
stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  205.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824, 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  A  low,  upright,  bushy  shrub,  with  red- 
dish brown  downy  branches.  The  leaves  from  l£in.  to  2  in.  in  length, 
and  about  1  in.  in  breadth)  of  an  ovate-elliptic  shape,  acute  at  the  point ; 
their  margins  slightly  serrated ;  upper  surface  dull  green,  and  a  little  downy; 
beneath,  glaucous,  and  more  downy,  but  ultimately  becoming  nearly  gla- 
brous, particularly  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season.  Catkins  on  short  stalks, 
erect;  about  1  in.  long.  "  Unfit  for  any  useful  purpose."  (Forbes.)  There 
are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Hackney 

.    arboretum. 

•  100.  S.  vaudb'nsis  Forbes.    The  Vaudois  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  117. 

The  Sexes.    Tbe  female  it  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  117.  j  and  our  Jig,  117.  in  p.  1624. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sf-c.  Leaves  elliptical,  serrated ;  dark  green,  shining  and  villous 
above ;  glaucous,  reticulated,  and  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  rounded, 
toothed.  Branches  reddish,  downy.  Ovary  ovate,  stalked,  downy.  Style 
rather  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  233.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  A  low, 
spreading,  bushy  shrub,  with  slender,  round,  downy  branches,  which  are  at 
first  reddish,  but  become  of  a  dark  sooty  brown  colour  after  the  first  year. 
Leaves  elliptical,  somewhat  obovate,  with  oblique  points,  entire  towards 
the  base,  serrated  above ;  lower  leaves  small,  rounded,  slightly  crenate,  and 
becoming  ultimately  nearly  glabrous ;  upper  ones  dull  green  and  villous 
above ;  but  glaucous  and  reticulated  with  large  prominent  veins  beneath, 

_  and  downy*  The  young  ones  are > purplish,  on  luxuriant  shoots,  above 
2  in.  long  and  1  in.  in  breadth,  but  in  their  general  habit  little  more  than  1  in. 
in  length ;  all  of  rather  a  thin  texture,  losing  their  pubescence  when  nearly 
full  grown.  Footstalks  of  a  middling  size,  downy  and  purplish.  Catkins 
above  1  in.  in  length.  A  very  distinct  kind.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn 
and  Flitwick,  and  in  the  Hackney  and  Gold  worth  arboretums. 

si  101.  S.  grisophy'lla  Forbes.    The  grey-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  1191. 

The  Sexes.    The  male  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal  Wob.,  No.  119. ;  and  our  fig.  119.  in  p.  1625. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  denticulated ;  shining  above,  reticu- 
lated and  downy  beneath.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped,  serrated,  pubes- 
cent. Catkins  nearly  I  in.  long,  obtuse,  on  short  thick  stalks.  Bracteas 
elliptic  and  silky.  (Sal.  Wob.t  p.  237.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced 
in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  This  is  a  strong-growing  plant; 
the  branches  round,  hairy,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  somewhat  angu- 
lar when  young.  Buds  large,  purplish  when  fully  grown.  Leaves  from  2£in. 
to  3  in.  long,  and  1}  in.  broad ;  rounded  at  the  base ;  above,  dull  green  and 
shining,  besprinkled  with  many  minute  hairs ;  beneath,  pubescent,  reticu- 
lated, and  of  a  whitish  hue,  with  denticulated  margins ;  the  substance  of 
the  leaves  of  a  thick  coriaceous  texture.  Footstalks  nearly  4m.  long,  of 
a  purple  colour,  and  much  dilated  at  the  base.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long 
when  fully  expanded ;  bursting  forth  before  the  expansion-  of  the  leaves. 
There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Flitwick ;  also  in  the  Hackney  arbore- 
tum. 
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m  102.  S.  lacu'stri*  Forbes.    The  Lake  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.    Forbet  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  116. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  if  described  and  figured  in  Sai.  Wob. 

Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  116. ;  and  our  Jig.  116.  in  p.  lfiM. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptical,  serrated ;  dull  green  and  villous  above ; 
glaucous,  reticulated,  and  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated,  often  cloven.  Ovary  stalked,  awl-shaped,  glabrous.  Style  twice 
the  length  of  the  ovate  notched  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  231.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  March.  "  A  straggling- 
growing  shrub,  with  round,  dark,  villous,  pendulous  branches,  greyish  brown 
when  young,  and  thickly  covered  with  a  short 'pubescence,  which  continues 
on  the  preceding  year's  shoots.  Leaves  serrated,  elliptical ;  dull  green,  vil- 
lous above ;  glaucous,  pubescent,  and  reticulated  with  prominent  veins  be- 
neath ;  entire  at  the  base,  with  short  obliquepoints.  Footstalks  brown  above^ 
•pale  and  downy  beneath,  like  the  midrib.  Catkins  from  1  in.  to  1 J  in.  long. 
Readily  distinguished  from  S.  crassifoha  by  its  pendulous  branches  and  bushy 
mode  of  growth.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick  -r 
also  in  the  Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums. 

m  103.  S.  crassifovlia  Forbes.    The  thick-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  115.  , 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  aud  figured  in  Sal  Wob. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  115. ;  andjfe.  llSJn  p.  1691 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-elliptical,  often  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  point- 
ed, bluntly  serrated,  pubescent,  glaucous  beneath.  Branches  downy.  Sti- 
{mles  half-heart-shaped,  serrated.  Ovary  ovate  lanceolate,  glabrous.  Style 
onger  than  the  obtuse  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  229.)  A  foreign  species ;. 
but  the  date  of  its  introduction  is  not  stated.  It  flowers,  in  the  Woburn  col- 
lection, in  April  and  May.  A  bushy  shrub,  about  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  with 
dark  green  downy  branches,  very  soft  to  the  touch  when  young.  Leaves, 
from  1  in.  to  1 £  in.  broad,  distinctly  and  bluntly  serrated  ;  the  serratures 
somewhat  glandular;  upper  surface  dark  green,  shining,  and  pubescent; 
beneath,  glaucous,  veiny,  and  reticulated  with  many,  prominent  veins :  the 
substance  of  the  leaves  is  thick,  and  rather  coriaceous.  Footstalks  stout, 
downy,  dilated  at  die  base.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves ;  at  first 
short,  but  ultimately  2  in.  lone.  Nearly  allied  to  S.  cotinifolia;  but  differing 
from  it  in  the  thickness  and  downiness  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  in  its  obtuse 
stigmas  and  nectary.  It  also  grows  much  stronger,  and  the  branches  are 
more  brittle.  (There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Flitwick ;  also  in  the  Hack- 
ney arboretum. 

A  104.  S.  cotinifoxlia  Smith.    The  Cotinus,  or  Quince,  leaved  Sallow*  or 

Willow. 

Identification.    Smith  Ft.  Br.,  p.  1066. ;  Eng.  Hot.,  1. 1403. ;  Rees't  Cycle,  No.  ISO. ;  Willd^Sp.  Ft., 

4.  p.  70S. ;  Eug.  Fl.,  4.  p.  220. ;  Forbea  in  SaL  Wob..  No.  114. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  3.,  p.  430. 
Synonymes.    S.  apadicea  Viliars's  Damp*.,  3777. ;  S.  phylicifMia  var.  Koch  Comm.%  p.  48. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  it  described  in  Eng.  FL,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1403. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  114. ;  ova  Jig.  1336. ;  sad  Jig.  114.  in  p.  1624. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  spreading,  downy. 
Leaves  broadly  elliptical,  nearly  orbicular,  slightly 
toothed,  glaucous  and  downy,  with  rectangular  veins 
beneath.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  notched  stigmas. 
(Smith  Eng.  FL)  A  native  of  Britain,  in  woods  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  about  2  ft.  high,  but  sometimes, 
if  sheltered,  attaining  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  always 
upright,  with  straight,  round,  brown,  downy,  moderately 
spreading  branches.  Leaves  1  in.  or  1^  in.  long,  and 
lin.  wide;  flat,  broadly  elliptical,  frequently  almost 
orbicular,  with  a  broad  sharp  point ;  the  base  rounded 
or  obtuse,  the  margins  beset  with  very  shallow  serratures, 
or,  more  generally,  with  small  glandular  teeth;  upper  side  of  a  dull  green, 
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covered  with  minute,  depressed,  scattered  hairs;  under  side  pale,  or  slightly 
glaucous,  more  loosely  hairy,  especially  the  rib  and  transverse  parallel  veins 
the  subdivisions  of  which  compose  a  fine  rectangular  network.  Catkins  much 
earlier  than  the  foliage.  (Ibid.)    This  is  a  readily  distinguished  species ;  and 
the  leaves  are  more  heart-shaped  at  the  base  than  even  those  of  S.  hirta.' 
There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

• 

•  2  105.  S.  hi'rta  Smith.    The  hairy-branched  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1. 1404. ;  Reel's  Cycle,  No.  181.1  Willd.  So.  PL,  4.  pi  096. ;  Smith 
Eng.  Fl.,*.  281. ;  Forbes  In  Sal.  Wob..  Na  113. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3,  The  fink  four  of  these, 
at  least,  relate  to  the  male  only :  the  fifth  relates  to  both  jexes.  See,  also,  under  Synonym*. 

Synonyme.    S.  plcta  Schleicher  is  the  female  of  S.  hlrta.  {Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.) 

The  &mv.  The  male  is  described  in  Eng.  FL,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob.  The  female  is 
described  in  SaL  Wob.,  and  in  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  9. 

Engraving*    Eng.  Bot,  t.  1401 ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  113. ;  and  our  Jig.  113.  in  p.  1623. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  densely  hairy.  Leaves  elliptic-heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  finely  crenate,  downy  on  both  sides.  Stipules  naif-heart- 
shaped,  flat,  toothed,  and  nearly  glabrous.  (Smith  Eng.  Fl.)  A  native  of 
Britain,  in  woods  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  flowering  in  May.  A  small 
tree,  remarkable  for  its  thick,  round,  hoary  branches,  clothed  very  densely 
with  prominent,  close,  horizontal,  soft,  cottony  hairs.  Leaves  elliptic-ob- 
long, a  little  heart-shaped,  or  cut  away,  at  the  base ;  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in 
length,  and  at  least  1  in.  in  breadth ;  sharp-pointed  and  flat,  bordered  with 
shallow  serratures,  or  blunt  notches ;  the  upper  surface  of  a  dull  green, 
minutely  hairy;  under  side  pale  or  glaucous,  and  more  densely  downy, 
particularly  the  rib  and  veins,  which  last  are  reticulated  like  those  of  S. 
cotinifolia 'Stoz'M.  Footstalks  stout,  densely  downy,  lin.  long.  Catkins  1  in. 
or  more  in  length.  (Ibid.)  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Henfield ; 
and  in  the  Goldworth  and  Hackney  arboretums. 

A  106.  S.  rivula'ris  Forbes.     The  River  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  102. 

The  sex*    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.    Sal.  Won.,  Na  102. ;  and  our  Jig.  108.  in  p.  1621. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  elliptical,  glabrous ;  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath  when  young;  dark  green  on  their  upper  surface.  Stipules 
rounded,  serrated.  Catkins  obtuse,  short.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, slightly  downy.  Style  about  the  length  of  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal. 
Wok,  p.  203.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824;  and  flowering, 
in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  May.  An  erect-growing  shrub, 
with  dark  mahogany-coloured  branches,  nearly  perpendicular  in  their  mode 
of  growth,  copiously  marked  with  yellow  dots;  the  young  ones  green  and 
pubescent.  Leaves  from  lin.  to  H  in.  long,  with  short  oblique  points  ; 
generally  unequal  at  the  base ;  finely  serrated ;  green  and  villous  above 
when  young ;  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath,  but  soon  losing  their  glaucous 
hue,  and  much  of  their  pubescence ;  the  older  leaves  are  bright  green,  and 
almost  glabrous  on  both  sides.  Footstalks  rather  long,  slender.  Catkins 
on  short  thick  stalks,  scarcely  1  in.  long.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn, 
Flitwick,  Goldworth,  and  Hackney.  In  the  latter  arboretum  is  a  Variety 
named  S.  rivularis  minor  Lodd.  Catted.  1836. 

t  107.  S.  atropuepuxrea  Forbes.    The  dark-purpie-branched  Willow,  or 

Sallow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  156. 
The  Sexes.    The  male  is  described  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated;  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  unequal 
at  the  base;  dark  green,  shining  above ;  glaucous  and  finely  hairy  beneath. 
Footstalks  nearly  lin.  long,  downy.  Stipules,  very  large,  naif-heart- 
shaped,  serrated,  glabrous.  Filaments  yellow.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  284.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April.  This 
is  a  low  tree,  with  darkish  brown  branches,  afterwards  inclining  to  purple, 
which  are  copiously  covered  with  minute  hairs,  and  marked  with  small 

5k 
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yellow  spots,  and  «re  very  brittle.  The  leaves  are  from  1J  in.  to  2  in.  long, 
and  nearly  1 J  in.  in  breadth,  when  folly  grown ;  of  an  ovate,  or  somewhat 
tieaf>l%e,  shape  at  their  base,  and  oblique  at  their  tip.  Upper  surface 
dark  green  and  shining;  tmderneath,  veiny,  minutely  hairy,  and  glaucous. 
Footstalks  nearly  1  in.  long,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  downy.  This 
species,  although  k  bears  some  resemblance  to  S.  rivularis,  is  yet  very 
distinct.    The  young  shoots  are  brittle,  and  not  adapted  for  basketwork. 

A  108.  S.  coriavcea  Forbes.    The  cormeeou&Jecrved,  or  leathery,  Willow,  or 

Sallow. 

Identification*    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  112. 

The  feee.    Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob.     ' 

Engraving*.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  112.  ;  and  wuflg.  118.  in  p.l(B& 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptical,  slightly  obovate,  acute,  denticulated,  crisped, 
pubescent,  reticulated  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stamens  long,  white.  Anthers 
4^-celled,  yellow.  Catkins  of  the  female  about  i  in.  long,  thick,  obtuse. 
Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  very  downy.  Style  longer  than  the 
deeply  parted  stigmas.  Bractea  ovate-lanceolate,  hairy.  Stipules  rounded, 
serrated1,  glabrous.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  223.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Intro- 
duced in  ?  1825,  and  flowering  in  March.  This  is  a  low-growing  bushy 
shrub,  attaining  to  the  height  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  round  pubescent  branches, 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  remotely  marked  with  yellow  spots.  Leaves  about 
2 in.  long,  elliptic-obovate,  acute;  margins  denticulated,  crisped;  upper  sur- 
face of  a  dull  shining  green,  besprinkled  with  minute  appressed  hairs ; 
glaucous  beneath,  pubescent,  with  a  prominent  midrib,  and  with  arched  hairy 
veins;  the  substance  of  the  leaves  of  a  thick  leathery  texture.  Footstalks 
stoutish  and  yellow.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long,  densely  downy  before  they 
are  exoanded.    There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  FKtwick,  and  Hackney. 

a  ^09.  S.  nigricans  Smith.    The  dark  broad-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 1813.  r  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4,  p.  659.  j  Smith  Eng.  Ft.,  4.  p.  172. ; 

Forbes  In  Sal.  Wob.,No.  37. :  Hook.  Br.  FL.ed.  S. 
Spaonyme.    8.  jphyticiftUa  0  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1442.,  FL  Lapp.,  No.  350.  t.  8.  f.  c.   {Smith  from  Herb. 

Lin,),  Koch  Cousin.,  p.  41. 
fke  Sestet.    Smith  has  described  both  sexes  in  Eng.  FL ;  the  female  from  Lapland  specimens :  the 

male  la  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Wob.    The  5.  nigrescent  Schl.,  female,  is  figured  in  Sat.  Wob., 

as  the  female  of  &  nigricans  Smith.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  flowers  of  the  female  have  been 

found  wild  in  Britain.  {Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  ft.) 
Engravings.    Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  t  8.  f.  c;  Eng.  Bot,  1 12I& ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  37. ;  and  our  Jig.  Si.  in 

p.  161L 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  elliptic4anceolate,  acute,  crenate ;  glabrous,  with  a 
downy  rib,  above ;  glaucous  beneath.  Stamens  2,  thrice  the  length  of  the 
hairy  bractea.  Ovary  lanceolate,  downy,  on  a  short  downy  stalk.  (Snath 
•Eng.  FL)  The  male  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  in  fens,  osier  grounds, 
woods,  and  thickets.  The  female  plant  in  the  Woburn  collection  is  the 
S.  nigricans  of  Schleicher,  which  was  introduced  about  1825,  or  before. 
The  male  plant  in  the  Woburn  collection  forms  a  large  bushy  shrub, 
scarcely  attaining  the  height  or  form  of  a  tree,  with  upright,  round,  stout, 
rather  brittle  branches,  glabrous,  except  when  young.  The  catkins  appear 
in  April,  much  earlier  than  the  foliage ;  and  those  of  the  males,  when  full 
grown,  are  H  in.  long.  The  leaves  are  from  1  in.  to  1  Jin.  broad,  and  from 
4  in.  to  5  in.  long.  According  to  Smith,  S.  nigricans  is  of  no  use  in  the  arts. 
JTiere  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and  Hackney. 

A  1 10.  S.  Andbrsoxiakna  Smith.  Anderson's  Willow,  or  the  Green  Mountain 

Sallow. 

Idtnt&coUon.    SraMh  Eng.  Bot,  2S4S. ;  Rees*s  Cycle,  No.  123. j  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  22S. :  Forbes  in  SaL 

Wob.,  No.  109. }  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 
Synonyme.    S.  phrlicifolia  var.  Koch  Contm. 

The  Sexe*.    The  female  Is  described  in  Eng.  Ft.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot  and  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bet,  t  8343. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  109. ;  and  our  fig.  109.  in  p.  IffiS. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Stem  upright.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  finely  notched* 
slightly  downy,  paler  beneath.  Stipules  half-ovate,  nearly  glabrous.  Branches 
minutely  downy.    Ovary  glabrous ;  its  stalks  almost  equal  to  the  bractea. 
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Style  cloven,  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.  (Smith  Eng.  Ft)  A  native  of 
Scotland,  on  the  Breadalbane  Mountains ;  and  England,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne  below  Newcastle.  Stem  bushy ;  its  branches,  which  are  green  the  first 
summer,  and  afterwards  of  a  sooty  brown,  are  clothed  with  dense,  short, 
curved  down,  which  finally  disappears  from  the  older  ones.  Leaves  of  a 
rich  bright  green,  blackish  when  dried,  from  1  in.  to  l^in.  long,  broadly 
elliptical,  acute,  scarcely  pointed,  fiat,  finely  crenate,  or  copiously  and  bluntly 
serrated ;  paler,  but  not  glaucous,  underneath ;  more  or  less  downy  on  both 
aides,  especially  the  midrib  and  veins,  with  minute  hairs,  their  substance 
thin  anefphnnt ;  the  very  young  ones  silky.  Footstalks  downy,  and  rather 
short.  Catkins  of  ripe  capsules  not  above  1  in.  long.  (Ibid.)  There  are 
plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and  Hackney. 

Varieties.  Mr.  Forbes  states  that  he  has  three  varieties  of  S.  Andersonubta,  in 
one  of  which  the  catkins  are  much  shorter,  and  the  capsules  more  loosely 
set  on  the  rachis,  or  axis,  of  the  catkin,  than  in  the  one  figured  in  the  Sake- 
turn  Wobumente.  {Sal.  Wob.) 

■  111.  &  damasgexna  Forbes.   The  Damson -leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.  Forbes  In  SaL  Wob.,  No.  157. ;  Bor.  In  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2709. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl., 
ed.  3. 

Synonymes.  8.  damascenifoUa  Amiersm  M88. ;  S.  phjUcifolia  Lin.,  a  state  of,  LtndL  Synops.  Br. 
FL.p.  £34. 

The  Sixes.  The  female  is  described  in  SaL  Wob..  and  described  in  Eng.  Bot.  Smpjpi.  **  Mr.  Ander- 
son possessed  both  sexes,  but  we  have  seen  the  female  only."  {Borrer.) 

EngraMng.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  2709. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Upright.  Young  shoots  densely  hairy.  Leaves  ovate,  or 
rhomboidal,  bluntly  toothed ;  silky  when  young ;  at  length  nearly  glabrous ; 
green  on  both  surfaces.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped.  Catkins,  with  the 
flowers  in  blossom,  longer  than  the  floral  leaves.  Bracteas  (scales)  obovate. 
Ovary  stalked,  glabrous.  Style  divided,  longer  than  the  diverging  stigmas. 
(Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL)    Perhaps  too  nearly  allied  to  S.  Andersonidna 

,  to  be  properly  regarded  as  a  species.  In  that,  the  leaves,  especially  the 
lower  ones,  are  more  oblong,  ana  their  under  side  is  not  so  absolutely  devoid 
of  a  glaucous  tinge ;  the  catkins  are  shorter,  and  rarely  overtop  the  larger, 
and  generally  leaf-like,  bracteas  of  the  catkin.  The  flowers,  except  that  they 
are  more  loosely  set,  and  their  bracteas  (scales)  more  oblong  and  blacker, 
are  very  nearly  the  same  in  structure.  If  the  footstalk  of  the  germen  is 
sometimes  naked  (a  state  which  we  have  not  seen),  it  is  usually  hairy.  (Ibid.) 
The  late  Mr.  G.  Anderson  communicated  to  Mr.  Borrer,  in  1813,  under  the 
manuscript  name  of  S.  damascenifdlia,  the  S.  damascena  Forbes,  as  a  species 
obtained  from  the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  borders,  that  he  had  cultivated 
for  five  years.  The  flowers  appear  with  the  young  leaves,  about  the  middle 
of  April.  The  plant  is  a  very  upright  shrub,  about  12ft.  high.  The  follow- 
ing description  is  quoted  from  Mr.  Forbes  :  —  "  Stem  and  branches  erect, 
of  a  dark  brown  mahogany  colour,  copiously  marked  with  small  yellow 
spots ;  round  and  brittle.  The  leaves  are  from  1  in.  to  l±in.  long,  and 
rather  more  than  £  in.  in  breadth,  of  an  elliptic  figure,  bluntly  serrated ; 
the  serratures  furnished  with  glands  towards  the  points  of  the  leaf;  deep 
green  and  shining  above/reticulated  and  glabrous  beneath ;  the  prominent 
arched  veins  only  besprinkled  with  a  few  long  hairs;  the  young  leaves 
hairy,  but  ultimately  losing  their  pubescence  and  their  glaucous  hue.  Foot 
stalks  long,  slender,  downy  on  both  sides,  and  brown.  The  leaves  and 
young  twigs  of  this  species  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  damson  plum, 
and  of  S.  Andersonidna.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•  112.  S.  Anson l?na  Forbes.    Anson's  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  107. 
The  Se*et.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  107.  j  and  ova  Jig.  107.  in  p.  1622. 

Spec.  Char., $c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  bluntly  and  deeply  serrated, glabrous; 
bright  green  and  shining  above ;  beneath,  glaucous  and  besprinkled  with 
minute  appressed  hairs.    Stipules  large,  rounded,  serrated,  glabrous.  Ovary 
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ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  downy.     Style  thick,  glabrous,  twke  the  length  of 
the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  213.)     A  native  of  Switzerland.    In- 
troduced " 
in  March 
mahogany-coloured 

year ;  the  younger  ones  reddish  brown  and  pubescent.  Leaves  from  1  in. 
to  Uin.  long,  bluntly  and  deeply  serrated,  sometimes  a  little  wavy  and  un- 
equal at  the  base;  green  and  shining  above,  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath,  but 
ultimately  becoming  nearly  glabrous  on  both  sides :  the  young  leaves  are 
very  hairy  when  first  expanded.  Footstalks  4  in.  long,  brown  and  downy. 
Catkins  appearing  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  This  species,  Mr. 
Forbes  observes,  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Its  very  dark  mahogany- 
coloured  branches,  which  are  of  a  deeper  hue  than  even  those  of  S.  bf  color 
and  S.  nigricans,  readily  distinguish  it  from  any  other  species.  There  are 
plants  at  Henfield. 

*  113.  S.  Helvetica  Forbes.    The  Swiss  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification    Fcnbes  In  Sal  Wob.,  No.  159. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  u  described  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated ;  green,  shining,  and  silky 
above ;  glaucous  and  hairy  underneath.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated.  Catkins  often  recurved,  about  1  in.  in  length.  Ovary  ovate, 
silky,  stalked.  Style  divided.  Stigmas  notched.  {Sal.  Wob.,  p.  287.)  A 
native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April,  and  again 
in  August,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey.  This  is  a  bushy 
tree,  somewhat  resembling  S.  Andersontana  in  form  of  leaves  and  mode 
of  growth.  In  the  Woburn  salictum,  it  grows  to  about  14  ft.  high,  with 
greenish  brown,  round,  villous  branches,  which  are  copiously  marked  with 
yellow  dots.  Leaves  from  l^in.  to  nearly  2  in.  long,  and  about  ljin. 
in  breadth ;  ovate,  acute,  sometimes  hollowed  out  at  the  base,  finely  ser- 
rated ;  green  and  shining  above ;  glaucous,  and  besprinkled  with  minute 
hairs  underneath.  Footstalks  above  \  in.  long,  villous,  like  the  midrib.  A 
very  distinct  species. 

*  1 14.  S.  fi'rm a  Forbes.    The  famJeaved  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  106. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  to  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  106. ;  and  am  fig.  106.  in  p.  1622. 

Spec.  Char.yfrc.  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base ;  green, 
shining,  and  villous  above ;  glaucous  and  minutely  hairy  beneath.  Stipules 
large,  rounded,  glabrous.  Catkins  above  1  in.  long,  nearly  sessile.  Ovary 
ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  glabrous.  Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas. 
(Sal.  Wob.,  p.  211.)  A  straggling  bushy  shrub,  flowering,  in  the  willow 
garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  March  or  April,  and  again  in  August ;  with 
dark  brown  glabrous  branches,  much  resembling  S.  dura  in  colour  and  mode 
of  growth ;  but  the  leaves  are  very  different  in  shape,  being  elliptical,  broader 
above  the  middle,  and  furnished  with  shallow  serratures :  in  their  surfaces 
they  have  no  material  difference.  Leaves  about  2  in.  long ;  often  obtuse  and 
unequal  at  the  base ;  green,  shining,  and  somewhat  villous  above ;  glaucous 
and  besprinkled,  with  minute  hairs  beneath ;  both  surfaces  becoming  nearly 
glabrous.  Footstalks  about  1  in.  long,  pubescent,  reddish.  Twigs  and 
branches  very  brittle.  There  are  plants  in  the  Goldworth  and  Hackney 
arboretums. 

A  115.  S.  carpinifoYia  Sckl.    The  Hornbeam-leaved  Sallow,  or 

Willow. 

Identifimtlon,    f  Schleicher,  aa  quoted  in  Hort  Brit.,  No.  84078. ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  155. 

Smumyme.    S.  phylicifolia  var.  Koch  Oomm.^p.  42. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  in  Sat.  Wob.  t 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Leaves  ovate,  acute,  unequal,  and  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the 
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base;  the  margins  deeply  serrated,  and  furnished  with  glands,  a  little  wavy ; 
upper  surface  shining  and  downy;  under  one  glaucous,  and  besprinkled 
with  small  appressed  hairs.  Ovary  ovate-subulate,  glabrous.  Style 
longer  than  the  divided  stigmas.  (Sal,  Wob,,  p.  283.)  A  native  of  Germany. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  A  small  bushy 
tree,  with  round  villous  branches,  of  a  sooty  brown  colour.  Buds  hairy. 
Leaves  from  1  in.  to  1}  in.  long,  of  an  ovate  shape,  deeply  serrated,  and 
somewhat  wavy ;  unequal,  and  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the  base ;  more 
or  less  downy  on  both  sides,  especially  the  midrib  and  veins,  with  minute 
hairs ;  beneath,  glaucous.  Footstalks  downy.  Catkins  1  in.  long.  This 
species  resembles,  in  leaves  and  mode  of  growth,  S,  rotundata;  but  is  a 
very  distinct  kind,  having  the  leaves  more  oblong  and  undulated.  There 
are  plants  at  Wobura,  and  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

»  2  116.  S.  rotund aV a  Forbes.    The  round-leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  10*. 

Smnommmte.    IS.  rotundlfblia  Hmt. 

The  Sean.    Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  Sat  Wob.i 

Engravimgt.    Sal.  Wob.t  No.  104. ;  oar  Jig.  13*7.,  p.  1572.  j  and  fig.  104,  to  p.  1821. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  orbicular,  bluntly  serrated ;  glabrous  and  shining  above ; 
glaucous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  rounded,  ser- 
rated, glandular.  Ovary  awl-shaped,  glabrous,  stalked.  Style  twice  the 
length  of  the  parted  stigmas.  (SaL  Woo.,  p.  207.)  A  native  of  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Wobura  Abbey, 
in  April  and  May.  An  upright-growing  shrub  or  low  tree,  attaining  the 
height  of  15  ft.  or  more ;  the  preceding  year's  branches  of  a  brownish  green 
colour,  marked  with  several  yellow  spots,  and  retaining:  their  pubescence; 
very  brittle;  the  young  twigs  round,  densely  hairy,  and  copiously  covered 
with  leaves.  Leaves  orbicular,  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base  when 
fully  grown,  bluntly  serrated ;  glabrous  and  shining  above;  glaucous,  reticu- 
lated, and  very  minutely  hairy  beneath,  becoming  almost  glabrous  when  at 
maturity.  Footstalks  stout,  and  densely  downy.  Catkins  of  the  male 
nearly  1  in.  long.  The  roundness  of  the  leaves  renders  this  a  very  distinct 
species.    There  are  plants  at  Wobura,  Henfield,  and  Goldworth. 

*  117.  S.  dcxra  Forbes.    The  hardy  Sallow,  or  Willow. 


Engraving*.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  105. ;  and  ouxjlg.,106.  in  p.  1S22. 

Spec.  Char,,  4*c.  Leaves  elliptical,  deeply  toothed,  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the 
base ;  green,  shining,  and  villous  above ;  glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  rounded,  glabrous.  Catkins  short.  Bracteas  yellow,  fringed. 
(Sal.  Wob.,  p.  209.)  A  rapid-growing  tree,  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden 
at  Wobura  Abbey,  in  Aprd  and  May ;  with  dark  brown,  glabrous,  round 
branches ;  the  young  ones  reddish,  and  thickly  covered  with  short  white 
hairs,  which  disappear  towards  autumn ;  forming  a  bushy  head,  with  long 
oblique  twigs.  Tne  leaves  are  nearly  2  in.  long,  and  ljin.  in  breadth ;  of 
an  elliptical-roundish  shape,  obtuse  and  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
with  blunt  oblique  points ;  green,  villous,  and  shining  above ;  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath,  becoming  nearly  glabrous  in  autumn;  their  margins 
deeply  toothed,  the  teeth  furnished  with  glands,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
in  tne  young  leaves.  Footstalks  rather  short,  stout,  and  downy.  Catkins 
about  4 in.  long.  A  very  distinct  species;  and,  though  of  very  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth,  unfit,  from  the  brittleness  of  its  branches,  for  basketwork. 
There  are  plants  at  Wobura,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Hack- 
ney and  Goldworth  arboretums. 

*  It  118.   S.  Forstbr/^JM  Smith.     Hie  glaucous  Mountain  Sallow,  or 

Forster's  Willow. 

MentMcaSkm.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t.  2344.  j  Reefs  Cycle.,  No.  191 ;  Smith  Eng.  FL,  %  p.  29*. ;  Forbes 
In  SaL  Woo.,  No.  110. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  p.  4SL 
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Sgrnamyme    S,  nbylldfoOa  vat  face  Com*.,*.  41. 

TV  Sere*.    The  female  it  deacribed  in  Eng.  FL,  and  figured  in  Bug*  Bot.,  where  the  etyle  it  repre- 

■anted  too  short  (9mUh  Bag.  FL) :  audio  SuL  Wob. 
Engrowmg*    Ens.  Bot,t  8341;  Sal  Wob.,  No.  110.;  andour.fc  UOlin  p.  16S& 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Leaver  eUiptic- 
obovate,  acute,  crenate,  slightly  downy,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  vaulted. 
Ovary  stalked,  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  as  long  as  the  blunt  notched  stig- 
mas. (Smith  Eng.  FL).  A  native  of  Britain,  in  Scotland,  on  the  Breadal- 
bane  Mountains ;  and  flowering  in  May.  Taller  than  S.  Andersoniofta,  and 
forming  a  small  tree,  with  finely  downy  branches.  Leaves  larger  and  firmer 
than  those  of  &  Andersontatia ;  their  upper  surface  of  a  darker  or  duller 
green,  though  more  polished,  scarcely  downy,  except  the  midrib  and  veins ; 
glaucous  beneath,  and  finely  veiny,  with  more  downiness ;  their  length  2  in. 
or  3  in. ;  the  margin  crenate,  rather  serrated;  the  young  ones  very  densely 
silky,  in  the  manner  of  the  foregoing.  Footstalks  downy.  Catkins  of  the 
female  1  in.  long  when  in  full  bloom,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  when  the 
seed*  are  ripe.  Jj^O  1°  the  Woburn  collection  there  are  three  varieties  of 
this  species.  The  one  described  drops  its  leaves  much  earlier  than  either 
S.  Andersoniona  or  S.  rupestris,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Forbes,  quite  dis- 
tinct. There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Henfield;  also  in  the  Goldworth 
and  Hackney  arboretums. 

-*  1 19,  S.  bupb'stris  Dontu    The  silky  Rock  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.    Doon  Hort  Cant,  ed.  5.,  p.  231.  (Smith)  j  Ebb.  Bot,t 2818. ;  Heart  Cyclo.,  No.  123.; 

Smith  Eng.  FL,  4  p.  222. ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  111. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  & 
The  Sexes.    Both  aexea  are  deacribed  in  Eng.  A,  and  figured  in  Eng.  .flat,  and  in  SaL  Wob. 
Engraving*.    Eng.  **.,  t 2342.  $  8aL  Webv,  No.  11L  i  and  our.fr  111.  In  p.  43L 

Spec.  Char.,  d}c.  Stem  trailing.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  serrated,  flat,  even, 
silky  on  both  sides.  Stipules  hairy.  Branches  minutely  downy.  Ovary 
stalked,  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  as  lone  as  the  blunt  undivided  stigmas. 
(Smith  Eng.  2<7.)  A  native  of  Scotland,  in  woods  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers ;  and  flowering  in  April.  Stems  trailing  or  depressed,  with  dark- 
coloured  branches,  covered  with  very  fine  down  when  young.  Leaves  about 
1  in.  long,  obovate  or  elliptical,  acute,  even  and  flat,  veiny,  but  not  wrinkled ; 
finely  and  regularly  serrated,  beautifully  silky  with  depressed  hairs ;  more 
especially  beneath,  and  when  young.  Footstalks  downy,  in  the  manner  of 
the  branches.  Catkins  appearing  rather  before  the  leaves,  ^in.  long ;  those 
of  the  female  soon  becoming  thrice  that  length,  and  more  lax.  A  perfectly 
distinct  kind.  The  branches  are  tough,  ana  suitable  for  tying  and  basket* 
work.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick ;  and  also  in.  the 
Hackney  and  Goldworth  arboretums. 

*  120.  S.  tbnuifo'lia  L.    The  thin-leaved  Willow. 

IdenifruUion.  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  298.  t  8.  I  e.  {Smith.)  The  figure  In  that  work  reurtewU 
only  a  floral  leaf,  and  that  unlike  any  that  we  have  teen  in  our  plant  (Borrer  in  Eng.  BoL  Smpm\) 
Smith  FL  Br.,  p.  1052.;  Eng.  FL.4.  p.  179.,  exclusively  of  the  aynonyme  of  Eng.  Bot,  t  2188.1 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Won.,  No.  50.:  Hook.  Be  FL.ed.3. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  Supp.,  1 279& 

Synonym**  &  arboacula  WahUnb.,  var.  Koch  Comm,,  p.  45.  "If  Koch  had  known 8.  tenuiMto 
Smith  FL  Br.  in  the  living  plant.  I  think  he  would  have  referred  it  to  hU  own  &  0hyHdfbHa.w 
(Borrerln  a  letter.)    5.  tenuifoua  of  Eng.  Bot,  t  218&,  it  S.  bieolor  Book.  Br.  FL 

J%e  Sexes.    Both  aexea  are  deacribed  and  figured  in  Engl.  Bot  Supp*  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engravings.  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  *.,  t  &  t  c  -,  SaL  Wob.,  No.  5a ;  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  1 2796. ;  and  our 
Jg.50.7np  1614. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Upright.  Young  shoots  and  petioles  densely  pubescent  Disks 
of  leaves  elliptical,  or  oblong,  flat,  with  a  recurved  point,  crenate,  reticulated 
with  sunken  veins,  slightly  hairy;  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart- 
shaped.  Catkins  on  a  short  stalk  that  bears  small  leaves.  Bractea  oblong, 
shaggy.  Ovary  glabrous,  on  a  glabrous  stalk.  8tyle  as  long  as  the  stigmas^A 
link  between  the  Alices  nigricantes  and  Malices  bicolores  of  Hook.  Br.  Fl., 
most  allied,  perhaps,  to  the  former ;  and,  indeed,  so  nearly  to  S.  rupestris*  that 
we  cannot  undertake  to  point  out  satisfactory  distinctions.  (Borrer  in  E.  B. 
SuppL)  A  native  of  England,  above  the  bridge  atKirkby  Lonsdale.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  features  of  the  kind,as  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Borrer: — 
**  A  mucli-bnmched  spreading  shrub,  10  flu  or  12ft.  high.  Twigs  very  downy 
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when  young,  afterwards  glabrous,  or  nearly  so,  and  shining,  green,  or /tinged, 
especially  in  the  female,  with  brown.  Petioles  downy,  spreading,  rather 
Ions.  Leaves  by  no  means  remarkably  thin ;  ovate  or  more  or  less  rhomboid, 
and  having  a  short,  decurved,  somewhat  twisted  point  j  on  strong  young 
■shoots  more  oblong;  dark  green  above  and  moderately  shining ;  glaucous 
beneath ;  sprinkled,  when  young,  on  both  surfaces  with  appressed  hairs, 
some  of  which  remain  in  the  advanced  state ;  veins  sunken  on  the  upper 
surface,  very  prominent  on  the  under  one ;  margin  rather  closely  serrate,  or 
rather  crenate,  especially  about  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  with  a  glandular 
tooth  in  the  notches.  Stipules  small,  except  on  very  vigorous  shoots,  half- 
heart-shaped,  pointed,  serrated,  beset  with  glands  on  the  edges  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  disk.  Catkins  appearing  in  May,  before  the  expansion  of 
the  leaves;  cylindrical,  about  1  in.  long  when  in  full  flower.  Flowers  closely 
imbricated.  Stamens  thrice  as  long  as  the  bractea."  There  are  plants  at 
Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

f  Variety.  Mr.  Borrer  states  that  he  has,  in  his  collection  at  Henfield,  from 
the  same  locality  as  the  species,  what  seems  a  variety  of  it ;  having  silky 
hairs  on  the  upper  half  of  the  ovary  and  towards  the  base  of  its  stalk.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  plant  mentioned  in  the  Flora  Britanmca,  as  deserving  further 
investigation.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.) 

*  2  121.  S.  propi'nqua  Borr.    The  nearly  related,  or  flat-leaved,  upright, 

Mountain  Willow. 

IdentMcatkm.    Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  2729. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 

The  Seta.    The  female  it  described  In  the  Specific  Character  ;  and  described  and  figured  In  Eng. 

Bot.  Suppl    . 
Engraving.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2789. 

Spec,  Char.,  Src  Upright.  Young  shoots  pubescent  with  minute  down. 
Leaves  elliptical,  obscurely  crenate,  nearly  flat,  nearly  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces;  veins  slightly  sunken ;  under  surface  pale  green.  Stipules  small, 
vaulted,  glanded.  Ovaries  stalked,  silky  towards  the  point.  Style  longer 
than  the  notched  stigmas.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.)  Finding  in  this 
some  apparently  distinctive  characters,  we  venture,  after  much  hesitation, 
to  add  another  presumed  species  to  a  section  of  the  genus,  of  which  almost 
every  species  is  doubtful.  It  was  discovered  in  Britain  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  we  know  it  only  from  plants  received  from  him.  Planted  by  the  side 
of  S.  petrse^a,  it  has  attained,  in  the  same  period,  scarcely  half  the  height  of 
that.  (Ibid.)  S.  petrae'a  is,  in  some  instances,  more  than  15  ft.  high.  There 
are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

*  122.  S.  petrje'a  Anders.    The  Rock  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.  First  distinguished  by  Mr.  6.  Anderson,  who  is  understood  to  have  given  to  it  the 
name  of  8.  petrssV  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl)  Forbes  in  Sal  Wob.,  No.  97. ;  Borrer  in  Eng. 
Bot  Suppl.,  t.  2725. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 

Synonym**  S.  arbuscula  WahUnb.,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  45.,  where  Koch  has  remarked  that  he  bat  thus 
adjudged  the  8.  petrseNa  Anderson  from  a  specimen  derived  from  Anderson.  "  It  is  surely  by  error 
that  Koch  has  placed  5.  petrae'a  under  his  S.  arbuscula,  with  S.  phyticifblia  Smith,  and  not  under 
his  own  &  phyllcUblia,  with  S.  Ammanntttna  and  its  allies."  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.)  If  Koch 
had  known  the  8.  petra^a  in  the  living  plant,  1  believe  that  he  would  nave  referred  it  to  his 
own  8.  phyltcifolia.  (Borrer  in  a  letter.) 

The  Seaes.    The  female  is  described  and  flguned  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  and  in  Sal  Wob. 

Engraving*.    Sal  Wob.,  No.  97. ;  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  8725. ;  and  our  Jig.  97.  m  p.  1620. 

Spec.  Char.,  $a.  Upright.  Young  shoots  densely  hairy.  Leaves  oblong,  ser- 
rated, carinate,  twisted, reticulated  with  deeply  sunken  veins;  beneath,liairy, 
glaucous,  at  length  pale  green.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped,  flattish, 
having  few  glands.  Ovary  stalked,  naked,  wrinkled  towards  the  point.  Style 
dtfided,  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.  S.  petrae^a  is  nearly  allied  to  S. 
birta  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  u  1404. ;  and  still  more  nearly,  perhaps,  to  S.  sty- 
laris  of  Seringe  Monogr.  det  Smiles  de  la  Suisse,  p.  62.    (Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot. 

.  Suppl.)    A  British  kind  of  willow,  first  distinguished  by  the  late  Mr.  6. 

.Anderson,  who  communicated  the  plants  from  which  our  figure  was  drawn. 
We  have  wild  specimens  from  the  mountains  of  Breadalbane.  The  kind  is 
a.  shrub,  in  some  instances  upwards  of  15  ft.  high,  with  crooked  ash-coloured 
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branches  and  brown  twigs.  Young  shoots  covered  with  short,  horizontal, 
or  deflezed  hairs.  Leaves  on  the  upper  surface  slightly  hairy,  very  dark 
green  and  shining ;  on  the  under  one,  bluish,  and  rather  more  hairy,  or 
woolly ;  at  length  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  except  on  the  petiole  and 
midrib,  and  losing,  or  very  nearly  losing,  the  glaucous  tinge  on  the  under 
one ;  the  edges  slightly  recurved,  serrated  throughout  with  blunt  gland- 
tipped  teeth.  Stipules  remarkably  large,  serrated,  having  glands  at  the 
edge,  and  a  few  on  the  disk,  near  tbe  point  of  insertion.  The  kind  is  re- 
markable for  the  long,  dark,  shining,  wavy  leaves,  and  large  stipules,  of  its 
strong  shoots.  The  flowers  come  forth  with  the  young  leaves  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  Catkin,  in  the  earliest  state  of  flowering,  ovate,  and 
usually  less  than  £  in.  long ;  but  it  gradually  becomes  cylindrical,  and  3  or  4 
time*  as  long.  (Una.)    There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

5  123.  S  Amu  ASMARA  Willd.    Ammann's  Willow. 

Identification.     Willi  So.  PL,  4.  P.  663. :  Smith  In  Reet't  Cycla,  No.  21. 

Sfnonymet.  S. phylicifblia  Tar.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  41 ;  &  Jtfvninites  Hoff  So/.,  1.  p.  71. 1 17, 18, 19, 
and 84.  f  C  [Smith in  Reet't  Qfeto.)  " &atylaris  Scringe  Monaer.  det  Soviet  de la  Suitte,  p.  6*., is 
regarded  as  S.  Amm*nnidna  Willd.  (Boner,  incidentally  in  Eng.  Bat.  Su/pA,  1 2725.) 

The  Sexet.    The  female  it  noticed  in  the  Specific  Character. 

Engraving*.    Hoflm.  Sal,  L  p.  71.  t 17, 18, 19,  and  34.  t  2.  (Smith.) 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  acute,  serrate,  glabrous ;  glaucous 
beneath.  Petiole  long,  downy.  Stipules  ovate,  dentate,  persistent.  Cat- 
kins protruded  before  the  leaves.  Ovaries  lanceolate,  glabrous.  ( Willd.) 
Wild  in  the  alps  of  Salzburg  and  Carinthia.  (Id.  and  Smith.)  Introduced 
in  1821. 

»  124.  S.  atrovivrbns  Forbei.    The  dark-green  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Woo.,  No.  108. 

The  Sexet.    Both  sexei  are  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engramngt.    SaL  Woo.,  No.  108.  j  and  out  fig.  108.  In  p. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate-acute,  bluntly  serrated,  nearly  glabrous,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  Footstalks  rather  short,  downy.  Stipules  large, 
rounded,  serrated.  Ovary  awl-shaped,  on  a  short  stalk,  downy.  Style 
glabrous,  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  215.)  A  native  of 
Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  in  May.  An  tfpright  shrub  or  tree,  attaining  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  Branches  dark  brown,  round,  downy,  and  slightly  striated. 
Leaves  above  2  in.  long,  ljin.  broad,  of  an  ovate-heart-shaped  figure, 
slightly  hairy ;  glaucous  beneath,  with  a  downy  midrib  and  prominent  arched 
veins ;  margins  bluntly  serrated.  Footstalks  short.  Catkins  of  the  male 
rather  more  than  £  in.  long,  and  appearing  with  the  leaves.  A  very  distinct 
species,  and  easily  distinguished  by  its  dark  green  leaves,  which  are  generally 
heart-shaped  at  the  base. 

*  125.  S.  stre'pida  Forbes.     The  creaking  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  100. 

The  Seres.    Tbe  female  ii  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engrawingt.    8aL  Wob.,  No.  160. ;  and  our  Jig.  100.  in  p.  168L 

Spec.  Char.,  fa  Leaves  obovate-elliptical,  aeute,  pubescent,  glaucous  beneath ; 
margins  denticulated ;  the  tip  oblique.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  serrated, 
and  glabrous.  Catkins  oblong.  Capsules  awl-shaped,  silky.  Style  long. 
Stigmas  bifid.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  199.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in 
1820,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  This  plant  forms  a  straggling 
bush,  producing  rather  long  pendulous  branches,  of  a  pale  greenish  colour, 
very  pubescent,  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  perfectly  round.  Buds  of  a  purplish 
colour,  and  hairy.  Leaves  about  2  in.  long,  and  broadest  about  the  middle ; 
the  tip  oblique,  acute,  and  nearly  entire;  margins  dentated,  or  slightly 
serrated ;  the  lower  serratures,  in  some  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  elongated ; 
upper  surface  of  a  dull  green,  pubescent ;  under  surface  glaucous,  hairy,  with 
a  pale,  prominent,  and  downy  midrib.  Footstalks  rather  short,  sometimes 
tinged  with  red.    Catkins  of  the  female  1  in.  long.    The  shoots  unfit  for 
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basketwork.   There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  and  in  the  GoWworth  and  Hack- 
ney arboretums. 

A  126.  S.  so'rdida  Forbet.     The  sordid  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbet  in  SaL  Woo.,  No.  10L 

The  Seres.    The  male  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engraving:    SaL  Wob.,  No.  101. ;  and  out  Jig.  10L  in  p.  1681. 

Spec.  Char.,  Arc.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated,  pubescent,  and  glaucous  beneath. 
Stipules  rounded,  toothed,  glandular.  Catkins  numerous,  recurred.  Fila- 
ments whitish.  Anthers  yellow.  BracteaoboTate,  slightly  fringed.  (Sal.  Wob., 
p.  201.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  ?  1824 ;  flowering,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  April.  It  is  a  bushy,  upright-growing 
shrub,  with  yellow,  round,  pubescent  branches,  which  are  variously  marked 
with  small  black  spots.  Buds  yellow,  rather  longer  than  in  S.  strepida. 
(Forbes.)  Leaves  from  2  in.  to  2£  in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  broad,  of  an 
elliptic-lanceolate  -shape,  remotely  serrated,  the  serratures  furnished  with 
glands ;  upper  surface  pubescent,  but  ultimately  becoming  nearly  glabrous ; 
glaucous  beneath,  with  a  densely  pubescent  midrib.  Footstalks  nearly 
£  in.  long,  slender.  Catkins  appearing  before  the  leaves ;  all  mclining 
towards  one  side  of  the  branch ;  very  numerous.  The  twigs  are  brittle,  ana 
unfit  for  basketwork.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  and 
Hackney. 

*  127.  S.  ScnixiCHERLfNA  Forbes.     Schleicher's  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification:   Sal.  Wob.,  No.  9a 

The  Sena.    The  female  is  described  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engraving*.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  96. ;  and  out  Jig.  98.  in  p.  1680. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  serrated,  dark  green ;  villous  above, 
glaucous  and  pubescent  beneath.  Germens  awl-shaped,  glabrous,  stalked. 
Style  twice  as  long  as  the  undivided  ovate  stigmas.  Stipules  half-ovate, 
serrated.  (Sal.  Wob.,r>.  195.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824; 
flowering  in  April  ana  May.  This  species  forms  a  very  bushy  head,  attaining 
the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  spreading  obliquely,  with  round  dark  brown 
branches,  copiously  covered  with  a  sort  of  pubescence  when  young,  which 
continues,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  the  preceding  year's  shoots.  Leaves 
from  1}  in.  to  2  in.  long,  elliptic,  acute ;  shining  and  villous  on  their  upper 
surface;  glaucous  and  hairy  beneath ;  often  contracted  at  the  base;  the 
young  ones  densely  covered  with  long  silky  hairs,  but  losing  their  pubescence 
as  they  advance  in  age,  and  ultimately  becoming  almost  glabrous.  Footstalks 
slender,  about  iin.  long.  Catkins  from  1}  in.  to  2  in.  long,  expanding  with 
the  leaves*  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Henfield;  and  also  in  the 
Goldworth  and  Hackney  arboretums. 

ft  128.  S.  grisone'nsis  Forbes.    The  Orisons  Sallow,  or  Willow. 

Identification.    Foxbee  in  Sal.  Wob,  No.  99. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  Is  described  and  figured  in  Sal  Wob. 

Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  99. ;  and  ovafig.yo.  in  p.  1620. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous ;  deep  green, 
shining  above ;  paler  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  toothed, 
glabrous.  Ovary  ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  downy,  on  a  short  stalk. 
Style  glabrous,  longer  than  the  cloven  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  197.)  A  native 
<A  the  Orisons.  Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering,  in  the  willow  garden 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  March  and  April.  A  shrub,  much  resembling  S.  Schlei- 
cherioaa  in  size  and  mode  of  growth ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  longer,  and 
likewise  the  catkins,  by  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  species. 
The  branches  are  brownish  green,  glabrous,  and  shining,  after  the  first  year ; 
young  ones  reddish  brown,  pubescent,  but  becoming  glabrous  in  autumn. 
Leaves  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  elliptic-lanceolate ;  their  breadth  1  in.  or 
more ;  deep  green,  glabrous,  and  shining  on  their  upper  surface ;  glaucous  and 
paler  beneath ;  pubescent  in  their  young  state;  then*  margins  furnished  with 
•hallow  serratures,  entire  towards  their  extremities.    Footstalks  4  in.  or 
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more  in  length,  downy.  Catkins  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long  when  matured. 
The  branches  are  brittle,  and  apt  to  break  when  used  for  tying.  There  are 
plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

Group  xyiii.     Bicolores  Borrer. 

Bushy  Shrubs,  with  Leaves  dark  green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath. 


□a 


Stamens  3  to  a  flower.  Ovaries  silky.  Leaves  between  obovate  and  lanceo- 
late, glabrous,  or  nearly  so;  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  very  glaucous 
on  the  under  one.  Plants  twiggy  bushes.  (Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  adapted.) 
.  Koch  has  included  under  one  species,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  name 
S.  arbuscula  Wahlenberg9  several  of  the  species  or  kinds  of  this  group. 
The  constituents  of  this  species  are  as  follows :  -—  As  synonymes,  S.  arbus- 
cula Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp^  No.  476.,  Fl.  Suec,  No.  1122.;  S.  arbuscula 
a  Lin.  Suec,  No.  386.,  Sp.  PL,  p.  1445.,  not  of  Smith,  nor  Vahl,  nor 
Jacq.  —  As  varieties,  Lin.  Fl.  Lapp.,  t.  8.  f.  c. ;  S.  jphyUcif dlia  Smith  FL 
Brit. ;  S.  radlcans  Smith  Fl.  Brit. ;  S.  tetrapla  Walker ;  S.  humiliB  Willd. 
Berl  Baumz. ;  S. Dicksontdwa  Smith;  S.  Wrigeliana  Willd.  Sp.  PL, p.  678.; 
S.  Zaurina  Smith ;  S.  majalis  Wahlenb.  FL  Lapp.,  p.  270. ;  S.  tenuifolia 
Smith  FL  Brit. ;  S.  petraeva  Anderson ;  S.  Croweana  Smith.  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  his  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  has  added  to  these  the  following  kinds, 
elucidated  by  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  and  treated  as  species  below : 
—  S.  laxifldra  Borrer ;  S.  phillyreifdlia  Borrer;  S.  propfnqua  Borrer ;  S. 
Weigeliona  Borrer ;  S.  nitens  Smith  ;  S.  tenuior  Borrer.  In  the  part  of  the 
prefatory  matter  of  the  group  Nigricantes,  relating  to  S.  johylicilolia  Koch,, 
some  information  on  the  above  S.  arbuscula  Koch  is  incidentally  given. 

»  129.  S.  tenuior  Borrer.    The  narrower-leaved  intermediate  Willow. 

Identification.    Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppT.,  1 965a  j  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed  2.,  p.  4SB. 

Snotwmes.    Specimen*  were  communicated  to;  Smith,  who  appears  to  have  united  this  kind  with 

the  8.  /atirtna  Smith,  the  &  bfcolor  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t 1806.  (Borrer.) 
The  Sexes.    The  female  ii  described  and  figured  In  Eng.  Bat.  SuppL  ;  the  male  is  not  known. 
Engraving.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  9650. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Disk  of  leaf  obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  obsolete!?  crenate, 
flat ;  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Petiole  slender. 
Stipules  acutex  glandulose.  Catkin  slender.  Flowers  laxly  disposed  in  the 
catkin.  Bracteas  (scales)  acute,  longer  than  the  silky  stalk  of  the  capsule. 
Style  longer  than  the  ovate  stigmas.  (Borrer.)  Found  by  the  river  Lochy, 
near  Kilhn,  in  Breadalbane.  The  specimens  figured  were  taken  from  a 
plant  brought  thence  in  1810.  An  upright  shrub,  15ft.  or  more  high* 
Branches  loosely  spreading.  Disk  of  leaves  about  2  in.  long,  when  first 
unfolded,  sprinkled  with  appressed  hairs  on  both  surfaces,  but  soon  beconv 
mg  glabrous  except  the  midrib ;  upper  surface  dark  men  and  shining* 
Petiole  long,  pale,  downy.  The  flowers  appear,  with  Mr.  Borrer,  earlier 
than  the  leaves,  about  the  beginning  of  May.  Catkin  about  1  in.  long,, 
while  the  flowers  are  in  blossom ;  eventually  about  2  in.  Mr.  Borrer  has 
indicated  its  affinity  as  follows  :  —  Very  near  S.  fourina  Smith ;  and,  like 
it,  intermediate  between  the  common  sallows  and  the  glabrous  bright- 
leaved  affinities  of  S.  jphylicifolia ;  resembling  some  of  the  former  more 
nearly  in  general  habit  and  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  f  the  latter,  in  the 
deciduous  nature  of  the  pubescence,  and  in  the  glandulose  stipules.  & 
nigricans  angustjf olia  Sertnge  Sanies  de  la  Suisse,  No.  22. :  it  is  very  similar 
to  S.  tenuior  Borrer.  There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Gcridworth* 
Arboretum. 
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•  130.  S.  laziplo^ra  Borr.    The  loose-catkined  Willow. 

Idcnt&cttfkm.    Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  27*9. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL    The  male  plant  is  not  known. 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  2749. 

Spec.  Char^  $c.  Upright.  Young  shoots  slightly  pubescent.  Leaves  gla- 
brous, flat,  broadly  obovate,  narrower  to  the  base,  slightly  toothed,  glau- 
cesceot  beneath ;  upper  leaves  acute.  Stipules  small,  concave  Flowers 
loosely  disposed  in  the  catkin.  Ovary  stalked,  bluntish,  glabrous  in  the 
lower  part.  Style  as  long  as  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  (Borrer  in  E.  B. 
SuppL)  Wild  at  Killin,  in  Breadalbane,  where  it  was  observed  in  1810. 
Mr.  G.  Anderson  had  previously  distinguished  it,  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Borrer  the  plant  from  which  the  specimens  figured  were  taken,  but 
without  informing  Mr.  Borrer  in  what  part  of  Britain  he  had  found  the 
kind.  That  plant  has  formed  a  tree-like  shrub,  more  than  12ft.  high,  with 
crooked,  divaricated  branches,  and  flowers  in  April.  The  twigs  are  shin- 
ing, greenish  grey  or  slightly  tinged  with  brown ;  at  first,  sparingly  and 
inconspicuously  pubescent.  Leaves  1  in.  to  H  in.  long;  bright  green  and  shin- 
ing above,  more  or  less  glaucous  beneath.  Catkin  about  1  in.  long  when 
the  flowers  are  in  blossom,  which  are  loosely  set  in  the  catkin.  It  flowers 
in  April.  It  resembles  S.  /aurina  in  the  figure  of  the  leaves ;  but  that  kind 
differs  in  its  more  acutely  angled  ramification ;  its  mahogany-coloured 
twigs,  densely  cottony  while  young ;  the  abundance  of  short  appressed 
hairs  present  on  both  surfaces  of  the  young  leaves ;  the  more  awl-shaped 
ovary,  white  all  over  with  cottony  hairs ;  and  the  shorter  style,  with  short 
stigmas,  the  segments  of  which  usually  adhere  together.  (Borrer  in  E.  B. 
SuppL  ;  Hook.  Br,  FL,  ed.  3.) 


5  131.  S.  Lau'rina  Smith.    The  Laurel-leaved,  or  shining  dark  green,  Willow. 

Idenitflcatio*.    Smith  Lin.  Soc  Trans.,  &  p.  122. ;  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  421 

Sf/nonymes.    S.  bicolor  Smith  Eng.  BoL,  t 1806.,  Eng.  Ft,  4.  p.  178.,  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  38. ; 

S.  arbdacula  Waklenb.  Tar.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  45. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  FL,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Wob. 
Engraving*.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1806. ;  SaL  Wob.,  t.38. ;  owe  fig.  1338. ;  and  Jig.  38.  in  p.  1612. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  waved, 
and  slightly  serrated,  nearly  glabrous;  glaucous  be- 
neath. Footstalks  dilated  at  the  base.  Stipules 
pointed,  serrated.  Bracteas  obtuse,  hairy,  and  half 
as  long  as  the  densely  downy,  ovate,  long-stalked 
ovary.  (Smith  Eng.  FL)  A  native  of  Britain,  in 
various  parts;  growing  plentifully  in  woods  and 
thickets ;  flowering  in  March  and  April.  A  shrub 
or  small  tree.  Branches  at  first  erect,  or  wand-like, 
round,  of  a  mahogany-colour,  beset  with  copious 
nearly  upright  leaves,  and  attaining  the  height  of  1338 

6  ft.    Catkins  earlier  than  the  foliage.     If  neglected,  the  plant  becomes  a 
small  tree.   (Smith.)    The  twigs  are  very  brittle,  and  unfit  for  any  useful 
*  purpose.  (Forbes?)  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Henfield ;  also  in  the 
Goldworth  and  Hackney  arboretums. 

•  132.  S.  pattens  Forbes.    The  spreading-6rwicA*<&  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  39. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob. 

Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No,  39. ;  and  our  Jig.  39.  in  p.  1618. 

Spec.  Char.,  <£•<?;  Stem  spreading.  Leaves  elliptical,  entire ;  glabrous,  green 
and  shining  above ;  veiny,  glabrous,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  lan- 
ceolate, very  minute,  withering.  Ovary  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  silky. 
Style  longer  than  the  parted  stigmas.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  77.)  The  native  country 
of  this  species  is  not  given.  It  is  a  branching  shrub,  about  3  ft.  or  4>ft. 
high,  with  short,  spreading,  dark  brown  brancnes,  slightly  villous  only 
when  in  their  youngest  state.  The  leaves  are  1  in.  long ;  and  sometimes 
2 in.  long,  and  1  in.  in  breadth,  on  luxuriant  shoots;  much  resembling  those 
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of  S.  Jatirina.  The  catkins  appear  with  the  leaves  in  May,  and  the  phut 
produces  them  a  second  time  in  August.  The  general  length  of  the  young 
twice  is  from  6  in.  to  8  in. ;  but  this  species  is  not  likely  to  be  applicable  to 
basket-making.    There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Menfield,  and  Flitwick. 

-*  133.  S.  iudi'cans  Smith.     The  looang-iranched  Willow. 

MnUHenUiM.  Smith  Fl  Brit,  p.  105!  ;  WilW.  Sp.  PI.,  4p.W  (Sntt*))  Hoot  Br.  FL,ed.  4, 
p.  tas. ;  Boner  in  Eng.  Hot.  Suppl.,  L270L,  IntlHtnL 

SMoMnta.  S. BhjlhcffiJU  LA>  R.  /.dm.,  No.  SSI.,  t  8.  f  «.,  Surftt  K  Br*.,  p.  1048.,  Ear.  Sat., 
1. 1358.,  £«.  B.,*.p,173.  "The  orfrWul  WUnd  •oedmen  or  S  ohvliclfblU  In  Uie  Lrniunn 
heriinnum  j s  indubltabii,  m  =as  long  sine;  uatcd  bv  Smith,  the  S.  phjltofollior  £«.  BuL.%.  1959." 
(AmrlnEw  AX.  iraH.,  L  4709.)  "A.  linsmi  no  doubt  Included  leTml  other  Willow.,"  b— — 
theL^nd£pnjllriffifi^noUHd»bi —  •' — '■■-  '-■-  r   -'- ""-  • "  ■•-  '—•-••■  ~" 


Lutmod  f.  ph  jlidfilk,  noticed  .Dove,  •'  under  hi.  S.  nhjIJcH! 
ndof  BK  AK.  "  bj  Stnllh'i  fint  lime,  ndlani."   [Sorrer,  quocen  in  mac  w.  n.n. 

.vhdfoli;  RirScI  ill  .Sal.   By*,  Njft.  ;  .1.  artNlwuln  JlVdlmi,  v»r.  Kodk  dim.,  p.**. 


5pec  Ctiir.,  $r.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  with  wavy  serratures,  very  glabrous ; 
glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  glandular  on  the  inside.  Ovary  lanceolate, 
stalked,  silky.  Style  twice  the  length  of  the  stigmas.  Branches  trailing. 
(Smilh  Eng.  FL)  The  following  traits  are  also  derived  from  Smith.  A 
low,  spreading,  glabrous  bush,  whose  long,  recumbent,  brown  or  purplish 
branches  take  root  as  they  extend  in  every  direction.  Leaves  on  shortish 
stalks,  not  much  spreading,  about  Sin.  long,  not  1  in.  broad;  very  acute 
at  the  point, not  at  all  rounded  at  the  base;  glabrous  at  all  times,  except  an 
obscure  downiness  on  the  midrib  above ;  harsh  to  the  touch,  bitter,  variously 
rrenated  or  serrated ;  the  serratures  peculiarly,  and  sometimes  very  re- 
markably, undulated;  the  upper  side  of  a  dark  shining  green,  and  the 
under  glaucous.  "A  perfectly  distinct  plant,  in  its  low  mode  of  growth, 
from  S.  Borreritka  and  .S'.  DavalliaW,  and  from  all  the  other  British  species 
with  which  I  am  acquainted."  (Forbci.)  Mr.  Borrer  has  described  inci- 
dentally, at  the  end  of  his  account  of  S.  Davallarna  in  the  Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.  t.  2701.,  characters  of  A',  radicans  in  contrast  with  characters 
of  S.  Davalliana.  One  of  these  is,  that  S.  radicans  flowers  a  full  fortnight 
later  than  S,  Davalliana. 

m  134.  S.  Borrer  W\\m  Smith.     Borrw's,  or  thederk  upright,  Willow. 
MentMcafes.    BraliJ]  fcng.  Fl,  *.  p.  ly*. ,  Forhe*  Id  Su.  Wob.,  No.  4£  ]  Borr.  m  En,.  Bot  SuppL, 

L  Sola ;  Hoc*.  Br.  PL.  ed.  S. 
TbSan.    The  milel.  described  in  Exf.  PL   ind  Kig.  Bat.  SuppL,  »M  figured  In  Sal  Jf'oS.  ud 

%  Bot.  Sfmi.     Mr.  W.  Wilton  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  have  found  the  female  a  KUlIn,  In 

BremtUlb.De.  iffoo*.  Br.  PL,  ed.  S.> 
BngrwImgL    SiL  Woo.,  Nol  45.  i  En*  Bot-  Buppl,  t.  S619.  ;  our  fa.  LSS9.  j  and  Jig.  t6.  in  p.  1614. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  shallow 
nearly  even,  serratures,  very  glabrous ;  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  lanceo- 
late, small.  Bracteas  (scales)  acute,  shaggy.  (Smith  E.  F.,  Borr.  E.  B.  S.) 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  S.  phylicifolia  Eng.  Bot., 
t.  1958. ;  but  seems  distinct,  differing  much  in  its 
mode  of  growth  and  habit,  and  its  narrower  and 
truly  lanceolate  leaves.  (Borr.)  Native  to  Scotland,  > 
in  Highland  mountain  valleys ;  Breadalbane,  Killin 
in  Breadalbane,  and  Glen  Nevis,  are  the  localities 
mentioned.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Borrer, , 
who  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  Eng. 
Bot.  Suj/pl.,  from  which  the  following  traits  are 
derived:  —  A  much-branched  shrub,  decumbent  at 
the  base  only,  about  10  ft.  high.  Large  branches 
ash-colourcd.  Twigs  spreading  or  ascending,  short, 
soon  becoming  of  a  deep  mahogany  hue,  and  glabrous.  1339 

Buds  large.  Disk  of  the  leaf  lanceolate,  tapering  to  each  end,  about  S  in. 
long,  and  Jin.  or  more  wide;  keeled,  twisted;  dark  green  and  shining  on 
the  upper  surface,  glaucous  on  the  under  one ;  glabrous  on  both,  except 
a  few  scattered  silky  hairs  on  each ;  in  the  leaves  of  young  shoots,  closely 
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crenate,  or  notched  with  shallow,  fiat,  or  slightly  wared,  gland-pointed 
teeth.  Petiole  about  a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  disk.  Catkins  of  the 
male  numerous  and  showy ;  produced  about  the  beginning  of  April,  earlier 
than  in  the  generality  of  mountain  willows.  (E.  B.  S.)  Ovary  lanceolate 
subulate,  on  a  long  stalk,  quite  glabrous;  style  lone,  bifid;  stigmas  linear, 
bifid.  (Hooker.)  This  kind,  cultivated  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn 
Abbey,  produced  its  flowers  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves  in  April ; 
and  again,  when  the  plant  was  in  full  leaf,  in  July.  Trained  to  a  single  stem, 
it  would  form  a  very  handsome  small  tree  for  suburban  gardens.  There 
are  plants  at  Flitwick  and  Woburn. 

a  135.  &  Vavalua'na  Smith.    Davall's  Willow. 

Identification,  flmith  Eng.  Fl.(  4.  pi  175.,  as  far  as  to  the  Scottish  kind ;  Boner  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL, 
t.  2701. ;  Smith's  British  specimens,  not  his  Swiss  one,  were  taken  from  the  same  individual  as  ours 
{Borrer) ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Won.,  No.  47.  J  Hook.  Br.  Ft,  ed.  3. 

Synonpme*.  S.  tetrapla  Walker  (Anderton) ;  &  shylicifolia  Wilid.  (Mertem) ;  these  relate  to  the 
female  of  the  Scottish  kind  {Borrer) :  5.  tnymelsaotdes  Schleicher.  {Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.) 

T%e  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  Jn  Eng.  BaL  SuppL  Mr.  Borrer  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  male,  but  has  added  a  figure  of  a  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Anderson  regarded  as  such, 
prepared  from  a  sketch  made  from  one  of  Mr.  Anderson's  specimens  in  181 L  Two  sexes  are  figured 
In  SaL  Wob.  As  it  Is  most  probable  that  Mr.  Borrer  knew  of  these,  perhaps  he  deemed  the  male 
erroneous. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  tSTOl.  {  SaL  Wob.,  No.  47. ;  and  cm  Jig.  47.  in  p.  1614. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Upright.  Leaves  obovate  lanceolate,  flattish,  very  acutely 
pointed,  obscurely  toothed  or  serrated ;  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  somewhat 
glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Stipules  minute.  Young  shoots  and  petioles 
pubescent.  Bracteas  obovate,  silky.  Ovary  stalked,  acute,  silky.  Style 
as  long  as  the  divided  stigmas.  (Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.)  The  female 
is  a  native  of  Scotland.  We  have  specimens  from  Teesdale  that  seem  of 
the  same  species.  (Borr.)  A  bushy  shrub,  with  ascending  branches, 
scarcely  exceeding  4  ft.  hign.  Twigs  tinged  with  brown.  (Borr.)  It  grows 
with  me  to  from  6  ft.  to  7  £  high,  with  upright,  dark  brown,  shining  branches. 
(Forbes.)  Leaves  about  ljin.  long,  (Borr.),  1  in.  broad,  on  luxuriant 
shoots  (Forbes) ;  upper  surface  dark  green  and  shining,  under  surface  pale, 
and  more  or  less  glaucous.  Petiole  rather  long  and  slender.  Catkins  of 
the  female  about  1  in.  long.  The  flowers  appear  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
expand,  about  the  end  of  April.  (Borr.)  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Hen- 
field,  and  Flitwick. 

?  Variety. 

*  S. DavaU&m, Smith,  the  Swiss  kind.  (Smith Eng.  Fl.,iv.  p.  175.)  —  Bor 
rer  has  not  identified,  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  this  with  the  Scottish 
kind;  hence  it  becomes  right  to  register  it  separately.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  it  is  derived  from  Smith  Eng.  Fl. :  —  M.  Davall 
sent  a  specimen  of  the  kind  to  Smith,  in  1790,  from  Switzerland. 
This  specimen,  when  shown  to  Professor  Mertens,  was  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  of  the  S.  johylicifolia  of  Willdenow  and  other  German 
botanists.  "  It  is  not,  however,  that  of  Linnaeus,  nor,  apparently, 
that  of  Wahlenberg."  It  agrees  with  the  female  of  die  Scottish 
kind,  except  that  the  ovary,  and  all  parts  of  the  catkin,  are  much 
less  silky. 

a  136.  S.  te'trapla  Smith.     The  four-ranked  Willow. 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  177.,  exclusively  of  the  citation  of  Walker :  Hook.  fir.  FL,  ed  2., 
p.  426.,  exclusively  of  the  citation  of  Walker ;  Borrer  in  Bag.  Bot  SuppL,  t  £702. ;  ?  Forbes  in  Sal. 
wob. ,  1 4ft    Borrer  has  not  quoted  the  last 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot :  the  figure  in  SaL  Wob.,  whether  of 

*  this  kind  or  not,  is  of  the  female ;  and  a  male  is  described  there.  Male  flowers  not  known  to 
Mr.  Borrer  ;  but  who  has  found  S.  ramifusca  Forbes  {SaL  Wob.,  t 53.),  from  recent  specimens  in 
leaf,  so  similar  to  S.  tetrapla  Smith,  that  he  can  scarcely  doubt  of  that  being  the  male  of  this. 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL^  L  2702. ;  P  SaL  Wob.,  No.  49.  j  and  our  Jig.  49.  in  p.  1614. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Upright.  Leaves  lanceolate,  twisted,  somewhat  carinate, 
very  acutely  pointed,  serrated ;  nearly  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  glaocous 
on  the  under  one.  Stipules  small,  half-heart-shaped.  Young  shoots  and 
petioles  pubescent.    Bracteas  lanceolate,  silky.    Ovary  stalked)  bluntash, 
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glabrous  on  the  lower  part.  Style  longer  than  the  divided  stigmas.  (Bor- 
rer in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.)  Wild  in  Breadalbane,  Scotland.  Cuttings 
brought  thence  hr  1810  produced  plants  that,  in  1831,  were  upright  shrubs, 
12ft.  to  15  ft.  high.  Twigs  straight,  spreading,  slightly  tinged  with  brown. 
.  Leaves  scarcely  2  in.  long,  except  on  luxuriant  young  shoots,;  rather  rigid. 
Catkins  of  the  female  scarcely  1  in.  long  while  the  flowers  are  in  blossom. 
Mr.  Borrer  has  thus  contrasted  the  kind  with  S.  Davalliara : —  It  is  much 
taller.  The  leaves  are  rather  longer,  and  more  spreading ;  less  shining,  and 
of  a  duller  green  above,  and  whiter  on  the  under  surface ;  and  the  flowers 
differ.  The  following  traits  of  S.  tltrapla  are  derived  from  Smith's  de- 
scription:—  "The  whole  shrub  is  larger  than  8.  Wulfenkww  (S.  Weigelubia 
Borr.);  the  leaves  longer  more  elliptical,  and  more  pointed,  with  unequal, 
coarse,  and  wavy  serratures;  deep  green  above ;  finely  glaucous,  with  pro- 
minent pale  or  reddish  veins  beneath ;  glabrous,  except  a  very  minute,  short, 
dense  downiness  on  the  upper  side  of  the  midrib  and  of  the  footstalks : 
sometimes  even  this  slight  pubescence  is  wanting."  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Forbes  compared  this  species  with  his  S.  Wulfeniafia,  to 
which,  he  says,  it  does  not  bear  the  least  alliance.*  Mr.  Forbes  notes  it 
as  flowering  in  April.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn  and  Henfield ;  also  in 
the  Hackney  arboretum. 

A  137.  S.  ram ifu'sca  Forbes,  ?  Anders.    The  brown-branched  Willow. 

IdentifUation.    Mr.  Forbes  states  that  he  obtained  this  new  British  species  from  Mr.  Mackay  of 

the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden,  who  received  it  from  the  late  Mr.  George  Anderson.  (Sal.  Wob., 

No.  S3.) 
Sgnonvme.     We  find  S.  ramiffiscs  SaL  Wob.,  1 53.,  from  recent  specimens  in  leaf!  so  similar  to  our 

S.  ietrapla,  that  we  can  scarcely  doabt  its  being  the  male  of  that  species.  (Borr.  in  Eng.  Bat. 

Sim/.,  1 2709.) 
The  Sexes.    The  male  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  53. ;  and  am  Jig.  53.  in  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  elliptic-acute,  serrated;  shining  above; 
glabrous,  reticulated,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated,  and  withering.  Branches  yellowish  brown,  pubescent  when  young. 
Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long,  on  short  stalks.  .  Anthers  yellow,  of  4  lobes. 
(Sal.  Woo~  p.  105.)  A  native  of  Britain,  but  where  is  not  stated ;  flowering, 
in  the  Woburn  sanctum,  in  April,  before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  and 
again  in  July.  An  upright  kind,  attaining  the  height  of  between  12ft.  and 
14  ft.,  with  round,  glabrous,  dark  green  branches,  of  the  preceding  year's 

S'owth.  The  young  twigs  of  a  brownish  yellow,  slightly  downy  when  young, 
eaves  alternate,  somewhat  erect,  elliptical,  acute,  approaching  to  an  ovate 
shape  when  fully  grown ;  glabrous  and  shining  on  their  upper  surface,  glaucous 
and  reticulated  beneath ;  the  two  or  three  youngest  leaves  only  slightly 
downy,  as  also  the  tops  of  the  young  branches.  Footstalks  villous  above, 
glabrous  beneath,  as  also  the  midrib.  Catkins  nearly  1  in.  long ;  often 
two  catkins  bursting  from  the  same  bud.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn, 
Henfield,  Flitwick,  and  also  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

*  138.  S.  FoRmsiAyNj.    Forbes's  Willow. 

Synonym*.  S.  Wetgdtiiui  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  51.,  ?Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  678.  (Porbes.)  Mr.  Borrer 
has  adrised  us,  in  his  MS.  list,  that  he  is  not  certain  whether  S. WeigelftM  Eng.  Bot  SuppL  and  & 
WeigelMfia  Sal.  Wob.  are  to  be  distinguished,  and,  if  they  are,  which  is  the  8.  WeigeUdna  Willd. 
See.  also,  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  1 2656.  and  1 2795.  While  S.  WefeeUdiM  Forbes  remains  unidentified 
with  any  other  kind,  it  must  be  treated  of  as  a  distinct  one. 

The  Se*e*.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob.  Mr.  Boner  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  he  has  both  male  and  female  specimens  of  S.  Weigelldaa  Forbes  from  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land.  {Borr.  In  Eng.  BoL  SuppL,  t.  S795.) 

Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  51.  j  and  ova  Jig.  51.  in  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Char.,  cj-c.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  Mr.  Forbes's  original  descrip- 
tion, taken  separately  from  w«at  he  has  quoted  from  Willdenow :  —  Upright, 
bushy,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  Branches  glabrous,  brown.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute, 
serrated,  or  finely  toothed ;  entire  towards  the  base ;  bright  green  and  shin- 
ing on  the  upper  surface,  glaucous  and  pale  on  the  under  one,  where  the 
▼eins  are  parallel,  arched,  and  prominent.  Stipules  remarkably  small,  soon 
falling  off.    Catkins  appearing,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in 
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April,  before  the  leaves  expand.  Ovary  ovate  lanceolate,  downy.  Style 
longer  than  the  deeply  parted  stigmas.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

* 139.  S.  Weigbljm'mi  Borr.    Weigel's  Mallow. 

Identification.  Borr.  in  Eog.  Bot  SuppL,  t.  2656. ,  perhaps  exclusively  of  the  identification  of  WilU- » 
a*  intimated  by  Mr.  Borrer  at  L2795.,  and  in  his  MS.  list,  as  follows :— M I  am  uncertain  whethVr 
&  Weigetobta  Ens.  Bot.,  2656.,  and  S.  Weigeltota  Sal.  Wob.(  are  to  be  distinguished,  and.  If  so, 
whichis  S.  Weigelflna  Willd."  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3.,  p.  434.  ?  exclusively  of  syn.,  Willd. ; 
?  Hame  Abbild.,  p.  232.,  with  a  fig. 
Sunonymew.    S.  Wulfenfliiia  Smith  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  176. ;  Rees*s  Cydo.,  No.  16. ;  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wotx, 

No.  48. ;  excluding  from  each  the  foreign  synonymes.  (Borrer.) 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL ;  the  male  in  Sal  Wob.,  as  that  of  S.  Wulfen- 
f*  Una.  ^ 

Engraving*.    Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  1 2656. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  48. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 173. ;  our  fig.  1340. ; 
and  Jig.  48.  in  p.  1614. 

Spec.  Char.,  cj-c.  Leaves  elliptical,  rhomboidal,  or  almost  round,  with  a  short 
point,  obsoletely  crenate ;  glabrous  on  both  sides,  glaucous  beneath.  Sti- 
pules small.  Catkins  on  short  stalks.  Floral  leaves  small.  Bracteas 
(scales)  oblong,  hairy,  longer  than  the  hairy  stalk  of  the  ovary. 
Style  longer  than  the  stigmas.  (Borrer.)  It  seems  not  uncommon 
in  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Britain :  Breadalbane  in  Scot- 
land, and  Yorkshire  ana  Westmoreland,  are  places  named. 
Cultivated.  It  is  an  upright  shrub,  about  10  ft.  high.  Mr.  Borrer 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  is  of  more  humble  growth  in  its  native 
stations.  Leaves  thin,  dark  green,  and  more  glittering  than  those 
of  S.  nitens  ;  the  under  surface  very  glaucous.  The  catkins  appear 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  about  April  or  May,  and  are  very  similar  1340 

to  those  of  S.  nitens.  It  is  difficult  to  define  satisfactorily  the  distinctions 
between  S.  Weigeltana  and  S.  nitens ;  yet  the  aspect  of  the  two  is  unlike, 
from  the  dark  hue  of  the  whole  bush  in  S.  nitens ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
real  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  leaves.  (Borrer.)  There  are  plants 
at  Henfield. 

Variety.  In  what  seems  a  variety  of  this  species,  the  leaves  are  more  con- 
spicuously toothed,  rather  silky  when  young;  the  shoots  more  downy,  and 
tne  ovary  pubescent  towards  the  point  only.  (Borrer.)  • 

*  140.  S.  ni'tens  Anders.    The  g\\ttering-Ieaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Anders.  MS. ;  Smith  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  175. ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  Na  44. ;  Hook.  Br. 

FL,  ed.  2.,  p.  426. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  1 2655. 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL  " 

Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  1 2655. ;  Sal.  Woo.,  No.  44. }  Jig.  1341.  j  soul  Jig.  44.  inp.  16ia 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  or  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  serrated ;  nearly 
glabrous  above,  with  sunk  veins ;  glabrous  and  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules 
small.  Catkins  on  short  stalks.  Floral  leaves  small.  Bracteas  (scales) 
oblong,  hairy,  longer  than  the  hairy  stalk  of  the  ovary. 
Style  longer  than  the  stigmas.  Nearly  allied  to  S.  Weigel- 
idna,  and  more  nearly  to  S.  Crovteana.  (Borrer  in  Eng. 
Bot.  SuppL)  Mr.  O.  Anderson  first  distinguished  the 
kind ;  and  the  male  specimens  figured  were  derived  from 
a  plant  that  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Borrer :  the  female 
came  from  Teesdale.  The  kind  is  an  upright  shrub,  taller, 
and  of  rather  stouter  growth,  than  S.  Borreriana,  which  it 
resembles  in  the  dark  mahogany  hue  of  its  shining  twigs, 
most  remarkable  in  the  male.  Young  shoots  slightly  pu-  1341 
bescent.  Petioles  short,  reddish.  Disk  of  leaf  about  l§in.  long,  in  many 
instances  waved  or  twisted ;  upper  surface  dark  green,  shining,  more  or  less 
silky  when  young,  afterwards  glabrous,  except  on  the  midrib ;  under  surface 
glaucous,  and  even  white.  The  flowers  appear  with  Mr.  Borrer  earlier  than 
the  leaves,  in  April  or  May,  about  a  fortnight  later  than  those  of  S.  Borrer- 
idna.  Catkins  of  the  male  scarcely  lin.  long ;  of  the  female,  by  the  figure, 
more  than  1  in.  There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Flitwick,  Henfield,  Gwldworth, 
and  Hackney. 
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•  141.  S.  Ckowea^na  Smithy   Crowe's  Willow. 

Identification.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 1146. ;  Willi  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  675. ;  Smith  in  Beet's  Cycle,  No.  51. ; 

Eng.  PI.,  4.  p.  138. ;  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob..  No.  52. j  Hook.  Br.,  ed.  3. 
Sgnonymes.    S.  arbuscula  Waklenb.,  var.  Koch  Comm.,  p.  45. ;  S.  humilis  Schl  is  cited  in  Sal  Wob. 

m  the  female  of  S.  Crovreana  Smith  ;  ?S.  heterophil]*  Hott. 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Bot.,  and  figured  in  SaL  Wob.    Mr.  Borrer  deems  the 

case  of  the  combination  of  the  filaments  to  be  one,  monstrous  in  the  species,  rather  than  innate  and 

characteristic 
Engraving:    Eng.  Bot,  1. 1146. j  SaL  Wob.,  No.  52. ;  and  ova  fig.  59.  in  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Filaments  combined  below.  Leaves  elliptical,  slightly  ser- 
rated, quite  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  (Smith  Eng.  FL)  Mr.  Borrer 
regards  (Eng.  Bot.  Supply  t.  2660.;  and  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  2.)  the  combi- 
nation of  the  filaments  as  not  a  constitutional  character  of  this  species,  bnt 
as  only  such  of  the  individual,  from  which  all  the  individuals  that  are  in  this 
case,  that  he  has  examined,  have  been  propagated ;  and  he  regards  the  state 
as  one  founded  in  monstrosity.  He  has  added,  in  argument :  "  Indeed, "  the 
stamens  u  are  represented  in  the  Salictum  Woburnensc  as  changing  into"  ovaries, 
"  as  those  of  S.  bf  color  Ehrhart,  and  some  of  the  common  sallows,  have  been 
observed  to  do."  See  notices  of  instances  below,  and  in  p.  1464. ;  and  Mr. 
Borrer  has  since  found  this  change  taking  place  in  S.  Croweana,  in  his  own 
garden.  He  views  S.  nitens  Anderson  and  S.  Croweana  Smith  as  very  closely 
akin ;  and,  in  the  following  notice  of  some  differences  between  them  which 
he  has  made  (Eng.  Bot.  Supply  t.  2660.),  it  may  be  inferred  that  what  he 
deems  characteristic  features  are  noticed :  —  "The  leaves  of  S.  Crov/edna  are 
less  pointed,  almost  obovate ;  in  every  stage  without  pubescence,  even  in  the 
petiole ;  their  edges  rarely  waved,  and  more  obscurely  crenate ;  and  the 
scales  of  the  catkins,  that  is,  the  bracteas  of  the  individual  flower,  shorter 
and  rounder."  According  to  Hooker's  British  Flora,  ed.  2.,  Mr.  Borrer  finds 
the  ovary,  not  downy,  as  Smith  has  described  it  to  be,  "  but  nearly  glabrous, 
as  figured  in  the  Salictum  Woburnense."  A  native  of  England  (Smith),  in 
swampv  meadows  and  thickets,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  "  S.  Crowe- 
<wki,  with  submission,  is  not  a  Norfolk  plant,  but  from  the  river  Ettrick,  near 
Selkirk,  whence  Mr.  Dickson  sent  it  to  Mr.  Crowe ;  and  he  gave  me  fresh 
cuttings  from  the  same  place  three  years  ago,  which  turn  out  exactly  the 
same  individual  as  Crowe's  from  Dr.  Smith.  (Mr.  Anderson,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Borrer,  1815.)  The  following  traits  are  drawn  from  Smith's  detailed 
description  in  his  English  Flora : — "  A  bushy  shrub,  usually  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high, 
with  many  stout,  irregularly  spreading,  glabrous,  leafy,  brittle,  brownish 
yellow  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  perfectly  glabrous,  on  broadish  glabrous 
footstalks,  uniformly  elliptical,  very  rarely  inclining  to  obovate,  l{  in.  long, 
more  or  less,  acute,  and  often  recurved  at  the  extremity,  contracted  gra- 
dually at  the  base ;  the  margin  copiously,  though  not  conspicuously,  serrated, 
or  rather  crenate;  the  upper  side  of  a  deep  shining  green,  under  glaucous, 
veiny.  The  catkins  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  are  about  1  in.  long ;  those 
of  the  male  of  a  bright  yellow.  This  Salix,  when  covered  with  male  blossoms, 
is  amongst  the  most  handsome;  nor  are  the  leaves  destitute  of  beauty."  S. 
Croweana  has  grown  10  ft.  high  with  Mr.  Borrer.  Mr.  Forbes  has  figured 
a  curious  monstrosity  in  the  plant  of  this  species  which  is  in  the  Woburn 
salictum,  of  the  catkins  of  the  male  changing  into  ovaries,  with  the  style  and 
stigmas  perfect,  as  in  the  fertile  flower.  Mr.  Forbes  observed  the  progres- 
sive change  of  the  stamens  into  ovaries.  At  first,  he  says,  the  filaments  began 
to  thicken  a  little  in  the  middle  when  they  were  united,  and  they  gradually 
grew  into  their  subsequent  shape,  the  filaments  becoming  pistils,  and  the 
anthers  stigmas.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  states  that  a  similar  alteration  has 
been  remarked  by  Mr.  Borrer  in  S.  oleif dlia,  and  Mr.  R.  Gee  in  S.  cinerea. 
There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

•  142.  S.  bi'color  Ehrh.    The  two-coloured  Willow. 

Identification.    Ehrh.  Arh.,118. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl..  ed.  2., p.  427. ;  ?  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  SS8. 

Synonymct.  S.  tcnuifolia  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2186.,  as  to  the  figure;  S.  floribtinda  Forbe*  in  Sal. 
Wob..  No.  54.  Koch,  in  his  Comrn.,  has  identified  S.  blcolor  Ehrh.  with  5.  livida  Wahlenb. ;  and 
noted  that  what  is  frequently  cultivated  in  German  gardens  as  S.  tricolor  Ehrh.  is  of  another  spe- 

5l 
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cies,  and  much  nearer  to  S.  arboacula  Wahlemb.  Mr.  Boner  on  remarked  en  tills  as  follow*  :— 
M I  am  not  acquainted  with  S.  Uvida  WahL  If  thia  prove  S.  blcolor  Ekrk.,  our  &  tricolor,  which 
if  the  plant  of  the  German  garden*,  as  I  conclude  from  Merteai  baring  given  It  me  a*  &  Mooter, 
may  bear  Forbes's  name  of  floribunda,  unless  Schroder's  older  name,  discolor,  belongs  to  it :  see 
Koch,  p.  46."  (Borrer  m  a  letter. ) 

The  Sejse*.  The  male  Is  described  in  Sat.  Wob.,  and  figured  m  Bag.  Bot.  and  Sal.  Wob.  \  some 
notice  of  what  Mr.  Borrer  deems  the  female  Is  given  in  Hook.  Br.  Ft.,  ed.  f. 

AarmsaVs.  Big.  Bat.,  t.  2186. ;  Sal.  Web*,  No.  54. ;  aod  our  Jig.  5ft.  tap.  1615. ;  ?  Hayoe  Abbild., 
1. 180.,  where  the  sex  figured  is  the  male. 

Spec.  Char.,  tire.  Leaves  elliptical,  green  and  shining  above,  glabrous  Bad 
glaucous  beneath ;  serrated,  ending  in  oblique  points.  Stipules'  crescent- 
shaped,  serrated.  Catkins  of  the  male  copious,  bright  yellow.  Filaments 
slightly  bearded  at  the  base.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  107.)  A  native  of  Britain ;  flower- 
ing, in  the  willow  garden  of  Woburn  Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  in  July.  A 
bushy  spreading  shrub,  with  short  yellow  branches,  slightly  villous  when 
young;  the  older  ones  rather  a  yellowish  green,  quite  glabrous  ;  rising  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  bright  yellow  catkins  m  April,  and  again  in  July. 
Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  serrated,  glabrous ;  shining  above,  glaucous  and  veiny 
beneath ;  glabrous  in  every  state  of  growth,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
downiness  on  the  very  youngest  leaves,  which  are  always  of  a  purplish 
colour ;  midrib  and  footstalks  glabrous,  yellow.  Stipules  crescent-shaped, 
serrated.  This  is  a  very  ornamental  species  when  in  flower;  neither  are  the 
leaves  destitute  of  beauty;  and,  when  the  shrub  is  cut  down,  it  produces 
tough,  flexible  twigs,  that  are  good  for  tying,  basketwork,  &c.  S.  blcolor 
has  become  10  ft.  high  with  Mr.  Borrer.  (Eng.  Bot.  Supply  t.  2660.) 
There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

•   •  143.  S.  j%illyrbifoxlia  Borrer.    The  Philryrea-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supply  V 1680. :  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  8.  p.  417. 

The  Seam.    Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Smppt.,  the  female  m  the  fruit. 

bearing  state. 
Engraving.    Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2660. 

Spec.  Char.,  he.  Leaves  etllptic-umceolate,  acute  at  each  end,  strongly  serrated,  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces,  glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Stipules  small.  Young  shoots  pubescent.  Bracteas  (scales) 
oblong,  hairy,  longer  than  the  glabrous  stalk  of  the  glabrous  ovary.  Style  as  long  as  the  stigmas. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  kinds,  this  one  may  stand  between  s.  blcolor  and  S.  Dickson&aa,  in 
both  of  which;  the  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  obsoletely  serrated,  and  of  a  figure  approaching  to 
obovate  with  a  point.  (Borrer.)  Mr.  Borrer  has  thus  stated  its  localities  in  a  wild  state.  Highland 
▼alleys  of  Scotland,  particularly  m  Glen  Tarfe,  near  Fort  Augustus,  Inverness-shire  j  and  In  the 
vicinity  of  Ben  Lawers,  Perthshire.  He  has  termed  it  a  beautiful  kind.  The  male,  growing  in 
hfci  garden  since  1810,  bad  become,  in  1830,  an  upright  much  branched  shrub,  about  5  ft.  high ;  and 
it  flowers  in  about  the  middle  of  April,  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  sometimes  again  at  mid- 
summer. Catkins  numerous,  cylindrical,  1  in.  long,  closely  set  with  flowers.  The  leaves,  in  sixe, 
figure,  and  serratures,  bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  those  of  Philr/ree  latifblia :  when  young,  they 
are  sprinkled  on  both  surfaces  with  minute  appressed  hairs,  but  become  at  length  glabrous,  except 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  petiole  and  midrib.  The  disk  of  the  leaf  Is  scarcely  more  than  1  in. 
long,  and  has  its  upper  surface  of  a  bright,  shining,  full  green;  the  under  surface  bluish :  the  petiole 
is  about  a  third  or  the  length  of  the  disk.    There  are  plants  at  Henfleld. 

■*  144.  &  T>tCK9oniAxXA  Smith.    Dickson's  Willow* 

Identification.  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t 1390.  :  the  figure  Is  bad,  and  has  led  to  doubts  as  tothis  species, 
which  only  authenticated  speckneas  could  remove  (Borrer  in  Bag.  Bot  Smppl.,  1 9683.,  inci- 
dentally.) WUtd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  69ft. ;  Smith  in  Bern's  Cycle,  No.  60. ;  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  136. ;  Forbes  In 
Sal.  Wob.,  No.  55. :  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. 

Swwmyme.    S.  myrattSldes  Smith  FL  Brit^  p.  1056..  not  of  Lin . 

The  Sects.  The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  FL  and  Sal.  Wob.t  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal. 
Wob.    Smith  has  noticed,  in  his  English  Flora,  that  he  had  not  observed  the  stamens. 

Bmgraoimgt.  Eng.  Bot,  1 1390.,  see  under  Identification,  above;  Sal.  Won.,  No. 56. ;  and  our 
Jg.  55. Tn  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  slightly  toothed,  glabrous  ;  glaucous 
beneath.  Young  branches  very  glabrous.  Catkins  ovate,  short,  erect.  Ovary 
stalked,  ovate,  silky.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile.  (Smith  Eng.  FL,  iv.  p.  196.) 
Leaves,  for  the  most  part,  obsoletely  serrated,  and  of  a  n^re  approaching  to 
obovate  with  a  point.  Ovary  and  its  stalk  densely  silky.  (Borrer  in  Eng. 
Bot.  Suppl.,  t.  2660.,  incidentally.)  A  native  of  Scotland ;  flowering  in 
ApriL  The  following  traits  are  derived  from  Mr.  Forbes* s  description : — "A 
low-growing  upright  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  18  in.  or  2  ft.,  with 
smooth  yellow  branches ;  the  preceding  year's  are  greenish  and  scaly.  The 
leaves  are  elliptic,  obovate,  minutely  serrated  in  the  middle,  or  denticulated; 
entire  at  both  extremities ;  glabrous  and  shining  above,  and  very  glaucous 
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underneath.  The  footstalks  ore  long  and  ilender,  dilated  at  the  base." 
From  the  remarks  made  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  m  Brit.  FL  (ed.  8.),  and  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  thie  species ; 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  must  be  Left  to  time,  and  the  examination 
of  plants  in  a  living  state,  to  be  cleared  up.    There  are  plants  at  Heofield. 

Group  xix.     Vacciniifblia  Borrer. 

Smalt,  and  generally  procumbent,  SArubt. 


UJ2 


Stamens  S  to  a  flower.  Ovary  sessile,  downy.  Leaves  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  Feccfnium;  opaque;  the  under  surface  glaucous. 
Plants,  small  shrubs,  usually  procumbent,  rarely  erect.  (Hook.  Br.  Ft., 
ed.  S.,  adapted.)  It  is  probable  that  S.  arbusculn  L.  is  the  same  as  one  or 
more  of  the  four  kinds,  S.  eaeciniifolia  Walker,  S.  carinita  Smith,  S.  pruni- 
folia  Smith,  end  S.  venulosa  Snaii.  (Stirrer  in  his  manuscript  list.) 

jt  14S.5.  rACCimiFo'Li*  Walker.     The  Vacciniuro-leaved  Willow. 

IdcnHficallim.    Walkrt'i  Day  «  Nat.  Milt  {Book  Br.  F!.,  ed.  a.),  ed.  ISIS,  p.4»0.  ;  Smith  ac. 

Bot.t.  SSil.j  a™-.  Cjelo  -,  No- « -i  Eng.FL,4.p.  I9*-i  Fort™  In  Sal.  Web.,  No.  ST  ;  Hool. 

s™«untf.     5.  prunlfolii,  part  of.  JTjcjI  OHSbF--  n-  **■ 
AfSr™.     Both  aeiea  ate  nRured  In  fiw.  JJ 
,    Bn«.  Be*.,  tsftl.  |  SM  Wob., 


•  146.  &  cakina'ta  5no/A.     The  keeled,  orJbUed-leatxd,  Willow. 
HdWMstfH.    ■anUFlj  Br.,  lost;  Enj.  Bot,  1130-1  Willi  Sp.  PI,  4.  p.  SBDj  Smith  In  Has* 
Cjdo.,  No.SS.;  Eoj.  Ft,  i  p.  IB7. ,  ForbealnSal.  Wob.,  JJo.af.;  Hwk.Br.  Pl.st.jL 

Syiumrmt.    S.  arunlfoltB,  part  of.  JlocJi  Co™*.,  p.  68. 

ftTSwa.    ThoftmalalinsurBllniM.oW.anilinSDt  Wot. 

E*tnut**.    Fj«.Bot.,t.lSB3.i  SJ.*iib.,No.fi0.i»DdjV  aalnpKls. 

Spec.  CXar.,trc.  Leaiee  oral*.  nDelj  toothed.ilnbroua,  mlnuterreelnei!,  folded  Into  akeel  Catkini 
afindrlaC  with  rounded  Wn  bneteae,  Orarr  eeast).,  ni«,  allay  .  (Sndrt  £« .A)  Autln 
nithr  HiablandJ  of  Scotland,  cai  mounUlu  i  flow«lnBltw«  in  June,  and,  in  the  -lllow  jarden 
atWobura  Abbej.ln  April,  end  as»'n  In  Anna,  Larger  and  mora  erect  than  s.  amnlfblla  or 
S.  TCTultau,  to  both  which  It  la  noartj  related  hi  the  fertile  cauEini     Mi.  Porter  oeniktatr  tJili 

'..  pituNiFoYiA  Surir*.     The  Plum-leaved  Willow. 

UemmaUen.    Saillb  Ft.  Sr,  p.  105*:  fine.  Bot,  t  MM.  I  B*ee*e  Crete,,  No.  45.  ;  WWA  Sp.  PL .  i. 
Vo7T^sSth  Kbii  Fl , *.  b.  1B3.  i  Fort*.  In  Sal  Wob.. No. (A  j  Hook.  Br.  FL, ed. 3. 
3.    a.  Afmlnltea  £((*(/.,  net  Lin.;  5.  ,ninif6Ua,  nan  of,  *j>&*  Cm-a,  p.59. 
The  ftfroalc  la  fleured  In  £«•_  A*  aad  Sol.  We* 
.     E»s-Bot.,t.  WfiLi  Sal.  Won,  No.  56  ;  aulmrjlj.  WIS. 


i*£»«.  Cwr-  d)c.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  serrated,  glabrous  on  both  sides;  even 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  Stem  erect,  much  branched.  Capsules  ovate, 
shaggy, like  the  bracteaa,  with  mlky  hairs.  {Smith  Exg.  Ft)  A  native  of 
Scotland;  flowering  in  April.  Described  by  Smith  as  a  bushy  shrub,  often 
3ft.  high,  with  spreading  branches;  the  whole  erect,  or  ascending,  not  deeam- 
5l  8 
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bent.  In  the  Woburn  salictum,  it  grows  about  18  in.  high,  quite  upright. 
Young  branches  brown,  bearing  a  little  short,  soft,  curved  down ;  not  rigid 
prominent  hairs,  as  in  the  S.  6etulifdlia  Forster.  Leaves  broadly  ovate, 
tolerably  uniform,  1  in.  long,  or  rather  more,  bluntly  pointed,  serrated 
throughout,  but  not  deeply ;  quite  glabrous,  even,  of  a  full  shining  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  without  any  prominent  veins ;  glaucous,  veiny  when 
very  young  only,  besprinkled  with  a  few  silky  close  hairs,  beneath.  Catkins 
obtuse,  of  a  brownish  purple,  much  shorter  than  those  of  S.  racciniifolia, 
S.  venulosa,  and  S.  carinata ;  and  more  like  those  of  S.  Aetulifolia  Forster. 
The  branches  are,  likewise,  more  thickly  clothed  with  upright,  shorter  leaves, 
than  those  of  either  S.  venulosa  or  S.  vacciniifolia.  The  above  is  de- 
rived partly  from  Smith,  and  partly  from  Forbes.  There  are  plants  at 
Woburn  and  Flitwick. 

Variety. 

j»  8.  p.  ttylo  longiore  Koch,  style  longer;  S.  prunifolia  Ser.  Sal.  Helv^ 
p.  49. ;  S.  formosa  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  680. ;  S.  fce'tida  Schleich.  Cent., 
lL  n.  95. ;  S.  alpina  Sut.  Helv.y  p.  283. — This  is  wild  in  Switzerland. 
(Koch  Comm.)  S.  formosa  Willd.  is  registered  in  Sweet's  Hortus 
Britannicus  as  introduced  in  1820. 

•  148.  S.  venuloxsa  Smith.    The  veiny-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Smith  Fl.  Br.,  1055. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1382.;  Reel's  Cycle.,  No.  57. ;  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  195. 

Forties  in  Sal.  Wob    No.  58. ;  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  S. 
Synonyme.    S.  prunifftlia,  part  of,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  41. 
the  Sues.    The  female  Is  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  SaL  Wot. 
Engraving*.    Eng.  Bot,  1 1362. ;  SaL  Wob.,  No.  56. ;  and  fig.  56.  in  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c  Leaves  orate,  serrated,  naked,  reticulated  with  prominent^  veins  above,  rather 
glaucous  beneath.  Capsules  ovate,  silky.  Stem  erect,  much  branched.  (Smith  Eng.  FL)  A  native 
of  Scotland,  on  the  Breadalbane  Mountains,  where  the  blossoms  are  in  perfection  in  June ;  but  in 
gardens  they  flower  in  April ;  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  they  flower  «  second 
time  in  August  In  site  and  general  habit,  this  species  agrees  with  S.  /mimfolia ;  but  the  some- 
what narrower  leaves  differ  materially  on  their  upper  surface,  in  their  prominent,  elegantly  reticu- 
lated veins,  conspicuous  in  the  dried  as  well  as  growing  specimens,  especially  towards  the  margin. 
The  under  side  is  generally  less  glaucous  than  in  the  two  last  j  and,  in  having  many  close-pressed 
hairs,  comes  nearest  to  5.  vacciniifblia.  Catkins  much  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  S.  nruni- 
folia ;  and  the  whole  shrub  is  more  erect,  and  grows  in  the  Woburn  collection  to  twice  the  neigh t 
of  either  S.  prunifolia  or  5.  wuxiniifolia.  |  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  agrees  with  Mr.  E.  Forster,  in  considering 
S.  venulosa  as  onlv  a  variety  of  S.  jnrunifolia;  and,  indeed,  he  doubts  if  S.  prunifolia,  &  carinata! 
and  S.  pacciniifoiia,  with  S.  venulosa,  are  not  different  states  of  the  same  species  j  and  Koch  and 
Dr.  Lindley  are  of  this  opinion,  having  included  them  all  under  one  species,  S.  prunifolia.  We 
accordingly  consider  those  forms  as  varieties,  though  we  have  treated  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
if  they  were  species,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion.  Mr.  Borrer  has  remarked, 
in  the  manuscript  list  with  which  he  has  favoured  us,  that  probably  5.  arbtiscula  L.  is  the  same 
as  one  or  more  of  the  kinds  &  vacciniifbUa  Walk.,  S.  carinata  Smith,  S.  prunifolia  Smith,  and  S. 
venulosa  Smith.    There  are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfleld,  and  Flitwick. 

•  149.  S.  cj£xsia  Hilars.    The  grey-leaved  Willow. 

identification.    Villars  Dauph.,  S.  768. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,  No.  80. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  59. 

Synonymes.  S.  myrtiUoldes  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  686.,  exclusively  of  the  synonymes  of  Linnaeus  (Bor- 
rer), Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  66.  (Borrer) ;  &  prostrata  Ehrh.  PL  Select.,  p.  15a,  according  to  Se- 
ringe  (Koch). 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 

Engravings.    Villars  Dauph.,  3. 1 50.  f.  11. ;  SaL  Wob ,  No.  66. ;  and  our  fig.  66.  in  p.  1616. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous,  not 
shining,  entire  and  revolute  at  the  edge.  Catkin  upon  a  short  leafy  twiglet. 
Capsule  ovate-conical,  tomentose,  seemingly  sessile,  eventually  having  a 
very  short  stalk.  Gland  reaching  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  capsule.  Style 
shortish.  Stigmas  ovate-oblong,  entire,  and  bifid.  (Koch.)  Wild  in  the 
Alps  of  Dauphine*,  and  in  Savoy,  upon  the  mountain  Enzeindog.  (Id.) 
Registered  as  introduced  in  1824.  Mr.  Forbes  has  given  a  detailed  de- 
scription, whence  we  quote  as  follows  : — "  A  low  straggling  shrub,  attaining 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  with  slender  shortish  branches,  dark  brown  on 
their  upper  side,  pale  beneath,  somewhat  wrinkled  or  striated.  Leaves  about 
1  in.  long,  perfectly  entire,  wavy,  with  a  short  sharp  point ;  very  glabrous, 
glaucous  and  veiny  beneath ;  lower  opposite,  upper  alternate.  Catkins 
from  £  in.  to  nearly  1  in.  in  length,  appearing,  in  the  willow  garden  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  along  with  the  leaves,  in  April  or  May,  and  again  in  Au- 
gust.    Koch  has  noted  (Comm.,  p.  52.)  that  S.  cassia  Villars  differs  from 
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S.  myrtilloides  L.  wholly  in  habit,  and  in  its  capsules  being  sessile,  and 
densely  tomentose.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield. 

Group  xx.     MyrtMaidcs  Borrer. 

Small  Bilberry-like  Siruia,  not  Native)  of  Britain. 


M  150.  S.  mvbtilloi'des  L.     The  Myrtillus-like,  or  Bilberry-leaned,  Willow. 
.:FLLapp.,ed.  £,596.;  Smith  In  Erai  Cjck) ,  No."!*. ;  Want  n. 


»*as 


.     The  female  I 


Spec  Char.,  Ac.    Lara  very'  varloua  In  form,  ovate,  hid-  1343 

cordate  at  die  bue,  oblong,  or  lanceolate ;  entire,  opaque, 

Kx  lotoui  i  relna  Appearing  reticulated  beneath.  Stlpulea 
tf-ovatl.  Fruit-tiering  calkin  {?  catkin  of  tie  female  in 
any  KM*)  borne  on  a  leafy  twlglrt.  BthWu  (acala)  flu. 
broua  or  ciliated.  Capaulet  (?or  rather  ovariea)  ovite-un. 
oeoUle,  glabroua,  upon  a  italk  more  than  four  timer  u  long  . 
a  the  gland.  Strleahort  Stigma  orate,  notched.  (ATont.) 
The  flower,  of  the  female  arc  dirponid  in  III  cylindrical 
eatklna.  {Smith  in  £**.  Ft.,*,  p.  196.)  WIM  In  the  infra, 
alpine  boga  of  the  CarpathUuu.  and  In  apongy  bogs  of  Pu.    I 

Lapi'aad.  It  occura  in  thealpi  of  Bavaria,  whence  ttdtacendl 
into  the  ralleya  ;  and  hai  been  gathered  even  near  Munich, 
in  turfy  ground.  {Koch.)  Thla  u  regtatered  u  hawing  been 
introduced  Into  Britain  In  177°.  Mr.  Borter  hat  remarked 
In  the  lilt  that  he  i>  not  aware  that  It  hu  neon  introduced 

*   151.  5.  PBDICEtLA'KIs  Purth,     The  l"tig-Bttt[kcd-ca/>iu/c<t  Willow. 
PirrahFl.  Amer.  Sept,2.n.61Li  Smith  la  Bh'i  Cyclo.,  No.  76. 

l.llTi.jlYiniu  HtuL 

The  retnale  It  noticed  in  the  •pednc  character, 
rvt  Char.,  $c.  Stem  erect.  Brancha  gtabroua  Leeva  ubovatc.lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  gmnroua. 
green  on  both  aurfttcea.  Stlpula  none.  Catkin*  atal ted,  nearly  glabroua.  Bractcaa  oblong,  acarcely 
hairy.  Ovary  orate,  oblong,  glabroua,  upon  aatalk  twice  aa  long  ma  the  bractea.  Stigma  aeaalle, 
dirldetL  Wud  on  the  CatakiU  Mountain?,  New  Vol*  j  floucring  in  April  An  elegant  and  lin- 
gular apedca.    Introduced  by  Furih  in  lull.  (Pari*,  Smith,  anil  tlort.  Brit.) 

-  158.  .S\  pumfo'lia  Purth.     The  flnt-leaved  Labrador  Willow. 

inUiflaOki*.    PunhFL  Amer.  Sept.,  £.  p.  611.  {  Smith  In  Real  Cyclo.,  No.  9£ 
ate.  dar.itB    tt  la  Inclined  to  rite  from  the  ground  on  a  tingle  item.    Brancha  divaricating, 
glabroua.    Leaver  ohlong.lanccoliite,  very  glabroua.  Sat.  rereading ;  acute  at  each  end,  minutely 
aerated  In  the  middle,  paler  betiath.     Stipulea  none.     Native  of  I-anradnv.     Seen  hy  Purah,  in 

...."..  ..... anrtuiulaea  ' Horrr- '-  -  '■— ■-'    n^-  -'■' — ' '■--  ■-  — ■■-  Ji— ■ — '->■-" 

Ita  remarkably'- 

rlae  from  the  ground  on 

Group  xxi.     Myrsi/iites  Borrer. 

Smalt  buihy  Shnbt. 


Bmtmrmi.    5.  pennaylv 
■/he  Silts.    •*-* 


LOU 


Stamens  3  to  a  flower.     Ovaries  downy.     Leaves  oval  or  broadly  elliptical, 

serrated,  small,  glossy,  rigid.     Plants  small  and  bushy.  (Hoot.  Br.  Ft., 

adapted.)     It  scents  to  bo  the  case  that  the  epithet  JWyrsiniies  in  S.  Myra\- 

nitee  L.  has  been  intended  to  imply  u  likeness  in  the  foliage  of  that  kind  to 
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thai  of  the  Paccfnium  My rmiltea;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  cha- 
racter obtains  more  or  less  in  all  the  kinds  of  the  group. 

ji  153.  S.  ilfYRSiNixTEs  L.    The  Whortleberry-fcawd  Willow. 

Identification.    Lin.,  cited  by  Barrer  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl,  t 9753.,  the  text :  FI.  Dan.,  1 1064.  {Smith,) 

8ynonymes.  8.  Jlfyrsinttes  £,  Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  4.  p.  195.,  Hook.  Br.  PI,  ed.  2.,  p.  429. :  &  arbutifdU* 
WiUd.  Sp.  PU  4.  p.  682. ;  probably  8.  UaenabUtna  Maegiliivray  in  Jameson's  Edmb.  PhU.  Jour., 
Oct.  183a  (Tie  above  indicated  by  Barrer.)  8.  Afywinlte*  Koch,  part  of,  Koek  Comm.,  p.  GO.: 
S.  orbutifoha  WiUd..  Smith  in  Rees's  Cydo.,  No,  67.  j  8.  dubia  Suter  Hetv.,  p.  283.  (WiUd.) 

The  Sexes.    It  is  Implied  in  the  Spec.  Char..  Ac,  that  the  female  if  known. 

Engraving.    Fl.  Dan.,  t 1054.  (Smith). 

Spec.  Char.,  c}-<?.  This  has,  like  S.  Aetulifolia,  short  catkins,  and 
distinctly  serrated  leaves;  but  these  are  more  acute,  and  of  an 
ovate-lanceolate  figure;  and  the  long  style  seems  to  afford  a  dis- 
tinctive character.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Supply  U  2753.,  in  the 
text.)  It  occurs  on  various  Scottish  mountains.  (Id.)  Wahlenberg 
compares  the  stems  and  leaves  to  those  of  2?etula  nana,  from  the 
glossy  greenness  of  the  latter,  their  prominent  veins,  and  their 
remaining  on  the  shoots  in  a  withered  state  till  the  following  year. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  dark,  and  almost  black  when  dry.  (Hook.  1344 
Br.  Fl.) 

.»  154.  S.  £etulifo*lia  Fortter.    The  dwarf  Birch-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Fonter  Ma,  cited  by  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot  Suppl..  L  8753.,  in  the  text. 


of,  Koch  Comm..  p.  60. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  in  Eng.  PI.,  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  and  Sal  Wob. 
Engravings.  Eng.  Bot,  1 1360. ;  Smith  in  £ng.  Fl  has  quoted,  besides,  Lin.  FL  Lapp-t  1 7.  f.  6.  t  & 

C/ :  andViUarsDaupb.,S.t50.f.l2.;  but  has  designated  this  as1*  bad;"  8s!  Wob.,  No.  60.; 

our  fig.  1345.  j  and  Jig.  60.  in  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  It  differs  from  S.  procumbens  by  its  smaller,  rounder,  more 
conspicuously  serrated  leaves;  shorter,  almost  ovate,  catkins;  shorter, 
more  truncate,  and  paler  bracteas  (scales) ;  and  more  distinctly  quadrangular 
ovary.  From  the  remarkable  prima  Jack  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  itetula  nana,  Mr.  Forster  has  suggested  for  it  the 
name  of  ftetulifolia.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.)  Mr.  Borrer 
regards  it  as  not  certain  that  this  kind  is  a  native  of  Britain  ;  and 
the  question  resting  on  whether  the  kind  found  by  Dr.  Stuart  In 
the  mountains  of  Glencoe  is  identical  with  S.  iftfyrsinltes  of  Eng. 
Bot,  or  with  &  procumbens  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  he  has  stated  1345 
that,  to  ascertain  tnis,  it  would  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  specimens  of 
the  kind  found  by  Stuart,  preserved  in  Lightfoot's  herbarium.  If  the  kind 
prove  not  British,  Mr.  Borrer  does  not  know  its  source.  Cultivated  in 
the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  it  has  flowered  in  May,  and  again  in 
August.  A  sturdy,  upright,  bushy  shrub,  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  with  abun- 
dance of  short,  leafy,  dark  purplish  branches,  hairy  when  young,  not  downy. 
Leaves  very  different  from  those  of  all  the  foregoing  species,  except  S. 
walifbiia,  in  their  rigid,  thin,  crackling,  veiny  texture';  without  anything 
glaucous  or  cottony  about  them,  the  fine  hairs  on  the  younger  ones  being 
scattered  and  silky.  (Smith  Ens.  Fl.)  Pursh  has  included  in  his  Flor. 
Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  617.,  a  North  American  kind  of  willow,  named  S.  itfyr- 
sinites :  ?  is  this  the  same  as  either  of  the  above. 

-*  155.  S.  procu'mbens  Forbes.    The  procumbent  Willow. 

Identification.  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  61.,  exclusively  of  the  synonymes.  ThelBgure  Is  not  a  cha- 
racteristic one.  (Borrer  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl,  t.  2753.)  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  ed.  «.,  p.  429. ;  Borrer  in  Eng. 
Bot  Suppl.,  1 2753. 

Synonymes.  8.  laVvis  Hook.  Br.  VI.,  ed.  1.,  p.  432. j  S.  retuja  Wither.  Bot.  Arr.,  ed.  4.,  2.  p.  40,  and 
a  figure. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl  and  Sal.  Wob.  The  male  plant 
has  not  come  under  our  notice  (Borrer.) 

Engravings.  Wither.  Bot  Arr.,  ed.  4.,  vol.  2. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  61.,  the  figure  not  a  characteristic 
onej  Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  8753. ;  and  our  Jig.  6L  in  p.  1615. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Branches  diverging.    Leaves  oval,  minutely  serrated,  re- 
curved, bright  green  and  shining  on  both  surfaces.     Catkins  elongated, 
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thick,  cylindrical.  Ovary  nearly  sessile,  tapering,  obeoletely  quadrangular. 
Style  short,  deeply  cloven.  Stigmas  spreading,  bifid.  (Boner  in  Eng.  Bat. 
Suppl.)  A  native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland :  it  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Breadalbane,  and  upon  Brae-Riach,  one  of  the  Cairngorm 
range.  It  flowers  in  June,  but,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
in  May.  The  following  characters  are  some  of  those  described  of  it  by  Mr. 
Forbes : — A  low  procumbent  shrub,  extending  along  the  ground,  with  green- 
ish brown,  pubescent,  round,  shortish  branches.  Leaves  from  1  in.  to  1  £  in. 
lone,  and  upwards  of  1  in.  in  breadth;  of  a  roundish-elliptical  shape, 
hollowed  out,  or  somewhat  heart-shaped,  at  the  base ;  bright  green  and 
shining  on  both  sides ;  always  perfectly  glabrous  and  serrated.  Readily  dis- 
tinguished from  S.  ietulifolia,  which  at  first  sight  it  greatly  resembles,  by 
its  procumbent  mode  of  growth,  and  large  elongated  catkins.  Dr.  Hooker 
has  observed  of  it,  that  it  is  a  beautiful  shrub ;  and  that  it  has  been  culti- 
vated for  years  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  retains  all  its 
characters.    There  are  plants  of  it  at  Henfield. 

-*  156.  S.  rbtVsa  L.    The  refaise-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Lin.  So.  PI.,  1445. ;    WUld.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  684.  i  Hayne  AbbiUL,  p.  234. ;  Smith  in 

Rees*s  Cyclo.,  No.  70. :  Forbes  in  Sal.  Woo.,  No.  139. 
Synonymes.    S.  retusa  kock,  part  of,  Kock  Comm.,  p.  62.;  &  serpylHfbUa  Jacq.  dnttr.,  t.  298. 

(Kock.) 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  described  in  Rett's  Cyclo..  and  thence  in  So/.  Wbb.t  and  below ;  and  both 

are  figured  in  Hayne  Abbttd. :  the  male  is  figured  in  Sal  Wob. 
Engravings.    Bocc  Mus.,  1. 1. 1. ;  Jacq.  Austr.,  1 898. ;  Hayne  Abbili,  1 176. ;  SaL  Won.,  No.  159. ; 

out  Jig.  1346. ;  nod  Jig.  199.  in  p.  1690. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$r.    Leaves  obovate,  entire,  glabrous,  shining  above.    Catkins 
of  the  feniale  oblong,  of  few  flowers.    Bracteas  (scales)  the  length  of  the 
oblong  smooth  ovary.    (Smith  in  Reefs  Cycio.)      Native  of  the  alps  of 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  but  not  of  Britain  or 
the  north  of  Europe.     The  main  stems  are  woody,  depressed, 
trailing,  branched,  often  of  great  thickness,  throwing  up  many 
short,  glabrous,  leafy  branches,  which  are  likewise  partly  decum- 
bent.   Leaves  stalked,  various  in  size  and  breadth,  but  usually  «*>     M£ 
r  from  J  in.  to  1  in.  long,  and  from  one  to  four  lines  broad ;  quite  VUfcj  upo 
entire,  abrupt,  or  even  emarginate,  at  the  extremity ;  tapering  at    ^fly  W 
the  base ;  furnished  with  one  rib,  and  many  straight  parallel  veins.     ,  V^, 
Catkins  lax;   those  of  the  male  yellow,  with  elliptic,  oblong,  ^  ]6*° 
slightly  hairy  bracteas  (scales).     Stamens  2  to  a  flower.     Catkin  of  the 
female  of  about  8  or  10  flowers.    Capsules  large,  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  gla- 
brous.   The  style,  which  is  short  and  undivided,  remains  at  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  valves ;  and,  as  the  capsule  becomes  quite  ripe,  its  stalk  is 
somewhat  elongated.  (Reefs  Cyclo.)    Introduced  in  1763,  and  flowering  in 
May.    It  almost  equals  S.  herbacea  in  diminutiveneas.  (WUld.) 

f  Varieties.  It  is  probable  that  S.  Kitaibels&ia,  S.  UVa  ursi,  and  S.  jerpyllifolia 
Scop^  are  only  varieties  of  S.  retusa  L.  (Borrer  in  his  list.) 

-*  157.  S.  Kitaibelia'na  Willd.    Kitaibel's  Willow. 

Identification.    Wind.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  683.  j  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.,  No.  69.  j  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob., 

No.  64. ;  Wahlenb.  Carpat,  p.  314.  (Kock,) 
Synonymes.    S.  retusa  Kock.  fi  major  Kock  Comm.,  p.  63. ;  ?  5.  IPva-tini  Punk.  {Borrer  in  his  list.) 

It  is  probable  that  5.  KitaibeWaiw  is  only  a  var.  of  S.  retusa  L. 
Tke  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  and  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
Engravings.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  64.  s  and  our  Jig.  64.  in  p.  1616. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  lanceolate,  entire,  emarginate ;  glabrous  and 
shilling  above.  Catkins  appearing  with  the  leaves,  cylindrical,  and  many* 
flowered.  Bracteas  shorter  than  the  ovate-lanceolate  ovary.  (WiUd.  and 
Smith.)  A  very  small  shrub,  with  yellowish  glabrous  branches,  spreading  close 
along  the  ground.  A  native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains';  flowering  there  in 
April  and  May,  and,  in  the  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  April  and 
May,  and  again  in  August.  Branches  dark  brown,  the  young  ones  shining. 
Leaves  nearly  1  in.  long,  obovate,  lanceolate,  entire;  emarginate  at  the 
tip ;  very  glabrous  on  both  sides,  the  upper  side  shining ;  the  ander  one 
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showing  parallel  veins,  and  being  less  shining.    Introduced  in  1823.   There 
are  plants  at  Woburn,  Henfield,  and  Flitwick. 

j»  158.  S.  ITya-u'rsi  Pursh.    The  Bearberry-kawd  Wfllow. 

Identification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  610. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,  No.  77. :  Forties  in  Sal. 

WoL.No.151. 
Synonymes.    f  Identical  with  S.  KltaibelOna.  (Borrer  in  hit  list.)    It  it  probable  that  S.  ITva-tirsi 

is  only  a  variety  of  S.  retosa  L.  (Id.) 
The  Sexes.    The  Female  is  noticed  in  the  Spec.  Char..,  $r.,  below. 
Engravings.    Sal.  Woo.,  No.  151. ;  and  our  Jig.  151.  in  p.  1630. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Stem  depressed.  Leaves  spathulate-obovate,  obtuse, 
entire,  glabrous ;  shining  above,  glandular  at  the  margin  beneath.  Stipules 
none.  Catkins  lax.  Bracteas  oblong,  fringed.  Ovary  stalked,  ovate, 
glabrous.  Style  deeply  divided.  Stigmas  two-lobed.  A  beautiful  little 
species,  with  all  the  appearance  of  ifrctostaphylos  ITva-firsi  in  habit,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  its  leaves.  {Pursh.)  A  native  of  Labrador.  Introduced 
in  ?  1811,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  This  was  possessed  alive  by 
Mr.  G.  Anderson. 

Jt  -159.  S.  otrpyllifoYia  Scop.    The  Wild-Thyme-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Scop.  Cam.,  No.  1907. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4,  p.  684. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  325. :  Smith  in 

Rom's  Cydo.,  No.  71. :  Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  65. 
Synonymes.    S.  retusa  Each  y  Koch  Comm.,  p.  63.  Jt  is  probable  that  S.  serpyllifoUa  Scop,  is  only  a 

variety  of  5.  retusa  L.  (Borrer  in  bis  li»t.) 
The  Sexes.    The  male  is  figured  in  Sal  Wob..  the  female  in  Hayne  Abbild. 
Engravings.    Scop.  Cam.,  L  61 .    "Scopoli'c  figure  throws  no  great  light  on  the  *  species.  (Smith  in 

Meet's  Cydo.)    Sal.  Woo.,  No,  65. ;  our  figs.  1347, 1548. ;  and  fig.  65.  in  p.  1616. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.    Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
glabrous,  shining  above.    Catkins  oblong,  of  few  flowers.  Cap- 
sules elliptic,  glabrous.     Stigmas  sessile.   (Smith  in 
Reesys  Cyclo.)    A  native  of  the  high  mountains  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland ;  flowering  in  May. 
1347     Introduced  in   1818.     Haller,  Allioni,   Villars,  and 

other  botanists,  took  this  for  a  variety  of  S.  retusa;  i*ga 
but  it  appears  to  be  widely  different,  the  leaves  being  nearly  *3*8 
three  times  smaller,  and  always  acute.  A  very  curious  little  plant,  only 
1  in.  or  2  in.  high,  of  which  there  are  specimens  at  Henfield,  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

•*  160.  S.  cordifovlia  Pursh.    The  heart-leaved  Labrador  Willow. 

Identification.  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  611.  j  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cydo.,  No.  78. ;  Forbes  in  Sal 
Wob.,  No.  143.  p.  277. 

Engravings.    Sal.  Wob.,  No.  143.,  a  leaf ;  sndfig.  143.  in  p.  1630. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Stem  depressed.  Leaves  oval,  ratber  acute,  entire,  reticulated  with  veins,  heart, 
shaped  at  the  base ;  glabrous  above,  pale,  with  a  hairy  rib  and  margin  beneath.  Stipules  balf- 
heart-shaped.  Native  of  Labrador.  In  general  habit  it  resembles  S.  Afyrsinltes.  (Pursh.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  in  Labrador.  Introduced  in  1811,  and  flowering  from  April  till  June. 
Koch  observes  of  this  species,  that  it  is  very  similar  '.to  S.  Waldsteinttaa  Willd.,  and  diflfers  only 
in  the  leaves  being  strictly  entire.  The  leaves,  when  young,  are  sprinkled  with  viliose  hairs,  but 
soon  become  glabrous,  except  at  the  edge. 

Group  xxii.     Herbdcece  Borrer. 

Very  low  Shrubs,  scarcely  rising  an  Inch  above  the  Ground. 


LiD 


There  are  only  two  species  in  this  group,  the  characteristics  of  which  will  be 
found  in  their  specific  characters.    m 

ja  161.  S.  hbrbaxcea  L.    The  herbaceous-ZooArog  Willow. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI..  2445. ;  Willd.  So.  PI.,  4.  p.  682. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  233. ;  Smith  in 
Rees's  Cycle,  No.  66. ;  Koch  Co  mm.,  p.  63. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  1. 1907. ;  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  199. ; 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  63. :  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed.  3. ;  Mackay  FL  Hibern.,  pt.l.  p.  253. ;  Host 
Sal  Austr.,  1.  p.  32. ;  Pursh  PL  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  617. 

The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  described  in  Eng.  Ft.t  and  figured  in  Sal.  H'ob.,  Hayne  Abbild.,  and 
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Spec.   Char.,  d-c.     Leaves  orbicular,   serrated,   reticulated 

glabrous   and   shining  on   both   sides.      Ovary   stalked,  ovate-lanceolate, 
glabrous.  (Smith  Eng.  Fl.)     A  native  of  Britain,  on  the  Welsh  and  High- 
land  mountains ;  Hovering  there  in  June,  but,  in  the 
willow  garden  at  Wobum  Abbey,  before  the  expansion 
of  die  leaves.     It  is  a  native,  also,  of  various  parts  of  * 
Europe ;  also,  according  to  Purah,  of  North  America. 
In  the  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  it   is 
stated  that  S.  berbacea  exceeds  in  the  elevation  of  J 
its  habitat  every  other  shrub  in  Britain  (p.  89.) ;  and  I 
that  '  few  bills  of  800  or  900  yards  in  Britain  are  \ 
without  S.  herbacea,  whilst  S.  reticulata  is  probably 
limited  to   the   Scottish    Highlands,   and   not  very 
plentiful  there."  (p.  282.)    S.  herbacea  is  the  least  l3*9 

of  British  willows,  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  least  of 
all  shrubs.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Scandinavia,  calls  it  a  perfect  tree  in 
miniature;  so  small,  that  it  may  be  taken  up,  and  root,  trunk,  and 
branches  spread  out  in  a  small  pocket-book.  According  to  Hooker  (Br. 
Fl.,  ed.  2.),  it  is  not "  so  small  as  is  generally  supposed,  tor  its  stems  divide 
and  creep  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  scarcely  rising  1  in.  above  it."  In 
ed.  3.,  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Graham,  that  "in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  of  Edinburgh  k  has  acquired  a  prostrate  woody  stem,  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  Under  the  head  Varietict, 
we  have  noticed  some  plants  which  may  belong  to  this  species,  and 
which  have  stems  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high.  The  leaves  of  8.  herbacea  are  em- 
ployed, in  Iceland,  in  the  tanning  of  leather.  (Lindl.  Nat.  Sytt.  Sot.)  S. 
herbacea  is  called  by  the  Laplanders  the  ptarmigan  leaf.  (Waklenbcrg, 
quoted  in  Etig.  FL)  In  Switzerland,  M.  Alpbonse  De  Candolle  observes, 
"  some  species  of  willow  (S.  retiiea,  herbacea,  and  reticulata)  spread  over 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  sod  ;  and,  as  their  branches  are  often  covered  with 
the  earth,  which  the  heavy  rains  wash  over  them,  they  present  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  trees  which  are  more  or  less  subterranean.  The  ex- 
tremities of  these  branches  form,  sometimes,  a  kind  of  turf;  and  the  as- 
tonished traveller  finds  himself,  as  we  may  say,  walking  on  the  top  of  a 
tree.  The  iSalix  berbacea  is  the  species  that  most  frequently  presents  this 
remarkable  appearance,  because  it  generally  grows  on  steep  slopes  of  loose 
soil,  particularly  among  the  fragments  of  schistus,  that  are  easily  penetrated 
by  the  melting  snow  and  the  rain."  (Gard.  Mag.,  xiL  p.  235.)  There  are 
plants  at  Hen&eld, 
?  Varietiet.  "  A  very  remarkable  kind  of  willow,  from  Sutherland,  which  has 
all  the  characters  of  S.  herbiicea,  except  that  it  grows  2  ft.  high,  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Graham,  and  is  now  alive  in  my  garden."  (Barrer  in  a 
letter.)  An  unusually  large  variety  was  found  by  Mr.  Templeton  on  the 
top  of  Slieve-Nance,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  similar  to  some 
of  the  large  varieties  gathered  by  Mr.  M'Nab  of  Edinburgh  on  the  moun- 
of  Sutherland.  Mr.  Moore  lately  sent  Mr.  Mackay  very  luxuriant 
nens  from  Dark  I*'  *"•  .,.._. 

libern.,  pt.  1.  p.  253.) 

ji  162.  S.  pola^is  Wahlenh,     The  Polar  Willow. 

tmtfkoMni.    Wablenti.  Sine.,  p.  BBS. ;  Fl.  I.app  ,  p.  S61.  ;  Kocli  Cumin.,  p.  6*. 

EwfnatM.    w»hi.  yi.  L»pp.,t 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  ovate,  very  obtuse,  nearly  entire,  glabrous.    Catkins 
of  few  flowers.     Stem  filiform,  or  thread-shaped.   (Wahlcnbcrg  F.  L.)    A 


specimens  from  Dark  Mountain,  in   the  county  of  Deny,  Ireland.  (Fl, 


T*c  Stia.    The  ftroale  ii  described  lad  figured  in  Sal.  Wob. 
—   -•.;SiLWob„No.63. 
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*t    native  of  Lapland;  flowering  there  in  July,  and,  in  the 
^  willow  garden  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  April,  and  again  in 
AJ|  July.    Introduced  in  1820.     The  branches  and  leaves  of 
^S  this  species  are  more  tender  during  the  spring  than  those  of 
•^   &  herbacea;  the  stem  is  almost  filiform.    Leaves  broadly 
1350ovate>  or  somewhat  roundish,  ovate,  or  obovate;  hardly     l*° 
ever  so  narrow  as  to  be  called  oblong ;  and  shining  on  both  sides.     Mr. 
Forbes  says  this  plant  bears  a  strong  affinity  to  S.  herbacea ;  but  that  the 
silky  germens  and  glaucous  leaves  clearly  show  it  to  be  distinct.    There 
are  plants  at  HenfiekL 

Group  xxiii.     Hastate  Borrer. 

Low  Shrubs,  with  very  broad  Leaves,  and  exceedingly  shaggy  and  My  Catkins. 

(Hook  Br.  FL) 


□□ 


m  163.  S.  hastata  L.    The  halberd-fewm*  Willow. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.  FL,  1443. ;  FL  Lapp,,  ed.  £.,  293.;  WilkL  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  664. ;  South  in  Bees* 

Cyclo.,  Mo.  SSL ;  Forbes  in  8aL  Won,,  No.  95. 
Synonyme.    S.  hastdta  Koch,  part  of,  and,  if  the  kind*  indicated  below  at  varieties  be  admitted  as 

such,  all  ot  Kochl  S.  hastate,  except  S.  WuIfentiM  Willd.,  Koch  Comm.,  p.  42. 
TkeSese*.    The  female  to  described  and  figured  in  Sak  Wok.    Smith  has  noted  in  ilea's  Cffcio  that 

he  had  not  seen  male  flowers.  • 

Sngravfngs,    Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  8.  t  &  £  a;  Sal  Wob.,No.S5.;  our  jfe.  1S92. ;  andjfe.35uinp.16ll. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated,  undulated,  crackling,  glabrous  ; 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  unequally  heart- 
shaped,  longer  than  the  broad  footstalks.  Catkins  very  woolly.  Ovary 
lanceolate,  glabrous,  on  a  short  stalk.  (Smith  in 
Reel's  Cyclo.)  A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Lap- 
land. It  is  said  that  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy 
first  brought  it  into  this  country,  in  about  1780.  It 
rises  to  a  small  spreading  tree,  and  flowers  in  April 
or  May.  Branches  blackish,  hairy  when  very  young 
only.  Leaves  3  in.  long,  and  about  half  as  wide. 
(la.)  It  generally  attains  the  height  of  4ft.  to  5  ft. 
(Forbes.)  Koch,  viewing  the  species  as  comprising 
the  varieties  indicated  below  and  S.  Wulfentarta 
.  Willd.,  has  given  the  geographical  distribution  of 
it  as  follows : —  Moist  places,  and  by  rivers  in  the 
alpine  and  subalpine  regions  of  Savoy,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Carpathia,  Sweden,  and  Britain.  Its 
most  certain  British  station  seems  that  discovered 
by  Mr.  F.  Drummond,  "  by  a  small  stream  that  passes  through  the  sands 
of  Barrie,  near  Dundee."  {Bor.)  In  the  north  of  Sweden,  it  inhabits 
the  bogs  of  the  lower  regions  and  plains.  S.  malifona  Smith,  indicated 
below  as  a  variety  of  S.  hastata,  is  the  kind  of  the  latter  that  is  indigenous 
to  Britain.  Koch,  according  to  his  view  of  the  contents  of  S.  hastata 
as  a  species,  has  ascribed  to  it  a  variousness  in  the  form  of  the  leaf  of  from 
lanceolate  to  ovate,  with  a  heart-shaped  base. 

Varieties. 

A  S.  h.  2  serrulata.  —  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  heart-shaped  at  the  base ; 
synon.  S.  hastata  Willd.  Sp.  P/.,  iv.  p.  664.  But  Wahlenberg  has 
accurately  remarked  that  the  description  relates  to  a  shoot  devoid 
of  flowers :  the  same  kind,  in  a  flower-bearing  state,  is  the  S.  serru- 
lata Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  664.  (Koch  Comm.,  p.  43.)  This  variety  of 
Koch's  we  consider  as  blended  in  our  first,  or  typical,  kind.  WilJde- 
now  has  given  Lapland  as  the  native  country  of  both  his  S.  hastata 
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and  S.  serrulate:  the  latter  is  registered  as  introduced  into  Britain 
in  1810. 
•  8.  h.  3  maUfbUa ;  S.  matifclia  Smith  Eng.  Bot.y  1. 1617.,  WUld.  Sp.  PL,\v. 
p.  676.,  Vorbes  in  Sal.  Wob^  No.  36. ;  &  hastate,  part  of,  Koch 
Contm.,  p.  43. ;  S.  hastate  Hook.  Br.  FL,  ed:  2. ;  S.  hastate  Botrer 
in  a  letter.  —  The  female  is  figured  in  Sal.  Wob.  and  in  Eng.  Bat., 
where  Smith  notes  that  he  had  not  seen  the  catkins  of  the  male. 
For  a  leaf,  see  oar  fig.  36.  in  p.  16 11 .  Leaves  elliptic  oblong,  toothed, 
wavy,  thin  and  crackling,  very  glabrous.  Stipules  heart-shaped, 
about  equal  to  the  footstalks.  Bracteas  obovate,  bearded.  Ovary 
lanceolate,  glabrous,  on  a  short  glabrous  stalk.  (Smith  Eng.  FL) 
According  to  Koch,  the  leaves  are  obovate-oblong,  serrated  witn 
crowded  and  deepish  teeth.  (Comtn.,  p.  43.)  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  who 
considered  this  sort  as  a  distinct  species,  described  it  as  having  an 
aspect "  altogether  singular  among  our  British  willows,  resembling 
some  sort  of  apple  tree  rather  than  a  willow."  The  stem  is  from  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  nigh,  crooked,  with  numerous  irregular,  spreading, 
crooked,  or  wavy  branches,  most  leafy  about  the  ends ;  their  bark 
blackish;  the  voung ones  hairy.  There  are  plants  of  &  hastate 
and  8.  h.  roalifelia  at  Woburn  and  Flitwick. 
*  ?  m  8.  h.  4,  arbuscula ;  S.  arbuscula  WahL  Fl.  Dan.,  1. 1055., 
Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  138.,  where  there  is  a  figure 
and  description  of  the  female  plant  (see  our  fig.  1353., 
nl90  fig.  138.  in  p.  1630.) ;  S.  arbuscula  0  Lin.  FL  Suec, 
p.  348. ;  S.  arbuscula  y  IAn.  Sp.  PL,  p.  1545.,  FL  Lapp., 
t.8.  f. «.  —  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  with  distant, 
small,  and  appressed  teeth,  or  almost  entire.  Accord-  **  .053 
ing  to  Forbes,  the  leaves  are  elliptic-lanceolate,  sharply 
serrated ;  glabrous  above,  glaucous  and  slightly  silky  beneath ;  the 
lower  leaves  densely  silky.  Catkins  about  {in.  long.  Ovary  ovate, 
downy,  sessile.  Style  longer  than  the  linear  divided  stigmas.  The 
old  leaves  appear  to  be  nearly  glabrous,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
figure  of  S.  arb6scula  in  Flor.  Lapp.,  pi.  8.  fig.  m.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  275.) 
Brought  from  Switzerland,  by  Lord  G.  W.  Kussell,  in  ?  1824 ;  and 
flowering,  in  the  Woburn  salictum,  in  May.  A  very  pretty  little 
shrub,  not  above  1  ft.  high.  (Ibid.) 


164.  S.  lanaVpa  L.    The  wooUy-kaved  Willow. 

58a ;  Sn 
Wahlenb.  Lapp.,  289.} 


Identification.    Un.  Sp.  PL,  1446. ;  FL  Lam.,  ed.S.;  Willi  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  68a ;  Smith  in  Rees*s 
Cyclo.,  Na  88. ;  Smith  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  80S. ;  Hook,  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  1 2684; 


Hook.  Br.  FL, ed.2. 

Sgnonmnes.  S.  lanata,  the  kind  No.  &,  Forbes  In  Sal  Wob..  No.  71. ;  S.  lanata  Koch,  at  least  part 
of  Koch  Comm.,  p.  S3,  j  ?5.  caprea  Ft.  Dan.,  t.245.  The  style  i»  represented  as  bifid,  and  the  •tig- 
mas  as  bipartite.  (Hooker  in  E.  B.)  IS.  chrysanthos  Fl.  Dan.,  t. 1057. ,  Forbes  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  7L, 
the  kind  No.  1.  In  A.  Dan.,  t. 1067.,  two  styles  to  a  flower  are  represented,  though  the  plate,  in 
other  respects,  very  faithfully  represents  my  Lapland  specimen  of  S.  lantta,  sent  me  by  Or.  Wick, 
•trim.  (Hooker  in  Eng.  Bot.)  The  S.  chrysanthos  Ft.  Dan.  and  the  Scottish  8.  lanata  appear  to 
me  widely  different  in  foliage,  the  Scottish  kind  having  its  leaf  much  more  orbicular,  and  generally 
heart-shaped  at  the  base.  (Forbes  in  Sal  Wob.)  WUld.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  704.,  Smith  in  Reel's  Cyd., 
No.  127. 

The  Sexes.  Both  sexes  are  described  and  figured  in  Eng.  Sot.  Suppl.,  t.  2624. :  both  sexes  of  5. 
chrysanthos  Fl.  Dan.  are  figured  in  Sai.  Wob. 

Engravings.  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  t  8.  f.  x.,  1 7.  f.  7. j  Wahl.  Lapp.,  1. 16.  f.  1. ;  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl. 
1 9624.;SaL  Wob.,  Na  71.,  the  kind  No.  *.,  aleaf ;  FL  Dan.,  t.245,  ?  1067.  i  owfig.  1354.  j  and 
Jig.  71.  No.  S.  in  p.  1617. 

Spec.  Char^  <J-c.  Leaves  roundish  ovate,  pointed,  entire ;  shaggy  on  both 
surfaces ;  glaucous  on  the  under  one.  Ovarv  sessile,  oblong,  glabrous. 
Styles  four  times  as  long  as  the  blunt  divided  stigmas.  (Snath  Eng.  FL) 
Catkins  clothed  with  long,  yellow,  silky  hairs.  Ovarv  nearly  sessile,  lan- 
ceolate, longer  than  the  style.  Stigmas  undivided,  (hooker  in  Eng.  Bot. 
Suppl.)  Capsule  upon  a  stalk  that  is  longer  than  the  gland.  Stigma3 
entire.  (Koch  Comm.,  p.  53.)  Stamens  3  to  a  flower ;  in  some  instances  3; 
the  filaments,  in  not  a  few  instances,  combined  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
(Hooker  in  E.  B.  S.)  A  native  of  Lapland,  the  Faro  Isles,  and  Sweden ;  and, 
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perhaps,  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  besides  Scot- 
land, m  which  country  it  has  been  found  in  two  localities ; 
one,  Glen  Callater,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  G.  Don, 
who  was  the  first  to  discover  the  species  in  Scotland ;  the 
other,  the  Clova  Mountains,  where  Mr.  T.  Drummond 
discovered  it  on  rocks,  in  sparing  quantity.  It  flowers  in 
May.  The  figures  in  Eng.  Bot.  SuppL,  dated  February, 
1830,  had  been  partly  prepared  from  a  plant  cultivated 
in  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  that  had  been  originally 
brought  from  the  Clova  Mountains.  The  following  traits 
are  derived  from  Smith's  detailed  description  in  Eng.  Fl. : 
—  "Stem  3ft.  or  4ft.  high,  with  numerous  thick  dis- 
torted branches,  downy  when  young.  Leaves  broader  than  those  of  any 
other  British  willow  except  S.  caprea,  on  shortish  stout  footstalks ;  elliptic 
or  roundish,  with  a  short  oblique  point ;  entire,  though  somewhat  wavy ; 
from  ljin.  to2Jin.  long;  occasionally  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  some- 
times more  obovate,  inclining  to  lanceolate,  and  the  earlier  ones  much 
smaller :  all  of  hoary  or  grey  aspect,  being  covered,  more  or  less  completely, 
with  long,  soft,  silky,  shaggy  hairs,  especially  the  upper  surface ;  the  under 
one  is  more  glaucous,  beautifully  reticulated  with  veins.  Catkins  terminal, 
large,  and  very  handsome,  bright  yellow :  those  of  the  female  proceed  from 
lateral  buds."  Dr.  Wahlenberg  considers  this  species  as  "  the  most  beau- 
tiful willow  in  Sweden,  if  not  in  the  whole  world."  The  splendid  golden 
catkins  at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  light  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
bush,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  young  foliage,  sparkling  with  gold  and 
silver.  It  yields,  also,  more  honey  than  any  other  salix.  Grafted  standard 
high,  it  would  make  a  delightful  little  spring-flowering  tree  for  suburban 
gardens.    There  are  plants  at  Henfield,  and  in  the  Goldworth  Arboretum. 

Varieties,  according  to  Koch,  in  Koch  Comm.,  p.  53. 

*  S.  /.  2  glahrescens ;  S.  chrysanthos   Vahl  FL  Dan.,  vi.  t.  1057.  {Koch 

Comm.,  p.  53.) — Leaves  glabrous  in  a  great  degree. 

*  S.  /.  3  glandulbsa  Wahlenb.  Fl.  Lapp.,  t.  16.  f.  1.  (Koch  Comm.) — Leaves 

sublanceolate,  glabrous  in  a  great  degree,  toothed  with  glanded  teeth. 
?  -*  S.  /.  4  depodta  Koch ;  S.  depr&sa  Lin.  FL  Succ,  No.  899.,  FL  Lapp., 

No. 361.  t.  8.  fig.'n.,  Wahlenb.  FL  Lapp.  (KochComm.),  Lin.  FL  Suec, 

ed.  2.,  352.,  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  297.   t.  8.  f.  n.    (Smith  in  Reeis, 

Cyclo.) 
If  &  chrysanthos  FL  Dan.  be  admitted  as  a  variety  of  S.  lanata  L.,  the 
question  as  to  its  synonymes  stated  above  may  be  deemed  unnecessary. 

Group  xxiv.     Miscellanea  A. 

Kinds  of  Salix  described  in  Sal.  Wob.,  and  not  included  in  any  of  the  preceding 

Groups. 


r 
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$  165.  S.  jegypti^aca  L.     The  Egyptian  Willow. 

Identification.    Lin.  So.  FL,  1444. ;  Willi  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  686..  excluding  the  reference*  to  Pallas  and 

Gmelln ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,  No.  82. ;  Forties  in  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  146. 
Synonymes.    Calaf  and  Ban,  Alpin.  ASgypt..  61.  t.  62. 
The  Sexes.    The  male  is  mentioned  in  the  description  in  Recs*s  Cyclo. 
Engraving*.    Alpin.  £gypt,  t.  62. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  146. ;  and  Jig.  146.  in  p.  169a 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Leaves  somewhat  toothed,  elliptic,  oblong,  veiny;  rather  glabrous  above,  glaucous 
and  more  or  less  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped.  Branches  glabrous,  and  angular  and 
furrowed.  Catkins  sessile,  very  hairy.  Alpinus  describes  this  species  as  a  small  tree  The  leaves 
are  on  rather  short  footstalks,  broad  at  the  base,  without  glands,  usually  3  in.  or  4  in.  long,  and 
nearly  2  in.  broad ;  acute*  rather  distantly  toothed  ;  glaucous  and  densely  downy  when  young. 
(Reel's  Cyclo.,  art.  Salix,  No.  82.)  A  native  of  Egypt,  where  a  water  is  said  to  be  procured  from 
the  catkins  by  distillation,  which  is  considered  anupestilcntial.  {Ibid.) 
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?  t  ?  a  ?•*  166.  S.  alpiVa  ? Forbes.    The  alpine  WiHow. 

Identification.  ?  Forbes  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  149.  Mr.  Fortes  has  not  quoted  an  authority  for  the  name, 
though  he  has  noted  that  he  was  Indebted  to  Professor  Don  for  a  specimen.    . 

Engraving*.    SaL  Wob.,  No.  149. ;  and  our  fig.  149.  in  p.  1630. 

Spec  Char.,  Sp.  Leaves  obovate,  elliptic,  entire;  margins  slightly  revolute,  densely  silky  on  the 
upper  surface :  glaucous,  reticulated,  hairy  underneath.  Branches  slender,  and  very  black  when 
dried.  (Sal.  Wob.,  p.  279.)  M  Dr.  Graham  kindly  sent  me  Hying  cuttings  of  a  willow  with  thin 
name,  alplna,  from  the  Edinburgh  Garden,  in  1831 ;  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  cultivating  it  I 
think  it  much  resembled  S.  cordifblia  Punk,  which  1  formerly  had  growing.1* 

-*  167.  S.  bebbebifo\\a  Pall.    The  Berberry-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  2.  84.  t  88. ;  Itin.,  3.,  Append.,  759.  t  K.  k.  t 

7. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  68a  ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.,  No.  68. ;  Forbes  in  SaL 

Wob.,  No.  140. 
7V  Sexes.    The  male  is  figured  in  SaL  Wob. ;  the  female  is  noticed  in  the  Specific 

Character. 
Engravings.    PalL  Fl.  Ross.,  1.  p.  8.  t  82. ;  Itin.  Append.,  t  K.  k.  C  7. ;  GmeL 

Sib.,  1. 1  35.  f.  3. ;  SaL  Woo.,  No.  140. ;  our./!*  1355. ;  andjfc.  140.  in  p.  163a 

Spec.  Char.,  tfC.  Leaves  obovate,  bluntish,  with  deep  tooth-like  serratures,  glabrous, 
shining,  ribbed,  and  reticulated  with  veins  on  both  sides.  Capsules  ovate,  glabrous. 
(Smith  in  RecM't  Cyclo.)  A' native  of  Dauria,  in  rocky  places  on  the  loftiest  moun. 
tains ;  growing,  along  with  Rhododendron  cbrys&nthum,  near  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  stems  are  branched  and  diffuse  Leaves  with  disks  not  much 
above  |  in.  long,  and  so  deeply  toothed  as  to  be  almost  pinnatlfld ;  and  very 
happily  compared  to  those  of  the  berberry.  (Smith.)    A  variety  with  elongated  |  qkk 

leaves  is  found  in  Kamtschatka.    Introduced  in  ?  1824,  and  flowering  in  Hay.  ^ 

1  168.  S.  tetraspe'rma  Roxb.    The  four-seeded  Willow. 

Identification.    Roxb.  Coram.,  L  p.  6a ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  657. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,  No.  9. : 

Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  31. 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Box.'  Cor.  and  in  Soi  Wob. 
Engravingt.    Roxb.  Coram.,  1. 1  97. ;  Sal.  Wob.,  No.  31. ;  and  fig.  31.  in  p.  1609. 

Spec.  Cbar.,$c.  I^eaf  oblong-lanceolate,  with  the  upper  part  acuminate  $  serrated,  glabrous,  glau- 
cous beneath.  Flowers  blossoming  after  the  protrusion  of  the  leaves.  Male  flower  having  6  sta- 
mens. Ovary  ovate,  stalked.  Style  short  Wild  in  mountainous  places  in  India,  by  the  banks 
of  rivers.  (WUld.  Sp.  PI.)  A  native  of  India.  Introduced  in  1796,  or  soon  afterwards.  In  its 
native  country,  it  forms  a  middling.sized  tree,  with  an  erect  trunk,  but  short,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man*s  body,  bearing  a  very  large  branching  head,  with  twiggy  branches.  It  had  not  flowered  in 
the  Woburn  collection  anteriorly  to  the  date  of  the  publication  of  that  work  in  1889. 

t  169.  S.  I7Lmifoxlia  Forbes.    The  Elm- leaved  Willow,  or  Sallow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  No.  158. 

The  Sexes.    The  female  is  described  in  Sal  Wob.,  and  in  the  Specific  Character. 

Spec.  Char.^c.  Stem  erect  Leaves  ovate-elliptic,  serrated:  glaucous  beneath,  shining  above  a; 
little  heart-shaped  and  unequal  at  the  base,  acute  at  the  tip.  Stipules  large,  half-heart-shaped, 
serrated  and  glandular  towards  the  stem.  Ovary  nearly  sessile,  ovate  lanceolate,  glabrous.  Style 
elongated,  glabrous.  Stigmas  notched.  Bracteas  obovate,  dark  in  their  upper  half,  and  fringed. 
(Sal.  Wob.,  p.  286.)  A  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1821,  and  flowering,  in  the  Woburn 
salictum.  in  April,  and  again  in  August.  An  upright  bushy  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  18  ft  or 
more.  Branches  round-pubescent,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  marked  with  many  small  red 
spots  towards  autumn.  The  leaves  from  2  in.  to  2f  in.  long,  and  1§  in.  in  breadth,  of  an  ovate-elliptic 
shape,  sometimes  hollowed  out  at  the  base ;  finely  serrated :  green  and  shining  above,  glaucous 
and  besprinkled  with  minute  hairs  underneath.  Footstalks  above  J  in.  long,  villous,  like  the  mid. 
rib.  Catkin  slender,  H  in.  long  when  at  maturity.  Three  applications  of  the  epithet  tdmifbtia, 
besides  the  above,  have  been  made;  namely,  S.  «lmifolia  Tkuill  Paris.,  518.,  De  Cand.  PL  Pr., 
5  p.  340.  (Koch  Comm.,  p.  37. ;  Smith  Eng.  FL) ;  S.  idmifblla  SchL  (Steud.  Nam.  Bot.) ;  and  S. 
tdmifolia  Hort.  BeroL  (Koch  Comm.,  p.  42.)  Koch  has  referred  the  first  of  these  to  S.  caprea,  and 
Smith  to  S.  aurtta ;  the  second  is  referred,  in  Steud.  Nom.  Bot.,  to  S.  nigricans  Smith:  the  third,  by 
Koch,  to  his  S.  phylicifolia.  ?  Is  Mr.  Forties's  distinct  from  all  these.  S.  idmifolia  ThuUL  is  regis, 
tered  in  Hort  Brit.,  No.  24006.,  as  having  been  introduced  from  Switzerland  in  1881. 

A  170.  S.  villoma  Forbes.    The  villous-feotwrf  Willow. 

Identification.    Forbes  in  SaL  Wob.,  p.  183.  _ 

The  Seaet    The  plant  in  the  Woburn  collection  had  not  flowered  in  1829. 

Engravingt.    Sal.  Wob.,  1 92.  j  and^.  92.  in  p.  1619. 

Spec  Char,  Ac.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolatc.  finely  serrated  towards  the  tip ;  rather  slightly  toothed 
and  tapering  towards  the  base ;  upper  surface  shining,  and  minutely  covered  with  small  hairs ;  be- 
neath glaucous,  reticulated,  and  slightly  hairy.  (SaL  Wob..  p.  183.)  A  small  shrub,  with  slender, 
greenish  yellow,  villous  branches,  which  are  sometimes  marked  with  yellow  dots ;  growing  here  to 
the  height  of  2  ft  The  leaves  arc  from  1  in.  to  U  in.  long,  obovate-lanceolate,  tapering  towards  the 
base  minutely  serrated  at  their  tip,  but  generally  finely  toothed  in  the  middle ;  often  appearing  as 
entire:  their  upper  surface  shining,  besprinkled  with  very  minute  hairs ;  under  glaucous,  reticu- 
lated covered  with  small  shining  hairs.  The  whole  substance  of  the  leaves  is  very  thin  and  tender. 
Mr  Forbes  cannot  unite  this  with  the  hitherto  described  species ;  the  leaves  and  slender  growth 
of  the  branches  being  very  different  from  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  It  appears  rather  impa- 
tient of  cold;  and,  as  it  suffers  during  the  winter,  that  may  be  one  reason  why  it  has  not  yet 
flowered.  A  S.  villosa  Schleicher  is  registered  in  Steudel's  Nomendator  Botaniaa ;  and  such  is 
likely  to  be  indigenous  to  Schleicher's  country  of  residence,  Switzerland,  whether  the  kind  noticed 
above  is  identical  with  it,  or  not 
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Kinds  of  Sdlix  introduced,  and  of  many  of  which  there  are  Plants  at  Messrs. 
Lodatges's,  but  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  any  of  the  preceding 
Groups. 
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Several  of  the  name*  In  this ffroup  arc  Schleicher's,  Koch's  estimate  of  which  we  have  Already 


given  In  p.  I486.  Many  of  Che  others  are  probably  of  kinds  described  at  belonging  to  preceding  groups; 
because,  when  the  salictuin  at  Woburn  was  planted,  the  entire  collection  of  Messrs.  LoddTges,  as  it 
existed  in  1897,  was  included.  We  have,  however,  "given  the  names  and  descriptions  below,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  our  article  on  S&lix  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  recorded 
mlbrmation  on  that  genus  wUl  admit 

a  171.  S.  albescens  Schl.     The  yvhitish-Uaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Schleicher  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Synompine.    S.  stylbsa  »  Dec 

Description.  4c  There  are  living  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
Clneree.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  flora*  Britannicus  as  a  iiative  of  Switseriand,  Introduced  in  1834. 

ft  172.  &  ^lnifo'lia  Host.    The  Alder-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Description,  a)c    This  kind  appears  to  belong  to  the  group  Cinereas.  There  were  living  specimens 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836. 

2  173.  S.  AMUkSfiiA^NA  Willd.     Arnmann's  Willow. 

Identification.  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  No.  16.;  Smith  m  Rees's  CycL,  No.  21  j  ?  Walt,  on  the  authority  of 
Steud.  * 

Sononymes*  S.  Jfyrsinltes  Hoffin.  Sal,  17, 18, 19.,  on  the  authority  of  Wffld. ;  S.  hastate  Hopp.p 
not  L. 

Engravings.    Hofflm.  SaL,  1 17, 18, 19. ;  Hayne  AbbtkL,  1 116. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Leaves  oblong-elliptic,  acute,  serrated,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  ovate. 


permanent,  toothed.  Catkins  about  1  In.  long,  with  elliptic,  obtuse,  hairy  scales  ;  appearing  before 
the  leaves.  (SMM,  adapted.)  A  tree  with  brown  branches,  downy  when  young ;  a  native  of  the 
Salsburg  and  Carinthian  Alps.    According  to  Hort.  Brit.t  it  was  Introduced  from  Austria  in  1881. 


1  174.  S.  anousta  ta  Pursh.    The  taper-leaved  American  Willow. 

Identification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  No.  21. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyda,  Na  87. 

.Spec.  Char.,  s>.    Leaves  lanceolate,  acute, 
quite  glabrous,  scarcely  paler  beneath.    I 
peering  before  the  leaves.  (Pmrsh.)    Alow 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania :  flowering  in  March.     It  has  very  long  leaves,  and  resembles  S. 
nrlntfldee.  {Ibid.)    Introduced  in  1811. 

m  175.  S.  anotj8tifoxlia  Willd.    Hie  narrow-leaved  Caspian  Willow. 

identification.    WUWL  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  699. ;  Smith  in  Beet's  Cyda,  No.  112L 
8*nonyme.    ?  S.  caspica  Pali.  Ft.  Bass,,  1.  p.  874. 
Engraving.    N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  t  89. 

Spec.  Char.t  4c    Leaves  linear,  very  narrow,  without  stipules,  nearly  entire,  ovate  at  the  base, 
^        *     "mti    "  " "    *       ■  ""    -"-" 


hoary  above,  silky  beneath.  (Willd.  and  Smith.)  A  low  shrub,  a  native  of  the  country  near  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Branches  brown.  Fallas's  plant  is  said  to  be  glabrous,  otherwise  his  description 
agrees  with  that  given  by  WUldenow.  {Ibid,)    Introduced  in  1885. 

?•  176.  S.  *etuxlina  Host.    The  Birch-like  Willow . 

Identification.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Description,  Ac.  This  seems  to  belong  to  the  group  Cinema.  There  are  living  plants  in  the  Hack, 
ney  arboretum,  the  leaves  of  which  are  too  long  and  too  narrow  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  those 
of  any  kind  of  Uetula;  so  that  the  name  probably  refers  to  some  other  part  of  the  plant. 

?  ft  177.  S.  candi'dula  Host.    The  whitish  Willow. 

Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 


Descr&km,  *c.  Leaves  in  form  somewhat  resembling  those  of  an  elm.  Apparently  belonging  to 
rite  group  Cinerese.  There  were  living  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  in  the  Botanic  Oar- 
den  at  Cambridge,  in  1836. 

?  ft  178.  S.  cani'scbnb  Lodd.    The  hoary  Willow. 

Identification,    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S& 

Spec,  Char.,  tc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuta,  tin.  or  Sin.  long;  glabrous  and  shining  above, 
white  and  downy  beneath ;  young  leaves  hoary  on  the  upper  side.  Capsules  ovate,  sessile, 
downy  There  are  plants  under  this  name  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  group  Clnerea*  Borr.,  p.  1663. ;  and  are  totally  different  from  &  eaneecens  Willd.,  Na  *67. 
in  p.  1546,  which  belongs  to  the  group  Gla6cse  Borr.t  p.  ISiS. 
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•  179.  S.  cbrasxfoYia  SckL    Hie  Cherry4eared  Willow. 

Identification.    Schleicher's  Catalogue. 
Description,  Ac    An  ornamental  shrub,  a  native  ofSwHiulan d.    Introduced  in  1891 

A  180.  S.  chrysa'nthos  (Ed.    The  golden-flowered  Norway  Willow. 

Identification.    CSdsr to  Flora  Danica,  L10&7. ;  WIBsL,  No.  MB.*  Smith  in  Bees*  Cycle,  No.  187. 
Synonpme.    ?  5.  lan&ta  Tar. 
Engrmsing.    FL  Dan.,  t 1067. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute  at  each  end,  entire,  downy  on  both  aide*.  Stipules  ovate* 
entire.  Catkin*  thick,  U  ta.  long ;  the  aealea  clothed  with  long,  shining,  gold-coloured  hair*.  Style 
divided  to  the  bate.  (Smith.)    A  native  of  Ftoinark,  as  well  as  of  the  Norway  alps.    A  shrub  with 


Description,  $c.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switzerland.   Introduced  to  1994.   There  are  plants  at 


thick  crooked  branches,  and  large  shaggy  leaves.    It  takes  its  name  front  the  gold-coloured  hairs 
on  the  scales  of  the  catkin. 

a  181.  S.  ctkk ahVmea  ScJU.    The  Cinnamon  Willow. 

Identification.    SchL  Cat 
Description,  Ac.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switzerland.    Introduced  In  18*4. 

■  182.  S.  clethr£foxlia  Sckl.    The  Clethra-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  1836. 

r.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Si 

i%  from  which  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  group  Capreav 

*  183.  S.  coni/f8ra  Wangenh.    The  cone-bearing  Willow. 

Identification,    Wangenh.  Amer.,  123.  t  31  f.  72. :  Miihlenb.  in  Nov.  Act  Soc  Nat  Strut  BeroL,  4. 

p.  240.:  WiDd.  Arb.,  847.,  So.  .PL,  4.  p.  705.;  Mtthlenh.  in  Sims  et  Kon.  Ann.  of  Bot,  2.  67.; 

Finish  FL  Aver.  Sept.,  fl.  p.  612.  $  Smith  to  lees's  Cyclo.,  No.  ISO. 
Synonyme.    S.  longirostlis  Miehx.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  f.  2S& 
The  Sexes.    A  female  plant,  with  this  name  attached,  was  flowering  In  the  London  Horticultural 

Society's  arboretum  in  the  spring  of  1835.  ^ 

Engraving.    Wangenh.  Amer.,  t  3L  f.  72. 

Spec.  Ckmr.,  fl*.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  serrulate  with  distant  teeth  ;  glabrous  on  the  upper 
surface,  even  and  tomentoae  on  the  under  one.  Stipules  lunate,  subdentate.  Ovaries  lanceolate, 
villous.  Style  elongated.  Stamens  deeply  cleft  (WilUL  and  Smith.)  Wild  in  North  America,  In 
shady  woods  on  a  gravelly  dry  soil,  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  April.  The 
cone-like  excrescence  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  occasioned  by  an  insect,  is  not  unlrequently 
found  on  &  prinb'ldes  and  Its  allied  species.  (Pursh.)    Introduced  in  1820. 

A  164.  8.  cobi/scans  WiUd.    The  glittering  Willow. 

Identification.  WilkL  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  681. ;  Smith  in  Bees's  CycL,  No,  64. }  Eng.  FL,  4.  p.  180. ;  Host 
Sal.  Austr.,  1.  p.  8&,  who  has  quoted  as  identical  Jacq.  Austr.,  1 408. 

Synonymes.  Wnldenow  has  cited,  as  Identical  with  this,  S.  arbfiscula  Jacq.  Austr.,  t  408.,  and 
Host  Synops.,  SSn. ;  and  remarked  that  it  is  close  akin  to  &  tenuifolia SmMh ;  and  Smith  has  eon. 
Armed  this  relationship  to  EngSFL,*.  p.  180. ;  yet  Koch  has  cited  (Coses**  p.  57.)  the&arb6scula 
Jacq.  Austr.,  t  408.,  as  a  rude  and  unfidthtul  figure  of  S.  Waldsteintiuse  WUML,  a  kind  which 
WiUdenow  has  stated  {Sp.  PL)  to  be  closely  related  to  &  MjninMm.fViUd.  Sp.  PL,  and,  hence,  very 
different  from  &  teMu/oIla  Smith  ;  and  Koch  has  besides  (Comm..  p.  46.)  mentioned  a  doubt 
whether  8.  cortscans  WUUL  does  not  belong  to  5.  arboscula  Wahienb.,  but  that  he  dares  not  refer 
it  to  it,  from  not  having  seen  an  authentic  specimen. 

The  Sexes,    Both  sexes  are  described  in  WUUL  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  68L  j  and  both  are  figured  to  Bost  SaL 


Engravings.    Jacq.  Austr.,  1 408  j  Host  SaL  Austr.,  t  94. 

Spec  Char.,  Ac    Leaves  ovate-elliptic,  acute  at  the  tip,  tapered  to  the  base}  serrate,  the  lower  teeth 


Sled :  glabrous  :  glossy  above,  tglaocescent  beneath.  Capsule  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous, 
UL)  Itmhabitsthe  Alps  of  Styrto,  Carinthia,  and  Salsburg.  (Id.)  WlUdeMw  had  seen  this 
living,  and  has  described  it  to  detail  to  bis  Sp.  PL    Introduced  to  1818. 

-*  185.  S.  cydonijkfoxlia  SchL    The  Quince-leaved  Willow. 

Idemtttcatkm.    SchL  Cat ;  Load.  Cat,  ed.  1886.! 

Description,  Ac.    A  dwarf  shrub,  a  native  of  Switzerland.     Introduced  in  1884.    There  are  plants 
at  Flitwick,  and  in  the  Qoloworth  and  Hackney  arhoreftUBS. 

m  186.  S.  du'bia  Hort.    The  donbtfol  Willow. 

Description,  Ac.    There  are  ptants  under  this  name  ta  the  arboretum  at  Flitwlck  House. 

-*  187.  S.  bria'ntha  Sckl.    The  woolly-flowered  Willow. 

Idemt0Uatkm.    SchL  Cat 
Description,  Ac    A  low  shrub,  a  native  of  Switserland.  Introduced  to  1883,  and  flowering  in  April 

j»  188.  S.  fagifo^lia  Waidtt.  etKxt.    The  Beech-leaved  Willow. 

I&mMceMon.    Waldsteto  et  stttaibeTs  FL  Bar.  Hung.;  WlHcL,  Na  108. ;  Smith  to  Bess's  Cyclo., 

NaW8. 
Spec  Char.,  Ac    Leaves  ovate-elliptic,  with  a  glandular  point,  serrated,  entire  at  the  base:  about 

Uln.  long  t  dark  green  and  smooth  above,  reticulated  with  hairy  veins  beneath.    Stipules  kidney. 

shaped,  with  glandular  teeth.  Branches  brown,  downv  when  young.    Catkins  not  observed.  (  WUUL) 

A  native  of  the  Croatian  Alps.  There  are  plants  to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  Messrs. 

Loddiges's  \  from  the  latter  of  which  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  group  Clnere*. 
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5  189.  8.  finma'rchica  Lodd.  Cat.    The  Finmark  Willow. 

Identification.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Description,  4rc.  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  Sweden.  There  are  plants  under  this  name  at  Messrs. 
Loddlges's,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  S.  viminalis  ;  and  at  all  events  are  quite  different  from 
S,  finniarchica  Wild.,  No.  55.  in  p.  1541.    It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

jt  190.  S.  foliolo^sa  Afzel.    The  many-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    A&el.  in  Linn/  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  p.  896. ;  Willd.,  Na  61. j  Smith  in  Row's  Cycle, 

No.  73. 
Synonymes.    IS.  fbliosa  Land,  Hort  Brit,  No.  2402a,  Sweets  Hort  Brit,  Na  159.;  S.  alplna 

myrtifolla  Rudb.  Lapp.,  99. ;  S.  arbuscula  B  Lm.  Sp.  PL,  1445. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-  ovate,  entire,  somewhat  pointed,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Ovary 
lanceolate,  silky,  on  a  long  stalk.  Stigmas  nearly  sessile,  deeply  divided.  (Linn.)  A  very  low 
shrub,  not  exceeding  1  ft.  high,  with  very  thin  almost  pellucid  leaves :  and  short,  thick,  many* 
flowered  catkins,  produced  on  short  lateral  branches.  A  native,  according  to  Linnssus,of  sandy 
fields  in  the  wild  part  of  Lapland,  but  rare.  (Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclo.)  Some  botanists  consider  this 
synonymous  with  S.  If  vida,  No.  J  90. 

*  191.  S.  Formosa  WUld.    The  elegant  Willow. 

Identification.    Willd.  Sp.  PL,  No.  51. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,  Na  62. 
Synonymes.    S.  glauca  Willd.  Arb.,  338.,  ?  S.  alplna  Scop.  Cam.,  ed.  2.,  vol  2.  p.  255. 
Engraving.    ?  Scop.  Carn.,  voL  2.,  t  61. 

Spec.  Char.,  tfc.  Branches  reddisn-brown.  Leaves  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  a  little  contracted  at 
the  base,  finely  fringed  at  the  edge ;  the  young  ones  very  silky  beneath.  Stipules  extremely  minute. 
Female  catkins  scarcely  1  in.  long,  .with  lanceolate,  fringed  scales.  ( Willd.)  A  native  of  the  Swiss 
and  Carinthian  Alps . 

.»  192.  S.  fusca^ta  Pursh.    The  brown-stemmed  Willow. 

Identification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  612. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclp.,  Na  110. 

Spec.  Char.,  $e.  Branches  of;  the  preceding  year  covered  with  a  dark  brown  or  black  tomentum. 
Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  serrated,  glaucous  beneath,  downy  when  young. 
Stipules  minute.  Catkins  drooping.  Scales  obtuse,  scarcely  hairy  on  the  inside.  (Purth.)  Found 
wild,  in  low  overflowed  grounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania}  flower, 
ing  in  March  or  April.  (Id.) 

*  193.  S.  glabra^ a  Schl.    The  glabrous  Willow. 

Identification.    Schleich.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Description,  8fc.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced^  1820.  There  are  living  plants 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  from  which  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  group.Cindrese.  • 

A  194.  S.  heterophy'ixa  Deb.    The  various-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    De  Bray ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Description,  8fc.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1823,  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May.    There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  arboretum. 

j*  195.  S.  huxmilis  Dec.    The  humble  Willow. 

Identification.    De  Candolle. 

Description,  $c.  A  low  shrub,  seldom  rising  above  1}  in.  high.  Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering 
in  ApriL 

jc  196.  S.  Jacqtji'njj  Host.    Jacquin's  Willow. 

Identification.    Host  Synops.,  p.  529. ;  Wahlenb.  Carpat,  p.  315. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  61. 
Synonymes.    S.  ftisca  Jacq.  Austr.,  1 409.,  ?  Hqffi  Hist  Sal. ;   &  alpma  Scop.  Cam,,  2.  255. 1 61. :  S. 

JacquinJdM  Willd.; Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  692.,  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,  No.  95.,  Hayne  Abbild.,  p.  23a, 

Host  SaL  Aust,  1.    p.  31. 
The  Sexes.    Both  sexes  are  figured  in  Hayne  Abbild.,  and  both  in  Host  Sal.  Aust 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Aust,  1 409. ;  Scop.  Carn.,  2.  t  61. ;  Hayne  Abbild.,  1 181. ;  Host  SaL  Aust,  1. 

t  102. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c  Leaves  elliptic 'or  lanceolate,  entire,  reticulately  veiny  on  both  surfaces,  shining, 
eventually  becoming  more  or  less  glabrous,  ciliate.  Catkins  upon  a  twiglet  nearly  as  long  as  the 
catkin ;  leafy  in  the  lower  part,  leafless  in  the  upper.  Capsule  (?  or  ovary)  ovate-acuminate,  sessile, 
woolly,  eventually  upon  a  very  short  stalk,  and  more  or  less  glabrius.  Gland  reaching  higher  than 
the  base  of  the  capsule.  Sty le  elongated.  Stigmas  linear,  nlfld  or  entire.  It  only  differs  from 
S.  Afyrsinltes  Koch  in  having  its  leaves  entire,  and  mostly,  if  not  always  ciliate,  at  the  margin, 
r  Is  it  a  variety  of  that  species.  (Koch.)  S.  Jfyrsinltes  of  Koch's  Comm.  is  equal  to  the  S.  Mrr~ 
sinltes  L.,  and'S.  fetulifdlia  Porster  of  this  work.  S.  JacqufnJf  is  indigenous  to  the  highest  alpine 
chains  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Austria,  Carpathia,  and  Transylvania.  (Koch.)    Introduced  in  1818. 

*  197.  S.  li'vida  Wahlenb.     The  Und-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Wahlenb.  Lapp.,  Na  1169. ;  Koch  Comm.,  p.  39. 

Synonymes.  8.  arbfiscula  y  tin.  PI.  Suec% p.  348. ;  ? S.  arboscula  B  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  p.  1446. ;  S.  Starke. 
ana  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  677.,  according  to  specimens  from  Silesia  j  ?  S.  follolosa  Afzel.  in  PI.  Lapp., 
ed.  2.,  p.  295.,  WUld.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  a  685. ;  S.  malifolia  Bess.  Galic.,  p.  313.,  according  to  the  author 
in  Enum.  PI.  Volhyn.,  p.  37. ;  ft.  tricolor  Ehrh.  Arb.,  118.,  Pries  Nooit.,  p.  58.  (Koch  Comm.)  The 
S.  Ilvida  Hook.  PL  Scot.,  and  Smith  Eng.  Pi.,  4.  p.  1999.,  once  supposed  identical  with  S.  Uvida 
Waal.,  has  been  since  referred,  in  Hook.  Br.  Pi.,  ed.  2.,  to  5.  vaccinlifolia  Walker. 
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Spec  Char.,  Ac  Leaves  obovate  or  elliptical,  shortly  acuminate,  entire  except  the  upper  ones, 
which  are  serrate  with  remote  blunt  teeth  ;  ghuicescent  or  livid  rather  than  glaucous  on  the  under 
surface ;  when  adult,  glabrous.  Stipules  kidney-shaped.  Fructiferous  catkins  peduncled ;  the 
peduncle  a  short  twig  bearing  one  or  two  leaves.  Capsules  stalked,  tomentose,  ovate  at  the  base , 
lanceolate  and  long  in  the  remaining  part ;  stalk  fire  times  as  long  as  the  gland.  Style  very  short. 
Stigmas  orate,  bifid.  (Kock  Comm..  p.  3ft)  Koch  compares  it  to  &  aurlta,  nut  says  that  the  male 
catkins  are  more  slender,  and  the  female  ones  thicker,  and  with  looser  flowers.  Introduced  in 
1824,  according  to  Sweet'*  Hart.  Brit. 

j*  198.  S.  longifo^lia  Muhlenb.    The  long-leaved  Willow. 

IdenMcation.    Muhlenb.  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.,  4._p.  238. 1 6.  f.  6. ;  WUld.  8p.Pl.,  *. 

p.  670. ;   Muhlenb.  in  Sims  et  Kon.  Ann.,  266,  t.  &  f.  6. ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  613.  ; 

Smith  in  Reel's  Cycla,  No.  41. 
The  Sexes.    The  male  is  described. 
Engraving*.    Nor.  Act.  Soc.  Nat  Scrut.  BeroL,  4. 1 6.  f  6. ;  Ann.  of  Bot,  t.  5. f. 6. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  linear,  pointed  at  each  end,  very  distinctly  toothed,  glabrous,  green  on  both 
surfaces.  Stipules  lanceolate,  toothed.  Catkins  protruded  after  the  leaves.  Bracteas  rounded, 
somewhat  hairy,  mostly  so  on  the  Inside.    Stamens  2.    Filaments  bearded  at  the  base.  (Funk,  as 

Juoted  by  Smith  in  Bee*'*  Cjgelo.)  Gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna ;  flowering  in 
uly.  Not  above  2  ft.  high.  Xeaves  5  in.  to  6  in.  long,  not  T  in.  wide.  The  flowering  branches 
sometimes  bear  broader  and  shorter  foliage.  (Id.)  According  to  Pursh,  the  branches  are  brown, 
and  the  branchlets  white. 

a  199.  S.  mespilifoYia  Schl.    The  Mespilus-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    8chl.  Cat. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

DcscHptkm,  At.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switzerland.    Introduced  in  1824 ;  flowering  In  April  and 
May.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  from  whlch.it  appears  to  belong  to  the  group  Cineree. 

A  800.  S.  uuRi^A  Schl.    The  Mouse  Willow. 

Identification.    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  183& 

Description.  Ac.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switzerland.    Introduced 'in  1824,  and  flowering  In  March 
and  April.    From  the  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  group  Clnetew. 

•  201.  S.  MyricoVdes  Muhlenb.    The  Myrica-iike  Willow. 

Identification.     Miiblenb.  Nov.  Act.  Soc  Nat.  Scrut.  Berol.,  4.  p.  285.  t  &  f.  2.  i  Wllld.  Sp.  PL, 4. 
p.  666. ;    Miiblenb.  in  Sims  et  Ko'nlg  Ann.  of  Bot,  263.  t  5. 1  2. ;    Pursh  Ft  Amer,  Sept,  t- 
_n.  61&. ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cycla.  No.  29. 
The  Sestet.    The  female  is  noticed  in  the  Specific  Character. 
Engraving*.    Nov.  Act  Soc.  Nat  Scrut  BeroL,  4.  t  &  f.  2.  j  Ann.  of  Bot,  2.  t.  5.  t  2. 

Spec. 


Wild  in  North  America,  in  wet  meadows  and  woods,  from  New  England  to  Virginia  ;  flowering 
in  April  A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  high.  (Punk  and  Smith.)  According  to  Pursh,  the  adult 
branches  are  green,  and  the  younger  ones  purple,  and  glabrous.    Introduced  in  1811. 

■  202.  5.  nervosa  Schl.    The  nerved-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    SchL  Cat  j  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Description,  $c.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  in  1824.    From  the  plants  in  the 
Hackney  arboretum,  it  appears  allied  to  8.  caprea. 

At  203.  S.  obtu*sa  Link.    The  blunt-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    'Link. 

Description,  Ac.    A  low  shrub,  rarely  exceeding  4  ft.  high  j  a  native  of  Switzerland.    Introduced 
in  1820,  and  flowering  in  May. 

flt  204.  S.  obtusifoxlia  WUld.    The  obtuse-leaved  Lapland  Willow. 

Identification.    Wllld.,  No.  106. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,,  No.  131. 

Sgnonumet.  8.  t bliis  oblongii,  Ac.,  Lkx  FL  Lapp.,  ed.  2.,  p.  301. ;  8.  caprea  B  Sp.  PI.,  1448. ;  5. 
Oka sylvestris, Ac,  Rudd.  Lapp., 99. 

Spec  Char..  Ac  Leaves  oblong. lanceolate,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base  Frequent  in  the  woods  and 
'mountains  of  Lapland.  (Lhuueus.)  A  slender  shrub,  not  unfrequently  arborescent  Young 
branches  slender,  clothed  with  long  silky  down.  Leaves  rather*  more  than  2  in.  long,  |  in.  wide j 
green,  shining,  slightly  downy  above,  with  many  curved  parallel  veins ;  glaucous,  and  not  more  downy, 
beneath.  Footstalks  downy.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  contrary  to  the  nature  of  most  willows, 
the  lower  blunter  leaves  of  each  branch  are  furnished  with  minute  distant  teeth,  or  shallow  ser- 
ratures :  while  the  upper  and  pointed  ones  are  quite  entire.  Except  the  teeth  of  the  leaves,  it  comes 
nearer  to  8.  Lapponum  than  any  other  kind  of  willow.  (8mith  in  Rees's  Cycle.) 

m  205.  S.  obtunsi-serravta  Schl.     The  obtuflelyHremted-tanwrf  Willow. 

Identification.    SchL  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

Description,  Ac.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switzerland.   Introduced  In  1824.  The  plants  In  the  Hack, 
ney  arboretum  appear  allied  to  S.  caprea, 

*  206.  S.  pallb'scbns  Schl.    The  pale  Willow. 

Identification    Schl.  Cat.  j  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 
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Description,  he.    A  shrub,  a  native  of  gwiuerland.  Introduced  in  IMS     The  plants  at  Hackney 
appear  allied  to  8.  caprea. 

■  207.  S.  paludo^a  Lk.    The  Marsh  Willow. 

JferfjfitmHm     link  Enum. j  Sweet  Hart.  Brit,  No.  73.  j  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed,  1836. 
Description,  he.    From  theplanta  bearing  tbia  naaae  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  thla  kind  appears 


to  belong  to  the  same  group  aa  5.  pallesoens. 

»  206.  S.  persiosfo^lia  Hart,    The  Peach-tree-leaved  Willow. 

Identktoathm.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Description,  he.    The  plant  bearing  thai  name  to  the  Hackney  arboretum  appears  allied  to  8. 
rubra. 

-a  209.  S.  pyrbnaxica  Gouan.    The  Pyrenean  Willow. 

Identification.  Gouan  Illust,  77.,  excluding  the  synonymet  j  WUM.,  Na  86. ;  Smith  in  Rees*a 
Cycle.,  Na  107. 

Spec.  Char.,  tc  Stems  quite  prostrate,  branched,  and  smooth.  Leaves  1  in.  long,  and  nearly  |  in. 
wide :  bright  green  ana  shining  above ;  remarkably  woolly  about  the  margin,  which  gives  them  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance.  When  young,  they  are  hairy  all  over.  Footstalks  broad, 
channeled,  rather  short,  smooth,  yellowish,  without  stipules.  Female  catkins  2  in.  long,  slender, 
rather  lax,  on  leafy  stalks.  Scales  llnear-obovate,  long,  fringed  with  copious  long  hairs.  Oermena 
extending  rather  beyond  the  scales,  and  clothed  with,  similar  hairs.  Stigmas  long  and  linear. 
(Smith  in  Rees's  Cycio.)    A  native  of  the  Pyrenees.    Introduced  in  1883,  and  flowering  in  May. 

m  210.  S.  pyrifoxlia  Schl.    The  Pear-tree-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Schl.  Cat ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Description,  $c.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  Introduced  In  1891*  and,  from  the  plants  at 
Hackney,  apparently  belonging  to  Cinerese. 

■  21 1.  S.  rbcurvaxta  Pursk.    The  recurved-catkmed  Willow. 

Identification,    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  609. ;  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cycle,  Ka  99. 
The  Sexes.    The  female  Is  noticed  In  the  Specific  Character. 

Spec  Char.,  he.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  entire ;  glandubuvat  the  margin,  glau- 
cous beneath ;  the  young  ones  silky.  Stipules  none.  Catkins  protruded  before  the  leaves,  re- 
curved. Ovary  ovate,  somewhat  stalked,  the  length  of  the  hairs  of  the  bracteas.  Style  very  short. 
Stigmas  divided.  Wild  in  shady  woods  in  North  America,  among  the  mountains  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania ;  flowering  in  April.  A  low  shrub.  Branches  brown,  glabrous.  Buds  yellow. 
Bracteas  tipped  with  black.  (Pure*  and  Smith.)  Introduced  in  1811.  According  to  Pursh  (p.  612.), 
it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  S.  rosmannifblia. 

a  212.  S.  salvijefoYia  Link.    The  Sage-leaved  Willow. 

Identification,  Adopted  from  Link  in  Willd  So,  Fl.,  4.  p.  688. ;  Smith  in  Bees1*  Cyda,  Na  87. ; 
Koch  Coram.,  p.  34. 

Sgmongmes.  8.  patula  String*  Sal.  Hels.,  p.  11.,  Spreng.  Syst.,  Sweet  Hort.  Brit.j  8.  elelfbiis  Ser. 
Sal.  exsicc..  No.  1. 1  S.  ofaefolia  Vtil.  Dauph.,  3.  p. 784.,  according  to  Willd.  Sp.  Pi.,  4.  p.  709. ; 
S.  FluggediM  Willi.  So.  PL,  4.  p.  709.,  according  to  •  specimen  from  Flugge  himself  in  the  her- 
barium of  Mertens,  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cvclo.,  Na  139. 

The  Sexes.  The  female  is  described  in  the  Specific  Character,  and  In  WiUdenowl  description  of  8. 
Plugged**. 

Spec.  Char.,  he.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  tapered  to  the  base,  obsoleteiy  denticulated, 
hoary  and  tomentose,  and  wrinkled  with  veins  on  the  under  surface ;  lower  ones  obtuse.  Stipules 
half-heart-shaped,  acute.  Catkins  sessile,  arched,  attended  by  some  scale-shaped  leaves  at  the 
base.  Capsule  ovate-lanceolate,  jtomentose,  stalked :  the  stalk  as  long  again  as  the  gland.  Style 
short.  Stigmas  oblong,  nearly  entire.  (Koch.)  Wild  in  Portugal,  the  south  of  France,  and  Swlt- 
aerland.  In  Dauphinl,  VUlars  savs  that  it  serves  aa  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  S.  vitelline.  Smith 
mentions  that  the  trunk  is  about  10  ft  or  IS  ft  high ;  the  lea  ves  about  1 1  in.  or  £  in.  long,  and  some- 
what revolute ;  and  the  branches  dark  brown,  hairy  when  young,  and  very  brittle.  Smith  describes 
8.  salvbnfolia  and  8.  FluggedsM  aa  distinct  species  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  seen  speci- 
mens of  either.  8.  Fragged**  Willd.  Is  stated  in  the  Bortus  IMtanwhnu  to  be  a  native  of  the  south 
of  France,  and  introduced  in  1890. 

^  213.  Schraderi^jm  Willd.     Schrader'g  Willow. 

Identification.  WWd.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  695.;  Smith  in  Reel's  Cycle,  Na  104.1  Koch  incidentally  in 
Comm.,  p.  48. 

Sgnonumes.  8.  discolor  Schrad.  Hort.  GStt.  MSS.,  as  quoted  by  Willd.  It  Is  noticed  by  Koch  {Comm., 
p.  46.),  as  a  variety  of  a  kind  that  Is  cultivated,  in  most  German  gardens,  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  &  bioolor  Ehrhart. 

Spec  Char.,  he.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute ;  finely  downy  on  both  surfaces,  glaucous  on  the  under  one: 
slightly  serrated  towards  the  point  Stipules  very  small.  Catkins  protruded  rather  earlier  than 
the  leaves,  ovate,  hairy.  (Smith.)  It  approaches,  in  habit  and  sise  of  leaves,  5.  CrowedfM  and  S. 
blcolor ;  but  the  foliage  is  always  more  or  less  clothed  on  both  surfaces  with  silky  hairs ;  and  the 
two  stamens  are  distinct  The  footstalks  are  slender,  elongated,  sometimes  having  two  minute 
rounded  stipules  at  the  base,  or,  in  their  stead,  a  pair  of  glands.  (Id.)    Introduced  in  1890. 

*  214.  S.  sbptbntrionaYis  Host.    The  northern  Willow. 

Identification.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1838. 

Description,  he.  From  the  plants  In  the  Hackney  arboretum,  this  kind  appears  to  belong  to  the 
group  Cinerese.  Mr.  Borrer  had  cuttings  of  8.  nigricans  Smith,  from  Messrs.  Loddiget,  under  the 
name  of  8.  septentrionaus. 
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ft  215.  S.  silbsi'aca  Willd.    The  8flenan  Willow. 

Mentgcatian.  Wllld.  Sp.  PI ,  4  p.  66a ;  Smith  In  Rees's  Cycle,  Na  17. }  Koch  de  SaL  Europ.  Comm., 

The  Sewn,    The  female  is  noticed  in  the  Specific  Character. 
Engraving.    Hayne  AbbikL,  1 164. 

Spec  Char..  9;c.  Leaves  obovate,  with  an  acuminate  point ;  the  lowest  ones  blunt ;  waved  and  Mr. 
rated  in  the  margin  j  under  surface  of  the  same  colour  as  the  upper  one.  and  glabrous  in  adult 
leaves.  Stipules  kidney-shaped,  or  half-heart-shaped.  Catkins  sessile;  Capsule  ovate-lanceolate, 
glabrous  or  silky,  stalked.  Stalks  three  to  four  times  as  long  as  the  gland.  Style  of  middling 
length.  Stigmas  orate,  bifid.  (Koch.)  Wild  in  woods,  in  mountainous,  and  subalpine  places,  at 
the  termination  of  the  growth  of  the  spruce  fir,  in  Carpathia,  In  Sweden,  and  on  the  Alps  of 
Croatia.  (Koch.)    Introduced  in  1816,  and  flowering  in  May. 

ft  216.  S.  &TARKRAyNA  Willd.    8tarke*8  Sallow, or  the  Marsh  Sletian  Willow. 

Identification.    Wllld.  Sp.  PL,  No.  46. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycle,  Ma  64. ;  Hayne  AbbikL,  p.  232. ; 

Host's  Saliz,  p.  27. 
The  Sexee.    The  female  Is  figured  in  Hayne  Abbtid.,  and  both  in  Hbet  8*1 
Engraving*.    Hayne  Abbild.,  t 174. ;  Host  Sal,  figs.  8a  and  9a 


in  April  and  May.    Koch  regards  it  as  identical  with  S.  Hvida  WahL 

ft  217.  S.  tetra'ndra  Host.    The  four-stamened  Willow. 

Identification,    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1838. 


„  £&    From  the  specimen  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  this  kind  appears  closely  allied 
to  &  fragllis. 

m  218.  S.  rHTMELJEoi'DBs  Host.    The  Wild-Olive-like  Willow. 

Identification.    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1826. 

DescrlpOe*\Jkc.    There  are  living  specimens  of  this  kind  of  willow  in  the  Hackney  and  GoUworth 
arboretums.    Those  in  the  former  are  dwarf  plants,  appearing  to  belong  to  the  group  Cineresa. 

ft  219.  S.  Tbbvira^  Lk.    Treviranus's  Willow. 

Identification.  Link  Enum. ;  Sweet's  Hort  Brit,  Na  19. ;  ?  Spreng.  Syst.,  incidentally  in  Koch's 
Comm. 

Description,  &c  Koch  mentions  the  S.  TreviraiW  of  Sprang,  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  his  work,  as 
one  of  the  kinds  which  be  had  not  observed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  describe;  and  states  that  H 
was. in  the  Erlangen  Botanic  Garden  in  1828,  but  that  it  had  not  then  flowered.  (Com**.,  p.  64.) 

ft  220.  A  vblutivna  Willd.    The  velvet  Willow. 

Identification.    Wllld.  Enum. ;  Sweet's  Hort  Brit,  No.  916. 

Jt  221.  A  vbrsifo^lia  Spreng.    The  twining-leaved  Willow. 

Identification.    Spreng.  Syst ;  8weet's  Hort  Brit,  No.  117. ;  Lodd,  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

Assentation,  $c    From  the  specimen  at  Messrs.  Loddlges,  this  is  a  dwarf  sallow  belonging  to  the 
group  Clnerese. 

m  222.  S.  faccini6ivdks  Host.    The  Vaccinium-like  Willow. 

Identification,    Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

Description,  te.   The  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  appears  allied  to  51 
rragllis. 

*  223.  S.  W AhDSTBixr AyNA  Willd.    Waldstein's  Willow. 

Identification.    WilkL,  Na  50. :  Smith  in  Rees*s  Cycle.,  Na  61. 

Synonyme.    8.  alpestzis  Host  Sal.  Austr.,  1.  p.  80. 

The  Sexes.    Both  are  figured  In  Host  8ml. 

Engraeings.    Host  Sal  1 99.  and  1 10ft 

Spec  Char.,  flc  Leaves  obovate  elliptic,  smooth,  rather  acute,  remotely  serrated  in  the  middle  only ; 

shining  above,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath.     Oermen  lanceolate,  silky,  and  perfectly  sessile. 

Anthers  yellow.    Young  branches  smooth.  (Willd.  and  Smith.)    Found  on  the  Croatian  Ah*. 

Very  nearly  akin  to  8.  DickscoiAfta,  bnt  differing  in  the  smoothness  of  Its  branches.    A  shrub, 

about  4  ft  high.    Introduced  In  1892,  and  flowering  from  April  to  June. 

ft  224.  S.  Wulfbnli^  Willd.    Wulfen's  Willow. 

Identhjcatlen.    Wllld.  Sp.  PI,  4.  p.  660. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycla,  Na  1& ;  Host  Sal  Austr.,  1.  p.  29. 
Spmnpmn.    5.  basUta  var.  frodk  Csiw**.,  p.  43.  j  f  S. pbyUcmjim*  f?W  ^  Jocq.  Coil,  Z.  p.  U9. ; 


Host  Syn.,  526. 
The  Sexes.    Both  are  figured  m  Best  Sol 
Bngrawenge.    SaL  Austr.,  L  96.,  and  1 96. 


Spec  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  obovate,  Uuntisb.  serrated,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Catkins  dense  with 
fringed  scales.  Oermen  stalked,  awl-shaped,  nearly  smooth.  Style  longer  than  the  stigmas. 
9mTth  in  Rees't  Cyclo.)  This  Is  not  the  8.  Wolfon/diw  of  Smith  In  Eng.  FL.  described  p.  1688. 
Mr.  Borrer  says  of  this  species,  M  The  true  &  Vfuifeaidna  of  Wllldenow  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  a  British  species.    We  hare  seen  of  it  several  foreign  specimens  of  both  sexes  j  in  all  of 
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;  IMAtf  a«UlllllUltUBMMWr)Mlll  preaerrwd  In  the  Sirdthlan  collect!™,  tha 
bracteal  learea  are  tent  and  cloenlT  naamoht  Ihote  o/the  leafy  twfpi  and  the  eoaleaof  tbo 
calkin  are  naked,  eicept  a  maJgtnal  fringe,"  (Horrtr  In  fi~.  Bat.  Sm^-,  tHH)  The  8.  Will- 
lUlu  of  Willdcnow  appean  (a  be  ■  native  of  Carlnlhta,  where  It  w  round  bj  Wulren.  It 
Imtidn  Sia.  toJufj,  ud  wu  Introduced  hi  1811 

App.  i.  Kinds  of  Sdlix  described  or  recorded  in  Botanical 
Works,  but  not  introduced  into  Britain,  or  not  known  by  these 
Names  in  British  Gardens. 


&{WlUd.  So.  PL.*,  p.  706.  i  Smith  in  Rew'i  Cjchs.,  No.  IX.),  t 
r.  hu  thn  Ihth  cWoiig-oOonte.  pointed,  and  aerated;  hour  WW 
-'*ral  toothed.  (rtfta.  and  *■«»,)   An*tl>eormarehei1nPi 


PallantalMtlial  thiikii ,    , _.      

*  S.  (trials  Thunb.  Prod.,  fi.,  F]  M,  1  p  1*1  I  IVilld.  Sp.  PL,  No.  695.,  Smith  In  1 
Cydo.,  No.  106.  A  tree  6ft.  high,  a  natfeeof  the  Cape  of  Oood  Mope;  with  the  team  o 
— -  -■• ll  lln.  long,  and  on  nn  ahort  lootitelii,  oborate,  ohluae,  wltb  1 l— '" 

with  white  halra.  {TTUmi.  mi  SmlU.) 

"       —      "Villd  So.  Pi.,  a.  p.  71 


ud  BUM*  Uptrlt 

•a  S,  SV rawmni- .,  ..        .  , 

Set  raakc,  So,  70.  :  S.  KandoridM  Ser.  Sal  rialec  ,  N 

^i  G»oj-.,*c.  I.caTeaoblonB-lencrolate.atunilnat 
omentum,  and  rugoa*  wtth  reim.  Stipule!  "' 
.  bncteated  at  the  buawrth  uull  lean*.  Ca~-  '-  - 
twice  aa  long  ai  the  gland.    Stjle  elongated. 

■idialplna  valleya  of  Swtlaeruind  and  Tyrol. , 

■  H  irnJtMB  PUI.  FL  TUm.,  1  p.  i  77.,  lHn.,  3L  7SB.  t,  N.  n..  Smith  In  neea-a  VTCM., 
and  Inddenullj  In  Eur,  Flora,  *.  p.  ML  j  S.  No.  19.  Gmei  SO.,  I  161  i  4  ctprea  *  /J*. 
1W.I).  ■grpllncaH,iii(.,in(ar  ai  relaU*  to  the  tynonTinc  of  Pallai  j  S.  Gnu1'- 

8pcc.Ok<n:,te.  LoaTee  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire,  often  more  than  a  epan  ] 
tha  upper  auince,  eilkj  on  the  under  one,  reroluta  In  the  bud.    Stipulei  Ui 

theundT  ulanda  and  ahallowi  in  the  eouthem  parta  of  tbe  Wolra;  not  ri| 

high ;  with  brittle  gtej  or  yellowUh  twiga,  gtahrona,  eicept  when  very  rout 
from  S.  oiprea,  by  t(a  broad  and  aerrated  learce,  and  ovate  orartna.  [Id-) 
To  the  nam™  above  given  many  otben  might  be  added,  and  in  particular 
Ihoae  dearrlbed  In  Hoat'a  flora  Jiuiriaca,  which  we  bare  prerhrred  riving  In 

The  platfi,  which  farm  page/  1603.  to  1630.,  co 

natural  size,  from  the  engravings  of  willows  rivei _,_^  t 

and  against  each  leaf,  or  pair  of  leaves,  we  have  placed  the  same  number,  and 
the  game  name,  which  are  given  in  the  SaHcitun.  In  App,  ii.,  in  p.  1631,  will 
be  found  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  these  names,  with  references  to  the  figures 
of  leaves  in  our  pages;  and  tbe  same  figures  are  also  referred  to,  where  the 
respective  kinds  are  described,  in  the  description  of  willows  in  British  collec- 
tion", contained  in  the  pages  between  p.  1490.  and  p.  1595. 


CHAP.  CIII.  SALICACE*.       SA  L1X. 

J  i.     Adult  Leavei  itrratiH,  nearly  imoetk. 


^ 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICKTUM.  l'ART  III. 

$  i.  continued. — Adult  Leatet  lerratcd,  imtrfy  month. 


II.  SALICa'cK*.       Sa'lIX. 

$  i.  continued. — Adult  Leanei  terrated,  nearly  tmooth. 

OSIBKS  AND  WILLOWS. 


ARBORETUM   AND    FRUTICETUM. 

$  i.  continued. — Adult  Letmet  ittraied,  nrariy  tmooih. 
Ml  IB*  AND  WILLOWS. 


CHAP.  CIU.  SALIC A'CE-S.       SA\lX.  1607 

§  i.  continued. — Adult  Leava  larated,  nearly  imootk. 


ARBORETUM    AND   FRUTICETUM. 


i.  continued. — Adxtk  Lamm  icrratrd,  nearly  nnooti, 

0S1EUS  AND  w 


ifALJCAY-EJ'..      sa'lix. 


—Adult  Leavn  terrtitcd,  m 
WILLOW!. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FKUTICETUM.  I 

§  i.  continued.  —  Adult  Leavci  terralcd,  nearly  smooth. 
WILLOW!. 


CHAP.  cm.  5AUCA*CES.       A'a'LIX.  1611 

J  i.  continued.  —  Adult  Leavei  unrated,  nearly  mutotk. 


ARBORETUM   AND    FBUTTCETUM. 

J  i.  continued. — Adult  Lama  temded,  nearly  rmooth. 
WILLOWS. 


8AL1CA\XJB.      BJlUX. 


$  i.  continued.— Adiiii  Lwwi  tenattd,  n, 
wnxom. 


ARBORETUM    AND    MtUTICETUU.  PART  III. 

J  i.  continued.  —  Adult  Lcaeet  lemiled,  nearly  mooth. 

WILLOWS. 


CHAP.  CHI.  SALICACEM.      SAXIX. 

§  i.  continued,  —  Adult  Leavet  serrated,  nearly  tniootA. 
56.    8.  j.runlfOliji.  S3.  S.  polirit. 


ARBORETUM    AND    PRUTICETUM.  PART  111. 

$  ii.     Adult  Leawt  entire,  nearly  tmooik. 

WILLOW  9. 


Ijenvet  all  thaggtf,  woolly,  or  riliy. 

WILLOWS. 


CHAP.  CIJI,  SALICA  CE-fl.       JAXIX. 

§  iii.  continued.  —  Leaves  all  ihaggy,  woolly,  or  tilky, 
WILLOWS. 


1618  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  1 

$  iii.  continued. —  Lemxt  all  ihaggy,  vmolly,  or  tilky. 

WILLOWS. 

1&  S  aUitrnbldB. 


$  iii.  continued. — Leava  ell  thaggy,  tooolly,  e 

WILLOWS. 


AHBOBETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM.  PART  III. 

J  iii.  cODtioued. — Leaoa  all  ihaf-gy,  woolly,  or  tilky. 
WILLOWS  AND  SALLOWS. 


CHAP.  CIU.  SALICA  CEf .       SA  L1X. 

$  iii.  continued. —  Laaxt  all  thaggy,  woolly,  or  tiliy. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


§  iii.  Continued.  —  Leanet  all  thaggy,  utooiiy,  or  itliy. 
SALLOWS. 


chap.  cm.  .wlica'ce*.     aaYix. 

5  iii.  continued.— Lravfi  all  ihaggy,  ipooUg,  or  tiliy. 


ARBORETUM    AND    VRUTICETUM, 
$  iii.  continued. — Iieavct  ali  Aaggy,  woolfy,  or  aiiy. 

S1LL0WJ. 


salica'ck*;.     saXix. 
§  iii.  continued. —  Lcaeet  all  thaggy,  woolly,  or  Milky, 

SALLOWS. 


I626 


""■"•WOV  , 


'"io,/*5*  "~%, 


chap.  ail.  jalica\;b«.     «a*lix. 

$  iii.  continued.  —  Leavei  all  doggy,  wootiy,  or  alky. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 

J  iii.  continued.— Leanet  all  ihaggy,  teoolfy,  or  titkt/. 
sallow  and  osier. 


CHAP.  CHI.  SAL1CA,CE*'..       sVlIX.  1689 

}  iii.  continued. — Leave)  all  ihaggy,  woolly,  or  tUky. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FKUTICETUM. 

J  iv.      AtitcellancoiU  had*. 
WILLOWS,  OSIERS,  AND  SALLOWS. 


JHAP.  CHI.  SALICACKJF..       SALIX.  163) 

App.  ii.     Kinds  qfSdlixflgwed  or  described  in  the  Salictum 
Wobumense. 


!  precedinf  Twenty -eight  Plain,  forming  p*j«  1603.  lo  1630., oonUill  ■|*cltnein  of  lh»  ImtsjoT 
of  the  kiijdi  la  Itae  Wotum  CoJlncBon,  of  the  ouunl  die ;  «Dd  nfnrnn  to  lb™'  Bjutw, 
lIm.w  Uk  [«gffl  In  thli  work  ooouiniog  the  dacripaotu,  rnioniniM,  ftc,  of  th»  Wobum 

LntheV 


tpvcln,  ire  her*  giT«L     Tho  urns  mro  uiuigBil  ■Iphabeunlly  for 
l_«    i.  »h-  e.ii~^_  n^nuvr,  thny  ur  imaged  Id  the     "      '■ 


a  crtip«)  tii  p.  lilt 

9f'- 
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i  Lnppboujn,  f.  73.  in  p.  1617,  .,  and  out  No.  61  in  p.  154S. 

UUilGli,  C  118.  to  p.  1695..  lixl  our  No.  96.  in  p.  tS61. 


_™tana,  f.  19.  in  ,  ._...._..    ,   

■wmnjiHnrnnri,  r  X  iQdour  No-  S3.  in  p.  1507. 

MLibleiitxruiina,  f. , 0-,  and  our  No.  45.  In  p.  153*. 

nuUbilli,  So.  ISO-  in  Sal.  ifai.,  and  our  No.  8a  in  p.  IS5B. 
VyninlU*.  (.  60  in  p.  1615,  unjiui  No.  154.  (oMul-lolla)  In  p.  IS88 
■ntUHMa,  f.  66.  inp.  1616..  and  our  No.  1*9.  (c'ala)  lnj>.  ISsS. 
inp.lG  "    ""  '        ■■- 

*1S    llklnurj*.   t- 
lfi$0.,  and  our  No 
oltiiolia.  I  1*6.  in  p.  1696-,  ud  our  99.  In  p.  1559, 
pill  Id.,  f.  B6.  |„  p.  |oao .,  and  our  No.  83.  in  p.  ISSS 

puTi/NK  f.  SI.  In  p.  1618',  and  oui'no.  54.  rar.  4. 
pttsu,  f.  39.  IB  p.  ISIS.,  UKl  out  No.  IS,  in  p.  157* 
pewwylvanica,  f.  95.  In  p-  1690.,  and  our  No.  44.  to 
pentfndra,  £  34.  in  p.  1610.,  and  our  No.  16.  in  p.  1/ 
natnt\  f.  B7.  in  p  16SO,  and  our  No.  199.  hi  p  1574 
pctiolarii,  f  Slln  p  1607..  and  our  No.  IS.  in  p.  IS 
■iiilicilTJli*,  f  46.  In  p.  1611,  and  our  No,  ISS.  fradl 
poou-U,  I.  E3.  in  p.  1615,,  and  OUT  No.  lffi.  In  p.  1591 
wnwrinlca,  No.  I53.inS*i  Standout  No.9.i 
Pnutaderimj,  f  43.  in  p.  1612,  and  our  No.  85.  In  p. 
praPOB,  r.  SB,  In  p.  1606,,  and  our  No.  8,  (daphnolc 
prinoldea,  f.  40  in  p.  1612.,  and  our  No.  SB.  In  p.  I5i_ 
proatrtta,  t  BS.  in  p  1618.,  and  our  No.  £9.  »at.  3.  In  p.  15 
pntwUll,  T.  75.  in  p.  1617.,  and  our  No.  58.  in  p.  15*£ 
procumbent l["  --■--    --■■ •■-  ■"   .......... 


hi,  I  61.  in  p.  1615.,  »ihI  our  No.  155.  in  |.  15 
,  f.  55  In  p.  1615.,  and  our  No.  147.  In  p.  1585 
r.l.  Inp  13J3.,andourNo.  1.  in  p.  1.490. 
.,  f.  S3,  in  p.  1615.,  and  our  No.  1ST  in  p.  151 

,  -  94,  1619.,  and  our  No.  37.  in  p.  ISM. 

tepeni,  f.  84.  inp  1618..  and  out  No.  69.  Tar.  9.  inp.  IK 

reticulata,  r.  67.  In  n.  1616,  and  out  No.  59.  in  p.  1549. 

rctuaa,  I  139.  In  p  1630,  and  out  No.  JS6.  in  p.  1589. 

rlglda,  f.  1*1.  In  p.  1630.,  and  out  No.  31.  In  p.  1530. 

rbularla,  f  109.  fn  p.  16S1..  and  our  No.  108.  In  p.  1567. 

roamarinifSlia,  £  87.  in  £ (618.,  and  our  No.  48.  m  p.  IS 


tin»noa,egS.  in  p.  TaT?.,  and  "qui  No".' 7.'  (rioUccai  in  p.  1494, 

rtrnETJ  12-  fa  p.'iaM.  iid  ouTnd.  3S.  In  p.  f  539. 

WfiK,.W-o  £  51.  in  p.  1614.,  and  our  No.  Inn.  {forbsiaM)  It 
WilidenoTsTM,  f.  *L  in  p.  MIS.,  and  our  No.  St.  in  u.  1555. 
WulfciKdM,  f.  48.  in  p.  1614,,  and  our  No.  139.  (v— "■     - 


chap.  cm.  salicaxce;e.    sa^lix.  1633 

App.  iii.  Koch's  Arrangement  of  the  Species  qfSdlix  indigenous 
to  Europe  ;  including,  also,  some  extra-European  Species,  with 
references  to  the  pages  in  this  work,  where  each  species  is  de- 
scribed. (See  p.  1487.) 

ANALYSIS   OF  THE  GROUPS. 
Catkins  sessile  on  the  points  of  the  brancblets.    Leaves  below  the  cat-  7      ...     p,,lv.lhmi- 
kiw,  proceeding  ftom  the  sides  of  the  branchlets    -       -       -       .    J    VML    w»«*.™* 
Catkins  originating  In  terminal  buds,  suated  on  leafy  peduncles,  having  7  Olacia  Ym 

new  buds.    Peduncles  permanent,  and  containing  the  brancblets   -    J  •  w^cia  lks. 

Terminal  bud,  and  generally  several  more  next  the  point  of  the  branch- 
Jets,  producing  leaves ;  the  intermediate  lateral  ones,  catkins. 

Scales  of  the  catkins  of  one  colour,  yellowish  green  ;  falling  off  7       .     «_  .  _  „„ 

before  the  fruit  is  ripe 3  *«*ottW. 

Scales  of  the  catkins  of  one  colour,  yellowish  green,  permanent        -      iL    Auyqda'uhml 
Scales  of  the  catkins  discoloured  at  the  point 

Anthers,  after  flowering,  black     -------    iv.    Pc/bpu'bbjb. 

Anthers,  after  flowering,  yellow  or  brown. 

Capsules  on  long  stalks,  which  are  at  least  twice  as  long  as 
the  gland. 
Tall,  erect,  or  arborescent  shrubs      -       -       *       -       -    vi.    Ca'pbkjl 
Low  shrubs,  with  a  creeping  procumbent  stem        -       -  vii.    Abgb'ittbjb. 
Capsules  sessile,  or  with  very  short  stalks. 

Catkins  sessile.  Leaves  cuspidate,  acuminate,  serrated  -  Iii.  Pbuino^bji. 
Catkins  sessile.  Leaves  entire,  or  very  slightly  toothed  -  v.  Vimina^bb, 
Catkins  stalked.  Stalk  leafy     ------  ix.    Fv'aina. 

Group  i.     Fragile*. 
Catkins  lateral ;  the  fertile  ones  on  a  leafy  peduncle.   Scales  of  the  catkin  of  one  colour,  yellowish 
green,  falling  off  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.    Large  trees. 

1.  5.  pentandra  L.   Syn.  *  S.  polvandra  Schranh  Bakr.  FL  ;  &  tetrandra  Willd.  Emmm.  Suppl. ; 

S.  hermaphroditica  Lin.  Sp.  PL  ;  No.  IB.  in  p.  1503. 

2.  S.  cuspidkta  Schultx.  Syn. :  $.  Meyerj&wWiUd.  Baum. ;  8.  tinctoria  Smith  in  Reefs  Cyclo. ;  5. 

pentandra  0  Lin.  Fl.  Suec ;  5.  hexandra  Ehrh.  Arb. ;  8.  Ehrharutt**  Smith  in  BeesTs  Cycl. : 
No.  17.  in  p.  1504. 
SL  S.  frigWs  X.   Syn. :  8.  deefpiens  Hqffm.  Sal.,  Eng.  Sot.  ;  8.  fr&gills  Smith  in  Reefs  Cyclo. :  S. 
WargjaM  LeJ.  Fl.  d.  Spa.  i   S.  firagilis  Wargidna  Lej.  Revue ;  No.  22.  in  p.  1516.,  and  No. 
20.  in  p.  1515. 

4.  5.  Russellina  Smith.  Syn. :  S.  pendula  Ser.  Sal.  Helv. ;  S.  vlridis  Fries  Nov. :  8.  rabens  Schrank 

Baier.  FLi  No.  £4.  in  a  1517. 

5.  5.  alba  L.  Syn. :  S.  cserolea  Eng.Bot. ;  S.  vitelllna  Urn.  Sp.  PL ;  No.  26.  in  p.  1522. ;  and  No.  27. 

In  p.  1528. 

To  this  group  belong,  also,  the  following  extra-European  species  :— 

1.  5.  occidentals  Base ;  p.  1530. 

2.  5.  nigra  MUhl.  Nov.  Act.  Soc  *»  s.  Ber. ;  8.  carollniana  Michx.  Amer. ;  No.  28.  fn-v  1529. 

3.  S.  babyl6nlca  L. ;  S.  proptndens  Ser.  Sal.  Helv.  j  No.  19.  in  p.  1507. 

4.  &  octindra  Sieb. ;  p.  1530. 

5.  S.  Humboldtttisa  Wllld.  j  No.  29.  in  p.  152a 

Group  ii.     AmygdaUrue, 
Catkins  lateral,  the  fertile  ones  on  a  leafy  peduncle.    Scales  of  the  catkins  of  one  colour,  yel- 
lowish green,  permanent    Leaves  long,  serrated,  smooth.    Tall  shrubs,  with  pliable  shoots. 

&  &  dmygdalina  L.    Syn. :  S.  trlandra  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  Willd.  Sp.  PI. ;  S.  VUlarsidna  Wllld.  Sp.  PL  ; 

5.  Hoppedaa  Wllld.  Sp. ;    No,  14.  in  p.  1500. ;  No.  12.  in  p.  1498. ;  No.  15.  in  p.  1502. ;  and 

No.  13.  In  p.  1500.       . 
7.  8.  undulata  Ehrh.    Syn. :  S.  lanceoHLU  Smith  Eng.  Bat. ;  5.  No.  37.  and  38.,  Trevir.  Ob*.  Bat. ; 

No.  10.  in  p.  1496. 
&  8.  Aippophaefblia  ThuiL    Syn. :  S.  undulata  Tree.  Ob*.  Bat.,  p.  17.,  Koch  in  Regensb.  Bat.  Zeit., 

1820,  p.  311. ;  No.  11.  in  p.  1498. 

Between  this  and  the  next  group  must  be  placed  the  three  following  North  American  species :  — 

.    1.  S.  Muhlenbergftfia  Willd.  Sp.  PL ;  8  tristis  MUhl  Nov.  Act  Sac.  n.  s.  BeroL  ;  S.  incana 
Michx.\  Fl.  Bar.  Amer. ;  No  45.  and  No.  46L  in  p.  1534. 

2.  S.  grisea  mild.  Sp.  PL ;   S  sericea  MUhl.  Nov.   Act.  Soc  Berol.,  not  of  Villars,  is  the 

S.  petiolaris  Smith  FL  Br. ;  No,  42.  and  No.  43.  in  p.  1533. 

3.  S.  cordata  MUhl.  Nov.  Act.  Sac  BeroL,  mild.  Sp.  PI. ;  No.  47.  in  p.  1534. 

Group  iii.     Prutnotee. 
Catkins  lateral,  the  fertile  ones  also  sessile.    Capsules  sessile.    Stamens  2,  distinct ;  anthem,  after 
shedding  their  pollen  remaining  yellow.    Scales  of  the  catkins  discoloured  at  the  point    Leaves 
cuspidate  acuminate,  serrated,  becoming  smooth.  Inner  bark  yellow  in  the  summer.  Tall  shrubs 
or  trees,  of  a  bright  green  hue. 

&  8.  acutifblia  Willd.  Syn. :  S.  elottcea  Aider.  Sep.,  Smith  in  Sees**  Cyclo. ;  S.  caspica  HorL ; 

No.  7.  in  p.  1494. 
10.  S.  daphnolde*  Villars.   Syn. :  S.  prss'cox  Boppe  in  Sturm  D.  Ft,  Willd.  Sp.  PI. ;  S.  bigemmis 

Hojfm.  Fl.  Germ.,  Hist.  SaL ;  &  cinerea  Smith  FL  Br.,  Willd  Sp. ;    S.  pomeranica  Willd. 

Enum.  Suppl  ;  &  pre'cox  gemmata  Ser.  Sal.  exsicc,  No.  83. ;  No.  8.  in  p.  1494.,  and  No.  9.  in 

p.  1498. 

Group  iv.     Purpurea. 
Catkins  lateral,  sessile ;  their  scales  dark  or  purple  at  the  extremity.  Stamens  2,  united  as  far  as 
the  middle,  or  the  point ;  anthers  purple,  becoming  black  after  flowering.  Inner  bark  yellow  in 
the  summer.    Tall  shrubs  or  trees,  with  a  glaucous  or  dull  green  hue. 
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U.  Drip*.';  S.   o 
I  No.  £  in  p.  1« 


«..  Haffm.  SaL  ;  S.  mmbnnkn 
ii  Parti. ;  S.  Forbji«a  Smith  F 


than  thoae  of  any 

14  S.n»UIatlma 

No.  7*.  In 

15.    S.  TiMlEklll 

15  AaUpolaria 


L  Stau>eua2,di.tinct,r»rdr  united 
e,  or  on  abort  italki.  which  are  not 
;  covered  un' the  under  aide  with  a 

ta  twtga  for  wtekorwork,1  which  are  longer  enQ^tronger 


--B«*D*.Bal2ea,iaiu7p.7ia.j  S.  mottlilnia  «Wu  «.  Br.  i  i. 

&  jnuUiaalma  iSoc*  in  fiaft,  «*  ZrM.,  lflSD,  p.  e/S.  ;  No.  82.  In  p.  1553..  ud  No.  77.  In  p.  1550. 
Group  TJ.      Capreer. 
Catkina  lateral,  in  flown  khII*  lupponed  b»  •  Tew  leaves  hi  fruit  uauallt  placed  on  lm<y  etalki ; 
jellow.    Capndae  placed  on  •Ulkiwnkh an at  lean  twice at  Ions  u  the  (rtandi.    Tail  ehrube    • 

I.  B.  lactam  Sehnmh.   Bm :  9.  riparla  IFuVd.  S».  P/. ;  S.  laTinduuefolia  tancyr   Art.,  Ser.  Sal. 

Htb.;  S.  uifwUfadl  Pair,  in  Da  Horn-  Arb. ;  S.  romirtnliolU  Gnuaa  Uort.,  BoU  S**.  ;  «. 

Kla*jnoa  Sen  Cana.  I  No.  73,  In  p.  16*8. 
).  &  SeringrdSM  Omudla.     Sin.  :  S-  lanceolate  Sff.  Sol  N<1?.,  not  of  Smith ;  S.  holoarrleea  Str. 

SaL  rnfcc..  DM  or  Willi  ;  £  loojlfblia  ScAWr*.  Col.,  not  or  VUh>.  |    p.  1609. 
1  S.  alruefalla LmM.   Sjn. :  A\  jetula  Sw.  Sol  HWa. ;  S.  rieirbUa  Ser. Sai.exitte.  \ 

Klf.  DtM.  ;  S.  nUnodiu  Wild.  Sp.  PL  ;  No.  M2  in  p.  lfi~ 
loatrtcea  miU.    Sfn. :  S.  wlutlna  SchnuL  ;  No.?*S0\  In 


ao.  a 


laneta  pm  Oeipii  ■'. 

L  C«rj*ML  i  NO.R.  in  p.  15«l.,ano  .•u.ao.  iu  p.  iwu. 

,-!.  Batp.i        uliainoaaJfiU.*  £«■»».  ;S.aurttnlPWif.  A'mo*.: 

t  1  No.  96,  i„  p.  1580. 

i  j.  LBi  B.  Saw.  i  S.  irtujacul.  fl  LAa.  Sp.  Pi  ;  S.  SUrkedH 

ined.1,  H.  l^ip.,  WiiW.  Sp,  «.-,  S,  HHliloli.  Bat.  Gate  ; 

*L  ;  No.  197.  in  p.  159*7^ 

Ii.  Waid.  Sp.  PL ;  No.  «15.  In  p.  IBM. 

S"iaa  Gaud.  PL  Fr.;  S.  Kylarle  Ser.  Soi  AI>. ;  S.  hattata 
H&*.  Ilenliek  B:  S.  nlnlanSMitt  Br.  Ft.,  WUhL  Sp. 
Fl.ioTAndBionidiu  Smith  En*.  Hot.  i  S.  rpirafotil  WWi, 
tmeitrll  Smith  Iw.  AW.,  Rca'i  Cfc/o-  ;  H.  FanlitiAna  Ota. 
Sal,  Willi.  Sp.  PL;  S.  oHinifoila  Smtli  Fl.  Br.,  Wilt*.  Sp, 
i  of  Thuil.  ;  &  Hilteri  Set.  Sri.  He!..  ;  J>~.  cupinirtHu  Scklcict., 
of  Schlelcfaer'i  ipeclea  in  only  virlitkim  of  S.  jilijUdfolit. 

Sen..  Hmdb.  j  f  a  PoDteltra  Vifl.  i  S.  HrrumDi  WilU.  Sp. 
WWL  Sp.  PI.  ;  S,  ubdKula  Wail.  FL  Dan.  ;  S.  uMkuIi  d 
i.Sp,PL,Fl  Lapp. ;  S.  WulBnfdma  WUM.  Sp.  PL  ;  &  .hTU- 
lihr.  ficop.  Cat*.  ;  No  161  in  p.  IS0B-,  mnd  No.  SS*.  p.  1601. 
EUl.  .  Lm.  FL  SMC;,  Sp.  PL,  not  of  Smith,  Vital,  nor  Jut  j 

„,^, ...  radluni  SmiM  FL  Br.,   WilU.  .Sp.  PL  ;   S.  trtripla  Walter, 

LmtEamm.;  S.hdmillt   WiUd.  Brr.  Bawm. ,  P,w..<-  SuppL;  .1.  inniima  En.  Bot  :  S. 

mytUllSldcj  ,Sm(«  FL  Br.  ;  K.  Wdgciinna  Willi.  Sp  PI.  :  ft',  tcntiirhlii  (Tire.  Bat.,  not  of  H. 
Br.:  &  tafirimSn.  Tr.nfUa,  Stx.,  Wltld.  Sp  PL:  S.Woolor  Sntti  K  Br.,  nr.  fi.iiS. 
mijilit  (PoU,  rT.  impp.j  S.  ImulfMln  SmiU  Fl.  Br.  ;  S.  perre'i  Aadcrt.;  S,  Crowrf«B 
Smith  Fl,  Br,,  Eng.  Bot.,  Willd.  Sp. ;  IS.  diKOlot  Sotrod. ;  ;  S.  SchriderlJM  Wind.  Sp. 
PI.  {See  p.  JSW.) 

Group  vii.     Argtniete. 
ithltu  and  opnilH  u  in  ihe  but,  but  the  nature  of  the  plant  la  dHbreat ;  for  thaaa  are  tntf 
■hrubi,  wltb  a  aubterrweui  creeplni  trunk.  Bta1ktorihecapnilea,ia(Jltbe(peciei,loDgerlhaD 

S.  repmi  L.  Sid.  j  S.  Mica  /*■.  Sp.  PL.SmitA  PL  Br.iS.  deprtm  Half:  D.  PI.;  S.  tcptni 

Smith  FL  Br. ;  S.  argtntea  Smilk   Ft.  Br.  ;  S.  ianaU   T»hI.  j  5.  panlfolla  SmltA  In  flm't 

ftcto.,   Elf.  Bot.;    S.  adacendma  SmllM  in  BJaata  Cgcta. ;    '«—'-•---    ™--  -• 

Ami  andS.  polymoipha  Ehrt.  arc  Intcnnallate  betwe 


ids.  polvmorpha  B*rk.  ate  Intcnnedlate  between  S.  futca  Smith  and  S.  repeni 
.lo.SS.lnp.  1636.  ^ 

SS.  S.  maniarioKolui  t.    Sjn. :  S.  incabacea  tin.  Sp.  «.,  "~ ''' 

Fl.  stKlaartt.;  S.  hecefophoilaSetatti ;  s.a  M 

S3.  S.  amMgua  «*r».  Svn.  :  .(  pliciw  frw  W.  Hall.  ;  S.  re 

FrmTs  S.  apathulkta  WilU.  Sp.  PI.;  S.  p^oatrtU  Sun'M  K,  Br.  i  No.  54.  in  p.  : 

Jr.  3.  nnmarehica  WUU.    Sin.  :  S.  imuiU  Bewrr  £■■  «.  ToHyw. ;  No.55.  in  p.  I5tl 


CHAP.  CHI.  SAUCACKM.      SA  LIX.  1636 

34.  S.  raynllliildee  I.,  not  (tf  Willi  nor  Smith.    8yn-:  S.ilnaani  Knur  Sm.  ei-JtUtm.;  Mo.  150. 

Group  vi.il.      Chryiantha. 

Catklnt  ■nil*,  with  Ml  bract- like  tatVM  at  the  MM  f  produced  icthe  cndl  of  Ike  brancbil  of  the 

prerlouajenr,  or  Jut  below  them,  and  pieced  aboro  lie  leaf-buda. 

M.  S.  Ui^uL.  8jn.:  S.  ohrymnthoa  fa**  «.  Das.  j  £.  dxneiH  Lfa.  W.  She.,  «.  Low-;  No. 

lot.  In  p.  iaw. 

Group  IX.      Prigidte. 
CNM  lateral,  the  itrtllo  onei  on  le*f>  peduncle! ;  arnica  dart  or  brown  at  the  point.    Stamcni  s, 
diitlnct,  or  •lightly  joined  Anthcn,  liter  flowerina,  yellow  or  brown.   Capaulea  icaalle,  or  placed 
on  italki  tint' are  not  longer  then  the  gland.  Branchy  ahrube  1  the  old  branchea  knotMd,  ud  [be 
younger  one*  "hardly  twiggy,  or  nt  for  baaketwork. 

37.  5.UMbM  Wa*l.    9yn.  :  S.  nlren  Str.  Sal.  Bile. ; '  S.  hel.etlca  via.  Drip*. ;  S.  brtrlce  Ittbray. 

a*  in  Deamidwif.  t.  Ketaue.  Bet.  Go.,  *.  p.43.  I  3.  arentrla  rflUa*.  Sp.  K.  |  t,  leuco- 
phtlla  (fi/M.  Einrn.  W,  AVro<.  Anawi.  i  £  armaria  Saul*  Fl.Sr.iS.  etneecena  rftfU. 
5p.  R  ;  S.  BtuarUd-a  sSltn  In  Hera-.  Cjclo.  ;  No.  67.  and  6e.  In  p.  1547. 

38.  S.  gUoca   t.  9jn.  :  8.  aorlcea  •»  DrM,  |  .5.  glabra  r  Wpbnum  (fa*i  «.  tow.,  l  S.  Lap. 

nbBUmJ.ni.  .V-  f.  "™-  -'P-  J*'-  ;  S.  Alt>idi<  ScJUaci.  Cat.  ■.  8.  cuugnoLlea  Sctteick.  Cot., 
Str.  Sal.  Htlv. ;  S.  appendicular*  FbU  In  R.  Con. ;  S.  glanca  ^  appeudlculata  Weill.  Fl. 
Lapp.;  No.  61.  In  p.  1544. 
SB.  S.  pyreniica  Go***.    Syn.  :  &  ctliila  Dec.  Fl  A. ;  J.  nrrenUa  fl  dim*  Dae.  FL  ». ;  No.  69. 

40.  s.  ?  Willd.   Sen.  :  S.  arbrUcula  Ace.  ate. ;  S.  oraia  Srr.  Sal.  Bele.,  Str.  Sal. 

a  In  p.  1.1*7. 

W  S.  fo^tida  SotirYt*.  (Vwt. ;  S.llpluSL.  - 

M  If*  145, 148,  and  147.  In  p.  1685, ;  and  No.  148.  lop. 

4S.  S.  c  n :  S.  protutta  JE*r*.  PLSHed.  <  S.  myrtlllbldea  rfiUd.  Sw.  PL,  n- 

a0.1«lnp.  156= 


Std.  :  8.  flTbuQfbba  rreUrf.  "p.  at, 
w™  wVikC"sp'.  PL 


Hen,   3yn.  i  3.  mica  Jwv.  jfbfr.,  not  of  TJn.;  s.  Mb**  Scop.  Cam.  i 

'■-   "-  InpTfiiBo.     i'.iroicaS.    *•-    ' "— 


jKorilnifind  S.  rofitulkU;  | 

Group  s.     Gladdlei. 
)<  terminal  bod  of  the  brancbea  of  the  precedlu  year,  proceed*  a  new  branch  clothed  with 
"       "itureyear  In  their  axlU  -  andon  thetopof  thll  kplacadacatkln. 


learea,  harlna  thebudafora  future  year  In  their  ailli;  and  on  the  top  i 
ITie«tklnrs  therefore  ere  Hated  upon  a  leafy  permanmt  peduncle,  by 
tinned  and  (enatbenerl      Very  email  ihruta,  with  rubterranenn   creepli 


4S.  S.  tetlcullra  Irn .  ;  No.  159.  In  p.  1513. 

45.  5.  ietoaa/.m.   Syn. :  S.  Kitelbefcljio  Wllld.  Sp.  PI.,  Wahl.  Carpat.  j  S.  rerpylUfblla  Scup.  Cam., 
WW*.  Sp.  PL,  Joca.  AuMr. :  No*.  156.  anrf  157.  in  p.  1580.,  BDd  No.  v£.  In  p.  1590. 

47.  3.  herbr.ee>  Lea.  |  No.  151.  In  p.  1560. 

48.  S.  polarii  Jfirif. ;  No.  1GS.  In  p.  1501. 

The  Mtowhif  aptcwi,  Koch  rtatea,  are  iiot  ■unioleiitly  known  to  Mm  to  b»  Mramrahended  In  mrj 
of  the  preredlni  (ronpl  :  —  S.  rlolacem  WW*,  and  S.  Ircrlrla*  Snreu.,  which  are  In  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Erlaofen,  but  bave  not  yet  (IHSS)  towered  The  followlne  efoch  had  not  aeen  :  —  S.  TenL. 
fbna  Wakl.,  /punctata  WaDl  ,  S.  cordaceot  rVUU.,  S.  dneraaoeua  WtU-L.  S.  lefleia  WUU.,  S. 
niOnetTia  Dec.,  5.  canaliculate  Beit.,  and  S.  campBRrlt  /Wei.  Verr  many  ol  ItMte  are,  probably, 
cither  Ifnonnne*  or TarirtHM  of  thoee  already  oaacrfbed  ;  at  are  the  rbUowtnc  I—  S.  rplenoan% tun**L 
laerina,  iiepctifblia,  and  multlSbn  -Pre* ;  and  8.  redeaa  a^seuiiand  Paeudo-cJprea  Compeml. 


App.  iv.     Kinds  of  Sdlix  described  in  Basts  Flora  A  us  triaca,  and 
Jigured  in  Host's  Salix. 

TnoTBry  few  IdeotiilraUom  #i«i  are  Iboee  of  Hurt, 
illii  alba,  in.  and  £.  Fl.  An.,  2.  p.  6S8.,  Sal.,  I  K.  and  33. 
■UpMrla,  m.andf.,  Fl.  Ate.,  S.j.  6Si,  SaL  t.  89 
H.,4.p.679.]  S.TtoaUiM  Wind.  Mag.,  1810,  p. 
•migd4una.iii.aodf  H.  Jmi..S.-  "=*     "  '   -  ' 
aurtrlaca,  m.and  f,  PL  Alt^S.  p. I 

ciptei  m.  and  f.',  FT.  ^Ii'.J'b.  p.  tj4fl7,'saf i.'t.  66.  and  67.,  £*».  5>.  PI.,  1448,,  »Vj7d.  So.  K.,4. 

caroWIIca,  m.  and  t,  ft  Jut.,  I.  p.  641,  SoJ..  t.  44.  and  45. 

dnerea,  m.  and  f„  B.  Am.,  t.  p.  837.,  SaA,  E.  IS.  and  17.  i  S.  daphnHldm  PHI.  Delpk.,  3. 

p.  766.  t  5.  I.  i.  ;  8.  prC'OUI  Bomme. 
cdnoolor,  m.  and  (.,  R.  At*.,  S.  p.  630.,  Sal.,  L  34.  and.  35. ;  3.  minimi,  etc..  Rah  5>n., 

p.  449.,  ippllad  by  Smith  In  Bnf,  «,,  4.  p.  VS.,  to  S.  rtibra  Hmda. 
curuecana,  n..  and  f.,  W.  ^«  ,  S Tp.65l.,  fij.,1.9*,,  ffiUd.   Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  081. 1  *.  ITboaenL, 

Jate.  An.,  t.  40B.,  Beat  ay*.,  p.  6B. 
dioDolor,  m.  and  f.,  Jt  iu.,  *.  p.046,  SaL,  I, 00.  and  61. 
«ea*o*,m.andf,  FLA*...i.  p.  65^,  Sot,  1 07.  ■ 

•acelalDr,  m.  and  E,  Ft  Am.,  1.  p.  SSrL  8ml,  t.  SS.  and  49. 
BBTeaeeua,  m.  and  }.,  Fl.  Ami.,  ..  p.  65i,  Saf,  1. 101. 


ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTICETUM. 


ur>iaeteceau,m.and£.  Ft  itm.,2.  p.  Sag..  Sal.,  t-TS-wMTT. 
»iHx,m.andE,/?.  Jni.,  8.  p.  6S9-,  3a(.,  1. 36.  nndS7. 
herbacee,m.and.f.,  K,)ilr.,2.p.8M.,Siii.,  1.104.,  Lbt.  1>.   «.,  1 
«.  floFj,  1 117.,  E«g.  iW„  t   «•" 


, ,-.r —  , , ,».,f.m.,w-atd.Sf.Pi.,* 

ra..™f.J?.'ji«J;*.p.    '  15.  and  is. 


lieBiu-uia,  m.  ami  [.,  A  Am.,1.  i 
litottlli,  m.  and  (.,  ft.  Ait.,  2.  p.  i 


>.  (andrirnaual  ft.  Ant  , : 
lrm,  m.  Kid  f.  Ft.  Aui.tp. 


midragynaui)  It  JL.  .,  . 
nutibilia,  uiiiil.,  R.  iu.,11  K.udtt 

OMMUtlfi.lu.m.amir..  HL  aTna.,£  LSS-andM.;  S  bumltkr,  ftt,  Anil  SW,  445. 

ThWnnK  la  applied  ai  a  arooni  in  Z-,  bv  Smith  in  bii  JtMlM  BO*  i,  p.  188. 

oiku,  m.  and  (.,  M.  Aul,  £.  p  6ft,  SaL,  t  74.  and  75. 
palilUrla.  n.  and  I,  «  Jm.,  J.  p.  B37.,  So/..  t.W.  andSS. 
parietarlajffllla,  a.  and  f.,  R.  Am.,  t  p.  AS).,  Sal,  t.  RS.  and86. 
parvlSbm,  ne.  and  f,  HJm.,1  p.  6)4,  Soi.,  t.49. 
pentandra,  m.  and  (.,  ft  An.,  Wp.  KB.,  So/.,  I,  1.  and  a.,  Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1444,  te.  flof., 

t  lata,  Amu.  '  ^ 

polrmorpbn,  m,  and  !.,  and  with  the  eexea  mdhmctMU,  FL  Jan.,  a.  p.  646.,   Sal.,  t.  6B,  6». 

pratt.uii,  m.  and  f.,  JT  <fi».,2  p.  MB-  Sol.,  t.  SO.  and  51.  i  S.  ■iigmtlfilta  Wniftn  In  Jon. 

CUf.,3.p.48.  ;  3.  roinurinifa'a  H'i^.,  I.e.;  S.  intubueee  iiorf  Sm.,  P.5S8. 
■tunilVH*,  m.  and  f.,  it  .itu.,  B.p.64S.,SnJ.,  t.  63.  and  S4. 
pulchella,  m.  and  t.R  An.,  2  p. 653.,  Sot.  l.j*. 
,.    —    .   lij,p.0|Q.ifc(.it.40.»Bd4I. 

9.p.aft,Sa/.,LS5. 

i,S.  D.SS5.,  Sol.,  t  105.,  Li*.  Sp.  PI.,  IMG.,  ft.  2.op>.,  *'*  *»• 

»j.AW.,t.  1908.,  Sm'M. 

.  p.654.,  Sal.,t.  1QS.,  L*..S».  W..H3J,  WWd.Sp.  «.,  i.  P.fB*.  ; 

i.,S.p.SS5.  t.6.,  WiUA.Sp.  l,I,4.p.6B4.j  S.  KltaJoeiaiailWUd. 


f.  p.  nw-,  *W.,  I,  81-  and  Bi. 

. , -,  -  J.  ^h.,  f.  B.  633.,  3a/.,  t.  S.  and  6. 

apecUiblhe,  m.  and  I.,  PL  Am..  S.  p.  fiSS.,  Sni!,  t.S.  ud4. 

StarkeaM,  m.  and  f..  Ft  iu,  a  p. 850.,  Sal.,  t.89.  and  90.,  IfWU.  3j 


a.  p.  £51.,  3n/.,  t.se..  Ho*  Can.,  p.  SS8. 

634.,  Sal.,  1. 11.  and  If. 

p.6»,Sirf,t.9.am110. 

S\»,64S,,  JW.,  4.S4.  endW.,  Un.  Sp.  PL,  £448.;  mud.  Sp. 
.tltl.K.t  6.i*t.,  Aunt  H.  Br.,  p.  1070. 

'.,  *  p  fiji.,  ***.,  LEfi?and  K,  IFUd.  Sp.  «,  4.  p«60.;  S. phj- 


1H 


POTULUS  Ttum.     The  Poplar.     I«n.  5yrt.  DiceViii  Ottiodria. 


Suillh'l  Engl.  Kl.,4  P.S44 
Anumywj.     PcupOn,  /"r.  i  Pippel,  Gfr.  ;  Flappo,  IUI. ;  Pnpliel,  Dun*  ;  Alamo,  Spa*. 
JjeritKUivn-    Sane  lEippatc  the  worn  /^puLui  to  be  derived  from  patio,  or  palpatio,  to  vibrate  or 

ahake :  othen,  that  the  tree  obtained  ita  name  from  Ita  being  ttaed.  In  ancient  timea,  todntn-ate 

the  people.      From  the  Spaniah  name  for  thla  tree,  alamo,  *a  derived  the  worSatatncda,  the  name 
given  to  puhlic  walk!  in  Spain,  from  their  being  aenerall;  planted  with  poplara, 

Deicriptiott.  All  the  species  are  deciduous  trees,  mostly  growing  to  a 
large  size ;  natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  They  are  all  of  rapid  growth,  some  of  them  extremely  so; 
and  they  are  al!  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  tremulous  motion  in  their  leaves, 
when  agitated  by  the  least  breath  ol  wind.  The  poplar  is  dioecious ;  and  the 
catkins  of  ihe  males  of  most  of  the  species  are  very  ornamental,  from  the  red 


chap.  cm.  sjllica^cem.    po'pulus.  1637 

tinge  of  their  anthers,  and  from  their  *  being  produced  very  early  in  spring, 
when  the  trees  are  leafless,  and  when  flowers  are  particularly  valuable  from 
their  rarity.    The  catkins  are  also,  in  most  species,  so  numerous,  that  the 
effect  of  the  mass  of  red,  when  the  tree  is  seen  from  a  little  distance,  and  .in  a 
strong  light,  is  very  striking.    The  colour  of  the  anthers  of  some  of  the 
species  is  so  deep,-  and  their  size  is  so  large,  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  compares  them,  when  torn  off*  by  a  high  wind, 
and  lying  on  the  ground,  to  "  great  red  caterpillars."  (See  vol.  vi.  p.  196.) 
The  females  of  all  the  species  have  their  seeds  enveloped  ia  abundance  of 
cottony  down ;  which,  when  ripe,  and  the  seeds  are  shed,  adheres  to  every 
object  near  it ;  and  is  so  like  cotton  wool  in  appearance  and  quality,  that  it 
has  been  manufactured  into  cloth  and  paper,  though  it  has  been  round  de- 
ficient in  elasticity.    The  buds  of  P.  balsamffera,  and  all  its  allied  species, 
are  covered  with  a  viscid  matter,  which  is  said  to  be  of  use  in  medicine.    P. 
alba,  P.  (a.)  cap&cens,  and  their  varieties,  are  easily  distinguishable  from  all 
the  other  species,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  when  their  leaves  are 
ruffled  by  the  wind,  from  the  thick  white  cottony  down  which  covers  their 
under  surface.     The  tremulous  motion  of  the  leaves,  which  is  common, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  poplars,  proceeds  from  the  great  length 
of  the  petioles,  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  leaves  to  which 
they  are  attached.    Plinv  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  poplar :  the  black,  the 
white,  and  the  poplar  of  Libya.    He  mentions  that  the  poplar  was  cultivated 
as  a  prop  to  the  vine  (P&n.,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  23.  and  cap.  37.) ;  and  that  the 
trees  were  planted  in  quincunx,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  more  light 
and  air.    He  also  says  that  the  wood  of  the  poplar,  like  that  of  the  willow, 
and  of  all    the  aquatic  trees,  is  particularly  suitable  for  making  bucklers, 
from  its    lightness;  and  because,  when  struck,    the   blow    only  indents 
the   soft  wood,   without   piercing  or   cracking  it.      The  poplar  buckler 
thus  acted  like  a  shield  of  Indian  rubber,  or  any  other  elastic  substance, 
and  repelled  the  blow.    The  ancients  applied  the  leaves  of  the  poplar, 
macerated  in  vinegar,  to  parts  affected  by  the  gout;  and  they  dried  the 
'  young  shoots  with  the  leaves  on  during  summer,  and  laid  .them  by,  to 
serve  as  winter  food  for  cattle.     The  wood  of  the  poplar  is  soft,  light, 
and  generally  white,  or  of  a  pale  yellow.    It  is  but  of  little  use  in  the  arts, 
except  in  some  departments  of  cabinet  and  toy  making,  and  for  boarded  floors; 
for  which  last  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  from  its  whiteness,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  scoured ;  and,  also,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  it  catches 
fire,  and  the  slowness  with  which  it  burns.     In  these  respects,  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  deal.    Poplar,  like  other  soft  woods,  is  generally  considered  not 
durable;  but  this  is  only  the  case  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, or  to  water ;  and  hence  the  old  distich,  said  to  be  inscribed  on  a  poplar 
plank, — 

**  Though  heart  of  oak  be  e'er  to  stout, 
Keep  me  dry,  and  I'll  see  him  out," 

* 

may  be  considered  as  strictly  correct.  One  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of 
the  poplar  is,  that  it  will  thrive  in  towns  in  the  closest  situations ;  and  another 
is,  that,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  forms  a  screen  for  shutting  out  ob- 
jects, and  affords  shelter  and  shade  sooner  than  any  other  tree.  The  females 
of  several  of  the  exotic  kinds  of  poplar  have  never  been  introduced  into 
Britain ;  and,  consequently,  little  opportunity  has  been  found  for  raising  new 
varieties  from  seeds ;  but  all  the  kinds,  whether  indigenous^  or  foreign,  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  some  of  them  by  suckers.  Tbey 
all  lHte  a  moist  soil,  particularly  when  it  is  near  a  running  stream ;  but  none 
of  them  thrive  in  marshy  or  undried  soil,  a8  is  commonly  Supposed.  On  very 
dry  ground,  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  grow  yellow,  and  fall  off  much  sooner  than 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  more  congenial  situation ;  but  the  timber,  in  dry 
soils,  is  said  to  be  more  compact,  fine-grained,  and  durable.  P.  alba  and 
its  varieties  produce  theirdeaves  much  earlier  than  P.  nigra  and  its  varieties. 
The  species  and  varieties  belonging  to  this  genus  are  in  a  state  of  confusion, 

5  o  4? 
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from  which  it  will  be  impossible  entirely  to  extricate  them,  till  both  the  male 
and  female  plants  of  each  sort  have  been  cultivated  together  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  same  garden.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the  London  nurseries, 
and  in  the  arboretums  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we 
think  that  all  the  kinds  now  in  actual  cultivation  in  Britain  may  be  included 
under  the  heads  of  P.  alba,  P.  tremula,  P.  nigra,  and  P.  balsam!  fera. 

Poplars,  from  their  rapid  growth  and  great  bulk,  are  liable  to  have  their 
brandies  broken  off  by  the  wind ;  in  which  case,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  protect 
the  wound  from  the  weather,  the  water  enters,  and  the  trunk  soon  rots  and  be- 
comes the  preyiof  insects,  which  in  their  turn  are  fed  on  by  birds.  The  larvae  of 
a  number  of  moths  live  on  the  leaves  of  the  poplars,  such^as  Tojrtrix  populana, 
2?6mbyx  populi,  Cerura  vinula,  Smerinthus  populi,  S.  ocellatus  (the  eyed 
hawk  moth),  Anacampsis  populeHa,  and  a  number  of  others,  some  of  which 
will  be  noticed  under  particular  species.  The  larvae  of  Cossus  IJgniperda 
(see  p.  1386.),  of  jEgerw  crabronif6rmis  (see  Mag.  Nat.  Hu^,  iv.  445.1,  and 
of  some  others,  live  on  the  wood.  The  larva  of  the  puss  moth  (Cerura  vinula) 
is  one  of  the  few  caterpillars  that  are  known  to  have  the  voluntary  power  of 
communicating  electricity.  An  <  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  was  discovered  by  a  naturalist  in  Selkirkshire,  is  given  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  281.  The  larva  of  this  insect  is  very  common  on 
poplars  and  willows  in  Switzerland,  where  the  pupa  often  remains  two  full 
years,  before  it  assumes  the  perfect  state.  (Ibid^  viii.  558.)  Populus  graevca 
affords  food  to  this  moth,  to  the  poplar  hawk  moth  (Smerinthus  populi),  to 
the  kitten  moth  (Cerura  furcula),  to  the  pebble  prominent  moth  (Notodonta 
zicsac),  and' to'various  species  of  Clostera,  (the  chocolate-tapped  moths),  which 
feed  exclusively  on  the  poplar  and  willow.  The  larva  of  Smerinthus  populi 
{Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  viii.  629.)  is  very  common  both  on  poplars  and  willows, 
and  often  strips  them  entirely  of  their  foliage ;  the  moth  of  this  species  is 
seldom  seen,  as  it  flies  but  little,  and  only  during  the  night.  The  larva  of 
Smerinthus  ocellatus  is  common  on  willows  and  poplars  from  July  to  the  end 
of  September,  and  the  fly  does  not  usually  appear  till  the  following  spring. 
It  is  stated  of  this  insect,  that  a  female  produced  young  without  having  any 
connexion  with  the  male;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in  certain  Lepi- 
doptera  a  single  pairing  can  render  fertile  more  than  one  generation,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  the  A'phides.  (Mag/ Nat.  Hut.,  viiL  557!)  Trochilium  api- 
forme  (the  hornet  hawk  moth)  and  JEgeruj  asttiformis  feed  on  the  Lombardy 
poplar,  on  which  the  larva  may  be  found  in  May  and  June,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  fly  almost  invariably  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  trees  soon  after  sunrise. 
(Aid.,  p.  555.)  The  splendid  European  butterfly  (not  yet  detected  in  Great 
Britain),  Limenltis  populi,  frequents  the  aspen.  The  caterpillar,  also,  of  the 
fine  Camberwell  beauty,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  poplar  butterfly,  feeds 
on  the  poplar.  Both  poplars  and  willows,  when  the  trunks  begin  to  decay, 
are  attacked  by  the  jet  ant  (Formica  fuliginosa),  more  especially  in  France, 
and  on  this  insect  that  very  shy  bird,  the  hoopoe  chiefly  lives.  Among  the 
coleopterous  insects,  Rhynchltes  p6puli,  Chrysomela  populi  and  C.  tremula?, 
iSaperda  populnea,  and  Orchestes  populi,  one  of  the  flea  weevils,  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  poplars.  Notices  of  all  the  preceding  insects,  and  of  various  others 
whicfe  attack  the  poplar  and  the  willow,  will  be  found  in  the  Magazine  if 
Natural  History,  vols.  i.  to  ix.  inclusive.  Various  epiphyseal  fungi  are  found 
on  the  poplar,  some  of  them  on  the  leaves,  and  others  on  the  bark  of  the 
branches  or  tnuik ;  such  as  Sclerotium  populinum  Pert.,  JEr^siphe  adunca 
Link  and  E.  jp6puli  Link,  Erineum  aureum  Pert.,  Uredo  populina  Pert,, 
and  IT.  ovata  Straus.  Some  others  will  be  noticed  under  particular  sptcies; 
and  the  greater  part*  are  included  among  the  Cryptogamia  of  our  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Plants,  where  several  of  the  species  are  figured. 

X  1 .  P.  a'lba  L.    The  white  Poplar,  or  Abele  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  &.,  1463. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  4,  p.  802. :  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  1618. ;  Eng.  Ft,  4. 

p.  243.  ;  Hook.  Brit  FL.  ed.  2.,  p.  432. ;  Hackay  FL  Hibern.,  pt  1.  p.  254. ;  Rail  Syn.,  446. ;  Ger. 

Enum.,  i486. ;  Baub.  Hist,  1.  p.  2.  flg.  160. 
Sywmvfnet.    P.  alba  latiftlia  Lob.  Ie.,  2.  p.  193.  fig.  1.  •  Populus  No.  1634.  Ball  Hist.,  2.  p.  303. ; 

P.  major  MOL  Diet.,  g.  No.  4. ;  P.  nfrea  WWd.  Art.,  287.  j  P.  alba  nlrca  Mart.  Mill.    The  name 
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of  Loulci,  «i»™  ta  thli  ipcci™  hy  nioeenridea,  It  Hill  utsd  among  the  modern  Oreeki.  (See  S*U 
ft™*.,  SWA.  Fi.  Gneta.)  The_gre»t  white  I^plu-,  great  Aepen,  Dutch  Beech ;  Peupller  blue, 
Ypreau,  Blanc  do  Hallonda,  Franc  Pleard,  Ft.;  Aubo,  or  Aoubero,  In  km  proeinoBi ;  »Bi» 
Pippel,  Sllbei  Fnppe],  welaee  Aipe,  Wdaeelber  Baum,   Grr.  )  Abeetbaam,  I>iIcA. 

Dcrioallox.  The  ipeclnc  name  of  White  appttea  ta  the  under  lurfaoe  of  the  I«th,  which,  when 
quivering  In  the  wind,  ftive  the  tree  ■  peculiarly  white  appearance.  The  Engllih  name  of  Abele 
Li  ricri?ri  from  the  Dutch  IB  of  the  tree,  Abed:  ud  thai  nn  U  tuppoted  by  aometo,  be  taken 
from  that  of  the  city  of  Arbeia,  in  the  ptalni  of  Ninoeh,  near  which,  on  the  banki  of  the  Tigrii 
■  ud  Euphrates  great  number!  of  thete  free*  grew.  It  Iiaeid  tn  be  theiatnctreeaa  that  mentioned 
la  the  Blblt  11  AbeUhlulm,  Chittim,  Shlttlm-wood.  mid  Klttlm.  Tbe  Dutch  Beach  ii  in  old 
nima.  gjTen  to  thli  tree,  ai  we  ue  informed  bj  Kartlit..  In  hli  CompUat  JfeMawrfnan  11659),  on 
account  of  ten  thuuaand  tree,  of  It  h.rtn,  bHO  brought  orer  ell  >t  once  from  Flanden,  olid  planted 
In  the  country  placea.j  where  tlw  people,  not  knowing  whet  Ibej  were,  called  them  Dutch  beech 
treeL  The  French  mine  of  ¥prt»u  alludet  to  the  tree  being  found  In  great  abundance  near  the 
town  of  y P! w. 

XurnMhl.  En*.  BoL,  t  IRIS.  ;  Get.  Em.,  1*88.  i  Beuh.  Hlit,  l.p.  ISO.  I  Hatih.  Vale,,  t.  p  1SSL 
ng.;  Cam,  Enlt,  S5.  flg.  ;  Dod.  Pempt.,  836.  St.  ■  D.lech.  HliL,86:nr!.iHeinB  AbttlL.t.  SO*  ; 
our  Jig.  1507. :  end  the  plate  of  thla  tree  In  our  Tut  Volume. 

TV  Seal,  Both  anea  ere  dacrlbed  In  the  EiuliiM  Firm,  and  are  not  unfrequent  In  plantation! 
Tree!  of  both  are  in  the  Horticullural  Sodetj'a  Garden. 

Spec  Char,,  $c.  Leaves  lobed  and  toothed  ;  some- 
what heart-shaped  at  the  base;  snow-white,  mid 
densely  downy  beneath.     Catkins  of  the  female  * 

e'ant  ovate.  Stigmas  4.  (Smith  Eng.  Ft.) 
oot  creeping,  and  producing  numerous  suckers. 
Branches  very  white,  and  densely  downy  when 
young.  'Leaves  angular,  and  generally  with  three 
principal  lobes,  variously  and  unequally  toothed, 
blunt-pointed,  veiny;  dark  green  and  smooth 
above,  and  covered  with  a  thick  remarkably  white 
down  beneath.  The  leaves  vary  very  much  in 
form ;  and  on  yoi       '  '       ' ' 

almost  palmate. 

parts  of  Europe,  and  is  usually  found  in  woods  or  thickets,  in  rather  moist 
soil.     It  grows  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  oriiOft.,  and  flowers  in  March. 
Yarictkt.     These  are  numerous,  but  the   principal  one,  J?,  (a.)  canescens, 
being  generally  considered  as  a   species,  we  shall  first  give  it  as  such; 
and  next  enumerate  the  varieties  which  belong  to  it  and  to  P.  ilba. 

i'sCENS  Smith.     The  grey,  or  common  white,  Poplar. 


rft,  p.  lOeXt:  Eng,   Bot,  I.  1619,  .  Eng.   FL,  4.  p.  S43. ;   Willd.  Sp.  PL, 
mer.  Silea,  1  p.  845.  L  100. 

..    _ Did.,  ed.  ?,  tVo.  1.,  WUU.  Art.,  M7. :  P.  una  folHi  minfiribui  Rati 

$.,  Ger.  Em.,  148.   6g.,  Lob,  Ic.S.  193.  flg.;  P.  al'      "'  

—   -^l  P.  No.l63i  a  Hall-  Hhl..S.XB.i  Peuplier  or  . 

The  San.     Onij  the  female  plant  ti  eapreeilj  doocribed  In  the  Engliih  Flora.    The  plant  In 

Horticultural  Societr  >  Garden  U  (he  male. 
Ewraeeeg ..    Eng.  Bot,  L  1619.  j  Mich..  North  Amer.  Sjlta,  t.  100.  |  Hajne  Abbikl,  t  SOL  J  V. 
SuHam.,2.  fig.  52.,  01  P  (Iba  ;  and  ourjlj.  LW&. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  roundish,  deeply  waved,  toothed ;  hoary  and  downy 
beneath.  Catkins  of  the  female  plant  cylindrical.  Stigmas  8.  (Smith  in 
Eng.  i*7.)  It  is  essentially  distinguished  from  P.  alba,  as  Mr.  Crowe  first 
discovered,  by  the  stigmas,  which  are  8,  spreading  in  two  opposite  di- 
rections. The  bracteas  of  the  fertile  flowers  are,  also,  more  deeply  and  re- 
gularly cut.  The  branches  are  more  upright  and  compact.  The  leaves  are 
rounder,  more  conspicuously  3-ribbed,  and  less  deeply  or  acutely  lobed. 
They  are  downy  beneath;  but  the  down  b  chiefly  greyish,  and  not  so  white 
or  cottony  as  iu  P.  alba:  in  some  instances  the  leaves  are  glabrous. 
{Smith.)  Smith  has  described  the  root  as  creeping  as  eitensively  as  that  of 
P.  alba.  P.  canesceng  is  found  wild  in  "  wet  ground  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany ;  sometimes  also  on  open  elevated  spots,  where  the  soil  is  loamy." 
(Smith  in  Rtei't  Cyct.)  It  grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  4*.  alba,  and 
flowers  in  March.  "  Mr.  Crowe  was  very  instrumental  in  bringing  this  tree 
into  notice  in  Norfolk.  He  observed  it  to  be  of  slower  growth  than  P. 
alba.  The  wood,  though  till  lately  it  was  but  little  used  or  distinguished,  is 
much  firmer  than  that  of  any  other  British  poplar ;  making  as  good  floors 
as  the  best  Norway  fir  in  appearance ;  having,  moreover,  the  valuable  pro- 
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perty  that  it  will  not,  like  any  resinous  wood,  readily  take  fire."  (Smith  in 
Eng.  Fl.) 
Varieties  referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  kinds,  most  of  them  to 
P.  alba. 

2  P.  a.  2  hjjbrida  Bieb.  Fl.Taur.  Cauc,  2.  p.  423.,  and  Suppl.,  p.  633.;  P. 
alba  Bieb.,  1.  c. ;  f  P.  intermedia  Mertens ;  P.  a.  crassiiblia  Mcrtetu ; 
and  P.  gri&a  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836;  appears  to  be  intermediate  between 
P.  alba  and  P.  (a.)  canescens.  It  is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  streams  in  Tauria  and  Caucasus ;  whence  it  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1816.  There  is  a  female  plant  of  this 
kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  young  pfants  in 
Loddiges's  arboretum. 

tP.fl.3 acerifolia;  P. acerifolia  Lodd. Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  P.  miercifolia  Hort. ; 
P.  palmata  Hort.;  is  a  very  distinct  variety  of  P.  alba,  with  the 
leaves  broad,  and  deeply  lobed,  like  those  of  some  kinds  of  Aycer. 

t  P,  a.  4  arembergica,  P.  arembergica  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836,  seems  identical 
with  P.  fa.)  acerifolia;  but  the  plants  in  Loddiges's  collection,  which 
were  only  received  in  1835,  are  so  small,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  with  certainty  respecting  them.  Booth  (Gard.  Mag.,  xi. 
p.  207.)  describes  it  as  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  old  variety. 

5  P.  a.  5  belgica,  P.  b£lgica  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  also  a  kind  removed 
from  the  Continent  in  1835;  but  the  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
collection  are  too  small  to  admit  of  our  stating  anything  more  re- 
specting them,  than  that  they  are  evidently  a  variety  of  P.  alba ; 
probably  identical  with  P.  a.  acerifblia. 
.  lP.a.6  o&ndicans,  P.  candicans  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  a  strong-growing 
variety  of  P.  alba ;  probably  also  identical  with  P.  acerifolia.  This 
is  the  P.  tomento'sa  of  the  Hawick  Nursery,  and  the  hoary  poplar  of 
the  Edinburgh  nurseries,  where  it  is  propagated  by  layers,  which 
make  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  long  the  first  season. 

¥  P.  a.  7  nivea,  P.  nivea  Lodd.  Cat.,  differs  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
preceding  variety. 

I  P.  a.  8  cegt/ptiaca  Hort.,  P.  a.  pallida  Hort.,  the  Egyptian  white  poplar, 
is  a  much  weaker-growing  plant  than  any  of  the  preceding  varieties ; 
though  we  have  received  specimens  of  this  kind  from  the  Hawick 
Nursery,  and  seen  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  we  can  say  very  little  about  it.  Messrs.  Archibald 
Dickson  and  Son,  of  Hawick,  state  that  it  is  unfit  for  planting  for 
forest  purposes. 

Other  Varieties,  The  late  Professor  Mertens  of  Bremen  (as  M.  Fis- 
cher of  Oottingen  informed  us  in  1835)  planted  a  number  of  different 
sorts  of  poplar  on  the  ramparts  of  Bremen;  and,  in  1816,  specimens 
of  these  were  sent  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  which  are  now  in  the  herbarium 
of  the  Linnaean  Society.     Of  these  specimens,  the  most  remarkable  is 

5  P.  «■  9  peitdula,  P.  a.  var.  gracilis  ramts  pendentibus  Merten*.  —  The  specimens  of  this  ra- 
riety  are  of  both  sexes ;  and  we  may  presume,  from  the  pendent  shoots,  that  it  would 
be  a  very  desirable  kind  of  poplar  to  have  introduced.  If  it  is  not  already  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  pendent-branched  tree  of  P.  £lba  in  Lincoln's  Inn  New  Square,  which  might 
probably  retain  its  drooping  character,  if  propagated  by  cuttings  or  grafting. 

Description,  Sfc.  The  white  poplar,  and  its  different  varieties,  form  trees 
from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.  high,  and  upwards,  generally  with  a  clear  trunk  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  a  spreading  bead,  usually,  in  full-grown  trees,  but  thinly 
clothed  with  foliage.  The  roots  creep  under  the  surface  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  tree,  and  send  up  suckers  in  abundance.  The  leaves  of  all 
the  varieties  are  white  underneath;  those  of  P.  (a.)  canescens  least  so;  and 
those  of  P.  a.  nivea,  and  P.  a.  candicans,  so  in  the  greatest  degree.  The 
leaves  of  the  largest-growing  varieties  of  the  abele  tree,  are  deeply  lobed  and 
indented ;  very  dark  above,  and  very  white  and  downy  beneath,  with  foot- 
stalks about  1  in.  in  length.  The  young  shoots  have  a  purplish  tinge,  and 
they  are  covered  with  a  white  down ;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  of  the 
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older  branches  ii  prey.     In  the  beginning  of  April,  the 

male  calkins,  which  are  generally  about  3  in.  in  length, 

appear;  and,  about  a  week  afterwards,  the  female  catkins, 

which  are  shorter,  come  forth  :  a  week  after  the  cipan- 

ffion  of  the  flowers  of  the  female  catkins,  the  males  drop 

off;  and,  in  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  seeds  will 

have  ripened  and  dropped  also.   The  seeds  are  enclosed 

in  a  hairy  or  cottony  covering ;  in  consequence  of  which, 

they  are  wafted  to  a  great  distance  by  the  wind.     The 

growth  of  all  the  varieties  is  extremely  rapid ;  so  that  a 

tree,  10  years  planted,  in  soil  moderately  good  and  ] 

moist,  will  attain  the  height:  of  30ft.,  or  upwards,  with     ~    ~ 

a  trunk  from  flin.  to  9in.  in  diameter;  as  has  been  the     JT— .        \$*J- 

case  with  several  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's    fx^      £,'lP 

Garden.     As  a  proof  of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of    V  "  '" 

the  abele  tree,  Evelyn  mentions  one  of  these  trees  at 

Syon,  ™  which,  being  lopped  in  February,  1651,  did,  by       _ 

the  end  of  October,  165»,  produce  branches  as  big  as  1508 

a  man's  wrist,  and  17ft.  in  height."     Truncheons  of  the  white  poplar,  Oft. 

long,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  some  yards  from  the  current,  had,  in 

12  years,  trunks  nearly  10  in.  in  diameter;  and  had  heads  in  proportion.  (High 

Soc.  Papen,  17S6,  vol.  iii.  p.  90.)     The  duration  of  the  tree  rarely  exceeds 

two  centuries ;  but,  when  it  is  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  it  should  be  seldom 

allowed  to  exceed  50  vearP  growth,  as  the  heart-wood  at  that  period,  on  most 

soils,  begins  to  decay.    Mitchell  says  that,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  tree  is 

at  its  full  value  in  40.  or  50  years ;  but  that,  in  dry  situations,  it  will  require 

from  50  to  70  years  to  mature  it.  (Dendrr>logiti,&c,p.  51.)  In  the  XKctiommre 

det  Eavr  tl  ForiU,  it  is  stated,  that  a  tree  planted  in  a  field,  and  surrounded 

by  a  fence  at  25  ft.  distance  from  it  on  every  side,  formed  by  its  suckers,  in 

SO  years,  a  circular  damp  of  wood  50  ft.  in  diameter;  and,  consequently, 

that  30  or  40  trees  would  cover  an  acre  with  a  thick  wood  in  the  same  space 

of  time.    Hence  it  follows,  that,  when  the  tree  is  once  introduced  into  woods, 

7  easily  where  the  soil  is  loamy  and  moist,  it  forms  a  perpetual  succession 
young  trees,  however  frequently  these  may  be  cut  down.  When  treated 
as  coppice-wood,  the  abele  is  by  no  means  a  durable  plant ;  the  stools  decay- 
ing after  they  have  borne  three,  or  at  most  four,  crops  of  poles. 

Geography,  The  common  grey  poplar  (P.  (a)  canescens)  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  Prance  and  Germany ;  but  the 
abele  tree  (P.itba)  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  first  brought  to  England 
from  Flanders.  This  we  think  highly  probable ;  and  it  is  favourable  to  our 
opinion  that  P.  alba  and  its  varieties  ought  to  be  considered  as  cultivated 
forms  of  /'.canescens.  P.alba  and  P.  (a.)  canescens  are  indigenous  to  Europe, 
as  far  north  as  56s  or  57" ;  and  they  are  found  throughout  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, Caucasus,  Persia,  and  Barbary.  They  grow  in  most  districts  of  Britain; 
and  a  few  stunted  plants  of  F.  alba  are  said  by  M'Culloch  to  comprise  all  the 
trees  in  the  Island  of  Lewis.  Whether  these  trees  in  Lewis  belong  to  P.  alba, 
or  P.  (a.)  canescens,  may,  however,  be  doubted.  Turner,  in  1566,  says, "  the 
white  aspe  is  plentifull  in  Germany  and  Italy;"  but  that  he  does  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  in  England.  Gerard,  who  wrote  30  years  after  Turner,  found 
the  white  poplar  at  Black  wall,  near  London ;  at  Ovenden,  in  Essex ;  and  a  few 
"other  places.  Dr.  Walker,  writing  in  1773,  says  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  abele  is  a  native  of  England ;  but  that  it  certainly  has  the  appearance  of 
being  indigenous  in  several  parts  of  Scotland.  But  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  in  his  time,  P.  alba  and  P.  (a.)  canescens  were  considered  as  synonymous. 
He  adds,  also,  that  the  abele  was  planted  in  many  places  b  Scotland  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  that  it  had  been  afterwards  neglected  and 
despised,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  suckers  that  it  threw  up  all  round 
it  from  its  creeping  roots.  Hartlib,  in  his  Compleat  Htubandman  (published  in 
1659),  states  that,  some  years  before  the  time  of  his  writing,  there  were  10,000 
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abeles  at  once  sent  over  into  England  from  Flanders,  and  transplanted  into 
many  counties ;  and  Mortimer,  writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, says  that  the  best  sorts  of  abele  trees  come  from  Holland  and  Flanders. 
Evelyn  mentions  the  tree  as  being  raised  in  abundance  from  cuttings, truncheons, 
and  suckers;  adding,  that  "there  is  a  finer  sort  of  white  poplar,  which  the  Dutcft 
call  abeel ;  and  we  have  of  late  much  of  it  transported  out  of  Holland."  The 
Dutch,  he  adds,  "  look  upon  a  plantation  of  these  trees  as  an  ample  portion 
for  a  daughter."  (Hunter s  Evelyn,  vol.  L  p.  809.) 

History.  The  abele  was  known  to  the  Romans,  as  we  have  already  noticed 
when  giving  the  history  of  the  genus.  As  a  road-side  tree,  it  has  been  much 
planted,  in  modern  times,  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  in  some  parts  of  France 
and  Germany.  In  the  forests  of  France,  it  is  so  abundant,  in  some  places,  as 
to  form  the  prevailing  tree  over  extensive  tracts  of  country  ;  and  it  furnishes 
fuel  for  the  adjoining  towns ;  more  especially  for  bakers'  ovens,  those  of  Paris 
being  almost  entirely  heated  with  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which  is  there  called 
le  bait  blanc.  In  Britain,  the  white  poplar  has  been  propagated  in  nurseries 
since  the  time  of  Miller ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  very  exten- 
sively planted  in  masses,  though  there  are  trees  of  it  to  be  found  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country.  In  Scotland,  it  was  a  popular  tree  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century;  more  especially,  as  hang  informs  us,  for 
rapist  situations,  which  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  drain.  In  such 
situations,  however,  though  it  will  grow,  it  never  attains  a  large  size. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  white  poplar  weighs,  when  green, 
58  lb.  3  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  in  a  dried  state,  fc  lb.  7  oz. :  it  shrinks  and 
cracks  considerably  in  drying,  losing  one  quarter  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  of 
P.  (a.J  canescens  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  more  durable  than  that  of  P. 
alba;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wood  of  the  T^lia  europa?xa  parvifolia  is  finer- 
grained  and  harder  than  that  of  7*t  e.  grandifdlia.  The  wood  is  the  whitest  of 
any  of  the  species;  and  it  is  used,  in  France  and  Germany,  for  a  variety  of 
minor  purposes,  particularly  when  ughtness,either  of  weight  or  colour,  is  thought 
desirable ;  or  where  an  artificial  colour  is  to  be  given  by  staining.  It  is  excellent 
for  forming  packing-cases,  because  nails  may  be  driven  into  it  without  its  split- 
tine.  It  is  used  by  the  turner  and  the  cabinet-maker,  and  a  great  many  toys 
and  small  articles  are  made  of  it.  The  boards  and  rollers  around  which 
pieces  of  silk  are  wrapped  in  merchants'  warehouses  and  in  shops  are  made  of 
this  wood,  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  this  purpose,  from  its  lightness, 
which  prevents  it  much  increasing  the  expense  of  carriage.  The  principal  use 
of  the  wood  of  the  white  poplar  in  Britain  is  for  flooring-boards ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose it  requires  to  be  seasoned  for  two  or  three  years  before  using.  According 
to  Mitchell,  when  felled  at  the  point  of  maturity  (see  description  above),  abele 
wood  is  good  for  any  kind  of  building  purposes,  especially  on  farms,  where  it 
is  very  suitable  for  the  large  folding  doors  for  barns,  as  it  is  light,  and  never 
warps.  It  is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  wood  of  the  lime  tree  by  musical 
instrument  makers,  and  by  carvers  in  wood.  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  mill-work,  and  by  the  cabinet-maker  and  turner ;  and  it  is  frequently 
used  by  the  cooper,  for  making  wooden  dishes  and  casks.  The  leaves  are 
eaten  by  cattle  in  Sweden,  and  are  considered  wholesome.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  recommended  in  scenery  on  a  large  scale;  since  its  great 
height  and  ample  head  overpower  most  artificial  Objects,  such  as  buildings; 
and  most  exotic  trees,  from  the  comparative  slowness  of  their  growth.  The 
fittest  trees  to  plant  along  with  the  white  poplar  are  other  rapid-growing 
poplars  and  willows;  and  the  fittest  situations  are. the  margins  of  broad  rivers, 
or  that  of  a  large  lake.  In  many  situations  in  England,  specimens  of  this  tree 
exist,  which,  though  fine  in  themselves,  injure,  by  their  disproportionate  size, 
the  effect  of  all  the  surrounding  objects,  rerhaps  the  most  valuable  purpose 
to  which  the  tree  can  be  applied  in  Britain,  next  to  that  of  planting  it  by  nvero 
and  lakes,  is  for  planting  it  in  avenues,  or  by  road  sides :  for  the  former,  it  is 
recommended  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and  for  the  latter,  be- 
cause its  trunk  is  generally  clear  of  branches  to  a  considerable  height,  and, 
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consequently,  the  light  and  air  are  more  freely  admitted  to  the  road,  than  when 
the  road  sides  are  planted  with  trees  that  branch  to  the  ground,  such  as  oaks, 
elms,  or  limes.  On  the  Continent,  the  nakedness  of  the  trunks  of  road-side 
trees  is  an  objectioa^rather  than  an  advantage,  on  account  of  the  superior 
dryness  of  the  climate.  In  the  Nouveau  Court  d?  Agriculture,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  substitute  white  poplars,  in  old  elm  or  oak  avenues,  for  any  trees 
that  may  have  died  from  accident  or  disease,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  and  the  short  time  which  will  be  requisite  for  it  to  attain  an  equal 
height  with  the  elms  or  oaks  remaining. 

Poetical,  mythological,  and  legendary  Allusions.  According  to  the  ancient 
mythology,  the  white  poplar  was  consecrated  to  Hercules,  because  he  destroyed 
Cacus  in  a  cavern  adjoining  Mount  Aventinus,  which  was  covered  with  these 
trees ;  and,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  bound  his  brows  with  a  branch  of 
white  poplar  (that  being  the  only  tree  near  him),  as  a  token  of  his  victory. 
When  he  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  he  also  returned  with  a  wreath 
of  white  poplar  round  his  head.  (Stackh.  Comm.  de  Theopkrast.,  p.  217.)  It  was 
this,  says  the  fable,  that  made  the  abele  leaves  of  the  colour  they  are  now.  The 
perspiration  from  the  hero's  brow  made  the  inner  part  of  the  leaf,  which 
touched  his  forehead,  white;  while  the  thick  smoke  arising  from  some  parts  of 
the  infernal  regions  turned  the  upper*  surface  of  the  leaves  almost  black. 
Persons  offering  sacrifices  to  Hercules  were  always  crowned  with  branches  of 
this  tree;  and  all  who  had  gloriously  conquered  their  enemies  in  battle  wore 
garlands  of  it,  in  imitation  of  Hercules.  The  poets  frequently  mention  the 
white  poplar.  Homer,  when  describing  the  shield  of  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
states  that  it  was  made  by  Tychius,  a  skilful  currier  of  Hyle ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Tychius  thus  immortalised  was  a  real  person,  beneath  the  poplar  tree 
at  whose  door  Homer  had  often  sat,  reciting  his  poems,  while  the  kind* 
hearted  currier  gave  him  food,  and  relieved  his  necessities.  In  another  part 
of  the  Mad,  Homer  compares  the  fall  of  Simoisius,  when  killed  by  Ajax,  to 
that  of  a  poplar :  — 

u  So  falbi  a  poplar,  that  in  watery  ground  , 

Raited  high  its  head,  with  stately  branches  crown*d," 

Ovid  mentions  that  Paris  had  carved  the  name  of  CEnone  on  a  poplar.  Virgil, 
in  his  Georgics,  gives  directions  for  the  culture  of  this  tree,  and  mentions  it  in 
his  Eclogues  ;  and  Horace,  in  his  Ode  to  Bellius  (lib.  ii.),  speaks  of  the  white 
poplar  as  a  tree  which  delights  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Modern 
poets  have  also  noticed  this  tree.    Cowper  sings  of— 

".The  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  Leaf ;" 

and  Barry  Cornwall  says,  — 

"  The  green  woods  moved,  and  the  light  poplar  shook 
Its  silver  pyramid  of  leaves." 

Sterne,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  represents  Maria  as  sitting  under  a  poplar.  * 
In  the  Sentiment  of  Flowers,  it  is  said  that  the  ancients  consecrated  this  tree 
to  time,  because  the  leaves  are  in  continual  agitation ;  and,  being  of  a  blackish 
green  on  one  side,  with  a  thick  white  cotton  on  the  other,  they  were  supposed 
to  indicate  the  alternation  of  day  and  night. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  and  Culture.  For  the  abele  to  attain  a  large 
size,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  should  be  loamy,  and  near  water;  though 
on  a  dry  soil,  where  the  tree  will  grow  slower,  the  timber  will  be  finer-grained, 
and  more  durable.  In  France,  it  is  found  to  grow,  not  only  in  marshy  places, 
but  in  dry  sand*;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  will  thrive  in  stagnant 
marshes  in  any  climate.  The  French  writers  recommend  it  strongly  for 
avenues,  planted  at  a  distance  of  24  ft.  tree  from  tree,  on  the  side  of  a  road 
from  60  ft.  to  100ft.  wide;  and,  for  filling  up  blanks  in  grown-up  avenues, the 
white  poplar  is  considered  the  best  tree  known.  (  See  above;  and  Diet,  des  Eaux 
el  Forets,  art.  Avenue.)  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  commonly  propagated  by 
layers ;  which,  as  they  seldom  ripen  the  points  of  their  shoots,  or  produce 
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abundance  of  fibrous  roots  the  first  season,  ought  to  be  transplanted  into  nur- 
sery lines  for  at  least  one  year  before  removal  to  f  heir  final  situation.  The 
tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  thickening  or  filling  up  blanks  in  woods  and 
plantations;  and,  for  this  purpose,  truncheons  maybe  planted  3 in.  or  4 in.  in 
diameter,  and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high.  These  truncheons  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  not  being  overshadowed  by  the  adjoining  trees,  which  is  almost  always 
the  case  when  young  plants  are  used  for  filling  up  vacancies  among  old  trees. 
The  truncheons  need  not  be  inserted  very  deeply  in  the  soil,  because  the  roots 
which  they  protrude,  like  those  of  all  other  trees  having  creeping  roots,  ori- 
ginate in  a  part  of  the  trunk  near  the  surface.  When  the  white  poplar  is 
planted  in  masses,  with  a  view  to  produce  timber,  the  plants  ought  to  be  from 
15ft.  to  18  ft.  apart  every  way,  and  they  may  be  most  profitably  cut  down 
at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years ;  but,  when  they  are  only  to  produce  poles  of 
from  6  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter,  fit  for  roofing  sheds  and  similar  purposes,  they 
need  not  be  planted  at  a  greater  distance  wan  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  every  way ; 
and,  for  coppice  wood,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  is  the  proper  distance.  Owing  to  the 
softness  of  the  wood,  and  its  liability  to  shrink  and  crack,  it  is  dangerous  to 
cut  off  very  large  branches ;  and,  even  when  branches  of  moderate  size  are 
cut  off,  the  wound  ought  always  to  be  covered  over  with  grafting  clay,  or 
some  description  of  plaster,  to  exclude  the  air.  The  tree  is  considered, 
both  by  French  and  English  authors,  as  bearing  lopping  worse  than  any  other 
species  of  the  genus;  and,  when  transplanted,  the  head  should  never  be  cut 
off,  and  not  even  cut  in,  unless  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  in  a  hot  and  dry 
soil. 

Accidents  and  Disease*.  When  the  tree  is  either  carelessly  pruned,  or  when 
a  branch  is  broken  off  by  accident,  or  a  stump  suffered  to  decay,  the  water 
seldom  fails  to  be  conducted  to  the  heart  of  the  trunk,  and,  by  bringing  on 
caries,  to  rot  the  timber.  The  leaves,  and  also  the  trunk,  of  the  tree  are 
liable  to  be  infested  by  fungi,  of  which  several  species  are  common  to  the 
different  species  of  poplar.  (See  p.  1638.)  The  porosity  of  the  trunk,  stool, 
and  roots  is  favourable  to  the  production  of  fungi  of  the  larger  kinds ;  and 
the  Polyporus  igniarius  Fries  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  or  on  the  stool  of  a  tree  that  has  been  cut  down,  of  gigantic  size. 

Statistics.  Recorded  Trees.  At  Strath  fieldsaye,  at  Chalfont  Home,  Bucks,  and  at  Kingston, 
Surrey.  Mitchell,  writing  in  1827,  says,  there  are  first-rate  trees :  at  Longleat,  he  mentions  some 
100  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter,  and  with  40  ft  to  SO  ft  of  clear  bole.  At 
Knowie,  he  saw  one  9  ft  in  circumference,  that  had  been  felled  and  cross  cut :  the  sap-wood 
was  about  4  in.  thick,  and  the  heart-wood  spongy,  like  the  inside  of  an  overgrown  turnip.  At 
Wentworth  House,  Mitchell  saw  another  overgrown  abele,  felled  and  sawn  across,  which  presented 
the  same  appearance  as  the  tree  at  Knowie.  In  Scotland,  a  tree  at  Drumlanrig,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
which  stood  on  a  dry  soiLand  was  SO  years  old,  was,  in  1773,  80  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  2ft  6  in.  in 
diameter.  In  the  year  1769,  a  row  of  abeles,  at  Stevenston,  in  East  Lothian,  contained  122  trees,  all 
about  80  ft.  high,  and  having  clear  trunks  of  from  20  ft  to  30  ft  The  trunks  were  from  5  ft  to  7  ft 
in  circumference,  and  yet  the  trees  stood  only  7  ft  distant  from  each  other.  They  grew  in  a  deep 
moist  soil,  were  then  80  years  old,  and  afforded  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  though  they  had  begun 
to  decay.  {Walker's  Essays,  p.  50.)  In  France,  in  the  years  1804  and  1805,  several  abeles,  which 
were  planted  at  Versailles  in  the  Ume  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  long  been  regarded  as  magnificent 
.  specimens,  were  cut  down ;  and,  though  they  had  begun  to  decay,  they  were  cut  into  planks,  and  sold 
at  a  high  price,  for  naval  purposes. 

V6pHius  dlba  la  England.  In  the~environs  of  London,  at  Ham  House,  it  Is  85  ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  Si  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  Hampton  Court  and  Cbertsey,  are 
several  specimens  upwards  of  100  ft  high.  In  Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  25  years  planted,  it  Is  73  ft 
high,  diameter  of  trunk  2  ft.  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  38  ft  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  10  years  planted,  it  is 
88  ft  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Deepdene^  10  years  old.  it  is  27  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and 
of  the  head  10  ft  In  Sussex,  at  Kidbrooke,  it  is  60  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3 ft,  and  of  the 
head  30  ft  In  Wiltshire,  at  IiOngford  Castle,  it  is  100  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft ,  and  of  the 
bead  90  ft    In  Berkshire,  at  Bear  Wood,  12  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high ;  at  Ditton  Park.  90  years 

flanted,  it  is  80  ft  high.  In  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  50  years  planted,  it  is  63  ft  high.  In 
lerefordshire,  at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  it  is  85  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the 
head  60  ft  In  Leicestershire,  at  Belvoir  Castle.  26  years  planted,  it  is  60  ft.  high.  In  Northampton- 
shire, at  Clumber  Park,  14  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft.  high.  In  Northumberland,  at  Hartburn, 
83  years  planted,  it  is  82  ft  high.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole  Court.  40  yeats  planted,  it  is  60  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2|ft.,  and  of  the  bead  28ft  In  Shropshire,  at  Wiuey  Park,  16  years 
planted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentbam,  26  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft  high ;  at  Alton 
i  Towers,  6  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft  high.    In  Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  80  years  planted,  it  is 

100ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft,  and  of  the  bead  75  ft    In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston,  14 
years  planted,  it  is  70  ft.  high. 

FdpiUms  Alba  in  Scotland.    In  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  at  Hopetoun  House,  it  is  30ft.  high ; 

the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft    In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tynningbam, 

.  it  is  58  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft    In  Roxburghshire,  70 

years  planted,  it  has  a  clean  trunk  50  ft  in  height,  averaging  for  that  height  2  ft  In  diameter,  and 
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containing' nearly  ISO  ft,  of  timber.  In  Banfthh-s,  at  Gordon  tlaatle,  il  I.  70ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.  In  Clarkmannaniblre,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Lnititution,  14  yean  planted. 
It  la  SO  ft,  high.     In  Forfiuahlre,  at  Monboddo,  16  yean  planted,  it  li  45/1.  fa*  I'M  Hllll III  III  IMljII. 

trunk  Sft,  and"  of  the  head  45  ft.  -,  in  Meeara.' Dickeon  and'Tumbull'a  Nurieiy,  48  jean  planted, 
it  la  S4  ft  high. 

PtpulmUlm  In  IrrtmuL  In  the  en»lrotn  of  Dublin,  In  the  fllaaneTin  Botanic  Garden,  5S  yeara 
ptantrt,  It  U60IV  high.  In  King's  County,  at  irtlr  Forcer,  45  yean  planted,  Utl  14Uft.  high  : 
diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  lOln.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  the  County  of  Down,  at  Hallyleedy,  id 
yisin  iilwiitJ,  ii  l«  :5.1ft  hiKh,  liiwuttet  ill  the  trunk  lift.,  and  of  the  headasft.  In  Qalway.at 
Cool*,70«e*r»planied,  It  is  SO  ft  high,  the  dlarc----  -'  -v -'■  "" 

tMpadm  Alba  M  Fortig*  drnnlrln.  In  France, 
it  OUR.  hirir,1irjedlameterofthalrunkSft.iat  Ai 
GO  ft  hijth.thedlameter  of  the  trunk  »ft..  and  c 

t   In'saxm™  ' 

he  Botanic 
_ih  Garden,  ..,_ 
it  la  45ft  high;  at 


Commercial  Statistic*.     Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2Sr.  per 
hundred,  or,  when  of  large  size,  li.  each ;  at  Boll  wyller,  1  franc  each. 

X  3.  P.  tre'mula  L.    The  trembling-tenonf  Poplar,  or  Aspen. 

IdtlU&catitM.  Lin.  So.  PL,  1461  ;  Du  Rfll  Hart*.,  a.  p.  148.,  Willi  Arb..B8.i  Sp.PL.iu.BM.; 
ftmng.  Sj-«t  Ve*..  s.  ».  544.;  Dill.  Wet,  No,  4  i  Pall.  FL  Boai,  L  p.  65. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  1 1909 ; 
EnglFL,4.p.S44.  ;Sook.  Ft  Scot,  ssa ;  Mackay  FL  Hlbern.,  pt  1.  p.  S5*. ;  Du  Irian.  Arb.,ed. 
nor.,  1  p.  lg£  j  HfiM  Anle 

AM,  Ksffqn.,  4*6.;  ?,  i 


Botanic  Garden  a  few  year 
B*fr<">*e'     Eng.  Bot,  t,  19 

female,  the  flower*  nf  both 

S.  194.  Bg.j  Hauh.  Hilt,  1. 

836.  flg,  |  Dalech.  HlaL,  81. 

the  plate  in  our  laat  Volume. 
Spec.  Char.,  cj-c.  Young  branchlets  hairy.  Leaves  having  compressed  foot- 
stalks, and  disks  that  are  roundish-ovate,  or  nearly  orbicular;  toothed  in  a 
repand  jnanner,  downy  when  young,  afterwards  glabrous  on  both  surfaces. 
Stigmas  4,  erect,  eared  at  the  base.  (Snath,  Wiild^  Spreng.)  It  is  a  native 
of  rather  moist  woods,  as  well  as  of  various  other  situations  throughout 
Europe.  (Smith  in  Bees'!  Cychp.y    It  flowers  in  Britain  in  March  and 

Varieties.  In  our  opinion,  P.  trip  id  a,  P.  grandident&ta,  and  P.  gra'ca  are 
nothing  more  than  different  states  of  P.  tremula;  nevertheless,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  authorities,  arid  given  them  as  species,  inserting  below  only  what 
are  considered  as  varieties  of  P.  tremula.  Among  the  specimens  sent  by 
Professor  Mertens  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  before  mentioned  (see  p.  1640.),  the 
following  approximate  to  P.  tremula :  — 

IP,(.l  num&cola,  P.  montf  cola  Mertens.  —The  professor  seems  to  think 
this  the  genuine  P.  tremula  of  Linnreus.    The  specimen  is  of  a  male 
•    plant. 
1  P.  I.  8  parvifitlia  Mertens.  — There  are  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  this 

5  P.  i.  3  grandifSSa  Mertens.—  The  specimen  is  of  a  female  plant. 

1P.M  rottmdipJia  major  Mertens.  —  The  specimen  is  of  a  male  plant. 

1  P.  t.  5  minor  Mertens.  —  This  specimen  is  of  a  male  plant. 

I  P.  (.  6  osyodfinta,  P.  oxyodonta  Mertens.  —  The  professor  appears  to 
doubt  whether  this  is  only  a  variety  of  P.  tremula.  Smith  de- 
scribes the  teeth  of  the  leaves  of  the  species  as  nominally  blunt : 
oxyod6nta  signifies  sharp  teeth ;  and  in  the  specimen  the  teeth  of 
the  leaves  are  rather  pointed.     It  is  of  a  male  plant. 

'P./.I  strieta,   P.   stricta  Mert  ™.  —  The  professor  appears  doubtful 
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whether  this  is  not  also  only  a  variety  of  P.  tr&nula,  though  he  has 

made  it  a  species.    The  specimen  is  of  a  female. 

The  above  varieties,  we  suppose,  still  exist  on  the  ramparts  of  Bre- 
men; cuttings  of  them  might,  no  doubt,  be  procured  through  the 
Floetbeck  Nursery. 
If  P.  t.  Spendula,  P.pendula  Lodd.  CW.,1836,  and  the  plate  of  this  variety 

in    our  last  Volume,  is  the  only  distinct  variety  of  P.  tremula 

that  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.    The  handsomest 

specimen  is  at  Kenwood,  where  a  male  plant,  8  years  planted,  is 

20  ft.  high. 
It  P.  t.  9  suptna,  P.  supina  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  closely  resembles  the 

preceding  sort ;  and  the  plant  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  is  so  very 

small,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  really  distinct  or  not. 
*  P.  I.  10  laevigata ;  P.  laevigata  Ait.  Rort.  Kew.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836  ; 

has  shining  leaves,  rather  larger  than  the  species. 

Description.  A  rapid-growing  tree,  rather  exceeding  the  middle  size,  with 
a  straight  clean  trunk,  tall  in  proportion  to  its  thickness;  and  a  smooth  bark, 
which  becomes  grey,  and  cracks  with  age.  The  branches,  which  extend 
horizontally,  and  are  not  very  numerous,  become  1509 
pendulous  as  the  tree  advances  in  age.  The 
young  shoots  are  tough,  pliant,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour;  and  both  the  wood  and  the  leaves  vary  ex- 
ceedingly, according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  grown.  The  flowers 
appear  in  March,  before  those  of  any  other,  poplar. 
The  roots,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes,  creep  and  emit 
suckers ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  young  branch- 
lets,  are  clothed  with  brown  prominent  hairs :  they 
are  sometimes  hoary,  but  not  cottony.  The  coloui 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  a  fine  dark 
glaucous  shining  green,  and  that  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  a  paler  shade.  The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  a 
small  point,  and  3  ribs;  it  is  somewhat  wavy,  and 

often  shorter  than  the  footstalk;  which,  being  vertically  compressed  ib  its  upper 
part  in  relation  to  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  counteracts  the  ordinary  waving* 
motion  of  the  leaf  in  the  wind,  and  causes  it  to  quiver  with  the  slightest 
breeze ;  whence  has  arisen  the  proverbial  theme  of  comparison,  the  trembling 
of  an  aspen  leaf.  (Smith  in  Ens.  Fl.)  The  leaves,  says  Dr.  Johnston  of  Ber- 
wick, are  of  a  fine  smooth  dark  green,  with  a  narrow  yellowish  edge,  more  or 
less  fringed  with  soft  hairs,  and  suspended  on  flattened  stalks ;  so  that 

—  u  When  zephyrs  wake, 
The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake:" 

and,  by  their  friction  on  one  another,  they  make  a  constant  rustling  noise. 
(Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  The  tree,  when  in  a  suitable 
soil,  grows  with  great  rapidity  during  the  .first  thirty  years  after  being  planted, 
attaining,  in  that  time,  the  height  of  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft. ;  afterwards,  the  trunk 
increases  slowly  in  thickness,  and  in  60  or  80  years  it  begins  to  decay,  and  can 
seldom  occupy  the  ground  profitably  for  a  longer  period.  When  cut  over 
by  the  surface,  the  stool  sends  up  snoots  more  freely  than  the  white  poplar, 
but  much  less  so  than  most  other  trees  that  stole.  The  want  of  shoots  from 
the  stools,  however,  is  amply  made  up  by  the  abundance  of  root  suckers. 
Geography,  History,  $c.  The  trembling  poplar  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
'  Britain,  in  wet  soils.  It  is  found  as  far  north  as  Sutherland ;  at  above  1600  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Braemar,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  and,  at  an  elevation 
of  1500  ft.,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  It  is  indigenous  to  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Publin,  and  in  other  places  mentioned  in  Mackay's  Flora  Hibemica.  It  is 
found,  according  to  Mirbel,  in  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Caucasus,  and  in  Lapland  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.     It  is  very  abun- 
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dant  in  Russia,  and  particularly  so  in  the  woods  about  Moscow ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  worthy  pf  notice,  that,  in  the  year  1813,  the  year  following  the  fire 
which  burned  down  the  greater  part  of  that  city,  seedling  plants  of  the  trem- 
bling poplar  sprang  up  every  where  among  the  ruins.  The  seeds  had,  doubtless, 
been  waited  thither  by  the  winds  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1812.  Hence, 
had  that  city  been  deserted  at  that  time,  it  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  have 
been  one  immense  forest,  the  soil  being  every  where  rich.  In  Smith's  Pro- 
dromus  of  Sibthorpt$  Flora  Gr<Bca>  the  moist  meadows  of  Bceotia,  Mount 
Athcw,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  are  given  as  localities 
where  this  tree  is  found.  Among  modern  botanists,  it  appears  to  have  beeu 
first  recorded  by  Dodonaeus,  who  adopts  Pliny's  name  of  Pdpulus  libyca.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  Cook,  Evelyn,  Villars,  and  other  authors,  who  all 
notice  its  property  of  not  bearing  lopping,  which  it  has  in  common  with  P. 
&lba,  trepida,  and  graVca. 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  a  natural  state,  the  bark  of  the  trembling  poplar 
forms  the  principal  food  of  beavers,  where  the  animal  abounds ;  and  deer,  goats, 
and  other  quadrupeds  of  these  kinds,  are  fonder  of  the  spray  and  buds,  than 
they  are  of  those  of  any  other  tree.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves,  produced 
in  the  form  of  suckers  from  the  roots,  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep. 
According  to  Withering,  the  roots,  from  their  nearness  to  the  surface,  im- 
poverish the  land,  and  prevent  anything  else  from  growing  on  it  luxuriantly ; 
and  the  leaves,  the  same  author  observes,  destroy  the  grass.  Artificially  con- 
sidered, the  uses  of  the  trembling  poplar,  like  that  of  all  trees  having  a  wide 
geographical  range,  are  various.  The  wood  of  the  trembling  poplar  weighs, 
when  green,  54  lb.  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  40  lb.  8  oz. ;  and  quite  dry,  34  lb.  1  oz. :  it 
consequently  loses  two  fifths  of  its  weight  by  drying.  It  shrinks  by  this 
operation  one  sixth  part  of  its  bulk,  and  cracks  and  splits  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree. The  wood  is  white  and  tender :  and  it  is  employed  by  turners ;  by 
coopers,  for  herring  casks,  milk-pails,  &c. ;  by  sculptors  and  engravers;  and  by 
joiners  and  cabinet-makers;  and  for  various  minor  uses, such  as  clogs, butcher's 
trays,  pack-saddles,  &c.  In  France,  sabots  are  made  of  the  wood,  and  also 
the  bars  and  pins  which  serve  to  keep  in  their  places  the  bottoms  of  casks ; 
under-pinnings  for  flooring,  laths,  and  rounds'  of  ladders,  and  wooden-  vessels 
of  different  kinds  If  the  tree  is  cut  when  the  trunk  is  filled  with  sap,  and 
employed  green,  the  wood  soon  beats,  and  is  quickly  destroyed  by  fungi,  under 
the  appearance  of  mouldiness.  The  bark  is  employed  in  tanning,  in  common 
with  that  of  P.  alba  and  of  P.  nigra.  It  may  also  be  employed  in  buildings, 
in  situations  where  it  will  be  kept  perfectly  dry ;  but,  when  it  is  intended  for 
that  purpose,  it  ought  to  be  cut  down  in  the  middle  of  winter,  disbarked  im- 
mediately, and  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  steaming  and  drying,  or  other 
means.  As  fuel,  the  wood  is  of  feeble  quality;  and,  though  its  flame  is 
bright  and  deaf,  it  gives  but  little  heat,  and  the  fires  made  of  it  are  of  short 
duration,  the  embers  soon  dying  out.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  gives  out  its  heat,  it  is  preferred  for  heating  ovens  and  stoves. 
Its  charcoal  is  light  and  soft,  and  it  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
gunpowder.  The  value  of  the  wood  as  fuel  is  to  that  of  the  beech  as  970 
is  to  1540 ;  and  its  charcoal  is  to  that  of  the  same  tree  as  988  is  to  1600. 
A  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  the  ashes  of  the  wood  produces  61  lb.  4oz. 
of  potash;  the  tree,  among  a  list  of  73  plants,  occupying  only  the  71st 
place.  The  leaves  are  employed,  in  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  as  food 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  either  in  a  green  or  dried  state ;  and  they  are 
cut  every  two  years  for  that  purpose,  during  summer.  Bosc  thinks  this  the 
most  valuable  purpose  to  which  the  tree  can  be  applied.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  he  says,  are  passionately  fond  of  aspen  leaves,  when  green ;  and  like 
them  very  well  when  dry.  The  powdered  bark,  given  in  doses  of  half  a  pound 
each,  expels  the  bots  and  worms  from  the  stomachs  of  horses;  and  in 
Russia,  Pallas  informs  us,  the  bark  is  used  in  domestic  medicine,  in  scorbutic 
and  other  cases.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  other  places,  the  bark 
of  young  trees  is  made  into  torches.    In  landscape-gardening,  the  tree  has  a 

5p 
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very  fine  appearance,  either  when  planted  singly,  or  on  the  margins  of  woods; 
from  its  fine,  round,  and  somewhat  pendulous  head,  the  beautiful  glaucous 
green  of  its  leaves,  and,  above  all,  by  their  perpetual  trembling.  The  shade 
of  all  the  poplars  is  considered  more  wholesome  than  that  of  any  other  tree ; 
and  that  of  this  specie8.is  thought  better  than  any  of  the  others.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  tree,  when  planted  singly  on  lawns  or  pastures,  or  in  hedge- 
rows, is  the  number  of  suckers  which  it  throws  up ;  and  which,  if  not  eaten 
down  by  cattle,  or  mown,  would  soon  turn  a  whole  country  into  an  aspen 
forest.  Perhaps  it  might  be  crafted  on  P.  nigra,  which  does  not  throw  up 
suckers,  or  possibly  on  some  Kind  of  willow. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  constant  quivering  of  the  aspen 
leaves  has  rendered  the  tree  a  favourite  subject  of  allusion  to  the  modern 
poets,  and  others,  who  have  wished  to  find  a  comparison  for  anything  in 
constant  motion.  One  of  the  most  curious  superstitions  respecting  this  tree 
is  that  of  the  Highlanders,  who  believe  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  made  of 
it,  and  that,  consequently,  it  can  never  rest.  This,  however,  as  Miss  Kent 
observes,  can  hardly  apply  to  the  leaves,  as  the  cross  could  not  have  been 
made  of  them ;  but  perhaps,  she  adds,  "  they  struggle  to  escape  from  the 
wicked  wood  on  which  they  grow."  (£p/.  Sketches,  p.  31.)  Gerard  compares 
the  leaves  to  women's  tongues, "  which  seldom  cease  wagging." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  poetical  allusions  to  the  aspen :  — 


"  Hi*  hand  did  quake 

And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspen  green.' 


Spsmbbb. 


w  A  perfect  calm ;  that  not  a  breath 
If  heard  to  quiver  through  the  doting  woods, 
Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
Of  aspen  talLM 

Thompson. 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  many  allusions  to  this  tree ;  particularly  in  the  well- 
known  lines,  — 

"  Ob,  woman  r  in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
Bv  the  light  quivering  aspen  made, 
when  pain  or  steknesss  rends  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou.'* 

Soil,  Situation,  ife.  As  the  roots  of  this  tree  chiefly  extend  close  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be  deep ; 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  it  ought  to  be  loamy,  rich  rather  than  poor,  and  con- 
stantly moist.  Hence,  also,  this  tree  is  better  adapted  for  soils  that  are  con- 
stantly wet  below,  than  almost  any  other  tree,  since  its  roots,  by  keeping  so  very 
near  the  surface,  are*  never  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air,  which  they  would  be 
if  they  penetrated  into  soil  perpetually  saturated  with  water.  The  conditions 
which  this  tree  requires  in  respect  to  soil  are  found  in  moist  woods,  where 
the  shade  of  the  tree  diminishes  evaporation,  and  where  the  annual  faU  and 
decay  of  the  leaves  produce  a  constant  supply  of  leaf-mould.  The  next 
most  favourable  situation  is  an  open  moist  meadow,  in  which  the  tree,  being 
freely  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  on  every  side,  attains  its  largest  size,  and 
assumes  its  finest  form.  In  dry  soils,  the  tree  will  live  for  many  years,  but 
never  either  attain  a  large  size,  or  display  its  foliage  to  advantage.  When 
planted  in  masses  bv  itself,  the  trees  may  be  placed  at  the  distance  from  each 
other  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  every  way ;  and  such  a  plantation,  on  a  suitable  soil, 
will  have  attained  perfection  in  50  or  60  years,  and  may  be  cut  down  as 
timber.  After  felling,  the  shoots  seldom  push  vigorously;  but  the  abundant 
suckers  from  the  roots  will  produce  a  second  crop  of  timber,  if  that  should 
1  be  considered  advisable.  Treated  as  a  coppice-wood,  it  may  be  cut  down 
every  7  or  8  years,  for  faggot-wood ;  and,  for  poles,  every  15  or  20  years. 
When  mixed  with  other  trees  in  a  timber  plantation,  the  most  suitable  sorts 
to  plant  with  it  are  said  to  be  the  oak  and  the  beech. 
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Propagation,  ifc.  The  trembling  poplar  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  not  so  readily  as  most  other  species.  Wherever  trees  are  found,  they 
generally  throw  up  Slickers  from  which  plants  may  be  selected ;  or  cuttings  of 
the  roots  may  be  made  use  of.  In  some  situations,  seedling  trembling  poplars 
are  abundant  in  the  woods ;  and  these  are  sometimes  collected  by  the  country 
people,  and  sold  to  the  nurserymen.  When  it  is  intended  to  raise  the  trem- 
bling poplar  from  seed  artificially,  the  seeds  ought  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  drop,  and  immediately  sown  on  light,  rich,  moist  soil,  and  covered  with 
the  same  soil  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  shaded  by  branches,  spray,  leaves,  or 
mats.  The  plants  will  come  up  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks,  and  will 
stow  1  in.  or  2  in.  the  first  summer.  In  the  future  culture  of  the  tree  very 
little  or  no  care  is  required,  at  least  in  Britain,  On  the  Continent,  and 
particularly  in  Belgium,  it  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  of  the  larva;  of  different  kinds  of  moths,  butterflies,  and  7en- 
thredlnids.  These  are  collected  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  by  order  of  the 
public  authorities ;  and  payments  are  made  to  the  collectors  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  they  brine  in.  The  71pula  juniperina  L,  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
leaves  and  leaf-stalks  of  this  species ;  in  consequence  of  which  circumstance, 
red  glandular  substances,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  produced ;  but  the 
'  me  by  these  is  trifling,  compared  with  that  effected  by  other  insects, 
it  away  the  disk  of  the  leaf. 


StatiMtia.    In  England,  In  the  environ!  of  London,  at  Kenwood,  Hanrprtead,  F.t  pendula.       

planted,  ii  JO  ft.  high,  In  aandyloU;  it  Syon,  the  ipeciei,  70  It  high  ;  in  the  I»le  of  Jereey,  In  Saun- 
den'i  Nunerj,  10  yean  planted.  It  1!  40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  14  In.,  end  of  the  head 
44ft.;lnStal!£idahire,itTwntbam,10ye«r!planted,lt  ii  SO  ft'ljigh  -  In  VurSihur,  jt  Castle  Howard, 
it  il  130  It  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3j  ft.     In  Scotland,  in  KcnfrowihiTO,  »1  Hothwell  CnnHf, 

Mieb'l  It  high;  in  Perth. 

■hire,  Glaanevln  Botanic 

Gardi  nd  the  diameter  of 


U  Statistic!,  Plants  are  seldom  propagated  in  the  London  nur- 
series ;  but,  when  they  are  to,  be  found  there,  the  price  is  similar  to  that  of 
-P.  alba;  and  this  is  the  case  also  on  the  Continent. 

I1.P.  (t.)  tre'pida  Wdid.     The  North  American  trembling-fcatwrf 

Poplar,  or  American  Aipen. 

JiMifitntlim.    WllkL  Sn  PL,  4.  p.  803.  j  Pumh  IT.  Amer.  SepL,  t  p.  618. ;  Spreng.  K.it.  Veg.,  S, 

StHony™  />.  tremultfldca  Michi.  H.  Bar.  Amer.,%  p.  S4S-,  Midlr.  Mirth  Amtr.  Sitlva..  S.  p  £41. 
t  99.  t  V,  N.  D*  Hum    S.  p.  184. 

Ttl  Sat'.  A  plant  of  the  female  la  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society'!  arboretum,  where  It 
flowered  in  April,  1HS5,  though  only  5  ft  or  fi  ft.  high.    The  atigroaa  were  6  or  8. 

F.ngrarmf,.  K.  Dii  Him.,  9.  L  i! .;  Mlcni.  Aru.,  ILStl.;  Miehi.  North  Amer.  Sylra,  %  t  99. 
ri.;  and  our  j(g.  1510. 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.  Disk  of  leaf  suborbiculate,  except  having  an  abruptly  acumi- 
nate point,  toothed,  having  two  glands  at  its  base  on  the  upper  surface, 
silky  while  young,  afterwards  glabrous.  (Purih.)  Disk  of  leaf  white,  and 
silky  on  both  surfaces  when  young ;  glabrous  when  adult.  Petiole  very 
long,  not  compressed.  (Wiltd.,  from  dried  specimens.)  Bud  resinous.  Pe- 
tiole compressed.  Disk  of  leaf  toothed  with  hooked  teeth,  ciliate.  (Spreng.f 
Catkins  silky.  (Mkaaux,jun.)  A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high ;  found  in 
North  America,  in  extensive  swamps,  from  Canada  to  Carolina ;  and  found, 
also,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  far 
as  lat.  64°.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  18  IS,  and  flowers  in  April. 
Its  usual  period  of  leafing,  in  England,  is  before  that  off.  trcmula.  There 
is  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which, 
in  1M34,  after  being  eight  years  planted,  was  12  ft.  high.  On  April  20.  1835, 
5  p  2 
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shoots  and  leaves  had  been  protruded  from  this 
plant,  and  been  blackened  by  frost ;  while  ill  P 
tremula  and  P.  canadensis  the  leaf  buds'  were  most 
of  them  unchanged  from  their  appearance  in  winter. 
Michaux  states  that,  in  America,  the  American 
aspen  blossoms  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  that 
the  leaves  appear  in  tea  days  or  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. He  describes  the  leaves  aa  small  when 
compared  with  those  of  other  poplars,  and  as  being 
thrown  into  agitation  by  the  gentlest  breath  of  air. 
The  catkins  are  composed  of  silky  plumes,  which  are. 
pendulous,  and  protruded  from  the  extremity  of  the  i 
shoots.  The  brae  teas  of  the  male  flowers  are  of  a  j 
dark  chestnut  colour,  but  are  fringed  with  white  \ 
hairs.  The  perianth  is  white.  The  anthers  are 
numerous,  and  deep  brown  ;  the  pollen  is  white 
The  bark  is  smooth.  The  wood,  according  to  Bige- 
low,  is  light,  fine,  soft,  and  perishable;   and  the 

bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  scarcely  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose;  though  Michaux  was  informed  that  it  had  been 
successfully  divided  into  very  thin  lamina:,  for  the  fabrication  of  women's 
hats;  and  that  these  hats  were,  for  a  short  time,  fashionable  in  several 
towns  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  Cree  Indians,  the  wood  is  esteemed 
to  burn  better,  in  a  green  state,  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  the  country. 
(.Froni/in't  firtl  Jottrn.,  p.  753.)  In  Britain,  this  tree  is  in  several  col- 
lections, but  is  not  very  common  :  we  believe  .it  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
the  European  P.  tremula.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2i.  Gd. 
each ;  and  at  New  York,  80  cents. 

*   5.  P.  (t.)  grandidhnta'ta  Michx.     The  laige-tootbed-AMnwrf  Poplar, 

or  North  American  large  Atpen. 

MnUMcMML    MU-Im.  PI.  Be*.  Ams..  2.  p.  3«  ;  Michi.  North  Amer.  SjIim,  S.  p.  ML  t  Ht  f. «.  j 

Punb  FL  Arair.  Sept,  S.  p.  61tt  j  SpRtll.  Sjit,  !p.!M. 
Sufftti**!.    Mich*.  North  Amer.  Sjl't,  *■  1.  99.  t  £ :  uid  out  jfe  IS 


Spec.   Char.,  $c.     Leaf,  when  young,  villous,  afterwards  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces;  the  petiole  compressed  in  the  terminal  part;  the  disk  roundish- 
ovate,  acute,  sinuately  toothed  with  large  unequal   teeth.     (Pvrth   and 
Mich*,  sen.)     Wild  in  Canada,  and  a 
tree,  40ft.  or  50ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
lOin.  or  18m.  in  diameter.    The  full- 
formed  disk  of  the  leaf  is  nearly  round, 
and  a  in.  or  3  in.  in  width.  (Michx.jua.) 
P.  eraodidentlta  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  American  woods,  but  is  much  less 
common  than  P.  trepida.     It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  various  cultivated 
kinds  of  poplar,  by  the  large   unequal 
indentations  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves,  as   Michaux  observes,  are 
covered,  when  young,  with  a  white  down, 
which  disappears  as  they  grow  older.    In 
many  instances,   the  disk   is   furnished  ' 
with  a  pair  of  glands  at  the  base.     The  < 
catkins  appear  in  May,  and  are  Sin.  or  * 
3  in.  long.     The  wood  is  much  like  that 
of  P.  trepida.  (Bigelow'i  Account  of  "  The 
Plants  ofBoiten  and  iU  richaly  in  188V' 

p.  369,  370.)    There  are  plants  of  this 
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poplar  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which,  in  1834,  were  83  ft. 
nigh,  after  being  ten  years  planted.  The  leave*  are  remarkable  for  their  fine 
rich  yellowish  red  tinge,  when  they  first  appear  in  spring ;  .and  for  their 
large  size,  deep  indentations,  and  fine  glaucous  green  during  summer ;  on 
which  account,  this  poplar  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  aa  an  or- 
namental tree.  We  consider  it  -as  a  variety  of  /'.  tremula,  from  which  it 
is  not  more  distinct  than  P.  alba  acerifofla  is  from  P.  alba,  or  7Tlia 
europae'a  grandifolia  is  from  T,  e.  parvifolia.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  2i.  6rf.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  3  francs;  and  at  New  York, 
35  cents. 
Variety. 

t  P.  ('■)  g.  3  pendula  Michi.  Flor.  Bor.  Amer.  is  said  to  have  pendu- 
lous branches.  There  is  a  tree  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  but  its  branches  are  not  pendulous. 

1  fi.  P.  grs'ca  Ait.  The  Grecian,  or  Athenian,  Poplar. 

iafeanAsMM.     Ait.  He  It.  Km..,  ed.1.,3.  p.  W7.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  391  ;  Willi  Sp  PL,  *.  p.  804.;  N.  Du 

Hun..  1.  p.  186. 
TluStin.  The  female  li  In  the  Ixmdon  HonlcultunuSodar^  arboretum*  and wu,  aome  rnni^i, 

In  ganttnt  it  Bury  St  Edmundi,  and  In  the  plantation!  of  O.  It.  Oakei,  Em.,  at  Newton,  mt 

that  town.  mad..  In  nil  S».  PL,  alao  mentiona  the  null  u  the  only  one  that  hi  had  «      linns 

It I*  doubtful  whether  the  male  ii  la  Britain. 
fwfTsMajt.     N.  Du  Ham.,  1,  t  H.  j  our  fig.  1512.;  and  the  plate  at  thla  tree  In  out  lait  Volume. 

Spec.   Char.,  oj-c.      Branch   round,  glabrous.     Petiole  compressed.      Disk  of 
leaf  roundish-ovate,  having  a  shallow  sinus  at  the  base,  and  terminating  in 
an  acute  point,  serrated  with  equal  teeth  that  are  ad  pressed,  glabrous,  except 
being  slightly  ciliated  on  the  edge.  (WW.  Sp.  PI.) 
Wild  in   the  islands   of  the  Archipelago,    (Ibid.) 
Cultivated  in  Britain  in   1779,  by  Hugh  Duke  of 
Northumberland.     It  flowers  in  March  and  April. 
(Hart.  Kew.)     The  species  is  not  registered  in 

Smith's   Prodromul  of  Sibthorp't  Flora  Grtecti  i  so 
that,  though  named  P.  gne'ea,  and  the  Athenian 
poplar,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  wild  in  Greece; 
nor,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Willdeoow, 
in  the  Archipelago.     According  to  the  None.  I)u 
Hamel,  it  is  stated  by  some  to  be  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  more  particularly  of  a  township  there 
named  Athens.     The  circumstance  of  its   having 
been  introduced  by  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land is  favourable  to  this  opinion;  that  nobleman 
having  been  a  great  importer  of  American  trees. 
It    is    b    handsome,   vigorous-growing    tree,   very 
interesting   when    in    flower,   from    its    numerous 
darkish-coloured  catkins,  which  have  the  plume-like  character  of  those 
of  P.  tremula,  P.  trcpida,  and  P.  grandidentata.     The  leaves,  in   their 
form,  colour,  and  general  aspect,  resemble   those  of  P.   trepida,  but  are 
longer.     The  tissue  of  the  bark  of  young  trees  is  of  a  coarswh  texture ; 
which,    by    rendering  its   component    parts  obvious,  makes  it   an    eligi- 
ble subject  for  study  to  young   physiologists.     The   pith   of  the  young 
branches,  of  about   1  in.  in  diameter,  is  very  small  in  quantity,  and  green. 
The  capsules  are  upon  pedicels,  and  these  and  the  rachis  are  hairy.      It  is 
propagated  by  layers,  or  by   grafting  on   some  other  species  of  poplar; 
more  particularly  on  P.  alba  canescens.     Bosc  states  that  he  has  seen  grafts 
produce   shoots  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  long  the  first  season.     In  the  Gardener1 1 
Magazine,  vol.  hi.  p.  410.,  is  an  account  of  a  number  of  trees  bearing  the 
name  of  Populus  gra'ca,  which  were  planted  at  Woodfield,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, which,  after  being  planted  ten  years,  averaged  shoots  of  3  ft.  yearly. 
The  writer  bad  been  induced  to  plant  these  trees  by  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
in  the  Memoin  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Mancheiter,  vol.  v.    Though  differ- 
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ing  more 'from  P.  tremula  than  either  of  the  last  three  sorts  described, 
still  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  variety  of  that  species ; 
though  we  do  not  feel  sufficiently  sure  to  Tenture  to  indicate  this  even  in 
parentheses.  The  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  were,  in  1834, 
from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  after  being  ten  years  planted.  The  P.  graevca 
is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  poplar  hawk  moth  (Smerfnthus  populi), 
the  puss  moth  (Centra  vinula),  and  sometimes  to  that  of  other  less  common 
PhaWnidae.  (Se&Mttg.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  v.  p.  48.)  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,   1*.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc. 

Statistics.  In  England,  in  Surrey,  at  Bagshot  Park,  16  yean  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high  ;  In  Durham, 
at  Southend,  IS  yean  planted,  it  it  35  ft.  high  j  in  Monmouthshire,  at  Wood  field,  10  yean  planted, 
it  is  35  ft.  high ;  in  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  18  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft ;  in  Suffolk,  In  the  Bury  Botanic  Garden,  IS  years  planted, 
it  is  SO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  16  ft:  in  Worcestenhire,  at  Croome, 
40  yean  planted,  it  is  60  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  in  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Turnbull's 
Nursery,  Perth,  15  yean  planted,  it  is  SO  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnerin  Botanic 
Garden,  SO  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wb'rlitz,  30  yean  old,  it  is  30  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,I0  yean  planted,  it 
is  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  4  ft 

2  7.  P.  Nivgra  L.    The  black-barked,  or  common  black,  Poplar. 

Identification.  Lin.  So.  PI.,  1464. ;  PalL  FL  Ross.,  1.  p.  66.  ;  Wind.  Arb.,  229. :  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  804. ; 
Sprang.  Syst.  Veg.,  £  p.  244. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.,5.  p.  396. ;  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  S.  p.  139. ;  Rati 
Syn.,  446.;  Mill.  Diet,  No.  3. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  1910. ;  Eng.  FL,  4,  p.  S45. :  Hook.  FL  Scot, 
289. ;  Mackay  Fl.  Hibern.,  nt  1.  p.  251. 

Synonymes.  P.,  No.  1632.,  Hall.  Hist.,  ft.  p.  302.:  P.  alba  Trag.Hist,  108a  fig.;  P.  rlmfnea  Du 
Horn,  Arb.\  Aigeiros,  Greek ;  Kabaki,  Modem  Greek ;  the  old  English  Poplar,  Sttfolk ;  the  Willow 
Poplar,  Cambridgeshire ;  Water  Poplar ;  the  female  of  P.  nigra  is  called  the  Cotton  Tree  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds;  Peuplier  noir,  Peuplier  Hard,  Osier  blanc,  Fr. ;  sen  wane  Pappel,  Ger. 

The  Sexes.  Both  are  described  in  the  Eng.  Flora.  Numerous  male  plants  of  P.  nigra  grow  on  the 
east  confines  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  beside  the  river  Lark,  of  which  that  figured  in  Strutt's  Sylva 
(our  fig.  1514.)  is  one.  In  the  male.  Smith  states  that  the  stamens  are  *'  eight,  rarely  more  with 
us,  though  Linnanis  and  Leen  describe  16."  A  female  plant  of  P.  nigra  stood,  in  1889,  on  Hardwicke 
Heath,  near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  beside  the  pond ;  and  it  is  said  another  female  plant  grows  upon 
the  same  estate. 

Engravings.  Eng.  Bot,  1 1910. ;  Ger.  Em.,  I486.,  fig. ;  and  others,  quoted  in  Eng.  Flora  \  T.  Nees 
an  Efeubeck  Gen.  PI.  FL  Germ. j  out  Jig.  1513.;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Petiole  somewhat  compressed.  Disk  of  leaf  deltoid,  pointed, 
serrated  with  glanded  teeth,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces.  Catkins  lax, 
cylindrical.  Stigmas  4,  simple,  spreading.  (Smith  and  Sprengel.)  A  tree, 
from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  high  ;  a  native  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  moist  woods ;  and  found,  also,  in  the  north 
of  Africa ;  flowering  in  Britain  in  March  and  April. 

Varieties. 

3£  P.n.2  nitidis  LindL;  P.  viridis,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  has  the  leaves 
of  a  brighter  green  than  the  species.  It  was  brought  into  notice 
by  a  nurseryman  of  the  name  of  Nurse,  of  Bealings,  near  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk,  about  1816,  or  before.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  it  is  propagated  in  several  nurseries. 

1  P.  n.  3  salicifdlia ;  P.  xalicifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  has  long  narrow 
leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  £alix  viniinalis.  Introduced  from  the 
Floetbeck  Nursery  in  1834. 

Description.  A  tree  of  the  largest  size,  with  an  ample  head,  composed  of  nu- 
merous branches  and  terminal  shoots.  The  bark  is  ash-coloured,  and  becomes 
rough  and  deeply  furrowed  with  age.  The  roots,  though  they  run  along  the 
surface,  go  deeper  into  the  soil  than  those  of  either  P.  alba  or  P.  tremula, 
and  do  not  produce  suckers,  though  the  contrary  is  affirmed  by  Miller.  The 
branches  are  whitish ;  and  the  branchlets  are  rarely  hairy,  but  are  more  robust 
than  those  of  P.  monilffera,  which  are  glabrous.  The  leaves  are  slightly 
notched  on  their  edges,  of  a  pale  light  green  ;  and  the  petioles  are  yellowish. 
The  leaves  are  protruded  about  the  middle  of  May,  much  later  than  those  of  P. 
fastigiata,  P.  alba,  or  P.  (a.)  canescens ;  and,  when  they  are  first  expanded, 
their  colour  appears  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow.  The  catkins  are  shorter 
than  those  of  P.  tremula  or  P.  dlba;  they  appear  before  the  leaves,  in  March 
and  April ;  those  of  the  males  are  of  a  dark  red,  and,  being  produced  in 
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abundance,  have,  as  before  observed 
(p.  1637.),  a  striking  effect.  The  cap- 
sules of  the  female  catkins  are  round ; 
and  the  seeds  which  they  enclose  are 
enveloped  in  a  beautiful  white  cotton. 
The  seeds  ripen'io  May,  and  are  soon 
disseminated  to  a  great  distance  by  the 
winds.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth, 
especially  in  good  soil,  in  moist  situ- 
ations, or  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  In 
the  climate  of  London,  it  attains  the 
height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  ten  years ; 
and,  when  planted  for  timber,  arrives 
at  perfection  in  from  forty  to  fifty 
rears ;  beginning  to  decay  when  about  sixty  or  eighty  years  old.  It  bears 
lopping ;  and,  when  treated  as  a  pollard,  it  produces  abundance  of  shoots. 
In  moist  soil,  when  cut  down  to  the  ground  annually,  it,  throws  up  numerous 
shoots,  like  willows ;  and  in  that  state,  Bosc  observes,  it  has  .been  considered 
by  some  as  a  distinct  species,  and  the  name  of  P.  viminea  applied  to  it. 

Geography,  Hillary,  Stc.  P.  nigra  has  nearly  the  same  geographical  range 
as  P.  alba ;  but  it  is  rather  less  common  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  than 
that  tree.  It  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  being  mentioned 
both  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  In  modem  times,  it  was  first  described 
by  Bauhin.  Gerard  mentions  it  as  growing  as  higfl  as  the  white  poplar, 
"  and  now  and  then  higher."  Till  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
it  was  the  poplar  most  extensively  introduced  into  British  plantations;  but  it 
has  since  given  way,  first  to  P.  canadensis,  and,  subsequently,  to  the  black 
Italian  poplar  (P.  monilifera).  In  the  district  of  Waas,  in  Flanders,  the 
whole  of  which  is  distributed  into  small  enclosures,  not  more  than  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  great  quantities  of  black  and  white  poplars  are 
planted  in  the  hedgerows,  18  ft.  or  18  ft.  asunder.  They  are  not  suffered 
to  grow  to  any  size,  but  are  cut  down  every  twenty  or  twenty-four  years,  and 
replaced  by  young  plants  of  the  same  sort.  The  largest  trees  are  always 
cut  down  first,  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  too  much  shaded.  Fifty  trees 
are  allowed  to  an  acre,  and  they  are  generally  sold  for  seven  or  eight  florins  a 
piece,  for  making  sabots,  of  which  they  not  only  send  a  prodigious  quantity 
into  other  provinces,  but  also  supply  all  Holland.  (  Young t  AnnaU,  as  quoted 
in  Mariyn't  Mill.)  '  • 

Propertiet  and  Uiei.  In  a  natural  state,  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are 
eaten  by  cattle,  and  the  wood  by  beavers.  Artificially,  the  wood  is  applied 
to  all  the  different  purposes  of  that  of  P.  alba.  Its  most  general  use,  on 
the  Continent,  is  tor  packing-cases,  more  especially  for  the  transport  of 
bottled  wines.  The  wood  is  yellow,  soft,  and,  being  more  fibrous  than 
that  of  any  other  species  of  poplar,  it  splits  more  readily  than  the  wood  of 
either  P.  alba  or  P.  tremula.  It  weighs,  in  a  green  state,  60  lb.  9  oz.  per 
cubic  foot;  half-dry,  42  lb.  13oz.;  and  dry,  2D  lb.:  thus  losing  more  than 
one  half  its  weight  by  drying;  and  it  loses,  by  shrinking,  more  than  a  sixth 
of  its  bulk.  £  is  more  employed  by  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  than 
the  wood  of  P.  tremula,  because  it  is  softer,  and  rather  easier  to  work. 
The  wood  never  splinters,  and  is  incomparable,  according  to  Evelyn,  for 
all  sorts  of  white  wooden  vessels,  as  trays,  bowls,  and'  other  turner's  ware. 
It  is  used  for  making  clogs,  and  for  the  soles,  as  well  as  heels,  of  shoes.  It 
is  employed  by  the  cartwright ;  and  Vitruvius  reckons  it  among  the  building 
timbers.  Planted  thick,  and  cut  down  for  rafters,  poles,  and  rails,  few 
trees  make  a  quicker  return.  It  forms  a  very  indifferent  fuel,  being  in 
this  respect  to  the  beech  as  792  is  to  1540.  The  only  European  tree 
which  is  inferior  to  it  as  a  fuel  is  the  Lombardy  poplar.  The  bark,  in  Russia, 
is  used  for  preparing  morocco  leather  ;  and,  when  it  is  pulverised,  it  is  eaten 
by  sheep.  In  Britain,  it  is  used,  like  that  of  the  oak,  for  tanning  leather. 
Si'  4 
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The  bark  of  the  old  trunk,  being  very  thick,  light,  add  corky,  is  employed  by 
fishermen  to  support  their  nets,  and,  it  is  said,  is  used  as  corks  for  bottles. 
The  buds,  macerated  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  bruised  in  a  mortar 
and  pressed,  yield  a  fat  substance,  which  burns  like  wax,  and  exhales  a  fine 
odour.  The  balsamic  sap  with  which  the  buds  are  covered  forms  the  basis  of 
what  Gerard  calls  that "  profitable  omtmeattMmguentum  populeum,  which  is  used 
as  a  soothing  remedy  against  nervous  diseases  and  hemeroides."  The  young 
shoots,  especially  when  the  plants  are  kept  low,  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  those  of  the  willow,  in  basket-making.  When  the  tree  is  pollarded,  and 
lopped  every  three  or  four  years,  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fuel,  which 
can  be  used  green.  The  shoots,  with  the  leaves  on,  are  formed  into  brooms. 
The  cottony  substance,  or  flock,  which  surrounds  the  seeds,  has  been  used, 
in  Germany  and  in  France,  as  wadding ;  and  it  has  also  been  manufactured 
into  cloth,  hats,  and  paper ;  but  the  expense  of  collecting  it,  and  the  want 
of  length  and  elasticity  in  the  fibre,  occasioned  the  manufacture  to  be  given 
up.  In  Kamtschatka,  and  in  Norway,  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes  under 
the  necessity  of  drying  the  inner  bark,  and  grinding  it,  in  order  to  mix  it 
with  their  oatmeal.  (See  Laing's  Norway.)  The  flowers  are  much  sought 
after  by  bees.  In  landscape-gardening,  the  tree  is  valuable  for  particular 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  great  bulk  of  its  head, 
and  die  striking  effect  of  its  dark  red  flowers  in  early  spring ;  but  it  is  unfit 
for  grounds  which  are  not  of  considerable  extent,  unless  when  treated  as  a 
pollard  or  dwarf. 

Poetical  and  mythoiSgical  Allusions.  According  to  Ovid,  when  Phaethon 
borrowed  the  chariot  and  horses  of  the  sun,  and  by  his  heedless  driving  set 
half  the  world  on  fire,  he  was  hurled  from  the  chariot  by  Jupiter  into  the  Po, 
where  he  was  drowned ;  and  his  sisters,  the  Heliades,  wandering  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  were  changed  into  trees ;  but,  whether  these  trees  were  poplars 
or  alders,  the  poets  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
poplar  consists  in  there  being  abundance  of  black  poplars  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po;  in  the  poplar,  in  common  with  many  other  aquatic  trees,  being 
so  surcharged  with  moisture  as  to  have  it  exude  through  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  which  may  thus  literally  be  said  to  weep;  and  in  there  being  no 
tree  on  which  the  sun  shines  more  brightly  than  on  the  black  poplar,  thus 
still  showing  gleams  of  parental  affection  to  the  only  memorial  left  of  the 
unhappy  son  whom  his  fondness  had  contributed  to  destroy. 

M  And  eke  those  tree*,  in  whose  transformed  hue, 
•  The  SunYjad  daughters  wailed  the  rash  decay 

Of  Phaethon,  whose  limbs  with  lightnings  rent. 
They  gathering  up,  with  sweet  tears  did  lament.  **  Spehbm. 

The  quivering  of  the  leaves  of  the  black  poplar,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  sun  dances  on  their  smooth  surfaces',  have  made  them  afford  to  the 
poets  joyous  images,  of  activity  and  beauty.  Homer,  speaking  of  Penelope's 
handmaids,  says :  — 

•*  Some  ply  the  loom ;  their  busy  fingers  move 
Like  poplar  leaves  when  sepbyr  fans  the  grove."     Pora*s  Odgvacy,  book  vii. 

And  a  Spanish  poet  compares  the  tree  to  his  lady's  hair :  — 

•  Each  wind  that  breathes,  gallantly  here  and  there 
Waves  the  fine  gold  of  her  disorderM  hair. 
As  a  gteen  poplar  leaf  in  wanton  play 
Dances  for  joy  at  rosy  break  of  day.*1  Wtmifa  GarcOssto, 

Soil,  Situation,  $c.  For  the  tree  to  attain  a  large  size,  the  soil  ought  to  be 
good,  though  it  need  not  be  deep ;  more  especially  if  it  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  water.  In  such  situations,  the  black  poplar  forms  a  very  profitable 
pollard  tree;  and  it  is  often  so  planted  and  treated  in  France  and  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  props  for  vines.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  truncheons. 

Insects,  Diseases,  fa.    The  black  poplar  is  famous  among  naturalists  for 
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producing  a  sort  of  galls,  or  protuberances,  of  various  shapes  and  sixes,  on 
its  leaves  and  branches,  which  have  been  usually  mistaken  for  the  lodgments 
of  worms  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  an  ichneumon  fly :  but  they  are,  in  reality, 
produced  from  the  operations  of  a  viviparous  species  of  A4phis(A.  pfjpuli),  for 
the  bringing  up  of  its  offspring.  .  These  galls  are  of  the  bladder  kind,  being 
usually  skinned  over,  and  more  or  less  hollow  within,  not  woody,  as  those 
of  the  oak,  &c.  They  proceed  from  different  parts  of  the  plant,  some  from 
the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  and  many  from  the  young  shoots :  they  are  very 
various  in  figure,  some  being  roundish,  others  oblong,  others  crooked  and 
contorted  in  various  directions,  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  figure  of  horns, 
like  those  of  Pistacia  TWebf nthua  (p.  547. ),  and  of  the  same  origin.  (Rect'i 
Ct/clopadia,)  (/redo  populina  Peri.,  a  kind  of  hypodermous  fungus,  has  been 
found  on  the  leaves  of  this  species. 

SlalUtict — Rcconkd  Trrrl.  Eveljn  mention!  anne  itmlrir  and  Knight  black  poplara  in  Cheebire, 
(bat  fielded  boarda  and  plankl  ,L  by  lorae  preferred  to  oak  for  their  whlteneaa  and  lajting,  where 
thef  lie  dry."  AI  Alloa  Houar,  ir  s  tree,  between  Srt.,aDd  4ft  from  the  ground, 

fined  13ft.  or  14ft;  and  at  South fleM,  In  Fife,  one  about  twenty  yean  old,  Id  1819,  meaaured  7  A. 
I  In.  In  girt.  (Sow.)  A  tree  In  the  garden  of  Arquebuae,  at  Dijon,  meaaursd.  In  Will,  !]  ft.  in  dr. 
■  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  had  an  ample  head  ;  and,  though  the  trunk  waa  ulcerated 
a,  It  appeared  aa  It  it  would  lire  fur  man*  yean,  though  it  waa  then  of  great  age. 
naaaured  In  IS3S,  by  L.  W.DUlwyn,  Eiq., exceeded  SO  ft.  In  circumference,  all  It 

a  of  London,  at  Ham  Home,  Earn,  It  li  7t(l.  high, 

Jit;  In  the  ground!  or  Lambeth  Palace,  between  70  ft. 

.  „        h,  though  aurroundod  by  amoke  toiuch  anexlentai  to  Injure 

at  of  the  other  treea  in  the  garden.    In  the  lale  of  Wight,  In  Wllklnt'i  Nuraery,  Newport,  10 

yean  planted,  it  ii  £5  ft.  high.  In  the  Ilk  of  Jetaey,  In  Saunden'a  Nuraery,  10  roan  planted. 
It  USOIthlfh,  the  diameter  oft  iiu  or  the  head  lift.   In  Wlltihlre,  at  Wnrdour 

Caaue.50  yean  old.lt  li70it  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
Oft.  andofOiehaad  99ft;  In  Chnhlre    —"• "--*-    " 


ir  the  otd  bridge  or 

..  _.  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I. sit,  "a 
and  nearly  tree  "  (aee  M-  1514.  to  a  acaie  of  50  ft  to  1  Id., 
copied  from  Strolfi  VIM)  j  Id  Worceatenhire.  at  Hagler,  » 
yeaia  planted.  It  la  S3  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Kirkcudtmrht 
■  hlre,  at  St  Mary'.  Lie,  it  l>  75  ft  hlsli.  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  Sift.,  and  of  the  head  40ft.  j  In  Hadalnatonahlre,  at 
Tyoninsham.  It  kr  US  ft  high,  the  dumecef  or  the  trunk  ttft, 
and  of  [he  head  S7  ft  ;  In  Romhlre,  at  Rrahan  CarUe.it  i< 
8*ft  high,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  9  ft.,  and  of  the  head  ', 
93ft    In  Ireland,  In  the  GlaanerlD  Botanic  Garden,  J6  jeara 

Ctcit,  It li 50 ft.  high.     In  France,  atToulon,  In  the  Botanic 
len.30  lean  pUrrtod,  it  la  50ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  B  ft. 


.    ... leEngllahG .. 

hlgh.thedluneteTof  thr  Lrunkf  It.  anil  the  head  14  !L  In  Sweden, at  Lund,  In  the 
It  L  72  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  £1  In.,  and  of  the  bead  IS  (t  In  Italy, 
Monaa,  30  yean  old,  It  H  SO  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S|  ft,  and  (he  dlamei 

3  8.  P.  (n.)  canadensis  Alicia.    The  Canadian  Poplar. 


: ;  Peuplicr  de  Canada 
■a.     WUIdrliuw  haa  no 


».,;  N.  Amer.SjL.S.B.«S.. 
t,  4.  p.  8CC1,  J"wra*  Ft.  AmtT.  Sept.,  3.  p.  Big.,  Sprnu.  Snf.  Vtg., 
F.  monitifeta  Hart.  Par.,   Kmr.  Cam,  Ac.  |  Cotton-wood, 


Xagroaraga.     Mich.  Alb.,  J  t.  11.  ;  North  Amer.  SrL,  E.  t  S6  ;  and  txitfig.  1515. 

.Spec.  Char,,  4r.  Young  branch  angled.  Petiole  compressed.  Disk  of  leaf 
roundish  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  eubcordate  at  the  base,  where  there  are 
glands,  serrated  with  unequal  teeth,  glabrous.  {Punk.)  The  branches  are 
angular,  and  the  angles  form  whitish  lines,  which  persist  even  in  the  adult 
age  of  the  tree.  The  trunk  is  furrowed,  even  in  old  age ;  less  so  than  that 
of  P.  angulata.  more  so  than  that  of  P.  monillfera.  The  young  buds  are 
gummy.  The  catkins  of  the  female  are  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  long.  (  M.  de  Fm- 
caidt:  and  Mich.r.  in  A".  Amer,  Syl.)     It  is  found  wild  in  North  America,  in 
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high  rocky  places  between  Canada  and  Virginia,  and 
about  the  western  lakes ;  where  it  forms  a  tree  from 
70  ft.  to  80  ft.  high.  (Pursh.)  When  introduced  is 
uncertain ;  the  P.  laevigata  of  Aiton,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  this  plant,  and  of  which  there  are 
plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  and  in 
Loddiges's  arboretum,  being  a  variety  of  P.  tremula. 
It  flowers  in  March  and  April.  According  to  Micbaux, 
the  trunk  of  the  Canadian  poplar  is  furrowed,  even 
in  its  old  age,  as  well  as  on  its  young  branches.  It  is 
remarkably  hardy,  growing  in  the  Atlantic  states,  on 
the  river  Missouri,  1500  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi;  while  the  Carolina  poplar  (P. 
angulata),  which  is  often  confounded  with  it,  is  not 
found  above  100  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers;  and  its 
annual  shoots  are  frozen,  both  there  and  in  Europe,  by  a  degree  of  cold 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  effect  on  those  of  P.  canadensis. 
In  Britain,  the  Canadian  poplar  used  to  be  very  commonly  propagated  in 
nurseries,  and  extensively  introduced  into  plantations ;  but,  within  the  last 
30  years,  the  black  Italian  poplar  (P.  monilffera)  has  been  substituted  fpr  it. 
Bosc  says  that  the  Canadian  poplar  approaches  nearer  to  P.  nigra  than 
any  other  species,  and  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  poplars  for  planting,  where 
the  production  of  timber,  with  a  view  to  profit,  is  the  object.  This  cor- 
responds perfectly  with  the  character  of  P.  monilffera  in  this  country, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  an  improved  variety  of  P.  canadensis.  The 
natural  uses  of  the  tree  are  the  same  as  those  of  P.  nigra ;  the  young  shoots 
being  given  to  horses,  as  their  food,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the 
branches  being  eaten  by  beavers.  The  Canadian  poplar  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  'wood,  about  18  in.  long,  put  in  during  autumn.  "  It  is 
remarkable,"  Bosc  observes,  "  that  the  first  shoots  produced  from  these 
cuttings  are  always  curved  at  the  lower  extremity ;  though  in  a  few  years 
this  curvature  entirely  disappears.  The  same  thine,"  he  says, "  takes  place 
with  the  cuttings  of  P.  monilffera."  The  fine  poplar  avenues  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles  are  formed  or  this  species. 

Statistics.  In  England,  in  the  environs  of  London,  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  14  years  planted, 
it  is  SO  ft.  high  :  in  Surrey,  at  Walton  upon  Thames,  42  yean  planted,  it  is  110  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  Go  ft ;  in  Worcestershire,  at  Hadsor  House,  22  years  planted, 
it  is  55  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Oogar  House,  it  is  100  ft  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2  ft  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft  In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  in  the  Cullenswood  Nursery, 
10  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft  high  ;  in  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  SO  years  planted,  it  is  70  ft 
high.  In  Belgium,  at  Ghent,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  100  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  WBrlitz, 
GO  years  old,  it  is  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  1}  ft  in  diameter.  In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Munich,  81  years  old,  it  is  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna, 
In  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  60  years  old,  it  is  48  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
17  in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft ;  in  Rosenthal's  Nursery,  20  years  planted,  it  is  53  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  lf  ft,  and  of  the  head  22  ft ;  at  BrUck  on  the  Leytha,  40  years  old,  it  u  70  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  36  ft 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5*.  per 
hundred ;  or  single  plants,  of  some  height,  1*.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1 J  franc 
each ;  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

2  9.  P.  (n.)  jetulifoYia  Pursh,    The  Birch-leaved  Poplar. 

Identification.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  619.  ;  Spreng.  Syst  Veg.,  2.  p.  244. 

Synonymes.    P.  nigra  Mick*.  Ft  Amer.  Bor.f  2.  p.  244. ;  P.  huds6nica  Michx.  Arb.t  3.  p.  255.  1 10. 

/.  1.,  North  Amer.  Syi.,  2.  p.  230. ;  P.  hudsoniana  Bosc,  and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  American  black 

Poplar,  Amer. ;  Peuplier  de  la  Baie  d*  Hudson,  Fr. 
The  Sexes.    It  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  the  male  or  female  plant  that  is  in  European  collections. 
Engravings.    Michx.  Arb.,  &  L  10.  f.  1. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  2.  t  96.  f.  1. ;  and  our.%.  1516. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Young  branches  yellow.  Branchlets  hairy  when  young.  Pe- 
tioles yellow,  and  also  hairy  when  young.  Disk  of  leaf  rhomboid,  but  much 
acuminated ;  toothed  in  every  part  of  the  edge ;  hairy  on  the  under  sur- 
face when  voung,  but  afterwards  glabrous.  (Pursh.)  The  catkins  are 
4  in.  to  5  in.  long,  and  destitute  of  the  hairs  which  surround  those  of  several 
other  species.  (Michx.  jun.)    A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  or 
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40ft.,  with  a  trunk  12  in.  or  15  in.  in  diameter;  found 
by  Michatix  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hudson,  a  little 
above  Albany ;  and  by  Pursh  about  Lake  Ontario. 
Judging  from  the  plants  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  Michaux's  figure,  we  have  do  doubt 
whatever  of  its  being,  like  P.  canadensis,  merely  a  variety 
of  P.  nigra.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  distinct;  and,  being 
a  small,  neat,  deep-green-leaved  tree,  well  deserves  a 
place  in  collections. 

siaiitUet.  In  England,  In  DeTonahlre,  it  EndiMgfc  Cottage,  Is  yeeri 
planted,  il  li.Wft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Win.,  and  of  the  held 
ltd.  ;  in  Bin:kiimW,<lii,..,  »[  Temple  (low,  40  ;eua  planted,  it  II  fiO  It 
i.,,.i.   ik..  i;      "Lr.rii.t[lnj  £jj_(  and  of  the  head  30R.  Price  of  planu 


S  10.  P.  monili'veba    Ait.      The  Necklace-bearing,  or  Mack   Italian, 
Poplar. 

j  Wiild.  Arti.iSS.,  Sp.  PL,  i  p.  80S. ;  Pun"  Fl.. 

r.,  OH.  Sol.  (Ml.,  torn.  B.  p.  400.,  Wwn.  Com 

HI:.,  p.  339.  ;  /'.  corolin^naii  .ifnct  FKriamj;,  Ml., 
'..edit.  1836;  P.  nigra  atnrrlcana  Hid.  ;  P.  acla- 

rj-bearing,  Poplar,  Mill,  ;  Pcuphtr  SuiiK.'f'euplier 


IV  Jewt.    Both  iexet  are  frequent  In  Briltib  coilecBona,  but  the  male  li  moat  abundant   Both  are 
In  the  London  Horticultural  Sodetya  Garden.    The  female  U  figured  and  dcicribed  bj  Wation 

our  Jig.  1S17.1  and  the  pMMa  of  tab  tree  In  our  bit  Volume. 
Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Shoot  more  or  less  angular.  Branch  round.  Petiole 
slender,  compressed  in  the  upper  part  |  in  some  leaves,  shorter  than  the 
disk,  in  others  longer.  Disk  deltoid,  glanded  at  the  base,  which  is  sub- 
cordate  in  some  leaves,  and  very  obtusely  wedge-shaped  in  others;  tip1 
acute ;  edge  seriated  all  round,  except  in  the  central  part  of  the  base,  and 
at  the  acute  tip,  the  teeth  have  incurved  points;  glabrous,  except  in  the 
edge,  which,  at  least  when  the  leaf  is  growing,  is  ctliate ;  edge  ultimately, 
and  perhaps  early,  gristly.  Male  flowers  about  30.  in  a  catkin,  upon  pe- 
dicels. Bractea  glabrous.  Stamens  16,  3  little  longer  than  the  corolla. 
Female  flowers  about  40  in  a  catkin.  Stigmas  4,  dilated,  jagged.  (Pursh, 
Wats.,  Mich*.,  Spreng.,  and  obs.)  It  is  rather  doubtful  to  what  country 
this  poplar  is  indigenous :  Canada  is  given  as  its  native  country  in  the 
Hortia  Kemenat  i  but,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  native 
of  Virginia.  Michaux,  jun.,  states  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  ever  found 
it  wild  in  America;  and  Pursh  adds  that  he  has  only  seen  it  in  that 
country  in  gardens.  According  to  the  Ifortui  Kewemii,  it  was  introduced 
into  Britain  by  Dr.  John  Hope,  in  1773.  It  is  a  tree,  according  to  Pursh, 
from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high  in  America ;  but  in  Britain  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  100  ft.  or  180  ft.,  or  upwards ;  flowering  in  March,  and  ripening  its  seeds 
about  the  middle  of  May. 
Varietiet. 

1  P.  m.  2  Lhidleykna  Sooth ;  the  new  waved-leaved  Poplar,  Horl. ;  has 
rather  larger  leaves  than  the  species,  and  they  are  somewhat  more 
undulated.     The  plant  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den is  13  ft.  high. 
S"  P.  m.3/dthtvariegdtuHort.  —  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  is  between  30ft.  and  40ft.  high;  but  its  variegation  is  by 
no  means  conspicuous,  except  in  early  spring. 
Description,  S[c.    P.  monilffera  is  the  most  rapid-growing  of  all  the  poplars ; 
and  its  timber  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  quality  to  that  of  any  other  species. 
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It  cornea  into  leaf,  in  the  climate  of  London, 

in  the  last  week  of  April,  or  in  the  beginning 

of  May ;  about  which  time  the  male  catkins 

have  chiefly  dropped  off.     The  cottony  seed 

is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  so 

abundant,  even  in  young  trees,  as  to  cover  the 

ground  under  them  like  a  fall  of  enow.   When 

young,  the  tree  shoot*  up  with  a  strong  erect 

stem,  which  is  much  less  liable  to  put  out 

timber-like  branches  than  any  other  poplar 

whatever,  except  P.  fastigiata  and  P.  balsa- 

mlfera.    The  rate  of  growth,  in  the  climate  of 

London,  on  good  soil,  is  between  30  ft.  and 

40  ft.  in  7  years ;  and  even  in  Scotland  it  has 

attained  the  height  of  70  ft.  in  16  years.  There 

appears  to  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  native 

of  America ;  but,  as  Pursh  has  only  seen  jt  in 

gardens  there,  and  neither  Michaux  nor  his 

father  had  ever  seen  it  there  at  all,  we  think  it  probably  only  a  cultivated 

variety  of  P.  canadensis ;  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  comes  so  near  the 
P.  nigra  of  Britain,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  are  not  specifically  dif- 
ferent.  P.monillfera  was  introduced  into  England  in  177S,from  Canada;  but, 

as  it  is  figured  in  Abbott  and  Smith's  Natural  Hutory  of  Georgia*  vol.  ii.  t-71., 

it  appears  to  be  also  a  native  of  that  country.     After  its  first  introduction,  it 

does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  cultivated  for  some  years,  when  it  was 

brought  into  notice  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Dickson  and  Co.,  of  Hasendeanbum 
Nursery,  under  the  name  of  the  black  Italian  poplar.  Its  history  under  this  name 

is  thus  given  in  Pontey's  Profitable  Planter .-  —  Messrs,  Dickson  obtained  the 
plant  from  a  gentleman  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  had  received  it  from  his 

son,  then  residing  in  North  America.     Mr.  Archibald  Dickson  then  travelled 

for  the  firm  through  most  of  the  northern  districts  of  England ;  and,  having 
a  high  opinion  of  this  poplar,  of  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  procure  a 
stock  of  plants,  he  recommended  it  every  where.  The  name  of  the  black 
Italian  poplar  he  accounted  for  to  Mr.  Pontey,  by  saying  that  he  bad  learned 
that  this  sort  of  poplar  was  common  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  America.  Mr. 
Pontey  adds,  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Dickson's  statement :  "  As  I  can  now 
recollect  his  having  so  recommended  the  article,  and  also  having  bought  our 
first  stock  from  him,  in  or  about  the  year  1787, 1  have,  therefore,  good  reason 
to  suppose  his  account  is  in  every  respect  accurate :  indeed,  it  stands  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  age  of  the  trees  found  on  the  southern  verge,  and  within  his 
route,  as  they  are  much  older  than  those  to  the  south  of  it;  and,  therefore,  I 
think  Messrs.  Dickson  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  first  recommended  and 
disseminated  a  tree,  the  rapid  growth  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  being  highly 
ornamental,  will  prove  of  essential  benefit  to  the  country."  (Pontey'i  Prof. 
Planter,  p.  218.)  This  was  written  in  1813,  when  Mr'.  Pontey  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  book ;  and  the  black  Italian  poplar  has,  since  that 
period,  been  far  more  extensively  planted  in  Britain  than  any  other  species 
or  variety  of  the  genua.  Notwithstanding  this  evidence  in  favour  of  its  being 
■  a  native  of  North  America,  we  think  (as  we  believe  all  the  white-barked  pop- 
lars, such  as  P.  nigra,  P.  canade"nsis,  P.  Aetutefolia,  P.  fastigiata,  and  P.  angu- 
lata,  to  be  different  forms  of  one  species)  that  P.  monillfera  may  have  been 
originated  in  Italy  or  Switzerland,  and  carried  out  to  North  America;  and,  if 
to,  this  will  readily  account  foe  the  English  name  of  black  Italian,  the 
American  name,  mentioned  by  Michaux  and  Browne,  of  Swiss  poplar,  anil  the 
French  name  of  Peuplier  Suisse.  We  have  heard  of  a  plant  of  P.  fastigiata, 
which  appears  to  be  throwing  out  a  side  branch  of  P.  monilifera ;  but  we  are 
not  authorised  at  present  to  state  any  particulars  respecting  it.  The  female 
catkins  of  the  two  kinds  appear  so  much  alike,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  of  their  identity  as  species. 
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FropaHa  and  Vtet,  Soil,  Propagation,  $c.  The  wood  may  be  applied  to 
the  lane  purposes  as  that  of  the  species  previously  described ;  but,  being  of 
larger  dimensions,  it  may  be  considered  as  better  fitted  for  being  used  in  build- 
ings. Pontcy  observes  that  the  tree  is  not  only  an  astonishingly  quick  grower, 
but  that  its  stem  U  remarkably  straight ;  and  that,  with  very  trifling  attention 
to  side  pruning,  it  may  be  kept  clear  of  branches  to  any  required  height.  For 
these  reasons,  he  considers  it  the  most  profitable  of  all  trees  to  plant  in  masses 
in  a  fertile  soil,  rather  moist.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  describes  the  tree  as  very 
hardy  in  Britain,  and  valuable  for  planting  in  exposed  situations,  or  on  poor 
sandy  soil ;  but  he  adds  that  the  female  tree  is  objectionable,  the  down  of 
the  seeds  being  a  great  nuisance,  particularly  near  houses ;  as  it  sticks  to 
clothes  and  furniture  in  a  most  troublesome  manner.  Hence,  the  male 
trees  should  be  selected,  not  only  for  planting  near  a  house,  but  wherever 
ornament  is  the  main  object ;  as  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  red,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance,  are  as  ornamental  as  those  of  P.  nigra;  while 
the  female  Sowers  of  both  species  are  comparatively  inconspicuous,  and  the 
seeds  alike  cottony  and  troublesome.  Were  every  cottager  to  grow  his  own 
fuel,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  that  would  succeed  so  well  for  that  purpose, 
on  a  small  spot  of  ground,  as  P.  tnonilffera.  (See  Card.  Mao.,  vol.  vi. 
p.  146.)  Cuttings  of  the  black  Italian  poplar  root  more  freely  than  those 
of  the  Canadian  poplar;  and  this,  indeed,  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  important  differences  between  the  two  trees.  The  caterpillars 
of  one  of  the  bombyddeous  moths,  belonging  to  the  genus  Cerura,  and  re- 
garded (correctly?)  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  as  identical  with  the  English  C. 
furcula,  the  kitten  moth,  (Abb.  and  Smith,  In*,  of  Georgia,  t.  71.,  and  our 
Jig.  1518.)  feed  on  this  poplar,  both  in  America  and  Europe.     The  cater- 


pillar (a),  which  is  green  and  brown,  when  disturbed,  shoots  out  of  the  end  of 
Us  forked  tail  two  soil  orange-coloured  threads.  Early  in  August,  having 
become  much  larger  (i),  it  sheds  its  skin,  and  turns  green  striped  with  white. 
In  a  few  days,  it  encloses  itself  in  a  case  made  of  chips  of  the  wood  (c), 
which  it  attaches  to  a  branch,  and  which  looks  somewhat  like  a  slug,  out  of 
which  the  moth  (of)  makes  its  escape  at  one  end. 

statlitici.    tUankiTrat. 
Richard  Atkinaon  Of  Hui'  ' 
and  containing  46  cubic  i 
iiibioil  oTcoane  gTarnL    J 
in  very  wtt  toll,  I9reuib_.. 
■w.tlliMlt,  p,Slft)     Bene,  In  IB* 
Plantaa:  but  they  have  lince  ben  cut  uuwu. 

E*i»bf  Trea.    In  England,  at  Svoo.  It  *  KKft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  Sin.,  andodha 
head  as  ft. ;  at  Han  Home,  Eun,  li  U 1W  ft.  high,  dlameterol  the  trunk  3  ft.  Bin.,  and  ofthabead 
mt"-  at  York  Houae,  Twickenham.  WTcanokT.  It  li  BOft.  hiRh,  disnudi'r  «f  the  trunk  18  in.,  and 
head  tOft.  {  In  Deronahlre,  at  Byitock  Park,  13  yean  nianted.  It  la  40  ft.  high ;  in  Donet. 
at  Melburr  Park,  *Sveara  planted.  It  ia  m  ft,  high,  diameter  of  tho  trunk  Tin.,  and  of  (ha 
Jflft  :  In  Hampiflin,  at  Strath  fleldaave.  It  i>  ltiftft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Sit  in  diameter  [  In 
•etahlre,  at  Nettlecoaabe,  13  roan  plantad,  it  la  MIL  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft. 
"    fUK  bend  Sift.:  In  SuriM,  atBegahot  Park,  £2  yean  old,  it  la  55  ft.  high,  hi  Chufllre, 

.11   ,i <— -  . it  U  Sift,  high  (  In  Denbigh  if,  ire,  at  Uanbede  Hall. SO  jean  planted. 

a,  at  Latham  Houae,  88  yaan  planted,  It  li  77  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
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of  the  trunks,  ft,  and  of  the  head  57  ft;  in  Monmouthshire,  at  Dowlais  House.  10  yean  planted, 
it  U  Soft,  high;  in . Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  85  years  idanted,  is  90ft  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  90  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft  In  Scotland,  in  the  Experimental  Garden,  In-rerleith,  9  years 
planted,  it  is  23  ft  high  ;  in  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel,  13  years  planted,  it  is  44  ft  high ;  in  Lanark- 
shire, in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  16  years  planted,  it  is  60  ft  high  ;  in  Roxburghshire, 
near  Hawick,  one  tree,  59  years  planted,  has  a  clear  trunk  of  55  ft,  which  girts  6  ft  S  in.,  and  con. 
tains  130  ft  of  timber :  another  tree,  63  years  planted,  has  a  clear  trunk  of  55  ft,  with  a  main 
girt  of  6ft  11  in.,  and  contains  164ft  of  timber;  in  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  15  years 
planted,  it  is  36  ft  high  ;  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  or  the  Dollar  Institution,  IS  years 

{Wanted,  it  is  40ft  high;  in  Perthshire,  in  Dickson  and  TurnbuITs  Nursery,  65  years  planted, 
t  is  73 ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sift,  and  of  the  head  48 ft    In  Ireland,  in  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden,  5  years  planted,  it  is  16  ft  high.    In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  Rosenthal's  Nursery, 
.  16  years  old,  it  is  33  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the  head  27  ft.     In  Bavaria, 
at  Munich,  in  the  English  Garden,  SO  years  planted,  it  is  50  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
SO  in.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft 

2  1 1.  P.  fastigiavta.     The  fastigiate,  or  Lombardy,  Poplar. 

Identification.    Desf.  Hist  Arb.,  1 2.  p,  465. 

Sunonymc*.  P.  dilatata  Ait.  Hart.  Kew.t  ed.  1.,  a  p.  406.,  ed.  2.,  5.  p.  S96.,  WiiltL  Arb.,  829.,  Sp. 
PLt  4.  p.  804.,  Spreng.  Sytt.  Veg.%  2.  p.  244. ;  P.  nigra  Itaiiea  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  2.  p.  141. ;  P.  italics 
Mameh  Weiseentt.  79.  ;  P.  itaUca  dflatata  Wilid.  i  P.  pyramidata  HorU  ;  P.  pann6nica  Jaea. ; 
P.  Italics  var.  carolinlmis  Burgadorf;  Cypress  Poplar,  Turin  Poplar, Po  Poplar;  Peuplier  d'ltaue, 
Peuplier  pyramidal,  Fr. ;  Lombardische  Pappel,  Italianische  Pappel,  Qer. ;  Pioppo  Cypresso,  ItaL 

The  Sores.  Plants  of  the  male  are  plentiful  in  England.  The  female  is  known  to  be  extant  in  Lorn, 
bardy,  whence  we  have  received  dried,  specimens  and  seeds  in  November,  1836.  (See  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xiL)    M.  C.  A.  Fischer,  inspector  of  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  Gottlngen,  found,  In 
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*  fig.  152a,  a  represents  the  female  catkins  with  the  blossoms  expanded ;  6,  the  female  catkins  with 
seeds  ripe ;  c,  a  portion  of  the  female  catkin  of  the  natural  sise ;  d,  a  single  flower  of  the  natural 
slse ;  and  e,  a  single  flower  magnified. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    A  very  distinct  kind,  having  the  form  of  the  cypress  tree, 

•  from  its  branches  being  gathered  together  about  the  stem.  (Wffld.)  Petiole 
compressed.    Disk  of  leaf  deltoid,  wider  than  long,  crenulated  in  the  whole 

-  of  the  edge,  even  the  base;  glabrous  upon  both  surfaces.  (Ait.  HorU  Kew., 
and  Spreng.)  Leaves  in  the  bud  involutely  folded.  A  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  120  ft.,  and  sometimes  to  150  ft.  Introduced 
from  Italy  into  Britain  about  1758,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April. 
(Ait.  HorU  Kew.) 

Description,  $c.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
other  trees  of  this  genus  by  its  tall  narrow  form,  and  by  the  total  absence  of 
horizontal  branches.  The  trunk  is  twisted,  and  deeply  furrowed;  and  the 
wood,  which  is  small  in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  tree,  is  of  little  worth  or  duration,  being 
seldom  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  of  its  being  sawn 
up  into  boards  of  a  useful  width.  The  leaves  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  P.  nigra,  and  the  female  catkins  to 
those  of  P.  monilf fera ;  the  male  catkins  resemble  those 
of  P.  nigra,  and  have  red  anthers,  but  are  considerably 
more  slender.  One  difference  between  P.  fastigiata  and 
P,  nigra  is,  that  the  former  produces  suckers,  though  not 
in  any  great  abundance;  while  the  latter  rarely  produces 
any*  P.  fastigiata,  also,  in  the  climate  of  London,  pro- 
trudes its  leaves  eight  or  ten  days  sooner  than  P.  nigra. 
The  male  catkins  of  P.  fastigiata,  wetted  and  laid  upon 
paper,  stain  it  of  a  deep  green.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
P.  fastigiata,  when  planted  in  a  loamy  soil,  near  water, 
is  very  rapid.  In  the  village  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxford- 
shire, a  tree,  planted  by  a  man  who,  in  1835,  was  still 
living  in  a  cottage  near  it,  was  125  ft.  high,  having  been 
planted  about  50  years.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  but  of 
short  duration ;  for,  though  a  tree  from  one  of  the  original 
cuttings  brought  home  by  Lord  Rochford  still  exists  in  a  vigorous  state  at 
Purser's  Cross,  yet  the  trees  at  Blenheim,  and  other  places,  planted  about 
the  same  time,  or  a  few  years  afterwards,  are  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Geography,  History,  $c.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  considered,  by  Signor 
Manetti  and  others,  as  wild  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Lombardy,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po;  because  it  has  been  observed  that,  when  that  river  overflows  its 
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banks,  and  carries  off  part  of  tbe  surface  soil,  ao  as  to  expose  that  which  has 
lain  covered  for  many  yearn,  "  a  great  quantity  of  black  poplars  always  spring 
cypress,  or  Lombardy,  poplars.     (Gard. 


up  ;  and  among  tl 


re  many  of  the  cypress,  o  .... 

Mag.,  vol.  xi).  p.  569.)  Signer  Manetti,  from  whom  we  quote,  adds :  "  These 
seeds  have  lain  buried  in  tbe  soil  for  many  years,  and  were,  no  doubt,  produced 
by  the  forests  which  once  covered  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  found  in  many  places."  (Ibid.)  To  us  it  appears  not  impro- 
bable, that  the  plants  alluded  to  may  have  sprung  up  from  seeds  distributed 
by  the  winds  the  same  season,  as  tbe  fresh  soil  would  form  a  very  favourable 
nidus  for  their  reception.  The  Lombardy,  or  cypress,  poplar  is  said  to  be  also  a 
native  of  Persia  and  the  Himalayas,  and  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Avicenna. 
Morier  found  it  abundant  in  Persia ;  of  which  country  Bosc  and  some  other 
botanists  consider  it  a  native,  and  thence  to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy. 
The  first  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars  planted  there,  Bosc  observes,  was 
between  Milan  and  Pavia;  and  tbe  date  of  this  avenue  could,  doubtless,  be 
obtained  from  the  municipal  documents  of  either  or  both  of  these  cities.  It 
is  singular,  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  was  not  introduced  into  Tuscany  till 
1605;  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  us  strongly  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position of  its  not  being  indigenous  to  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy. 
So  remarkable  a  tree  could  not  Dave  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Roman  agri- 
cultural writers ;  and  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  recorded  by  Pliny,  if  it 
had  been  known  in  Europe  in  his  day.      Into  France  it  was  introduced  in 
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1749;  and,  judging  from  the  trees  between  Carlsruhe  and  Durlach,  it  must 
have  found  its  way  about  the  same  time  into  Germany.  The  first  trees  im- 
ported into  France  were  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of  Montargis ; 
and  the  first  avenue  formed  in  Germany  was  that  between  Carlsruhe  and  Dur- 
lach, described  in  p.  147.  Extensive  avenues  of  this  tree  have  since  been 
Elanted  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Every  traveller  in  Prussia  must 
ave  observed  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin.  According  to  the  Hortus 
Kewensis,  it  was  introduced  into  England  about  1758,  by  the  Earl  of  Roch- 
ford,  from  Turin,  where  he  was  ambassador ;  and  he  planted  it  at  St.  Osyth's, 
in  Essex,  in  which  county  this  poplar  is  said  still  to  go  by  his  name.  Dr. 
Walker  states  that  cuttings  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  were  first  brought  to 
London  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  in  the  year  1763;  and,  according  to  others, 
the  plant  was  first  imported  as  part  of  the  package  of  some  statuary,  sent  to 
Whitton,  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  began  to  plant  in  1720,  and  died  in 
1761.  (See  p.  57.)  Cuttings  irom  the  trees  raised  by  Lord  Hertford  were 
sent  to  New  Posso,  in  Tweeddale,  in  1765;  and  the  tree  was  also  extensively 
distributed  in  Scotland,  some  years  afterwards,  by  Lord  Gardenstone,  who 
brought  the  cuttings  direct  from  Italy  (See  his  Travelling  Memorandums.) 
The  tree  has  since  been  generally  planted  throughout  Europe,  chiefly  as  an 
avenue, or  roadside,  tree;  or  as  an  ornamental  tree  among  houses  in  towns; 
but  in  part,  also,  for  its  timber. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood,  according  to  Manetti,  is  inferior  to  that  of  P. 
nigra ;  but  it  will  do  very  well  for  packing-cases.  The  branches,  he  adds,  are 
of  very  little  use  either  for  fuel  or  vine-props ;  and,  in  consequence,  its  culture 
as  a  useful  tree  in  Lombardy  is  now  very  generally  abandoned  in  favour  of  that  of 
P.  nigra.  (Gard.Mag.,  voLxiL  p.  570.)  When  Arthur  Young  travelled  in  Italy, 
he  found  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  grew  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  in  8  years ;  and 
that  in  12  years  it  was  fit  to  cut  down  for  building  purposes.  Rafters,  small 
beams,  studs,  boards,  &c,  brushed  over  with  coal  tar  and  brick-dust,  laid  on 
hot,  have  stood  sixteen  years  without  the  least  decay.  In  twenty  years,  he 
says,  the  tree  will  produce  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  which,  being  cut  down,  is 
sawn  green  into  thin  boards,  J  in.  or  a  ^in.  in  thickness,  for  packing-cases, 
and  similar  uses.  All  the  vessels  in  which  grapes  were  carried  home  from 
the  vineyards  were  formerly  made  of  Lombardy  poplar  planks,  about  2  in. 
thick ;  but  they  are  now  formed  of  the  wood  of  P.  nigra.  Such  vessels 
last  30  or  40  years ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  lightness,  are  manageable, 
however  large  and  long  they  may  be.  A  4-wheeled  cart  is,  in  general, 
covered  with  one  of  them ;  and  it  contains  about  15  cwt.  of  grapes.  In 
France,  both  the  Lombardy  and  black  Italian  poplars  are  formed  into 
fences  by  being  planted  when  the  plants  are  about  6  ft.  high,  in  lines 
6  in.  apart.  The  stems  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  rod,  about  3  ft. 
from  the  ground ;  and  a  fence  is  thus  produced  the  first  season.  After  the 
trees  composing  the  fence  have  grown  five  or  six  years,  they  are  cut  down,  and 
afford  a  very  considerable  bulk  of  timber*,  fit  for  slight  agricultural  buildings, 
fencing,  and  fuel.  In  some  cases,  the  trees,  instead  of  being  cut  down,  are 
thinned,  and  those  that  remain  are  suffered  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  not 
being  cut  down  till  the  expiration  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  but  this  mode 
is  only  followed  when  the  fields  enclosed  are  of  such  a  size  as  not  to  be 
injured  by  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

In  Britain,  the  great  use  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  as  a  tree  for  planting 
among  houses,  and  where  it  is  required  to  form  a  contrast  with  round-headed 
trees  in  ornamental  plantations.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in 
streets,  and  among  houses  in  towns  and  villages ;  from  the  little  space  occu- 
pied by  its  branches,  which  are  compressed  about  the  trunk,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  walls,  nor  to  obstruct  the  access  of  light  to  the  windows. 
The  next  best  poplars  for  this  purpose  are  the  balsam  and  Ontario  poplars ; 
and  the  observations  which  we  are  about  to  quote  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the 
Lombardy  poplar  in  scenery  will  also  apply,  in  some  degree,  to  these  two 
species.     The  employment  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  for  contrasting  with 
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round-headed  trees  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  John  Thompson,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Gardener1!  Magazine ;  of  which  paper  the  following  is  an  abs- 
tract, with  some  explanatory  additions :  —  The  Lonibardy  poplar,  considered 
as  a  tall  conical  mass  of  foliage,  becomes  of  great  importance  in  scenery,  when 
contrasted  with  round-headed  trees.  It  is  a  known  rale  in  the  composition 
of  landscape,  that  all  horizontal  lines  should  be  balanced  and  supported  by 
perpendicular  ones ;  and,  hence,  the  bridge  in  fig.  1581.,  displaying  a  long  and 


conspicuous  horizontal  line,  has  its  effect  greatly  increased  by  the  poplars 
planted  on  each  side  of  it.  Not  only  the  lines  of  the  bridge  are  balanced 
and  supported  by  the  upright  poplars,  but  lengthened  and  pleasing  reflec- 
tions from  the  water  are  produced;  which,  breaking  the  horizontal  gleam 
of  light,  not  only  produce  variety  and  richness,  but,  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular  lines  formed  by  the  poplars,  confer  a  degree  of  sublimity 
on  the  picture :  since  it  is  allowed  by  all  writers  on  the  material  sublime, 
from  Burke  to  Dugald  Stewart,  that  gradually  tapering  objects  erf*  great  height 
create  the  emotion  of  sublimity.  This  is  admirably  illustrated  at  Blenheim, 
where  the  poplar  is  an  accompaniment  to  all  the  bridges,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  that  viaduct,  near  Woodstock,  where  the  water  first  enters  the  park; 
this,  seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  bridge,  forms  a  landscape  of 
much  beauty  and  purity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  planting  of  the  island  in  the 
lake  at  Blenheim  is  as  much  at  variance  with  good  taste  as  the  planting  at 
the  bridge  is  conformable  to  it.  It  is  covered  with  tall  poplars,  forming  a  mass 
which  seems  too  big  for  its  base ;  and  which,  from  its  stiff  and  upright  form, 
is  too  strongly  opposed  to  the  varied  outline  of  the  surrounding  wood  and 
water,  and  destroys  all  breadth  of  effect.  How  much  more  agreeable  it  would 
have  been,  to  have  looked  down  from  the  bridge  on  an  island  varied  with 
small  groups  of  well-selected,  low,  round-headed  trees  !  Lonibardy  poplars 
may  be  advantageously  planted  wherever  there  is  a  continuance  of  horizontal 
lines ;  but  they  should  be  so  arranged. as  to  form  a  part  of  those  lines,  and  to 
seem  to  grow  out  of  them,  rather  than  to  break  or  oppose  them  in  loo  abrupt 
a  manner.  In  the  case  of  a  stable  or  other  agricultural  building,  where  the 
principal  mass  extends  in  length,  rather  than  in  height,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
"plant  Lombardy  poplars,  or  other  tall  fhstigbte  trees,  immediately  before  the 
building;  but  they  will  have  a  good  effect  when  placed  at  the  sides,  or  behind 
it,  as  shown  in  j^f.  1522.  This  poplar  is  very  generally  planted  in  front  of 
the  suburban  cottages  and  residences  which  are  to  be  found  within  a  few 
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miles  from  the  metropolis ;  six  or  eight  poplars,  toilet  than  the  house,  often 


with  lilacs  and  other  shrubs,  would  have  formed  subordinate  groups  and 
o  the  house,  and  served  to  increase  its  effect  in  the  landscape.  This 
>r  some  equally  fastigiate  tree,  should  appear  in  all  plantations  and 
at  are  made  with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect;  as  in  jig.  1523.,  where 


Hf 
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the  outline  is  varied  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  plantation.  Masses  of  round- 
headed  trees,  such  as  fig.  1521,,  though  they  might  be  seen  to  advantage  in 
some  situations,  when  grouping  with  cither  objects,  yet,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  are  quite  uninteresting, from  their  dull  and  monotonous  appearance; 
but  add  the  poplars,  as  iujSg.  1524  a.,  and  you  immediately  create  an  interest, 
and  give  a  certain  character  to  the  group,  which  it  did  not  before  possess. 
The  causes  are  these :— The  poplars,  which  are  taller  than  the  other  trees,  are 
so  distributed  as  to  break  the  mass  into  several  groups,  each  terminating  in  « 
point ;  and  the  central  group,  being  larger  than  the  others,  predominates  over 
them,  and  forms  the  mass  into  a  whole.     The  pointed  beads  of  the  Lombard? 


poplars  also  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  round  heads  of  the  other  trees, 
and  break  the  too  uniform  line  exhibited  in  the  sly  outline  of  fig.  152*.  The 
branches  of  the  poplars,  rising  stiffly  upwards,  contrast  with,  and  render  more 
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graceful,  the  horizontal  or  pendent  masses  of  the  round-headed  trees ;  And 
the  stems  of  the  poplars,  being  clear  of  branches  to  a  greater  height  than  the 
other  trees,  form  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  lower  part  of  the  group.  (Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  19.) 

The  admirable  effect  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  when  planted  so  a*  to  contrast 
advantageously  with  horizontal  lines  iu  architecture,  may  be  seen  in  Jig.  1525., 
which  is  a  view  of  the  artificial  ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  in  the  gardens  of 
Schweringen,  in  Baden.  In  this  view  may  be  also  seen  bow  drooping  trees, 
such  as  the  weeping  willow,  may  be  harmonised  with  spiry-topped  trees,  by 
the  intervention  of  round-headed  trees  and  shrubs.  Fig.  1580.  shows  how  easy 
it  is  to  overpower  a  building  by  planting  Lombardy  poplars  near  it ;  this  being 
actually  the  case  at  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  town  of  Carlsruhe,  vis.,  the 
Ettlinger  Thor,  of  which  fig.\b*6  is  a  portrait.  Fig.  1537.,  the  Tivoli  Garden, 
at  Vienna,  shows  too  many  Lombardy  poplars,  in  proportion  to  the  round- 


headed  trees :  and  Jig.  1586.,  the  chateau  de  Neuvillcr,  near  Nancy,  shows 
the  Lombardy  poplar  overpowering  a  mansion ;  while fig.  1529.,  a  sketch  by 
Gilbert  Laing  Measou,  from  the  background  of  a  landscape  by  Domenichino, 
shows  two  Lombardy  poplars,  judiciously  introduced  as  a  supporting  mass  to 
the  tower,  which  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the  building.  Fig.  1530.  and 
fig.  1531.  are  views  ofPere  la  Chaise,  showing  the  substitution  of  poplars  for 
cypresses  in  a  cemetery ;  asi<i  fig.  1532.  the  entrance  to  the  botanic  garden  at 
6q  8 
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Munich,  shows  their  use  in  varying  the  margin  of  plantations.  These  examples 
may  serve  to  show  how  easy  it  is,  by  means  of  the  Lombardy  poplar,  to  add 
to  the  effect  of  a  landscape,  or  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  its  different  parts. 
In  short,  the  Lombardy  poplar,  like  the  weeping  willow  and  birch,  is  a  most 
dangerous  tree  in  the  hands  of  a  planter  who  has  not  considerable  knowledge 
and  good  taste  in  the  composition  of  landscape.  We  have  been  induced  to 
enlarge  on  the  subject  more  than  we  should  have  done,  from  seeing  the 
frequent  mi  sap  plication  of  the  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  well 


We  should  like  to  see  it  much  more 
s,  and  in  churchyards  and  cemeteries,  and  much  less  frequent 
in  suburban  gardens.  In  the  grounds  of  extensive  residences  in  the  country, 
it  ought  to  be  sparingly  introduced,  unless  the  object  be  to  recall  the  idea  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  suitableness  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  for  planting  in  towns  and  cities 
arises  not  only  from  its  narrow  form  and  vertical  direction,  but,  also,  from  its 
nature ;  which,  like  its  congener  the  Popul  us  nigra,  admits  of  its  thriving 
even  among  coal  smoke,  where  most  other  trees  would  die,  or  become  stunted 
and  diseased.  The  elevation  of  the  tree  is  also  favourable  for  inviting  and 
protecting  singing-birds,  in  proof  of  which,  a  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
Hiitary  (vol.  i.  p.  418.)  observes  that,  in  the  towns  of  America,  "  the  song  of 
the  Baltimore  oriole  ( Oriolus  baltimorus)  is  little  less  remarkable  than  his 
fine  appearance,  and  trie  ingenuity  with  which  he  builds  his  nest.     Jlis  notes 
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consist  of  a  clear  mellow  whistle,  repeated  at  short  intervals  as  he  gleams 
among  the  branches.  There  is  in  it  a  certain  wild  plain tiveneas  and  natveti 
extremely  interesting.  Since  the  streets  of  some  of  the  American  towns  have 
been  planted  with  Lombard;  poplars,  the  orioles  are  constant  visitors, 
chanting  their  native  '  woodnotes  wild,'  amid  the  din  of  coaches,  wheelbarrows, 
and  sometimes  within  a  few  yards  of  a  bawling  oysterwoman." 

A  curious  phenomenon  is  represented  by  Mr.  Murray  as  taking  place  with 
this  poplar.  Speaking  of  the  raining  tree  in  the  Island  of  Hierro,  which  sup- 
plies the  inhabitants  as  well  as  inferior  animals  with  water,  he  accounts  for 
this  effect,  by  stating  that  a  cloud  of  vapour  from  the  sea  is  impelled  towards 
the  tree ;  and,  being  condensed  by  its  foliage,  the  rain  falls  into  a  large  tank, 
from  which  it  is  measured  out  by  individuals  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  the 
authorities  of  the  island.     The  same  effect,  Mr.  Murray  alleges,  takes  place 


with  very  tall  trees  of  this  species  surrounded  by  fog  in  this  country.  "  In 
confirmation  of  a  circumstance  prima  facie  so  incredible,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
here  to  record  a  phenomenon,  witnessed  by  myself,  equally  extraordinary.  I 
had  frequently  observed,  in  avenues  of  trees,  that  the  entire  ground  engrossed 
by  their  shady  foliage  was  completely  saturated  with  moisture ;  and  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  fog,  when  the  ground  beneath  their  pale  was  completely 
penned,  the  wet  which  fell  from  their  branches  more  resembled  a  gentle 
shower  then  any  thing  else ;  and  in  investigating  the  phenomenon,  which  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  entirely  electrical,  I  think  the  elm  exhibits  this  feature 
mure  remarkably  than  any  other  tree  of  the  forest.  I  never,  however,  was 
more  astonished  than  I  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1828,  on  witnessing 
a  very  striking  example  of  this  description.  I  had  taken  an  early  walk  on  the 
road  leading  from  Stafford  to  Lichfield  ;  a  dense  fog  prevailed,  but  the  road 
So  8 
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was  dry  and  dusty,  while  it  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  line  of  a  few  Lom- 
bardy pop! Bra ;  for  from  them  it  rained  to  plentifully,  and  so  rest,  that  any 
one  of  them  might  have  been  used  aa  an  admirable  shower-bath,  and  the  con- 
stant stream  of  water  supplied  by  the  uggregute  would  (properly  directed)  have 
sufficed  to  turn  an  ordinary  mill."  (Mag.  Nat.  Hut.,  vol.  iv.  p.  34.) 

In  British  nurseries,  hedges  for  shelter  are  frequently  formed  of  the  Lou>- 
bandy  poplar;  in  which  case  they  are  cut  over  at  a  certain  height,  and  regularly 
cut  in  on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  ■  verdant  wall,  8  ft .  or  10ft.  high,  lain, 
wide  at  bottom,  and  6  in.  wide  at  top.  It  ia  an  excellent  tree  for  sheltering 
or  shading  either  fields  or  gardens  in  a  flat  country ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  plant  it  at  a  sufficient  distance ;  and,  where  shelter  is  wanted  without  shade, 
not  to  introduce  it  on  tbe  south  side  of  any  garden  or  orchard,  unless  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  twice  its  ordinary  height. 

The  Lombardy  poplar,  when  Gilpin  wrote  his  Foreit  Scenery,  which  waa 
previously  to  1780,  had  been  only  seen  by  that  agreeable  writer  as  a  young 
tree.  "  Within  these  few  years,"  he  says,  ■  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which  graces 
tbe  bonks  of  the  Po,  has  been  much  introduced  in  English  plantations.  It 
seems  to  like  a  British  soil,  and  its  youth  is  promising ;  but  I  nave  never  seen 
it  in  full  maturity.  Its  conic  form,  as  a  deciduous  tree,  is  peculiar.  Among 
evergreens,  we  find  the  same  character  in  the  cypress ;  and  both  trees,  in  many 
situations,  have  a  good  effect.  The  cypress,  often,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  breaks  the  regularity  of  a  wall  or  a  pediment,  by  its  conic  form ;  and 
the  poplar  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  no  doubt,  has  the  same  effect  among  its 
deciduous  brethren,  by  forming  the  apex  of  a  clump;  though  I  have  been 
told  that,  in  its  age,  it  loses  its  shape,  and  spreads  more  into  a  head.  Tbe 
oldest  poplars  of  this  kind  I  have  seen  are  at  Blenheim.  They  are  not  old 
trees,  but  are  very  tall,  and,  I  believe,  stall  preserve  their  spiry  form.  One 
beauty  the  Italian  poplar  possesses,  which  is  almost  peculiar  in  itself;  and 
that  is  the  waving  line  it  forms  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  Most  trees,  in 
this  circumstance,  are  partially  agitated :  one  side  is  in  rest,  while  the  other  is 
in  motion.  But  the  Italian  poplar  waves  in  one  simple  sweep  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  like  an  ostrich  feather  on  a  lady's  head.  All  the  branches 
coincide  in  the  motion :  but,  in  painting,  I  know  not  that  I  should  represent 
any  kind  of  motion  in  a  tree,  except  that  of  a  violent  storm.  When  the  blast 
continues  for  some  time,  when  the  black  heavens  are  in  unison  with  it,  and 
help  to  tell  the  story,  an  oak  straining  in  the  wind  is  an  object  of  picturesque 
beauty ;  but  when  the  gentle  breeze,  pressing  upon  the  quivering  poplar, 
bends  it  only  in  easy  motion,  while  a  serene  sky  indicates  the  heavens  to  be 
at  peace,  there  ia  nothing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  motion  of  the  tree:  it 
seems  to  have  taken  its  form  from  the  influence  of  a  sea  air,  or  some  other 
malign  impression;  and,  exhibiting  an  unnatural  appearance,  disgusts.  One 
thing  more  I  should  mention  with  regard  to  the  Italian  poplar;  which  is,  that, 
although  it  sometimes  has  a  good  effect  when  standing  singly,  it  generally  has  a 
better  when  two  or  three  are  planted  in  a  clump."  (Forest  Scenery,  vol.i.  p.  58.) 

The  Lombardy  poplar,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  though  extremely 
fatiguing  to  the  eye  when  it  lines  the  road  for  many  miles,  as  it  does  very 
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generally  in  France,  and  occasionally  in  Italy,  is  often  a  very  beautiful  and 
natural  accompaniment  to  buildings.  "  We  have  observed,"  be  says,"  a  very 
whimsical  effect  produced  by  tbe  long  rows  of  these  poplars  in  France,  when 
seen  crowning  a  distant  elevation,  where  they  have  had  to  us  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  army  drawn  up;  and  we  remarked  that  this  whimsical  deception 
very  frequently  occurred.  (Lauda^i  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  116.)  Mr.  Sang  con  aiders 
the  Lombardy  poplar  as  a"  very  ugly  tree ;"  a  circumstance  which  we  are 
rather  surprised  at  in  so  enlightened  an  observer.  The  prevalence  of  these 
poplars  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  other  places  in  England,  he  says,  he 
found  tiresome  in  the  extreme.  Cobbett  asserts  the  poplars  to  be  a  "  very 
worthless  family  of  trees ;"  and  be  adds, "  Tbat  well-known,  great,  strong,  ugly 
thing,  called  the  Lombardy  poplar,  is  very  apt  to  furnish  its  neighbours  with  a 
surplus  population  of  caterpillars,  and  other  abominable  insects.  (Woodfandi.) 
Poetical  and  legendary  Altntumi.  Some  authors  make  Lombardy  poplars 
the  trees  into  which  tbe  sisters  of  Phaethon  were  changed.  The  unhappy 
virgins,  say  they,  in  their  despair,  clasped  their  hands  above  their  heads,  till 
they  became  fixed, and  with  the  long  hair  which  hung  down  and  covered  them 
like  a  veil,  changed  into  leaves  and  branches,  from  which  their  tears  stream 
incessantly.  Notwithstanding  the  poetry  of  this  idea,  the  Lombardy  poplar 
could  not  be  the  tree  alluded  to  by  Ovid  ;  since  it  has  certainly  been  either 
originated  in,  or  introduced  into,  Italy  at  a  comparatively  modern  period,  and 
consequently  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  The  spiral  form  of  this  poplar, 
and  (be  manner  in  which  it  waves  in  one  mass,  have  been  noticed  by  several 
of  our  modern  poets.    Leigh  Hunt  speaks  of 

"  Tbe  pcpulnr'i  ihoot. 

Which,  like  •foihtr.  wnvdftow  h«d  lofoot;" 

and  Barry  Cornwall  says, — 

-  "  The  pooler  there 

The  Isle  of  Poplars,  in  the  Marquis  de  Oirardin's  gardens  at  Ermenonville, 
is  celebrated  for  having  been  the  place  chosen  by  Rousseau  for  his  own 
grave.  Tbe  island  is  about  50  ft.  long,  and  30  it.  broad,  and  is  situated 
at  one  end  of  a  large  lake.  The  only  trees  planted  on  the  island  are  Lombardy 
poplars.  A  plan  of  the  island  may  be  seen  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  ed. 
1835,  p.  86.  i  and  a  view  of  the  island  and  the  tomb  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  Oirardin's  Eiiay  on  Landscape,  Ac. 
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Soil,  Situation,  $c.  The  Lombard y  poplar  will  only  thrive  on  a  tolerably 
good  soil,  and  will  not  attain  a  large  size,  except  in  a  situation  where  to  a 
good  soil  is  joined  proximity  to  water.  In  the  climate  of  London,  it  grows 
with  such  rapidity,  that  care  is  required,  when  it  is  introduced  in  ornamental 
plantations,  to  thin  it  out,  or  cut  it  down,  so  that  its  form  may  not  prepon- 
derate in  the  landscape.  In  the  north  of  England,  and  in  most  parts  of 
Scotland,  it  does  not  thrive. 


It  wrote  M  out  Mend,  the 

r,   deled  Man -' 

■    puhllquaay  Sx 

kiSmriK 

ia  Irrraraida  of  5  ft.  in  diameter  al  1  ft.  from  the  (round,  and  at  6  ft.  It  ni  i  ft.  *  In.  In 
ii  waa  nearly  100ft.  In  height,  very  aymmetrically  formed,  and  from    the   northern  am   wo>lciii 
entrance*  to  Canterbury  wal  an  object  of  eonilderaMe  attraction.      The  wood  of  the  trunk  waa  In  ■ 
complete  atate  of  dnay   and  had  produced  an  abundance  of  Ptdfureua  hnumrlrrj  tor  aajreral  yean  peat 

Eiiaoit  Trta  in  Enplsnd.  In  Uie  .nalronsol  London,  at  Ham  Hour;.  Eiiei,  It  ia  111)  It.  til8h. 
wllhatrunkSfL  10  in.  in  diameter;  at  Gunnerebury  Part  IS  yemri  planted.  It  li  Sift,  high,  diameter 
ofthe  trunks,  ft.;  tt  WMtkn,  it  Is  1UII.  burn.  In  Sototnetahire,  at  Nenleeombe,  18yerjaoW.lt 
la  BSft.  high,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  lift.,  and  of  the  hewn*  ft.  ;  In  Sun,,,  at  Walton  upen 
Th-iTcw,  SS  ymra  [ilHiud,  It  i'  110  ft.  high,  the  rtiamrttc  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  in.  :  in  Camhrulgwhne, 
InthepartihorCamlinpjaj',  it  I.  90  It  liifih.  the  diameter  of  Ihe  trunk  S  ft.  iota.;  in  the  Camoricflje 
Hiitnnic  Uarrtcn.it  DlOOft,  high,  the  diameter  of  lie  trunk  Sit,  and  of  tie  bead  kl  ft:  In  Denbigh, 
■hire,  al  LlaBbeilelt.il,  30  >nii  pbtilcd,  li  1.73ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  (he  turn.  SI  ft,  and  of  the 
bead  IS  ft:  in  Durham,  at  abuthend,  1H  yean  pi  ■  In  Ulouceatenhire,  at  IJoddina. 

Mn.il  la  85 ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.;  In  Lancaahlre,  at  Latham  Houie.W  yean  planted,  It  ia 
SOft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  t  It,  and  of  the  head  14  ft.  j  In  Leaceateranlre,  It  Dcainlngton 
Park,  60  yean  planted,  it  ia  86  ft.  high  ;  in  Or.  Ionian  ire,  In  toe  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  It  ti  80  ft 
nigh,  the  diameter  ofthe  trunk  il  It,  and  of  the  head  IS  ft. ;  In  the  Tillage  of  Great  Tew  are  rome 
IKi  whirl,  are  ISO  It  hljh,  pi  an  Ft  J  about  150  yeara  ago,  by  a  labourer  woo  rtlll  Nice  near  them  : 
In  Pcmbroknhire,  at  StKipole  Court,  SS  yean  old.  It  U  so  (thigh,  the  diameter  of  tawtnnkSIL, 
and  that  of  the  head  IS  ft  j  In  Radnonhire,  atBelrolr  Caatle,  is  yeara  old.  It  la  sort  blah  [  in 
St.fiiml.hire.  at  Kolleaton  liaJL  [t  Up  aoft.  high,  with  a  trunk  s]  ft.  in  diameter  j  In  eVirrotk,  at 
Flnhorough  Hall,  60  yean  punted.  It  U  90  ft  Sigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  SfL,  and  of  thefawad 
BOA.;  mWarwictihfie,  at  Coombe  Abbey,  70  yean  planted,  It  la  85ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  IS  It  :  in  Worceitenbire,  at  Hagley,  0  yeara  planted.  It  la  19  ft.  high  ; 
at  Croome,  30  yeara  planted,  li  70  It  high  ;  in  Yortihire,  at  Grimilon,  It  yaanpumled,  it  ii  60ft. 
high  ;  at  Knedllngton,  11  yean  planted,  It  ll  St  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  In  the  Glaagow 
Botanic  Garden,  16  yean  planted.  It  il  65  ft.  high  ;  la  Renfrewahlre,  at  North  Barr,  SO  yean  planted, 
it  la  70  ft  high  i  In  Clackmannanahlre,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  liutilutkm,  IS  yean  planted.  It 
iaSSrt  i  In  InrernaaMhire,  at  Cowan,  iS  yean  planted,  it  la  75ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
tft.  and  of  the  bead  IS  ft. :  in  Perthihire,  atTaymouth,  it  la  lOOrt.  high,  the  tl  !■■"«— rftn-in.nv 
lft.  Sin.,  and  of  tb-  *— ■/">»  -  '-  • "-    •'  " --"-   "  "     "      ■■■--"-    ■ 


In  Ireland,  in  Oalway,  at  Coole,  it  la  30ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  Bin.  U  diameter.      In 

in..andoftheheadiart]  In  France,  at  Ermenoneme,  in  the  tele  o?  Poplin,  are'ae-eral  son. 
high.    In    Belgium,  at  Ghent,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  soft.  high.      In  Saxony,  it  WorBts.  el 

yean   ..Id,  it  ii  tiO  ft  high,  Willi  a  trunk  1,  ft  in  diameter.     In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Engjiah 
Garden,  fo  yean  old,  It  li  lift,  high    the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Win.,  ami  uf  Ihe  head  10ft.     In 


diameter.     In  Italy,  In  Lombard!,  at  htonaa,  40  yean  old,  It  la  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tn 

21  ft.,  and  of  the  head  10  ft]  at  BeJgioai ™-J-  ' "  '--"«  ■-'-■■  "-- 

of  the  trunk  1ft.  7  in. 


ear.  planted,  It  la  70ft.  high,  the  diameter 


Commercial  Slatutitu.     Plants,  from  5ft.  to  6ft.  in  height,  are  8f.  per  hun- 
dred in  the  London  nurseries ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  50  to  60  cents  each. 

1  12.  P.  ancvlaVa  Ail.     The  angled-JroncAeti,  or  Carolina,  Poplar. 
Idnt&catim.    Alt  Hon  Kew.,  ed.  I.,  3.  p.  +07..  ed.  S.,  S.  p.  WK  ;  Mlehi.  Arb.,  3.  i  North  Amer. 
Sylra,  4  p.  S3*,  j  Putin  H.  Amer.  Sept.,  S.p.61".;  LuddCat,  ed.  1838. 
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i<nBu  KMi.  Fl.  Bar.  Amir.,  l»«|P.  hwmrvhf U.  D.  All  Artt,  s. 

>  130.,  af«c*  Swikm*.,  80.,  HWmt.  Aw.,  66.  i  P.  Ducnpbfb  Law.  Cat,  «U*.  1K36; 
>.  balnlfrn  Mm.  Diet.,  No  s. ,  huWUrlpp*  Cotton  Tree,  iw. 

lHJtta  ApUni.1  Arnr^HrASuflblk-Mndooein  lb>  Lwloti  HsUcidtunl  SodMrl  ubs. 
ntam,mnbotborUiEDudeKi.  Mlclmui  tle.lder  hubrlrfj  dncrtlwd.  the  flowen  of  both  «« 
in  M.  fl  Bar.  Amir. ,  but,  u  Klchiux  the  n  Hit**,  la  hli  Hart*  Amer.  Sflta,  thM  hli  rather 
hit  ooofeunderl  P.  ■fauSh  J  P.  eiimtfculi  tosethn  In  hi4  Rlno.  weranoot  br  ruro  that  the 
tvtd«3lptlTBorU»lowenuDd«P.iingultUnUteitDthLi.  It li glTcn bdav, la Ihe mppnltloa 

Xasrnfcwt/'Mlerix.  Aita..  itli-,  North  Aim.  S.l>»,  B.  t  S*. :  Dn  Bun.  Art.,  S.  t  *.  L  s. ; 
C»U»b.  CexoL,  L  LS9.  I  our  j%.  1553. ;  ud  the  pUtt*  of  Ibii  W  Id  our  UK  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  $c.  Bud  not  resinous,  green.  Shoot  angled,  with  wings. 
Disk  of  leaf  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  toothed  with  blunt  teeth  that  have 
the  point  incurved,  glabrous  s  upon  the  more  vigorous  shoots,  the  disk  is 
heart-shaped,  and  very  large.  (Punk,  aud  Michi.  jun.)  The  elder  Mich  mix's 
description  of  the  flowers  under  P.  angulata  is  as  follows  :  — "  Male  flowers 
nolyandrous ;  female  flowers  rather  distantly  placed  upon  the  nchis,  glabrous ; 
the  ovary  subglobose."  This  description  is  liable  to  the  exception  above 
noted.  In  Hartyn'a  Miller,  the  male  catkins  are  said  to  be  like  those  of  P. 
nigra,  and  the  anthers  purple.  P.  angulata,  in  North  America,  is,  according 
to  Pursh,  a  tree  about  BO  ft.  high ;  its  branches  are  very  brittle,  and  its  leaves 
are  very  large.  It  is  wild  in  morasses  on  the  banks  of  rivers  between  Virginia 
and  Florida,  and  on  the  Mississippi.  Introduced  into  England  in  1738,  and 
flowering  in  March. 

IP.  a.  8  nova  Audibert.  —  The  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden  being  only  2  ft.  high,  we  are  unable  to 
state  in  what  respect  it  differs  from  the  species. 
T.  P.  a.  3  Medutx  Booth.  —  A  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection, 
received  under  this  name,  in  1838,  from  Messrs.  Booth  of  Hamburg, 
is  not  yet  quite  1  ft.  in  height. 
Deicriptivn,  $c.     The  shoots  of  this  species,  when  young,  are  extremely 
succulent;    and,  as   they   continue   growing  late  in  the  summer,  they  are 
frequently   killed  down  several  inches  by  the  autumnal  frosts.    After  the 
tree  has  attained  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or 
30  ft.,  which,  in  the  , 
climate  of  London,  it 
does  in  five  or  six 
years,  this  is  no  longer 
the  case ;  because  the 
shoots  produced  are 
shorter  and  less  suc- 
culent, and,  of  course,  better  ripened.     According  to  Michaux,  the  leaves, 
when  they  first  unfold,  are  smooth  and  brilliant,  7  in.  to  6  in.  long  on  young 
plants,  and  as  much  in  breadth;  while  on  trees  30ft.  or  40ft.  high  they 
are  only  one  fourth  the  size.    The  petiole,  compressed  in  the  upper  part, 
renders  the  leaves  easily  agitated  by  the  wind.     "  The  annual  shoots  on 
young  trees  are  very  thick,  distinctly  striated,  and  of  a  green  colour  spotted 
with  white;  on  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  even  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth,  years,  the  traces  of  the  furrows  are  still  observable:  they  are  indicated 
by  prominent  red  lines  in  the  bark,  terminating  at  the  insertion  of  the  young 
shoots,  which  ultimately  disappear  with  the  growth  of  the  branches.     This 
character  belongs  also  to  the  cotton-wood  (P.  canadensis);  but,  besides  the 
difference  of  their  general  appearance,  the  two  species  are  distinguished  by 
their  buds :  those  of  the  Carolina  poplar  (P.  angulata)  are  short,  of  a  deep 
green,  and  destitute  of  the  resinous  substance  which  covers  those  of  the 
cotton-wood  (P.  canadensis),  and  of  which  the  vestiges  remain  till  late  in  the 
season.     The  wood  of  P.  angulata  is  white,  soft,  and  considered  of  little  use 
in  North  America.      As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  forms  a  very  stately  object"; 
but,  from  the  brittleness  of  the  branches,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  torn  off 
by  high  winds.    In  the  climate  of  Paris,  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  ter- 
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minaJ  branches  of  trees  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  frost ;  but  in  tbe 
climate  of  London  this  chiefly  applies  to  plants  in  the  nurseries.  The  Caro- 
lina poplar  roots  from  cuttings  with  some  difficulty ;  and,  therefore,  in  British 
nurseries,  it  is  commonly  propagated  by  layers.  In  ornamental  plantations, 
it  ought  always,  aa  Miller  advises,  to  be  planted  in  situations  where  it  will 
be  sheltered  by  other  trees;  and,  where  it  is  wished  to  attain  its  full  sue,  it 
ought  always  to  be  planted  in  good  soil,  and  near  water.  In  North  America, 
where  it  grows  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  it  is  accompanied  bv  the  Taxo- 
dium  distichum,  tifsna  bifldra,  A^ea  rubrum,  Cirya  aquatics,  Quercus  lyra.tn, 
Populus  canadensis,  and  P.  heteropbjHla. 

suititici.  Ptatsii  owUli  !■  JMfiln.  At  8™,  It  ii  San.  Ufa,  diameterof  the  trunk  .ift, 
•myuvhwl&llt.:  ate  the  pUte  of  thb  tree  Id  out  UM  Volume.  At  Hun  Hook,  Em  it  b 
WILblAdUasskwsf  th«lrunk*lfl.,.w)or  Uie  heed  4Slt  In  Durham,  *t  South™*,  lb  year. 
planted,  it  ii  SS  ft.  hijh.  In  Suffolk,  it  Amptna  Hill,  57  jew  planted,  it  t.  St  ft  high  ;  the  diametet 
oftbetlunkSft.3ui.,iiudofthehend%ft.  In  YeftlUie,  at  Orlnieton,  IS  Teen  planted.  It  U  60  ft. 
hie*.    In  Ibe  ExperluieMal  Garden,  IaTaMth,  9  feare  planted,  it  la  U  ft.  nigh, 

Vtomim  ntmUU  a  fbrefe*  Camtrla.  In  France,  ■  tNantei,  In  the nuratn  of  If.  De  Nerritni, 
fin  jeer.  oin,Ttn  son.  high,  with.tn.uk  l(ft  Ik  diameter  -,  In  the  Bounlc  Garden  UAmtidia, 
M  ;«an  planted,  it  le  iSft-  hlsh;  Ihtdiunar  of  the  trunk  l|ft.,  and  of  the  hoi  30ft-  In 
Auilrii,  it  Vienna,  In  the  Uniienitj  Botanic  Garden,  Bre-in  planted.  It  ii  S4H  hlail[  at  Brflt* 
on  the  Lertha,  70  rear.  oM,  it  i,  SOft  high,  thedlameter  of  the  trunk  Sj  ft,  and  of  fit.  heed  48ft 
In  Sa.arta,  at  Munich,  in  the  Eutfllb  Garden,  16  yean  cii,  it  ii  15  ft.  bT|n. 

Commercial  StatMct.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  If.  6d.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents  ;  at  New  York,  SO  cents. 

i  13.  P.  HETEmoPHT'LLA  L,     The  various-sAapeoVleaved  Poplar  Tree. 

/imJfltcWam.  Un.  So.  PL,  net.;  AIL  Hurt.  Kew.,  ed.  L.  3.  p.  407.,  ed.  2,5.  p.  » 
Bor.  Amer,  tp.Mt|  WLIUL  ArD..  433.,  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  90S.  ;  Punti  FL  Amet.  St 
Spceng.  8»it  Ve...  *.  p.  M4. 

5MHWW.    P.  magna.  Wile  ampUl,  alili  oordifotmlbui,  aliii  >ubt> 

^G™  Pitt:  1947177.  i  P.  conHIbUa  Burn**/,  LauT&U.,  edit.  IS 
Amer.  S*J.o,  4  p.  S35.  t  9T.  ;  Cotton  Tree,  AflcVt.  N.  A.  S. 

meter  of  the  IpeeVai  in  the  PL  Bar.  Amer.-,  and  tbrj  will  t~  '       J 

character.    Onl  j  the  male  la  In  BrtUah  ■anlena.  - 
Enameeait.    MicSi.  Alto.,  3.  t.  9. ;  Mlchi.  North  Amer.  Sjl.a, 
.      our  fig-  "»■ 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.      Shoot  round,  tomentose.      Leaf,  while  young,  tomen- 
tose ;  afterwards  less  so,  or  glabrous.    Petiole  but  slightlv  compressed.     Disk 
roundish  ovate,  having  a  small  sinus  at  the  base,  and  being  slightly  juiricled 
there  (or,as  Michaux,  jun.,  has  expressed 
it,  with  the  lobes  of  the  base  lapped,  so  as 
to  conceal  the  junction  of  tbe  petiole), 
blunt  at  the  tip,  toothed;  the  teeth  shal- 
low, and  having  incurved  points.     Male 
flowers  polyandrous.    Female  flowers  gla- 
brous, ait uated  distantly  along  the  glabrous 
rachis,  and  upon  long  pedicels.  (Michx, 
ten.,  and  Pur  A. )      A   tree,  a  native  of  I 
North  America,  from  New  York  to  Caro-  I 
una,  in  swamps,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  on  tbe 
western   rivers.     It  grows   there  to   the 
height  of  70  ft,  or  80  ft.  ;    flowering  in 
April  and  Hay.    It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1765;  but  we  have  never  seen 
plants  of  it   higher  than   5  ft.   or  6  ft. ; 

though  a  specimen  tree  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  and  another  at  Syon, 
must  have  been  planted  more  than  50  or  60  years ;  and  though  it  is  said  by 
Bosc  to  be  a  lofty  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able species,  from  the  particular  character  of  its  leaves,  which,  though  as  large 
aa,  or  larger  than,  those  of  P.  angulata,  and  something  resembling  tbem  in  out- 
line and  in  position  on  the  branches,  yet  have  nearly  cylindrical  footstalks, 
and  their  disks- hanging  down  on  each  side  from  the  midrib  in  a  flaccid  manner, 
not  observable  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus.    According  to  Michaux, 
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the  trunks  of  trees  of  this  kind,  in  North  America,  are  covered  with  a  very 
thick  and  deeply  furrowed  bark.  The  young  branches  and  the  annual 
shoots  are  round,  instead  of  being  angular,  like  those  of  P.  angulata,  P. 
canadensis,  and  P,  monilf  fera.  The  leaves,  while  very  young,  are  covered 
with  a  thick  white  down,  which  gradually  disappears  with  age,  till  the  leaves 
at  last  become  perfectly  smooth  above,  and  slightly  downy  beneath.  They 
are  borne  on  long  petioles ;  the  disks  are  often  6  in.  in  length,  and  as  much  in 
breadth ;  of  a  thick  nature,  denticulated  and  heart-shaped,  with  the  lobes  of 
the  base  lapped,  so  as  to  conceal  the  junction  of  the  petiole.  The  catkins 
are  drooping,  and  about  3  in.  long,  which  is  about  half  the  length  of  those  of 
P.  angulata.  "  The  wood,"  Michaux  adds, "  is  soft  and  light,  with  the  heart 
yellowish,  and  inclining  to  red;  and  the  young  branches  are  filled  with  a  pith 
of  the  same  colour.  The  tree  is  said  to  nourish  in  France,  where,  as  in 
America,  its  wood  is  held  in  little  esteem.  Both  in  French  and  British  nur- 
series, it  is  propagated  only  by  inarching  and  by  layers.  It  well  deserves 
culture  as  an  ornamental  tree,  in  rich  moist  soil,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
where  its  large  leaves  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  torn  by  the  wind.  The 
male  catkins  are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  and,  being  very  thick,  though 
not  very  long,  they  make  a  fine  appearance,  from  their  rich  brownish  red  and 
yellow  colour.  Plants, in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s.  6rf.  each;  at  Boll- 
wyller,  2  francs  ;  and  at  New  York,  20  cents. 

5 14.  P.  balsami'fbra  L.    The  balsam-bearing  Poplar,*  or  Tacamahac 

Tree. 

Identification.  Lin.  Syst Veg.,  4&,  Mat  Med.,  215. :  PalL  FL  Ron.,  1.  it  67. 1 41. :  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed. 

/  2.,  5.  p.  397. :  Willi  Artx, 23a,  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  805. ;  Michx.  Alb., Si-,  North  Amer.  Sylra, 2. p.  837. 

t  98. ;  Purch  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  p.  618. 
*    '  agmommmes.  P.  TacamakAcaMW.  Diet,  No.  6 ;  tbeTecamahac,  Amer.  ;  le  Baumier,  Ft. ;  Peupller 


■muu,  and  alto  Tacamahac,  In  Canada ;  **»**^Tff»  PappeLCfer. 
TheSexet.  Plants  of  the  male  are  in  Biglish  gardens.  The  female  is  figured  in  Pallet's  Flora  Ro$. 
Mea,  1. 1 41.  One  or  two  flowers,  clearly  bisexual,  have  been  found  in  a  catkin  of  otherwise  male 
flowers,  borne  by  a  tree  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  previously  to  1830,  which 
bora,  at  the  same  time,  other  catkins  of  male  flowers.  Miller  mentions  that  a  tree  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  also  produced  both  male  and  female  flowers. 


*■  ■*   W»  f    VUanE*a   fcMV»«     J*  *w  *»*)    m\  aiut*    Aiua**.    S>«   SO  A*  Mm   Am  }    w*ai 

the  female ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Arc  Shoot  round.  Bud  very  gummy.  Petiole  round.  Disk  of 
leaf  ovate-acuminate,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  serrated  with  adpressed  teeth ; 
deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish  on  the  under  one,  and  tomentose 
there,  but  rather  inconspicuously  so,  and  netted  with  glabrous  veins.  Sti- 
pules subspinescent,  bearing  gum.  Stamens  16,  or  more.  (Willd.,  Michx. 
jun.9  and  obs.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  in  Dahuria  and 
Altai  It  was  cultivated  in  England  as  early  as  1692,  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Hampton  Court.  (Ait.  Hort.  Kew.)  It  flowers  in  March,  in  North 
America  (Pttrsh);  in  April,  in  England  (Ait.  Hort.  Kew.);  and  the 
female,  in  Dahuria,  in  May.  (Pallas.)  In  the  climate  of  London,  according 
to  Miller,  the  male  flowers  come  out  in  long  catkins  in  April  and  May,  and 
fall  off  soon  after:  their  stamens  are  numerous,  irregular  in  height,  and 
crowned  with  bearded  anthers  of  a  purple  colour.  The  hermaphrodite 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  upon  long  slender  peduncles, 
in  very  loose  catkins,  having  a  leafy  involucre  under  each,  which  is  oval 
and  entire;  and  from  the  bosom  of  that  arises  the  peduncle,  which  is  very 
short.  Upon  the  top  is  placed  the  petal,  or  calyx  (or  nectary,  according 
to  Linnaeus),  shaped  like  a  wide  cup,  having  a  style  in  the  centre,  and  two 
stamens  on  one  side,  terminated  by  pyramidal  purple  anthers.  The  female 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  oval  capsules,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  en- 
closing downy  seeds.  (Mart.  Mill.) 

Varieties. 

5PJ.2 vimindlu ;  P.  viminalis  Lodd.  Cat., ed.  1836 ;  P. ralicifolia Hort. ; 
P.  longifolia  Fischer,  Pall.  Rossn  t.  41.  B;  is  a  native  of  Altai,  with 
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Blender  twiggy  branches,  and  leaves  nearly  lanceolate.  There  are 
plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum. 

*  P.  b.  3  latifolia  Hort.  has  Che  leaves  rather  broader  than  those  of  the 

species.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  kind,  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  12  ft.  high. 

tP.b.  intermedia  Hort.,  Pall.  Fl.  Rosa.,  t.  41.  A,  is  n  native  of  Dahuria, 
with  stout,  short,  thick  branches,  knotted  with  wrinkles;  and  orate, 
long,  and  rather  narrow  leaves ;  and  generally  attaining  only  the 
height  of  a  large  shrub.  There  is  a  plant,  in  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  10  ft.  high,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  P.  b.  viminalis. 

¥  P.  ft.  onuic&fr**;  P.  suaveolens  Fuoker,anA  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  The 
new  sweet-scented  poplar  of  the  nurseries.  —  The  plant  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  collection  is  not  1  ft.  high ;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  it  in  any  other  collections ;'  though  it  must  have  been  plen- 
tiful in  1834,  since  in  the  wholesale  priced  Catalogue  of  the  Ken- 
sington Nursery  for  that  year  the  price  of  plants  is  stated  to  be 
10 1.  per  hundred. 

*  P.  6.  8  joliii  variteitu  Miller  has  varie- 

gated leaves.    There  is  a  tree  of  this 
kind  in  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden. 
DctcriplioH.     The  balsam  poplar,  in  North 

America,   according   to    Hicham,  attains    the 

height  of  SO  ft.,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter, 

and  roots  spreading  close  under  the  surface,  and 

throwing  up  numerous  suckers.     In  Siberia,  ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  it  is  only  a  middle-sued  tree ; 

and  in  Dahuria  and  Altai,  a  low  tree,  or  large 

shrub.    According  to  Franklin,  in  the  northern 

parts  of  North  America,  the  trunk  of  the  balsam 

poplar  attains  a  greater  circumference  than  that 

of  any  other  tree.     The  bead  of  the  tree,  in 

North  America,  is  conical ;  but  in  Russia  it  is 

roundish.     The  trunk  is  covered  with  an  ash-V 

coloured  bark ;  and  the  wood,  in  Siberia,  is  said 

to  be  reddish,  being  closer  and  a  little  harder 

than  that  of  other  poplars.     In  the  moist  plains  of  Dahuria,  the  tree  is 

shrubby,  because,  according  to  Pallas,  the  grass  is  annually  fired  there ;  and 

the   young  shoots  of  all   the  trees  being   thus 

injured,  they  are  seldom  found  rising  with  a  clear 

stem.    In  the  spring,  the  balsam  poplar  is  known 

from  all  other  species  by  the  fine  tender  yellow 

of  its  leaves  when  they  are  first  developed;  the 

abundance  of  the  yellow  glutinous  balsam  with 

which  the  buds  are  covered,  the  very  strong 

odour  which  this  balsam  diffuses  throughoi 


surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  comparatively 
rigid  and  rastigiate  habit  of  growth  of  the  tree, 
which  approaches,  in  the  latter  respect,  nearer  to 
P.  fastigiata  than  any  other  species.  When 
mature,  the  leaves  become  of  a  deep  green  colour 
above,  and  of  a  rusty  silvery  white  beneath. 
This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  poplars,  though  not 
of  rapid  growth ;  except  the  first  three  or  four 
years  in  the  nursery.  Bosc  observes  that  bota- 
nists often  confound  this  species  with  P.  cen- 
dicans ;  but  that  cultivators  never  do  so,  from 
the  very  different  manner  of  its  growth,  and  from 
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the  greater  difficulty  that  is  found  in  propagating  it.  The  tree  is  wild  in  Lower 
Canada,  more  particularly  between  Quebec  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  in  various 
places  between  lat.  47°  and  49°.  It  is  not  very  common  about  Montreal ;  and 
is  rare  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  In  Franklin's  First  Journey,  it  is 
stated,  that  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  Lake ;  and  that  Macken- 
zie River  has  been  named  Riviere  aux  Liards,  from  the  abundance  of  the  tree  in 
that  quarter.  It  also  constituted,  Captain  Franklin  observes, "  the  greatest  part 
of  the  drift  timber  that  we  observed  on  the' shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Its  Cree 
name  is  Matheh-metoos,  which  means  the  ugly  poplar."   (Firtt  Journey,  &c, 

S.  753.)  The  balsam  poplar  was  first  brought  from  Canada  to  the  Island  of 
ersey,  and  propagated  there.  Six  of  these  plants  were  sent  to  Caroline, 
consort  to  George  II.,  in  the  year  1731,  under  the  name  of  arbre  de  la  reine 
One  of  these  was  given  by  the  queen  to  Sir  Hans  Sloanej  and,  being  planted 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea,  it  soon  produced  male  catkins ;  but  no 
female  or  hermaphrodite  ones,  till  about  the  year  1760.  This  poplar  was 
introduced  into  Scotland,  according  to  Dr.  Walker,  in  1768,  having  been 
raised  in  a  nursery-ground  at  Leith,  in  that  year,  from  seeds  sent  from 
Canada.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  white  and  soft,  and  not  used  in  the  arts 
by  the  Canadians,  according  to  Michaux;  but  Franklin  observes  that,  though 
it  burns  badly,  and  gives  little  heat,  when  green,  its  ashes  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  potash.  The  balsam  from  the  buds  used  formerly  to  be  sent 
from  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  in  shells,  under  the  name  of 
baume  focot;  having  been  collected  from  the  trees  in  spring,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat,  it  is  dissolved,  and  collects  into  drops  on  the  points  of 
the  buds.  It  is  of  a  smooth  and  even  texture,  and  is  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 
In  Siberia,  a  medicated  wine  is  prepared  from  the  buds,  which  is  diuretic,  and 
considered  serviceable  in  the  scurvy.  Pallas  states  that  the  grouse,  and 
other  birds  of  that  family,  that  feed  on  the  buds  of  this  poplar  during  winter, 
have  their  flesh  imbued  with  a  grateful  balsamic  flavour.  In  Europe,  the  only 
application  of  this  tree  is  to  ornamental  purposes ;  and  though,  when  it  grows 
old  and  scrubby,  it  may  merit  the  Cree  name  of  "  uglv  poplar,"  yet,  when 
young,  few  trees  can  be  compared  with  it  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  either 
for  the  light  rich  yellow  green  of  its  foliage,  or  the  fine  balsamic  odour  which 
proceeds  from  both  the  leaves  and  the  buds.  In  scenery  of  limited  extent, 
and  when  the  round-headed  trees  and  buildings  are  comparatively  small,  or  of 
medium  size,  the  balsam  poplar  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Lombardy  poplar.  (See  p.  1663.)  The  balsam  poplar  is  readily  propagated 
by  suckers,  which  it  sends  up  in  abundance ;  or  by  cuttings,  which,  however, 
do  not  strike  so  readily  as  those  of  the  other  poplars,  ft  will  grow  in  any 
soil,  but  it  prefers  one  moist  and  rich,  and  a  sheltered  situation. 

Statistic*.  Recorded  Trees.  Near  Edinburgh,  in  the  pleasure-ground*  of  Craig  Lockhart,  a  tree, 
planted  in  1771,  was.  In  1796,  50  ft.  high,  and  had  a  trunk  4  ft  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the 
ground.  It  was  at  that  time  considered  the  oldest  and  finest  balsam  poplar  in  Scotland.  (Walker's 
Essays.) 

Exbtiag  Trees.  In  England,  in  Bedfordshire,  at  South  Hill,  it.ii  50  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  11  In.,  and  of  the  bead  96  ft  i  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Cbeshunt,  6  years  planted,  it  is  23ft  high : 
in  Monmouthshire,  at  Tredegar  Park,  50  years  old,  it  is  45  ft  high  ;  at  Dowlals  House,  15  years  old, 
It  Is  90ft  high:  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  7  years  planted,  It  is  90  ft  high;  inStaffbrd. 
shire,at  Alton  Towers,  4  yean  planted,  it  Is  16  ft  high ;  in  Yorkshire,  at  Backrest,  16  years  planted, 
it  Is  14  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  In  the  Experimental  Garden,  Inrerieith,  9  years  planted,  H  is  12  ft  high; 
in  Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  56  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft  Sin. ;  in  Clackman* 
nanshire,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  it  Is  88  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  21  ft,  and  of 


#  it  •    m*    av  wnwhuvii    *vs>  ^wsssraeas  M^a^atms^nsk  eeeveji    auiiivuu  sj  mmaskwmmt  w m  it  wivsii    ju  yajnuai  ■naauejaBBjaw  J«    gas   viil 

high.  In  Ireland,  In  Galway,  at  Coole,  it  Is  SSJft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  In  the  Id* 
of  Jersey,  m  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  years  planted,  it  is  14  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  In., 
end  of  the  head  12  ft  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  English  Garden,  25  years  old,  it  is  90ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  8  ft 

Commercial  Statistics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  4  ft.  high,  are 
8#.  per  hundred ;  and  of  the  new  sweet-scented  variety,  10*.  per  hundred. 
At  JBollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  and  at  New  York,  20  cents  each. 
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1  15.  P.  ca'ndicaks  Ait.     The  whitish-fen-twa"  bakam-bearmg,  or  Ontario. 
Poplar. 

IdntUfllm.  AiLKorL  KM.,til,,l»W|  •+t,A>«Kj  Wittl.  Art.,  231.,  Hp  PI.,  906.  • 
J"™*;  **i  **£j  Abb.  SrWt,  S.  p.  i».  t  it.  I  £ ,  Pur*  fL  Abw.  Sept,  a  p.  oil ,  Sprr-f ! 

Smomtrntt.'  P.  microrfcVlla  Limit,  in  bqc  o/ Plash,  p.  8M,  and  L«M  a/.,  IMS;  P.  latuolia 
»"»  Wed.,  p.  338.;  A  onUrKuU  BrtfT ifcrt.  r«.,uXI^.Ml  1836;  P.  cordata  La&LCmL 
1836;  P.  Canada  nala  V«k*  RMMfMC-  81.,  tart  not  of ItUhvfiSb)  J>.Wwiri  )>Uftli  BrB 
of  Guaad.Tree,  Soatpa,  JVorM  -JUMr.  i  Poupilrr  llardL  Cmwto  j  Ftuplier  1  Kw.ifla  .ernu.ee.,  ft-. 

^S-^SS;  Th"  "^J'  ■  **  Iion^?  Hortiolttml  Borielj'.  Garden  j  the  ferule  ki  In  toe  iW 
of  Wellington-,  girrlen  it  Apaler  h«ik,  London. 

%"*(i   Otab.  Cw,  L  1 31 1  Mlchx.  aid,  ;  suenx.  Nmth  Anar.  Sjl™,  2.  L  SB.  f.  i. ;  ml  not 

Spec.  Char^  rj-r.  Shoot  round.  Bud  very  gummy.  Stipules  gummy.  Pe- 
tiole compressed  in  its  upper  part,  hairy  in  many  instances.  Disk  or  leaf 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  ovate,  acuminate ;  serrated  with  blunt,  unequal 
teeth ;  3-nerved  ;  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish  on  the  under 
one,  on  which  the  veins  appear  reticulate.  Inflorescence  similar  to  that 
of  P.  balsamffera  (Mkhx.jun.,  Punk,  Spreng.,  and  obs.)  The  disk  of  the 
leaf  is  thrice  as  large  as  that  of  P.  balsamitera.  ( Michx.jun.)  A  tree, 
attaining  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  16  b.  or  SO  in.  in 
diameter,  in  the  states  of  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire; flowering,  with  the  balsam  poplar,  in  March.  It  was  introduced 
o  England  in  1778,-aud  is  frequent  in  gardens. 


Drtcription,  £e.     The  Ontario  poplar  bears  a  close  general  resemblg 
the  balsam  poplar:  it  has  the  rigid  fastigiate  habit  of  that  tree,  its  fi 

Cce,  and  its  property  of  throning  up  numerous  suckers;  but  it 
i   it,  in   having  very  large  heart-shaped 


s  fine  fra- 
,     .      .  „     .  .  —  it  differs 

,     i   having  very  large  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  in  attaining  a  larger  size,  both  .. 
in  its  native  country,  and  in  British  gardens.  \ 
The  buds  are  covered  with  die  same  balsamic  | 
substance  as  those  of  P.  balsamifera  ;  and  j 
the  leaves  are  of  the  same  fine  yellow  colour  [ 
in  spring,  and,  like  those  of  the  balsam  poplar,  \ 
preserve,  at  all  stages  of  their  growth,  the 
same  shape.     The  Foliage,  when  mature,  is 
tufted,  and  of  a  dark  green ;  the  disposition 
of  the  branches  is  somewhat  rigid  and  irregu- 
lar; which  last  circumstance  prevents  the 
foliage  from  massing  well  together,  and  gives 
the  tree  rather  an  inelegant  appearance.  The 
trunk  is  covered  with  a  smooth  greenish 
bark,  which  becomes  darker  with  age ;  the 

wood  is  soft;  and,  like  that  of  the  balsam  poplar,  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
producing  potash.  Michaux  never  found  the  tree  in  forests  in  America, 
nor  was  he  able  to  discover  where  it  was  indigenous;  but  he  found  it 
growing  commonly  before  houses,  both  in  the  towns  and  country.  Pursb 
mentions  New  England  as  the  place  where  he  had  seen  it  in  a  living  state.  In 
British  gardens,  it  has  very  frequently  been  confounded  with  the  balsam 
poplar;  and  the  same  thing,  Bosc  informs  us,  often  happens  in  France.  Bosc 
strongly  recommends  this  tree  for  its  shade,  and  the  fragrance  with  which 
it  perfumes  the  air  in  spring.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  suckers, 
but  will  not  attain  a  large  sue  unless  on  rich  soil  near  water;  though,  as  the 
roots  creep  along  the  surface,  the  soil  need  not  be  deep. 

Mmtittkt  In  England,  in  Bucihirliiiathlre,  at  Tempta  Htnaa,  40  yaan  planM,  It  t.  70  ft  high  : 
Iheduunoterofthetnm*  Sft,  and  oMbe  hand  30  ft.  ;  hi  Durham,  at  gout  bend,  7  jean  planted.  It 
la  30  ft  highs  In  Hertrbrdatun,  .1  Cheahuat,  ISjeuipluWI,  11  liUIL  hlfhj  in  Nottingham- 
Itallt,  »t  Clumber  Park,  10  lean  planted,  it  U  48ft.  high;  In  Warwlckahlre,  it  Whitley  Abbey, 
7  Man  planted,  itilStfLhlgh.  In  Scotland.  MM  Edinburgh,  at  the  Kjeperiaiental  Garden.  la.ee- 
lefth,  9jaai»pIintod,ltii£3rt.hleh  j  In  Flltehit*,  at  Danlbrtatle  Park,  »  jean  plants*,  U  IsBft. 
hUh  ;  In  Stirurunhln,  at  Callender  Part,  1(1  jeaia  planted,  it  It  70ft.  high  In  lrcUnn.it  Dublin, 
in  the  Olaanerin  Botanic  Garden.  30  jeaia  planted.  It  kt  30ft.  high.  In  Germany,  at  Vienna,  in 
tfcagardenofBaronLoudon,  30  yean  old,  it  liStft.  high.     Prloe  of  plant.  M  In  P.  heltemlfern. 
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CHAP.  CIV, 

OF  THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER  ZHCTULA'CEJ?. 

These  are  included  in  two  genera,  the  characters  of  which  are  thus  given 

by  Smith :  — 

jf  lnus  Tourn.  Barren  flowers  numerous,  aggregate,  in  a  loose  cylin- 
drical catkin,  imbricated  every  way.  Calyx  a  permanent  wedge-shaped 
scale,  3-flowered,  with  2  very  minute  lateral  scales.  Corolla  composed  of 
3  equal  florets,  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  every  scale,  each  of  one  petal, 
in  4  deep,  equal,  ovate,  obtuse  segments.  Filaments  4,  from  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  snorter  than  its  segments,  and  opposite  to  them.  Anthers  of 
2  round  lobes. — Fertile  flowers  fewer,  aggregate,  in  an  oval  firm  catkin, 
imbricated  every  way.  Calyx  a  permanent,  wedge-shaped  scale,  2-flowered. 
Corolla  none.  Germen  compressed,  of  2  cells.  Styles  2,  parallel,  taper- 
ing, a  little  prominent,  deciduous.  Stigma  simple.  Nut  ovate,  bony, 
compressed,  angular,  without  wings,  of  2  cells.  Kernels  solitary,  ovate, 
acute. — Trees,  with  leaves  alternate,  stalked,  simple,  wavy  or  cut,  decidu- 
ous, with  twin  deciduous  stipules.  Catkins  terminal,  panicled,  pendulous, 
earlier  than  the  foliage.  (JSng.  FL%  iv.  p.  134.)  Natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Ife'TCLA  Tourn.  Barren  flowers.  Catkin  cylindrical,  lax,  imbricated  all 
round  with  ternate  concave  scales;  the  middle  one  largest,  ovate.  Co- 
rolla none.  Filaments  10 — 12,  shorter  than  the  middle  scale,  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Anthers  roundish,  2-Iobed. — Fertile  flowers.  Catkin 
similar,  but  more  dense;  scales  horizontal,  peltate,  dilated  outwards,  3- 
lobed,  3-flowered.  Corolla  none.  Germen  compressed,  bordered,  of  2 
cells.  Styles  2,  awl-shaped,  downy.  Stigma  simple.  Nut  oblong,  decidu- 
ous, winged  at  each  side,  of  one  cell,  with  a  solitary  kernel. — Trees  or 
shrubs,  very  hardy,  with  round  slender  branches ;  scattered,  stalked,  simple, 
serrated,  deciduous  leaves;  and  a  hard,  often  veiny,  wood.  Bark,  in 
several  species,  of  many  fine,  soft,  membranous  layers.  (Eng.  FL,  iv. 
p.  153.)    Natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia. 

The  alder  and  the  birch  were  made  separate  genera  by  Tournefbrt,  and  by 
Linnseus  also,  in  "his  earlier  works;  but  he  afterwards  united  both  genera 
into  one,  under  the  name  of  ifctuliis.  ^  Modern  botanists,  for  the  most 
part,  follow  Tournefort;  and  the  following  are  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  his  two  genera: — In  ifctula,  the  female  catkins  are  cylindrical, 
solitary,  on  simple  peduncles,  and  bear  their  seeds  furnished  with  a  mem- 
brane on  each  side.  In  j41nus»  the  female  catkins  are  oval ;  and  they  are 
borne  on  a  branchy  peduncle,  containing  seeds  which  are  not  bordered 
with  membranes.  As  secondary  characteristics,  the  birches  prefer  dry 
places,  and  the  alders  moist  situations.  All  the  known  species  of  alder 
may  be  reduced  to  three  or  four;  and  all  the  species  of  birch  which  are 
hardy  in  England  to  four  or  five.  Most  of  the  species  of  both  genera 
flower  and  fruit  freely  in  the  climate  of  London. 

Genus  I. 


BfflBQ 


ifLNUS  Tourn.    The  Alder.    Lm.  Sytt.  Moncevcia  Tetrandria. 

UemMeatkm.  Tourn.,  tSSO.;  Wttld,  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  334. ;  HalL  Hist,  2.  p.  SO0L;  Coup.,  ed.  4., 

p.  176. ;  Carta,  t  9a 
Swmmffme*    JMtulss  sped*  IAm. ;  Aune,  Fr. ;  Erie,  Oer. ;  Ontano,  ItaL ;  Allso,  Span, 
JfcrtMifcm.    From  al,  near,  and  Urn,  the  edge  of  a  river,  Celtic}  in  reference  to  its  habitat 

from  the  Hebrew,  tUom,  an  oak :  or,  according  to  others,  from  aUhw  attme,  it  thrives  by  th< 
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Detcriplion,  S;c.  Tree*,  rarely  exceeding  the  middle  size;  and  some  so 
low  as  to  be  considered  shrubs.  With  the  exception  of  A.  glutinosa  lacini- 
ata  and  A.  cordifeilia,  the  species  are  not  very  ornamental ;  nor  is  the  timber 
of  great  value,  except  for  the  charcoal  which  may  be  made  from  it.  All 
the  species  prefer  a  moist  soil,  or  one  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  A.  glutinosa 
ripens  seeds  freely,  aa  do  most  of  the  other  aorta;  but  all  the  latter  ere 
generally  propagated  by  layers.  The  only  truly  distinct  species  appear  to  us 
to  be.  A.  glutinosa,  A.  cordifoJia,  A.  incana,  A.  oblongata,  and  A.  vfridis; 
d  intermediate  species,  or  connecting  fink,  between  J'lnus 

I  1.  A.  GLDTINo'sl  Gtn-ln,      The  glutinous,  or  common.  Alder. 
MnttfnOM.    Gcrtn.,  C  p.  St. ;  fWilliL  Sp.  PI,  t  p.  s»i   Camp.,  ed.  V,  p.  1SS  =  Hook.  Land. 

tft,  SSL  (71. 1  ii<m.  Aolett,  186. !  Ltd*.  C*t,  «d.  1S&  ,r        ' 

^mcmjmeM.    fttuliu  rfTnm  Ml  sp.  PI.,  ISM. .,  PI.  Br.,  lulA,  Bug.  Bat.,  SI.  i.  1MB. ,  B.  «u>. 

ftnkU  Ork.  Art.,  9.  ;    rf-lnm  Kafl    %»,  MS. ;   Aunt  />-.  t  |i^K  Qie,  or  Elm,  or  idinni 

Iwnw.  Enf.  Bot.t  ISOBLiHunl.  EtA  SjL.&O.  t ;  Qar.'Enuic,  1477. 1  :  Loh.  It,  S.  19],  f  - 
Cm.  Sun.,  t  Li    rUtech.  IIIM.,  97.  f.  ;    miA.  15*0.  ;  mnd  Um  puili  of  thai  Ineciei  ln,nur  UM 

3j»rc.  CAoc,  $r.  Leaves  roundish,  wedge-shaped,  wavy,  serrated,  glutinous, 
rather  abrupt;  downy  at  the  branching  of  the  veins  beneath.  (Eng.  Fl.,'n. 
p.  131.)  A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  high;  a  native  of  Europe,  from  Lapland 
to  Gibraltar;  and  of  Asia,  from  the  White  Sea  to  Mount  Caucasus;  and, 
also,  of  the  north  of  Africa;  flowering,  in  Britain,  in  March  and  April. 

I  A.  g.  2  emarginMa  Willd.  Baum.,  p.  19., 

has  the  leaves   nearly  round,  wedge* 

shaped,  and  edged  with  light  green. 
I  A.  g.  3  lacittiiUa   Ait.  Willd.,  1.  c,  Lodd. 

Cat.,  ed.  1636;  A.  g.  inclsa  Horl.;  our 

Ag.1538.,  and  the  plate  of  a  fine  tree  at 

Syon,  in  our  last  volume;  has  the  leaves 

oblong  and  pinnatifid,    with  the  lobes 

acute.     Wild  in  the  north  of  France, 

particularly  in  Normandy,  and  in  the 

woods  of   Montmorency,    near   Paris. 

(JIT.  Du  Htm.)    Tbouin,  in  the  year 

1819,  in  the  Nouveau    Court  iTAgnrui- 

turc,  states  that  the  cut-leaved  aider  was 

first  found  by  Trochereau  de  la  Berliere, 

and  planted  by  him  in  his  garden  near 

St.  Germain,  where  the  stool  still  remains  from  which  all  the  nurseries 

of  Paris  have  been  supplied  with  plants,  and,  probably,  all  Europe. 
S  A.  g.  i  querdfbSa  Willd.,  1.  c,  Lodd.  Cat-,  ed.  1836.— Leaves  aiiro- 

ated,  with  the  lobes  obtuse. 
X  A.g.5  oryacanlhtzfilia  :  X  oxyacantharfolia/.ojta.  Cu/.,  ed.  1836;  and 

our  fig.  1539.— Leaves  sinuated  and  lobcd;  smaller  than  thoseof  the 

E eceding  variety,  and  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common 
vr  thorn. 
t  A.  g.  6  tnacrocarpa  ;  A.  macrocorpo  Lodd.  Cat.,  1 836  ;  has  the  leaves 
and  fruit  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  species,  and  is  also  of  more 
vigorous  growth. 
1  A.  g.  1  Jabit  variegdHi  Hort.  has  the  leaves  variegated. 
Other  Fariehei.  There  are  some  other  names  applied  to  plants  in  the  col- 
lection of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  we  think,  can  only  be  considered  as 
varieties  of  A.  glutinosa;  or,  perhaps,  of  A.  incana;  but  the  plants  are  so 
small,  that  we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  they  are  sufficiently  distinct 
to  be  worth  recording.     Among  these  names  are,  A.  nigra,  A.  rubra,  A. 
pkcata,  and  A.  tmdvldta.    A.  rubra  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Island  of 
fcilcha.  (Amal.  da  Scien.  Nat.,  3.  p.  837.)    Some  of  the  sorts  treated  aa 
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species  we  think  only  varieties,  as  we  have  indicated  by 

putting  the  letter  g.  in  parentheses. 

Description.     The  alder,  in  a  wild  state,  even  in  favour- 
able situations,  is  seldom  seen  higher  than  40  ft.  or  SO  ft. ; 
but  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  in  good  soil  near  water, 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  and  upwards. 
This  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  species,  but  with  the 
variety  A.  g.  laciniata,  which  forms  a  handsome  pyramidal 
tree;  which,  at  Syon,  has  attained  the  height  of  63ft., 
and  at  Wotrorn  Farm,  near  Chertsey,  is  still  higher.     The 
bark  of  the  common  alder,  in  oldish  trees,  is  nearly  black, 
and  full  of  clefts;  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  white  before 
the  tree  is  cut  down ;  but,  immediately  on  being  cut,  the 
surface  of  the  wound  becomes  of  a  deep  red;  soon  fading, 
however,  into  the  pale  flesh-colour,  which  the  whole  of 
the  wood  of  this  tree,  when  cut  down,  takes  when  dry,  and 
retains  ever' afterwards.   The  wood  is  homogeneous,  tender, 
and  without  much  tenacity.    The  branches,  when  they 
are  young,  and  the  tree  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth, 
have  a  triangular  form ;  but,  when  mature,  they  are  round.     The  bark,  at  the 
rising  of  the  sap,  separates  from  the  wood  with  very  great  facility.     The 
leaves,  when  in  the  bud,  are  folded  in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  very  glutinous, 
and   completely  enclosed   by  two   oblong 
stipules  of  a  whitish  green.    They  are  from 
3  in,   to   4  in.  long,  and  nearly  as  broad. 
The  petiole  is  about  1  in.  long,  and  pro- 
longed on  the  disk  of  the  leaf,  in  the  form 
of  a  very  prominent  nerve  on  the  under 
side,  from  which  proceed  to  the  right  and 
left  other  prominent  nerves,  in  each  of  the 
axils  formed  by  which  is  a  little  tuft  of  > 
cottony  hair.     The  characteristics  of  the 
leaves  of  this  species,  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  , 
especially  of  A.  incana,  is,  that  they  are 
always  rounded  at  the  summit,  and  never       . 
pointed ;  though  this  distinction  does  not  ▼  1 
hold  good  when  applied  to  some  of  the 
varieties,  such  as  A.g.  laciniata.   The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  dark  green;  and  both 
the  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  substance,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  summer.    The  male  catkins  are  cylindrical,  like  those 
of  the  birch,  and  appear  in  the  autumn ;  while  the  female  ones,  which  are  on 
branched  footstalks,  are  of  a  short  conical  form,  like  a  small  fir  cone,  and 
are  produced  in  spring  along  with  the  leaves.     On  Mount  Caucasus,  Pallas 
informs  us,  the  female  catkins  come  out  about  the  end  of  February;  but, in 
the  north  of  Russia,  in  March  and  April.     The  rate  of  growth  of  the  alder, 
in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation,  is  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year  for  four  or 
five  years;  so  that  a  tree  10  years  planted  will  frequently  attain  the  height  of 
SO  ft.  or  25  ft. ;   and  at  60  years  the  tree  is  supposed  to  have  arrived   at 
maturity.     The  roots  are  creeping;  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  throw 
up  suckers.     The   shade  and   fallen   leaves  of  this  tree  are  not  injurious 
to  grass. 

Geography,  Hitlory,  fyc.     The  common  alder  is  the  most  aquatic  of  Euro- 

E-an  trees,  being  found  in  wet  swampy  grounds,  throughout  the  whole  of 
urope,  in  situations  too  moist  for  even  the  willow  and  the  poplar.     In 
meadows,  and  by  river  sides  in  the  plains,  it  becomes  a  considerable  tree;  but 
on  mountains,  and  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  Sweden,  it  diminishes  to  a 
shrub.    It  is  found  in  the  west,  east,  and  north  of  Asia  and  in  the  north  of 
5b 
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Africa.  According  to  Pursh,  the  common  alder  is  also  a  native  of  North 
America;  in  the  interior  of  Canada,  and  on  the  north-west  coast.  The  alder 
was  known  to  Homer  and  Theophrastus.  (See  p.  18.)  According  to  Virgil, 
it  formed  the  first  material  for  boats ;  and  Lucan  recommends  it  as  a  wood 
proper  for  ship-building.  Virgil  describes  the  proper  situation  for  it,  as  on 
the  margin  or  still  waters ;  and  Vitruvius  recommends  the  wood  for  piles, 
stating  that  the  city  of  Ravenna  was  built  on  it.  •  Aristotle  mentions  thai 
the  alder  was  generally  barren  in  Greece,  and  only  fertile  m  the  island  of 
Crete ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  alludes  to  the  same  tree.  In  the 
time  of  TheophrastUs,  the  bark  was  used  for  dyeing  leather ;  and,  in  the  days 
of  Pliny,  the  wood  was  employed  for  piles,  which  he  calls  "  eternal  ;*  and  for 
pipes,  for  conveying  water  under  ground,  as  it  is  at  present.  The  same 
author  states  that  the  tree  was  planted  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  prevent 
them,  by  its  numerous  roots  and  suckers,  from  being  washed  away  during 
extraordinary  floods.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  the  celebrated  bridge  of  the  Rialto, 
at  Venice,  was  built  on  piles  of  this  tree.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in 
Flanders  and  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  piles.  JBoutcher,  writing 
in  1780,  informs  us  that,  between  1730  and  1750,  ''vast  quantities  of  alder 
plants  were  brought  from  Holland  to  Scotland,  at  a  considerable  price,  and 
unhappily  for  the  owners,  planted  in  large  tracts  of  moist  land,  from  which 
no  returns  suitable  to  the  labour  and  expense  had  been  received."  He  adds 
that  he  would  greatly  have  preferred  "  poplars  and  abeles."  (Treatise,  &c, 
p.  111.) 

Properties  and  Uses,  Naturally,  the  leaves  of  the  alder  afford  food  to  the 
larvae  of  different  species  of  moths,  and  other  insects ;  and  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  though  they  are 
not  fond  of  them ;  and  they  are  refused  by  swine.  Among  the  lepidopte- 
rous  insects  may  be  mentioned  several  species  of  the  genus  Hipparchia 
Fab.  Saturate  Schrank.  (See  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  viii. 
p.  210.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  251.)  Ciytus  aim  Fbb.t  a  coleopterous 
insect,  is  common  in  the  trunks  of  old  alder  trees.  C.  ilrietis 
Fab.,  Cerambyx  ifrletis  L.,  Sam.  pi.  2.  f.  25.,  and  our  jfe.  154L, 
is  also  common.  The  tongues  of  horses  feeding  upon  the  alder, 
Linnaeus  observes,  are  turned  black ;  and,  on  that  account,  it 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  unwholesome  for  them. 
The  uses  to  which  the  alder  has  been  applied  by  man  are 
various.  The  wood,  though  soft,  is  of  great  durability  in 
water.  It  weighs,  when  green,  62  lb.  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  48  lb. 
8  oz. ;  and  quite  dry,  39  lb.  4  oz.,  per  cubic  foot ;  thus  losing  1541 

above  a  third  of  its  weight  by  drying,  while  it  shrinks  about  a  twelfth  part 
Of  its  bulk.  In  the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  the  wood  is  said  to 
be  unchangeable  either  in  water  or  earth.  It  is  used  for  all  the  various  pur- 
poses to  Which  soft  homogeneous  woods  are  generally  applied ;  viz.  for  turnery, 
sculpture,  and  cabinet-making;  for  wooden  vessels,  such  as  basins,  plates, 
and  Kneadine-troughs ;  for  sabots,  wooden  soles  to  shoes  and  pattens,  clogs  for 
women,  and  similar  purposes.  In  France,  sabots  made  of  alder  wood  are 
smoked,  to  render  them  nard  and  impervious  to  the  larva  of  the  beetle  which 
attacks  that  wood.  The  French,  and  also  the  Highlanders,  are  said  to  make 
light  chairs  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  which  have  the  colour,  though  they  have 
hot  the  grain,  of  mahogany.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  speaking  of  the  wood, 
says,  "  It  is  extremely  valuable,  even  when  of  a  small  size,  for  cutting  up 
into  herring-barrel  staves;  and  thus  whole  banks,  in  Scotland,  have  been 
denuded  every  year  of  this  species  of  timber.  The  old  trees,  which  are  foil 
of  knots,  cut  tip  into  planks,  have  all  the  beauty  of  the  curled  maple,  with  the 
advantage  of  presenting  a  deep,  rich,  reddish  tint ;  and,  in  this  state,  they  make 
most  beautiful  tables.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  alder  tim- 
ber is  liable  to  be  perforated  by  a  small  beetle ;  it  should,  therefore,  if  possible, 
be  prepared  by  immersing  the  logs  in  a  large  hole  duff  in  a  peat  moss,  and  im- 
pregnating the  water  of  the  hole  with  a  quantity  of  lime.    If  this  be  done  for 
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a  few  months,  and  the  furniture  afterwards  well  varnished  over  with  what  is 
called  the  French  polish,  it  will  stand  unharmed  for  generations."  (Lavde? $ 
GUpm,  vol.  L  p.  137.)  Wood  of  alder,  which  has  Dun  a  long  time  in  peat 
bogs,  becomes  as  black  as  ebony ;  and  as,  in  a  recent  state,  it  readily  receives 
a  black  dye,  while,  from  the  homogeneousness  of  its  texture,  it  will  take  a 
better  polish  than  soft  woods  do  generally,  it  forms  a  very  common  substitute 
for  that  wood  in  small  articles ;  but  it  has  always  a  dull  hue,  being  inca- 
pable of  receiving  the  lustre  of  the  real  ebony.  When  used  in  constructions 
above  ground,  it  ought  only  to  be  placed  in  situations  where  it  will  be  kept 
perfectly  dry :  but  the  great  use  of  the  wood,  on  a  large  scale,  is  for  piles,  as 
foundations  for  bridges  and  other  buildings,  water-pipes,  barrels  of  pumps, 
and  props  for  mines.  The  spray  is  more  durable  than  that  of  most  other 
trees,  when  used  for  filling  drains  in  moist  soil.  Dorsetshire  woodwards 
(woodmen),  Mitchell  observes,  "  have  nearly  the  same  adage  applied  to  alder 
poles,  when  peeled  for  rafters,  as  those  of  the  midland  counties  have  for  willows 
and  poplars  (see  p.  1637.) ;  viz :  — 

**  Thatch  me  well,  and  keep  me  dry, 
Heart  of  oak  I  will  defjr.* 

"  Stakes  of  alder,"  he  says, "  will  not  stand  twelve  months,  nor  will  the  timber 
do  for  posts,  or  anything  else,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ground,  except 
under  water.    The  wood,  however,"  he  adds, "  ought  not  to  be  entirely  re- 
jected;" and  he  recommends  it  as  linings  for  stone-carts  and  wheelbarrows, 
that  are  in  constant  use ;  "  because,  being  soft,  though  it  may  bruise,  it  does 
not  split  by  the  stones  being  tumbled  in. '    It  makes  better  weather-boards 
than  elm  or  beech,  because  it  does  not  warp  or  cast.  (Dendrol.,  p.  55.)  Alder 
hop-poles,  according  to  Cobbett,  will  only  last  one  year.    As  fuel,  the  alder 
is  to  the  beech  as  985  is  to  1540 :   but,  like  other  woods  of  little  value  as 
fuel  for  heating  dwelling-houses,  it  is  preferred  for  other  purposes,  where  a 
slow  and  not  fierce  heat  is  required ;  such  as  for  heating  bakers'  ovens,  for 
burning  limestone  and  chalk,  for  burning  bricks,  &c    The  charcoal  is  es- 
teemed excellent  for  making  gunpowder ;  but  for  domestic  uses  it  ia  considered 
inferior,  being  to  that  of  the  Deech  as  885  is  to  1600.     The  ashes  yield  at  the 
rate  of  651b.  of  potash  to  10001b.  of  ashes;  which  ranks  it  among  73  other 
woods  that  yield  this  salt,  in  the  67th  degree.    The  bark  on  the  young  wood 
is  powerfully  astringent,  and  is  employed  by  tanners :  and  the  young  shoots 
are  used  both  for  tanning,  and  dyeing  red,  brown,  and  yellow ;  and,  in  combi- 
nation with  copperas,  to  dye  black.    The  catkins  dye  green ;  and  the  female 
catkins  are  used  by  fishermen  to  sustain  their  nets  above  water,  instead  of 
cork.    In  Hall's  Travels  in  Scotland,  the  author  says  that  the  country  people 
in  the  Highlands  make  their  own  shoes ;  and,  to  avoid  the  tax  on  leather,  pri- 
vately tan  the  hides  with  the  bark  of  birch  and  alder.  (Travels  m  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
S.  401.)     The  fresh  wood  dyes  a  snuff-colour ;  and  the  bark,  dried  and  pow- 
ered, and  mixed  with  logwood,  bismuth,  &c,  yields  the  colour  called  boue  de 
Paris.    It  is  said  that  the  Laplanders  masticate  the  bark,  and,  with  the  saliva 
so  coloured,  stain  their  leathern  garments  red.  (Syl.  Sketches,  p.  9.)  In  France, 
the  small  roots  are  split,  and  worked  into  baskets ;  and  the  knotty  parts  of  the 
larger  roots  are  used  for  inlaying  cabinet-work.     Both  linen  and  woollen 
cloths  are  dyed  black  by  boiling  them  with  the  flowers,  buds,  female  catkins, 
bark,  and  spray,  and  afterwards  putting  them  into  water  which  has  been  used 
at  a  smith's  forge  for  quenching  the  red-hot  iron.    The  leaves  are  used  in 
medicine  as  detersive  ;  and  they  are  employed  in  decoctions  and  gargles  for 
diseases  of  the  throat.    Among  the  uses  which  may  be  considered  obsolete, 
are  two  mentioned  by  Pennant ;  viz.  spreading  the  boughs  over  the  fields 
during  summer;  leaving  them  there  during  the  winter  to  rot;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing March,  clearing  off  the  undecayed  parts,  and  ploughing  the  ground  for 
a  crop  of  corn.   The  other  use  is  that  of  strewing  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
on  the  floors  of  houses  to  attract  fleas,  which  are  said  to  be  entangled  in  the 
"  tenacious  liquor,  as  birds  are  by  birdlime." 
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The  alder  is  planted  to  form  hedges  in  moist  meadows;  and  it  is  planted 
along  the  margins  of  rivers,  to  keep  up  the  banks  by  its  numerous  creeping 
roots.  If  the  alder  be  planted  in  a  low  meadow,  it  is  said  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  surrounding  it  will  become  boggy  ;  whereas,  if  ash  be  planted,  the 
roots  of  which  also  extend  a  great  way  in  every  direction,  and  run  near  the 
surface,  the  ground  will  become  firm  and  dry ;  though  on  what  principle  these 
changes  take  place,  we  are  not  informed;  and  the  statement  is  therefore,  most 
probably,  a  vulgar  error.  The  chief  use  of  the  alder  is  as  coppice-wood,  to  be  cut 
down  every  five  or  six  years,and  made  into  charcoal  for  the  gunpowder  manufac- 
turers. The  charcoal  is  considered  the  next  best  for  that  purpose  to  that  of 
.Shauinus  Fr&ngula,  the  berry-bearing  alder,  the  aunc  notr  of  the  French  (see 
p.  537.);  and  plantations  of  the  common  alder  are  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
gunpowder  manufactories  of  Hounslow,  and  other  places,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  a  supply.  The  larger  branches  are  made  into  charcoal  for  the  coarser 
kinds  of  gunpowder,  and  the  spray  for  the  finer  kinds. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  alder.  Da 
Hamel  remarks  that  its  verdure  is  agreeable,  and  its  shade  dense ;  and  that 
its  leaves,  like  those  on  all  plants  which  grow  by  water,  remain  on  longer  in 
the  autumn  than  those  of  deciduous  trees  which  prefer  dry  situations.  In  shel- 
tered places,  young  alder  trees  frequently  retain  their  leaves  till  January. 
Du  Hamel  observes  that,  as  cattle  will  never  touch  the  leaves  of  the  alder  as 
long  as  they  can  get  anything  else  to  eat,  it  is  a  good  tree  for  parks,  and 
also  for  hedges ;  and  he  adds  that  it  will  form  very  good  avenues  in  situations- 
exposed  to  cattle.  As  an  object  for  the  landscape-painter,  the  leaves  of  the 
alder  do  not  fall  into  fine  masses ;  and  they  appear  too  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  entire  head  of  the  tree.  Nevertheless,  as  Gilpin  observes,  it  is  a 
more  picturesque  tree  than  the  common  willow,  both  in  its  ramification,  and 
in  its  foliage :  perhaps,  indeed,  he  says,  it  is  the  most  picturesque  of  any  of 
the  aquatic  tribe,  except  the  weeping  willow.  "  He  who  would  see  the  alder 
in  perfection,  must  follow  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  in  Surrey,  through  the  sweet 
vales  of  Dorking  and  Mickleham,  into  the  groves  of  Esher.  The  Mole,  indeed, 
is  far  from  being  a  beautiful  river:  it  is  a  quiet  and  sluggish  stream;  but 
what  beauty  it  has,  it  owes  greatly  to  the  alder,  which  every  where  fringes  its 
meadows,  and,  in  many  places,  forms  very  pleasing  scenes,  especially  in  the  vale 
between  Box  Hill  and  the  high  grounds  of  Norbury  Park.  Some  of  the 
largest  alders  we  have  in  England  grow  in  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  park,  at 
Bishop- Auckland.  The  generality  of  trees  acquire  picturesque  beauty  by  age : 
but  it  is  not  often  that  they  are  suffered  to  attain  this  picturesaue  period. 
Some  use  is  commonly  found  for  them  long  before  that  tune.  The  oak  falls 
for  the  greater  purposes  of  man ;  and  the  alder  is  ready  to  supply  a  variety  of 
his  smaller  wants.  An  old  tree,  therefore,  of  any  kind,  is  a  curiosity ;  and  even 
an  alder,  such  as  those  at  Bishop-Auckland,  when  dignified  by  age,  makes  a 
respectable  figure."  (Gilp.  For.  Sceti.,  i.  p.  69.)  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
fully  agrees  with  Mr.  Gilpin  in  his  commendation  of  the  alder.  It  is  always 
associated  in  our  minds,  he  says,  "  with  river  scenery,  both  of  that  tranquil 
description  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  vales  of  England,  and  with 
that  of  a  wilder  and  more  stirring  cast,  which  is  to  be  found  among  the  glens 
and  deep  ravines  of  Scotland.  In  very  many  instances,  we  have  seen  it  put 
on  so  much  of  the  bold  resolute  character  of  the  oak,  that  it  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  that  tree,  but  for  the  intense  depth  of  its  green  hue.  The  Mole 
may,  doubtless,  furnish  the  traveller  with  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  aider, 
as  it  may  also  furnish  an  example  of  that  species  of  quiet  English  scenery  we 
have  alluded  to ;  but  we  venture  to  assert,  that  no  where  will  the  tree  be 
found  in  greater  perfection  than  on  the  wild  banks  of  the  river  Findhorn,  and 
its  tributary  streams,  where  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  description  every 
where  occurs."  (Laud.  Gilp.,  i.  p.  136.)  The  alder,  Boutcher  characterises 
as  "  an  ugly  melancholy  tree ;"  and,  as  it  is  more  frequently  found  by  stag- 
nant than  by  running  water,  an  observation  as  old  as  the  time  of  Virgil,  we 
are  strongly  inclined,  though  we  do  not  think  it  ugly,  to  consider  it  as  one  of 
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the  most  melancholy  of  deciduous  trees.  The  loose  negligent  manner'  in 
which  its  dark  dull  green  leaves  are  distributed  over  its  branches,  gives  the 
tree  a  dishevelled  appearance,  as  if  it  were  careless  about  itself;  and,  if  the 
weeping  willow  is  to  be  considered  as  representing  outward  and  simulated 
grief,  the  alder,  we  should  say,  forms  a  good  emblem  of  the  grief  of  the  heart.  - 

"  O'er  the  swift  waters  of  the  running  stream 
The  willow  wares  its  light  and  graceful  form* 


[ingttng  a  transient  shadow  with  the  gleam 

Of  the  bright  sunshine— like  a  passing  storm : 
Emblem  of  grief,  which,  elegant,  refined, 
Is  more  of  outward  show  than  of  the  mind. 

O'er  the  dark  pond,  whose  sullen  bosom  shows 

No  curling  waves  togreet  the  passing  breeze, 
The  rigid  alder  its  stUT  image  throws. 

Gloomy  and  sad,  as  though  it  •corn'd  to  please  : 
Emblem  of  woe,  too  great  to  be  express'd. 
Which  broods  in  silence,  and  corrodes  the  breast" 

The  motion  of  the  alder  tree  corresponds  with  its  form ;  being  slight  and 
partial,  owing  to  its  rigidity,  and  not  graceful  and  extending  to  the  whole  tree, 
like  that  of  the  willows  and  Lombardy  poplars.  Let  the  reader  only  imagine 
a  pond  with  its  margin  varied  by  alders,  and  the  same  pond  varied  by  willows ; 
and  then  reflect  on  the  difference  in  the  impressions  which  the  change  of  each 
makes  upon  his  mind.  The  common  alder  can  never,  with  propriety,  be 
planted  in  artificial  scenery,  where  the  object  is  to  imitate  nature  in  an  ar* 
tistical  manner,  or,  in  otter  words,  so  as  to  preserve  the  character  of  art. 
The  reason  is,  the  alder  is  so  well  known  as  an  indigenous  tree,  that  the 
artificial  scenery  in  which  it  appears  is  immediately  lowered  to  a  fac-wmile 
imitation  of,  or  identification  with,  nature.  Where  either  the  geometrical  or 
any  other  gardenesque  method  of  planting  is  adopted,  however,  this  principle 
does  not  apply ;  nor  will  it  hold  good  in  the  case  of  planting  any  of  the 
more  striking  varieties  of  the  species ;  for  example,  the  cut-leaved  alder,  which 
forms  a  very  interesting  tree,  and  is  very  fit  for  planting  in  artificial  scenery, 
because  it  is  never  found  wild  in  Britain,  and,  from  its  habit  of  growth,  as 
well  as  from  the  form  of  its  leaves,  is  in  no  danger  of  ever  being  mistaken  fot 
the  common  alder. 

Poetical  and  mythological  Allusions.      Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  poets     1 
antiquity,  frequently  mention  the  alder.    Homer  often  alludes  to  it  in  hi 
descriptions  of  scenery :  — 


And  again:  — 


.        "  From  out  the  coverM  rock, 
In  living  rills  a  gushing  fountain  broke : 
Aroundit  and  above,  for  ever  green, 
The  bushy  alders  form'd  a  shady  scene.**  Odytsty,  book  ix. 


Where  silver  aiders,  in  high  arches  twined, 

Drink  the  cool  stream;  and  tremble  in  the  wind.  '*  JbU.t  book  xvii. 


Some  poets,  when  treating  of  the  fable  of  the  Heliades,  assert  that  the 
sisters  of  Fhaetbon  were  turned  into  alders  instead  of  poplars.  Virgil,  in  one 
his  Eclogues  says, — 

**  The  sisters,  mourning  for  their  brother's  loss, 
Their  bodies  bid  in  bark,  and  furr'd  with  moss, 
How  each  a  rising  alder  now  appears, 
And  o'er  the  Fo  distils  her  gummy  tears."  Dbydbn's  Virgil,  eel.  vi. 

Cowley  has  adopted  the  same  fable: — 

u  The  Fhaetbonlan  alder  next  took  place  1  M 

Still  sensible  of  the  burnt  youth's  disgrace, 
She  loves  the  purling  streams,  snd  often  laves 
Beneath  the  floods,  and  wantons  with  the  waves."  Plants,  book  v. 

Virgil,  in  another  passage,  alludes  to  the  bark  of  the  alder  being  full  of 
clefts :  — 

"  As  alders  in  the  spring  their  boles  extend, 
And  heave  so  fiercely,  that  their  bark  tbey  rend." 

Dsydbn's  Virgil,  eel.  a. 
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The  alder,  it  has  been  already  mentioned,  waa  uaed  by  the  ancients  for 
boats;  and  Professor  Martyn  suggests  that  a  hoQow  alder,  falling  into  the 
stream  on  the  banks  of  which  it  grew,  may  have  given  the  first  idea  of  a  boat 
to  man.  Virgil  and  Lucan  both  mention  this  use  of  the  tree.  Among  the 
old  English  poets,  Browne  alludes  to  the  shade  of  the  alder  not  injuring  the 
grass  that  grows  under  it :  — 

*  The  alder,  whose  fitt  Jhadow  nourUbeth, 
Each  plant  set  oeere  to  him  long  JourislienV* 

And  Spenser  speaks  of  the  alders  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulla,  in  his  Colin 
Clout  t  come  home  ogam. 


M« 


One 


m  dajt'qmoth  he,"  I  ante,  at  wm  my  trade, 
Under  the  ftwt  or  Hole,  that  BwanUia  hoar, 
Keeping  my  iheep  among  the  oooly  ahade 
Of  the  green  aidan  on  the  Mulla*  •novo.'  •• 


Situation.    It  was  commonly  recommended  to  phmt  the  alder  in 
awampe ;  and,  donbtleas,  from  its  roots  running  near  the  surface,  it  will  thrive 
better  in  such  situations  than  many  other  trees ;  bat  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  alder,  or  any  other  tree,  will  either  grow  rapidly,  or  attain  a 
large  size,  except  in  good  sous,  tiberafly  supplied  with  moisture,  but  by  no 
means  at  all  times  soaked  with  it.    A  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that,  in 
all  countries,  the  best  soils  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes ;  because  to 
such  situations  the  finer  earths  have  been  carried  down  from  the  higher 
grounds  for  ages,  whether  these  grounds  have  been  under  water,  or  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.    A  good  soil,  on  the  margin  of  stagnant  water,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  some  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  promises  to  be  a 
snore  favourable  situation  than  either  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  the  water 
varies  in  height  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  where  there  cannot  be  • 
very  rich  deposition  of  mud ;  or  a  good  soil  on  the  margin  of  water  at,  or 
nearly  jon,  the  same  level  with  it.    Tnis  iB  very  well  proved  by  two  trees  of 
about  the  same  age :  one  on  the  flat  banks  of  tbepiece  of  water  at  8yon,  and 
the  other  on  the  raised  bank  of  an  old  moat  at  Woburn  Farm.    The  soil,  in 
both  cases,  is  equally  rich;  but  at  Syon  the  main  roots  of  the  tree  are  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  water,  while  at  Woburn  Farm  the  main  roots  are  some 
feet  «bove  it.    One  of  the  most  favourable  situations  for  growing  the  alder 
for  poles  is,  an  island  the  side  of  which  is  2  ft.  or  8  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
water.    Such  islands,  when  so  planted.'  with  alders,  are  called  alder  beds ; 
as  they  are  called  osier  holts,  when  planted  with  willows.      Ten  years' 
growth  in  such  a  bed,  Cobbett  states,  will  produce  poles  20  ft.,  or  more,  in 
length;   with  but  ends  of  from  4 in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter.      The    alder, 
Mr.  Sang  observes,  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  in  moist  sous ;  and, 
though  it  will  grow  freely  in  light  elevated  lands,  it  has  a  tendency  in  such 
situations  to  dry  and  impoverish  the  soil,  not  being  satisfied  unless  it  can 
obtain  abundance  of  moisture.    No  tree,  he  continues,  is,  perhaps,  equally 
well  adapted  for  upholding  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  the  great  multiplicity  of 
its  roots.    Evelyn  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  he,  and  all  authors,  agree  that 
it  will  not  even  live  in  dry  chalky  soil. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Evelyn  says  that  the  alder  is  propagated  by 
truncheons  of  the  stem  or  of  the  root,  a  set  as  big  as  the  small  of  one's  leg,  and 
in  length  about  2ft.;"  one  end  of  which  should  be  plunged  in  the  mud.  M  If 
we  plant  smaller  sets,"  he  says, u  let  them  be  out  at  a  proper  season,  and  when 
the  wood  is  of  competent  bigness,  and  mature."  The  Jersey  manner  of  plant- 
ing truncheons,  he  adds,  is  by  forming  them  into  lengths  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  each, 
at  the  beginning  of  winter;  binding  them  in  fagots,  and  placing  the  ends  of  them 
in  water,  till  towards  the  end  of  spring.  By  that  season,  they  will  have  con- 
tracted a  callosity  at  their  lower  extremity;  and,  u  being  planted,  will,  like  Oen- 
netmoil  apple  trees,  never  fail  of  growing,  and  striking  root."  Boutcher  save 
the  alder  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  three,  four,  or  five  years'  growth, 
planted  in  February  or  March.    The  Continental  authors  mention  suckers, 
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layers,  euttlngs  of  the  shoots,  cutting  of  the  root,  and  grafting.  Du  Hamel 
says  that  a  large  stool  or  stump  of  alder*  split  with  a  hatchet  into  five  or  six 
pieces,  and  planted,  will  form  so  many  trees ;  and,  also,  that  if,  instead  of 
splitting  this  stool,  it  be  covered  over  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep  with  soil,  it  will,  in 
two  or  three  years,  throw  up  shoots,  which  will  become  rooted  plants.  ^e 
hare  planted  with  success,  he  says,  trees  obtained  in  this  way,  of  7  ft.,  8  ft.,  and 
10ft.  in  height,  without  heading  them  down;  but,  in  situations  exposed  to 
the  wind,  tfeey  require  to  be  cut  down  to  within  5  in.  or  6  in.  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Another  mode  of  multiplying  the  alder  is,  to  cut  a  young  branch 
half  through  at  the  ground,  lay  it  down  horizontally  along  the  surface,  and 
cover  it  with  2  in.  of  soil,  when  almost  every  bud  will  produce  a  shoot,  and 
every  shoot  will  form  roots.  We  have  already  described  this  mode  as  em- 
ployed for  raising  plum  stocks,  f  See  p.  690.)  Notwithstanding  these  different 
modes,  which  are  essential  for  tne  varieties,  all  writers  agree  that  the  species 
is  best  propagated  bv  seeds.  When  large  truncheons  are  made  use  of,  it 
would  appear  that  they  only  succeed  satisfactorily  in  a  very  moist  soil;  for 
a  writer  in  the  Bath  Society  Paper*,  vol.  vi.  (published  in  1798),  says,  "  From 
the  authority  of  great  masters  in  their  way,  Miller,  Mortimer,  &c.,  I  was 
induced  to  plant  a  waggon-load  of  alder  truncheons,  in  1764,  in  boggy  places, 
and  along  tne  banks  of  a  river,  as  directed.  I  was  flattered,  the  next  summer, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  their  shoots  being  strong  and  gross ;  but,  lo ! 
the  year  following  one  and  all  perished,  not  having  struck  a  single  root." 
The  writer  was  therefore  obliged  to  replant  the  around  with  rooted  slips, 
taken  from  old  stools,  which  did  very  well*  The  failure  may  probably  have 
been  owing  to  the  second  summer  being  a  drytrae;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
will  show  the  propriety  of  taking  the  precaution  used  in  Jersey,  when  trun- 
cheons are  employed  for  propagating  this  tree. 

For  raising  the  alder  from  seeds,  Sang  directs  the  catkins  to  be  gathered 
in  dry  weather,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  matured  (which  is  easily  known  by 
the  scales  beginning  to  open),  and  carried  to  a  loft,  where  they  should  be 
spread  out  thinly.  "  They  are  afterwards  to  be  frequently  turned,  and  the  seeds 
will  fall  out  in  the  act  of  turning.  They  are  much  more  ready  to  drop  out, 
if  the  loft  happen  to  be  placed  above  an  apartment  where  a  good  fire  is  kept. 
When  all  the  seeds  which  will  readily  come  out  by  the  above  plan  have 
escaped,  and  are  lying  on  the  floor,  gather  them  up  into  a  bag  for  spring  sow* 
ing.  The  cones  are  then  to  be  thrashed  and  sifted.  Alder  seeds  may,  like 
those  of  the  birch,  be  sown  from  the  tree ;  but,  like  the  birch,  the  germinating 
alders  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  early  frosts  in  the  spring.'7  (Nic.  PL 
Kal.tp.  482.)  The  proper  time  of  sowing,  the  same  author  continues,  u  is 
March;  and  the  covering,  which  ought  to  be  of  very  light  soil,  should,  on  no 
account,  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  being  no  easy  thing  to 
know  the  quality  of  alder  seed,"  he  observes,  "  it  is  better  to  sow  pretty 
thick,  and  to  thin  out  the  plants,  if  necessary,  the  following  spring."  The 
seeds  are  generally  collected  about  the  end  of  October,'or  the  beginning  of 
November.  Where  the  trees  overhang  water,  it  is  recommended  by  the 
Continental  authors  to  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  branches  containing  the 
catkins,  and  let  them  drop  into  the  water,  afterwards  fishing  tbem  out  with 
nets.  The  cones  may  be  kept  till  spring,  if  in  a  perfectly  dry  situation,  and 
excluded  from  the  air.  The  seeds  may  be  proved  before  sowing,  by  bruising 
them  on  the  thumb  nail ;  when,  if  they  have  any  kernel,  it  will  show  a  white 
farinaceous  substance,  and  some  appearance  ot  oily  or  watery  matter.  All 
agree  that,  when  sown,  the  seeds  should  be  very  slightly  covered  .with  soil. 
In  loamy  ground,  one  sixth  part  of  an  inch  of  light  soil  strewed  over  them 
will  be  round  enough ;  and  in  light  soils  the  seeds  win"  be  sufficiently  covered 
by  a  pood  watering  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot;  or  the  operation  of 
covering  may  be  left  to  the  first  shower.  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  it  is  a 
great  advantage,  in  dry  climates,  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  pease- 
haulm,  fronds  of  firs,  moss,  or  loose  leaves;  or  to  stretch  over  it  close 
wicker  hurdles,  supporting  them  by  props  at  about  %  in.  or  Sin.  above  the 
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surface  of  the  soil.  Du  Hamel  obtained  abundance  of  plants  by  strewing  soil 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  a  seed-bearing  alder  tree  in  autumn,  after 
the  aeed  had  dropped.  When  the  seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  spring ;  and,  when  it  is  sown  in  spring,  they  will  gene- 
rally come  up  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks  after  sowing.  Spring  sowings 
should  be  made  much  thicker  than  autumnal  sowings;  because  many  of  the 
seeds,  unless  they  have  been  very  carefully  excluded  from  the  air,  lose  their 
vital  power  during  winter.  The  plants  from  spring-sown  seeds  will  attain  the 
height  of  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  the  first  summer.  The  second  year  they  will  be 
double  or  treble  that  height;  and  in  three  or  four  years,  if  properly  treated,  they 
will  be  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high.  The  nursery  culture  and  after-management  in 
plantations  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them;  except  that,  when  full-grown 
trees  are  to  be  cut  down,  it  is  advisable  to  disbarh  them  a  year  before;  a 
practice  as  old  as  the  time  of  Evelyn.  When  alders  are  cut  down  as  coppice- 
wood,  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  in  motion,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  cuts 
are  not  made  later  than  March;  and  that  they  are  in  a  sloping  direction  upwards. 
If,  at  this  season,  the  cuts  are  made  downwards,  the  section  which  remains 
on  the  stool  will  be  so  far  fractured  as,  by  the  exudation  of  the  sap,  and  the 
admission  of  the  weather,  no  longer  to  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  it  will 
decay  in  a  few  years. 

Accidents,  Iniecti,  and  Diieaiet.  The  alder  is  liable  to  few  accidents  from 
high  winds  :  but  the  Adimonia  alni  Fab.  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  young  buds ; 
and  the  larva:  are  frequently  so  abundant,  as  to  consume  the  leaves  almost 
entirely.  There  is  also  a  small  worm,  the  caterpillar  of  some  coleopterous 
insect,  which  penetrates  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  and  ultimately 
destroys  the  trees.  (Did.  det  Eaut,  &c.)  This  is  probably  the  Cellidium 
alni  Fab.,  one  of  the  lorgicorn  beetles.  A  small  species  of  jumping  weevil 
(Orchestes  alni  Leach)  also  attacks  the  leaves,  as  well  as  Phyllobius  alni  Fab., 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  and  Oaleruca  linepla  Fab.  (the  Chrysomela 

?fsea  alni,  fern.,  of  De  Geer).  Amongst  lepidopterous  insects,  Centra  vinula, 
ygasVa  buclphala,  Notodonta  rfromedarius,  Lophdpteryx  rameilna,  Org^ia 
antiqua,  Zeuzera  se'sculi,  Porthesia  chry  son-hoe  ^a,  all  belonging  to  the  Linnaan 
ifomtiyces;  Apatela  /eportna,  Acronycta  Alni  and  psi  (or  dagger  moths), 
belonging  to  the  A'octilidie  ;  Geometra  ulmaria,  Drepana  falcataria,  and  se- 
veral Tbrtricidss  and  2*ineidic,  feed,  in  the  larva  state,  upon  the  alder.  Some 
of  these  being,  however,  general  feeders,  are  not  so  injurious  as  the  others. 

StaHilici.     Ham-did  Ttta.    The! 
lame aathoae alluded  to bjGUpin  (p.lBf 

aerredwore in  Araold't  Vale,  below  Sheffield  Place, Su 

In  lM5,thetewere[tom60ft.io70fLhigh.    TbeiMenon 
the  tank,  of  (be  rtrer  Flndbora  Iuto  been  alreadj  men. 

SMtliW  Trett.    In  England,  In  the  entlrontof  London, 
■1  Him  Houae,  Euu,  A.  I.  emarginlta  ll  lift  high,  (he 
ikSftW.andorthehead  SSft.  ;  lit 


the  trunks  ft.,  and 

Ken  J,  SO  jean  planted,  the  ipetii 

., ... A  sn.  in  in.,  mi  of 


'M.'afe.i'K 


neter :  In  ltortetihlre,  it  Melbury  Put,  100  yeare    ; 

i,  the  iptclea  h  50ft.  high,  the  diameter  ofthe  trunk 

id  of  (he  hud  W  ft,  -.  end  A.  g.  Udnata  It  SO  ft  high: 

Lenetiblrc,  at  Nettlecombe,  the  apeciea  li  M  ft  high ,  _ 

the  diameter  of  the  trunks  It.  10  in., and  of  the  head  Sift.: 

In  Surrey,  at  Fimham  Cattle,  SOjeari  planted,  il  la  60  ft. 

high;  MWobuni   F„un,  A.  g.  ItcmiiM  la  70  ft.   hi  fit,,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and  of  [he  head 

65  ft.  j  lnBu»»e».«tWe.tdean,Ag.larini»ta,l«TeariBl»n[ed,  U39ft.hi«hj  In  Berk.hire,  It  Bar 

Wood,  11  jean  planted,  the  tpoclci  it  (Oft  lu8h .;  In  Buckiiiehaiiiiiriire,  »l  Temple  Home,  40  jean 

planted,  it  it  S)ft.  high:  in  Cambridgeshire,  In  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.lt  la  SO  ft.  high, 

the  diameter  of  the  ttunk  S  ft-Sln.,  and  of  the  head  36ft  I    In  Denbighthlre,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  it  il 

Caitle,  IB  'yean  planted,  It  it  sort  high  :" 

ltd  SIX  nfgr,.  ..._  ,  ..._ ..   „ ,  ... 

plaint*!,  if  ;WfL  hijjh  :  in  l^lwumhire,  at  Elmton  Caitle,  (he  tpoclee  It  89ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
8  ft.  7  In.  In  diameter ;  at  Doddington  Park,  35  yean  planted,  It  il  41  ft.  high  :  in  Monmouththlrc, 
at  Dowlali  Houie,  IS  jeara  pliiittd,  Il  It  35ft.  high:  In  Northunntonabire,  it  Wtieftdd  Lodge. 
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SO  Tear*  planted.  It  ti  S5  ft.  hlghi  Id  Oxnxdahln,  In  tfat  OxIOnl  Botanle  Garden,  10  >h»  planted, 
II  la  Sift  high;  In  PembroKeaDlre,  at  Stackpile  Court,  35  jenr,  planted.  It  la  40  ft.  high;  Id 
R.iU.nriabiR.  II  Belrnir  Caatle,  SS  jenra  plKHrf.lt  li  soft,  high;  Id  Stafrordthlre,  it  TWn.h.™ 
plaalrf,  it  la»ft.  nigh:  In  SuBHk.  it  finborough  Hil,  R)  ™~ -'—- '  '•  ' 
—  of  tin  trunk  sift.,  nod  of  •—■■■—■  ■"-      ■■-   -----  "- 


— ..  _ Giaaaow  BoUnio  Garden,  16  jl 

planted,  it  k  SOIL  high;  nidi.  g.  Uclnttta,  16  jean  planted,  U  S5A.  high:  In  Argyll,.),™  at 
Toward  Caitla,  IS  jeeratillinted,  Itbaft-hlgri:  in  B.nnahire,  it  H  untie?  Lodge,  It  lafiifl.  hWi, 
the  diameter  oftfie  'J  In  .end  of  Ilie  bbad  Sill.;  In   lorfarihlre,   at  Motibmldo.  34  Kan 

planted,  it  it  Mft.  high;  In  Pertlnhlre,  at  Taimouth.il  la  30ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tie  trunk 
lit.  tin.,  and  of  the  head  14ft,;  in  Roeajhire,  at  Brahan  Caatle,  45  jean  planted,  It  ii  40  ft. 
hieh  ;  In  Sirlingahlre,  at  Calleoder  Park,  16  roan  planted,  it  la  9ft.  high.  Id  Ireland,  Dear 
Dublin,  in"-«ff- — ■- =-'--'n  Garden,  Mieari  planted, It  ii  40ft.  high,  at  Tereoure,  U  ™™ 

£  anted,  li  ig'iCounlj,  at  CharVrtlle  Foreat,  8  Mara  planl   ■   "      "    ' 

fnrman  irt,  d.  g.  LaclnUta^iO  year"  planted,  la  60  ft.  h 


ti  planted,  it  la  Mft.  high:  at  T 

barWuie Foreet, 8  jean  planted,  ..  _ _.,..., 

1,  A.  g.  Iecinlata,40  year,  planted,  la  £0 ft.  high;  Id  Galwaj,  at 
looie.  me  me  diameter  of  the  tronk  S  ft,  and  or  the  head  Mft.  ;  In  Louin, 

■t  Oriel  Ti  .  U  nan  planted,  li  44  ft.  high  |  in  Sllgo,  at  Mack™  Caatle,  the 

apeaea  ii  I  n  of  the  trunk  I  ft,  and  of  the  head  36  ft.  ;  Id  Tnanr,  at  Baron'. 

CMin,jO]  high.     In  France,  at  Nantea,  in  the  nunerjerf  M.  De  fJemeroi,  50 

nan  old,  1  meter  of  the  trunk  IJft.  ;  at  Arrnncbea,  in  lie  Botanic  Garden,  ,i  s 

iactnlata,  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Bin.,  and  of  the  head  16  ft.     fn 

Hanoier, i  d.  It  li  lift,  high,  arith  a  trunk  Sin.  in  diameter.     In  Auatrln.  at 

Vienna,  ii  M  Loudon,  14  Teara  planted,  It  la  16ft.   high;    at  Briick    od  the 

Lfrjtria,  A  i  old,   la   25ft.  high.     In    Itnlj,  In   Lombaroj,  at  Jionia,  70  reari 

eld.  It  la  K  I  of  the  trunk  IB,,  and  of  the  head  flOft, 

*  t  2.  A.  (o)  oblongata    WW.     The  oblong-A-awa'  Alder. 

JrfoUiiicnaD..     Willi  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  33S. :  Baum.,  u.  SO. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,*,  p.  915.  ' 

ttMaiaiai  Alam  foL  oblong.,  he, Bank. ;  A.  IbL  orato-laneeol.,  Ac,  Mill  Diet.,  ed. T. i  lane, 
lien,  EUt,  Gar. 

Spec.  Char.,  t}c.  Leaves  elliptic,  somewhat  obtuse,  glutinous ;  axils  of  the 
veins  naked  on  the  under  side.  (  WW.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  335.)  A  large  shrub 
or  low  tree,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  It  was 
introduced  bj  Miller,  in  1749,  who  is  said  to  have  raised  it  from  seed ;  and, 
if  so,  it  must  be  a  tolerably  distinct  kind;  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to 
be,  though  we  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  species. 
The  largest  plant  of  A.  oblongata  that  we  have  heard  of  is  in  theGlasnevin 
Botanic  Garden,  where,  in  1834,  after  being  30  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft. 
high ;  which  confirms  Willdenow's  conjecture,  that,  in  a  mild  moist  climate, 
it  may  become  a  tree.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's, 

Variety. 
•  I  A,  (fi.)  o.  2  jSJiir  tUiplicii  Ait,  A.  pumila  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  the  leaves 
narrower  than  the  species. 

1  3.  A.  incVna   WW.     The  hoary-dVatxnf  Alder. 
jdmbJIcoJUw.    Wllld.  Sp.  n,  *  p.  S35.  -,  Baum.,  p.  SO.  i  N.  Du  Ham.,  C  p.  Sis.  g  Hoaa  Anlcttnng, 
Sgwaameo.    B.  -f'lnui  tit.  incdna  La*.  Sp.  PL,  1*H. ; 
M.  intdna  &H.  Sam.j  A-  folio  Incamj,  Sit,  Bank. 
Pin.,  4S8.  |  B.  i-lrldla  fill  Damp*.,  S.  p.  789.  j   welaaa 
Erie,  graue  Elae,  or  weiaao  Eller,  Grr.  i 

AgraMlaga.    IIarMAbbud.,tl3E.iandourA-lS"-  j 
Spec.  Char.,  d/c.     Leaves    oblong,  acute,  I 

pubescent  beneath  ;   axils  of  the  veins  \ 

naked.    Stipules  lanceolate.  QVilld.Sp.  * 

PL,  iv.  p.  335.)    A  tree,  which  grows 

in  light,  sandy  soil,  in  Lapland,  Sweden, 

and  Prussia;  and  on  the  mils  in  Austria, 

Carniola,  the  Ukraine,  Tyrol,  and  Swit- 
zerland ;  also  in  North  America.    This 

tree,  which  Hoss  informs  us  is  common 

on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  will  attain 

a'greater  height  than  the  common  alder, 

orfrom  50ft.  to  70  ft.,  even  ina  toler- 
ably dry  soil.  It  differs  from  the  common 

alder,  to  the  leaves  being  pointed,  in  the  leaves  and  the  young  wood  not 
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bang  ghittnoui,  In  their  hoary  appearance,  and  fa  the  absence  of  tufts  of  hair 
in  the  axils  of  the  nerves  of  the  leaves.  It  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1780,  but  has  not  been  much  cultivated.  There  are  plants  at  Meters. 
IvHldiges'a  SO  ft,  high.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  tree,  and  wall  deserves  * 
place  in  ornamental  plantations. 
Vametiet. 

1  A.  i.  2taanldtaLodd.CaL.td.  LB3«.— The  leaves  are  slWitljlaciaiated. 
There  are  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at 
Messrs.  Loddins's. 

5  A.  i.  3  giniiro  ;  /  glaiica  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Svlv.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  *d.  1836; 
£etula  mcana  w.  giaurs  Ait. ;  Black  Alder.  Amer^  haa  the  leaves 
dark  green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath  :  the  petioles  are  reddish. 
According  to  Micbaux,  this  forms  a  tree,  in  the  United  State*,  from 
18  ft.  to  80  ft.  high.     This  ia  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  kinds  of  the 

t  A.  i.  *  anguiifci  Air—  Leaves  green  underneath,  with  the  petioles  green. 

Other  Varietiet.  A,  ameriama  Lodd.  Cat.,  A.  catadhuit  Lodd.  Cat., 
and  A.  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.,  appear  to  belong  to  this  species;  but  the  plants 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum  are  ao  small,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  constitute  varieties. 

mi.  A.  sbbbuli'ta   Willd.     The  wwJanxd  Alder. 
lantHcatHm.    Willi  So.  PL.  1  p.  3* ;   Bum.,  u.  SI.  ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  1  p.  Ms.  I  Puna  PI  Aw 

sStTaTera.  i  Men*,  s.  aw.  ftrf,  &  p.  ua. ;  Laid.  at,  e±  isis. 

aymjin-   «Mu«  HtnUtta  Ail.  Sort.  Km..  >an;l  ruefcaa  £*r*.  **>.,  I.  p.  SI .;  a. 

Sot  Hart.  Boom.,  L  p.  174;  Wang.  Amir.,  p.  fe[  li.  smericsiis  W-  Cat,  ad.  1836;  rZ 

onx^Hli  LuiLL  Col.,  IBM  J  common  Alder,  Amtr. ;  Haid-lca.W  Aldff. 
BXr-Ww-     Wra.  A~t.,  t  0.  /.  60. ;   Abbott's  Inaaola,  (,t«,|  Mekl.  M.  Ami.  M-  t  «. 

C  1. ;  and  outA-  IS**..  °*  "hlcb  arc  exhibited  tbe  lan-a.  pupa,  and  poftet  Inert  of  Ibe  jHcns 

(Acronfrta)  huilMfera,  rtnln'm  hutuhftin  <*».  «•«■  Smit*.  tbe  Amnion  ililn  sal— l  aWMti 

wMeb&baUu  tbHUa*. 
Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  acuminate;  veins  and  their  axils  hairy  on  the 

under  aide.  Stipules  elliptic,  obtuse.  (If'uW.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  836.)     A  shrub, 


'A 


from  6  ft  to  10  ft.  high;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  swamps  and  ou  river 
sides.  According  to  Michaux,  it  is  frequent  along  the  sides  of  brooks,  but 
abounds  most  in  places  covered  with  stagnant  water.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
beautiful  green,  about  S  in.  long,  oval,  distinctly  furrowed  on  the  surface, 

and  doubly  dwtioulated  « the  odge.     The  wood,  when  cut  into,  is  white ; 
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but,  like  that  of  all  the  aiders,  it  becomes  reddish  when  it  comes  In  contact 
with  the  air.  The  dwarf  stature  of  this,  and  all  the  other  American  aiders, 
renders  them  of  no  use  a*  timber  trees ;  trot,  according  to  Rafinesque,  the 
leaves  are  vulnerary  and  astringent.  The  bark  is  styptic,  and  is  used  for 
dyeing  brown,  and,  with  vitriol,  black.  The  inner  bark  of  the  root  is  emetic, 
and  dyes  yellow.  The  female  catkins  also  dye  black.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  from  1».  to  1».  Bd.  each;  and  seeda  It.  per  ox.  At  Boll- 
wyller,  plants  are  1)  Irene;  at  New  York,  12 cents. 

■  5.  A.  uwdui, a't a  wm.    The  waved-fernd  Alder. 

UtnKflcatilM.     Wllld.  Sp.  PI,  4.  p.  336.  ;  Buira..  p.  iL  i  lota.  CM.,  ad.  1*96. 
Stnniina.    Wtulu  ciiip.  Alt.  Bart.  Ken.,  3.  p.  a&. ;  S.  Alnai  vu.  crime  Kkii.  R.  Bor.  Amir. 
V.  p.  1BI.  ;  A.  altpm  Punk  Ft  Amer.  Sept.,  !  p.  823.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  «.  p.  21* 

Spec  Char.,  i}c.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  rounded  at  the  base ;  petioles  and 
veins  hairy  on  the  under  tide  ;  axils  of  the  veins  naked ;  stipules  ovate- 
oblong.  {Wilid.  Sp.  Pl.,iv.  p.  336.)  A  shrub,  not  above  3  ft.  or  *  ft.  high; 
a  native  of  Canada,  and  on  high  mountains  in  sphsgnous  swamps  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  according  to  Willdenow,  it  was 
15ft  high  xn  1811.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, art  it.  fid.  each;  and 
at  New  York,  80  cents ;  and  seeds  1  dollar  and  85  cents  per  pound. 

X  0.  A.  cobaifo'm..  Lodd.    The  hearOeaved  Alder. 


fdr*iyU*#m     hoi*.  But  C*tL,  1. 1»1. 

SrwynM.    A.cndka  Tamrc  Prod-,  M.,  Harmr  DemL,  p.  1SS, 

Efrarimf.    BOL  Cob.,  t.  1JB1.  1  am  Jig.  IMA.-,  lad  the  pUtt  of  tlilttpwi™  In  our  Iwt  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  i}c.     Leaves  heart-shaped,  acuminate,  dark  green  and  shining. 
(TVnore.)     A  tree  of  similar  magnitude  to  the  common  alder;  a  native  of 
Calabria  and  Naples,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  March 
and  April,  before  the  developement  of  the  leaves. 
**  A  large  and  very  handsome  round-headed  tree,      , 
with  broad,  deep  green,  shining  leaves,  deeply     J 
heart-fihaped  at  the  base.   It  grows  with  rapidity,   .  * 
and  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting  ornamental      -. 
trees  that  have  of  late  years  been  introduced." 
(Penny  Cyc,  art.  Alnus.)     It  is  a  most  distinct 
species ;  and,  though  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of 

Naples,  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  ripens  seeds  in  the  climate  of  London,  and 
might  easily  be  rendered  as  common  as  A.  glutindsa.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  tree  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges;  and  another  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
U.  6d.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  2  francs;  and  at  New  York,  SO  cents, 

■  7.  A.  vi'aipis  Dec.     The  green-ieaord  Alder. 

IJtmj/laKilM.    D*  OsMSa*  PL  PL,  J.  p.  SO*. 

*»r«  A.  ortu  1*44.  Bat.  Cab.,  L  11*1. :  ilrns  fruOcou  ScMmldi,  »M1»  pitta  Mr—* 
Sal.,  No.  159..  ft  ai.,li  419,  u  quoted  In  N  D*  Bam.,  3  p.  IDS.,  WUUL  Sp  W.,p.*SS., 
Walt.  DnuL  BHt.  t  96.,   Baa  B.  A<u.  «.  p.  (HA  ;  B.   J1no-B*luuc  SMr*.  Jfcyfr..*  p.  ft  ;  a 

vuMbikM 

I«™V>  Dt-nd.  Biit,  t  96.  ;  Bot  C»b..t.  Il+l.i  Schmidt  (Eitr.  Bium ,  3.  t  189. ;  mud  our  fit. 
IMS,  in  which  a  li  the  »nwi«,  or  mile  crnltln  ;  6,  the  mile  Sower  megntSed ;  c,  ttu  MM  Begot 

to  ihow  thepotltloD  of  the  Killer  j /,  the  MuE  MUM  i  *,'thc  lunula,  or  Med,  "llh  to  wlngi. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  glabrous.  Peduncles  of  the 
female  '■*"'■'»  branched.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  having  equal  lobes,  trun- 
cate-nerved. [WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  463.)  A  large  shrub,  or  low  busby  tree: 
"'  e  of  the  high  mountains  of  Hungary,  Stvria,  and  Carinthia;  and  of 


Germany,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg.     Flowering,  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's  collection,  in  March  and  April;  and  ripening  its  seed  in  August.    It 
introduced  in  1820.     This  plant  is  considered  by  many  botanists  as 


intermediate  between  the  alders  and  the  birches, 
in   having   the   peduncles  of  the  female  catkins  ramose;  and 
appearance  it  resembles  the  Alow  incana  in  a  young  state ;  but  it  belongs 
U>  the  birches,  by  the  parts  of  its  fructification,  and  by  the  number  of  us 
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stamens.  The  stem  of  the  plant,  t&Ji  1546 

in  its  native  habitat,  seldom  rises 
higher  than  5 ft.  or  6ft.  It  di- 
vides into  smooth  branches,  an- 
gular, furnished  with  alternate 
oval  leaves,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  and  doubly  serrated. 
The  teeth  are  sharp,  and  almost 
alternately  long  and  short.  The 
male  catkins  are  2}  in.  long, 
slender,  cylindric,  with  numerous 
pediceled  flowers.  The  females 
are  subcorymbose,  elliptic,  with 
slender  peduncles.  Watson, 
who  has  given  a  good  figure  of 
this  species,  says,  from  the  habit 
and  inflorescence  of  the  female, 
this  plant  may  be  considered 
an  A'lmia ;  but  the  fruit,  being  a 
samara,  "  claims  it  a  2?etula." 
As  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  more  resembles  an  alder  than  a 
birch,  we  have  placed  it  under  the  former  genus.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
shrub,  and  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  to  collections.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  of 
the  nurseries. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  A'lnus. 

The  genus  Ainu*,  Mr.  Royle  Inform*  ui  in  his  admirable  IUuttrotions,1'  baa  the  same  distribution 
in  the  Himalayas  that  it  has  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  that  is,  it  occurs  in  moist  situations,  and 
along  the  course  of  rivers.  A.  obtusifblia  Royle  is  very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Jumna  and 
Tonoe.  A.  eUmghta  Royle  occurs  in  Cashmere ;  and  A.  nepaUntu  Wall  PL  As,  Rar,  1 131.,  on  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  valley  from  which  it  was  named. "  (IBusL,  p.  341.)  It  appears  probable, 
that,  of  the  above  species,  at  least  A.  nepaUnst't,  a  tree  from  30  ft  to  40  ft  high,  may  prove  sufficiently 
hardy  to  bear  the  climate  of  London  ;  and  we  hope  it  may  soon  be  introduced, 

Genus  II. 


m 


JfftfTULA  Town.    The  Birch.    Lm.  Syst.  Moncexcia  Polyandria. 

Identification*    Tourn.,  t  360. ;  Lin.  Gen.,  485. ;  Juts.,  409. ;  FL  Br.,  1011. :  Comp.,  ed.  4,  157. ; 
Lam-  t  760. ;  Oawtn.,  t  90.:  Iindl.  Nat  Syst  Bot,  p. 

"~    "  X  ItaL;  Abedul,  Span.;  Betufla,  Port*   Birke,  Ger. ;  Berk, 


Synonymes.    Bouteau,  hr. :  Betula, 
Dutch;  Birk,  Danish  and  Scotch ; 


.  Blork,  or  Bork,  Swedish  t  Beresa,  Russian  t  Braoaa,  Polish. 
Derimatiems  from  betu,  its  Celtic  name ;  or,  according  to  others,  from  the  Latin  word  batuere,  to 
beat;  from  the  usees  of  the  Roman  llctors,  which  were  always  made  of  birch  rods,  being  used  to 
drive  back  the  people.    Pliny  derives  the  name  from  bitumen. 

Description,  j-c.  The  species  are  chiefly  deciduous  trees,  some  of  which  are 
of  large  size;  but  several  of  the  species  are  shrubs.  They  are  natives  of 
Europe,  chiefly  in  the  most  northern  parts,  or  in  high  elevations  in  the  south ; 
of  North  America;  and  some  of  them  of  Asia.  They  are  generally  found  in 
mountainous  rocky  situations  in  the  middle  of  Europe;  but  they  grow  wild 
in  plains  and  peaty  soils  in  the  northern  regions.  The  common  birch  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  known  trees;  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  other  species 
of  ligneous  plants  which  approach  so  near  to  die  North  Pole.  The  common 
birch  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  it  has  long  been  the  most 
useful  tree  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  north  of  Europe ;  as  the  canoe 
birch  has  been  to  those  of  the  north  of  North  America.  The  species  all  ripen 
seeds  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  are  all  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any 
ordinary  soil;  but,  being  hair-rooted,  they  do  not  grow  so  well  in  very  strong 
clays ;  nor  do  plants  of  this  genus,  when  raised  from  layers  or  cuttings,  grow 
so  freely  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  genera.   The  leaves  of  the  birch  having 


betula'ces.     be'tula. 


wood  of  all  the  species  is  much 

Leavet  tmail.     Natwei  chiefly  of  Europe. 
*  1,  B.  a'lba  L.    The  white,  or  common.  Birch. 

to.  PI.  ISBS. ;    Wllld.  t.  p.  46*  j  Fl  Br..  IMS.  ;    EngT.  Ft.  4.  p.  1SS  |   Hook. 
t-'ilSB-iFl  Dun.,  t  1467.1  Tn*.  HJit,  110.  I 


Spec,  Char.,  S;c.  Leaves  orate,  acute,  somewhat 
deltoid,  unequally  serrated,  nearly  glabrous. 
(Eng.  Fi.,iv.  p.  153.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  colder  regions.  A  diminutive 
■brub  in  the  extreme  north,  but  a  tree  from 
soft,  to  60ft.  high,  in  the  middle  regions; 
flowering,  in  Lapland,  in  May;  and  in  the 
Apennines,  in  February  and  March. 

TB,i,2  pendula  Smith,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836;  B.  pendula  Roth  Germ.,  i.  p. 
405.,  2.,  pt.  2.  p.  4.76*. ;  B.  verrucosa 
Ehrk.  Ark,  96.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 
PI.  Off.,  328.;  B.  pendulis  vfrgulit 
Loet.  Pratt.;  the  weeping  Birch,  is  a 
well-known  tree,  differing  from  the 
species  in  having  the  shoots  more  slen- 
der, smoother,  and  pendulous.  (  See  the 

plate  of  the  young  tree  in  our  last  Volume.)  Some  Continental  and 
English  botanists,  and,  amo-ig  the  latter,  Sir  J.  E.Smith,  are  inclined 
to  consider  this  a  variation  rather  than  a  variety ;  but  this  opinion 
does  not  prevail  among  cultivators.  Sang  states  that  the  weeping 
variety  is  easily  known  from  the  common  birch,  by  its  attaining  a 
much  larger  size;  by  its  main  branches  being  more  straight  and 
upright  (though  its  lateral  ones  are  pendent  at  their  extremities); 
and  by  its  leaves  being  smaller.  It  attains,  he  says,  the  stature  of  a 
timber  tree  in  much  less  time  than  the  common  sort;  and  is  far 
handsomer,  both  when  young  and  when  in  a  mature  state.  All  these 
particulars  must  have  been  observed  by  every  one  who  has  had  much 
occasion  to  penetrate  into  birch  forests ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
nurserymen  collecting  the  seeds  of  this  variety,  and  finding  that  the 
majority  of  the  plants  produced  by  them  are  of  the  smooth-leaved 
and  weeping  kind,  leavea  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  B.  a.  pindula 
is  as  much  a  variety  as  B.  a.  pubescens.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  [Brit. 
Fl.,  3d  ed.,  p.  41 1.) :  "  There  is  a  variety  of  this  tree  (B.  pendula 
Roth,Lmdl.Syn.,  p.  229.),  with  remarkably  drooping  -       j™ 

branches,  which  are  more  vemicose  than  in  the        ■© 
common  appearance.     It  is  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  drooping  birch.     To  this  Scott 
alludes : 

■ '  Whtn  vrh  the  birch  with  dhrn  but, 
and  tens  cHihertUod  hiir.' » 

1  B.  a.  3  pubescent ;  B.  pubescens  Ehrk.  Beitr.,  vi.  98., 
WW.,  iv.  468.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  and  our  fig. 
1548. j  has  the  leaves  covered  with  white  hairs;  and,  though  cod- 
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■idered  by  many  botanists  as  a  species,  and 

distinct  enough  in  appearance,  we  have  no 

hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  it  to  be 

merely  a  variety. 
2  B.  a.  4  pontica ;  B.  p6ntica  Lodd.  Cat.9  ed.  1836 ; 

and  oxatfig.  1549. ;  has  the  ieaves  somewhat 

larger  than  the  species,  and  appears  of  more 

robust  growth.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  kind  in 

the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  which,  40  years 

planted,  is  45ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the 

trunk  1  ft  1 1  in.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft.    At 

Croome  there  is  a  tree,  which,  40  years 

planted,  is  70  ft.  high ;  and  in  the  Glasnevin 

Botanic  Garden,  one  35  years  old,  which  is 

38  ft.  high.  The  plants  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 

collection  are  quite  young,  and  not  above 

3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height. 
5  B.  a.  5  urticifd&a,  B.  utticifolia  Lodd.  Cat.,  has 

the  leaves  deeply  laciniated,  serrated,  and  hairy. 

f  B.&6  dalecSrtkn  L.  Supp.,  416.,  1*  described  by  the  younger  Ltameaf,  ai  having  it*  leaves 
almost  palmate,  with  the  tegmenta  toothed  j  ••  cut  Uke  thoee  of  hemp,"  according  to 
Beae. 

JB.o.7  macrocdrpa  WiNd.  ha*  the  female  catkin*  twice  ai  long  at  thone  of  the  specie*. 

{B.a  8/bUis  patiegiUi  Dumont  ha*  the  leave*  blotched  with  yeUowi*h;white. 

Other  Varieties.  B.  />opulifolia  and  B.  daurica,  given  below  as  species, 
are,  we  think,  as  much  varieties  as  the  preceding  sorts ;  for,  though  B.popu- 
lifolia  will  come  tolerably  true  from  seed,  yet  it  is  often  produced  from  seeds 
of  the  common  birch.  B.  daurica  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  B.  alba,  stunted 
from  the  climate  in  which  it  grows ;  and  the  same  observation  will  apply 
to  B.  sibf  rica,  and  some  others,  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges  for  1836.  B.  exceJsa  and  B.  nigra  of  some  of  the  London  gar- 
dens are  mere  varieties  of  the  common  birch,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
species  described  by  botanists  under  these  names,  which  are  natives  of 
America,  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xL  p.  508.  680.)  There  are  some  other 
sorts  in  the  collection  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  touch  as  B.  undulata,  B. 
Thouiniana  and  B.  FUchera,  which  appear  to  us  to  belong  to  B.  alba ;  but, 
the  plants  being  exceedingly  small,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  this  with 
certainty.  B.  laciniata  being  merely  a  cut-leaved  variety  of  B.  jpopulifolia,  we 
have  included  it  under  that  head ;  as  we  have  the  sort  named  B.  pendula, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  prefer,  in  this  case,  as  in 
similar  ones,  giving  varieties  which  have  been  generally  considered  species 
as  such,  merely  indicating  our  opinion  by  a  letter  in  parentheses,  for  the 
sake  of  disposing  of  the  synonymee.  There  are  some  varieties  of  a  trifling 
nature  given  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Flora  Suecica :  such  as  one  with  a  rounder 
'  leaf  than  the  species,  and  pendent  branches ;  one  with  a  white,  broad,  and 
acaminate  leal;  one  with  brittle  branches,  and  a  blackish  woolly  leaf;  one 
(B.  saxatilis  torminalis)  with  an  oblong  leaf;  and,  lastly,  the  dwarf  birch, 
probably  the  B.  pumim  of  Lodd.  Cat.  These  varieties  are  recorded  in 
Martyn  s  Miller ;  but,  unless  we  are  right  in  conjecturing  B.  pumila  to  be 
the  last,  we  have  not  seen  any  of  them.  Dr.  Agardh  mentions  "  three 
singular  varieties  with  laciniated  leaves  (B.  h/brida  Manch)  near  Fahlun. 
(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  63.)  The  birch  varies  so  much  from  seed,  that 
scarcely  any  limits  can  be  given  to  the  number  of  sorts  that  might  be 
selected  from  a  seed-bed.  In  extensive  birch  forests,  also,  whether  in  the 
rocky  scenery  of  Sweden,  the  bogs  in  the  north  of  Russia,  or  on  the  hills  of 
Germany,  full-crown  trees  may  be  seen,  as  various  in  their  foliage  and  habit 
of  growth  as  the  young  plants  in  seed-beds.  For  this  reason,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  are  only  two  European  species  of  birch,  B.  alba 
and  B.  nana;  and  four  American  species,  B.  papyracea,  B.  excelsa,  B. 
16nta,  and  B.  nigra. 
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DetenpHon.     The  1S50 

common  birch, when 
of  a  tree-like  size,  is 
known,  u  first  sight, 
by  the  silvery  white- 
ness of  iti  outer  bark, 
the  smallnesB  of  its 
leaves  in  comparison 
with  those  of  other 
timber  trees,  and  the 


tightness  ai 
of  its  who] 


s  whole  appear- 
ance.    The  tree,  as 

compared  with  others, 
is  of  the  middle  rise, 
seldom  exceeding  60 
feet  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  of  from  1  ft. 


vourable  situations. 
When  drawn  up  in 
woods,  however,  in 
good  soil,  it  has  been 
known  to  attain  the 
height  of  from  60  ft. 
to  soft.,  but  never, 
in  such  situations, 
with  a  trunk  of  pro- 
portionate diameter. 

In  the  woods  of  Rus-  —    -  

sin,  Pallas  observes, 

the  birch  is  tall  and  erect,  with  a  trunk  not  very  thick  i  in  the  groves,  the 
trunk  is  thicker,  and  the  head  more  spreading;  and,  in  the  open  fields,  the 
trunk  is  short,  the  bead  broader  than  it  is  high,  and  the  branches  tor- 
tuous. The  trunk  is,  in  general,  straight  and  cylindrical,  without  deformities 
and  knots.  The  cuticle  is  white  and  scaly  in  trees  from  ten  to  thirteen 
veers  of  age  j  but  in  old  trees  the  trunk  is  covered  with  deep  black  clefts 
hi  Irs  bam.  The  branches  proceed  chiefly  from  the  summit,  and  are  alter- 
nate, frequently  subdivided,  very  pliant  and  flexible,  and  covered  with  a 
reddish  brown  or  russet-coloured  smooth  bark,  which,  as  well  as  the  buds, 
is  slightly  impregnated  with  a  resinous  substance.  Both  the  trunk  and 
brandies  are  occasionally  subject  to  the  production  of  excrescences;  the 
former  as  large  knots,  and  the  latter  as  twiggy  tufts  resembling  large  birds' 
nests.  These  twiggy  tufts  are  seldom  found  on  the  weeping  variety,  and 
abound  most  on  -trees  of  the  common  sort  growing  on  boggy  soil.  They 
are  most  probably  formed  by  the  extravasation  of  the  sap,  occasioned  by  the 
puncture  of  some  insect.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  bright  green,  smooth, 
shining  beneath,  with  the  veins  crossing  like  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  and  the 
petioles  are  J  in.  or  more  in  length.  The  male  catkins  appear  in  autumn, 
on  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  but  do  not  expand  their  flowers  till  the  female  cat- 
kins appear  in  spring.  On  young  trees,  and  c 
atoms,  especially  in  damp  boggy  soil,  t'     * 

and  in  some  young  ones  more  than  in  others,  they  are  pendulous,  and  hence 
the  variety  of  that  name.  The  roots  extend  themselves  horizontally,  and 
divide  into  a  great  number  of  rootlets  and  heir-like  fibres  at  their  extremities; 
but  they  never  throw  up  suckers.  The  rate  of  growth  is  considerable  when 
-'--'-  '■        ■■-■-  "       reor  for  the  first  10  years ; 

e  shoots  8  ft.  or  10ft.  long 
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in  one  Benson.  The  duration  of  the  birch  ia  not  great,  the  tree  attaining 
maturity,  in  good  soils,  in  from  forty  to  fifty  yean;  but,  according  to  Hartig, 
seldom  lasting  in  health  till  it  attains  a  hundred  years. 

Gcograpky.  ,  The  common  birch  is  a  native  of  the  colder  regions  of  the 
old  Continent;  and  also,  as  we  think  (under  the  form  nt  B.popuWfblia, 
and  other  kinds,  treated  by  botanists  as  species),  throughout  great  pan  of 
North  America.  It  is  found  in  Asia,  in  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  'Altaic  Moun- 
tains ;  and  also  in  the  Himalayas ;  but  not  in  Africa.  According  to  Pallas,  the 
birch  is  more  common  than  any  other  tree,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire ;  being  found  in  every  wood  and  grove,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  u>  the 
Eastern  Ocean;  prospering  best  in  a  moist  alluvial  soil  (humoio-ltmotum) ; 
and,  as  it  loves  a  moderate  humidity,  it  always  indicates  land  fit  for  the  plough. 
In  some  parts  of  Russia,  immense  tracts  are  covered  with  this  tree  alone.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  it  forms  the  prevailing  tree  in  all  the  woods 
belonging  to  the  country  residences  of  the  nobles,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
foreground  of J!g.  1551,  which  is  a  view  of  the  Lake  of  Petrovskoye,  which,  in 


18 1+,  when  we  made  the  sketch,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  "  English 
pleasure-grounds  "  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  empire.  In  Europe,  Dr.  Agardh 
observes,  the  region  of  the  birch  is  bounded  only  by  vegetation  itself.  It 
is  found  from  Iceland  to  Mount  Etna :  in  the  Icelandic  forests  its  limits  are 
only  those  of  vegetation ;  but  on  Mount  Etna  it  is  not  higher  than  5600  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  range  being  about  1000  ft.  It  is  found  on  the 
whole  line  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  (where  it  commences 
at  the  height  of  476 1  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,)  and  at  the  height  of 
6100  ft.  forms  little  woods.  (Camp.  Bot.  Mag.,  I.  p.  91.)  It  ia  alio  found  on 
most  of  the  high  mountains  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  on  Mount  Caucasus, 
in  Bucharia,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  in  Kamtschatka, 
in  forests  at  lat.  58°  R, ;  in  Dahuria,  in  Japan,  and  in  West  Greenland.  (Dec.) 
Von  Buch  considers  the  birch  to  require  a  mean  temperature  of  about 
26°  of  Fahr.  In  Lapland,  according  to  the  same  author,  the  line  of  birches  is 
1 937  ft.  below  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  and  802  ft.  above  the  boundary  of  the 
Scotch  pine.  At  Hosperdet,  in  a  bay  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  common  birch  is  a  low 
bush ;  but  at  Alten  it  becomes  a  lofty  tree,  forming  woods.  (Sdioutu  in  Gard. 
Mae.,  vol.  xii.  p.  60.)  On  tbe  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  it  is  never  found  at  above 
the  height  of  4400  ft.  (M.  AJphonte  He  CandoiU  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  234.) 
B.  alba  appears  in  North  America  under  the  form  of  B.  populiftlia,  which, 
though  by  many  botanists  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  distinct  variety  of  the  birch  of  Europe. 
(See  No.  2.)  B.  pumila  and  B.  glanduldsa,  also  found  in  North  America,  are, 
probably,  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  B.  alba.  In  Britain  and  Ireland,  it 
is  found  almost  every  where  on  mountains  and  in  poor  sandy  soils ;  reaching 
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to  the  height  of  3500  ft.  on  some  of  the  Highland  mountains.  According  to 
Dr.  Walker,  the  birch  grows  higher  on  the  Highland  mountains  than  any 
other  tree  except  the  mountain  ash  :  but  in  this  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  because  the  extreme  height  at  which  the  mountain  ash  is  found  in 
Forfarshire  is,  according  to  Watson,  2500  ft. ;  and  the  birch  is  found,  in  various 
places,  1000  ft.  higher  up  the  mountains.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  weeping  birch  grow  on  the  banks  of  rocky  streams  in  North  Wales.  In 
England,  the  birch  is  supposed  to  have  been  once  so  plentiful  in  Berkshire  as 
to  have  given  the  name  to  that  county ;  though  some  suppose  the  name  Berk*, 
shire  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bare-oak,  or  Berroc,  shire. 

History.  The  common  birch  was  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p.  18.)  and  to 
the  Romans.  According  to  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  the  celebrated  books  which 
Numa  Pompilius  composed  700  years  before  Christ,  and  which  were  buried 
with  him  on  Mount  Janiculum,  were  written  on  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  the  lictoro  had  their  fasces  made  of  birch  branches, 
which  they  carried  before  the  magistrates  to  clear  the  way,  beating  the  people 
back  with  the  boughs.  Pliny  says  that  the  birch  was  brought  to  Italy  from 
Gaul ;  though,  considering  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Apennines,  it  is  surprising 
that  it  should  not  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  as  an  indigenous  tree. 
The  birch  was  formerly  used  in  England  for  ornamenting  the  houses  during 
Rogation  Week,  in  the  same  manner  as  holly  is  at  Christmas.  Gerard  says 
the  branches  of  the  birch  "  serve  well  to  the  decking  up  of  houses  and  ban- 
queting roomes  for  places  of  pleasure,  and  beautifyingtne  streetes  in  the  Crosse, 
or  Gang,  Week,  and  such  like."  The  Cross,  or  Gang,  Week,  Phillips  tells  us,  was 
the  same  as  Rogation  Week ;  which  was  called  Gang  Week  from  the  crowds,  or 
gangs,  of  penitents  going  in  that  week  to  confession,  before  Whitsuntide.  It 
was  called  Cross  Week,  from  the  crosses  carried  before  the  priests  in  the  pro- 
cession on  Ascension  Day ;  and  Rogation  Week,  from  the  Latin  verb  rogo,  to 
ask  or  pray.  (St/L  Flor.9  L  p.  133.)  Coles,  writing  in  1657,  observes  that,  at 
this  season,  as  he  "  rid  through  little  Brickhill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  every 
sign  poste  in  the  towne  was  bedecked  with  green  birch."  We  have  observed 
the  same  custom  in  Poland,  at  the  same  season;  where,  also,  large  boughs  are 
fixed  in  the  ground,  against  each  side  of  the  doors  of  the  houses.  The  birch 
has  been  used  as  an  instrument  of  correction  at  schools  from  the  earliest  ages 
Anciently,  says  Evelyn,  "  birch  cudgels  were  used  by  the  lictors,  as  now  the 
gentler  rods  by  our  tyrannical  pedagogues,  for  lighter  faults."  The  sight  of  a 
birch  tree,  observes  the  writer  of  the  article  Bisch  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel, 
^  offers  a  vast  subject  of  interesting  meditation :  but  happy  the  man  to  whom 
its  flexible  pendent  branches  do  not  recall  to  mind  that  they  were  formerly 
instruments  of  punishment  to  him  I"  Gerard  observes  that,  in  his  tune, 
"  schoolmasters  and  parents  do  terrify  their  children  with  rods  made  of  birch." 
*fhe  use  of  these  rods,  however,  both  in  schools  and  private  families,  is  now 
fast  passing  away,  together  with  many  other  barbarous  practices  of  our  an- 
cestors. At  present,  the  tree  is  planted  in  Britain  in  poor  qpils,  and  in  exposed 
situations,  for  sheltering  others ;  in  copses,  for  producing  brooms,  and  for  many 
other  valuable  purposes;  and,  in  favourable  soils  and  situations,  as  being  or- 
namental. On  the  Continent,  and  more  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  it 
is  extensively  planted  as  a  fuel  tree,  on  the  poorest  soils;  and,  in  good  soils, 
as  a  nurse  for  nard-wOoded  and  resinous  trees.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  and 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  natural  woods  of  birch  form  the  principal  supplies 
of  fuel  for  large  towns ;  and,  in  many  places,  also  the  principal  timber  for 
buildings,  furniture,  and  rural  implements. 

Properties  and  Utet.  Naturally,  the.  birch  forms  the  food  of  various  insects, 
.  when  in  leaf;  and  the  buds  and  catkins,  in  the  winter  season,  are  eaten  by  nu- 
merous birds.  The  siskin,  or  aberdevine  (i^Vingilla  jSblnus  L.)f  feeds  upon  the 
seeds,  which  are  its  favourite  food.  The  tree,  when  old,  forms  the  habitat  of  va- 
rious lichens,  mosses,  and  fungi;  particularly  Dsedalea  tatulina,  and  the  fungus 
(Pol^porus  fomentarius)  that  produces  the  moxa.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots 
are  also  occasionally  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  though  they  are  not  fond 

5s 
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of  them.  Artificially,  the  birch  recommends  itself  to  the  proprietor  of  woods  and 
to  planters,  by  the  following  qualities :— 1st,  By  the  lightness  and  multiplicity 
of  its  seeds,  which  it  begins  to  produce  at  the  age  of  six  years ;  and  which, 
being  spread  abroad  on  every  side  by  the  wind,  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
young  plants ;  thus  producing  a  thick  wood,  without  either  care  or  labour. 
2dly,  By  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  resistance  which  it  makes  to  all 
the  circumstances  which  usually  destroy  trees,  and  eradicate  woods.  3dly, 
By  its  power  of  withstanding  a  great  degree  of  both  heat  and  cold.  4thly,  By 
its  suffering  little  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  being  but  seldom  attacked  by 
caterpillars,  which  are  said  only  ta  hare  recourse  to  it  after  they  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  succulent  leaves  in  the  same  forest ;  and  which,  consequently, 
being  then  nearly  matured,  can  do  it  but  little  harm.  5thly,  By  its  not 
requiring  the  shade  or  protection  of  other  trees ;  while  its  own  shade,  from 
the  tightness  and  tjiinness  of  its  foliage,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  oaks,  beeches,  and,  above  ail,  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  which  spring  up  under 
its  protection  with  great  vigour.  Hence,  the  value  of  the  birch  as  a  nurse  to 
hard-wooded  trees,  which  it  protects  in  their  youth,  but  which  destroy  it 
when  they  acquire  strength.  6thly,  By  its  not  injuring  other  trees  with  its 
roots,  which  run  along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  draw  but  very  little  nourish- 
ment from  it.  7thly,  By  its  succeeding  almost  every  where,  and  improving 
poor  soils  by  the  deposition  of  its  leaves.  8thly,  By  its  furnishing  useful 
products,  such  as  spray  for  brooms,  &c,  a  very  short  tune  after  being  planted. 
And,  9thly,  by  its  producing  a  wood  almost  exclusively  employed  in  Sweden, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  for  smelting-furnaces  ;  and  in  other  cases 
where  a  bright  clear  flame  is  required.  Though  all  these  advantages,  says  the 
author  of  the  article  Bouleau,  in  the  Dictionnmre  det  Eaux  et  Forets,  belong  to 
the  birch,  we  cannot  place  it  in  the  first  rank  of  forest  trees ;  and  the  oak, 
the  beech,  and  other  trees  of  stately  growth;  are  to  be  preferred  to  it  in  good 
soils :  but  the  birch  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  for  light  and  poor 
soils,  sands,  and  chalks.  In  Prussia,  he  adds,  the  birch  is  planted  every 
where  ;  and  it  is  considered  to  afford  security  against  a  dearth  of  fuel,  and  to  in- 
sure the  prosperity  of  the  woods,  by  the  dissemination  of  its  seeds,  which  fill 
up  every  blank  that  occurs. 

The  wood  of  the  birch  is  white,  shaded  with  red ;  of  a  medium  durability 
in  temperate  climates,  but  lasting  a  long  time  when  it  is  grown  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  intermediate  between  coarse  and  fine.  It  is 
easily  worked  while  it  is  green ;  but  it  chips  under  the  tool  when  dry.  It 
weighs,  when  green,  65  lb.  6  oz. ;  half-dry,  56  lb.  6  oz. ;  and  dry,  45  lb.  1  oz. 
The  wood  of  old  birch  trees  is  harder  than  that  of  young  trees,  and  it  also 
weighs  considerably  more  :  for  it  appears,  by  the  experiments  of  Hartig,  that 
the  wood  of  a  tree  of  60  years'  growth,  weighed,  dry,  36  lb.  13oz.;  while 
that  of  a  tree  of  25  years'  growth,  in  the  same  state  of  dryness,  only 
weighed  35 lb.  5oe.  The  wood  soon  rots  when  laid  on  the  ground  in  heaps; 
and,  therefore,  immediately  after  the  trees  are  felled,  they  ought  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  wood,  and  taken  into  the  timber-yard,  where  they  can  be  exposed 
freely  to  the  air.  As  fuel,  birch  wood  occupies  the  12th  place  among  21 
different  sorts ;  and  is  to  the  fuel  of  the  beech  as  13  is  to  15 :  but,  if  the 
wood  of  the  birch  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  taken  in  the 
bulk,  it  is  only  as  12  to  15  ;  because  birch  logs,  not  being  so  straight  as  those 
of  the  beech,  do  not  pack  so  closely  together.  The  wood  gives  a  clear,  bright, 
and  ardent  flame,  and  affords  the  kmd  of  fuel  most  generally  used  in  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  France,  for  smelting-furnaces.  Its  charcoal  remains  burning  a 
long  time ;  though,  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  its  value  is  only  as  14£ 
to  16.  The  bark  of  the  birch  is  remarkable  for  its  durability,  remaining  un- 
corrupted  for  ages,  even  in  situations  exposed  alternately  to  air  and  water,  cold 
and  moisture.  Pallas  refers,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  tbmbs  near  Jenisca,  in 
Siberia;  and  to  the  vaults  under  the  Kremlin,  in  Moscow.  When  Mauper- 
tuis  travelled  through  Lapland,  "  to  measure  a  degree  of  latitude,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  vast  forests,  consisting  entirely  of  birch.  The  soil,  in 
some  parts  of  these  wastes,  being  very  shallow,  or  very  loose,  the  trees  had 
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not  a  sufficient  footing  for  their  roots,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  winds. 
In  these  places,  Maupertuis  found  as  many  trees  blown  down  as  standing.  He 
examined  several  of  them,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that,  in  such  as  had  lain 
long,  the  substance  of  the  wood  was  entirely  gone,  but  the  bark  remained  a 
hollow  trunk,  without  any  signs  of  decay**  (Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i. 
p.  71.)  In  the  mines  of  Dworetzkoi,  in  Siberia,  a  piece  of  birch  wood  was 
found  changed  entirely  into  stone ;  while  the  epidermis  of  the  bark,  of  a  satiny 
whiteness,  and  shining,  was  exactly  in  its  natural  state,  perfectly  well  pre- 
served, and  without  being  coloured  by  the  iron.  It  would  be  difficult,  says 
therelater  of  this  fact  in  the  Nbuveau  Du  Hamel,  to  find  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  durability  of  this  thin  pellicle,  so  light  and  so  delicate  in  appearance,  and 
which  the  ancients  used  with  so  much  propriety  instead  of  paper,  before  the 
invention  of  that  material.  The  buds  and  leaves,  in  early  spring,  abound  in 
a  resinous  matter,  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  fragrance  from  which  may  be 
perceived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tree;  and  the  leaves,  when 
bruised,  whether  in  a  recent  or  dried  state,  are  also  bitter  and  aroma- 
tic. The  wood  is  employed  by  wheelwrights,  in  France,  for  the  felloes 
of  wheels ;  and,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  in  the  construction  of  small  rustic 
carriages  .*  the  felloes  of  the  wheels  are 'sometimes  made  of  one  entire  stem 
of  a  young  birch  tree,  bent  by  heat,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  ties  of  the 
spray.  On  the  Continent,  chairs,  and  many  kinds  of  furniture,  are  made  of 
birch  wood ;  and  many  articles  of  cooperage,  turnery,  &c.  Sabots  are  also 
made  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  made  of  alder,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  wood,  admitting  the  water  when  they  grow  old.  For  eabinet-making, 
the  birch  is  of  little  use  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty  or  eighty  years ;  at 
which  age  it  is  little  liable  to  warp,  or  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  The  tree  oc- 
casionally produces  knots  of  a  reddish  tinge,  marbled,  light,  and  solid,  but  not 
fibrous ;  and  of  these,  which  are  much  sought  after  by  turners,  cups  and  bowls 
are  made  by  the  Laplanders  with  their  knives.  The  young  shoots  and 
branches  make  hoops,  brooms  or  besoms,  and  ties  for  faggots,  baskets,  wicker 
hurdles,  and  other  purposes  to  which  the  hazel  or  the  basket-willow  is  ap- 
plied; and,  when  peeled,  are  used  for  making  whisks  for  frothing  up  syllabubs, 
creams,  and  chocolate.  Birch  hoops  are  very  durable,  from  the  conservative 
influence  of  the  bark. 

In  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland,  small  bundles  of  the 
twigs,  which  have  been  gathered  in  summer,  and  dried  with  the  leaves  on,  are 
used  in  the  vapour-baths,  by  the  bathers,  for  beating  one  another's  backs,  in 
order  to  promote  perspiration.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  make  torches  of 
the  branches ;  and  the  Highlanders,  candles  of  the  bark,  twisted  into  a  rope- 
like form.  Sandals  are  also  made  of  it,  and  thin  pieces  of  the  epidermis  are 
placed  between  the  soles  of  shoes,  or  in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  as  a  defence 
against  humidity.  The  bark  is  used  as  coping  to  walls,  and  is  placed  over  the 
masonry  of  vaults  under  ground,  as  lead  is  in  England,  to  prevent  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  from  penetrating  through  it.  It  is  even  wrapped  round  sills  and 
the  lower  parts  of  posts,  and  other  pieces  of  wood  inserted  in  the  ground,  or 
resting  on  it,  to  preserve  them  from  decay.  The  charcoal  of  the  birch  is  much 
in  demand  for  making  gunpowder,  and  for  crayons.  The  leaves  are  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and  not  willingly  eaten  by  any  animals,  except  rabbits  aud 
goats  ;  but,  when  they  are  young  and  fresh,  they  may  be  given  to  cattle  and 
sheep ;  and  they  are  dried  for  this  purpose  throughout  a  great  part  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Lapland.  Medicinally,  the  leaves  are  said  to  be  resolvent  and 
detersive;  and  it  is  added,  that  persons  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  sleeping 
on  a  bed  stuffed  with  birch  leaves,  experience  a  perspiration  which  affords  tnein 
great  relief.  A  yellow  colour  is  obtained  from  them,  which  is  used  for  painting 
in  distemper,  and  for  dyeing  wool.  The  buds  and  the  catkins  afford  a  kind  of 
wax,  analogous  to  that  of  bees.  The  ashes  are  rich  in  potash:  10001b. 
weight  of  wood,  burnt  green,  will  give  10  lb.  12  oz.  of  ashes,  which  will  afford 
1  lb.  4oz.  of  potash.  In  this  respect,  the  birch  occupies  the  55th  place  in  a 
list  of  73  trees.     In  the  birch,  as  in  all  other  trees,  the  potash  is  most  abun- 
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dant  in  the  bark ;  and,  consequently,  the  spray  always  yields  more  in  propor- 
tion than  the  trunk.  The  bark  is  much  employed  for  tanning  leather,  both 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The  birch  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
in  England  for  this  purpose  in  Evelyn's  time,  as  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Howard's 
new  tan,  made  of  the  tops  and  loppings  of  birch."  The  bark  yields  a  yellowish 
brown  dye,  and,  combined  with  alum,  a  brownish  red.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  uses  of  the  birch  tree  in  central  Europe;  but  there 
are  others  to  be  noticed,  which  are  peculiar  to  Norway,  Lapland,  Russia, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

In  Lapland  and  Kamtschatka,  tfae'huts  are  constructed  with  birch  branches 
covered  with  turf ;  and  faggots  of  the  spray  with  the  leaves  on,  in  cases  formed 
of  the  skins  of  reindeer,  serve  for  seats  during  the  day,  and  beds  at  night . 
An  interesting  view 
of  some   of   these 
huts  is  given  by  Dr. 
Clarke  m  his  Scon- 
dinavia,    of   which 
our  Jig.  1552.  is  a 
copy.    The  bark  of 
large  trees,  cut  into 
lengths  of  3  ft.,  and 
about  lain,  or  aft. 
broad,   serves    the  ' 
Laplanders     as     a  - 
species  of  cape,  or 

cloak,  a  bote  being  made  it,  in  the  centre,  to  admit  the  head.  Sometimes 
several  pieces  are  used,  with  the  holes  only  at  one  end;  and  these,  put  over 
the  head,  and  hanging  down  on  every  side,  form  as  complete  a  protection 
from  perpendicular  rains  or  snows  as  if  the  man  were  slated.  The  same  peo- 
ple, and  also  the  Russians,  make  the  bark  of  the  smaller  trees  into  boots  and 
shoes ;  the  tegs  of  the  boots  being  taken  from  trees  about  the  same  thickness 
as  the  human  legs,  and,  consequently,  having  no  seam.  The  bark  is  also  made 
into  baskets,  boxes,  mats,  and  cordage  for  harnessing  horses  and  reindeer, 
and  the  inner  bark  into  thread ;  while  all  the  fragments  are  carefully  preserved 
for  lighting  fires,  or  twisting  into  candles.  Reindeer  skins  are  tanned  by 
steeping  them  in  a  decoction  of  birch  spray,  mixed  with  salt ;  and  woollen 
stuffs,  bops  boiled  in  the  same  decoction,  without  the  salt,  are  dyed  yellow 
or  yellowish  brown,  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  process  is  con- 
tinued. The  Finlanders  use  the  dried  leaves  as  tea.  The  bark  is  also  exten- 
sively used,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  roofing  houses.  The  rafters  are  first, 
covered  with  boards,  on  which  plates  of  birch  bark  are  laid  in  the  same  way 
as  slates  are  in  England ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  turf  and  earth,  to  the 
depth  of  1  ft.  or  more,  to  exclude  the  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter. 
The  earth  over  the  bark  is  sometimes  cultivated  ;  though  it  is  most  commonly 
kept  under  grass.  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  that,  "  on  some  of  the  roofs  of  the 
Norwegian  cottages,  after  the  hay  was  taken,  he  found  lambs  pasturing ;  and 
on  one  house  he  saw  an  excellent  crop  of  turnips."  ( See  Encye,  ofAgri.,  ed. 
2.,  p.  1 1 1 .)  In  Kamtschatka,  the  inner  bark  is  dried  and  ground,  Like  that  of 
the  Scotch  pine,  in  order  to  mix  it  with  oatmeal,  in  times  of  scarcity.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  eaten  in  small  pieces  along  with  the  roe  of  fisb.  The  sap  of 
the  birch  is  made  into  beer,  wine,  and  vinegar ;  and  a  sugar  is  extracted,  and 
a  spirit  distilled,  from  it :  £40  bottles  of  sap  give  6  lb.  of  syrup,  which  is  used 


in  Russia  in  that  state  as  sugar,  without  being  crystallised.  "  During  the  siege 
of  Hamburg  by  the  Russians,  in  1814,  almost  all  the  birch  trees  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  destroyed  by  the  Boshkirs,  and  other  barbarian  soldiers  in  the 


.  .,.  y  being  tapped  for  their  sap."  (Penny  Cycle.,  art.  Betula, 
vol.  iv.  p.  346.)  The  beer  is  produced  by  fermenting  the  sap  with  yeast, 
hot  water,  and  hops,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  sugar  is  procured  by  boiling 
and  evaporation ;  and  the  wine  is  made  as  follows :  — 

Jhrdk  tfime.    Tht  up  ll  flr«  obuliiid  by  borim  •  bole,  1  In.  or  1  In.  d«p.  In  nch  me,  Ksr  the 
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ground,  and  on  the  south  aide  of  the  trunk.  In  England,  several  notes  are  sometimes  bored  in  the 
same  tree  at  onoe :  but,  In  France,  this  method  U  thought  to  deprive  the  tree  of  its  sap  too  suddenly. 
Each  hole  should  nave  a  kind  of  fotset  fixed  In  it,  which  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  elder  wood,  with 


the  pith  scooped  out,  or  of  a  large  quilL  The  outer  end  of  this  tube  is  placed  in  a  vessel  or  large 
bladder,  to  reserve  the  sap.  In  some  places,  the  collectors  of  the  sap  cut  off  the  extremity  of  each 
branch,  tying  a  bladder  or  vessel  to  the  end  of  the  wounded  part  when  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  sap 
has  been  collected,  the  hole  in  the  tree  is  stopped  with  a  wooden  peg  j  or  the  end  of  the  wounded 
branch  is  covered  with  pitch.  This  operation  is  always  performed  in  spring;  and  most  sap  is  said  to  be 
procured  after  a  very  severe  winter.  Several  trees  should  be  bored  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sap  may  be  obtained  in  one  day,  as  it  is  spoiled  by  being  kept.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  sap  flows  in  greatest  abundance  about  noon.  When  the  wine  is  to  be  made,  the  sap  should 
be  boiled  with  moist  sugar  or  honey,  in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor.  While  boiling,  the  scum  is  taken  off  as  fast  as  it  rises,  till  the  liquor  is  quite  clear.  It  is 
then  worked  with  yeast  in  the  usual  way.  The  juice  and  rind  (pared  very  thin)  of  a  lemon,  and  of  a 
Seville  orange,  may  be  added  to  every  gallon  of  clear  liquor,  and  will  be  found  a  great  improvement. 
Some  persons  also  put  a  few  twigs  of  sweet  briar  into  the  cask  when  the  wine  is  tunned,  to  give  it  a 
perfumed  flavour  j  and  anciently  it  was  the  custom  to  put  cinnamon  and  other  spices  Into  this  wine; 
In  Moscow,  they  add  dried  sprigs  of  mint  The  wine  should  be  kept  three  months  before  it  is  bottled, 
and  twelve  months  before  it  is  drunk.  Birch  wine  has  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  considered  very 
wholesome.    That  made  in  Russia  effervesces  like  champagne 

Birch  OU  is  obtained  from  the  bark,  by  a  kind  of  distillation,  which  Is  thus  effected :  —  An  excava- 
tion is  made  in  the  soil,  on  the  side  ofa  bank  10  ft  or  13  ft  deqvand  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone, 
like  a  common  limekiln,  which  is  lined  in  the  inside  with  clay.  The  bark,  being  collected,  and  placed 
in  the  kiln,  is  covered  with  turf,  and  then  ignited :  the  oil  flows  through  a  bole  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  kiln,  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  It,  from  which  it  is  transferred  to  casks  for  exportation. 
The  liquor  produced  consists  of  oil  and  pyroligneous  acid,  and  is  used  for  tanning  hides,  to  which  it 
gives  that  powerful  fragrance,  so  well  known  as  peculiar  to  Russia  leather.  The  oil.  when  purified, 
is  quite  clear,  and  is  used  In  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally;  and  the  pyroligneous  tar-like 
liquor,  which  is  separated  from  It,  is  used  for  greasing  wheels,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Sang  observes,  birch  may  be  said  to  be  the 
universal  wood.  "  The  Highlanders  make  every  thing  of  it :  they  build  their 
houses  of  it;  make  their  beds,  chairs,  tables,  dishes,  and  spoons  of  it;  con- 
struct their  mills  of  it;  make  their  carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  gates,  and  fences 
of  it ;  and  even  manufacture  ropes  of  it.  {PL  Kal.,  *p.  80.)  The  branches 
are  employed  as  fuel  in  the  distillation  of  whisky ;  and  they  are  found  to  con- 
tribute a  flavour  to  it  far  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  use  of  fir-wood,  coal, 
or  peat.  Birch  spray  is  also  used  for  smoking  hams  and  herrings,  for  which 
last  purpose  it  is  preferred  to  every  other  kind  of  wood.  The  bark  is  used 
for  tanning  leather,  dyeing  yellow,  making  .ropes,  and  "sometimes,  as  in  Lap- 
land, instead  of  candles.  The  spray  is  used  for  thatching  houses ;  and,  dried 
in  summer  with  the  leaves  on,  it  makes  an  excellent  material  for  sleeping 
upon,  where  heath  is  scarce.  The  wood  was  formerly  used  in  the  Highlands 
for  arrows ;  and  the  bark,  it  is  said,  on  the  sea  coast,  for  making  boats,  as  that 
of  B.  papyracea  is  in  North  America. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  might  enumerate  a  number  of  minor  uses 
mentioned  by  authors,  when  speaking  of  the  tree  as  belonging  to  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Europe;  and  some  of  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
now  become  obsolete.  Among  these  are  what  Evelyn  calls  "  the  whitest  part 
of  the  old  wood,  found  commonly  in  doating  birches,"  from  which,  he  says,  is 
made  "  the  ground  of  our  effeminate-formed  gallants'  sweet  powder ; "  and  of 
the  quite  consumed  and  rotten  wood,"  he  says,  is  "  gotten  the  best  mould 
for  the  raising  of  divers  seedlings  of  the  best  plants  and  flowers."  (Hunter's 
Evelyn,  vol.  i.  p.  224.)  The  use  of  the  birch  in  artificial  plantations,  in  Britain, 
is  chiefly  as  an  undergrowth,  and  as  coppice-wood.  In  both  cases,  it  is  cut, 
every  5  or  6  years,  for  brooms,  hoops,  wattle-rods,  crateware,  &c. ;  every 
10  or  12  years,  for  faggot-wood,  poles,  fencing,  and  bark  for  the  tanners,  the 
value  of  which,  in  Scotland,  is  about  half  that  of  oak  bark ;  and  not  oftener 
than  once  in  every  15  or  20  years,  when  it  is  wanted  for  herring  casks.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  spray  is  used  for  besoms,  rods,  ties,  and  similar  purposes.  In 
the  Highland  districts,  standard  trees  are  left  to  attain  a  timber  size.  The 
birch,  as  already  observed,  is  very  frequently  used  as  a  nurse  to  other  trees ; 
and  especially  to  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  and  other  hard  woods.  Many  of  the 
extensive  oak  plantations  made  by  the  late  Duke  of  .Portland  in  Nottingham- 
shire were  raised  between  rows  of  birch  trees,  planted  two  or  three  years 
before  the  acorns  were  sown ;  as  has  been  recorded  in  detail  by  Speechly, 
and  by  Hunter  in  his  edition  of  Evelyn's  Syha,  and  in  his  Georgtcal  Essays. 
Hedges  are,  also,  frequently  made  of  the  birch  in  poor,  mossy,  or  sandy  sous; 
the  tree  bearing  the  shears  as  well  as  any  ligneous  plant  whatever. 

The  birch,  in  landscape-gardening,  is  an  interesting  tree,  from  its  form,  and 
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from  the  whiteness  of  its  bark,  which  renders  it  more  conspicuous  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  Its  stem,  as  Gilpin  observes,  "  is  generally  marked  with 
brown,  yellow,  and  silvery  touches,  which  are  peculiarly  picturesque,  as  they 
are  characteristic  objects  of  imitation  for  the  pencil,  and  as  they  contrast 
agreeably  with  the  dark  green  hue  of  the  foliage.  But  only  the  stem  and 
larger  branches  have  this  varied  colouring.  The  spray  is  of  a  deep  brown,  which 
is  the  colour,  too,  of  the  larger  branches  where  the  external  rind  is  peeled  off 
As  the  birch  grows  old,  its  bark  becomes  rough  and  furrowed :  it  loses  all  its 
varied  tints,  and  assumes  a  uniform  ferruginous  hue."  (Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i. 
p.  70.)  The  weeping  variety,  which,  Gilpin  says,  is  sometimes  called  the 
lady  birch,  from  "  its  spray  being  slender,  and  longer  than  that  of  the  common 
sort,  forms  an  elegant,  pensile  foliage,  like  that  of  the  weeping  willow ;  and, 
like  it,  is  put  in  motion  by  the  least  breath  of  air.  When  agitated,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  characterise  a  storm,  or  to  perform  any  office  in  landscape  which 
is  expected  from  the  weeping  willow."  (Ibid.) 

The  birch,  however,  being  an  extremely  common  tree  in  various  districts, 
and  never  being  suffered  to  crow  in  any  quantity,  in  its  native  countries,  in 
those  soils  and  situations  where  other  trees  will  thrive,  there  are  certain  asso- 
ciations connected  with  it  which  are  unfavourable  to  its  use  in  gardenesque 
scenery.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  these  associations  can  only 
he  experienced  by  those  who  have  seen  the  tree  in  its  native  habitats.  Natives 
of  Scotland,  North  Wales,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Germany  would  regard  the 
birch  as  indicating  poor,  sandy,  boggy,  or  rocky  soil ;  and  would  not  place 
it  on  a  lawn  ;  from  the  same  feelings  that  would  prevent  a  London  planter 
from  placing  there  the  alder,  or  any  of  the  common  willows.  In  the  gar- 
denesque style,  therefore,  or  in  that  species  of  picturesque  which  is  an 
imitation  of  nature,  and  not  an  identification  of  her  scenery,  the  birch,  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  would  require  to  be  planted  in  situations  where  it  would  not 
be  conspicuous ;  and  never  where  it  would  form  a  leading  feature  in  any 
general  view.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  case  of  every  indigenous  tree; 
and  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  commonness  of  that  tree  in  the  country 
where  the  gardenesque  plantation  is  to  be  made.  A  residence  planted  in  a 
style  truly  gardenesque  ought,  as  we  have  often  observed,  to  have  no  indigenous 
trees  in  it  whatever. 

Where  plantations  are  to  be  made  in  the  elegant  or  artistical  picturesque 
style,  and  which  are  intended  to  form  scenes  which  will  be  considered 
by  painters  as  equally  worthy  of  their  study  with  picturesque  natural 
scenery,  and  vet  never  for  a  moment' be  mistaken  for  it,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  birch  must  be  guided  by  exactly  the  same  principles  as  in  the 
gardenesque.  It  must  never  be  planted  in  small  groups,  but  always  in 
croups  ot  such  a  size  as  to  be  only  seen  in  association  with  other  trees. 
The  exceptions  to  this  last  rule  are,  situations  at  a  distance  from  scenery 
where  the  birgh  is  indigenous;  and  these  may  be  considered  as  occur- 
ring in  all  fertile  valleys  and  plains.  '  However  beautiful  the  birch  tree  may 
be  in  itself,  and  especially  when  it  assumes  the  weeping  form,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  sound  principles  to  plant  it  on  lawns  either  in  North  Wales 
or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
many  parts  of  England,  it  may  be  justly  admitted,  even  on  lawns,  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  our  ornamental  trees. 

Where  the  common  birch  is  so  favourite  a  tree  as  to  make  it  desired  in 
considerable  numbers,  the  only  mode  of  introducing  it  into  artificial  scenery 
in  countries  where  it  abounds,  is  by  planting  it  in  avenues,  or  in  geometrical 
lines ;  or  by  having  a  scene  expressly  devoted  to  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  nature. 
Where,  in  planting  a  park,  tne  object  is  to  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
natural  forest,  then,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  the  birch  may  be  planted  or  sown  in  im- 
mense quantities;  the  object  in  this  case  being  fac-simile  imitation.  In  every  resi- 
dence, also,  where  there  is  an  arboretum  (and  we  trust  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  there  will  be  no  gentleman's  seat  of  any  extent  without  one),  the 
birch,  like  every  other1  indigenous  tree,  will,  of  course,  find  a  place.  In  resi- 
dences to  be  formed  in  hilly  or  mountainous  scenery  where  the  birch  does 
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not  abound  naturally,  no  British  tree  is  more  ornamental ;  and  the  common 
sort  may  there  be  introduced  singly,  and  in  groups  and  masses,  along  with  all 
the  different  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
observes  that  some  birch  trees  should  always  be  planted  near  a  house,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  filling  the  air  with  their  fragrance,  which  is  given  out  in 
great  abundance,  particularly  after  rain  or  heavy  dew ;  more  especially  in 
spring,  when  the  resinous  matter  which  produces  this  fragrance  is  most  abun- 
dant on  the  buds  and  young  leaves. 

Poetical  Allusions.  The  birch  does  not  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  by 
any  ancient  writers,  though  it  has  been  mentioned  by  most  of  the  modern 
poets.  Shenstone  introduces  it  in  Ids  Schoolmistress,  when  alluding  to  the 
birchen  rods  :  — 

"  And  all  In  tight  doth  life  a  birchen  tree, 

Which  Learning  near  ber  little  dame  did  stow ; 
Whilome  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 

Though  now  to  wide  its  waving  branches  flow, 

And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe  : 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 

But  their  limbs  shudder'd,  and  their  pulse  beat  low ; 
And.  as  they  look'd,  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  Into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view." 

Pope  has  also  immortalised  birch  rods  in  his  Dunciad.  The  beauty  of  the  birch 
tree,  and  the  extreme  gracefulness  of  its  foliage,  render  it  a  fitting  emblem 
of  elegance.    Coleridge  calls  it  — 

— **  Most  beautiful 
Of  forest  trees— the  Lady  of  the  woods." 

and  Keats  describes— 

"  The  silvery  steins 
Of  delicate  birch  trees.** 

Professor  Wilson,  also,  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  a  birch  tree  in  his  Isle 
of  Palms. 

— •  u  On  the  green  slope 
Of  a  romantic  glade  we  sate  us  down, 
Amid  the  fragrance  of  the  yellow  broom  j 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  weeping  birch  tree  stream'd 
Its  branches,  arching  like  a  fountain  shower." 

Many  other  modern  poets  have  mentioned  this  tree,  and  described  its  various 
uses.    Phillips  says  :  — 

— "  Even  afflictive  birch, 
Cursed  by  unletter'd  idle  youth,  distils 
A  limpid  current  from  her  wounded  bark,        • 
Profuse  of  nursing  sap." 


and  Leyden :  — 


"  Sweet  bird  of  the  meadow,  soft  be  thy  rest : 
Thy  mother  will  wake  thee  at  morn  from  thy  neat  i 
She  has  made  a  soft  nest,  little  redbreast,  lor  thee, 
Of  the  leaves  of  the  birch,  and  the  moss  of  the  tree." 


Numerous  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  these  may  suffice  to  show  the 
popularity  of  the  tree  among  the  observers  and  lovers  of  nature. 

Soil,  Situation,  Propagation,  Culture,  fyc.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  (see  p.  102.),  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  was  the  greatest  and  most 
judicious  planter  of  his  time,  called  the  birch  an  amphibious  plant ;  as  it  grows 
on  rich  or  poor,  wet  or  dry,  sandy  or  rocky  situations,  nor  refuses  any 
soil  or  climate  whatever.  Though  the  birch  is  found  in  every  kind  of  soil,  as 
Sane  observes,  "  from  that  of  a  deep  moist  loam  in  a  low  bottom,  to  a  poor 
sandy,  gravelly,  or  moorish  earth ;"  or,  according  to  Ray,  "  in  turfy  soil  over 
sand,  "  alike  in  plains  and  in  mountainous  situations ;  yet  it  "  luxuriates  most 
in  deep  loams,  lying  on  a  porous  subsoil,  or  in  alluvial  soil,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  or  smaller  streams.  Even  in  such  situations,"  Sang  continues,  "  though 
among  stones  and  rocks,  as  on  the  River  Dee,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  particular, 
the  birch  flourishes  most  exuberantly.  On  the  sides  of  hills,  in  dry  soils,  it 
grows  slowly;  but  on  such  its  timber  is  most  durable."  {Plant.  Kal.,  p.  54.) 
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Though  the  birch  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  and  even  by  cuttings,  yet 
plants  are  not  readily  produced  otherwise  than  by  seed ;  and  those  of  certain 
varieties,  which  are  procured  from  layers,  or  by  inarching,  never  appear  to 
grow  with  the  same  vigour  as  seedlings.    Birch  seed  ripens  in  September  and 
October;  and  may  be  either  gathered  and  sown  immediately,  or  preserved  in 
a  dry  loft,  and  sown  in  spring.    Sang  directs  particular  attention  to  be  paid 
to  gathering  the  seeds  only  from  weeping  trees ;  and  this  we  know  to  be  the 
directions  given  to  the  collectors  employed  by  the  nurserymen  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.    If  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  immediately,  the  catkins  may  be 
gathered  wet ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  till  spring,  they  ought  not  to  be 
gathered  except  when  quite  dry ;  and  every  day's  gathering  should  be  carried 
to  a  dry  loft  and  spread  out  thinly,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  heat  when  kept 
in  sacks,  or  laid  up  in  heaps.    The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  very  fine,  light, 
rich  soil,  in  beds  of  the  usual  width,  and  very  slightly  covered.    Boutcher 
says : — "  Sow  the  seeds  and  clap  them  into  the  ground  with  the  back  of  the 
spade,  without  any  earth  spread  over  them,  and  throw  a  little  peas  haulm  over 
tne  beds  for  three  or  four  weeks,  till  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate.    The  peas 
haulm  will  keep  the  ground  moist,  exclude  frost,  and  prevent  the  birds  from 
destroying  the  seeds."    (Treat,  on  Forest  Trees,  p.  113.)    "It  is  scarcely 
possible,"  Sang  observes,  w  to  cover  birch  seeds  too  little,  if  they  be  covered 
at  all."    The  plants,  if  sown  in  autumn,  will  come  up  in  the  March  or  April 
following.     If  sown  in  spring,  they  will  come  up  in  May  or  June ;  which,  in 
very  cold  climates,  is  a  preferable  season.     If  any  danger  is  apprehended  from 
moisture  in  the  soil  during  winter,  the  alleys  between  the  beds  may  be 
deepened,  so  as  to  act  as  drains.  In  the  nursery  lines,  the  plants  require  very 
little  pruning,  and  their  after-care,  when  in  plantations,  is  equally  simple. 

Wherever  the  birch  abounds  in  woods  or  coppices,  a  great  many  seedling 
plants  spring  up ;  and  these,  in  various  parts  of  England,  are  collected  by  the 
country  people,  and  sold  to  the  nurserymen.  This  is,  indeed,  the  mode  by 
which  young  trees  and  hedge  plants  of  every  kind  were  obtained  before  the 
establishment  of  commercial  nurseries.  Young  birch  plants  which  have  been 
pulled  out  of  coppice  woods,  when  about  two  years  old,  we  are  informed  by 
Messrs.  Young  and  Penny,  of  the  Milford  Nursery,  who  adopt  the  practice 
extensively,  "  are  found  to  root  much  better  than  seedlings  of  the  same  age 
and  size  taken  out  of  a  regular  seed-bed ;  doubtless  because,  in  the  latter 
case,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  taproot  requires  to  be  cut  off.  In  the  case 
of  the  young  birches  pulled  out  of  the  copses,  the  taproot,  which  could  not 
get  far  down  into  the  hard  soil,  has  its  substance  in  a  more  concentrated  form, 
and  is  more  branching;  hence,  little  requires  to  be  cut  off  it,  except  the  ragged 
rootlets,  or  fibres ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  acting  as  a  bulb  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant.  The  tops  of  these  seedling  birches  are  shortened  before 
planting}  and  the  plants,  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  make  as  much  wood  in  one 
year  as  regular  nursery-reared  birch  seedlings  will  in  two.  It  is  found  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  the  downy-leaved  black-barked  seedling  birches 
(B.  a.  pub£scens)  stole  much  more  freely,  when  cut  down  as  coppice-wood, 
than  the  smooth-leaved  white-barked  weeping  variety  (B.  a.  pendula).  ( See 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  506.)  It  appears  from  Boutcher,  that  this  mode  of 
obtaining  young  birch  trees,  was  formerly  practised  in  Scotland. 

In  France  and  Germany,  plantations  of  birch  are  frequently  made  by  sowing 
the  seed  where  the  trees  are  intended  finally  to  remain.  For  this  purpose 
the  poorest  soils  are  harrowed  in  humid  weather,  in  the  month  of  October,  or 
of  November,  and  15  lb.  of  seed,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  catkins  along  with 
the  scales,  is  sown  on  an  acre,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a  bush  harrow. 
.Where  the  ground  is  under  corn,  the  seed  is  sown  with  the  last  corn  crop,  as 
clover  is  in  England ;  and,  where  it  abounds  with  weeds  and  bushes,  these  are 
set  fire  to,  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the  seed  sown  as  soon  afterwards  as  it  is 
gathered  from  the  trees.  It  is  observed  by  Michaux,  that  burnt  soil  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  birch,  which  in  America  reappears, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  in  forests  that  have  been  burnt  down. 

Accidents,  Insects,  and  Diseases.    Pallas  observes  that,  in  some  parts  of 
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Russia,  where  whole  tracts  of  forests  of  different  kinds  of  trees  occur,  there 
is  scarcely  any  tree  more  frequently  struck  by  lightning  than  the  birch ;  which, 
he  says,  refutes  the  superstitious  notion  of  the  Laplanders,  who,  believing 
that  the  tree  is  never  struck  by  lightning,  qeek  for  shelter  under  its  branches 
in  a  thunder-storm.  It  has  constantly  been  observed,  he  says;  that  the  birch 
is  always  struck  by  the  electric  fluid  transervely,  below  the  top,  .and  shivered 
to  pieces ;  while  the  pine  is  ploughed  by  a  deep  furrow  from  the  apex  to  the 
around,  tearing  off  the  bark,  and  leaving  the  tree  entire.  The  common  birch, 
Mr.  Westwood  observes,  is  a  tree  upon  which  a  very  great  number  of  insects 
feed,  seldom,  however,  causing  any  mischief  of  importance.  Of  these,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable ;  indicating  by  a  star  those 
which  not  only  feed  on  the  birch,  but  on  various  other  trees ;  and  by  a  dagger 
those  which  feed  on  the  birch  only;  commencing;  with  the  Lepidoptera,  the 
caterpillars  of  which,  either  exclusively  or  partially,  subsist  upon  its  leaves. 
Amongst  the  butterflies,  the  Camberwell  beauty  (Vanessa  Antlopa)  is  a 
partial  birch-feeder,  whilst  the  brown  hair-streak  butterfly  (Thecla  betulae) 
seems  to  be  confined  to  birch  woods ;  appearing  in  the  winged  state  in  the 
month  of  August.  Amongst  the  Sphingidce,  Smerf  nthus  tfliee  (the  lime  hawk 
moth)  occasionally  feeds  upon  the  birch.  Amongst  the  Linnsean  itombyces,. 
the  singular  lobster  caterpillar  (Stauropus  fagi)  partially  feeds  upon  this  tree, 
and  is  met  with,  though  but  rarely,  at  Birch  Wood,  in  Kent.  *  Leiocampa 
dictae'a  and  *L.  dictaeoldes,  *  Lophopteryx  camelina,  *L.  carmellta,  *  PtiuS- 
phora  variegata,  *  E'ndromis  versicolor  (the  rare  glory  of  Kent  moth),  the 
reputed  British  species  *Aglaia  tau,  *Eriogaster  lanestris,  *  Callim6rpha 
miniata,  *  Lithosia  quadra.  Amongst  the  Afoctuidfle,  *  Apatela  /eporina, 
♦Acron^cta  auricoma,  f  Ceropacha  fluctuosa,  *C.  flavicdrnis  (the  caterpillar 
of  which  is  a  leaf-roller),  *  Cosmia  trapetzma,  f  C.  fulvago,  *  Brepha  notha, 

*  Catocala    fraxini.     Amongst    the  Geom&ridse,    *  Hybernia  capreolaria, 

*  H.  prosapiaria,  *H.  defoliaria,  *Phigalia  pilosaria,  *Biston  prodromarius, 
*B.  betularius,  *  Hipparchu*  joapilionarius,  fCabera  exanthemata,  f  Mela- 
nippe  hastata,  f  Emmelesia  heparata.  Amongst  the  smaller  moths,  fPla- 
typteryx  /acertula,  *  Drepana  falcataria,  *  D.  ungufcula,  *  /gratis  barbalis, 
f  Antithesia  betuletana,  j  Anacampsis  betulea,  JEg&ria  #phecif6rmis  (one  of 
the  small  clear-winged  hawk  moths),  and  Zeuzera  ae'sculi  {Jig.  636.  in  p.  887.), 
feed  upon  the  wood  of  the  bircn.  The  coleopterous  insects,  Balanlnus 
b&ulse,  Deporaus  betulss,  Rhynchltes  beUilse,  and  Chrysomela  beailae,  also 
feed  upon  the  birch  in  the  larva  state,  and  are  found  upon  it  when  they  have 
attained  their  imago  form,  devouring  the  tender  leaves  and  young  shoots. 
Several  species  of  Tenthredinidae,  or  saw  flies,  also  feed  upon  the  leaves 
whilst  larvae,  including  Selandria  betul&ti,  and  Lyda  betulae.  The  little  flat 
hemipterous  insect  A  radus  be'tulas  resides  beneath  1553 
the  bark,  whilst  Avphis  b&ulse,  Coccus  betulae,  and 
Paella  b&ula?  subsist  upon  the  young  shoots  and 
buds.  When  the  birch  begins  to  decay,  various  fungi 
root  themselves  into  its  wood.  The  principal  of  these 
are  Deedalea  Aetulina  Fries  (iigaricus  dctulinus  L.f 
and  our  fig.  1553.),  Pol^porus  fctulinus  Fries  (boletus  6etulinuslfa#.  t.  312.), 
and  P.  versicolor  Fr.  (out fig.  1554.) ;  of  these,  P.  Aetulinus  generally  grows 
on  the  trunks  of  dead  trees,  and  has  white  flesh,  which  has  an  acid  taste 
and  smell.  The  epidermis  is  very  thin  and  delicate,  and  easily  1554 
peels  off;  when  dry  the  whole  plant  is  very  light,  and  its  tex- 
ture is  between  -coriaceous  and  corky.  (Eng.  FLy  v.  p.  140.) 
Poiyporus  fomentarius  (see  Q.  Rdbur)  and  P.  nigricans  Fries 
are  also  found  on  the  birch.  The  latter,  though  called  the 
black  amadou,  is  quite  unfit  for  making  tinder.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  species,  and  is  of  a  bright  shining  black,  though,  when 
old,  the  epidermis  becomes  cracked,  and  of  a  dull  ash  colour. 
Radulura  orbiculare  Fr.  EL,  1.  p.  149.  (litydnum  radula  Fries 
St/st.  Mus.,  1.  p.  423.;  H.  spathulatum  Grev.  Ft.  Edin.,  p.  406.)  is  found  on 
the  trunks  of  dead  birches.     Phlebia  radiata  Fries  grows  on  the  living  birch 
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radiated  margin ;  it  wbs  found  at  Appin,  in  Argyllshire. 
Sphse'ria  uiultif6rmis  Frictis  ulsa found  on  trie  birch. 
To  this  list  may  be  added  Aguicas  iviuscarius  L. 
(Jig.  1555.),  the  fly  agaric,  the  most  poisonous  of  all 
the  genua,  which  is  generally  found  id  birch  woods. 
It  is  highly  narcotic,  producing,  in  small  doses,  intox- 
ication and  delirium,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  in 
Kamtachatka;  and,  in  larger  doses,  death.  For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  poisonous  effects,  see  Roque's 
Hut.  ilti  Champ.,  p.  1 23. ;  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Greville, 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Wernerian  Tram.,  from  which 
an  extract  is  given  by  Dr.  Lindley,  latrud.  to  Nat. 
Sytt.  o/Bot.,p.337.     (Bug.  F7.,  vol.  v.  p.4.) 

StaHiHa.  Retarded  Trra.  A  weeping  bin*,  it  Balliyie,  111  the  pariah 
meuured.ln  lT3S,ift.  in  circum/ermet  alt ft.  Cmrn  the  ground,  II  had  « 
SOft.  high,  or  nearlr  equal  liilctnoi  inrouglniut  :  and  the  total  height  c 
be  itaiWOH.  {Stai.  mil.,  _vol .  ix.j>.ia.)    In  the  Foreat  of  Tint**, 


Sft.,»ndorihebe«dl9(t     in  Sweden,  at  Lund,  in  the  Botanic  Gan! 
the  trunk  sin,  and  of  the  h«M  18ft.     In  Denmark,  at  Koaenbuni.  It  ii 
high.     In  EllKii,  nar  St  Prttnburr,  at  Kudeta,  on  thf  Milt  of  liladan 
old,  it  Ii  71  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of tha  trunk  ijin.     In  Lombards,  at  i 
lift,  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft 

■   ¥  2.  B.  DiVniCA  Pali.     The  Daurian  Birch. 

UaUMctUan.      PalJ.   lloai.,  1.  p.  80.  j   Willd.  Sp.   PL,  i  p.  *63.  ;  fiaura.,  p.  ST.  1  N.   Du  Hmul,  & 

s.  So*. ;  Havne  Dend.,  p.  186. 
Smwwi.     B.  eicelaa  eauadenili  IT™,  fttlr.,  p.  88.;  Rouleau  de  Slbtrie,  ». 
gngrw-W-    Fall  Roaa.,  Lt.  ,». ;  Willi  Blum.,  t.  1.  f.  3.  and  1  ;  and  our  Jig.  IS66. 

jSiwf .  Char.,  #c.     Leaves  ovate,  narrow  at  the  base,  quite  entire,  unequally 
dentate,  glabrous.      Scales  of  the  strobiles  ciliated  on  their  margins ;  tide 
lobes  roundish.  (  Willd.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  463.)     This  spe- 
cies, according  to  Pallas,  its  discoverer,  is  closely  allied 
to   B.  alba,  and  is  found   along  with  that  species  inv 
Dauria,  and  part  of  Asiatic  Siberia;  but  it  is  not  found* 
in  European  Siberia,  nor  in  Russia.     It  does  not  grow  | 
so  tall  as  the  common  birch,  and  the  trunk  does  not  " 
exceed  I  ft.  in  diameter.     The  bark  is  grey,  cleft  longi- 
tudinally, and  divided  into  brown  scales,  that  have  the 
appearance  of  being  burnt.     The  branches  are  more 
subdivided,  and  more  upright,  than  those  of  B.  alba. 
The  leaves  are  broader,  commonly  smaller,  on  shorter 
petioles,  and   unequally  serrated.      The  stipules   are 
lanceolate,  gfey,  sub  pubescent,  and  deciduous.     The 
male  catkins  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  of 
the  foregoing  year,  two  or  three  together,  larger  than 
in  the  common  birch;    the  females  are  on  the  same 
twigs,  lateral,  thicker,  with  larger  and  more  -rounded 
scales ;  the  seed,  also,  is  a  little  longer;  but  the  mem- 
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brane  which  surrounds  it  is  narrower.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  hard, 
and  yellower  than  that  of  the  common  birch.  Pallas  Bays  that  it  differs 
from  B.  nigra  /..  (the  red  birch  of  America),  i  u  having  smaller  stipules,  and 
in  the  leaves  being  less  frequently,  and  never  doubly,  serrated ;  but,  as  he 
had  only  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  a  small  dried  specimen  of 
the  American  species,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  figure,  we  cannot  place 
much  confidence  in  his  opinion.  The  young  plants  bearing  this  nama  at 
Messrs.  Loddigea's  have  every  appearance  of  being  nothing  more  than  a 
stunted  variety  of  the  common  birch ;  but  these  plants  are  too  small  and 
unhealthy  to  enable  us  to  determine,  with  certainty,  whether  they  are 
really  of  the  kind  described  by  Pallas,  or  not.  This  species  was  introduced 
in  1796 ;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections.  There  is  a  tree  at  Croome 
bearing  this  name,  which,  after  being  30  years  planted,  is  40ft.  high.  One 
in  the  Olasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  is  30  ft.  high;  and 
one  in  the  Botanic  Harden  at  Munich,  25  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high. 

*  I  B.  d.  2  parvijvfia  Hayne  Dend.,  p.  167.,  has  the  leaves  smaller  than 
the  species. 

i  Pall.     The  shrubby  Birch. 

Du  Boi  Hub  Baum.,  1.  p.  151. ;  Wind.  gp.  PL,  *  p.  466., 
,  p.  56.,  FL  Baimr.,  No.  309. ;  B.  quebMC&iili  Schrift.  <kr 
nd.  Brit,  t  151.)  logout  AF  IBS,-. 

arc.  Char.,  fa.     Leaves  roundish -ovate,  nearly  equally  serrate,  glabrous. 
"  Female  catkins  oblong.  (Willd.  Sp.  Pi,  i"  »  *"«  '     'th™  "»■-"«■  ■-  ■■■'■- 

shrubby,  and  never  rises  higher  than  5  ft.  or  o  v 

on  mountains,  it  grows  to  a  greater  size,  and 

the  trunk  attains  a  thickness  of  2  in.  or  3  in. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  stunted  appearance. 

The  buds  are  numerous,  and  come  out  soon 

after  those  of  B.  alba.     The  leaves  are  small, 

and  generally  two  from  the  same  bud.    They 

are  lengthened  out,  and  entire  towards  the 

petiole;  and  towards  the  end,  which  is  very 

sharp,  they   are  unequally  serrated.      The 

male  catkins  are  sessile  at  the  ends  of  the 

twigs,  frequently  unaccompanied  with  any 

leaf:  they  are  more  than  1  in.  in  length,  and 

pendent.   The  female  catkins  are  lateral  from 

the   leaf  buds,   solitary,   alternate,   upright, 

small,  commonly  pedtincled,  and  accompanied 


L*fj 


by  a  small  leaf;  and  the  ripe  seeds  remain  upon  them  during  the  winter; 
their  form  is  cyliodric,  and  they  are  longer  than  those  of  B.  nana;  the 
scales  are  narrow  at  the  base,  three-forked  at  the  end;  and  there  are  three 
seeds  to  each  scale,  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  in  B.  nana.  Pallas  found 
this  species  in  marshes,  and  on  rocky  mountains  in  the  cold  subalpine  re- 
gions of  Eastern  Siberia.  According  to  Wilidenow,  it  is  also  found  in 
Canada,  and  in  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and  Mecklenburg.  About  Berlin,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  i  ft.  or  5  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1818;  and  there 
are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddigea's,  and  in  some  other  collections. 

it  i.  B.  pu'mila  L.     The  Aotry  dwarf  Birch. 

liaUtfialien.    Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4  p.  467. ;  Punfa  FL  Amtr.  SepL,  s.  i>.  CSS. ;  V.  Du  Hun.,  3.  p.  SU7.  ; 

Stwrnymt.    B.  nin  Kalm  Um.,  2.  p.  ass. 

Agrarian.  Jko,  Hon.  Vini,  LIS,  ;  Du  Hal  Huh,  1.  tliWing.  Beitr,,  t  »  I.  61. ;  Dend. 
Ait,  I.  97,  mil  our  A'-  I-WS- 

Spec  Char.,  fa.  Branches  pubescent,  without  dots.  Leaves  roundish-ovate, 
on  long  footstalks,  densely  clothed  with  hairs  on  the  under  surface.  Female 
catkins  cylindrical.  (Wiiltl.  Sp.  PI.,  it.  p.  487.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  bogs  in 
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Canada,  of  high  i 
b  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, where  it  does  not 
grow  above  8  ft  or  3  ft.  high, 
and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
The  root  ia  red,  and  U  used 
for  inlaying.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1762;  and  there 
are  plant!  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
digee's.  It  appears  but  little 
(liferent  from  the  preceding 
sort,  and  both  are  probably 
only  stunted  varieties  of  B. 


The  dwarf  Bircb. 


■  5.  B.  I 

HnlglcaUm.  111.  Sp  PI.,  133*.  ;  Willi  Sp.  PI.  *.  p.  «S5.  i  Fl.  B[„  1011  ;  Ens.  FL,  4.  p.  15+.  ; 
Hook.  Scat.,  p.  57*.  ;  Dicki.  H.  alec,  fuc  8.  IB.  ;  Ehrh.  Artv,  IS.  j  Gaiiieb.  Act  HrfTK.,  1. 
p.  58.  j  liai.  Wicbb.,  5.  i  H»7ne  Deni,  p.  168.  |  Punh  Fl.  Amor.  Sept.  i  p.  rSi  ;  Lodi  CaL, 


flwwl  OU.  Go/*.,  1 

ass.,  jiiim.  xu*.,  is 


TKf!£t,  *.  p.  Soo.  -,  b.  u™ 

1T3S.3. 
Carriilwi.     Am,  Acad.,   l.LJ.;  Eni.  Bet,  t  SMS.  ;  Fl.  Lapp.,  «L  2,  I.  6.  f.  »  ; 
filL  Row.,  1.  L  411  [  D.  a.  ;  FL  Dm,  t.  91.  ;  and  ovijlg.  1559. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.      Leaves  orbicular,  crenate,  reticulated  with*  veil 

(Ens.  Fl.,  iv.  p.  154.)  A  bushy  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  or  a  n.  in 
height ;  with  numerous  branches,  slightly  downy  when  young,  and  beset  with 
numerous,  little,  round,  firm,  smooth,  sharply  crenated 
leaves,  beautifully  reticulated  with  veins,  especially 
beneath ;  and  furnished  with  short  footstalks,  having 
a  pair  of  brown  lanceolate  stipules  at  their  base.  Cat- 
kins erect,  stalked,  cylindrical, obtuse;  the  barren  ones 
lateral,  and  the  ferule  ones  terminal.  Scales  of  the 
latter  3-lobed,  3-flowered,  permanent.  Stigmas  red. 
(SndtVt  Eng.  FL,  vol.  iv.  p.  155.)  A  native  of  Lap- 
land, Sweden,  Russia,  and  Scotland,  in  Europe;  and  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  in  America; 
on  mountains,  but  almost  always  in  boggy  places.  Ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  it  is  common  in  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Russia  and  Siberia;  but  not  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai  or  Caucasus.  In  wet  situations,  he  says, 
the  shoots  grow  to  the  length  of  6  ft. ;  end,  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  they  grow  as  high  as  9  ft.,  and  assume  an  erect  form.  This  shrub 
is  of  singular  use  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland- 
Its  branches  furnish  them  with  their  beds,  and  their  chief  fuel;  its  leaves, 
with  a  better  yellow  dye  than  that  obtained  from  the  common  birch ;  its 
seeds  afford  nourishment  to  the  ptarmigan,  or  white  partridge  (Te'trao 
Z-agopus  L,),  which  supplies  a  considerable  portion  of  their  food,  and  also 
forma  an  important  article  of  commerce;  and,  for  their  medicine,  it  produces 
the  fungus  Polyporus  fomentaxiua  Mich.,  respecting  which  some  details  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of  Quercua,  sect,  flobur,  from  which  the  nioxa,  or 
amadou,  ia  prepared,  and  which  the  Laplanders  consider  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  all  painful  diseases.  Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  adaptation 
of  man,  in  a  country  possessing  few  natural  resources.  B.  nana  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  Britain  since  the  days  of  Miller,  and  ia  by  no  means  (in- 
frequent in  collections.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2*. 
each ;  and  of  seeds,  (id.  per  packet.     At  New  York,  plants  are  25  cents  each. 

Varietiei. 

A  B.  n.  2  Uricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  is  somewhat  more  erect  in  habit 
than  the  species.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  Pallas  men- 
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tioni  that  the  leaves  of  B.  nana  vary  exceedingly ;  in  the  marshes  of 
Siberia,  especially  Dear  Lake  Baikal,  and  in  Lapland  and  the  arctic 
regions,  they  are  small,  and  not  an  inch  in  length ;  but  in  fngria,  and 


line  rocky  situations  of 
■i  than  they  are  long. 


■  6.  B.  qlandllo'sa  Michi.     The  glandular-ftnmcieii  Birch. 

Mlchx.  FL  Bar.  Amer,  S.  p.  ISO.  i  Wlttd,  Sp.  PI.,  *.  p.  tR. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept., 
..  r.  iw. ,  ...  Bu  Han.,  3.  p.  SOS. 
Sire  (Mar.,  £e.     Branchn  beietwith  glndulu  dota,  elabimii.  lami  oboaite,  wrrata,  quite  entire 
•t  the  but,  fUbroiu,  almoat  Halle.     Female  caiilni  otJon,  ;  wala  half  S«:left.     Sank  round, 
with  narrow  margina.  (HW.  ^p.  PI.,  Yi.~f.ti6.)  A  bandanna  little  ihrub.  nut  above  9  ft.  hbdli 

Jenernd  PeiuuTlranla ;  Bowerkoi  In  Mej.  (Part*.)  It  leenu  to  oorTeapond,  In  Arntrtca,  with 
the.fl.  nine  of  Europe,  ami  la  probahlj  onlv  a  variety  of  thatipeclei.     It  la  not  .«  introduced. 

Leavet  large.     Nativei  of  North  America. 
I  7.  B.  (a.)  populipo'lia  ito.    The  Poplar-leafed  Birch 

Unlt/laaAm.    Ait.  Hon.  Ketr.,  3.  p.  336. ;  WiUd,  Sp.  Pi,  *.  p.  ti3. ;  Bum.,  p.  ss.  j  N.  Du  Hun., 

3.  p.  SW.  ;  Du   Hal   Hart.   Bulla,,  1.  p.  144. ;  Manhal,  p.  M,  ;    Punh  Fl.    Amer.  Sept..  toI.  g. 
p.  OK.  i  Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  S.I.,  idI.  !.  p.  ST. 
&meim/ma.    B.  •cuminaU  firr*.  Sol.,  6.  p.  «. ;  2.  lent*  Dm  Bid  Hart.  Aram.,  ad.  1,,  p.  M., 
PPiaaj.  BrU.,  p.  49.  i. white  Birch  and  Olcneid  Birch,  Amer. 

tfTa.iandour^.'lseO."'     * ''  *'  ' 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Leaves  deltoid,  much  acuminated,  unequally  serrated,  quite 
smooth.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  having  roundish  side  lobes.  Petioles 
glabrous.  (WUld.  Sp.  Pl„  iv.  p.  4*33.)  A  tree,  in  every  respect  closely 
resembling  B.  alba,  but  growing  with  less  rigour,  and  not  attaining  so  large 
a  sise  as  that  species.    A  native  of  North  America. 


1.  (a.)  populiidlia,  rather  than 
(a)  p.  3  phtduia,    " 


Lodd.  Cat.,   ed.  1838,   has  large, 
leaves,  and  appears  to  us  to  belong  to 


*  B.  (a)  p.  3  pfndula,  B.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1636,  has  the  spray 

drooping,  like  that  of  the  weeping  variety  of  the  common  birch ;  but 

whether  equally  distinct  or  not,  we  have  been  unable  to  determine, 

from  the  very  small  size  of  the  plants  in  the  London  collections. 

DetcnpSon.    The  poplar-leaved  birch,  according  to  Pursh,  is  a  tree  from 

30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  but,  according  to  Michaux, 

it  only  attains  thin  height  in  favourable  soils 

and  situations.     On  trees  that  are  fully  grown,   , 

the  branches  are  numerous,  slender,  and  droops 

ing.     The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both  surfaces, 

heart-shaped  at  the  base,  very  acuminate,  and 

doubly  and  irregularly  toothed.     The  petioles 

are  slightly  twisted;  and  the  leaves  are  thus 

rendered  more  tremulous  than  those  of  trees 

on  which  this  disposition  is  not  observed.   The   ■, 

buds,  a  few  days  after  their  developemeat,  are 

slightly  coated  with  a  yellowish  odoriferous 

substance,  like  those  of  B.  alba.    The  trunk  of 

this  species  is  clothed  in  a  bark  of  as  pure  a 

white  as  that  of  B.  papyracea  and  B.  alba ; 

but  its  epidermis,  when  separated   from   the 

cellular  integument,  is,  capable  of  being  divided, 

like  that  of  B.  nigra  and  B.  excelsa,  into  thin 

"*""""«,  which  constitutes  an  essential  difference. 


(Mick*.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  ii.   p.  96.)      The  tree      ^T^      fe0      _Al 
is  indigenous-  to  barren  rocky  woods  and  old     ^SpS  *tP 

fields,  from   Canada  to   Pennsylvania.     It  is  " 

rare  in   Virginia,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  other  southern  states.      It  is 
most  frequently  found  in  places  scantily  furnished  with  wood,  where  the 
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soil  is  dry  and  meagre.  In  such  situations,  it  commonly  attains  the  height 
of  20  ft.  or  25  ft. ;  but  single  trees,  in  moist  places,  grow  to  nearly  double 
that  height,  with  trunks  from  8  in.  to  9  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  less  com- 
mon in  America  than  any  other  species  of  birch,  being  rarely  found  in 
groups;  and  single  trees  are  met  with  only  at  considerable  intervals.  It  is 
most  common  in  the  district  of  Maine ;  but,  even  there,  it  is  only  seen  by  the 
sides  of  the  highways,  and  in  sandy  soils  that  have  been  exhausted  by  cultiva- 
tion. The  wood  is  very  soft,  brilliant  when  polished,  and  perfectly  white ; 
but  it  speedily  decays,  and,  in,  America,  is  employed  for  no  purpose,  not  even 
for  fuel.  The  twigs  are  too  brittle  for  common  brooms.  It  was  first  culti- 
vated in  England  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Whitton,  in  1750 ;  and  it 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  principal  British  and  Continental  nurseries.  When 
the  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  they  make  very  handsome  trees ;  and,  as  seed 
is  freely  produced,  this  mode  ought  always  to  be  adopted :  but  plants  from 
layers  seldom  attain  any  magnitude.  The  largest  trees  that  we  know  of  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  Purser's  Cross  and  Syon ;  where,  how- 
ever, they  are  under  50  ft.  in  height.  In  the  Fulham  Nursery,  there  is  one 
30  ft.  high ;  and  the  largest  tree  of  this  kind  in  England,  seems  to  be  at  Dod- 
dington,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  it  is  60  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Glas- 
nevin  Botanic  Garden,  35  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  The  price  o£  plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  Is.  to  1*.  6rf.  each,  and  seeds  1*.  per  quart ; 
at  New  York,  plants  are  10  cents  each,  and  seeds  60  cents  per  pound,  or 
5  dollars  per  bushel. 

X  8.  B.  papyraxcba  AU.    The  Paper  Birch. 

Identification.'  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  3.  p.  337.  j  WUld.  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p.  464.,  Baum.,  p.  SB. ;  N.  Dtt  Hun., 

3.  p.  205. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2.  p.  621. 
Sfmonwmes.    B.  papyrifera  Mickx.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  2.  p.  180.,  Marshal,  p.  36. ;  B.  lanceolata  Hort.\ 

B.  rftbra  LodtLCat.,  ed.  1836 ;  B.  canadensis  Lodd.  Cat. ;  B.  nigra  qfthe  Paris  nurseries  ;  Canoe 

Birch,  white  Birch,  Amer. 
Engravings.    Mfchx.  Art.,  8.  t.  1. ;  Wiild.  Blum.,  t  1.  f.  U ;  our  Jig.  1561. ;  and  the  plate  of  this 

tree  In  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly  serrate ;  veins  hairy  be- 
neath; petiole  glabrous.  Female  catkins  on  long  footstalks,  drooping; 
scales  having  the  side  lobes  short,  somewhat  orbiculate.  (WUld.  Sp.  PL,  iv. 
p.  464.)  A  North  American  tree,  attaining  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  height ;  and 
flowering,  in  America,  in  May  and  June.     Introduced  in  1750. 

Varieties. 

2  B.  p.  ifnsca,  B.  ftisca  Bosc— This  variety  is  mentioned,  in  the  Kouneau  Du  Bamei,  as  having 

been  collected  by  Bote  in  Carolina.     The  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  species, 

and  less  downy.    The  branches,  covered  with  a  short  soft  down,  of  a  brownish  colour, 

somewhat  resemble  those  of  B.  nigra  Ait. 
*£B.p.S  trichoclada  Hort.,has  extremely  hairy  branches,  and  its  twigs  in  threes.  It  has  heart- 

shaped  leaves.    There  is  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
*t  B.  p.  4  piatypkQUa  Hort  has  very  broad  leaves. 

Description,  $c.  The  largest  size  which  this  tree  attains  in  North  America, 
according  to  Michaux,  is  about  70  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  diameter ; 
but  a  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  mentions  trees  which  girt  from  18ft. 
to  20  ft.  in  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Its  branches  are 
slender,  flexible,  and  covered  with  a  shining  brown  bark,  dotted  with  white.  The 
leaves  are  borne  on  petioles  four  or  five  lines  long,  and  are  of  a  middling  size, 
oval,  unequally  denticulated,  smooth,  with  scarcely  any  hairs,  and  of  a  dark  green. 
The  catkins  are  pendulous,  and  about  1  in.  in  length :  the  seeds  are  ripe  towards 
the  middle  of  July.  On  trees  the  trunks  of  which  do  not  exceed  8  in.  in  di- 
ameter the  bark  is  of  a  brilliant  white;  and  is  as  indestructible  as  the  bark 
of  B.  alba.  The  heart  wood  of  this  tree,  when  first  laid  open,  is  of  a  reddish 
hue ;  and  the  sap  wood  is  perfectly  white.  It  has  a  firfe  glossy  grain,  with  a 
considerable  share  of  strength;  but  speedily  decays  when  exposed  to  alternate 
dryness  and  moisture.  Michaux  considers  it,  however,  eaual  in  point  of  useful 
properties  to  the  white  birch  of  Europe.  A  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  full- 
grown  tree,  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  in  length,  immediately  below  the  first  ramification, 
exhibits  very  elegant  undulations  of  the  fibre,  representing  bunches  of  feathers, 
or  sheaves  of  corn.    These  pieces  are  divided  by  cabinet-makers  into  thin 
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plates,  and  are  much  used  by  them,  in  Boston 

Bud  in  other  towns  situated  farther  north,  for 
inlaying.  The  tree  affords  excellent  fuel. 
The  bark,  like  that  of  the  European  species, 
is,  in  Canada  and  the  district  of  Maine,  em- 
ployed for  many  purposes.  It  is  placed  in 
large  pieces  immediately  under  the  shingles  of 
the  roof,  to  prevent  the  water  from  penetrating 
through  it.  Baskets,  boxes,  and  portfolios 
are  made  of  it,  which  are  sometimes  em- 
.broidered  with  silk  of  different  colours.  Di- 
vided into  very  thin  sheets,  it  forms  a  sub- 
stitute for  paper;  and,  placed  between  the 
soles  of  the  shoes,  and  in  the  crown  of  the  hat 
(as  the  bark  of  the  birch  of  Europe  is  in 
Lapland),  it  is  a  defence  against  humidity. 

But  the  most  important  purpose  to  which  it  is  J3jH?       -         '^v 

applied,  and  one  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  the  ^&Q&     1561        i 

bark  of  no  other  tree,  is  the  construction  of 

canoes.  To  procure  proper  pieces,  the  largest  and  smoothest  trunks  are 
selected.  In  the  spring,  two  circular  incisions  are  made  several  feet  apart,  and 
two  longitudinal  ones  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  tree;  after  which,  by  intro- 
ducing a  wooden  wedge,  the  bark  is  easily  detached.  The  plates  are  usually 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  long,  and  8  ft.  9in.  broad.  To  form  the  canoe,  they  are  stitched 
together  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  white  spruce,  about  the  sue  of  a  quill, 
which  are  deprived  of  their  bark,  split,  and  rendered  supple  by  steeping  in 
water.  The  seams  are  coated  with  resin  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir.  Great  use 
is  made  of  these  canoes  by  the  savages,  and  by  the  French  Canadians,  in  their 
long  journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  country :  they  are  very  light,  and  are 
easily  transported  on  the  shoulders  from  one  lake  to  another.  A  canoe  calcu- 
lated for  four  persons,  with  their  baggage,  only  weighs  from  40  lb.  to  501b. ;  and 
some  of  them  are  made  to  carry  fifteen  passengers.  ( Micks.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  ii. 
p.  88.)  A  smallcanoe  will  cany  BOcwt  rnthesettlementsofthe  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  tents  are  made  of  the  bark  of  this  tree,  which  for  that  purpose 
is  cut  into  pieces  18ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide.  These  are  sewed  t  ' 
threads  made  of  the  white  spruce  roots,  already  mentioned ;  and  si 


into  pieces  1 8  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide.  These  are  sewed  together  by 
Is  made  of  the  white  spruce  roots,  already  mentioned ;  and  so  rapidly  is 
t  put  up,  that  a  circular  one  of  80  ft.  in  diameter,  and  10  ft.  high,  does 
not  occupy  more  than  half  an  hour  in  pitching.  The  utility  of  tbese  "rind 
tents,"  as  they  are  called,  is  acknowledged  by  every  traveller  and  hunter  in  the 
Canadas.  They  are  used  throughout  the  whole  year;  but,  during  the  hot 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  they  are  found  particularly  comfortable. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  this  bark  into  England,  and  use  it  for  pro- 
tecting plants  during  the  winter  season,  and  for  various  other  garden  purposes. 
(See  Garti.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  407.)  The  tree  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
and  cultivated  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,in  1750.  It  flourishes,  Michaux 
says,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  is  known  there  in  the  nurseries  under  the 
name  of  J),  nigra ;  we  suppose,  because  the  bark  of  very  young  trees  is  ge- 
nerally black,  and  the  leaves  of  a  very  dark  green.  In  the  London  nurseries, 
it  is  not  very  common ;  but  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  arboretum  at  Messrs, 
Loddiges's;  and,  in  1834,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  there  were 
several  trees  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted.  B.  papyriVcea 
requires  rather  a  better  soil  than  the  common  birch,  and  it  is  best  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  are  annually  received  from  New  York.  The  plant  usually  known 
by  the!  name  of  B.  papyracea,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  the  B.  rubra  of 
Michaux,  jun.,  the  B.  fanuldsa  of  Michaux,  sen.,  and  our  B.  nigra.  No.  9. 
This  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  bark  of  B.  nigra,  even  in  trees  not  above 
1  in.  in  diameter,  separating  from  the  trunk,  and  rolling  up  in  very  thin 
paper-like  laminae. 

SlnBitict.     In  the  milium  of  Lwuion,  it  Sjon,  It  [■  47  ft.  high,  dUmetcr  of  tlie  IruDk  lft.  I  ill., 
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and  of  the  head  38ft.  In  Devonshire,  at  Endtleigh  Cottage,  10  years  planted,  it  i»  27  ft  nigh  <  in 
Buckinghamshire,  at  Temple  House,  40  yean  planted,  it  If  &  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in., 
and  of  the  bead  16  ft. ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  96  yean  planted,  it  it  84  ft.  high.  In  Ireland, 
near  Dublin,  at  Cypress  Grove,  it  is  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  9  in,,  and  of  the  bead 
40  ft.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  30  years  old,  it  is  82  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  24  ft,  and  of  the  head  80  ft.  In  Hanover,  at  Gottingen,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  20 
jeari  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statistics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  1*.  to 
Is.  6d.  each ;  and  of  seeds,  1#.  per  quart.  At  New  York,  plants  are  25  cents 
each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  per  pound,  or  8  dollars  per  bushel. 

?  9.  B.  ningra  L.    The  black  Birch. 

LUntfrcatio*.  Wind.  So.  PI,  4.  p.  464,  Baum.,  p.  56. j  Ait  Hort  Kew..  3.  p.  SSd ;  Pursh  FL  Amer. 

Sept,  2.  p.  621. :  N.  Do  Ham.,  3.  p.  203. ;  Dend.  Brit,  t  153. :  Lmdleyjn  Penny  Cyci. 
Synomfmes.     B.  lanuldsa  Mickx.  Ft.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  p.  181.,  N.  Du  Bam.,  3.  p.  206. ;  ?  B.  rikbra 
'  MicAx.  Arb.fi.  p.  162. ;  J?,  angulata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  red  Birch,  Amer. 
Engraving*.    Dend.  Brit,  t  153. ;  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  2.  t  3. ;  Willd.  Baum.,  1 1.  f.  6. ;  N. 

Du  Ham.,  3.  t  51. ;  Bot  Cab.,  1 1248.  j  wuflg».  1562.,  and  1563. ;  and  the  plates  of  this  tree  in 

our  last  Volume; 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  doubly  serrated,  acute ;  pubescent 
beneath,  entire  at  the  base.  Scales  of  the  strobiles  villose ;  segments  li- 
near, equal  (Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  464.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Kew  Jersey  to  Carolina ;  attaining  the  height  of  70  ft. ;  and  flowering 
in  May.  Introduced  as  B.  nigra,  in  1736,  by  Peter  Collinson;  and  again, 
as  B.  angulata,  in  1817,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  We  have  adopted  the  spe- 
cific name  of  nigra,  because  it  was  preferred  by  Willdenow  and  Pursh.  The 
figure  in  Michaux,  of  which  our^.1562.  is  a  correct  copy,  differs  so  much 
from  that  given  in  Dend.  Brit,  (our^g.1563),  which  we  know  to  be  a  faith- 
ful imitation  of  the  plant  which  we  intend  to  describe,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  various  other  nurseries,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  application  of  the  name  to  the  figure 
in  Michaux ;  though  his  description  agrees  perfectly  with  our  plant  —  the 
difference  between  the  cuts  being  in  the  position  of  the  catkins. 

Description,  $c.  A  tree,  when  full  grown,  attaining  the  height  of  70  ft.,  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  trunk  and  the  largest  limbs  are  covered 
with  a  thick,  deeply  furrowed,  greenish  bark ;  but,  on  trees  with  trunks  not 
exceeding  8  in.  or  10  in.  in  diameter,  the  epidermis  is 
reddish,  or  of  a  cinnamon  colour ;  "  whence,  probably," 
says  Michaux,  "  the  -appropriate  denomination  of  red 
birch.  The  epidermis  of  this  species,  like  that  of  the 
canoe  birch  (B.  papyracea),  divides  itself  transversely 
into  thin  transparent  sheets,  which  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  mixed  substance,  instead  of  presenting  a  pure 
homogeneous  texture.  Hence  they  have  not  a  uniform 
transparency,  nor  a  perfectly  even  surface:  compared 
with  the  bark  of  the  canoe  birch,  they  are  like  coarse 
paper  compared  with  fine.  When  this  tree  is  fully  ex- 
panded, its  summit  is  ample;  but  the  uncommon  thickness 
of  its  branches  prevents  it  from  appearing  tufted.  The 
twigs  which  form  the  extremity  of  the  tree  are  long, 
flexible,  and  pendulous ;  and  the  limbs  are  of  a  brown 
complexion,  spotted  with  white:  their  bark  is  slightly 
uneven ;  while  on  other  branches  it  is  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  petioles  of  the  red  birch  are  fchort  and  downy ;  the  ^^ _ 
leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  about  3  in.  long,  and  2  in.  1562 

broad,  of  a  light  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  whitish  beneath ;  though  on 
old  trees  they  are  much  smaller :  they  are  doubly  denticulated  at  the  edge,  very 
acuminate  at  the  summit,  and  terminated  at  the  base  in  an  acute  angle,  more 
regular  than  is  seen  in  the  leaf  of  any  other  tree.  The  female  catkins,  in 
America,  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  straight,  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  about  London, 
they  are  not  half  the  size.  The  seeds  are  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  June." 
( 2V.  Amer.  SyL,  ii.  p.  101.)  "  No  species,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes, "  can  be  better 
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marked  than  this,  which  appears,  however,  rarely  to 
have  found  a  place  in  collections.  lis  leaven  are  nearly 
m  large  as  those  or  the  canoe  birch  (B.  pnpyricea)  ; 
and  they  arc  remarkably  angular.  The  stipules  are 
unusually  large,  and  more  resemble  those  of  the  pla- 
tan u-s  than  the  birch."  (Penny  Ct/ct.} 

The  moat  northerly  situation  in  which  this  tree 
is  found  in  the  United  States  is  in  New  Jersey, 
about  10  miles  from  New  York ;  but  it  is  abundant 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  upper  part  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  in  Georgia.  It  is  not,  like  the  other  species, 
found  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  but  only  on  J 
the  banks  of  rivers,  accompanied  by  the  Matanus 
occidental  is,  A'vcr  enocarpum,  and  some  species  of  A 

willow.    It  grows,  with  thegreatest  luxuriance,  on  the  AL      \^/ 

sides  of  limpid  streams  which  have  a  gravelly  bed,  and  JB  g% 
the  banks  of  which  axe  not  marshy.  The  wood  of  ^^F  +^ar 
the  red  birch  is  compact,  and  very  nearly  white;  and 

the  colour  of  the  sap  wood  and  the  heart  wood  is  very  nearly  the  tame. 
Like  that  of  the  juneberry  (A-melanckier  Botryapium),  it  is  longitudinally 
marked  by  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other  in  different  directions.  The 
negroes  make  bowls  and  trays  of  it,  when  they  cannot  procure  poplar.  The 
hoops  for  rice  casks  are  made  of  it*  young  shoots,  and  of  branches  not 
exceeding  I  in.  in  diameter;  and  the  spray  makes  better  brooms  than  that 
of  any  other  species  of  American  birch.  "  Among  all  the  birches,"  says 
Michuux,  "  this  is  the  only  species,  the  growth  of  which  is  invigorated  by 
intense  heat."  *  For  this  reason,  he  recommends  it  for  cultivation,  in  Italy, 
and,  we  may  add,  for  the  temperate  regions  of  Australia.  In  the  climate  of 
London,  it  scarcely  attains  a  timber-like  size  j  but  there  is  a  tree  of  it  at  Syon, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  portrait  in  our  last  volume,  which  is  47  it.  high ;  one 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  which  died  in  1831,  was  30  ft.  high ;  and  one  at  Croome, 
40  years  planted,  is  45  ft.  high.  In  all  these  places  it  is  known  as  B. 
papvracea;  which  name  it  has  obtained  from  the  paper-like  lamina;  of  its 
epidermis,  which  separate  and  curl  up  for  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk ; 
and  this  not  only  in  old  trees,  but  in  plants  of  three  or  four  years'  growth. 
From  this  circumstance,  it  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species  of 
birch,  either  in  winter  or  summer.  The  hark  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is 
that  of  B.  daurica,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  of  the  trunk  of  an  old 
tree  of  that  species  in  Pallas's  Flora  Roufcn.  There  areplsnts  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  and  in  several  of  the  London  nurseries.  Tney  are  generally 
raised  from  imported  seeds ;  but  seeds  ripen  in  this  country,  when  the  tree 
has  attained  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  from  It.  to  li.  6d.  each  ;  and  seeds  I*,  per  quart.  At  New  York,  plants 
are  25  cents  each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  and  SO  cents  per  pound,  50  cents  per 
quart,  or  8  dollars  per  bushel. 

x  10.  B.  eice'lsa  H.  Krm.     The  tall  Birch. 
Idamoatto*.     Alt.  Huri.   Ki.«.,  3.  p.  337. ;  wnid.  Sp.  Pi.,  4  p.  464.,  Bium.,  p.  SO. :  Fund  Fl, 
ai-t.  Stpt-.S.p.  ML  ;  N.  DOUun.,  3.  p.  «3. 

■mts.    B.  IfllM  Mich*.  Arb.,  i.   p.  1S4.  j  ?  B.  nlgri  D*  Hot  Htrb.  Bum.,  I.  p.  148.;  yellow 

ntiui.   liichx.  Art.,!   I-  5-  ;  Wan.  Dmd.  Brit,  t  *  :  N.  Tru  Hum,  3,  t  St.)  Willd.  Baum., 
i  1.  f,  f.;  and  our  fg.  1564.  from  Mlchwi,  MMl  jig.  IMS.  from  UM  None.  Du  Ham. 
i^wc.  Char.,  $e.     Leaves  ovate,  acute,  serrated ;  petioles  pubescent,  shorter 
than  the  peduncles.     Scales  of  the  strobiles  having  the  side  lobes  roundish. 
(Willd.  $.  PI.,  iv.  p.  464.)    A  tree,  from  70ft.  to  80ft.  high,  in  North 
America;  and  flowering  there  in  May  and  June.      Introduced  about  1767. 
Dctcrrption,  S?c.     The  specific  name  of  excelsa,  Michaux  observes,  it  in- 
judiciously applied  to  this  species,  as  it  leads  to  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it 
surpasses  every  other  in  height.     It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  its  trunk  is  of 


catkins  are  borne  on  short  peduncles,  and  are  twelve 
ir  fifteen  lines  Ions,  and  5  or  6  lines  in  diameter ;  sjv;  , ,  „ . 
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nearly  h  uniform  diameter,  straight,  and  destitute 
of  branches  for  30ft.  or  40ft.  It  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  colour  and  arrangement  of  its 
epidermis,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow, 
and  frequently  divides  itself  into  very  fine  strips, 
rolled  backwards  at  the  ends,  and  attached  in  the 
middle.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves,  at  (heir  un- 
folding, are  downy.  Towards  the  end  of  summer, 
when  fully  expanded,  the  leaves  are  perfectly  smooth, 
except  the  petiole,  which  remains  covered  with  fine 
short  hairs.  The  leaves  are  about  3J  in.  long,  and 
2\  in.  broad ;  oval,  acuminate,  and  bordered  with 

sharp  irregular  teeth.    The  leaves,  the  bark,  and  the  , 

young  shoots,  have  all  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell, 
similar  to  those  of  the  black  birch  (B.  lenta), 
though  they  lose  it  in  drying.  In  its  fructification, 
this  species  nearly  resembles  B.  lenta.    The  female 

'      r $ 

straight,  of  an  oval  shape,  and  nearly  cylindrical. 
The  scales  which  compose  them  are  trifid,  pointed,  and  about  3  lines  in 
length ;  viewed  through  a  lens,  they  are  seen  to  be  downy.  Beneath  these 
scales  are  the  small-winged  seeds,  which  are  ripe,  in  America,  about  the  1st 
of  October.  (If.  Amer.  $y/.,  ii.  p.  lot.)  It  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  of  the  district 
of  Maine.  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  rare,  and  only  met  with  in  moist  and 
shady  situations.  It  is  confounded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  with  B.  lenta, 
which  is  very  abundant  there,  and  to  which 
it  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  it  is  always  found  in  cool  and 
rich  soils,  among  ash  trees,  the  hemlock 
spruce,  and  the  black  spruce.  It  attains  the 
height  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of 
more  than  2  ft.  in  diameter.  It  requires 
a  moister  soil  than  most  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican birches.  "  The  wood  of  the  yellow 
birch  is  inferior  in  quality  and  appearance 
to  that  of  B.  lenta,  and  never  assumes  so 
deep  a  shade ;  but  it  is  strong,  and,  when 
well  polished,  makes   handsome   furniture. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  district  of  Maine,  t^^j  ~~        ■Mr 

it  is  found  by  experience,  to  be  every  way       fT^  f^jfa  t 

proper  for  that   part  of  the  framework  of  .*R£J  I 

vessels  which  always  remains  in  the  water. 

In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  preferred  for  the  yokes  of  cattle,  and  for  the  frames 
of  sledges ;  and,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  young  saplings  are  almost  exclusively  cm- 
ployed  for  making  the  hoops  of  casks."  ( X,  Amer.Syl.,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.)  The  wood 
is  excellent  for  fuel,  and  the  bark  is  highly  esteemed  by  tanners.  Boards  of  this 
tree  were  formerly  imported  into  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  large  quantities,  and 
were  much  used  in  joinery.  Michaux  considers  it  better  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  ot  Germany  than  to  those  of  France,  on  account  of  the  moisture 
which  it  requires.  Though  this  species  has  been  in  British  gardens  since  1767, 
when  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  yet  it  is 
not  common  in  collections.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  but  they  are  small ;  and  to  us  they  appear  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance in  their  leaves  to  B.  I£nta.  Willdenow  mentions  that  there  are  no 
large  trees  of  this  kind  about  Berlin.     Plants,  in   the  London  nurseries,  are 
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from  U.  to  1».  dd.  each,  and  needs  U.  6rf.  per  quirt;  at  Bollwyller,  the  young 
plants  may  be  obtained  for  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  plants  are  25  cents 
each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  and  35  cents  per  quart,  and  ij  dollars  per  bushel 

X   11.  B.  lk'nta  L.     The  pliant  Birch. 

IdrtUytaUlo*.  WUId.  Sp.  PI.,  *.  p.  **,  Brum,  Ml.,  Bourn.,  B.  *9.  i  Wend.  Coll.,  !.  p.  B.  ;  Punh 
ft  Amor.  Sept.,1.  p.  681.  i  N.DuHam.,  S.  p.  SOS. :  Laid.  CM.,  ad.  IMS. 

Sumtmumn.  B.  rerplnliblta  £kr*.  &».,  8.  p.  SB-,  «  £*».,  881..  Bum.,  p.  «.,  nwi  tbu., 
8.  p.  81.,  Mkki.  Art..  S.  p.  1*5.;  fl.  nlirt  »*  JfoY  «^S..  Lu.ll.  IrW  **».,».  M.  The 
plant  11  under  both  thoa  uuw,  tad  iJk>  under  that  of  B.  H}nU,  in  loddtgal  arboretum.  Black 
Birch,  Chen?  Birch,  Canada  Birch,  met  Bitch,  Mountain  Meboeanj,  Amir. ;  BouIbub  K  trliler, 

EuroWHai.    Wn[.  Belli.,  t.  IS.  f.  M. )  Wend.  Coll.,  1. 1.  It. :   Hobs.  Art.,  *.  t.  94.  ;  ind  our 

S^-rc.  C'Aar,  e>c  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  acutely  serrated,  acuminate  ;  petioles 
and  nerves  hairy  beneath.  Scales  of  tbe  strobiles  smooth,  having  the  side 
lobes  obtuse,  equal,  with  prominent  veins.  (WiUd.  Sp.  PI,,  iv.  p. 464.)  A 
tree,  from  60  ft,  to  70  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 
Georgia ;  and  flowering  there  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1 759. 
Deicrtption,  ifc.     According  to  Pursh,  this  is  an  elegant  and  large  tree,  the 

most  interesting  of  its  genus,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  wood.     In 

favourable  situations,  it  sometimes  exceeds  70  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2  ft. 

or  3ft.  in  diameter.      The 

outer  bark,  on  old  trees,  de-         IMe 

caches  itself  transversely  at 

intervals,  in  hard  plates,  6  in. 

or  6  in.  broad ;  but,  on  ti 

with  trunks  not  more  t 

8  iu.  in  diameter,  the  bark  J 

is  smooth,  greyish,  and  per- 
fectly similar  in  its  colour 

and  organisation  to  that  of 

tbe  cherry  tree.  Inthe  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York,  B. 

lenta  is  one  of  the  first  U 

to  renew  its  leaves.     These, 

during  a  fortnight  after  their 

appearance, are  covered  with 

a  thick  silvery  down,  which 

afterwards  disappears.  They 

are    about   Sin.   long,   ser- 
rated, somewhat  cordifonn 

at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  summit,  of  a  pale  tint,  and  fine  texture.     Id 

general  appearance,  they  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  cherry  tree-     The 

JouDg  shoots  are  brown,  smooth,  and  dotted  with  white,  as  are  also  the 
saves.  When  bruised,  the  leaves  diffuse  a  very  sweet  odour;  and,  as  they 
retain  this  property  when  dry  if  carefully  preserved,  they  make  an  agree- 
able tea,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  milk.  The  male  catkins  are  flexible, 
and  about  4  in.  long:  the  female  ones  are  10  or  12  lines  long,  and  5  or  6 
lines  in  diameter ;  straight,  cylindrical,  and  nearly  sessile,  at  the  season  of  their 
maturity,  which  is  about  the  1st  of  November.  The  tree  is  of  very  rapid 
growth;  as  a  proof  of  which,  Hichaux  gives  an  instance  of  one,  which,  in  19 
years,  had  attained  the  height  of +5  ft.  6  in.  Michaux  found  the  cherry  birch 
in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  on  the  estate  of  Vermont.  It 
is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  Farther  south,  it  is  confined  to  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies ; 
and  it  is  found  throughout  their  whole  range,  to  its  termination  in  Georgia. 
On  the  steep  and  shady  banks  of  the  rivers  which  issue  from  these  mountains, 
in  deep,  loose,  and  cool  soils,  it  attains  its  largest  size.  The  wood  of  B.  lenta, 
when  freshly  cut,  is  of  a  rosy  hue,  which  deepens  by  exposure  lo  the  light. 
Its  grain  is  fine  and  close  :  it  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  strength,  and 
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takes  a  brilliant  polish.  The  union  of  these  propertied  renders  the  wood 
superior  to  that  of  all  the  other  American  birches,  tn  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, and  New  York,  the  wood  of  this  birch  is  next  in  esteem  to  that  of 
the  wild  cherry  (Census  virgiraina).  Tables,  bedsteads,  arm-chaint,  sofas, 
coach  panels,  shoe-lasts,  and  a  great  many  other  articles,  are  made  of  it- 
Hunter,  in  his  notes  to  Evelyn's  Sylva,  vol.  i.  p.  219,  says  that  the  sap  of  this 
tree  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  rtamtechstka  without  previous  fermentation  ; 
and  that  the  natives  strip  off  the  bark  when  it  is  green,  cut  it  ioto  long  narrow 
■trips,  like  vermicelli,  and,  after  drying  it,  stew  it  with  their  caviare.  Michaox 
strongly  recommends  the  tree  for  cultivation,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  north 
of  France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany ;  and  to  the  lovers  of  curious  trees, 
"  as  eminently  adapted,  from  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  agreeable  odour 
of  its  flowers,  to  figure  in  their  parks  and  gardens."  Though  cultivated  by 
Miller  as  early  as  1759,  it  has  never  been  much  introduced  into  plantation*, 
either  useful  or  ornamental.  In  the  year  1818,  it  was  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  as  likely  to  prove  a  better  tree 
than  the  common  birch  for  the  moist  and  deep  soils  of  the  Highland  valleys 
of  Scotland ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  of  this,  or  of  any  other  Ame- 
rican species  of  birch  being  tried  there.  One  reason  may  be  the  high  price 
of  these  plants  in  the  nurseries,  which  arises  solely  from  the  want  of  demand, 
as  all  the  species  are  just  as  easily  raised  from  seed  as  the  common  birch. 
As  these  seeds  are  procurable  at  very  low  prices,  we  repeat  our  recommenda- 
tion to  private  gentlemen  to  purchase  tbem,  and  to  raise  plants  in  then- 
own  nurseries.  There  ere  plants  of  this  birch  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  tree  of  it  at  Syon,  which  ripens  abundance  of  seeds 
yearly.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  50  years  planted,  it  is  52  ft.  high ;  di- 
ameter of  the  trunk  1ft.  Bin.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  from  lr.  to  I».  Sd.  each  ;  and  seeds  are  li.  per  quart.  At  New 
York,  plants  are  IS  cents  each;  and  seeds  60 cents  per  pound,  30  cents  per 
quart,  and  5  dollars  per  bushel. 

App.  i.     Species  of  Birch  not  yet  introduced. 

In  Hajlrt  ntufradau,  until  nsn  of  bint  am  Buttoned  u  oecuWinf  the  loftier*  ctettonain 
Iks  MKfflnUlw  of  Nepal,  and  oUMTp.rU  of  DM  Hlnul.ru,  "a»  might  beeipected/'beadcie,  ■  (Mm 
IhUmuaeMendineW  the  hle.heat  latitude*''  H.  BkoJr*ttrii  Will,  the  moat  ueefUl  iad  moKfnc- 
nUT  known  ipM-jeLla  found  on  Oimilnlhiii,  in  Knueo,  or  Choor,  ud  In  Kedarkute.  B.  iillid* 
uJi  crliridtDattcbia occur  with  the.  former  in  Kanuton ;  the  utter  eiiendlns  aleo  to  Mum*  and 
Dhunouite*.  B.  reelnlfera  Bt*lc.  confined  to  Kumw.r.  with  cattle  raeewihUnf  Ulnae  of  B.  lute* 
Midu.,  bu  H«a  ■ornethinj  tike  Umeeof  £.  paprnfera.    (fflut,  Ac.  P.344-)      Dr.  Ijndky  haa 

* ..._  . ,.,. ,_  :.  ...-  =         CfdMha ;  and,  u  thej-  are  fjfcejr  to  prore  hardy,  and 

the  following  rteacrlptloni  from  that  wort,  lal  fro--n  In. 


snlUlea  arc  brought  d 


plain  of  India,  for  lining  the  tubi 
paper,  fbr  wlitiDS  upon.  The  Sai 
Haugnton^cohilden  the  root  of  oh 


Jflhe.ubatanceiiboorlee;  a  word  which  Mr.  Gra.ea 

birch  ;  and  one  of  BUT  proora  (bit  the  Saxes  part  of  the  Enrliah 
e  Senecrit    ( WalL  Pint.  At.  Km.,  rot  U.  p.  7.)     The  bark  oTtaaa 
lour.    It  la  nearij  allied  to  B.  pepyrtcea.    It  would  form  ■  beautiful 
ilicoiintr/. 

aamMn  Wall,  ha,  laret  orate  lanceolate,  iheiply  aerraled,  taptr-ptantod,  amBoth,  darted 

i  l  wigi  quite  imooth ;  ripe  ciixini  rerj  long,  neoilulixie.  cylindrical,  crowded: 

— aa,  which  are  auriclej  at  the  baae  downy.     Found  on  minx  of  the  mouu- 

ic  great  lelley  of  that  counuy,  following  rhe  count  of  ri«err.   The  lowera 

m  December  to  April.    It  forma  a  very  Bis*  and  noblo  tree,  rum  son.  to 

nrnedVur-  "*■-" ■-  ■^  -"  -S*i!tJ**!**Svg: 


panduloua,  c.iind 
I*  lobe  longer  than  the  ftuiL    I 
leaver  oblong,  uper-polnted,  hearuthag 
11  downy ;  female  catkin*  penduloui,  n 
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CHAP.  CV. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER   CORYLA^CBJS, 

OR  cupuli'ferx. 

Qub'rcus  £ro.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  both  sexes  upon  one  plant.  — 
Male  flowers  disposed  in  long,  slender,  pendulous  catkins ;  the  catkins  in 
groups.  Each  flower  consists  of  8  or  more  stamens,  and  these  are  attended 
by  6— -8  bracteas,  that  are  coherent  at  the  base,  and  resemble  a  6 — 8- 
parted  calyx.  —  Female  flowers  borne  upon  erect  axillary  peduncles;  a 
few  upon  a  peduncle.  Each  flower  consists  of  a  pistil,  whose  ovary,  and 
the  basal  part  of  whose  style,  are  invested  with  an  adnate  calyx,  that  is 
toothed  at  the  tip ;  and  the  part  of  this  that  covers  the  ovary  is  again  in- 
vested with  involucral  scales,  that  are  connate  with  external  imbricate 
bracteal  ones.  Ovary  with  3  cells  (?  5  in  Q.  .Tlex),  and  2  ovules  in  each, 
that  at  first  are  erect,  soon  after  pendulous.  Style  short.  Stigma  3-lobed 
(?  5-lobed  in  Q.  jTlex.),  rather  fleshy.  —  Fruit  an  acorn,  mostly  oblong  or 
ovate ;  its  lower  part  invested  with  an  imbricate  cup ;  its  base  scarred ;  the 
rest  of  its  surface  invested  with  the  adherent,  coriaceous,  smooth  calyx, 
that  is  separable  by  art;  cell,  by  abortion,  1 ;  seed,  by  abortion,  1,  very 
rarely  2.  —  Species  numerous.  Trees,  chiefly  large  and  deciduous ;  for  the 
greater  part  natives  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemispheres,  but 
some  ot  them  found  on  mountains  in  the  torrid  zone.  Leaves  alternate, 
annual,  or  persistent.  Scales  of  the  buds  imbricated.  Leaves  conduplicate 
in  the  bud.  (T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ.  IUuttr.  ;  Smith  Eng. 
FL,  iv.  p.  148. ;  and  observation.) 

jFaxgub  Tourn.    Flowers  unisexual,  those  of  the  two  sexes  upon  one  plant. 

—  Male  flowers  in  stalked  drooping  heads,  or  capitate  catkins,  3  or  4  in 
each,  attended  by  minute  deciduous  bracteas.  Each  flower  consists  of 
a  5 — 6-cleft  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  8 — 12  stamens,  that  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx,  and  extend  beyond  its  mouth.  —  Female  flowers  borne 
2 — 6  together,  within  a  pitcher-shaped  indistinctly  4-lobed  involucre,  con- 
stituted of  numerous  unequal  bracteal  scales,  and  interior  scales  grown 
together.  Each  flower  consists  of  a  calyx,  lengthened  into  a  laciniate  limb, 
and  investing  the  ovary.  An  ovary  of  3  angles,  and  3  cells,  and  2  pendulous 
ovules  in  each.  —  Fruit.  Nuts  as  many  as,  or  fewer  than,  the  ovaries,  sur- 
rounded by  the  externally  echinate  involucre,  that  becomes  4-valved,  and 
somewhat  woody.  Nuts  upright,  having  3  acute  corners,  crowned  at  the  tip 
with  the  hairy  lobes  of  the  calyx :  each  includes  2 — 3  seeds,  pendulous  at 
the  tip  of  the  partly  obliterated  dissepiments,  where  are  the  remains  of  the 
abortive  ovules. —  Species  few.  Trees  tall  in  stature;  natives  of  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe  ana  America.  Leaves  alternate,  annual,  feather-veined, 
plaited  in  the  bud.  (T.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ. ;  Smith  Eng. 
FLt  iv.  p.  150, 161.;  and  observation.) 

Castaxnba  Tourn,  Flowers  unisexual,  very  rarely  bisexual ;  those  of  the  dis- 
tinct sexes  upon  one  plant.  —  Male  flowers  each  consisting  of  a  6-parted 
calyx,  and  10 — 15  stamens,  affixed  to  its  bottom,  and  extended  beyond  its 
mouth.  The  flowers  are  sessile,  and  disposed  in  groups  along  axillary  stalks : 
each  group  consists  of  many  flowers,  and  is  involucrated  by  a  bracteaand  a 
bracteole.  —  The  female  flowers  consist  each  of  an  ovary,  tapered  to  the 
tip,  clothed  with  a  calyx,  and  crowned  by  its  6 — 7 — 8-cleft  limb,  and  bear- 
ing as  many  styles,  and  having  as  many  cells,  with  two  pendulouB  ovules 
in  each.  The  flowers  are  disposed  2 — 3  or  more  together,  within  a  bell- 
shaped,  and  externally  bristly  involucre,  and  the  involucred  groups  are 
disposed  upon  terminal  stalks,  that  are  lengthened  out  as  the  flowers 
advance  to  the  state  of  fruit ;  a  few  at  the  base  of  the  stalks  that  bear 
the  groups  of  male  flowers,  and  some  solitarily  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 

—  Fruit.     The  involucre  is  4-valved,  and  includes  2 — 3  nuts ;  (he  rest 
of  the  number  of  ovaries  being  abortive.    The  nuts  are  large,  and  have 
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a  large  scar  at  the  base:  they  have  1  cell,  and  1,  2,  or  3  seeds. — 
Species  few.  Natives  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Leaves  alternate,  annual,  feather-veined,  plaited  in  the  bud.  (T.  Neet  ab 
Etenbeck  Gen.  FL  Germ.;  Smith  Eng.  2%,  iv.  p.  150 — 152.;  and  obser- 
vation.) 

Oo'kylus  Lin.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  cat- 
kins upon  the  same  plant.  —  Male  flowers  in  cylindrical  catkins.  Bracteas 
sessile,  imbricate.  Two  perigonial  scales,  that  cohere  at  the  base,  are 
adnate  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bracteal  scale.  Stamens  8,  inserted 
upon  the  perigonial  scales  towards  their  base,  and  in  about  the  line  of  their 
cohesion.  Anthers  bearded  at  the  tip  of  one  cell.  —  Female  flowers  in  a 
bud-like  catkin,  which  is  developed  into  a  branchket :  the  flowers  are  borne 
at  its  tip.  Bracteal  scales  ovate,  entire.  Ovaries  many,  very  minute; 
grouped ;  each  invested  with  minute,  lacerated,  villous,  involucral  scales, 
that  cohere  at  the  base ;  having  2  cells,  each  including  1  ovule,  and  this 
apparently  erect  when  young,  pendulous  when  adult.  Calyx  not  obvious; 
formed  of  a  slightly  villous  membrane*  that  covers  the  ovary  to  the  tip,  and, 
as  the  ovary  progresses  to  a  nut,  adheres  to  it  most  closely,  and  becomes 
part  of  the  shell.  Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-shaped. — Fruit.  Nut  ovate ; 
included  in  a  large,  leafy,  tubular  involucre,  that  is  lacerate  at  the  tip ; 
without  valves,  or,  very  rarely,  with  2 ;  scarred  at  the  base ;  by  abortion, 
1-seeded.  Seed  adhering  to  the  remains  of  the  dissepiment.  —  Species 
few.  Large  shrubs  and  trees,  occurring  in  the  colder  zones  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  feather-veined.  Flowers 
protruded  before  the  leaves.  (T.  Neet  ab  Etenbeck  Gen.  PL  FL  Germ.,  and 
observation.) 

Ca'rpinus  Tourn.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct 
catkins  upon  one  plant.  —  Male  flowers.  The  catkin  lateral,  sessOe,  cylin- 
drical. The  bracteas  imbricate.  The  flower  consists  of  12  or  more  sta- 
mens, inserted  at  the  base  of  a  bractea.  Anthers  bearded  at  the  tip,  1- 
celled. —  Female  flowers  in  lax  terminal  catkins.  Bracteas  of  2  kinds, 
outer  and  inner :  outer  bracteas  entire,  soon  falling  off;  inner  bracteas 
in  pairs,  each  3-lobed,  with  the  side  lobes  much  the  smaller,  forming  an 
involucre  about  an  ovary.  Calyx  clothing  the  ovary  to  near  its  tip,  and 
adhering  to  it ;  toothed  at  the  tip.  Ovary  with  2  cells,  an  ovule  in  each ; 
the  ovule  early  pendulous :  one  of  them  becomes  abortive.  Style  very 
short.  Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-shaped.  —  Fruit.  Nut  attended  by  the 
involucre,  and  ovate,  compressed,  ribbed,  clothed  except  at  the  base,  and 
tipped  with  the  adnate  thin  calyx ;  woody ;  including  one  seed.— Species 
about  3.  Natives  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  North  America.  Leaves 
alternate,  annual,  feather-veined,  plaited  in  the  bud.  (7*.  Neet  ab  Esenbeck 
Gen.  PL  FL  Germ.  IUuttr.) 

O'strya  Mich*.  Flowers  unisexual ;  those  of  the  two  sexes  in  distinct  cat- 
kins upon  the  same  plant.  —  Male  flowers.  The  bracteas  of  the  catkin 
simple,  imbricate.  Flower  of  12  or  more  stamens,  inserted  at  the  base 
of  a  bractea;  filaments  branched,  each  branch  bearing  an  anther;  anthers 
each  of  1  cell.  —  Female  flowers.  Bracteas  small,  deciduous.  Involucral 
scales  in  pairs,  hairy  at  the  base,  the  pair  growing  together  at  their  opposed 
edges,  and  constituting  an  inflated  covering  to  the  ovary,  which  it  conceals. 
Calyx  investing  the  whole  ovary,  and  extended  at  the  tip  into  a  very  short 
ciliate  tube.  Ovary  having  two  cells,  and  1  ovule  in  each.  Style  short. 
Stigmas  2,  long,  thread-shaped. —  Fruit  a  nut,  minute,  ovate,  even ;  bearded 
at  the  tip  ;  1-seeded  from  abortion ;  covered  by  an  inflated,  nerved,  mem- 
branous involucre.  The  fruits  of  a  catkin  imbricately  disposed  into  an 
ovate  spike. — Species  few.  Trees,  natives  of  the  temperate  zones  of  both 
hemispheres.  Leaves  alternate,  annual,  feather-veined.  (7*.  Neet  ab  Eten- 
beck, and  observation.) 
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QUE'RCUS  L.    The  Oak.    IAn.  St/st.  Monoe'cia  Polyandria. 

Identfrcation.    Lin.  Gen.,  486. ;  Juts.,  410. ;  II  Br.,  1025.  j  Tourn.,  t  MB. ;  Lam.,  1 779. ;  Gartn., 

Synonymet.  jTlex  Town. ;  Shber  Toum. :  Derw,  Cettici  Aaack, or  Ac,  Saxon ;  Al,  Alon, or  AUun, 
Hebrew  ;  Drus,  Gtaedk ;  Chene,  /V. ;  Etebe,  Ger. ;  Elk,  IHrfc*  j  Querela,  haL ;  Encina,  Sam. 

Derivation*  From  awr.  fine,  and  ewes,  a  tree,  Geftfc,  according  to  Lepelletier :  but,  according  to 
others,  from  the  Greek  word  cho$rott  a  pig ;  because  pigs  feed  on  tbe  acorns.  The  Celtic  name 
for  this  tree  (Derw)  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  the  word  Druid  (that  is,  priest  of  the  oak),  and  of  the 
Greek  name  Drus.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  oak  (Al,  or  Alon)  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  old 
English  word  Uan  (originally  signifying  an  oak  grove,  or  place  of  worship  of  the  drums,  and  after- 
wards, by  implication,  a  town  or  parish),  and  also  of  the  Irish  words  clan  and  ehm.  In  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  xUt.  H.,  idols  are  said  to  be  made  of  AUun,  or  Alon ;  that  is,  of  oak.  {Lototk's  Trams.) 

Description,  The  oaks  are  trees  of  temperate  climates,  mostly  of  large 
size,  and,  in  point  of  usefulness  to  man,  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe.  The  latter  may  be  considered  the  domestic,  and  the  former  the 
defensive,  trees  of  civilised  society,  in  the  temperate  regions  throughout 
the  world.  The  oak,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  is  the  most  majestic 
of  forest  trees.  It  has  been  represented  by  Marquis  (Rech.  Hut.,  &c.) 
as  holding  the  same  rank  among  the  plants  of  the  temperate  hemispheres 
that  the  lion  does  among  quadrupeds,  and  the  eagle  among  birds;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  the  emblem  of  grandeur,  strength,  and  duration ;  of  force  that 
resists,  as  the  lion  is  of  force  that  acts.  In  short,  its  bulk,  its  longevity,  and 
the  extraordinary  strength  and  durability  of  its  timber,  attest  its  superiority 
over  all  other  trees,  for  buildings  that  are  intended  to  be  of  great  duration, 
and  for  tbe  construction  of  ships.  In  one  word,  it  is  the  king  of  forest 
trees.  The  trunk  of  the  oak  is  not,  in  general,  remarkable  either  for  its 
length,  straightness,  or  freedom  from  branches,  except  when  it  is  drawn  up 
among  other  trees.  In  an  open  situation,  the  larger  species  send  out  nu- 
merous very  large  horizontal  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  head  broader  than  the 
tree  is  high.  The  branches,  in  many  of  the  species,  are  tortuous  towards 
their  extremities,  and  furnished  with  numerous  twigs,  or  spray.  The  main 
root  of  the  oak,  in  most  species,  descends  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable 
depth,  unless  the  subsoil  be  unpropitious :  but  it  also  extends  horizontally  as 
widely  as  tbe  branches ;  thus  taking  a  firmer  hold  of  the  ground  than  any  other 
tree,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  walnut,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
surface  roots,  in  only  one  or  two  species,  throw  up  suckers.  The  leaves  vary 
in  different  sections  of  the  genus.  In  what  are  called  oaks  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, such  as  Quercus  J?6bur,  Q.  rubra,  and  Q.  Cerris,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  heads  of  three  great  families,  they  are  of  a  shape  which  is  rarely, 
if  at  all,  to  be  found  in  any  other  genus  of  plants.  The  lanceolate  leaves  of 
the  willow,  the  cordate  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  the  pinnate  leaves  of  the 
ash  or  the  acacia,  are  to  be  found  in  many  genera ;  but  not  so  the  lobed 
and  sinuated  leaves  of  the  oaks  of  the  three  sections  above  mentioned.  In 
other  sections,  such  as  that  represented  by  Q.  Pheilos  and  Q.  Z'lex,  the  leaves 
are  entire,  and  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  commonplace  forms.  In 
most  of  the  species,  and  especially  in  the  larger  trees,  the  leaves  are  deci- 
duous ;  but  in  some  sections,  as  in  Q,  Flex  and  Q.  virens,  they  are  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are  in  all  inconspicuous,  without  corollas,  and,  in  general,  ap- 
pearing with,  or  before,  the  leaves.  The  female  flowers  are,  as  in  most  amen- 
taceous plants,  less  numerous  than  the  male  flowers ;  and,  while  the  male 
flowers  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  pendulous  catkins,  the  female  flowers  are  in 
many  cases  sessile.  The  fruit  is  in  all  an  acorn ;  a  name  in  common  use,  and  a 
form  every  where  known  in  the  temperate  climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
This  fruit  is  as  distinct  in  its  character  and  appearance  from  all  other  fruits, 
as  the  leaves  of  the  common  oaks  are  from  all  other  leaves.  The  form  and 
size  of  the  nut  of  the  acorn  do  not  differ  nearly  so  much  as  might  be  iroa- 
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gined  in  the  different  species.  Whoever  has  seen  an  acorn  of  the  common 
British  oak  would  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  an  oak  of  any  species  whatever, 
provided  he  saw  its  fruit ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  many  genera,  such  as 
Pyrus,  for  example,  no  man,  not  a  botanist,  who  had  seen  an  apple  or  a  pear, 
would  recognise  as  species  of  the  same  genus  those  trees  which  bore  fruit 
like  the  mountain  ash.  In  short,  the  genus  Quercus  may  be  as  easily  detected 
at  first  sight  by  its  fruit,  as  the  ^bietinae  or  the  L'egumindsse  are  by  theirs. 
The  acorns  of  different  species  differ  chiefly  in  the  largeness  or  smallness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  of  their  calyx,  or  cup ;  and  in  their  being  sessile  or 
stalked.  Id  general,  the  oaks  of  Europe  have  stalked  fruit,  and  die  oaks  of 
America  sessile  fruit.  The  fruit  of  most  of  the  species  attains  maturity  in 
one  year ;  but  in  some  two  years  are  required.  In  all,  the  vital  principle  is 
but  of  short  duration ;  and  very  few  acorns,  of  any  species,  will  germinate 
after  having  been  kept  a  year.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  oak  is,  in  most 
species,  considered  slow ;  though  this  is  not  the  case  when  it  is  planted  on 
suitable  soil.  The  most  rapid-growing  European  species  is  the  Q.  Ferris; 
and  of  the  American  species,  in  America,  the  Q.  alba.  The  highest-growing 
species  of  oaks  belong  to  the  groups  jRobur,  A'ibae,  and  Cerris ;  but  full-grown 
trees  belonging  to  these  groups,  which  have  reached  100  ft.  in  height,  are  rare. 
The  general  height  of  what  are  considered  large  British  oaks  varies  from  60  ft. 
to  80  ft.;  and  large  American  oaks,  from  70  ft.  to  90  ft.  The  smallest  Eu- 
ropean oak  is  the  Q.  humiUs,  which  is  seldom  found  higher  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft., 
and,  according  to  Marquis,  is  often  in  the  Landes,  near  Bordeaux,  not  more 
than  1  ft.  high  when  it  has  attained  its  full  growth ;  and  the  smallest  American 
oak  is  Q.  pumila,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  higher  than  20  in.  in  a  wild  state. 
The  oak  which  attains  the  greatest  magnitude  is  g.  pedunculata;  and  this 
species  also  appears  to  be  of  the  greatest  duration,  both  in  respect  to  its 
life,  and  to  its  timber.  In  ordinary  soils  and  situations,  no  species  of 
oak  attains  to  maturity  in  much  less  time  than  a  century.  There  are,  also, 
few  trees  which,  when  raised  from  seed,  are  so  long  in  producing  fruit; 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  among  the  European  oaks;  and  Q. 
lanata,  a  native  of  Nepal,  we  have  seen  in  a  pot,  bearing  acorns,  at  the 
age  of  three  or  four  years.  In  general,  however,  the  oaks  that  attain  the  size 
of  large  trees  do  not  produce  fruit  till  they  are  between  15  and  18  years 
old.  Like  most  other  trees,  the  oak  seldom  bears  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit  for  two  years  in  succession ;  and  it  increases  in  productiveness  with  age. 
All  the  species  of  oak  push  up  shoots  from  the  collar  when  cut  down,  but 
only  one  or  two  Bpecies  from  the  root.  In  North  America,  Michaux  observes, 
dwarf,  stoloniferous,  or  creeping  oaks  occur,  the  multiplied  shoots  of  which 
cover  immense  tracts  of  land.  The  meadows  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
forests  of  America  are  burned  annually,  either  by  the  Indians  or  the  settlers ; 
who  endeavour  by  this  practice  to  produce  a  new  herbage,  not  only  with  a  view 
of  feedingtheir  cattle  on  it,  but  to  attract  fawns  and  other  animals  from  the 
forests.  During  these  annual  conflagrations,  the  trees  often  take  fire,  and 
whole  tracts  of  forest  are  destroyed.  The  roots  of  the  trees,  however, 
generally  remain  uninjured ;  and  those  of  the  oaks,  which  spread  hori- 
zontally, frequently  send  up  shoots  which  produce  acorns,  when  only  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  ground.  These  miniature  oaks  have  been  found  by 
travellers,  who,  unable  otherwise  to  account  for  their  appearance,  have 
fancied  them  distinct  species  ,*  but  as  their  acorns,  when  sown,  Michaux  ob- 
serves, "  have  produced  a  taproot,  like  common  acorns,  without  suckers  or 
stoloniferous  roots,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  are  any  oaks  in  America 
which  have  naturally  trailing  stems."  (Hist,  det  Chenet,  p.  5.)  We  have 
observed  above,  that  oaks  are  generally  considered  of  slow  growth ;  but 
this  chiefly  applies  to  young  plants,  and  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  growth 
of  soft-wooded  trees.  After  oaks  have  stood  in  good  soil,  and  a  suitable 
climate,  for  five  or  six  years,  they  grow  with  rapidity  till  they  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  30  or  40  years,  after  which,  most  of  the  species  live,  and 
continue  to  increase  in  size,  for  centuries.  The  life  of  some  species  of 
oak  extends  to  upwards  of  1000  years.    There  are  some  oaks  in  Britain 
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which  are  believed  to  have  been  old  trees  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  Pliny  mentions  a  Quercus  /Hex  which  was  an  old  tree  when 
Home  was  founded,  and  which  was  still  living  in  his  time. 

Geography.  The  oak  belongs  exclusively  to  climates  temperate  either  by 
their  latitude  or  their  elevation ;  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  cold  of 
the  frozen  zone,  being  equally  unfavourable  to  its  growth.  The  common 
British  oak,  after  being  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St. 
Vincent's,  never  attained  a  greater  height  than  a  shrub,  having  to  contend 
with  the  .sultry  climate  of  that  island.  Ft  never  shed  its  leaves  till  they  were 
replaced  by  others,  and  had,  in  effect,  become  evergreen.  A  plant  of  the 
cork  tree,  in  the  same  botanic  garden,  remained  stationary  for  12  years. 
(L.  Gmlding  in  Mag.  Nat.  Hut.)  The  oak  crows  naturally  in  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa ;  and,  in  Asia,  in  Natolia,  the  Hima- 
layas, CSochin-Cluna,  and  Japan.  In  America,  it  abounds  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  continent,  more  especially  in  the  United  States ;  and 
upwards  of  twenty  species  are  found  in  Mexico.  No  species  of  Quercus  has 
hitherto  been  found  in  Australia,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, except  Java  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  In  Europe,  the 
oak  has  been,  and  is,  more  particularly  abundant  in  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  In  Britain,  two  species  only  are  indigenous ;  in  France  there  are 
four  or  five  sorts ;  and  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spam,  six  or  seven  sorts.  The 
deciduous  oaks  are  the  most  prevalent  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  die  ever- 
green kinds  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  to 
the  temperate  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  number  of  sorts  described  by 
botanists  as  species,  and  as  natives  of  Europe,  exceed  30 ;  and  as  natives  of 
North  America,  40.  The  latter  are  all  comprised  between  20°  and  48°  n. 
lat.  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  oaks  are  found  from  60°  to  18°  n.  lat., 
and  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  situations  rendered  temperate  by  their  eleva- 
tion. 

In  Britain,  the  oak  is  every  where  indigenous.  In  Norway  it  is  found  at 
N.  lat.  60° ;  in  Finland,  in  n.  lat.  60°  27^;  in  Livonia,  n.  lat.  56°  30"  and 
59°  80";  and  in  Russia,  n.  lat.  60°.  The  species  found  in  these  countries  is 
exclusively  Q.  ftobur  L.,  including  under  this  name  Q.  pedunciuata  and  Q.  seasi- 
liflora.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  the  north  of  France,  this  is  also  the 
only  species ;  but  in  the  south  of  Germany,  as  in  Austria,  and  in  the  centre  of 
France,  Q.  Cenris  abounds ;  and  in  the  south  of  France,  Q.  Plex,  Q.  5uber, 
and  some  other  evergreen  species,  are  found.  In  Spain,  as  Captain  S.  E.  Cook 
informs  us,  Q.  J?dbur  is  the  most  abundant,  and  almost  the  only  species  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  district  of  the  country ;  extending  through 
Navarre,  Guipuscoa,  Biscay,  maritime  Castile,  and  Asturias ;  but  it  is  never 
found  in  the  middle  region.  Q.  Plex  is  the  leading  tree  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  middle  and  southern  districts  of  Spain ;  and  the  next  abundant  is 
Q.  grarountia,  which  requires  a  drier  climate  than  the  former.  Q.  gramun- 
tia  produces  edible  acorns,  which  Cook  states  are  as  good  as,  or  superior 
to,  a  chestnut.  These,  he  says,  were  the  edible  acorns  of  the  ancients,  which 
they  believed  fattened  the  tunny  fish  on  their  passage  from  the  ocean  to  the 
Mediterranean.  "  These  are  the  bellotas  which  Teresa,  the  wife  of  Sancho 
Panza,  gathered  in  La  Mancha,  where  they  still  grow  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, and  sent  to  the  duchess."  (Cook's  Sketches  tn  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  to  252.) 
In  Italy,  Q.  Cerris  and  Q.  Jiex  are  the  prevailing  species  in  the  middle 
states,  Q.  pedunculata  in  the  more  northern,  and  Q.  sesailiflora  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  we  have  Q.  ifoculus,  with  the 
others  before  mentioned;  and  Q.  J^gilops,  Q.  Tafaxn,  Q.  infectbria,  and  some 
other  comparatively  rare  species,  are  also  found  there  and  in  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 

The  oat  is  never  found  in  perfection  except  in  a  good  soil,  and  in  a  tem- 
perate climate.  Like  almost  all  other  plants,  it  will  thrive  in  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  or  in  vegetable  soil ;  but  to  attain  its  full  size,  and  to  bring  its  timber 
to  perfection,  it  requires  a  soil  more  or  less  alluvial  or  loamy;  and  the 
European  oaks  are  always  most  luxuriant,  and  produce  the  best  timber,  on  a 
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soil  more  or  less  calcareous.  No  oak  in  the  temperate  climates  is  found  of  a 
large  size  at  a  peat  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  or  where  the  climate 
is  very  severe  in  spring.  In  the  Himalayas,  and  in  Mexico,  oaks  are  found 
of  large  size  on  mountains;  but  then  the  climate,  naturally  hot,  is  only  ren- 
dered temperate  by  elevation.    All  oaks  whatever  are  impatient  of  spring  frosts. 

History.  The  oak,  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  forest  trees.  It  is  celebrated,  Burnet  observes,  "  in  story 
and  in  song,  in  the  forest  and  in  the  field,  and  unrivalled  in  commerce  and 
the  arts."  It  was  held  sacred  alike  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
and  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls ;  and  it  was  "  the  fear  of  the  superstitious 
for  their  oracle,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  resort  of  the  hungry  for  their 
food."  The  earliest  histories  that  exist  contain  frequent  references  to  this 
tree.  The  grove  planted  by  Abraham,  at  Beersheba,  was  of  allun,  which 
Hillier  considers  to  have  been  Quercus  JE^sculus;  and  he  translates  the 
words  elon  Mamre  (Gen.,  xviii.  L)  the  oak  grove  of  Mamre,  instead  of  the 
plane  or  terebinthtne  tree,  as  elon  or  ailom  is  sometimes  rendered.  In  the 
tike  manner, M  the  plane  of  Moreh"  (Gen.,  xii.  6.)  is  said  to  signify  the  oak 
of  Moreh ;  and  the  plane  of  Mamre,  wherever  it  occurs,  the  oak  tree,  or  oak 
grove,  of  Mamre.  (See  Hitropfyticofiy&c.)  According  to  Jewish  traditions,  the 
oak  of  Mamre  (Gen.,  xviii.  I.),  under  wnich  Abraham  stood  when  the  angels 
announced  to  him  the  birth  of  Isaac,  long  remained  an  object  of  vene- 
ration ;  and  Bayle  (Diet.  Hist,  et  CrU.)  savs  that  it  was  still  in  existence  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine.  fhis  tree,  or  rather  the  grove  of 
Mamre,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  Euaebius's 
IMe  of  Constantine  we  find  the  oaks  of  Mamre  expressly  mentioned*  as  a  place 
where  idolatry  was  committed  by  the  Israelites,  close  to  the  tomb  of  Abraham, 
and  where  Constantine  afterwards  built  a  church.  The  first  mention  of 
the  word  oak  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  appears  to  be  in  Gen., 
xxxv.  8. :  —  "  But  Deborah  Rebekah's  nurse  died,  and  she  was  buried  beneath 
Bethel  under  an  oak  :  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Allou-bachuth :"  literally, 
the  oak  of  weeping.  Numerous  other  instances  of  the  mention  of  oaks  occur 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  whose  hair  was 
caught "  by  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak/'  (Second  Book  of  Sam.,  xviii.  9.) 
Joshua,  before  his  death,  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  the  people  in 
Shecbem,  and,  after  writing  it  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God, "  took  a  great 
stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord," 
as  a  witness  unto  them,  lest  they  should  deny  God.  (Joshua,  xxiv.  26.) 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  Arcadians  believed  that  the  oak  was  the  first  created 
of  trees,  and  that  they  were  the  first  people ;  but,  according  to  others,  the 
oaks  which  produced  the  acorns  first  eaten  by  men  grew  on  the  banks  of 
Achelous.  Pelasgus  taught  the  Greeks  to  eat  acorns,  as  well  as  to  build  huts. 
The  oak  groves  of  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  formed  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
ancient  oracJe  on  record ;  and  Pliny  states  that  the  oaks  in  the  Forest  of 
Hercynia  were  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  world.  Herodotus,  and 
numerous  other  Greek  writers,  speak  of  celebrated  oaks ;  and  it  was  an  oak 
that  destroyed  Milo  of  Croton.  Pliny  states  that  oaks  still  existed  at  the 
tomb  of  Ilus  near  Troy,  which  had  been  sown  when  that  city  was  first  called 
Ilium.  Socrates  often  swore  by  the  oak ;  and  the  women  of  Priene,  a  mari- 
time city  of  Ionia,  in  matters  of  importance,  took  an  oath  by  the  gloomy  oak, 
on  account  of  a  great  battle  that  took  place  under  an  oak  between  the  Prie- 
nians  and  other  Ionians.  On  Mount  Lycaeus,  in  Arcadia,  there  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  with  a  fountain,  into  which  the  priest  threw  an  oak  branch,  in  times  of 
drought,  to  produce  rain.  The  Greeks  had  two  remarkable  sayings  relative  to 
this  tree,  one  of  which  was  the  phrase ;  "  I  speak  to  the  oak,"  as  a  solemn  asse- 
veration ;  and  the  other, "  Born  of  an  oak,"  applied  to  a  foundling ;  because, 
anciently,  children,  when  the  parents  were  unable  to  provide  for  them,  were 
frequently  exposed  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  oak,  by  ancient  writers,  on  account  of 
the  use  made  of  the  acorns  in  feeding  swine.     In  the  Bible,  the  woods  of 
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Bashan  are  mentioned  as  fit  for  rearing  cattle  and  feeding  swine  (Numbers, 
xxxii.) ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been  from  this  district  that  the  great  herd 
of  swine  were  driven  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth.  (Sprcne. 
Spec,  Bot.  Ant.,  17.)  The  Romans  used  acorns  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
Strata's  time,  Rome  was  chiefly  supplied  with  hogs  which  were  fattened  on 
mast  in  the  woods  of  Gaul.  Tnis  mast  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  acorns 
of  the  common  and  the  Turkey  oaks,  and  of  the  Plex ;  but  the  word  mast  is 
supposed  by  Burnet,  in  this  case,  to  have  included  the  mast  of  the  beech,  and 
the  nuts  of  the  chestnut.  Many  laws  were  anciently  enacted  relatively  to 
acorns.  The  Romans  expressly  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
that  the  owner  of  a  tree  might  gather  up  his  acorns,  though  they  should  have 
fallen  on  another  man's  ground.  (Pony  Nat.  Hist.,  zvi.  6.)  In  more  modern 
times,  acorns  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  common  food  for  man,  as  well  as 
for  swine.  "  Little  as  we  now  depend  for  sustenance  on  the  fruits  of  our  forest 
trees,"  Burnet  observes,  "  and  great  as  is  the  value  of  their  wood,  the  reverse 
was  formerly  the  case :  oak  corn,  that  is,  ac-cern,  or  acorns,  some  centuries 
ago,  formed  an  important  food  both  for  man  and  beast."  (Amcen.  Qatr.,  fol.  1.) 
In  the  present  day,  the  native  oak  of  Tunis,  Quercus  pseudo-cocci fera,  is  called 
the  meal-bearing  tree;  probably,  as  Smith  observes,  from  the  use  of  the  acorns 
as  food;  and  F.  A.  Micnaux  mentions  that  the  American  Indians  obtain  an  oil 
from  the  acorns  of  the  live  oak,  which  they  use  in  cookery.  Pliny  tells  us 
that,  in  his  time,  acorns  formed  the  chief  wealth  of  many  nations ;  and  that, 
in  time  of  scarcity,  mast  was  sometimes  ground  into  meal,  tempered  with 
water,  and  made  into  bread.  He  also  informs  us  that,  in  Spain,  acorns  were 
then  brought  to  table  to  eat ;  and  8trabo  states  that,  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  that  country,  the  inhabitants  ground  their  acorns  into  meal.  (See  ChoulDe 
Far.  Qiter.  Hist.)  During  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  both  the  natives  and  the 
French  frequently  fed  on  the  acorns  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  numerous  herds  of  swine,  which  still  constitute  the  chief  terri- 
torial riches  of  Spain,  are  fed,  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  informs  us,  on  the  acorns  of 
the  evergreen  oaks,  which  abound  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
Morea  and  Asia  Minor,  acorns  are  still  sold  as  rood.  Desfontaines  seems  to 
have  relished  those  of  the  Quercus  Baltota,  which  are  sold  in  the  public  mar- 
kets of  Morocco  and  Algiers,  and  eaten  by  the  Moors,  both  raw  and  roasted. 
Micnaux  ate  acorns  in  Bagdad,  and  speaks  with  particular  praise  of  those 
which  grow  in  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan,  which,  he  says,  are  as  long  as  the 
finger.  He  also  ate  and  relished  the  acorns  of  Spain.  (  Michx.  Hut.  des  Chenes.) 
The  antiquity  of  oak  forests  is  attested  by  the  numerous  trees  which  have 
been  dug  out  f>f  bogs,  or  raised  up  from  the  beds  of  rivers,  after  having  lain 
there  apparently  for  many  centuries.  Fossil  oaks,  which  are  particularly 
abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  in  the  limestone  known  as  Portland  stone, 
and  of  which  there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  front  of  the  magnificent  conser- 
vatory at  Syon  House,  also  afford  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this 
tree.  An  immense  fossil  oak  was  raised  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
salt  pits  in  Transylvania,  in  which  the  woody  matter  appeared  to  have  been 
in  great  part  converted  into  hard  salt.  Abundance  or  subterranean  oaks 
have  been  dug  up  in  Pembrokeshire;  and,  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction!, 
an  enormous  oak  h  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Hatfield  Bog  in  York- 
shire, which  was  18ft.  in  circumference  at  the  upper  end  where  broken  off, 
and  36  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  lower  end ;  and,  though  but  a  fragment, 
it  measured  120ft.  m  length.  The  timber  was  perfectly  sound;  though, 
from  some  of  the  coins  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  being  found  in  the  bog 
near  it,  it  is  conjectured  to  have  lain  there  above  a  thousand  years,  and  may 
possibly  have  remained  there  ever  since  the  great  battle  fought  in  Hatfield 
Forest,  between  "Ostorius  and  Caractacus,  a.  d.  52. 

The  botanical  History  of  the  oak  may  be  considered  as  commencing  with 
the  time  of  Bauhin,  who  described  more  sorts  than  Linnaeus.  The  latter,  in 
his  Species  Plaiitarum,  ed.  3.,  published  in  1744,  described  14  species ;  Will- 
denow,  in  his  edition  of  the  same  work,  described  76 ;  Persoon,  in  the  Synopsis 
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Plantarum,  82 ;  and  about  the  same  number  are  described  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  Hamel,  and  by  8mith  in  the  Article  Quercus  in  Beet's  Cyclopaedia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  DieHownmre  Classique  iPHistoire  Naturelle,  the  total  number  of 
species  described  by  botanists  up  to  1883  was  130 ;  of  which  one  half  belonged 
to  America,  and  of  these  upwards  of  40  to  the  United  States.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  collected  24  species  in  Mexico ;  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Royle 
have  found  nearly  half  that  number  in  the  temperate  regions  of  India ;  and 
Blume  found  16  species  in  Java.  If,  therefore,  we  take  the  number  of  oaks 
which  have  been  described  by  botanists  at  150,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far 
from  the  truth.  Of  these,  the  number  indigenous  to,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  is,  according  to  our  Hortus  Brtiatmicus,  62;  so  that  there  remain 
to  be  introduced  nearly  100  sorts.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  the  oak 
family  are  decidedly  trees  of  temperate  regions,  and  would  probably  all  live 
in  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  London,  their  introduction  seems  one  of 
the  most  desirable  objects  of  arboricultural  exertion. 

The  economical  History  of  the  European  oaks  may  date  from  the  days  of 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny ;  the  importance  of  the  genus,  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  the  different  species  are  applied,  having  been  treated  of  in  every  work  on 
planting  or  forest  culture  since  the  time  of  the  Greek  naturalist.  Secondat, 
in  his  Mem,  sur  FHitt.  Nat.  du  Chene,  published  in  1785,  was  the  first  writer 
who  showed  the  different  qualities  of  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculata,  Q.  aessili- 
flora,  and  Q.  Tauzm;  he  also  made  various  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  different  kinds  of  oak  wood ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Q.  sessuiflora  was  the  Q.  iSdbur  of  the  ancients.  Fougeroux  and  Daubenton, 
both  professors,  and  members  of  the  Academic  Royale  des  Sciences,  first 
pointed  out  the  common  error  in  considering  the  wood  of  Q.  sessiliffdra,  which 
is  common  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  France,  as  the  chestnut.  (See 
Mem.  de  FAcad:  des  Scien.  for  1781,  p.  49.  and  p.  295.  The  first  work  on 
the  American  oaks  which  treated  of  the  uses  of  the  timber  was  that  of  the 
elder  Michaux,  entitled  Hisioire  des  Chines  de  FAmerique,  published  in  1801 ; 
and  the  best  modern  account  of  them  is  in  the  North  American  Sylva  of  his 
son,  in  3  volumes,  8vo,  the  English  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1819. 
Bosc  has  also  published  what  may  be  called  the  popular  and  economical  history 
of  the  oak,  which  is  entitled,  Memoires  sur  Us  djfflrcntes  Especes  de  Chene 
qui  croisseni  en  France,  et  sur  ces  Eftrangers  a  F  Empire  qui  se  cuiUvent  dans 
let  Jardkns  et  Pepbueres  des  Environs  des  Paris,  Sec,  in  the  Mem.  de  FlnsHl. 
National  de  France,  la  Semestre,  for  1807,  p.  307.  In  this  work  50  species 
are  described,  of  which  14  are  considered  natives  of  France.  The  Recherches 
Hittoriquet  sur  les  Chenes,  and  the  Essai  sur  let  Harmonies  Vegetates  et 
Anhnales  du  Chene,  both  bv  Marquis,  contain  some  curious  information  on 
the  subject.  The  elder  Michaux's  work  has  been  translated,  and  some 
-additions  made  to  it,  by  Dr.  Wade,  in  his  Querent,  published  in  1809.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  in  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  the  part  of  which 
treating  of  Quercus  was  published  in  1807,  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
the  oaks  of  America,  except  those  which  had  been  described  in  the  Hortus 
Kewentit,  though  Michaux's  Histoire  des  Chenes,  &c,  was  published  six  years 
before.  The  Amamtates  Quercinca?,  by  the  late  Professor  Burnet,  published 
in  Nos.  5.  and  6.  of  Burgess's  Eidodendron,  1833,  and  which  occupies  25  folios 
of  the  immense  pages  of  that  work,  is  one  of  the  latest  essays  on  the  subject, 
and,  like  all  works  that  have  been  written  by  that  learned  author,  is  a  very  curi- 
ous and  elaborate  production,  though  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Poetical  and  mythological  Allusions.  The  oak  was  dedicated  by  the  ancients 
to  Jupiter,  because  it  was  said  that  an  oak  tree  sheltered  that  god  at  his  birth, 
on  Mount  Lycaeus,  in  Arcadia;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Latin  poet, 
or  prose  author,  who  does  not  make  some  allusion  to  this  tree.  Herodotus 
first  mentions  the  sacred  forest  of  Dodona  (ii.  c.  57.),  and  relates  the  traditions 
he  heard  respecting  it  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Two  black  doves,  he  says, 
took  their  flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes,  one  of  which  flew  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  other  to  Dodona ;  where,  with  a  human  voice,  it 
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acquainted  the  inhabitants  that  Jupiter  had  consecrated  the  ground,  which 
would  in  future  give  oracles.  All  the  trees  in  the  grove  became  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  the  sacred  oaks,  not  only  spoke  and  delivered  oracles 
while  in  a  living  state,  but,  when  some  of  them  were  cut  down  to  build  the 
ship  Argo  the  beams  and  roast  of  that  ship  frequently  spoke,  and  warned 
the  Argonauts  of  approaching  calamities.  (See  Horn,  Odj/i.,  xiv. ;  Lucan,  vi. 
427. ;  Apoli.,  book  i.,  etc.)  After  giving  the  account  above  related,  Herodotus 
adds  what  he  calls  the  explanation  of  it.  'He  says  that  Some  Phoenician 
merchants  carried  off  an  Egyptian  priestess  from  Thebes  into  Greece,  where 
she  took  up  her  residence  in  the  Forest  of  Dodona,  and  erected  there,  at  the 
foot  of  an  old  oak,  a  small  temple  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  whose  priestess  she 
bad  been  at  Thebes.  The  town  and  temple  of  Dodona  are  said  by  others  to 
have  been  built  by  Deucalion, immediately  after  the  great  flood,  when,  ingrati- 
tude for  his  preservation,  he  raised  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  and  consecrated  the 
oak  grove  to  his  honour.  This  grove,  or  rather  forest,  extended  from  Dodona 
to  Chaonia,  a  mountainous  district  of  Eph-us,  so  called  from  Chaon,  son  of 
Priam,  who  was  accidentally  killed  there  by  his  brother  Helenus.  The  forest 
was,  from  this,  sometimes  called  die  Chaonian  Forest;  and  Jupiter,  Chaonian 
father.  (Sec  Virgil,  Ovid,  &c.)  The  oracle  of  Dodona  was  not  only  the  most 
celebrated,  but  the  richest,  in  Greece,  from  the  offerings  made  by  those  who  came 
to  it,  to  enquire  into  futurity.  The  prophecies  were  first  delivered  by  doves, 
which  were  always  kept  in  the  temple,  in  memory  of  the  fabulous  origin  assigned 
to  the  oracle:  but,  afterwards,  the  answers  were  delivered  by  the  priestesses;  or, 
according  to  Suidas,  Homer,  and  others,  by  the  oaks  themselves ;  hollow  trees, 
no  doubt,  being  chosen,  in  which  a  priest  might  conceal  himself.  During  the 
Thracian  war,  a  deputation  of  Boeotians  consulting  the  oracle,  the  priestess 
told  them  that,  "  if  they  would  meet  with  success,  they  must  be  guilty  of  an 
impious  action:"  when,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  they  seized  her,  and 
burnt  her  alive.  After  this,  the  Dodonian  oracles  were  always  delivered  to 
the  Boeotians  by  men.  The  oracular  powers  of  the  Dodonian  oaks  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to,  not  only  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  but  by  those  of 
modern  times.     Cowper  says,  addressing  the  Yardley  Oak,  — 

"Oh!  coaldit  thoa  apeak 

Ai  In  Dodona  ones  thj  kindred  tn« 

Oracular,  1  would  not  curloua  uk 

Tim  future,  but  unknown  ;  bat,  it  thj  mouth 

InquUitlTe,  the  leu  udbifuout  put ! 

Knee  I  might  comet,  arroneout  oft, 
dock  ofhlitorj:  facta  and  erenM 
Timing  more  punctual,  unrecorded  fact* 
RfOOTertni;  and  mlartatad,  letting  right." 

And  Wordsworth,  in  his  lines  addressed  to  a  Spanish  oak,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  ancient  lawgivers  of  Biscay,  exclaims, — 

"  Oak  dfOusndasI  tree  of  hniier  power 


Milo  of  Croton  i 

were  so  great,  that  it  was  said  he  could  carry  a  bullock  o 

it  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  afterwards  eat  it  up  in  one  day.     In  his  old  age, 

Milo  attempted  to  tear  an  old  oak  up  by  the  roots;  but  the  trunk  split,  and 

the  cleft  part  uniting,  his  hands  became  locked  in  the  body  of  the  tree;  and, 

bring  unable  to  extricate  himself,  he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  {Ovid 

jMei.,xv.{5rmS.,  xvi.;  Paw.,vi.  c.  1  ].,&&) 

The  oak  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  emblem  of  hospitality ;  be- 
cause, when  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  travelling  in  disguise,  and  arrived  at 
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the  cottage  of  Philemon,  who  was  afterwards  changed  into  an  oak  tree,  they 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Philemon  was  a  poor  old  roan,  who 
lived  with  his  wife  Baucis  in  Phrygia,  in  a  miserable  cottage,  which  Jupiter,  to 
reward  his  hospitality,  changed  into  a  magnificent  temple,  of  which  he  made 
the  old  couple  priest  and  priestess,  granting  them  the  only  request  they  made 
to  him ;  viz.  to  be  permitted  to  die  together.  Accordingly,  when  both  were 
grown  so  old  as  to  wish  for  death,  Jove  turned  Baucis  into  a  lime  tree,  and 
Philemon  into  an  oak ;  the  two  trees  entwining  their  branches,  and  shading 
for  more  than  a  century  the  magnificent  portal  of  the  Phrygian  temple.  The 
civic  crown  of  the  Romans  was  formed  or  oak ;  and  it  was  granted  for  eminent 
civil  services  rendered  to  the  state,  the  greatest  of  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  saving  of  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Scipio  Africanus,  however,  when 
this  crown  was  offered  to  him  for  saving  the  life  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of 
Trebia,  nobly  refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  action  carried  with  it  its 
own  reward.    Lucan  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his  Phanalia. 

"  Straight  Lellus  from  amidst  the  rest  stood  forth, 
An  otd  centurion  of  distinguish 'd  worth  : 
An  oaken  wreath  his  hardy  temples  bore, 
Mark  of  a  cittsea  preferred  he  wore,"  Rows' s  Lucan,  book  i. 

Shakspeare,  when  making  Cominius  describe  the  merits  of  Coriolanus,  men- 
tions  tnis  crown,  as  having  been  won  by  that  hero. 


At  sixteen  years, 


When  Tarquin  made  a  bead  from  Rome,  he  fought 

Beyond  the  mark  of  others ;  our  then  dictator, 

Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  tight, 

When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 

The  bristled  lips  before  him  :  he  bestrid 

An  o*erpress*d  Roman,  and  I*  the  consul's  view 

Slew  three  opposers :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 

And  struck  him  ou  his  knee :  in  that  day's  feats, 

When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 

He  proved  best  man  l'tbe  field,  and  for  his  meed 

Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak."  Coriolanus,  act  ii.  scene  2. 

Acorns  having  been  the  common  food  of  man  till  Ceres  introduced  corn 
(Lucretius,  v.  937.,  &c),  boughs  of  oak  were  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. 

"  Then  crown 'd  with  oaken  cbaplets  march'd  the  priest 
Of  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  with  boughs 
Of  oak  were  oversbadow'd  in  the  feast 
The  teeming  basket  and  the  mystic  rate.*'  Tsorb. 

Virgil,  in  the  first  Georgic,  says, — 

"  Bacchus  and  fostering  Ceres,  powers  divine! 
Who  gave  us  corn  for  mast,  for  water  wine**  DtTDBZf'a  FirgU. 

And  Spenser  alludes  to  this  (able  in  the  following  lines :  — 

u  The  oak,  whose  acorns  were  our  food  before 
That  Ceres*  seed  of  mortal  man  was  known, 
Which  Ant  Triptolemene  taught  to  be  sown.** 

Boughs  of  oak  with  acorns  were  carried  in  marriage  ceremonies,  as  emblems 
of  fecundity.  (Arcfueol.  Attic.,  167.)  Sophocles,  in  the  fragment  of  Rhizotonti, 
describes  Hecate  as  crowned  with  oak  leaves  and  serpents.  Pliny  relates  of 
the  oaks  on  the  shores  of  the  Cauchian  Sea,  that,  undermined  by  the  waves, 
and  propelled  by  the  winds,  they  bore  off  with  them  vast  masses  of  earth  on  their 
interwoven  roots,  and  occasioned  the  greatest  terror  to  the  Romans,  whose 
fleets  encountered  these  floating  islands.  (Hut.  iVTrf.,  xvi.  1.)  OftheHer- 
cynian  Forest  he  says,  "  These  enormous  oaks,  unaffected  by  ages,  and  coeval 
with  the  world,  by  a  destiny  almost  immortal,  exceed  all  wonder.  Omitting 
other  circumstances,  that  might  not  gain  belief,  it  is  well  known  that  hills  are 
raised  up  by  the  encounter  of  the  jostling  roots;  or,  where  the  earth  may  not 
have  followed,  that  arches,  struggling  with  each  other,  and  elevated  to  the 
very  branches,  are  curved,  as  it  were,  into  wide  gateways,  able  to  admit  the 
passage  of  whole  troops  of  horse."  (Ibidn  xvi.  2.)    This  forest  is  described 
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by  Caesar  (Bell.  Gall.,  vi.)  as  requiring  sixty  days  to  traverse  it ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  are  supposed  by  some  to  constitute  the  forest  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Hartz ;  and  by  others,  to  be  the  Black  Forest  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  beautiful  fiction  of  the  Hamadryads  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
Greek  poets.    The  Hamadryads  were  nymphs,  eacn  of  whom  was 

*  Doom'd  to  a  life  coeval  with  her  oak."  Pindar. 

Caltimachus,  in  the  Hymn  to  Delot  (v.  80.),  represents  Melie  as  "  sighing 
deeply  for  her  parent  oak;"  and  adds,— - 

M  Joy  fills  her  breast  when  showers  refresh  the  spray : 
Sadly  she  grieves  when  autumn**  leaves  decay.** 

In  Apollonxus  Rhodius,  book  ii.,  we  find  one  of  the  Hamadryads  imploring  a 
woodman  to  spare  the  oak  to  which  her  existence  was  attached :  — 

"  Loud  through  the  air  resounds  the  woodman's  stroke, 
When,  lo  1  a  voice  breaks  from  the  groaning  oak. 
*  Spare,  spare  my  life  1  a  trembling  virgin  spare ! 
Oh,  listen  to  the  Hamadryad's  prayer  I 
No  longer  let  that  fearful  axe  resound  ; 
Preserve  the  tree  to  which  my  life  is  bound ! 
See,  from  the  bark  my  blood  in  torrents  flows, 
I  faint,  I  sink,  I  periah  from  your  blows.'  " 

Among  the  Celtic  nations,  the  god  Teut  was  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  oak,  or,  according  to  others,  Tarnawa,  the  god  of  thunder ;  but  these 
legends,  together  with  the  superstitions  of  the  druids,  belong  rather  to  the 
British  oak,  than  to  the  genus  generally. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  most  of  the  species  of  oaks  is,  compara- 
tively with  that  of  other  trees,  hard,  compact,  heavy,  tough,  and  durable;  and,  in 
most,  the  entire  plant,  and  more  especially  the  bark,  leaves,  and  fruit,  abound 
in  astringent  matter,  and  in  tannin.  The  wood  of  the  larger-growing  Eu- 
ropean kinds,  and  more  especially  of  the  group  -Robur,  is  considered  superior 
to  all  other  European  or  American  woods  for  ship-building.  The  wood  of  Q. 
61ba,  and  that  of  Q.  vlrens,  are  most  esteemed  for  the  same  object  in  America. 
The  wood  of  the  group  Cerris  is  also  employed  in  ship-building  in  Turkey  and 
Greece;  more  especially,  as  Olivier  informs  us,  at  Constantinople.  The  wood 
of  the  group  /Mex  is  very  heavy,  hard,  compact,  and  durable,  and  fit  for 
various  uses  in  mechanics  and  joinery.  In  America,  the  wood  of  Q.  obtusf  ioba, 
the  post  oak,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  most  purposes  of 
construction.  The  wood  of  Q.  rubra  and  Q.  coccfnea  has  a  reddish  tinge,  but  is 
coarse-grained,  porous,  and  not  durable.  In  general,  the  evergreen  oaks  have 
wood  of  the  finest  grain;  and  the  deciduous  kinds  of  the  group  Rubra;  that 
of  the  coarsest  grain.  There  is  no  purpose  in  the  arts  to  which  the  wood 
of  most  of  the  species  of  oak  is  not  applicable,  when  it  can  be  obtained 
of  sufficient  dimensions ;  and  the  durability  of  the  wood  of  the  group  J?6bur 
is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  wood  of  every  other  tree  used  in  ship-build- 
ing, the  teak  alone  excepted.  Throughout  Europe,  and  more  especially  in 
Britain,  oak  timber  was  used  for  every  purpose,  both  of  naval  and  civil 
architecture,  till  the  wood  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  came  to  be  generally 
imported  from  the  Baltic  and  North  America,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Since  that  period,  the  use  of  oak  timber  has  given  way  to  that 
of  pine  and  fir  in  house-building ;  but  it  still  maintains  its  superiority  in  the 
construction  of  ships,  and  various  kinds  of  machines ;  and  even  in  house- 
building, where  great  durability  is  required.  Oak  wood  is  also  still  employed 
in  joinery  and  cabinet-making. 

The  bark  of  all  the  species  of  oak  abounds  in  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  is, 
or  may  be,  used  in  tanning ;  but,  in  Europe,  more  especially  that  of  the  sec- 
tion i?6bur,  and,  in  America,  the  bark  of  Q.  falcata,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  tinctdria, 
and  Q.  Prinus  montfcola,  are  most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  The  bark  of 
Q.  tinctdria  also  furnishes  a  yellow  dye,  much  used  in  dyeing  wool  and  silk, 
and  considered  preferable  to  that  of  the  wood.  Medicinally,  the  bark  of  some 
of  the  species  affords  a  substance  which  may  be  used  instead  of  quinine. 
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The  bark  of  Q.  £uber  furnishes  suberine,  the  suberic  acid,  and  a  product 
by  far  more  important  than  that  of  any  species  of  the  genus,  cork ;  a  substance 
which  is  not  produced  by  any  other  tree  whatever,  m  sufficient  quantities  to 
be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

Tne  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  according  to  Bosc,  afford  nourish- 
ment to  more  than  200  species  of  insects,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ; 
and  some  of  these  insects  are  either  valuable  themselves  in  the  arts,  or  they 
are  the  cause  of  excrescences,  such  as  oak  galls,  which  are  valuable.  The 
leaves  of  Q.  cocclfera  afford  nourishment  to  tne  Coccus  flieis,  a  hemipterous 
insect,  which  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  kermes,  and  has  been 
employed  in  dyeing  scarlet,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  under  the  name  of 
scarlet  grain.  This  insect  is  produced,  and  cultivated  for  commerce,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  the  East. 
Oak  galls,  which  are  much  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  ink  and  for  dyeing 
black,  are  produced  on  most  of  the  deciduous  European  species,  and  are  very 
abundant  on  the  section  Robur ;  but  the  galls  of  commerce  are  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  the  Q.  infectoria,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  countries. 
All  the  smaller  parts  of  oaks,  such  as  the  spray,  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  may  be  employed  in  tanning;  and,  accordingly,  the  cups, or  calyxes,  of 
some  species  are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  more  particularly  those  of  the  valonia 
oak  (Q.  -52'gilops),  a  native  of  the  Archipelago.  The  leaves  of  the  section 
J2obur  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spent  tanner's  bark  in  hot-houses ;  and 
being  slow  in  decomposition,  are  found  to  retain  the  heat  for  a  longer  period 
than  those  of  any  other  European  trees. 

The  acorns  of  all  the  species  are  edible ;  and,  in  every  country  where  the 
oak  abounds,  they  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  rood  of  wild  quadru- 
peds of  the  fructivorous  or  omnivorous  kinds,  and  of  some  birds.  The  wild 
animals  most  useful  to  man,  which  are  nourished  by  them,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  are  the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  and  the  goat.  In  Asia,  pheasants 
and  pigeons,  with  other  birds  in  a  wild  state,  eat  acorns,  no  less  than  wild  qua- 
drupeds. In  North  America,  cows,  horses,  swine,  bears,  squirrels,  pigeons, 
and  wild  turkeys  devour  them.  Among  the  domestic  animals  which  eat  and 
thrive  on  acorns,  the  principal  is  the  swine ;  but  there  are  few  animals  and 
birds,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  Bosc  observes,  that  may  not  be  made  to 
live  and  thrive  on  them,  however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  touch  them  at 
first.  In  the  earlier  ages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  acorns,  in  the  countries 
where  they  were  produced,  were  the  food  of  man ;  and  they  are  still,  as  we 
have  seen,  eaten  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  kinds  which  produce  the  acorns  most  valued 
for  eating  are,  Q.  JTlex,  Q.  Batiota,  Q.  eramuntia,  and  Q,  2?sculus.  The  degree 
of  bitterness  in  acorns,  produced  by  the  same  species,  varies  exceedingly  on 
different  trees ;  and  were  any  kind  of  oak  to  be  introduced  into  orchards  as  a 
fruit  tree,  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  only  the  best  varieties  of  particular 
species,  and  propagate  these  by  grafting.  There  are  even  varieties  of  Q. 
Jtobur  which  produce  acorns  much  less  bitter  than  others ;  and  we  have 
received  some  from  a  tree  of  this  species,  in  the  south  of  France,  which  ac- 
cording to  Dralet,  are  so  sweet  as  to  be  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  (See  Re- 
cherches  sur  let  Chenet  a  Glands  dotue,  p.  178.) 

The  entire  tree  or  shrub,  in  the  case  of  every  species  of  oak,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  ornamental :  the  least  so  are  the  willow-leaved  oaks,  and 
the  most  so  the  lobed  and  deeply  sinuated  leaved  kinds.  The  foliage,  even, 
of  the  same  species,  and  more  especially  of  the  deciduous  kinds,  varies  ex- 
ceedingly ;  not  only  on  different  individuals,  but  on  the  same  individual  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  spring,  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  decidu- 
ous kinds  are  small,  delicate,  and  beautifully  tinged  with  yellow  and  red ;  in 
summer,  they  are  broad  and  green;  and  in  autumn,  coriaceous,  and  of  a 
russet  brown,  scarlet,  or  blood-red  colour.  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable 
than  the  variation  in  the  forms  of  the*  leaves,  in  the  same  individual,  in  some 
of  the  American  species ;  those  of  the  tree,  when  young,  being  sometimes 
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lobed  or  notched,  while  those  of  the  mature  tree  are  entire ;  and  the  contrary. 
The  greatest  variations  in  point  of  form  are,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  indivi- 
duals of  the  group  Nigra? ;  and  the  greatest  in  point  of  colour,  in  the  group 
Rubra;.  As  a  painter's  tree,  valued  for  its  picturesque  effect,  when  near  the 
eye,  no  species  equals  the  Q.  pedunculata ;  but  for  general  effect,  at  a  dis- 
tance, at  least  in  America,  the  American  oaks,  the  leaves  of  which  die  off 
of  a  deep  red  or  fine  scarlet  in  autumn,  exceed  all  others.  As  a  botanist's 
tree,  perhaps  Q.  Cerris  is  the  most  interesting  European  species,  from  the 
very  great  variety  of  forms  which  its  leaves  assume ;  and  from  their  being,  in 
some  varieties,  persistent  in  a  dried  or  withered  state ;  and  in  others,  remaining 
on  green  throughout  the  winter.  The  dwarf  oaks,  both  of  Europe  and 
America,  are  curious  miniature  trees  or  shrubs.  Q.  Plea  has  many  interesting 
associations  connected  with  it ;  and  Q.  ^gilops,  from  its  remarkable  foliage 
and  calycanthus-like  cups,  is  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  tree.  For  the 
purposes  of  naval  or  civil  construction  and  tanning,  no  species  is  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  those  belonging  to  the  group  -ffdbur. 
,  Comparing  the  forms  and  outlines  of  oaks  with  the  forms  and  outlines  of 
other  trees,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of 
character  and  variety.  The  forms  of  all  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  more  especially 
before  they  begin  to  decay,  are  monotonous;  and  the  same  may  be  said  even 
of  the  forms  of  the  cypress,  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  the  weeping  willow. 
If  we  imagine  ourselves  in  a  forest  of  pines,  firs,  Lombardy  poplars,  or 
weeping  willows,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  melancholy  impression  that  the 
scenery  would  produce  on  us ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  suitableness  of  these, 
and  other  uniform  regular-headed  trees,  for  cemeteries.  But  let  us  imagine 
ourselves  in  a  forest  of  oaks,  either  of  one  kind,  or  of  several  kinds;  and 
how  different  will  be  the  ideas  that  will  arise  in  our  minds,  and  the  effect 
that  will  be  produced  on  our  spirits !  Oaks,  then,  not  only  stand  alone  in 
regard  to  the  form  of  their  leaves,  and  that  of  their  fruit,  but  even,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  to  their  general  shape. 

Soil,  Situation,  and  Climate.  The  oaks,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  to  attain 
their  full  size,  require  a  deep  loamy  soil,  a  situation  low  rather  than  elevated 
and  a  climate  not  liable  to  late  spring  frosts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in 
countries  where  the  oak  is  indigenous,  both  its  blossoms  and  young  leaves  are 
frequently  injured  by  the  frosts  of  spring.  The  oaks  which  flourish  on  the 
worst  soils  are  the  low-growing  kinds  belonging  to  the  section  JTlex,  and 
some  of  the  American  oaks,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  group  Ph6\\os; 
and  those  which  require  the  best  soil  are,  the  Q.  sesailiflora,  the  Q.  Cerris, 
and  most  of  the  sorts  composing  the  American  group  Rubra?.  In  elevated 
situations,  or  in  the  extreme  north,  those  species  wnich  under  favourable 
circumstances  form  the  most  magnificent  trees  become,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
other  tree,  mere  shrubs. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Transport  of  Acorns,  $c.  The  oak  is  propagated 
with  difficulty  by  every  other  mode  except  from  seed ;  and,  generally,  tune  will 
be  gained  when  the  acorns  are  sown  where  the  plants  are  intended  finally  to 
remain.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  peculiar  varieties  are  to  be  continued,  that 
the  process  of  grafting  is  resorted  to ;  and  the  mode  by  approach  is  almost  the 
only  one  that  is  certain  of  being  attended  with  success.  There  are  instances, 
however,  of  whip-grafting  succeeding  with  some  species ;  as,  for  example,  with 
Q.  5uber,  Q.  Cerris,  and  Q.  C.  Lucombeaiuz.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii. 
p.  698.)  When  any  of  the  common  methods  of  grafting  is  adopted,  by  far 
the  best  stock  is  Q.  Cerris  ;  on  which,  also,  many  of  the  sorts  may  be  suc- 
cessfully budded;  a  practice  which,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Rosenthal,  is 
general  in  the  Vienna  nurseries. 

As  the  mode  of  raisins  oaks  from  the  acorn  is  the  same  in  all  the  species, 
we  shall  here,  once  for  all,  rive  what  we  consider  the  necessary  details.  The 
acorns  need  not  be  gathered  from  the  tree,  but  may  be  collected  from  the 
ground  immediately  after  they  have  dropped ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tree 
seeds,  they  may  be  either  sown  then,  or  Kept  till  the  following  spring.    If  they 
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are  to  be  kept,  they  should  be  made  perfectly  dry  in  the  sun,  or  ht  an  airy 
shed,  mixed  with  dry  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  three  bushels  of  sand  to  one 
bushel  of  acorns,  or  with  dry  moss ;  and  then  excluded  from  the  air  and 
vermin,  by  being  put  into  barrels  or  boxes,  or  laid  up  in  a  cellar,  or  buried  in 
heaps,  and  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth  to  exclude  the  weather. 
If  the  acorns  are  to  be  transported  from  one  country  to  another,  the  same 
mixing  with  dry  sand  or  dry  moss,  and  exclusion  from  the  air,  is  adopted ; 
but  the  more  certain  mode  of  retaining  the  vital  principle  in  acorns  is,  to  mix 
them  with  moist  earth,  or  with  moist  live  moss  (Sphagnum) :  in  either  of 
the  latter  mediums,  they  will  germinate  during  a  long  voyage;  out  no  evil  will 
result  from  this,  provided  they  are  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival.  When 
acorns  are  to  be  sown  in  a  nursery,  the  soil  ought  to  be  thoroughly  prepared 
and  rendered  fine ;  and,  after  the  earth  is  drawn  off  the  beds,  or  the  drills 
opened,  the  acorns  may  either  be  scattered  over  the  beds,  or  along  the  drills, 
so  that  the  nuts  may  be  about  2  in.  apart ;  and,  to  regulate  this  distance 
with  greater  certainty,  the  sand  may  be  separated  from  the  acorns  with 
a  sieve.  In  either  case,  the  acorns,  before  covering,  must  be  patted  down 
with  the  back  of  a  spade  in  the  beds,  and  with  the  back  of  a  wooden-headed 
rake  in  the  drills.  The  covering,  which  ought  to  be  of  well-broken  soil, 
should  vary  in  depth,  according  to  the  size  of  the  acorn  j  11  in.  being  enough 
for  those  of  the  largest  size,  such  as  those  of  the  groups  .Robur,  Alba?,  &c. ; 
and  4  in.  for  those  of  the  smallest  size,  such  as  those  of  the  groups  /Mex, 
Pheltos,  &c.  No  mode  of  depositing  acorns  in  the  soil  can  be  worse  than 
that  of  dropping  them  in  holes  made  by  a  dibble.  The  acorn  drops  into 
the  hole,  and  becomes  wedged  by  its  sides  before  it  gets  to  the  bottom ;  and, 
if  the  upper  extremity  of  the  acorn  should  be  downwards  instead  of  upwards, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  grow.  For  this  reason,  the  dibber  should  only 
be  used  in  pulverised  soils ;  and  the  point  of  the  instument  should  be  of  a 
diameter  greater  than  the  length  of  the  largest  acorn  which  has  to  be  dropped 
into  the  hole.  As  acorns  are  greedily  devoured  by  vermin,  and  especially  by 
land  rats  and  mice,  they  ought  to  be  sown  in  an  open  part  of  the  nursery,  not 
near  hedges,  ditches,  or  houses;  and  where,  whether  in  nurseries,  or  in  fields 
intended  to  become  oak  woods,  much  danger  is  apprehended  from  vermin, 
they  ought  not  to  be  sown  till  late  in  March,  so  as  to  lessen  the  period  be- 
tween the  depositing  of  the  acorn  and  its  becoming  a  plant. 

As  all  oaks,  when  young,  are  remarkable  for  throwing  down  long  and  vigo- 
rous taproots,  and  producing  few  lateral  ones,  they  ought  to  be  sown  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  especially  if  the  subsoil  be  good,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances not  unfavourable;  but,  as  this  cannot  always  be  the  case,  it  is* 
customary  among  nurserymen  to  transplant  the  oak  at  one  or  two  years* 
growth,  removing  great  part  of  the  taproot ;  some  of  them,  however,  shorten 
the  taproot  without  removing  the  plant,  by  inserting  the  spade  obliquely 
in  the  soil,  bo  as  to  cut  through  the  roots,  at  from  6  in.  to  8  m.  beneath 
the  surface ;  an  operation  most  conveniently  performed  when  the  oaks  are 
sown  in  drills;  because  in  that  case  the  spade  can  first  be  inserted  all  along 
one  side  of  the  drill,  and  then  all  along  the  other.  The  French  nurserymen, 
when  acorns,  walnuts,  and  other  tree  seeds  which  send  down  very  long  tap- 
roots, are  to  be  reared  with  a  view  to  being  transplanted,  sometimes  germinate 
them  in  moist  earth,  or  in  sawdust,  placed  in  a  temperature  of  50°  or  60° ; 
and,  after  the  radicle  has  been  protruded  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the 
acorn  or  nut,  pinch  off  its  extreme  point  before  the  seed  is  committed  to  the 
soil.  This  treatment,  which  is  applicable,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
horsechestnut  (see  p.  466.),  to  most  large-seeded  trees,  has  the  effect  of  im- 
mediately causing  the  taproot  to  throw  out  numerous  lateral  fibres ;  which 
is  highly  favourable  for  transplantation,  though  it  is  not  so  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  tree  for  the  first  year  or  two  afterwards.  To  counteract  its 
effect  in  this  respect,  when  the  tree  is  planted  where  it  is  finally  to  remain,  and 
has  grown  there  two  or  three  years,  it  ought  to  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  ; 
after  which  it  will  throw  up  vigorous  shoots,  and  send  down  perpendicular 
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roots ;  and  if  from  the  shoots  one  is  selected  to  form  the  future  tree,  and  the 
others  carefully  rubbed  off,  the  tree  will  advance  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  if  (t 
had  been  sown  where  it  was  intended  finally  to  remain ;  and,  in  cases  where 
the  subsoil  is  bad,  much  more  so. 

In  the  future  culture  of  the  oak,  the  trees  generally  require  side  pruning 
when  the  object  is  a  straight  clean  trunk.  As  most  of  the  species  grow  erect, 
the  hardier  deciduous  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  hedgerows ;  but,  as  many 
of  the  American  kinds  are  comparatively  tender,  they  are  most  advantageously 
cultivated  in  masses.  The  group  JMex  forms  excellent  evergreen  hedges, 
and  most  of  the  species  belonging  to  it  endure  the  sea  breeze.  The  Nepal 
species,  as  far  as  tney  have  hitherto  been  introduced,  require,  even  in  the  cli- 
mate of  London,  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  Insects,  parasitic  Plants,  8ft.  None  of  the  oaks  are  so 
liable  to  have  their  branches  broken  by  high  winds  as  most  other  large 
trees;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  said  to  be  more  frequently  struck  by 
lightning  than  other  broad-leaved  trees  of  the  same  size,  or  than  needle- 
leaved  trees  of  any  height.  The  oak  is  subject  to  few  diseases,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  kinds  of  insects  that  live  upon  its  leaves.  As  the  greater  part 
ofour  knowledge  respecting  the  insects  which  feed  on  the  oak  relates  to  those 
which  infest  the  species  comprising  the  group  J2obur,  and  those  which  pro- 
duce the  galls  of  commerce  and  the  scarlet  grain,  we  shall  defer  what  we 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  species  alluded  to. 
The  fungi  and  lichens  which  live  on  the  oak  will  be  found  noticed  under 
the  group  JZobur ;  and  others  which  are  common  to  trees  generally  will  be 
treated  of  in  a  separate  chapter,  in  Part  IV.  of  this  work.  Fortunately,  though 
the  insects  infesting  the  oak  often  destroy,  injure,  or  disfigure  the  leaves,  yet 
there  are  but  very  few  kinds  which  attack  the  solid  wood  till  it  is  in  a  state 
of  decay  ;  in  which  respect  die  oak  differs  widely  from  the  elm,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  1387.),  is  liable  to  have  its  wood  destroyed  by  the 
Sc&ytus  at  every  period  of  its  existence. 

Study  of  the  Species.  Till  the  oaks  of  America  began  to  attract  the  notice 
of  botanists,  the  European  species  occasioned  comparatively  little  difficulty. 
The  American  sorts,  however,  vary  so  exceedingly  in  their  leaves  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  different  stages  of  their  growth,  and  in  different  lo- 
calities, that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  fix  on  a  specific  character,  taken  from 
them,  which  shall  remain  constant.  The  descriptions  of  the  American  oaks 
which  have  been  published  are,  consequently,  of  very  little  use,  without 
figures ;  and  even  "the  figures  differ  exceedingly  in  different  authors :  for 
example,  in  the  works  of  the  younger  and  elder  Michaux,  in  Abbott's  Insects 
of  Georgia,  in  Catesby's  Carolina,  and  in  Audubon's  Birds  of  America;  not  to 
speak  of  the  figures  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  and  other  works  published  on 
American  oaks  by  botanists  who  have  not  been  in  America. 

All  the  species  of  oaks  hitherto  described  by  botanists  have  been  arranged 
in  sections  founded  on  a  single  character  taken  from  the  leaves.  Willdenow, 
for  example,  has  arranged  them  in  the  five  following  sections  :  such  as,  1. 
Leaves  entire ;  2.  Leaves  toothed ;  3.  Leaves  lobed ;  4.  Leaves  sinuate,  with 
the  lobes  mucronate ;  and,  5.  Leaves  sinuate,  but  the  lobes  without  any 
muccos.  This  arrangement,  which  has  been  followed  by  Smith,  and  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel  and  other  works,  has,  like  all  others  of  the  kind,  the  dis- 
advantage of  bringing  together  species  which  are  not  allied  in  perhaps  any 
other  particular  than  that  which  characterises  the  section.  Thus,  in  all 
Willdenow' s  sections,  evergreens  are  indiscriminately  mixed  with  deciduous 
kinds ;  large-leaved,  rapid-growing,  lofty  trees,  with  small,  slow-growing,  bushy 
trees ;  and  so  on.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  arrangement  is  without 
its  use ;  but  we  think  it  decidedly  inferior  to  one  in  which  the  species  are 
thrown  into  groups  according  to  a  totality  of  characters.  Such  a  classification 
cannot,  in  the  case  of  this  genus,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  be  effected  satisfac- 
torily either  from  dried  specimens  or  drawings ;  and,  therefore,  till  the  whole 
of  the  species  have  been  seen  in  a  growing  state  by  one  botanist,  it  cannot 
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be  rendered  complete.  After  duly  considering  all  the  materials  of  which  we 
have  been  able  to  avail  ourselves,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  throw  into 
groups  those  species  which  we  have  seen  in  a  living  state  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  or  elsewhere ;  and  to  place  the  remainder  in  Appendixes,  ac- 
cording to  their  native  countries.  In  characterising  our  groups,  we  have 
followed  Scopoli  and  Michaux,  in  paying  particular  attention  to  the  fructifi- 
cation and  the  bark,  as  well  as  to  the  leaves ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
noticing  not  only  their  form,  but,  in  the  deciduous  kinds,  the  colours  which 
they  assume  in  autumn  before  dropping  off,  because  we  find  this  a  very  con- 
stant character.    Our  groups  are  the  following :  — 

A.  Leaves  deciduous. 
a.  Native*  of  Europe. 

§  i.    Rcfovvi.    British  Oaks.     Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated;  dying  off  of  a 

yellowish  or  russet  brown.  Bark  rough.  Buds  ovate.  Fructification  annual. 

Cups  imbricate. 
A  ii.    Cb'rrib.     Turkey  Oaks.    Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated,  or  dentated;  in 

some  varieties  subevergreen ;  always  dying  off  a  dirty  white.    Bark  rough. 

Buds  furnished  with  linear  stipules.    Fructification  biennial.    Cups  echi- 

nate,  ramentaceous,  or  scaly-squarrose. 

b.  Natives  of  North  America. 

§  iiL  A'lba.  White  Oaks.  Leaves  lobed  and  sinuated ;  dying  off  more  or 
leas  shaded  with  a  violet  colour.  Bark  white,  and  scaling  off  in  thin  lamina;. 
Fructification  annual.  Cup  imbricate,  or  echinate.  Nut  oblong,  generally 
large. 

$  iv.  Primus.  Chestnut  Oaks.  Leaves  dentate;  dying  off  of  a  dirty  white, 
or  of  a  rich  yellowish  orange.  Bark  white,  rough,  and  scaling  off.  Fructifi- 
cation annual.   Cup  imbricate.   Nut  ovate,  rather  large. 

§  v.  Ru^bjb.  Red  Oaks.  Leaves  lobed,  sinuated,  and  deeply  cut,  mucro- 
nated ;  dying  off  of  a  deep  red,  scarlet,  or  purple.  Bark  blackish ;  smooth  or 
furrowed,  but  never  scaly.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut  ovate,  and  with  a 
persistent  style.   Cup  imbricate,  large  in  proportion  to  the  nut. 

§  vi.  NiVsra.  Black  Oaks.  Leaves  obtusely  and  very  slightly  lobed ;  with 
mucros,  which  generally  drop  off  when  the  leaves  have  attained  their  full 
size;  leaves  dying  off  of  a  blackish  green,  or  very  dark  purplish  red,  and 
in  America  frequently  persistent.  Bark  quite  black,  smooth,  or  furrowed ; 
but  never  scaly.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  with  a  per- 
sistent style,  and  sometimes  marked  with  dark  lines. 

$  vii.  Phr'llos.  Willow  Oaks.  Leaves  quite  entire ;  dying  off  without 
much  change  of  colour ;  but  in  America  sometimes  persisting  during  two 
or  three  years.  Young  shoots  straight  and  wand-like.  Bark  very  smooth, 
black,  and  never  cracked.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate  and 
shallow.    Nut  roundish  and  very  small. 

B.  Leaves  evergreen. 

a.  Natives  of  Europe. 

$  viii.  riiEX.  Holm,  or  Holly,  Oaks.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  entire  or  ser- 
rated, with  or  without  prickly  mucros.  Bark  smooth  and  black,  or  rough 
and'corky.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup  imbricate.  Nut  ovate,  acuminate ; 
sometimes  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  cup. 

b.  Natives  of  North  America. 

§  ix.  Vire'ntes.  Live  Oaks.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate ;  dentate  and  variously 
cut  when  young,  but  on  full-grown  trees  quite  entire.  Bark  smooth,  black. 
Fructification  biennial.     Cup  imbricate.    Nut  long. 

c.  Natives  qf  Nepal. 

§  x.  Lana*ta.  Woolly-leaved  Oaks.  Leaves  oval,  oblong,  or  lanceolate ; 
serrated  or  dentate ;  woolly  beneath. 
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A.'    Leave*  deciduotu. 

$  i.  Rdbur.     British  Oaks. 

Seel.  Char.     Leaves  lobed  and  serrated  ;  dying  off  of  o  yellowish  or  russet 

brown.     Bark  rough.   Buds  ovate.   Fructification  annual.    Cups  imbricate. 

Trees  from  30  ft.  to  above  100  ft.  high. 

I   1.  Q.  PBDCHCBLA^T*   WW&.     The  common,  or  peduncled,  Briluh  Oak. 

IJenltftaittm.     Wllld.9p.  Fl,  ffo.  65,  ;  Sir,  Art.,  77.  :  PlOff.Iflft 

4»«w  tt  «*«Hh.*.  K,  Hit.  Ai.  «.  *.,  W 1.. ««.  W,  t  Utt,  Woo4n.MM.aot., 
tlfii  0.  B.  Hhmdktm  MM*.  Ft  AM,  tl0.ia.fifminiMi(ni.,L   n*«,lnl.«8, 

h.  a™.,  l  lisa ;  a  ncta™  w.  «■  a™,  7.  p.  itt.,  Lm-um*.  1.  a-iis-i  a.  mm  imgo 

puduncuio  RnU.  >r».  MO.  i  ft  fltMWli  Dota*.  ffl«.,4.  ]  Qutrtlll FmeAt  BiM.,  »&,  Jf«tf».  Jjifr. 
\.  v.  lS*.,Toiem.  Kre*tcri.,lS!*-j  8.  nrnMta  Jumrtj  Cn*m  btanc  trnM  p.  16.  t.  X  i  Chfne 

t  flr.pr«,  Ch*n«  fcinelle,  Orwell".  ».  1  SUel  Hche,  Mill   Bche,  1W  fiede,  Lotae  Octal, 
W.W  fact*.  On-.  

Derintto*.  The  Frmch  >nd  Gmnin  nmr  '"     ' 

otf,  tbe  iuW  mil,  Ide  e«rlj  oak  (• 


5/we.  CTar.,*c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  smooth, 
'dilated  upwards;  sinuses  rather  acute;  lobes 
obtuse.  Stalks  of  the  fruit  elongated.  Nut 
oblong.  (WUid.)  A  tree,  from  50ft.  to  above 
100  ft.  high,  with  spreading  tortuous  branches 
and  spray,  and,  when  standing  singly,  with  a  head 
often  broader  than  it  is  high.  It  flowers  in 
April,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  September 
following. 


Varieties. 

I  Q.  p.  Zpubitcen*  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836.— 
Leaves  downy  beneath.  There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  with  downy  leaves, 
and  the  acorns  on  long  footstalks ;  which  ' 
shows  that  they  cannot  belong  to  the  Q. 
pubescens  of  Willd. 
t  Q.  p.  3  fmtigitila ;  Q.  foHtigiata  Lam.  Diet. 
i.  p.  725.,  N.D     "~  ~    """■ 


Ihi  Ham.,  vii.  p.  178.  t.  55.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ; 
_  pyramidalis  /fori.;  Chene  Cypres,  Chene  des  Pyrenees,  Fr.; 
and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.  — This  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  resembling  in  general  form  the  Lombardy  poplar.  It 
is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Landes, 
near  Bordeaux,  though  but  sparingly.  According  to  Jaume  Saint- 
Hilaire  (Tratte  dei  Arb.  Far.),  though  it  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Basse  Navarre,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux,  it  is 
thought  to  be  originally  from  Portugal.  Capt.  S.  E.  Cook  found 
it  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  line  to  Bayonne,  but  rarely.  He  describes 
it  as  having  a  trunk  rising  only  a  little  way  above  the  roots,  and 
then  spreading  into  a  heatl  composed  of  small  branches,  as  nu- 
merous and  as  vertical  as  those  of  the  cypress.  Base  (  Mem.  rur  let 
Ckenet)  describes  it  as  the  handsomest  of  all  the  oaks  for  orna- 
mental landscape ;  in  our  opinion  an  error  in  taste  which  he  has 
fallen  into  from  the  novelty  of  its  form  in  the  oak  family,  since  it  is 
without  cither  the  grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  the  common  species.  In 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  a  tree  of  this  variety  is  mentioned,  which  had 
been  sown  in  1 790 ;  and,  though  it  was  twice  afterwards  transplanted, 
was,  in  1819,  upwards  of  40ft.  high.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  and  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  which 
latter  the  plate  in  our  last  volume  is  a  portrait.  A  tree  at  Carlton, 
near  Darlington,  in  1835,  was  20ft.  high,  after  being  twenty  years 
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planted.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  variety  generally  coming 
true  from  seed,  which,  from  what  is  stated  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel,  it  would  appear  to  do,  it  is  doubtless  very  distinct ;  and  hence 
the  circumstance  of  De  Candolle  and  others  treating  it  as  a  species. 

iQ.f.4  pendula ;  Q.  pendula  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836 ;  the  Weeping  Oak;  has 
branches  decidedly  pendulous.  The  largest  tree  of  this  variety  that 
we  know  of,  in  England,  stands  in  the  park  at  Moccas  Court,  Here- 
fordshire, and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  of  the 
oak  kind  in  existence.  It  was  first  pointed  out  to  us  in  1806 ;  and 
we  have  lately  had  the  following  account  of  it  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J. 
Webster,  who  was  then,  and  is  still,  gardener  and  forester  at  Moc- 
cas: — "  The  tree  is  in  vigorous  health.  The  height  of  the  trunk  to  the 
first  branch  is  18  ft. ;  girt,  at  9  ft.  from  the  ground,  13  ft.  2  in. ;  total 
height  of  the  trunk,  75  ft.,  with  branches  reaching  from  about  the 
middle  of  its  height  to  within  7  ft.  of  the  ground,  and  hanging  down 
like  cords.  Many  of  these  branches  are  30  ft.  long,  and  no  thicker  in 
any  part  of  that  length  than  a  common  waggon  rope.  The  entire  head 
of  the  tree  covers  a  space  100  ft.  in  diameter.  The  tree  bears  acorns 
every  year,  from  which  many  plants  have  been  raised,  all  of  which  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  weeping  character  of  the  parent ;  and  many 
so  much  so,  that,  when  they  are  young,  they  are  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported by  props.  Many  of  the  trees  nosed  from  this  oak  at  Moccas 
are  twenty  years  before  they  show  much  in- 
clination to  hang  their  branches  like  cords; 
others  begin  to  do  so  when  they  are  quite 
young.  There  are  plants  at  Moccas,  raised 
from  the  parent  tree,  which  are  50  years  old." 
(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  368.)  Fig.  1568.  is 
a  portrait  of  this  tree  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to 
50  ft.,  which  has  been  reduced  from  a  drawing 
made  for  us,  in  September,  1836,  by  G.  R. 
Lewis,  Esq.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
scale,  the  weeping  character  is  not  very  obvious 
in  the  figure ;  but  it  is  very  striking  in  the  tree. 
As  the  tree  stands  on  a  steep  bank,  and  the 
spread  of  its  branches  is  up  and  down  the  .  *fift 

slope,  our  portrait,  which  is  a  front  view, 
does  not  show  so  great  a  diameter  of  head  as  it  would  have  done, 
if  a  side  view  had  been  taken.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  kind  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  which  was  procured  from  theLewisham  Nursery, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  seed-bed  about 
1816 ;  and  there  is  one  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  raised 
from  an  acorn  of  the  Moccas  tree,  which  has  not  yet  become  pendu- 
lous. There  is  also  a  tree  of  the  weening  oak  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wisbaden,  a  portrait  of  which  was  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Lady  Wal- 
singham ;  but  we  are  not  certain  to  what  species  the  tree  belongs. 

1  Q.  p.  5  heteropkjUa,  Q.  jalicifolia  Hort.,  Q.  bciniata  Lodd.  Cat.,  Q./ili- 
cifoiia  Hort.,  and  Q.  Fennessi  Hort. —  In  this  variety  the  leaves  vary 
exceedingly  in  magnitude,  in  shape,  and  in  being  lanceolate  and  entire, 
cut  at  the  edges,  or  deeply  laciniated.  Fig.  1569.  shows  four  leaves, 
which  were  sent  to  us  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  from  a  tree  growing 
in  a  hedge-row  at  Allesley,  near  Coventry.  One  of  these  leaves  (a)  is 
very  long  and  narrow,  and  quite  entire ;  6  and  c  are  much  indented ; 
and  d  approaches  to  the  usual  form  of  the  leaf  of  the  British  oak.  Mr. 
Bree  remarks  that  those  which  are  first  expanded  bear  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  foliage.  There  are  entire  shoots  on 
the  tree  with  foliage  of  the  common  kind ;  and  others  with  narrow 
foliage,  either  entire,  or  denticulated.  The  tree,  at  the  height  of  5  ft. 
from  the  ground,  bad,  in  1832,  a  trunk  3  ft.  in  circumference ;  and 
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is  supposed  to  be  of  spontaneous  growth.  There  is  a  similar  tree  at 
Mill  Hill,  in  Middlesex,  on  entering  that  village  from  the  London  side. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  576.)  There  is  another  tree  of  this 
kind  at  Munches,  in  Dumfriesshire!  and  in  Irving's  Nursery,  Dum- 
fries, there  were,  in  1631,  some  scores  of  seedling  oaks  of  the  same 
kind.    Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  all  extensive  oak  woods,  or 
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countries  where  the  oak  abounds,  similar  varieties  might  be  detected ; 
and,  farther,  that  acorns  collected  from  these  varieties  would  occa- 
sionally, if  not  frequently,  produce  trees  with  the  same  character 
of  foliage;  in  the  same  manner  as  acorns  from  a  weeping  oak  will 
produce  weeping  trees,  or  from  a  fastigiate  oak  fastigiate  trees. 
Fig.  1570.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  4  ft.,  is  a  specimen  of  an  oak  of  this 
kind,  recently  brought  into  notice  by  Messrs*  Fennessey  and  Son, 
nurserymen,  Waterford.  It  came  up  from  seed  accidentally,  about 
1820;  and  the  parent  tree  was,  in  1836,  15  ft.  high.  8ome  of  the 
leaves  are  quite  entire,  and  others  deeply  and  curiously  cut,  as  exhi- 
bited in  Jig.  1571.,  drawn  of  the  natural  size. 

SQ.p.  Gfbtiis  variegdtis  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white, 
with  some  streaks  of  red ;  and,  when  finely  grown,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree.  We  have  never  seen  it  worth  looking  at  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London ;  but  at  White  Knights  there  are  very  handsome 
specimens,  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  high. 

±  Q.p.7  purpurea,  Q.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat.,  has  the  young  shoots,  and  the 
footstalks  of  the  leaves,  tinged  with  purple.  The  young  leaves, 
when  they  first  come  out,  are  almost  entirely  purple,  and  are  very 
striking.  There  are  plants  of  this  variety  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and 
a  young  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

iQ.^.8  Hodgtnni  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  —  From  the  plants  of  this  variety 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  more  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  and  to  have  much 
smaller  leaves,  than  the  species.  • 

5  Q.  r.  9  dtlett.  Chene  a  Feuitlet  caduques  prasque  seniles,  Dralet  — This  variety  exists  in 
France,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  tn  the  Departments  du  Oara,  de  Vau- 
cluse,  des  Boucho*  de  Rhone,  and  du  Var.  The  leave*  are  divided  Into  seven  very  open 
lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  la  the  largest  The  acorns  are  large,  and,  according  to 
M.  Dralet,  very  handsome  j  he  adds  that  they  are  sweeter  than  those  of  a  variety  of  Q. 
JTlez,  which,  from  his  description,  appears  to  be  Q.  I.  BaUt>tat    M.  Dralet  mentions  two 


forms  of  Q.  p.  dfilds :  one  having  the  leaves  thin,  with  acute  lobes,  and  slightly  downy 
beneath  ;  the  acorns  being  so  large  as  to  measure  241n.  In  circumference :  and  the  other 
having  coriaceous  glaucous  leaves,  with  obtuse  lobes ;  and  the  acorns  rather  smaller, 


and  borne  on  peduncles  1}  in.  in  length.  These  two  forms  do  not  differ  from  the  species 
In  rate  of  growth,  magnitude,  or  quality*  of  the  timber.  II  Dralet  strongly  recommends 
the  propagation  of  this  variety  in  Trance,  with  a  view  to  the  employment  of  the  acorns 
as  food.  The  tree,  he  says,  is  planted  in  avenues,  in  the  department  des  Bouches  du 
Rhone :  and  he  adds  that  he  gave  acorns  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulouse  in  1811, 
from  which  voung  plants  were  raised.  (TVotftf  de  FAmenagement  des  Soft  et  Porits,  &c, 
smiwi  de  Recherche*  swr  let  Chines  d  Gland*  dons,  n.  180.F  Through  the  kindness  of  Bf. 
Vlhnorin,  we  received  some  acorns  of  this  variety  in  1896,  which  we  roasted  and  en- 
deavoured to  eat ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  them  from  our  own  experience.  The 
variety,  however,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  introduced.  ~ 

Other  Varieties.  The  varieties  of  British  oaks  which  might  be  selected 
from  extensive  woods  of  that  tree,  are  without  end ;  but,  as  these  oaks  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  propagate  by  any  other  method  than  from  the  acorn, 
they  have  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected  by  cultivators.  The  time  of  leaf- 
ing and  of  dropping  the  leaves  varies  exceedingly ;  some  oaks  retaining  their 
foliage  of  a  deep  green  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  others ;  others,  after  their 
leaves  have  withered,  and  become  of  a  russet  colour,  retaining  them  through- 
out the  winter,  like  the  hornbeam  and  the  beech.  Some  oaks  bud  at  Christ- 
mas, like  the  Glastonbury  thorn ;  as,  for  example,  the  Cadenham  oak  in 
the  New  Forest,  near  Lyndhurst,  mentioned  by  Parkinson,  and  by  various 
writers  down  to  the  time  of  Gilpin ;  and  one,  that  we  have  heard  of,  in  the 
Vale  of  Gloucester.  The  forms  of  the  trees  also  vary :  some  being  much 
more  fastigiate  than  others ;  and  the  heads  of  some  approaching  to  the 
globukr,  or  rather  domical,  form ;  while  the  heads  of  others  are  more 
conical.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  acorns,  and  in  the  length  of 
their  footstalks,  is  as  great  as  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  length  of  their  footstalks ;  and  wherever  Q.  sessilulora  is  found  crowing 
along  with  Q.  pedunculata,  there  are,  or  appear  to  be,  numerous  hybrids 
produced  between  these  two  kinds.  The  Wyre  Forest,  near  Bewdley,  con- 
tains upwards  of  1200  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  the  property  of 
W.  L.  Childe,  Esq.,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  John  Pearson,  informs  us  that 
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both  species  abound  in  the  forest ;  and  that  be  could  collect  a  bushel  of  oak 
leaves,  that  would  vary  in  breadth  from  that  of  a  finger  to  that  of  a  hand ;  and 
from  being  perfectly  sessile,  to  having  a  footstalk  2  in.  long.  He  finds 
hundreds  of  very  distinct  varieties ;  and  Mr.  Childe's  wood-cutter  informed 
him  that,  in  regard  to  the  qualities  and  appearance  of  the  wood,  there 
are  three  very  distinct  sorts,  which  are  called  the  black,  the  red,  and  the 
white  oak.  The  black  oak  produces  die  hardest,  and  the  white  oak  the 
softest,  timber.  Specimens  ot  these  three  kinds  of  timber  have  been  sent 
to  us ;  and  though  they  are  taken  from  trees  of  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  the  difference  of  the  colour  of  the  heart  wood  is  obvious,  though 
certainly  not  so  much  as  we  expected  to  see  it. 

1  2.  Q.  skssiliflovra  Sal.    The  sessile-flowered  Oak. 

Identification.    8aL  Prod.,  392.  j  Smith  FL  Br.,  No.  8.  a ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1845. 

Synonymes.  Q.  itobur  Willd.,  No.  64.,  Ait.,  No.  23.,  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  717.,  N.  Du.  On,  7. 
p.  176. ;  Q.  B.  Tar.  sessile  Mart.  Flt  Bust.,  1. 11. >  Q.  senilis  Bkrh.  Arb.,  87. ;  Q.  ptetTphfUos,  dm 
et  fcem..  Daleck.  But.,  2. 3. ;  Q.  latifbtia  nuu,  Ac,  Bauh.  Pia.,BaU  By*.,  440.  j  0.  regalis  Bar. 
net;  Chene  male,  Seamdat,  t.  !▼.  f.  1,  2.  p.  18. ;  Chestnut  Oak,  Bay  Oak ;  Chene  roure  or  rourre, 
Durenn,  Fr.  ;  Stela  Etebe,  gemeine  JESche,  spat  Eicbe,  Winter  Efche,  dfirr  Efche,  roth  Elche, 
Berg  Eichc,  Qer.  ;  Querela  vera,  Jtal. ;  Roble,  Span. 

Dtrtotton.  The  name  of  Chestnut  Oak  is  given  to  this  species,  because  its  wood  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  the  sweet  chestnut  Bay  Oak,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the 
laurel  bay.  The  French  names  imply  the  male  oak,  the  red  oak,  and  the  hard  oak.  The  Ger- 
man names,  the'stone  oak,  the  common  oak,  the  late  oak,  In  allusion  to  its  lateness  in  leafing ; 
the  winter  oak,  from  its  frequently  keeping  on  its  leaves  during  winter ;  dry  oak,  probably  from  the 
leaves  remaining  on  the  tree  after  they  have  become  dry  and  withered  j  red  oak,  from  the  colour  of 
its  wood ;  and  hill  oak,  from  its  being  more  abundant  on  hilly  ground  than  the  Q.  pedunculate. 

Bn*ra*ing$.  Eng.  Bot.,  1 1846. ;  Mart.  FL  Rust.,  1. 11. ;  M.  Du  Ham.,  7.  X.  52. ;  Willd.  AbWldL, 
X.  130, ;  owe  fig.  1572. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,$c.  Leaves  on  longish  footstalks,  deciduous,  oblong,  smooth; 
sinuses  opposite,  rather  acute ;  lobes  obtuse.  Fruit  sessile.  Nut  oblong. 
{Smith.)  Leaves,  when  young,  pubescent  beneath.  {Willd.)  A  tree,  readily 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  species,  even 
at  a  distance,  by  the  less  tufted  appearance, 
and  generally  paler  preen,  of  its  foliage  during 
summer ;  and,  in  winter,  by  its  less  tortuous 
spray  andbranches,by  its  lighter-coloured  bark, 
by  its  large  buds,  and  by  its  frequently  retaining 
its  leaves,  after  they  have  withered,  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  There  are  trees  of  this  species 
at  Kenwood  (which  takes  its  name  from  the 
oaks  there,  being  originally  Kern  Wood,  the 
acorn,  or  oak,  wood);  one  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters'  School  at  Mill  Hill, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Peter  Collinson ; 
some,  according  to  Magtyn,  at  Norwood,  in 
Surrey ;  and  numerous  others  at  Woburn  Ab- 
bey, and  at  Allesley ;  besides  those  in  Wyre 
Forest,  and  in  many  other  places  which  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned.  There  are  also  speci- 
mens at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and, 
in  1834,  there  were  thousands  of  young  plants  in  the  Milford  Nursery.  Ac- 
cording to  Secondat,  who  wrote  in  1785,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  then  boast- 
ed of  a  great  many  oaks  of  this  species,  where  it  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Quercia  vera. 

Varieties. 

%  Q.  * .  2  pubescent ;  Q.  s.  var  0  Smith  Eng.  FL,  vol.  iv.  p.  150. ;  Q.  pu- 
bescens  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  450.,  AbbUd.,  1. 141.,  and  out  fig.  1573., 
Q. R.\MU&nosumLam.IHct.t  L p. 717.;  the  Durmast,  Mart.  FL  Rust^ 
U  12.— Leaves  downy  beneath.  Fruit  sessile,  but  sometimes  subses- 
sile.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October. 
Found  occasionally  in  most  of  the  oak  woods  of  Europe ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Willdenow,  having  the  same  general  appearance,  attaining 
the  same  height,  and  living  to  the  same  age,  as  Q.  sessitifldra.    In 
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the  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  it  is 

stated  that  the  forests  of  Mount  Etna  consist 

chiefly  of  this  tree,  which  also  forms  some  of  the 

woods  of  the  Apennines,  at  least  in  the  north 

of  Italy.    It  is  easily  distinguished  at  first  sight 

from  the  common  oak,  by  its  inferior  dimensions 

and  less  twisted  stem.    Travellers  who  climb 

Mount  Etna  by  the  usual  road  from  Nicola 

see- scarcely  any  other  tree.     It  is  found  at  an 

elevation  of  from  about  3900  ft.  to  5000  ft.  above 

the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  l*>73 

in  the  Val  del  Leone,  to  5100  ft.  (Camp,  #c,  i.  91.)    Martyn  gives 

the  Chene  noir  of  Secondat,  pi.  5.,  as  a  synonyme  to  this  variety ; 

but  we  have  satisfied  ourselves,  from  examining  the  plates  in 

Secondat,  that  his  Chene  noir  is  the  Q,  Tadsatn  of  Persoon,  and 

Bosc  is    of  the  same  opinion.     Willdenow  quotes  the  Chene 

noir  of  Secondat  as  a  synonyme  of  his  Q.  pubescens  in  his  Ber- 

bmuche  Baumxucht,  ed.  1811,  p.  349. ;  but  not  in  his  Abbildung,  &c, 

fublishedin  1819.  Professor  Burnet  falls  into  the  same  error  as 
'rofessor  Martyn,  in  considering  the  Q.  pubescens  of  Willdenow  to 
be  the  Chene  noir  of  Secondat,  and  the  QueYcus  cum  16ngi  pediculo 
(alluding,  to  the  leaves)  of  Fougeroux;  adding,  with  Martyn,  the 
synonyme  of  the  Durmast  oak;  and  stating  that  he  thinks  the  ap- 
pellation Robwr  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  species  or  variety. 
Whether  Q.  pubescens  Wilid.  and  the  Durmast  oak  are  synonymes, 
we  are  not  quite  certain,  though  we  have  very  little  doubt  on  the 
subject.  There  is  a  tree  with  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which  scarcely  differs  from  the  species.  According 
to  Martyn,  there  are  trees  of  the  durmast  oak  in  the  New  Forest ; 
and,  according  to  Borrer,  also  in  Sussex. 

Other  Varieties.  Bosc  mentions,  1.  le  Chene  d  TYochets,  or  Chene  &  petit* 
Glands,  which  has  the  leaves  velvety  beneath ;  2.  le  ChSne  a  FetdOes  d&cou- 
peety  which  has  the  leaves  deeply  lobed,and  very  small;  3.  le  Chene  lameux,  or 
Chene  det  CW&i<?i,  which  has  also  the  leaves  deeply  lobed,  velvety  beneath,  and 
pubescent  above;  4.  le  Chine  noir&tre,  which  has  the  acorns  very  large,  and 
almost  solitary;  and  the  leaves  large,  and  pubescenj  beneath.  This  last  variety 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Q.  nigra  of  America,  or  the  Chene  noir  of 
Secondat,  which  is  the  Q,  Taiaan.  Bosc  also  mentions  that  M  he  thinks 
the  Chene  male  of  Secondat,  the  Quercus  latifolia  mas  guse  brevi  pediculo  est 
of  Bauhin,  different  from  the  chene  male,  or  Q.  sessilinora,  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris."  It  seems  that  this  variety  is  known  in  the  Landes  under 
the  name  of  Auzin,  or  Chene  de  malediction ;  because  the  country  people 
there  believe  that  any  one  who  cuts  down  one  of  these  trees,  or  who  sleeps 
in  a  house  built  with  any  of  the  timber,  will  die  within  the  year.  Bosc  had 
never  seen  this  variety,  though  he  had  traversed  the  country  where  it  is  said 
to  grow.  It  is  described  as  a  low  spreading  tree,  with  tortuous  branches, 
of  great  toughness,  and  well  adapted  for  ship-building;  weighing  75  lb. 
per  cubic  foot,  and  consequently  sinking  in  water.  From  the  name  auzin 
had  not  Bosc  described  Q.  Tauzm  separately,  we  should  have  supposed  this 
kind  to  be  that  species.  Le  Chene  de  Hates  is  also  mentioned  by  Bosc, 
under  the  head  of  Q.  sessilifldra,  as  common  on  the  Jura,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Vosges,  where  it  is  planted  for  hedges,  seldom  growing  above 
the  height  of  6  ft. 'or  8  ft.  The  shoots  are  used  for  basket-making  and 
tying  bundles.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  Q.  pedunculata,  but  the  acorns 
are  sessile.  It  is  said  not  to  change  its  nature  by  transplantation ;  and 
hence  Bosc  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  distinct  species.  (Nouv.  Court  <PAg.% 
art.  Chene.) 

In  Britain,  the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  though  none  has  hitherto 
received  a  technical  designation,  except  the  durmast,  just  described ;  respect- 
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and  of  the  head  32  ft. 
Bucktaghaintbire,  at 
and  of  the  bead  16  ft. 
near  Dublin,  at  Cypn 
40ft.    In  France,  at  I' 
the  trunk  2*  ft.,  and  w. 
jeart  planted,  It  U  30  ft. 

Commercial  Static 
1*.  6d.  each ;  and  oi 
each,  and  seeds  1  d< 


Idem&crtkm.  WUld.  So.  p 
Sept,  2.  p.  631. :  N.  I)u 
mammmet.    B.  fanul6ui 


«WlavitwSPl6p< 

*  Afldb.  Arb 


8.  p.  162. 


Aumatayt.    Dend.  Brit,  : 
Du  Ham.,  3.  t.  51. ;  Bot.  > 
our  last  Volt 


Spec,  Char.,  $c.     Lea 
beneath,  entire  at  tin 
near,  equal.  (WUld.  > 
from  New  Jersey  to  t 
in  May.    Introduced 
as  B.  angulata,  in  181. 
cific  name  of  nigra,  dim 
figure  in  Michaux,  of  v 
from  that  given  in  Dot. 
ful  imitation  of  the  plai 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  an. 
think  there  must  be  son : 
in  Michaux ;  though  hi- 
difference  between  the  cm' 

Description,  £<?.     A  tree, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolin. 
with  a  thick,  deeply  furrowi . 
exceeding  8  in.  or  10  in.  in 
reddish,  or  of  a  cinnamon  cc 
says  Michaux,  "  the  appro]  • 
birch.    The  epidermis  of  tin 
canoe  birch  (B.  papyracea), 
into  thin  transparent  sheets, 
posed  of  a  mixed  substance,  ii- 
homogeneous  texture.    Hencv 
transparency,  nor  a  perfectly 
with  the  bark  of  the  canoe  bit 
paper  compared  with  fine.    Wl 
panded,  its  summit  is  ample ;  but 
of  its  branches  prevents  it  from 
twigs  which  form  the  extremity 
flexible,  and  pendulous ;  and  tin 
complexion,  spotted  with  white . 
uneven;  while  on  other  branches 
The  petioles  of  the  red  birch  arc- 
leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  aboiw 
broad,  of  a  light  green  on  the  up|  < 
old  trees  they  are  much  smaller :  ti 
acuminate  at  the  summit,  and  term. 
regular  than  is  seen  in  the  leaf  of 
America,  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  long,  stra 
they  are  not  half  the  size.    The  * 
(  y.  Amer.  SyL,  ii.  p.  101.)  "  No  sjk  . 
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ing  which  name  Mr.  Atkinson  observes  (Hort.  Tram.,  Sd  a.,  vol.  I.  p.  336.), 
that  the  woodmen  in  the  New  Forest  call  all  the  oaks  that  have  dark- 
coloured  acorns  dumnait  (of  which  word  durmast  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption} ;  and  that  dun-coloured  acorns  are  found  both  on  Q.  pedunculita 
and  Q.  BCBsiliflora.     A  variety  of  Q.  sessiliflora  was  found   by  Mr.  Borrer 
in  North  Devon,  with  large  leaves,  oblique  at 
thenpcT,  hh  shown  injSg.  1574.   These  leaven 
are  not  quite  so  long  as  those  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bret's  varieties  (fig.  1584.),  which  differ  from 
Mr.  Borrer's  in  being  pointed  at  the  apex. 
The  only  account  which  we  are  aware  of,  that 
has  been  given  of  other  British  varieties  of  (i. 
sessflifldra,  is  that  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Brae, 
io  the  Gardener' i  Magaane,  vol.  xii.  p.  571. 
The  varieties  there  mentioned  were  all  found 
at  Corlej,  in  the  parish  of  Allesley.     Mr. 
Bree's  communication  was  accompanied  by 
15  dried  specimens,  5  of  which  we  have 
figured,   and    the    rest    shortly    described. 

"  When  you  examine  these  specimens,"  Mr.  Bree  observes,  "  1  think 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  two  so-called  species  of  oak  are 
mere  varieties;  but,  though  there  are  sessile  oaks  bearing  fruit  on  pe- 
duncles, and  pedunculated  oaks  bearing  almost  sessile  fruit,  there  is  yet 
a  certain  undcscribable  something  about  the  trees,  by  means  of  which  I  can 
always  distinguish  each,  without  minutely  examining  either  the  acorns  or 
the  leaf-stalks.  There  is  little  difference  in  the  general  form  and  outline  of 
the  two  trees  when  full  grown  ;  but  young  seedlings  of  Q.  sessiliflfira  bear 
their  leaves  close  to  the  stem,  and  not  on  Footstalks ;  so  that,  in  this  stage 
of  their  growth,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  Q,  pedonculato. 
Q.  sessiliflora  generally  bears  small  acorns ;  but  it  sometimes  produces  very 
fine  huge  ones.  The  acorns,  when  ripe,  have  very  generally  a  red  or  pinkish 
tinge ;  so  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  distinguished  by  looking  at 
the  fallen  acorns  only."  The  specimens  which  accompanied  Mr.  Bra's 
communication  are  thus  described  :  — 

ftom  S  In.  Io  sjln!  la  length. 
"Q.  i-  !.— Acomi  Urge,  quite  »e«lle,  ind  growing  tingle,  or  in  dun 

the  preceding  Ipecltnei,  but  clOKT  together  on  the  bnncfaee. 
"  Q.J.  S.— Vny  Urge  Icivct,  and  TervnniU  Jong  Kornjionv  of  [he  Ul 

Kith  ■  rooutalk,  oF  iboul  Mlii  in.  In  length. 


i  with  iibon  pedoncle.    Two 


In  the  other,  acamrj  lib.  Til 
the  lenvei,  their  yeHowTjh  green 
fboutaUn,  'Dd  the  Luvslnid* 
iiiu,  lore  no  doubt  winterer 
■pecimma  belonging  io  a  kh.ii 
"Cj.».6,_AoorMilbgle,otlnclurtei  .... 
two  to  S*e,  on  peduncle*  earring  fri 
■ '-    *o  1  In.  In  length.    One  of  the  i 


with  long  fountain,  pal*  green.  (SeeA.  WSJ 


CORYLAlCEJE.       OUE'RCUS. 


"  Q.  t.  fl.— AcomioumfrjilKivlpHliiucta.  Le«ee  »ltli  »n  unutinDj  lone  petiole,  of  «  dicker 
ireen,  much  DurawH  Id  proportici]  to  their  length  thin  In  tnj  of  theprecediBg  urietiei 

"  Q.  i.  10.— Liito  reguletlj  end  deepll  UttinlMed,  rejuleilj  Batched,  mil  unaU  lermlfd.  A 
toUlly  dlflVcnt  ipcciDKn  *minj  of  the  (noting  one*.  (Seejl*.  1577.) 


"  Q.  I.  11 — T*is  peduncle.  I  In.  In  lenjth,  Id  hu  oh  clothed  wltn  wnu  en  the  ildc.  end 

•pedrnen.    Tne  KorH  knf ,  like  tbaie  d/ a  PHtuncuUU. 
"O-i.  11 — Acorn*  on  pedunclee  •  In.  In  length  ;  the  icarni  long,  but  the  fcllue  end  budi 
decldedrj  tho*e  c/(J.  KMlllfan. 

rant    A  «rj  mantublc  wrlety.  (S**jjlf.  IS78.) 
"Q.  i.  1*.  .  Aconu  round,  and  an  •hort  peduncle*.    Leve*  brad,  end  fdlowlih  pn 


0 


I  to  0.  n-lll(lorm  jet  reeemhllni  ■  Qua  O.  oedt 
**,   In  their  nther  lane  petiole*,    and  In  thi 


me  petiole*,  rnd  In  the  line  bi 
I  but  .till,  uklnf  the  .lendernc  «  w.  .an,  uie 
lelr  number,  the  uul  bud*.  >od  the  great  length  of 
a  belong  to  (£  peduneulaia.  Thli  (pedmai.  He.  Br» 
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informs  at,  It  ftvm  a  genuine  tree  of  g.  pedniwulata,  Although  in  tome  of  Its  characters 
It  apparently  approaches  Q,  assslliflora.  Perhaps  H  may  be  a  hybrid  between  the  two 
species ;  for  which  reason  we  have  called  it  Q.  s.  hybrids,    (See,fc.  1579.) 

Some  other  remarkable  varieties,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Borrer  as  having  been 
seen  by  him  in  Devonshire,  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  page,  under  the 
head  of  Geography. 

Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  seuUi/tdra,  though  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  consi- 
dered species,  yet,  being  very  generally  found  growing  together  in  a  wild  state, 
and  being  used  indiscriminately  for  au  the  purposes  to  which  the  oak  is  ap- 
plicable, may  be  most  conveniently  treated  of  together.  We  might,  indeed, 
in  giving  their  description  and  geography,  treat  of  them  separately ;  but,  in 
the  history  and  statistics  of  the  two  trees,  this  would  be  impossible  ;  since 
it  is  not  known,  at  this  moment,  whether  the  largest  and  the  oldest  oaks 
of  Britain  belong  chiefly  to  Q.  pedunculata  or  to  Q.  sessiliflora.  We  shall 
first  notice  the  doubts  which  exist  among  botanists  as  to  the  species  to 
which  the  term  JKobur  was  applied  by  the  ancients;  and  then  proceed  to 
treat  of  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  sessiliflora  conjointly,  under  the  name  of  the 
British  Oak. 

Q.  Rotor.  The  word  Aobur,  according  to  some,  is  taken  from  robug,  the 
obsolete  form  of  rubeut,  red ;  which,  as  Burnet  observes,  would  seem  a  fit 
name  for  the  red-wooded  oak.  Festus  Pompeius  says  (lib.  i.)>  "  Materiam 
quae  plurimas  venas  run*  colons  habet  robur  drctam."  According  to  others, 
ifobur  is  applied  to  the  oak  from  robur,  strength,  in  allusion  to  the  quality 
of  the  wood ;  and  this  we  think  the  more  probable  derivation.  Much  doubt 
has  been  entertained  by  botanists  as  to  what  species  or  variety  the  term 
2?6bur  was  applied  to  by  Pliny.  That  author  says  (lib.  xvi.  c.  8.):  — 
"  Glans  optima  m  quercu,  atquegrandissima,  mox  esculo ;  nam  roboris  parva ; 
cerro  tristis,  horrida,  echinato  calice,  seu  castaneae :"  that  is,  w  the  largest  and 
best  acorn  is  that  of  the  Quercus,  next  that  of  the  1? sculus ;  for  that  of  the 
J26bur  is  small;  and  then  that  of  the  Cerris,  rough,  and  covered  with  a  bristly 
calyx,  like  the  chestnut."  From  this  passage  Secondat  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusion :  that  the  Quercus  of  Pliny  is  the  chene  blanc  (Q.  pedunculata 
WtUd.) ;  the  J^sculus,  the  chene  male  (Q.  sessiliflora  Sm.) ;  and  the  i?6bur,  the 
chene  noir  (Q.  Tauzin  Pers.).  Willdenow,  and  most  other  Continental  bota- 
nists, suppose  the  ifobur  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  Q.  sessiliflora;  but  Smith, 
and  other  English  botanists,  consider  Q.  pedunculata  to  be  the  tree  referred  to. 
Linnaeus  included  both  sorts  under  the  specific  name  of  Adbur ;  seeming  to 
regard  them  as  varieties  of  each  other.  His  definition  is  so  framed  that  it  will 
include  both  species :  —  "  Q.  Robur,  foliis  deciduis,  oblongis,  superne  la- 
tioribus  c  sinubus  acutioribus :  ongulis  obtusis."  The  distinctive  characters 
of  petiolated  and  subsessile  leaves,  of  pedunculated  and  sessile  acorns, 
&c,  are  entirely  omitted ;  and,  when  the  more  acute  observations  of  subse- 
quent botanists  again  led  to  their  separation,  the  subspecific  synonymes, 
longo  pediculo,  and  brevi  pediculo  vel  sessiliflora,  by  which  as  varieties  they 
had  been  previously  known,  became  the  specific  names  of  Q.  pedunculata  and 
Q.  sessiliflora,  The  classic  adjunct  i?dbur,  under  which  Linnaeus  included 
both  species,  was  restrained  by  Smith  to  the  first,  and  was  by  Willdenow 
given  to  the  second ;  and  while  Willdenow  has  been  followed  by  the  Con- 
tinental botanists,  Smith  has  been  followed  by  those  of  Britain.  The  wood 
of  Q.  pedunculata  is  whitish,  varying  to  drab ;  that  of  Q.  sessiliflora,  whitish 
brown,  varying  to  amber ;  while  that  of  Q.  Tauzin  is  much  darker  than  either, 
bo  much  so  that  the  French  call  it  chene  noir.  Burnet,  confounding  the 
wood  of  the  Q.  Tafoan  with  that  of  Q.  sessiliflora  var.  pubescens,  says :  — 
"  The  wood  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  very  like  that  of  old  chestnut. 
Hence  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Martyn,  that  this  is  the  true  jRobur  of 
the  ancients ;  and,  if  the  Linnaean  varieties  are  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  species,  to  this  the  appellation  jRobur  undoubtedly  belongs."  (Amam. 
Quer.t  fol.  3.)    Burnet,  finding  that  Pliny  describes  the  quality  of  the  wood 
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of  the  flobur  as  corrupting  and  rotting  in  the  sea,  concludes  that  the 
term  never  can  apply  to  our  English  oak.  He  supposes  that  it  belongs 
to  Q.  s.  pubescens,  confounding,  as  Marlyn  does,  that  variety  with  <i. 
Tauxin,  which  is  not  even  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  by  no  means  common 
on  the  Continent ;  but,  as  the  wood  of  Q.  ttessilinora  approaches  nearer  to 
that  of  Q.  Takan  than  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculitis,  our  own  opinion  is, 
that  Willdenow  and  Burnet  have  approached  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
Smith.  r 

We  have,  however,  deemed  it  moat  convenient  to  follow  Linnajus,  in  adopt- 
ing the  term  Kobur  to  designate  a  group  of  closely  allied  species,  or  perhaps 

■Dctcription.  According  to  moat  authors  and  observers,  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  magnitude  or  general  appearance  between  the  entire  full-grown 
trees  of  Q.  pedunculate  and  Q.sessiliflora;  though  some  affirm  that  the  former 
is  a  low  spreading  tree,  and  the  latter  a  tall  conical  one,     Fig.  1580.  is  given 


by  that  eminent  artist  J.  O.  Strutt,  as  characteristic  of  the  general  form 
of  both  species.  Both  are  described  by  Smith  as  large  trees;  and  by 
Willdenow  as  trees  growing  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  and  as  enduring  for 
500  years.  According  to  Bosc  (Mhn.  tar  let  CAenet,  &c),  Q.  Bessibflora 
may  be  known  by  its  spreading  branches,  and  Q.  peduncufata  by  its  com- 
paratively fnstigiate  branches  and  pyramidal  form.  Some,  on  the  contrary, 
assert  that  Q.  gessiliflora  becomes  a  loftier  and  more  pyramidal  tree  than 
Q.  peduncultita;  and  this  is  said  to  be  particularly  the  case  in  Wyre 
Forest,  where,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Pearson,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Childe,  Esq., 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  forest,  to  be  almost  ss  different  in 
appearance  from  Q.  pedunculata,  as  Populus  fostigiata  is  from  P.  monilffera. 
At  Ken  Wood  and  Woburn  Abbey,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  difference  in 
magnitude  and  general  form  is  remarkable.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  there  \&  no  important  and  constant  difference  between  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  two  species ;  because  we  have  found  individuals  of  the  one 
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Height  SOfl.  j  firtofthe  tninkMd.  6  in, ;  diameter  of  Ibe  had  91  ft. 

s  as  pyramidal,  faatigiate,  or  orbicuUte,  as  ever  we  hate  found  any  of  the 

In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  jig.  1581.  aaijig.  1562.,jrbkh  are 

iits,  by  that  accurate  and  able  artist  H,  W.  Jukes,  Esq.,  of  two  of  the 

t  trees  of  Q.  paiunculata  in  Studley  Park,  Yorkshire,  drawn  to  a  scale 


HeiiMT8R.i  tfrtoflhet 
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of  1  in.  to  39  ft. ;  and  to  Jig. 
1385.  and  Jig.  1566.,  portraits  of 
two  of  the  largest  trees  of  Q. 
sessiliflora  in  the  same  park, 
drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and  by 
the  same  artist  The  difference 
in  aspect,  however,  both  when 
the  trees  are  clothed,  and  when 

they  have  lost  their  leaves  is  considerable.  The  difference  in  the  leaves 
will  bo  rendered  obvious  by  comparing  Jig.  1563.,  which  represents  Q.  pe- 
dunculata, with  Jig.  158*.,  which  represents  Q.  sessiliflora.  The  branches 
and  spray  of  Q.  sessilirldra  are  somewhat  less  tortuous  and  gnarled  than 
those  of  Q.  pedunculata ;  the  bark  is  whiter,  the  shoots  of  the  year  rather 
thicker,  and  the  buds  decidedly  larger.  Q.  pedunculata  come*  rather  earlier 
into  leaf  than  Q.  sessiliBora  :  the  Bowers  appearing  in  the  former  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  the  fruit  ripening  in  the  beginning  of  October;  while 
m  the  latter  the  flowers  appear  in  the  middle  of  Hay,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  November.  The  leaves  of  Q.  sessiliflora  are  said  by  some  to  be  more  fre- 
quently retained  on  the  tree  through  the  winter  than  those  of  Q.  pedunculata  ; 
and  hence,  it  is  alleged,  the  German  name  of  winter  eiche  for  the  former,  and 
sommer  eiche  for  the  latter :  but  Willdenow  truly  observes  that  trees  may 
frequently  be  found  among  both  species  which  retain  their  leaves, -in  a  withered 
state,  during  the  winter.  The  taproots  in  both,  when  young,  and  in  good, 
deep,  loamy  or  sandy,  soil,  have  been  traced  to  a  depth  nearly  as  great  as  tha 
height  of  the  tree.  (Hanbmy  and  Mt/riAall.)  The  lateral  roots  do  not  run 
so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  those  of  many  other  kinds  of  trees, 
unless  the  soil  is  thin  and  bad.  They  may  sometimes  be  found  several  feet 
under  ground,  attaining  a  great  thickness,  and  extending  to  a  much  greater 
length  than  the  branches.  The  roots  of  the  British  oaks  never  throw  up 
sucker*.     The  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  species  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
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;,  though  it  is  generally  alleged  that  plants  of  Q.  sessiliflora  gran 
faster,  and  they  certainly  have  a  more  robust  appearance,  than  those  of  Q. 
pedunculate,  when  of  six  or  eight  years'  growth ;  for  which  reason  Mr.  Bree 
considers  it  the  best  species  for  copse  wood,  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  voL  xii. 
p.  572.)  Willdenow  observes,  also,  that  Q.  pedunculata  is  the  tenderer 
of  the  two  when  young,  which  may  result  from  its  coming  earlier  into  leaf. 
The  growth  of  both  species,  in  about  10  years  from  the  acorn,  in  good  soil,  in 
the  climate  of  London,  may  be  stated  as  from  15  ft.  to  IS  ft.,  or  even  more,  if 
extra  preparation  were  given  to  the  soil.  Both  will  attain  the  height  of  50  ft. 
in  30  yews,  which  may  be  considered  the  average  height  of  the  species  in 
ordinary  soils  in  England ;  but,  in  deep  loamy  soils,  both  attain  the  height  of 
100  ft  and  upwards.  The  stem  of  the  oak,  Marshall  observes,  is  naturally 
short]  and,  if  left  to  itself,  the  tree,  in  an  open  situation,  will,  generally  feather 
to  the  ground.  It  has  not  the  upright  growth  of  the  ash,  the  elm,  and  the 
pine  tribe :  nevertheless,  by  judicious  training,  or  by  planting  in  close  masses, 
the  oak  will  acquire  a  great  length  of  stem ;  in  this  case,  however,  it  rarely 
swells  to  any  considerable  girt.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  oak  trees,  we 
are  informed,  in  the  government  plantations  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which 
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have  been  planted  in  masses  within  the  present  century,  and  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  pruned,  and  which  have  jet  straight  stems,  upwards  of  60  ft. 
high.  The  largest  tree  of  Q.  seasilifidra  now  standing  in  England,  that  we 
hare  had  any  account  of,  is  that  in  Studley  Park,  Yorkshire,  of  which  Jig.  1585. 
ia  a  portrait,  to  the  scale  of  lb.  to  30ft.,  and  which  is  1 18ft.  high.  Tbe 
highest  existing  tree  of  Q.  peduuculata,  that  we  have  heard  of,  is  one  at 
Tibliertun  Part,  in  Herefordshire,  of  which  Jig.  1587.  is  a  portrait,  to  the 
scale  of  I  in.  to  50  ft.,  and  which  U  lOBft.  higb.  We  have  account!  of  several 
other  oaks,  upwards  of  100  ft.  higb ;  but  we  know  not  to  which  species  they 
belong.  It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  longevity  of  the 
two  kinds j  there  being  examples  of  both  which  must  be  upwards  of  200  or 
300  years  old.  There  are  several  oaks  in  England  which  are  from  500  to 
1000  years  old,  or  upwards ;  but,  in  moat  cases,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  to  which  species  they  belong. 

Geography,  The  British  oak  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  from 
Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean ;  of  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  of  the  west  of 
Asia :  and  Q.  pedunculata  appears  to  be  the  more  prevalent  species ;  especially 
in  the  middle  and  northern  regions.  In  Britain,  the  0,  peduuculata  is  by  far 
the  more  common :  but  Q.  seasiliflora  is  found  in  various  places  throughout 
the  island;  for  example,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  (p.  1736.), 
near  Cuckfield,  at  Cowfold,  and  hi  different  parts  of  St.  Leonard's  Forest, 
at  Coalhurst  near  Horsham,  and  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex.  Mr.  Borrer, 
who  has  given  us  these  localities,  adds :  "  There  is  abundance  of  it  about 
Tunbridge ;  and  I  particularly  recollect  it  near  Dakelly ;  and  in  prolusion, 
and  varying  much  in  its  foliage,   in   some  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  espo- 
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cially  along  the  Torridge,  from  TorringtoD  to 

Bidetbrd ;  and  about  Clovelly.     In  those  parts  r 

is  a  variety  with  the  leaf  of  a  very  large  sixe 

(see  fig.  1674.  in  p.  1738.);  and  I  recollect 

a  tree  in  Clovelly  Park  with  all  the  leave*  oddly 

recurred  at  the  edges,  go  as  to  have  a  convex 

disk.  I  recollect,  also,  some  very  ancient  pol- 
lards, with  leaves   of  great  size,  near  Inver-  I 

castlie,  on  the  Koss-shire  Bide  of  Strath  Oikell. 

I  think  the  species  is  common  in  Scotland.    I 

presume  an  oak  with  a.  long,   narrow,  ragged 

leaf,  which  I  happen  to  have  seen  only  at  Chep- 
stow Castle,  where  there  are  several  trees,  pro- 
bably all  planted,  and  where  it  is  called  Maiden 
oak,  is  a  var.  of  0.  eessiliflora."  (W.  B.  Jan. 
1837.)  Mr,  Bree  says  that  in  some  parts  of 
North  Wales,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes  in  the  north  of  England,  Q.  sessilifldra  is 
the  more  prevailing  kind  of  oak  ;  constituting, 

as  it  were,  the  staple  growth  of  the  country,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
Q.  pedunculate.  Great  part  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  io  Warwickshire, 
he  says,  consists  almost  entirely  of  Q.  sessilirldra,  of  which  there  are 
specimens  which  exhibit  marks  of  great  antiquity.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  zii. 
p.  572.)  Q.  sessilinora  is  said  by  Bosc  to  be  the  more  abundant  species 
in  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  it  forms  a  lower  and 
more  spreading  tree  than  Q.  pedunculata ;  which,  however,  is  said  to  be 
the  more  common  oak  of  France.  In  Germany,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  for  Q.  sessilinora,  gemeine  eiche,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  more  com- 
mon ;  and  we  are  informed  by  German  gardeners  that  this  is  the  case.  We 
have  seen  both  sorts  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Donauea- 
chingen.  Mr.  Atkinson  stares  that  he  received  acorns  of  three  varieties  of  . 
oaks  from  a  botanist  who  collected  them  in  the  Black  Forest  j  and  that  he 
i  1833,  plants  of  them  6  ft.  high,  which  did  not  exhibit  any  difference 


from  Q.  pedunculata  ,  and  Q.  seseilifldra.  The  oak  is  never  found  of  any 
size  except  in  deep  loamy  soil ;  and  in  a  low,  or  only  moderately  elevated, 
situation.     It  never  grows  in  marshy  soil.     In  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  or  in 


shallow  soil  on  rock,  it  forms  a  small  stunted  tree,  and  o 
shrub.  In  England,  it  is  found  on  soils  superincumbent  on  chalk,  sandstone, 
and  limestone ;  thriving  equally  well  on  each,  according  to  the  depth  and  quality 
of  the  surface  soil.  In  Scotland,  it  is  found  in  the  clefts  of  granite  rooks, 
basalt,  sandstone,  and  every  other  description  of  native  rock,  where  the  soil 
over  it  is  of  any  depth,  and  not  saturated  with  water.  In  Germany,  it  has 
been  observed  by  Willdenow  that  Q.  pedunculitis  requires  rather  better  soil 
than  Q.  sessiliflora. 

Hutory.  The  earliest  notices  which  we  have  of  the  oak  in  Britain  are  m 
the  Saxon  Ckrtnaclet,  from  which  it  appears  that  oak  forests  were  chiefly  valued 
for  the  acorns  which  they  produced,  which  were  generally  consumed  by  swineand 
other  dotnesttcanimals,but,myears  of  great  scarcity,  were  eaten  by  man.  "Fa- 
mines," Burnet  observes,  "which  of  old  so  continually  occurred,  history  in  part 
'  attributes  to  the  failure  of  these  crops.  Long  after  the  introduction  of  wheat 
and  oats  and  rye,  nay,  little  more  than  700  years  since,  when  other  food  had 
m  a  great  measure  superseded  the  use  of  mast,  considerable  reliance  was  still 
placed  thereon,  and  oaks  were  chiefly  valued  for  the  acorns  they  produced. 
IniUe  Saam  Chroniclci,  that  year  of  terrible  dearth  and  mortality,  1)16,  is  de- 
scribed as  '  •  very  heavy-timed,  vexatious,  and  destructive  year,'  and  the  failure 
of  the  mast  in  that  season  is  particularly  recorded :  — '  This  year,  also,  was 
so  deficient  in  mast,  that  there  never  was  heard  such  in  all  this  land,  or 
in  Wales."  (Amom.  Over.,  fol.  I.)  About  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
King  Iiia,  among  the  faw  laws  which  he. enacted  to  regulate  the  simple 
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economy  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  gave  particular  directions  relating  to  the 
fattening  of  swine  in  woods,  since  then  called  pannage,  or  pawnage.  (Mart. 
MM.)  The  same  king  made  injuring  or  destroying  trees  penal;  and  those 
who  did  so  clandestinely  were  fined  thirty  shillings,  the  very  sound  of  die 
axe  being  sufficient  conviction ;  and  the  man  who  felled  a  tree  under  whose 
shadow  thirty  hogs  could  stand  incurred  a  double  penalty,  and  was  mulcted 
to  sixty  shillings.  (Hunter* i  Evelyn.)  In  a  succeeding  century,  Elfhelmus 
reserves  the  pannage  of  two  hundred  nogs  for  his  lady,  in  part  of  her  dower? 
and  mast  is  particularly  mentioned,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  a  donation  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  appears  from  the  Domesday  Book, 
that,  in  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  oaks  were  still  esteemed  principally 
for  the  food  they  afforded  to  swine ;  for  the  value  of  the  woods,  m  several 
counties,  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  hogs  they  would  fatten.  The  survey 
is  taken  so  accurately,  that  in  some  places  woods  are  mentioned  of  a  single 
hog.  (Mart.  Mill,)  The  rights  of  pannage  were  greatly  encroached  on  by 
the  Norman  princes, in  their  zeal  for  extending  forests  for  the  chase;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  grievances  which  King  John  was  obliged  to  redress  in  the 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  the  forest.  (Chron.  Sax.) 

Hie  number  of  oak  forests  which  formerly  existed  in  Britain,  is  proved  by 
the  many  names  still  borne  by  British  towns,  which  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  word  oak.  "  For  one  Ash-ford,  Beech-hill,  Elm-hurst,  or  Poplar," 
Burnet  remarks,  "  we  find  a  host  of  oaks,  Oakleys,  Actons,  Acklands,  Aken 
hams,  Acringtons,  and  so  forth.  The  Saxon  ac,  aec,  aac,  and  the  later  ok, 
okes,  oak,  have  been  most  curiously  and  variously  corrupted.  Thus  we  find 
ac,  aec,  degenerating  into  ak,  ack,  awe,  ack,  acks,  whence  ax,  exe ;  often,  also, 
aspirated  into  hac,  hace,  and  hacks.  In  like  manner,  we  trace  oak,  oke,  ok, 
oc,  ock,  csck,  ocke,  oks,  ocks,ockes,  running  into  oax,ox,  oxes,  for  ox,  oxs,  with 
their  farther  corruptions,  auck,  uck,  huck,  hoke,  and  wok.  As  an  example 
of  this  last  extreme,  the  town  Oakingham,  or  Ockingham,  is  at  this  day 
called  and  spelt  indifferently  Oakingham,  Okineham,  or  Wokingham ;  and 
Oaksey  or  Oxessey  are  two  common  ways  of  writing  the  name  of  one 
identical  place.  Oakham,  Okeham,  Ockham,  and  Wockham,  Hokenorton  on 
the  river  Oke,  Woking  in  Surrey,  Wacton  in  Herefordshire  and  Norfolk,  Okey 
or  Wokey  in  Somersetshire,  Oakefield  or  "Vyokefield  in  Berkshire,  and  Old 
or  Wold  in  Northamptonshire,  with  the  provincial  Whom  or  Whoam,  are 
other  similar  corruptions."  (Amcen.  Quer^  tol.  11.) 

The  history  of  the  use  or  the  British  oak  in  building,  carpentry,  and  for 
naval  purposes,  is  necessarily  coeval  with  that  of  the  civilisation  of  the  British 
islands.  The  timber  found  in  the  oldest  buildings  is  uniformly  of  oak.  Pro- 
fessor Burnet  possessed  a  piece  of  oak  from  King  John's  Palace  at  Ekham, 
perfectly  sound,  fine,  and  strong,  which  can  be  traced  back  upwards  of  500 
years.  The  doors  of  the  inner  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey  are  said  to  be 
coeval  with  the  original  building;  and  if  by  this  is  meant  Sibeifs  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  which  was  founded  in  611,  they,  must  be  more  than  1 200  years 
old.  The  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  must  be  nearly  800  years 
old,  since  Edward  died  in  1066,  is  also  of  oak.  One  of  the  oaken  corona- 
tion chairs  in  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  in  its  present  situation  about  540 
years.  "  In  the  eastern  end  of  the  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  Castle 
of  Winchester,  now  termed  the  County  Hall,  is  Arthur's  round  table,  the  chief 
curiosity  of  the  place.  It  bears  the  figure  of  that  Prince,  so  famous  in  the  old 
romances,  and  the  names  of  several  of  his  knights,  Sir  Tristram,  Sir  Oawaine, 
8ir  Gerath,  &c.  Paulus  Jovius,  who  wrote  between  200  and  300  years  ago, 
relates  that  this  table  was  shown  by  Henry  VIII.  to  his  illustrious  visiter 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  the  actual  oaken-  table  made  and  placed  there 
by  the  renowned  British  Prince,  Arthur,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  century;  that  is,  about  1038  years  ago.  Hence  the  poet  Drayton 
sings,  — 

'And  so  great  Arthur's  seat  ould  Winchester  prefers, 
Whose  ould- round  table  yet  she  vauoteth  to  be  hecs*' 
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Some  antiquarians,  however,  state  that  the  tabulae  rotundas  were  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Stephen,  and  believe  that  the  table  in  question  was 
made  by  him,  which  in  that  case  would  dimmish  its  age  600  years ;  leaving 
it,  however,  above  seven  centuries  to  boast  of;  enough  to  render  k  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  monument.  It  has  been  perforated  by  many  bullets, 
supposed  to  have  been  shot  bv  Cromwell's  soldiers.  (Gro$e  and  HvickkuJ) 
The  massive  tables,  paneled  wainscots,  and  ceiling  of  Morton  Hall,  Cheshire ; 
the  roofs  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are  fine 
specimens  of  old  oak.  In  Gloucester  Cathedral,  also,  are  thirty-one  stalls  of 
rich  tabernacle  work  on  cither  side,  little  inferior  in  point  of  execution  to  the 
episcopal  throne  at  Exeter,  or  to  the  stalls  at  Ely ;  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  and  allowed  to  be  among  the  finest  pieces  of  carving  in  wood 
now  remaining  in  England  of  that  early  date.  (Biittotu)  Of  about  equal  age 
were  the  carved  figures  of  Edward  III.  and  his  Queen  Phillippa,  in  the  colle- 
giate church  and  hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  lately  removed  from  the  tower  to 
St.  Catherine's  newly  built  church  and  hospital,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The 
screens,  stalls,  seats,  etc.,  in  the  old  church  were  all  of  oak,  beautifully  carved, 
and  very  ancient;  the  old  oaken  pulpit,  also,  which  now  adorns  the  new 
structure,  was  the  donation  of  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  a.  d.  1621 .  The  rich  carvings 
in  oak  which  ornamented  the  King's  room  in  Stirling  Castle  were  executed 
about  300  years  ago,  and  are  many  of  them  still  in  good  preservation  in  the 
collections  of  the  curious.  In  digging  away  the  foundation  of  the  old  Savoy 
Palace,  London,  which  was  built  upwards  of  650  years  since,  the  whole  of 
the  piles,  many  of  which  were  of  oak,  were  found  in  a  state  of  perfect 
soundness,  as,  also,  was  the  planking  which  covered  the  pile  heads.  (TYedgoid.) 
Bufibn  mentions  the  soundness  of  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  the  Emperor 
Traian  built  across  the  Danube ;.  one  of  which,  when  taken  up,  was  round 
to  be  petrified  to  the  depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  but  the  rest  of  the 
wood  was  little  different  from  its  ordinary  state.  And  of  the  durability  of  oak 
timber,  the  oldest  wooden  bridge  of  which  we  have  any  account,  viz.  that  one 
famous  from  its  defence  by  Horatius  Codes,  and  which  existed  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius,  500  years  before  Christ,  might  be  given  as 
another  example.  The  piles  which  supported  the  buttresses,  and  immense 
uncouth  starlings  which  confined  the  waterway  and  so  neatly  disfigured 
old  London  Bridge,  were  some  of  them  of  oak ;  and  I  [Professor  Burnet] 
have  a  specimen  of  one,  which  is  far  from  being  in  a  rotten  state :  and  the 
still  older  piles  on  which  the  bridge  piers  rested  were  also  in  a  very  strong 
and  sound  condition :  nay,  those  stakes  which  it  is  said  the  ancient  Britons 
drove  into  the  bed  of  the  Thames  to  impede  the  progress  of  Julius  Caesar, 
near  Oatlands,  in  Surrey,  some  of  which  have  been  removed  for  examination, 
have  withstood  the  destroyer  time  nearly  2000  years."  (Amcm.  Quer.,  fol.  7.) 
In  Cambden's  time,  the  place  where  these  stakes  were  found  was  called 
"Cowey  Stakes.  In  the  Vehuta  Monumenta,  vol.  ii.  pi.  7.,  is  a  sketch  of 
an  old  wooden  church  at  Greenstead,  near  Ongar,  the  ancient  Aungare,  in 
Essex.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition,  that  the  corpse  of  a  dead  king  once 
rested  in  this  church ;  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  Wit  as  a  temporary  re- 
ceptacle for  the  body  of  St.  Edmund  (who  was  slain  a.  d.  946),  and  subse- 
quently converted  into  a  parish  church.  The  nave,  or  body,  which  renders 
it  so  remarkable,  is  composed  of  the  trunks  of  oaks,  about  1  ft.  6  in.  in  dia- 
meter, split  through  the  centre,  and  roughly  hewn  at  each  end,  to  let  them  into 
a  sill  at  the  bottom,  and  a  plank  at  the  top,  where  they  are  fastened  by  wooden 
pegs.  The  north  wall  is  formed  of  these  half  oaks,  set  side  by  side  as  closely 
as  their  irregular  edges  will  permit.  In  the  south  wall  there  is  an  interval  left 
for  the  entrance ;  and  the  ends,  which  formerly  were  similar,  have  now  to  the 
one  a  brick  chancel,  and  to  the  other  a  wooden  belfry,  attached.  Theorkinal 
building  is  29  ft.  9  in.  long,  by  14  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  high  on  the  sides,  which 
supported  the  primitive  roof.  The  oaks  on  the  northern  side  have  suffered 
more  from  the  weather  than  those  on  the  southern  side ;  but  both  are  still 
so  strong,  and  internally  so  sound,  that,  although  "  corroded  and  worn  by 
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time,"  having  been  beaten  by  the  storms  for  nearly  a  thousand  winters,  they 
promise  to  endure  a  thousand,  more.  (Ibid.) 

The  ancient  Britons  appear  to  hare  first  used  the  oak  for  ship-building ; 
the  aider  (see  p.  1680.),  the  cypress,  the  pine,  &c>  having  been  previously 
.used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans.  The  Britons,  indeed,  appear  to 
«have  possessed  a  species  of  navy  almost  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
existence  as  a  nation.  The  ancient  name  of  Britain,  according  to  the 
Welch  bards,  was  Clas  Merddin,  "  the  sea-defended  green  spot ;"  and  we  read, 
that,  before  the  invasion  of  Britain  -by  Julius  Caesar  (52  b.  c),  a  naval  engage- 
ment, took  place  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veneti,  aided  by  the  Britons, 
or  Cymry,  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  latter  ace  said  to  have  been  so  firmly 
constructed,  that  the  beaks  of  the  .Roman  ships^could  with  difficulty  make  any 
impression  on  them.  These  vessels  were  built  of  oaken  planks,  their  sails 
were  made  of  skins,  and  their  anchors  were  attached  to  iron  chains,  or  cables. 
The  Saxons,  who  settled  in  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  were 
famed  for  their  piracies  at  sea,  and  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  formidable  marine. 
Their  vessels,  we  are  told  by  Aneurin,a  Welch  bard,  "  were  single-masted, 
carrying  one  square  sail.  They  had.curved  bottoms,  and  their  prows  and  poops 
were  adorned  with  the  heads  and  tails  of  monsters."  (See  Saturday  Magazine, 
vol.  iv.  p.  73.)  King  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  had  nume- 
rous vessels,  some  of  which  carried  sixty  oars ;  and  his  enemies  the  Danes 
were  also  celebrated  for  their  ships.  The  English  vessels,  at  this  period,  are 
known  to  have  been' of  oak;  and  that  the  Danish  ones  were  built  of  the 
same  timber  is  extremely  probable.  Professor  Burnet,  .writing  on  this  sub- 
ject, says,  "  An  ancient  vessel  was  discovered,  some  years  ago,  m  a  branch  of 
the  river  Rothen,  near  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Gxney,  in  Kent,  and  about ' 
two  miles  from  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  Roman  city  of  Anderida. 
The  timber  of  which,  this  vessel  was  constructed  is  oak,  perfectly  sound,  and 
.  nearly  as  hard  as  iron ;  and  some  persons  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  fleet 
abandoned  by  the  Danes  after  their  defeat  in  the.  reign  of  Alfred.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  conjecture :  still,  whether  it  be  so,  or  whether  it  be  a  wreck  of 
some  Danish  pirates,  it  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries.  (Lit*  Beg,) 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  records,  in  the  Journal  of  Science  (vol.  i.  p.  344.),  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an  ancient  canoe  found  in  Lincolnshire  in  April,  1816,  at 
a  depth  of  8  ft.  under  the  surface,  in  cutting  a  drain  parallel  with  the  river 
Witbam,  about  two  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  between  that  city  and  Horsley 
Deen.  It  seems  hollowed  out  of  an  oak  tree :  it  is  30  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  mea- 
sures 3  ft.  broad  in  the  widest  part.  The  thickness  of  the  bottom  is  between  7  in. 
and  8  in.  Another  similar  canoe  was  discovered  in  cutting  a  drain  near 
Horsley  Deep ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  workmen  before  it  * 
was  ascertained  what  it  was.  Its  length  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  former, 
but  it  was  4£  ft.  wide.  Besides  these,  three  other  canoes,  resembling  the  above 
in  construction,  have  been  found  in  the  same  county  :  one  in  a  pasture  near 
the  river  Trent,  not  far  from  Gainsborough ;  and  two  in  cutting a  drain  through 
the  fens  below  Lincoln.  One  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Conjecture  alone  can  be  indulged  with  regard  to  the  probable  age  of  these 
three  canoes ;  but  the  fact  of  their  being  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  old 
trees  must  carry  them  back  to  a  very  early  date,  and  establish  their  extreme 
antiquity.  Long  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  Britons  were  familiar  with 
ships  regularly  built :  vessels  such  as  these  are  found  only  amongst  the  rudest 
people,  and  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society ;  and  the  epoch  when  any  of  the 
European  nations  used  such  canoes  must  be  remote  indeed."  (Amam.  Quer.) 
The  neet  of  King  Edgar,  however,  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  boats; 
and,  though  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  amounting  to  900  vessels,  with 
which  he  invaded  England  in  1066,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  ships,  the 
representations  extant  of  them  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  our  men-of- 
war.  William  set  great  value  on  his  navy,  and  Was  (he  monarch  who  first 
gave  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Cinoue  Ports.  John  was  the  first  who  as- 
serted the  exclusive  right  of  the  English  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas;  and,  in 
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1214,  issued  a  mandate  to  his  chief  admiral,  ordering  him  to  arrest,  seize,  and 
make  prizes  of  all  ships  whatever  found  therein.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
the  first  admiral  was  appointed ;  and,  about  1380,  cannons  were  first  used  on 
board  ships.  The  first  three-masted  vessel  was  built  by  Henry  VII. ;  and 
Henry.  VIII.  not  only  built  many  fine  ships,  but  established  the  royal  dock- 
yards of  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Portsmouth ;  and  made  laws  for  the  planting 
and  preservation  of  oak  timber.  He  was  also  the  last  English  monarch  who 
employed  foreign  hired  ships  of  war.  Elizabeth  and  James  greatly  encouraged 
the  navy,  and  the  planting  of  oak  timber;  and  Charles  I.,  in  1635-37,  built 
a  magnificent  vessel,  called  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  an  oak  used  in  con- 
structing which  produced  four  beams,  each  44?  ft.  in  length,  and  4  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter.  This  ship,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Royal  Sovereign,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Chatham  in  1696,  after  having  been  upwards  of  sixty  years 
in  the  service.  (See  Sat.  Mag.  for  1834.) 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  exact  date  for  the  period  when  oak  planta- 
tions were  first  made  for  profit.  According  to  popular  tradition,  William 
Rufus  was  the  first  who  is  recorded  to  have  planted  oak  trees,  when,  in  1079, 
he  formed  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  But  Gilpin  appears  to  think  that 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  merely  thinned  out  chases  in  the  woods 
already  existing,  tnan  that  he  planted  fresh  trees.  The  district  of  Ytene,  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  been  a  forest  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  and,  from  the 
poorness  of  its  soil,  to  have  been  thinly  populated.  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
and  the  other  monkish  writers,  who  relate  that  William  destroyed  about  fifty 
parish  churches,  and  as  many  villages,  extirpating  their  inhabitants  to  make 
this  forest,  were  therefore  probably  guided  more  by  their  hatred  to  the  Nor- 
man monarch,  than  by  a  strict  adherence  to  truth.  Henry  I.  enlarged  the  New 
Forest,  enacting  severe  laws  for  securing  the  timber  in  that  and  other  woods ; 
and  he  appointed  proper  officers  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  to  preserve  the 
royal  forests  from  decay.  In  Henry  IL's  time,  England  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  covered  with  wood,  consisting  principally  of  oak  trees ;  and  Fitzstephen 
tells  us  that  a  large  forest  lay  round  London, "  in  the  coverts  whereof,  lurked 
bucks  and  does,  wild  boars  and  bulls."  As  civilisation  advanced,  these  woods 
became  partially  cleared  away ;  and  those  which  remained  were  called  the 
Royal  Forests,  and  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  game  for  the 
diversion  of  the  kings.  Henry  II.  gave  a  right  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Flaxley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  erect  an1  iron  forge, 
together  with  liberty  to  cut  two  oak  trees  weekly,  to  supply  it  with  fuel.  But 
Henry  IIL  revoked  this  latter  grant,  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  forest ;  and  a 
wood,  called  the  Abbot's  Wood,  was  gifted  to  the  abbey  in  lieu  of  it.  (8ee 
'  Lauder* $  Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.)  An  inquisition  was  held,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  respecting  Sherwood  Forest,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  right  of 
hunting  in  it  was  then  considered  of  great  importance ;  and  an  act  was  passed, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1231),  to  define  its  boundaries.  The  Forest  of 
Salcey  was  also  formerly  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  forest  lawB  of  different  English  kings.  The  forest  of  Norwood, 
and  several  others,  were  entirely  of  oak,  and,  of  course,  valuable  as  producing 
naval  timber ;  but  the  two  great  forests  for  this  purpose  were  the  New  Forest 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  Among  all  the  laws  that  were  passed  at  different 
times  for  regulating  the  forests,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  none  enjoining  planting ;  the  cares  for  the  preservation  of 
the  forests  being  chiefly  confined  to  directions  as  to  the  proper  age  and  season 
for  felling  the  trees.  Forests,  indeed,  were  so  abundant,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI  I.,  that  we  are  told  by  Polydore  Virgil  that  they  covered  one  third 
part  of  all  England ;  and  the  efforts*  of  the  people  must  have  been  rather 
directed  towards  clearing  away  trees  than  planting  them.  About  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  use  of  hired  foreign  ships  of 
war  was  discontinued,  and  several  English  vessels  were  built  of  large  size, 
the  first  fears  respecting  a  scarcity  of  oak  timber  appear  to  have  been  felt. 
Tuaser,  who  wrote  about  1562,  complains  that "  men  were  more  studious  to 
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cut  down  than  to  plant."  The  statute  of  Henry  V III.,  c.  35.,  appears  to  be 
the  first  on  record  which  enjoins  the  "  replantation  of  forest  trees,  to  cure  the 
spoils  and  devastations  that  have  been  made  in  the  woods ;"  and  the  plant- 
ations thus  made  appear  to  have  been  enclosed,  as  Tusser  says  in  his  directions 
for  April*  — 


And  again, — 


M  Fence  coppice  in, 
Ter  hewers  begin.1 


M  Sow  acornea,  ye  owner*  that  timber  do  love; 
Sow  hay  and  rle  with  them,  the  better  to  prove : 
If  cattle  or  coney  may  enter  the  crop, 
Young  oak  i»  in  danger  ofloeing  hie  top." 


In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  work  was  published  on  Forest  Law  ;  in  which  its 
author,  Manwood,  tells  us  that  "  the  slender  and  negligent  execution  of  the 
forest  law  hath  been  the  decay  and  destruction  (in  almost  all  places  within  . 
this  realm)  of  great  wood  and  timber ;  the  want  whereof,  as  well  in  this 
present  time  as  in  time  to  come,  shall  appear  in  the  navy  of  this  realm." 
(Manwood  on  Forest  Law,  c.  ii.  6.)  In  consequence  of  this,  or  some  previous 
representations,  fresh  laws  were  enacted  (13  Eliz.)  for  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  the  roval  woods.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  (in  1611),  Arthur 
Standish  published  his  celebrated  Common?  Complaint,  wherein  is  contained  two 
special  Grievances ;  the  first  of  which  is, "  the  generall  destruction  and  waste  of 
woods  in  this  kingdome,  with  a  remedy  for  the  same ;  also,  how  to  plant  wood 
according  to  the  nature;  of  any  soyle,"  &c.  To  this  work  is  appended  a  kind 
of  mandate : — "  By  the  king,  to  all  noblemen,  and  other  our  loving  subjects 
to  whom  it  may  appertain.  Whereas,  Arthur  Standish,  gentleman,  hath  taken 
much  pains,  and  been  at  great  charges  in  composing  and  publishing  in  a  book 
some  projects  for  the  increasing  of  woods,  the  decay  whereof  in  this  realm  is 
universally  complained  of;  and,  therefore,  we  would  be  glad  that  any  intention 
might  further  the  restoring  thereof;  we  have  therefore  been  pleased  to  give 
allowance  to  his  book,  and  to  the  printing  thereof.  And  if  the  same  shall  be 
willingly  received  of  such  of  the  gentlemen,  and  others  of  ability,  who  have 
grounds  fitting  for  his  projects,  it  shall  much  content  us ;  doubting  not  but 
that  such  as  shall  think  good  to  make  use  of  the  book  will  deal  worthily  with 
him  for  his  pains.  And  we  are  also  pleased,  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
the  said  Standish,  hereby  to  declare,  that  our  pleasure  is,  that  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  shall  print  any  of  the  said  books,  but  for  and  to  the  use 
of  the  said  Standish,  and  none  others.  Given  under  our  signet  at  Andover, 
the  first  day  of  August  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  five-and-fortieth.    God  save  the  king." 

In  the  same  reign  (1612),  another  book  was  published,  entitled  "An  Olde, 
Thrift  newly  revived;  wherein  is  declared  the  manner  of  planting,  preserving,  and 
husbanding  young  trees  of  divers  Kindes  for  Timber  and  Fueu;  and  of  sowing 
Acornes,  Chesnuts,  Beech-mast,  the  Seedes  of  Elmes,  Ashen-keyes,  &c."  In 
this  work  are  given  directions  for  planting  acorns,  and  rearing  and  protecting  the 
young  trees ;  and  the  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  royal  woods  are  pointed 
out.  The  necessities  of  Charles  I.  induced  him  to  make  ruinous  grants  of 
the  royal  woods  to  any  person  who  would  supply  him  with  money ;  and*,  in 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  many  of  the  forests  were  nearly  destroyed.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  an  order  was  issued  under  the  king's  "  sign  manual  to 
Sir  John  Norton,  woodward  of  the  New  Forest,  to  enclose  300  acres  of  waste, 
as  a  nursery  for  young  oak ;  the  expense  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
sale  of  the  decayed  wood.  This  order  bears  date  December  13. 1669.  But, 
though  the  enclosure  here  specified  was  trifling  in  itself,  yet  it  had  the  merit 
of  a  new  project,  and  led  to  farther  improvements."  (Grilpin*s  For.  Seen., 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  These  improvements,  however,  are  not  stated ;  and  no  per- 
manent regulation  appears  to  have  been  made  till  the  reign  of  William  III., 
when  a  statute  was  passed  (Will.  10.)  empowering  certain  commissioners  to 
enclose  2000  acres  in  the  New  Forest  for  the  growth  of  naval  timber ;  and 
200  more  every  year  for  the  space  of  20  years.     From  this  period,  go- 
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vernment  plantations  of  about  6000  acres  of  young  trees  have  always, 
rally  at  least,  been  kept  up ;  new  pieces  of  ground  being  enclosed  as  the  part 
already  planted  became  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  forest. 
An  act  passed  in  1800  remedied  many  previously  existing  abuses;  and  the 
plantations  are  now  in  a  nourishing  state.  (See  Part  IV.^ 

In  France  and  Germany,  the  oak  is  one  of  the  principal  trees  that  have 
been  subjected  to  cultivation ;  and,  in  the  oldest  accounts  on  record  respecting 
artificial  plantations,  the  oak  is  mentioned  as  the  object  of  especial  attention. 
In  France  it  is  more  attended  to  than  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the  fleet 
which  that  country  has  possessed  for  many  centuries.  The  timber  for  the 
French  navy  has  not  only  for  many  centuries  been  obtained  from  the  oaks  in  the 
national  forests,  but  even  to  the  present  day  there  is  a  law  by  which  every 
private  individual  who  possesses  an  oak  tree  of  certain  dimensions,  considered 
to  be  fit  for  constructing  the  larger  kinds  of  ships  of  war,  is  obliged*  when  he 
intends  to  cut  it  down,  to  make  the  first  oner  of  it  to  government*  In 
Baudrfllart's  Dictiotmahre  des  Eaux  et  Forett  will  be  found  numerous  regu- 
lations respecting  the  common  oak,  all  proving  how  much  its  timber  is  valued 
beyond  that  of  all  other  trees  in  France.  After  having  thus  given  what  may 
be  called  the  economical  history  of  the  common  British  oak,  we  shall  next 
say  a  few  words  respecting  its  legendary  history  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
its  biography. 

Legendary  History.  The  oak  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  worship 
among  the  Celts  and  ancient  Britons.  The  Celts  worshipped  their  God  Teut 
under  the  form  of  this  tree ;  and  the  Britons  regarded  it  as  a  symbol  of  their 
god  Tarnawa,  the  god  of  thunder.  According  to  Professor  Burnet,  from  Hu 
(the  Bacchus  of  the  druids)  came  the  word  Yule;  but  others  derive  it  from 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Yiaoul,  who  was  the  Celtic  god  of  fire,  and  was  sometimes 
identified  with  the  Sun,  and  was  also  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an 
oak.  Baal  was  considered  the  same  as  the  Roman  Saturn,  and  his  festival 
(that  of  Yule)  was  kept  at  Christmas,  which  was  the  time  of  the  Satur- 
nalia. The  druids  professed  to  maintain  perpetual  fire;  and  once  every 
year  all  the  fires  belonging  to  the  people  were  extinguished,  and  relighted 
from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  druids  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Yule 
log,  with  which,  even  so  lately  as  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the 
Christmas  fire,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  was  always  kindled ;  a  fresh  log 
being  thrown  on  and  lighted,  but  taken  off  before  it  was  consumed,  and  re- 
served to  kindle  the  Christmas  fire  of  the  following  year.  .  The  Yule  log  was 
always  of  oak ;  and,  as  the  ancient  Britons  believed  that  it  was  essential  for 
their  hearth  fires  to  be  renewed  every  year  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
druids,  so  their  descendants  thought  that  some  misfortune  would  befall  them 
if  any  accident  happened  to  the  Yule  log.  (See  Irvine's  Bracebridge  Hall.) 
The  worship  of  the  druids  was  generally  performed  under  an  oak ;  and  a  heap 
of  stones  was  erected,  on  which  the  sacred  fire  was  kindled,  which  was  called 
a  cairn,  as  Professor  Burnet  says,  from  kern,  an  acorn.  The  mistletoe  was 
held  in  great  reverence ;  and,  as  it  was  not  common  on  the  oak,  solemn  cere- 
monies attended  the  search  for  it.  The  druids  fasted  for  several  days,  and 
offered  sacrifices  in  wicker  baskets  or  frames ;  which,  however,  were  not  made 
of  willow,  but  of  oak  twigs,  curiously  interwoven ;  and  were  similar  to  that 
still  carried  by  Jack  in  the  Green  on  May-day,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Burnet,  is  one  of  the  relics  of  druklism.  When  all  was  prepared  for  the 
search  (the  mistletoe  having  been,  no  doubt,  previously  found  by  some  of  the 
assistants),  the  druids  went  forth,  clad  in  white  robes,  to  search  for  the  sacred 
plant ;  and,  when  it  was  discovered,  one  of  the  druids  ascended  the  tree,  and 

fathered  it  with  great  ceremony,  separating  it  from  the  oak  with  a  golden 
nife.  The  mistletoe  was  always  cut  at  a  particular  ace  of  the  moon,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  with  the  ceremonies  already  detailed  under  the  head 
of  riscum  (see  p.  1022.) ;  and  it  was  only  sought  for  when  the  druids  had 
had  visions  directing  them  to  seek  it.  When  a  great  length  of  time  elapsed 
without  this  happening,  or  if  the  mistletoe  chanced  to  fall  to  the  ground,  it 
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was  considered  as  an  omen  that  some  great  misfortune  would  befall  the 
nation.  According  to  Davies's  Celtic  Researches  and  Inquiry  into  the  Mytho- 
logy of  the  Drttkts9  the  apple  tree  was  considered  as  the  next  sacred  tree  to 
the  oak,  and  orchards  of  it  were  always  planted  near  a  grove  of  druids'  oaks. 
This  was  also  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  mistletoe,  as  it  grows  abun- 
dantly on  the  apple  tree,  and  might  be  easilypropagated  by  birds,  or  any  other 
accidental  mode  of  transporting  the  seed.  The  well-known  chorus  of  "  Hey 
deny  down,"  according  to  Professor  Burnet,  was  a  druidic  chaunt,  sig- 
nifying, literally,  "  In  a  circle  the  oak  move  around."  Criminals  were  tried 
under  an  oak  tree ;  the  judge  being  placed  under  the  tree,  with  the  jury  beside 
him,  and  the  culprit  placed  in  a  circle  made  by  the  chief  druid's  wand.  The 
Saxons  also  held  their  national  meetings  under  an  oak ;  and  the  celebrated 
conference  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  after  the  invasion  of  the 
former,  was  held  under  the  oaks  of  Dartmoor.  The  wood  of  the  oak  was 
appropriated  to  the  most  memorable  uses :  King  Arthur's  round  table  was 
made  of  it,  as  was  the  cradle  of  Edward  III.,  when  he  was  born  at  Caernarvon 
Castle;  this  sacred  wood  being  chosen,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  feelings 
of  the  Welch,  who  still  retained  the  prejudices  of  their  ancestors,  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  was  considered  unlucky  to  cut  down  any  celebrated  tree  :  and 
Evelyn  gravely  relates  a  story  of  two  men  who  cut  down  the  Vicar's  Oak,  in 
Surrey ;  one  losing  his  eye,  and  the  other  breaking  his  leg,  soon  after. 

Biography  of  the  Oak*  Several  individual  oak  trees  are  connected  with 
historical  facts  or  legends,  or^re  remarkable  for  their  age,  size,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and. we  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
each  county,  arranging  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order. 

Bedfordshire.  The  Abbot's  Oak ,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  which  may  be  called  an 
English  dool  tree,  is  a  low  pollard-like  tree,  with  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
appearance,- though  the  associations  connected  with  it  are  extremely  interest* 
ing.  On  the  branches  of  this  tree,  according  to  Stowe.and  other  historians* 
exactly  three  centuries  ago,  the  abbot  and  prior  of  Woburn,  the  vicar  of 
Puddington,  and  "  other  contumacious  persons,"  were  hanged  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.  Dodds;  in  his  Church  History  of  England,  states  mat  Roger 
Hobbs,  the  abbot  of  Woburn  at  that  time, "  nobly  disdaining  to  compromise  his 
conscience  for  a  pension,  as  most  of  his  brethren  did,  and  as  many  others  who 
do  not  wear  a  cowl  do  at  the  present  day,  resolutely  denied  the  king's  supre- 
macy, and  refused  to  surrender  his  sarcedotal  rights.  For  this  contumacious 
conduct,  he  was,  in  1537,  together  with  the  vicar  of  Puddington,  in  this  county 
[Bedfordshire],  and  others  who  opposed  the  requisition,  hanged  on  an  oak 
tree  in  front  of  the  monastery,  which  is  standing  in  the  present  day  [17421. 
He  was  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  on  a  sledge,  as  is  the  custom  with 
state  prisoners."  We.  saw  this  tree  in  September,  1836,  and  found  it  in  perfect 
health,  though  with  few  arms  that  would  be  considered  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  to  which  the  tree  was  once  applied.'  On  a  board  nailed  to  the  tree 
are  painted  the  following  lines,  written  by  J.  W.  Wiffin,  Esq. :  — 

'   "  Oh!  twas  a  ruthless deed !  enough  to  pale 

Freedom's  bright  Brat,  that  doom'd  to  shameful  death 

Those  who  malntain'd  their  faith  with  latest  breath, 

And  scorn'd  before  the  despot's  frown  to  quail. 

Yet  H  was  a  glorious  hour,  when  from  the  goal 

Of  papal  tyranny  the  mind  of  man 

Dared  to  break  loose,  and  triumph'd  in  the  ban 

Of  thunders  roaring  in  the  distant  gale! 

Yes,  old  memorial  of  the  mitred  monk, 

Thou  llv'st  to  flourish  in  a  brighter  day, 

And  seem'st  to  smile,  that  pure  and  potent  tows 

Are  breathed  where  superstition  reign'd :  thy  trunk 

Its  glad  green  garland  wears,  though  in  decay, 

And  years  hang  heavy  on  thy  ume-staln*d  boughs.'* 

The  Leaden  Oak,  in  Ampthill  Park,  so  called  from  a  large  piece  of  lead  having 
been  fixed  on  it  many  years  ago,  is  remarkable  for  having  been  one  of  the 
oaks  marked  in  a  survey  made  of  the  park  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  as  being 
then  too  old  for  naval  timber.     It  is  67 ft.  high;  its  trunk  is  30ft.  6m.  in 
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circumference;  and  the  diameter  of  its  head  is  85ft.   The  species  ii  Q. 
Iffldra. 

Berkshire.  Chancer  is  said  to  have  planted  three  trees,  that  formerly  grew  in 
Donnington  Park,  near  Newbury.  The  largest,  or  King's  Oak,  had  an  erect 
trunk,  50  ft.  in  height  before  any  bough  or  knot  appeared,  a  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstance in  the  oak;  and,  when  felled,  cut  5  ft.  square  at  the  but  end,  all 
clear  timber.  The  second,  or  Queen's  Oak,  gave  a  beam  40  ft.  long,  of  excellent 
timber,  perfectly  straight  in  growth  and  grain,  without  spot  or  blemish,  4  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  stub,  and  nearly  3ft.  at  the  top;  "besides  a  fork  of  almost 
10  ft.  clear  timber  above  the  shaft,  which  was  crowned  with  a  shady  tuft  of 
boughs,  amongst  which  were  some  branches  on  each  side  curved  like  rains' 
horns,  as  if  they  had  been  industriously  bent  by  hand.  This  oak  was  of  a 
kind  so  excellent,  cutting  a  grain  clear  as  any  clap-board,  as  appeared  in  the 
wainscot  that  was  made  thereof,  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  some  seminary  of 
the  acorns  had  not  been  propagated  to  preserve  the  species."  (Evelyn's  Syha, 
book  iii.)  Chaucer's  oak,  according  to  Evelyn,  was  somewhat  interior  to  its 
companion ;  "  yet  was  it  a  very  goodly  tree."  It  has  been  confidently  as- 
serted, that  the  planter  of  these  oaks,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them,  was  Chaucer  ; 
but  Professor  Burnet  thinks  M  their  sixe  renders  it  more  probable  that  they 
owned  a  much  earlier  date ;  and  that,  as  then  fine  trees,  they  were  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  pilgrim  bard."  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  legend  told 
by  the  country  people,  that  Chaucer  wrote  several  of  his  poems  under  the 
oak  that  bears  his  name;  and  the  fact,  that  Chaucer  actually  spent  several  of 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Donnington. 

In  Windsor  Forest,  there  are  several  celebrated  oaks :  one  of  these,  the 
King  Oak,  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  tree  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  made  this  a  royal  forest,  and  enacted  laws  for  its  preservation.  This  oak, 
which  stands  near  the  enclosure  of  Cranbourn,  is  26  ft.  in  circumference  at 
6  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  oldest  oak  in  Wind- 
sor Forest,  being  above  1000  years  old.  It  is  quite  hollow  :  the  space  within 
is  from  7  ft.  to  8ft.  in  diameter, and  the  entrance  is  about  4J ft.  high,  and  2ft, 
wide.  "  We  lunched  in  it,"  says  Professor  Burnet, "  September  2.  1829 : 
it  would  accommodate  at  least  20  persons  with  standing  room ;  and  10  or  12 
might  sit  down  comfortably  to  dinner.  I  think,  at  Willis's  and  in  Guildhall, 
I  have  danced  a  quadrille  in  a  smaller  apace."  (Anuen.  Quer.,  foL  x. ;  and  Eido- 
dendron,  pi.  29.)  Queen  Anne's  Oak,  says  Professor  Burnet,  *  is  a  tree  of 
uncommon  height  and  beauty,  under  which  tradition  says  that  Queen  Anne, 
who  often  hunted  in  Windsor  Forest,  generally  came  to  mount  her  horse." 
The  tree  is  marked  by  a  brass  plate;  and  there  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  Bur- 
gess's Eidodendron,  pi.  25.  "  Pope's  Oak,  in  Binfield  Wood,  Windsor  Forest, 
has  the  words  *  Here  Pope  sang'  inscribed  upon  it.  Queen  Charlotte's 
Oak  is  a  very  beautiful  poUard,  of  prodigious  size,  which  stands  in  Windsor 
Forest,  in  an  elevated  situation,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  country  round 
Maidenhead.  It  was  a  favourite  tree  of  Queen  Charlotte's ;  and  George  IV. 
had  a  brass  plate  with  her  name  fixed  on  it."  (Amcen.  Quer.,  fol.  x. ;  and  Eid.$ 
pi.  26.)  Heme's  Oak,  in  Windsor  Park,  has  been  immortalised  by  Shakspeare; 
and  the  remains  of  its  trunk  were  lately  24  ft.  in  circumference.  Heme  was  a 
keeper  in  the  forest  some  time  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  hanged  him- 
self on  this  oak,  from  the  dread  of  being  disgraced  for  some  offence  which  he 
had  committed ;  and  his  ghost  was  believed  to  haunt  the  spot.  The  following 
account  of  this  tree  is  given  in  that  very  entertaining  work,  Jesse* t  Gleanings : 
"  The  next  interesting  tree,  however,  at  Windsor,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  identity,  is  the  celebrated  Heme's  Oak.  There  is,  indeed,  a  story  pre- 
valent in  the  neighbourhood  respecting  its  destruction.  It  was  stated  to  have 
been  felled  by  command  of  his  late  majesty,  George  III.,  about  fifty  years 
ago  (1784),  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  whole  story,  the  details  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon,  appeared  so  improbable,  that  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  inaccuracy  of  it,  and  have  now  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  unfounded.   Heme's  Oak  is  probably  still  stand- 
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fag;  at  least  there  is  a  tree  which  some  old  inhabitants  of  Windsor  consider 

as  such,  and  which  their  fathers  did  before  them-- the  best  proof,  perhaps,  of 

iu  identity.    In  following  the  footpath  which  leads  from  the  Windsor  road 

to  Queen  Adelaide's  Lodge,  in  the  Little 

Park,  about  half  way  on  the  right,  a  dead 

tree  (of  which  fig.  1588.  is  a  portrait)  may  be 

neen  close  to  an  avenue  of  elms.      This  is 

what  is  pointed  out  as  Heme's  Oak  ;   I  can 

almost  fancy  it  the  very  picture  of  death.   Not 

a  leaf,  not  a  particle  of  vitality  appears  about 

it.      The  hunter  must  have  blasted  it.      It 

stretches  out  its  bare  and  sapless  branches, 

like  the  skeleton  arms  of  some  enormous 

giant,  and  is  almost  fearful  in  its  decay.  None 

of  the  delightful  associations  connected  with 

it  have  however  vanished,  nor  is  it  difficult  to 

fancy  it  as  the  scene  of  Falstaff's  distress,  and 

the  pranks  of  the  '  Merry  Wives.'     Among 

many  appropriate  passages  which  it  brought 

to  my  recollection  .was  the  following :  — 


Its  spectral  branches  might  indeed  deter  many  from  coming  near  it, '  'twixt 
twelve  and  one.' 

"  The  footpath  which  leads  across  the  park  is  stated  to  have  passed  in  former 
times  close  to  Heme's  Oak.  The  path  is  now  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  and 
was  probably  altered  in  order  to  protect  the  tree  from  injury.     I  was  glad  to 


find  '  a  pit  hard  by,'  where  '  Nan  and  her  troop  of  fairies,  and  the  Welch  devil 
Evans,'  might  all  nave '  couch'd,'  without  being  perceived  by  the  '  fat  Windsor 
stag'  when  he  spake  like  '  Heme  the  hunter.     The  pit  above  alluded  to  has 


recently  had  a  few  thorns  planted  in  it,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  n_  . 
the  oak,  with  the  diversion  of  the  footpath,  seems  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
tree,  in  addition  to  the  traditions  respecting  it : — 

*,  Hut  Hsih  thl  huBUr, 


The  last  acorn,  I  believe,  which  was  found  on  Heme's  Oak  was  given 
late  Sir  David  Dundas  of  Richmond,  and  was  planted  by  him  on  his 
in  Wales,  where  it  now  flourishes,  and  has  a  suitable  inscripti 
have  reason  to  think  that  Sir  David  Dundas  never  entertained 
a  doubt  of  the  tree  I  have  referred  to  being  Heme's  Oak,  and 
he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining  it.  In  digging 
boles  near  the  tree  lately,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  pre- 
sent fence  round  it,  several  old  coins  were  found,  as  if  they 
had  been  deposited  there  as  future  memorials  of  the  interest 
this  tree  had  excited."  (Jetie't  Glean,  m  Nat.  Hill.,  3d  a., 
p.  117.)  By  others  another  tree  was  laid  to  be  Heme's  Oak, 
of  which  fie.  1599.  is  a  portrait  taken  from  nature  some  years  ago.  This  tree, 
which  no  longer  exists,  bad  been  in  a  decaying  state  for  more  than  half  a 
century  before  our  drawing  was  made. 

Buddnghamihire.  The  large  oak  at  Wootton  {fig.  1590.)  is,  probably,  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  England.  Its  trunk  measures  25  ft.  in  circumference  at  1  ft, 
from  the  ground ;  and  at  the  height  of  12  ft.  it  divides  into  four  large  limbs, 
the  principal  of  which  is  15  ft.  in  circumference.  It  is  above  90  ft.  high,  and 
covers  an  area  of  150  ft.  in  diameter  with  its  branches.  The  great  beauty 
of  this  tree  is  the  breadth  of  its  head,  occasioned  by  the  enormous  sice 
of  its  limbs ;  which  give*  it  so  completely  the  character  of  the  oak,  that 
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er  cduldeverfor  a 
moment  mistake  it 
for  any  other  tree. 
The  Chandos  Oak 
(see  Jig-  1601.,  in 
p.  1763.),  though 
it  has  nearly  as 
large  a  bead,  has 
more  the  charac- 
ter of  a  8[ 


theTibberton  Oak 
(see  fig.  1587.  in 
p.   17+5.),  though 

an  English  elm.  The  Wootton  Oak  has  all  the  attributes  of  beauty,  dignity, 
ami  majesty,  usually  given  to  the  oak  tree;  it  once  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
for  at  of  Bern  Wood,  which  was  a  favourite  hunting  ground  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  "  This  forest  was  at  that  time  infested  by  a  wild  boar,  which  was 
at  last  slain  by  a  huntsman  named  Nigel,  whom  the  king  rewarded  for  this 
service  bv  the  grant  of  some  lands,  to  be  held  by  a  horn ;  a  mode  of  livery 
common  in  those  days."  (Lauder's  Gilpin,  vol.  ii.  p.  09.)  This  horn  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  Aubrey  family,  to  whom  it  has  descended  by  the  female 
line  from  that  of  Nigel.  "  The  Chenies  Oak,"  Professor  Burnet  (Eidoden- 
drtm,  pi.  2.)  tells  us,  "  is  an  old  tree,  which  was  going  to  decay  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but,  a  farm-yard  being  established  in  its  vicinity,  it  has 
revived,  from  the  manure  having  sunk  down  to  its  roots,  and  has  now  several 
healthy  and  flourishing  branches.  Tradition  traces  it  beyond  the  Norman 
Conquest."  (Aman.  Quer.,  fol.  2.) 

Cheilare.  The  St.  Jamtfi  Chronicle,  No.  5038.,  states  that  an  oak  was  felled, 
a  few  days  before,  at  Morley  in  Cheshire,  which  produced  upwards  of  1000  ft. 
of  measurable  timber.  It  girted  48  ft.,  and  one  branch  contained  200ft.  of  solid 
timber.  Its  existence  could  be  traced  back  for  BOO  years ;  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  trees'  in  England.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  hollow  trunk  bad,  for  some  years  before  it  was  cut  down,  been  used  for 
housing  cattle.  It  is  said  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  once  dined  beneath 
its  shade.  {Mart.  MUl.,  art.  Quercus.)  The  Forest  of  Delamere,  in  this  county, 
contains  many  fine  oaks.  In  this  forest  "  Edelfleda,  a  Mercian  princess, 
founded  a  little  town  for  her  retirement,  which  obtained  the  title  of  the 
Happy  City.  The  site  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  the 
Forest."  (Gilpin.)  The  Combermere  Oaks,  at  Combermere  Abbey,  near  Nant- 
wich,  are  very  fine  old  trees.  One  of  these  (Q.  pedunculata)  is  7 1  ft.  high, 
and  the  trunk  girts  37  ft.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  another  (Q.  sessili- 
flora)  b  65  ft .  high,  and  has  a  trunk  28  ft.  in  circumference  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  latter  is  quite  hollow ;  and  the  inside,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a 
room,  will  hold  twelve  people.  Both  these  trees  were  described  as  old  trees 
when  the  abbey  and  demesne  were  granted  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Combermere,  Sir  G.  Cotton,  who  was  steward  of  the  household  to  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1633.  There  is  another  old  tree  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  which 
is  still  in  a  growing  state,  and  which  is  80  ft.  high,  girting  524  ft. ;  and  the  dia- 
meter of  the  bead  is  75  ft. 

Devoruhire.  The  Forest  of  Dartmoor  was  formerly  of  great  extent ;  and  in 
it,  at  Crockern  Tor,  was  the  seat  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Stannerics.  The 
forest  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  but  the  moor  still  extends  about  20  miles 
by  11  miles,  and- wolves  were  found  on  it  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  appearance  of  Dartmoor  is  rendered  very  picturesque,  from  the 
abrupt  eminences,  crowned  with  huge  piles  of  stones,  and  called  Tors,  which 
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are  found  in  different  parts  of  it.  Crockern  Tor,  which  we  have  mentioned 
above,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  and  is  thus  described  by  Car-' 
rington. — 

1  Not  Hw.yi  ihui 

H»vc  horo'd,  Crockem,  o'er  Ibi  letflea  nip 
The  illence  «nd  the  »olltiide  which  now 
OpprHHi  the  ormhM  nhiu ;  16r  I  •bud 
When  ana  the  blhen  of  tlie  forat  btld 
( A  a  Iron  nee)  the  pulhuneDt  thel  uve 
,      TtietbrettUw.    Y«  ktUUtcn,  auned 

The  TRwnhle  jpot,  where  limplj  chut. 

And  bnUblng  mountain  hreezs,  item]  j  ule 

Near  this  spot,  tradition  says,  were  anciently  some  old  oaks,  under  which 
the  Britons  held  their  courts  of  judicature  previously  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans ;  and  under  which  the  conference  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons' 
took  place,  after  which  the  latter  gave  up  the  kingdom,  and  retired  into 
Wales,     lite  oak  trees,  though  the  place  is  still  called  Wiseman's,  or  Welch- 
man's,  Wood,  have  long  since  been  cut  down,  though  there  are  Still  some 
huge  gnarled  stumps  amidst  loose  rocks  of  granite ;  and  on  their  decayed  tops, 
thorns,  brambles,  &c,  are  shooting  forth,  ttirmincal  together  a  most  grotesque 
appearance.  (See  Mart.  Mill.,  art.  Woods.)     These  distorted  and  stunted 
remains,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Borrer,  are  all  Q.  pedunculate;  and  some 
ides  may  be  formed  of  their  appearance  from  the  engraving  given  of  them  by 
Burt,  in  hb  notes  to  the  second  edition  of  Carrvigtolft  Dartmoor.     The  trees 
in  this  wood  are  now  none  of  them  above  7  ft.  high,  though  their  trunks  are 
more  than  10  ft.  in  circumference.     For  the  following  account  of  this  remark- 
able wood  we  are  indebted  to  W.  Borrer,  Esq. : — "Wistman's  Wood  is  still 
in  existence.     It  is  something  more  than  a  mde  north  of  Two-Bridges,  near 
the  centre  of  Dartmoor,  where  it  forms  a  narrow  stripe,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at' 
least  in  length,  along  the  western  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a 
mountain  brook,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  West  Dart.     On  the  ridge  of 
the  hill  are  the  Little  Bee  and  the  two  Longaford  Tors  (the  Great  Longaford 
being  a  building-place  of  the  raven);  and  the  Crockem  Tor,  interesting  to 
antiquaries,  is  on  a  lower  port  a  little  to  the  south-east.    A  few  of  the  trees 
are  scattered;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  packed,  as  it  were,  among  the 
low  blocks  of  granite  that  lie  in  abundance  on  the  hill  side;  the  gnarled  and 
twisted  stems  reclining  iri  the  spaces  between  the  rocks,  and  formed  into  an 
indistinguishable  mass  with  them  by  a  thick  mat  of  moBses  and  lichens,  of 
which  the  Anomodon  curd  pendulum,  bearing  its  very  rare  capsules  in  profu- 
sion, contributes  a  large  proportion.     I  did  not  observe  stems  of  any  large 
size,  but  they  display  incontestable  marks  of  great  antiquity.     The  branches 
rise  a  very  few  feet  above  the  rocks,  and 
their  twigs  are  very  short,  yet  I  found  on 
them  a  tolerably  vigorous  crop  of  leaves 
and  acorns."  (  W.  B.)   Mcnvy'ii  Oak  (Jig. 
1591.)  is  also  on  Dartmoor.     Our  en- 
graving is  taken-  from  a  drawing  (kindly 
lent  to  us  by  W.  Borrer,  Esq.)  which  was 
made  in  1833.     The  tree  (which  is  stag- 
headed)  is  about  50ft.  high;  the  trunk,  % 
which    is    27  ft.   in     circumference,   is  ' 
hollow,  and   it   has  held  nine    persons 
at  one  time.     This  oak   is  supposed 

to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  King  

John.  The  Flitton  Oak  (Jig.  1592.)  stands  singly  on  a  spot  where  three 
roads  meet,  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Morley,  in  the  parish 
of  North  Molton.  It  is  supposed  to  be  1000  years  old;  and,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  it  was  nearly  twice  its  present  height,  which  is  now  about 
45ft.  It  is  33ft.  in  circumference  at  about  1  ft.  from  the  ground;  and  at 
about  7  ft.  it  divides  into-eujht  enormous  limbs.    The  species  is  Q.  sessimldra. 
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The  Staple  Hill  Oak,  in  the  same 
county,  on  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  is  of  great  age, 
and  has  a  trunk  37  ft.  6  in.  in  cir- 
cumference. "  At  Weare  Gifford,  . 
there  in  a  curious  old  oak,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which,  at  1  ft.  from  ' 
the  ground,  U  27  ft.  9  in. ;  and  the 
head  of  which  coven  a  space  the 
diameter  of  which  is  93  ft.  The 
height  is  now  between  30  ft.  and 

40  ft. ;  but,  as  the  top  has  been  broken  off  by  storms,  this  affords  no  criterion 
si  to  its  original  height.  The  trunk  is  hollow  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  tree 
appears  some  centuries  older  than  any  other  near  it."    (E.) 

DorteUhire.  Not  far  from  Blandford,  Gilpin  observes,  there  "  stood  very 
lately  a  tree  known  by  the  name  of  Damory's  Oak.  About  five  or  six  centuries 
ago,  it  was  probably  in  a  state  of  maturity."  It  measured  66  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  the, -ground,  and  17ft.  above  it  was  16ft.  in  girt.  Aa  this  im- 
mense trunk  decayed,  it  became  hollow,  forming  a  cavity  15  ft.  wide,  and  17  ft. 
high,  capable  of  holding  80. men.  During  the  civil  wars,  and  till  after  the 
Restoration,  this  cave  was  inhabited  by  an  old  man,  who  sold  ale  in  it.  A 
violent  storm,  in  1 703,  greatly  injured  this  venerable  oak,  and  destroyed  many 
of  its  noblest  limbs ;  however,  40  years  after,  it  was  still  so  stately  a  ruin,  that 
some  of  its  branches  were  75  ft.  high,  and  extended  78  ft.  from  the  bole.  **  In 
1755,  when  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  fire-wood,  it  was  sold  for  14£"  (See 
HtttMnt't  Account  of  Dorielihirc,  vol.  i.,  with  a  print  of  the  (fee.)  In  this 
county  was  White  Hart  Forest,  so  called  from  Henry  III,  having  here  hunted 
a  beautiful  white  hart,  and  spared  its  life.  The  forest  was  afterwards  called 
Blackmoor;  and  Losel's  Wood,  mentioned  by  Gilbert  White  in  his  Hirtory  of 
Selborne,  which,  he  says,  was  on  the  Blackmoor  estate,  probably  formed  part 
of  it.  Host  of  the  oaks  in  this  grove  (Losel's  Wood)  were  of  peculiar  growth, 
and,  for  some  purposes,  of  great  value.  They  were  tall  and  taper,  like  firs ;  but 
standing  close  together,  they  had  very  small  heads,  only  a  little  brush,  without 
any  large  limbs.  Many  of  these  trees  were  60  ft.  long,  without  any  bough,  and 
only  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  smallest  end.  In  the  centre  of  this  grove  grew 
the  Raven  Oak, "  which,  though  shapely  and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  into 
a  large  excrescence  about  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  this  oak  a  pair  of 
ravens  had  fried  their  residence  for  such  a  series  of  years,  that  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  the  Raven  Tree.  Many  were  the  attempts  of  the 
neighbouring  youths  to  get  at  this  eyry  -.  the  difficulty  only  whetted  their 
inclinations;  and  each  was  ambitious  of  surmounting  the  arduous  task;  but, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted  out  so  in  their  way,  and  was  so 
far  beyond  their  grasp,  that  the  most  daring  lads  were  awed,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  undertaking  to  be  too  hazardous.  So  the  ravens  built  on  nest 
after  nest  in  perfect  security,  till  the  fatal  day  arrived  when  the  tree- was  to  be 
felled.  It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the  ravens  usually  sit;  and 
the  dam  was  upon  her  neat.  The  saw  was  applied  to  the  but ;  wedges 
were  inserted  in  the  opening;  the  woods  echoed  to  the  heavy  blows  of  the 
beetle  and  die  mallet,  and  the  tree  nodded  to  its  fail :  yet  still  the  dam  sate 
on.  At  last,  when  the  tree  gave  way,  the  bird  was  Sung  from  her  nest ;  and, 
though  her  maternal  affection  merited  a  better  fate,  she  was  whipped  by  the 
boughs  which  brought  her  dead  to  the  ground."    (Brown's  edit,  of  white' i 

Selborne,  p.  6.) 

The  Great  Oak  at  Stockbridge  stands  on  part  of  the  estate  of  Robert 
Gordon,  Eso^.,  of  Leweston,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  turnpike-road.  This 
oak,  though  it  has  stood  there  several  centuries,  is  in  perfect  health,  with  a 
well-formed  head.  The  trunk  is  22  ft.  in  circumference,  height  52  ft.,  and 
diameter  of  the  head  95  ft.  One  of  the  branches  has  been  broken  about  10  ft, 
from  the  bole,  apparently  many  years  ago;  and  the  extremity,  about  85ft.  or 
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30  ft.  from  the  tree,  now  lies  completely  buried  in  the  ground.  The  tree 
stands  singly  in  a  very  conspicuous  situation,  on  rising  ground,  and  attracts 
the  notice  of  travellers.  At  Melbury  Park,  there  is  an  old  oak,  called  Billy 
Wilkins,  which  is  50  ft.  high,  spreads  60  ft.,  and  has  a  trunk  8  ft.  high  before 
it  breaks  into  branches,  which  is  30  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  smallest  part, 
and  37  ft.  at  the  collar.  It  is  a  remarkably  gnarled  knotty  tree,  and  is  called 
by  Mitchell,  in  his  Dendrologid, "  as  curly,  surly,  knotty  an  old  monster  as  can 
be  conceived ;"  though  for  marble-grained  furniture,  he  adds,  it  would  sell  at 
a  guinea  per  foot. 

Essex,  The  Fairlop  Oak  stood  in  an  open  space  of  Hainault  Forest.  "The 
circumference  of  its  trunk,  near  the  ground,  was  48  ft. ;  at  3  ft.  high,  it  measured 
36ft.  round;  and  the  short  bole  divided  into  11  vast  branches,  not  in 
the  horizontal  manner  usual  in  the  oak,  but  rather  with  the  rise  that  is  more 
generally  characteristic  of  the  beech.  These  boughs,  several  of  which  were 
from  10ft.  to  12ft.  in  girt,  overspread  an  area  300ft.  in  circuit;  and  for 
many  years  a  fair  was  held  beneath  their  shade,  no  booth  of  which  was.  al- 
lowed to  extend  beyond  it.  This  celebrated  festival  owed  its  origin  to  the 
eccentricity  of  Daniel  Day,  commonly  called  '  Good  Day,'  wfco*  about  1720, 
was  wont  to  invite  his  friends  to  dine  with  him,  the  first  Friday  in  July,  on  beans 
and  bacon,  under  this  venerable  tree.  From  this  circumstance  becoming  known, 
the  public  were  attracted  to  the  spot;  and  about  1725  the  fair  above  mentioned 
was  established,  and  was  held  for  many  years  on  the  2d  of  July  in  each  year. 
Mr.  Day  never  failed  to  provide  annually  several  sacks  of  beans,  which  he 
distributed,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  bacon,  from  the  hollowed  trunk 
of  the  oak,  to  the  crowds  assembled.  The  project  of  its  patron  tended 
greatly,  however,  to  injure  his  favourite  tree ;  and  the  orgies  annually  cele- 
brated to  the  honour  of  the  Fairlop  Oak,  yearly  curtailed  it  of  its  fair  pro- 
portions. Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Forsyth's  composition  was  applied  to  the 
decayed  branches  of  this  tree,  to  preserve  it  from  future  injury ;  probably  by 
the  Hainault  Archery  Society,  who  held  their  meetings  near  it.  (Li/sons.) 
At  this  period,  a  board  was  affixed  to  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  tree,  with  this 
inscription :  —  "  All  good  foresters  are  requested  not  to  hurt  this  old  tree,  a 
plaster  having  been  lately  applied  to  his  wounds."  (See  Gent,  Mag.  for 
1793,  p.  792.  J  Mr.  Day  had  his  coffin  made  of  one  of  the  limbs  of  this  tree, 
which  was  torn  off  in  a  storm;  and,  dying  in  1767,  at  the  age  of  84, 
he  was  buried  in  it  in  Barking  churchyard.  The  persons  assembled  at  the 
fair  frequently  mutilated  the  tree;  and  it  was  severely  injured  by  some 
gipsies,  who  made  its  trunk  their  place  of  shelter.  But  the  most  fatal  injury 
it  received  was  in  1805,  from  a  party  of  about  sixty  cricketers,  who  had  spent 
the  day  under  its  shade,  and  'who  carelessly  left  a  fire '  burning  too  near  its 
trunk.  The  tree  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  about  eight  in  the  evening,  two 
hours  after  the  cricketers  had  left  the  spot ;  and,  though  a  number  of  persons, 
with  buckets  and  pails  of  water,  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  flames,  the 
tree  continued  burning  till  morning.  (Gent.  Mag.,  June,  1806,  p.  574.) 
"  The  high  winds  of  February,  1820,"  Professor  Burnet  informs  us,  "  stretched 
this  forest  patriarch  on  the  ground,  after  having  endured  the  storms  of  per- 
haps 1000  winters.  Its  remains  were  purchased  by  a  builder;  and  from  a 
portion  thereof  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  in  the  new  church,  St.  Pancras, 
were  constructed :  tney  are  beautiful  specimens  of  British  oak,  and  will  long 
preserve  the  recollection  of  this  memorable  tree."  (Amcen.  Quer.,fa\.  15.) 

In  Hatfield  Broad-Oak,  orTakely,  Forest,  near 
the  village  of  Hatfield,  stand  the  remains  of  an 
old  oak,  from  which  the  village  and  forest  derive 
their  name  of  Hatfield  Broad-Oak.  This  tree 
(fg.  1593.),  in  its  present  state,  measures  42  ft.  in 
circumference  at  the  base ;  but,  in  1813,  before  a 
large  portion  of  the  bark  fell  in,  it  was  upwards  of 
60  ft.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  stag- 
headed  trees,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  com*  1593 
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parative  shortness  of  their  trunk  and  branches,  when  compared  with 
amazing  strength  and  thickness.,  The  exact  age  of  this  tree  is  not  known; 
but  it  cannot  be  less  than  seven  or  eight  centuries.  (See  Young'*  Essex, 
vol.  ii.  p.  136.) 

The  Hempstead  Oak,  near  Saffron  Walden,  is  a  pollard  of  great  age,  and 
has  a  trunk  from  60  ft.  to  53  ft.  in  circumference. 

Flintshire.  The  Shordlev  Oak  (fig.  1594.,  from  a 
drawing  sent  to  us  by  W.  Bowman,  Esq.)  is  a  magni- 
ficent ruin.  It  is  evidently  of  very  great  age,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  some  time  struck  with  lightning. 
It  is  quite  hollow ;  and  its  bare  and  distorted  branches 
have  completely  the  air  of  a"  blasted  tree."  Its  cir- 
cumference, at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  40  ft.;  and  at 
5ft.,  33ft.  9 in.     It  is  51  ft.  high. 

Gloucestershire.  The  most  celebrated  oak  in  this 
cpunty  was  the  Boddington  Oak.  This  tree  grew  in 
a  piece  of  rich  grass  land,  called  the  Old  Orchard  \8to* 

Ground,  belonging  to  Boddington  Manor  Farm,  lying  near  the  turnpike 
road  between  Cheltenham  and  Tewkesbury,  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester. 
The  sides  of  the  trunk  were  more  upright  than  those  of  large  trees  generally; 
and  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  measured  54  ft.  in  circumference.  The 
trunk  began  to  throw  out  branches  at  about  12ft.  from  the  ground;  and 
the  total  length  of  the  tree  was  45  ft.  In  1783,  its  trunk  was  formed  into  a 
room,  which  was  wainscoted.  Marshall,  writing  in  that  year,  states  that 
it  appeared  to  have  been  formerly  furnished  with  lam  arms,  but  that  then 
the  largest  limb  extended  only  24  ft.  from  the  bole.  The  trunk,  he  adds, "  is 
"  about  12  ft.  in  diameter ;  and  the  greatest  height  of  the  branches,  bv  estima- 
tion, 45  ft.  The  stem  is  quite  hollow,  being,  near  the  ground,  a  perfect  shell, 
and  forming  a  capacious  well-sized  room,  which  at  the  floor  measures,  one 
way,  more  than  16  ft.  in  diameter.  The  hollowness,  however,  contracts  up- 
wards, and  forms  itself  into  a  natural  dome,  so  that  no  light  is  admitted  except 
at  the  door,  and  at  an  aperture,  or  window,  at  the  side.  It  is  still  perfectly 
alive  and  fruitful,  having  this  year  ( 1783)  a  fine  crop  of  acorns  upon  it.  It  is 
observable  in  this  (as  we  believe  it  is  in  most  old  trees),  that  its  leaves  are 
remarkably  small ;  not  larger,  in  general,  than  the  leaves  of  the  hawthorn." 
(PL  and  Rur.  Or.%  ii.  p.  300.)  This  oak  was  burnt  down,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  in  1790;  and  in  1807  there  was  only  a  small  part  of  its  trunk  remain- 
ing, which  had  escaped  the  fire.  (See  RudgeU  Survey  of  Gloucestershire, 
p.  242.) 

At  Razies  Bottom,  near  Ashwick,  says  Professor  Burnet,  were  growing,  a 
few  years  ago,  three  fine  oaks,  called  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  King  Oak  was  28  ft.  8  in.  in  circumference  at  the  collar ;  and 
about  18  ft.  as  the  average  girt  to  the  height  of  30  ft.,  where  the  trunk  began 
to  throw  out  branches.  The  Queen  Oak,  which  girted  34  ft.  at  the  base,  had 
a  clear  cylindrical  stem  of  30  ft.  high,  and  16  ft.  in  circumference  all  the  way; 
bearing  two  tree-like  branches,  each  extending  40  ft.  beyond  the  bole,  and 
girting  at  the  base  8  ft. ;  containing  in  all  680  ft.  of  measurable  timber.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  had  a  clear  trunk,  25  ft.  high,  averaging  14  ft.  in  girt. 

Hampshire.  Gilpin  gives  the  following  account  of  some  celebrated  trees  in 
the  New  Forest.  The  first  of  these  was  the  tree  near  which  William  Rufus 
was  slain,  and  from  which,  according  to  the  legend,  a  druid  warned  him,  some 
years  previously,  of  his  fete:—"  Leland  tells  us,  and  Camden  after  him,  that 
the  death  of  Rufus  happened  at  a  place  called  Througham,  near  which  a 
chapel  was  erected."  The  chapel  has  perished,  and  the  very  name  of  the 
place  is  not  now  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  the  New  Forest.  The 
tree  has  also  decayed ;  but,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  spot,  a  triangular  stone  was  erected  on  it  by  Lord  Dela- 
ware, who  lived  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  lodges ;  on  the  three  sides  of 
which  were  the  following  inscriptions  : — "  Here  stood  the  oak  tree  on  which 
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an  arrow,  shot  by  8ir  Walter  Tyrrell  at  a  stag,  glanced  and  struck  King 
William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  on  the  breast,  of  which  stroke  he  instantly 
died,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1100."  "King  William  II.  being  thus  slain, 
was  laid  in  a  cart  belonging  to  one  Purkess,  and  drawn  from  hence  to  Win- 
chester, and  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city."  "  That  the  spot 
where  an  event  so  memorable  happened  might  not  hereafter  be  unknown, 
this  stone  was  set  up  by  John  Lord  Delaware,  who  has  seen  the  tree  growing 
in  this  place,"  (Gilpin  $  Forest  Seen.,  i.  p.  167.)  This  stone  was  erected  in 
1745 ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  the  oak  was  paled  round 
by  that  monarch's  command,  in  order  to  its  preservation.  This  tree  appears  to 
have  blossomed  at  Christmas,  like  the  Cadenham  Oak,  mentioned  below. 

The  Cadenham  Oak,  about  three  miles  from  Lyndhurst,  is  another  of  the 
remarkable  trees  of  the  New  Forest.  This  tree,  which  buds  every  year  at 
Christmas,  is  mentioned  by  Camden.  "  Having  often  heard  of  this  oak," 
says  Gilpin,  "  I  took  a  ride  to  see  it  on  the  29th  of  December,  1781.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  among  several  other  oaks,  surrounded  by  a  little  forest 
stream,  winding  round  a  Jinoll  on  which  they  stood.  It  is  a  tall  straight 
plant,  of  no  great  age,  and  apparently  vigorous,  except  that  its  top  has  been 
injured,  from  which  several  branches  issue  in  the  form  of  pollard  snoots.  It 
was  entirely  bare  of  leaves,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  when  I  saw  it,  and  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  other  oaks  in  its  neighbourhood;  except  that  its 
bark  seemed  rather  smoother,  occasioned,  I  apprehended,  only  by  frequent 
climbing.  Having  had  the  account  of  its  early  budding  confirmed  on  the  spot, 
I  engaged  one  Michael  Lawrence,  who  kept  the  White  Hart,  a  small  alehouse 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  send  me  some  of  the  leaves  to  Vicar's  Hill  as  soon 
as  they  should  appear.  The  man,  who  had  not  the  least  doubt  about  the 
matter,  kept -his  word,  and  sent  me  several  twigs  on  the  5th  of  January,  1782, 
a  few  hours  after  they  had  been  gathered.  The  leaves  were  fairly  expanded, 
and  about  I  in.  in  length.  From  some  of  the  buds  two  leaves  had  unsheathed 
themselves,  but,  in  general,  only  one."  (For,  Seen.,  i.  p.  171.)  One  of  the 
young  trees  raised  from  this  oak  at  Bulstrode  was  not  only  in  leaf,  but  had 
its  flower  buds  perfectly  formed,  on  December  21*  1781 ;  so  that  this  property 
of  coming  early  into  leaf  had  been  communicated  to  its  offspring.  "  The 
early  spring  of  the  Cadenham  Oak,"  Gilpin  continues,  "  is  of  very  short  du- 
ration. The  buds,  after  unfolding  themselves,  make  no  further  progress,  but 
immediately  shrink  from  the  season,  and  die.  The  tree  continues  torpid,  like 
other  deciduous  trees,  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  vegetates 
again  in  the  spring,  at  the  usual  season."  When  "  in  full  leaf  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  it  appeared,  both  in  its  form  and  foliage,  exactly  like  other  oaks.'9 
(Ibid.,  p.  174.)  Another  tree,  with  the  same  property  of  early  germination, 
has  been  found  near  the  spot  where  Rufus's  monument  stands.  This  seems 
to  authenticate  Camden's  account  of  the  death  of  that  prince ;  for  he  speaks 
of  the  premature  vegetation  of  the  tree  against  which  Tyrrell's  arrow 
glanced;  and  this  may  be  one  of  its  descendants.  (See  Camden9 $  Account  of 
the  New  Forest.) 

The  Bentley  Oak,  in  Holt  Forest,  according  to  a  letter  from  R.  Mareham, 
Esq.,  in  the  Bath  Society's  Papers,  was,  in  1759,  34  ft.  in  circumference  at 
7  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  was  found,  20  years  afterwards  (viz.  in  1778),  to 
have  increased  only  half  an  inch.  Mr.  Marsham  accounts  for  taking  the 
measure  so  far  from  the  ground,  by  mentioning  that  there  was  an  excres- 
cence about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high/which  would  have  rendered  the  measure  unfair. 
At  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Gilpin  observes,  there  was,  some  years  ago,  u  a  very 
extraordinary  instance  of  vegetation.  The  main  stem  of  an  oak  arose  in 
contact  with  a  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  entire,  and  extended  one  of  its 
principal  limbs  along  the  summit  of  it.  This  limb,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  parent  tree,  finding  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  in  which  there  might 
probably  be  some  deposit  of  soil,  shot  a  root  through  it  into  the  earth. 
Thence  shooting  up  again  through  another  part  of  the  wall,  it  formed  a  new 
stem,  as  large  as  the  original  tree;  and  from  this  proceeded  another  horizontal 
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branch  like  the  former.  In  a  great  storm,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1781,  both 
the  wall  and  the  tree  were  blown  down  together."  (Gilpin.) 

Mr.  South,  in  the  Bath  Society  Papert,  tells  us  that  in  the  New  Forest  there 
was  an  oak,  which  was  felled  in  1768,  called  the  Langley  Oak,  the  trunk  of 
which,  after  it  was  cut  down  and  barked,  measured  36  £  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  18ft.  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  80  ft.,  which  was  the  length  of 
the  bole.  The  head  was  all  knees  and  crooks,  and  the  branches  extended 
about  40  ft.  from  the  tree  on  every  side.  The  timber  was  perfectly  sound,  and 
the  tree  was  in  a  growing  state  when  it  was  cut  down. 

IiU  of   Wight.     Nunwell   Park  affords  examples  of  several  oaks  which 
are  supposed  to  have  flourished,  where  the;  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  at  the 
time  the  grant  of  the  park  was  made  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  ances- 
tor of  Sir  William  Oglander,  one  of  the  Norman  in- 
vaders, and  from  whose  family  the  possession  has  never  , 
lapsed.  (Aman.  Qua-.,  fol.  18.)  .; 

Hertjhrdikire.  The  Moccas  Park  Oak  (J!g.l595.),' 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  is  36  ft.  in  girt  at  3ft.  from 
the  ground.  It  is  bollow  in  the  trunk;  but  its  head, 
though  much  injured  by  time  and  storms,  is  bushy  and 
leafy.  15M 

Hn-tfordthhc.    The  Great  Oak,  at  Panshanger  (Jig.  1596.),  growing  on  the 
estate  of  Earl  Cowper,  is,  as  Strutt  observes,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  oak  tree 
in  its  prime.     Though  upwards  of  250  years  old,  and 
thougn  it  has  been  called  the  Great  Oak  for  more 
than  a  century,  it  yet  appears  "  even  now  to  have 
scarcely  reached  its  meridian  :  the  waving  lightness  of 
its  feathery  branches,  dipping  down  to  the  very  ground, 
the  straightness  of  its  stem,  and  the  redundancy  of  its 
foliage,  give  it  a  character  the  opposite  of  antiquity,  j 
and  fit  it  for  the  sequestered  and  cultivated  pleasure-  * 

Kunds  in  which  it  stands."  (Sylv,  Brit.,  p.  7.)     The 
re  oak  near  Theobald's,  commonly  called  Goff's 
Oak, is  32ft.  in  circumference  close  to  the  ground. 

It  gives  its  name  to  an  inn  close  by,  from  the  door  of  which  it  assumes  a 
most  imposing  appearance.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there  is  the  figure  of  this 
oak,  and  stuck  thereon  the  following  printed  account:  —  "This  tree  .was 
planted  a.  d.  1066,  by  Sir  Theodore  Godfrey,  or  Ooffby,  who  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror."  (See  Jman.  Qver.,  fol.  18.) 

Kent.     There  are  three  fine  oaks  at  Fredville,  in  the  parish  of  Newington, 
in  this  county.     The  Majesty  Oak  (fig.  1597.),  at  8  ft.  from  ground,  exceeds 
88  ft.  in  girt ;  and  it  contains  above  1 400  ft.  of  timber.    Stately 
(Jig.  1598.)  has  a  clear  stem  70  ft.  high,  and  18  ft.  in  girt  at 
4  ft.  from  the  ground.  Beauty 
is  not  so  high,  and  is  only    ' 
16ft.  in  girt  at  4ft.  from  the 
S ground.     Fisher's  Oak,  about 
1 7  miles  from  London,  on  the  — 
Tunbridge  Road,  is  said  by  * 
Martyn  to  have  been  of  enor- 
mous bulk.    The  part  of  the  * 
1597  trunk  now  remaining  is  24  ft.    . 

in  compass.  When  King  James  made  a  progress  that  way. 
a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  bis  scholars, 
dressed  in  oaken  garlands,  came  out  of  this  tree  in  treat.  \5»9 

numbers,  and  entertained  the  king  with  an  oration.  There  is  a  tradition  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  that  13  men,  on  horseback,  were  once  sheltered  within  this 
tree.  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  Oak,  at  Penshurst  (fig.  1599.),  is  thus  mentioned 
by  Ben  Jonson  :  — 

"  That  taller  lm,  of  which  the  mil  wu  HI 
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A  report  existing  that  this  tree  bad  been  cut  down, 
we  wrote  to  Lard  De  L'lele  on  the  subject,  and 
are  informed  by  His  Lordship  that  the  tree  is  in 
nearly  the  same  state  as  when  drawn  by  Strutt 
(from  whose  plate  our  Jig.  1509.  is  a  reduced 
copy),  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  a  large 
bough.      The    circumference,   at  3ft.  from   the 

Kiind,  is  30  ft.      Lord  De  L'lele  adds  that  he 
no  doubt  "  that  the  date  of  the  tree  is  anterior 
to  the  birth  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  although  it  is  l599 

certain  that  this  oak  (which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Bear's  Oak,  from  the 
family  bearings)  is  the  one  alluded  to  by  Waller." 

MerUmeUuhire.  The  Nannau  Oak,  which  was  blown  down  in  1813,  measured 
27  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  and  had  for  centuries  been  celebrated  among  the 
Welsh  as  the  Hobgoblin's  Hollow  Tree,  "  Dderwn  Ceubren  yr  Ellyll."  This 
celebrated  tree  was  also  known  by  the  names  of  the  Spirit's  Blasted  Tree, 
and  the  Haunted  Oak.  The  legend  respecting  it  is,  that  Howel  Sele,  a 
Welsh  chieftain,  and  Lord  of  Nannau,  was  privately  slain  in  a  bunting 
quarrel  by  his  cousin  Owen  Olendower,  and  his  friend  Maddoc,  The  body, 
in  which  fife  was  not  yet  extinct,  was  hidden  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  this  tree 
by  the  murderers.  Owen  returned  in  haste  to  his  stronghold,  Qlendewwrdry. 
Howel  was  sought  for,  but  in  vain;  and,  though  groans  and  hollow  sounds 
were  heard  proceeding  from  the  tree,  no  one  thought  of  looking  in  it.  After 
a  lapse  of  years,  Owen  Olendower  died,  and  on  his  deathbed  enjoined  his 
companion  Maddoc  to  reveal  the  truth  !  he  did  so,  and  the  skeleton  of  Howel 
was  discovered  upright  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  still,  according  to  the 
legend,  grasping  a  rusty  sword  b  its  bony  hand.  A  ballad  on  this  subject, 
by  Mr.  Warrington,  is  printed  in  the  notes  to  Scott's 
Marmioa.  This  celebrated  oak  "stood  on  the  estate  of  * 
Sir  Robert  Williams  Vaughan,  of  Nannau  Park,  who,  after  J 
its  fall,  had  a  variety  of  utensils  manufactured  from  its 
wood,  which  was  of  a  beautiful  dark  colour,  approaching'  to 
ebony  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Dolgelly  that  doei 
not  contain  an  engraving  of  this  venerable  tree,  framed  it 
its  wood."  (Sal.  Mag.,  1832,  p.  50.)  Fig.  1600.  is  a  re 
daced  copy  of  the  engraving  of  this  tree  in  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  which  is  there  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  ■" 
drawing  made  of  it  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  only  a  few 
hours  before  it  fell. 

MiddUiex.     The  Chandos  Oak  {.Jig.  1601.}  stands  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
at  Michendon  House,  near  Southgate,  and  is  about  60  ft.  high.     The  head 
covers  a  space  the  diameter  of 
which  measures  about  116ft.; 
the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground,  is  18  ft.  3  in. 
It  has  no  large  limbs;  but,  when 
in    full    foliage,   "  its  boughs   , 
bending    to    the    earth,  with  ,'_ 
almost  artificial  regularity  of 
form,  and  equidistance  from 
each  other,  give  it  the  appear-  '. 
ance  of  a  gigantic  tent.       It 
forms,  indeed,  "  a  magnificent 
living  canopy,  impervious  to  the  day."  (Strutt.) 

Norfolk.  The  Merton  Oak  {Jig.  1602.)  stands  on  the  estate  of  Lord  WaJ. 
singham.  It  is  66  ft.  high,  and,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  circumference 
of  the  trunk  is  63  ft.  2  in.;  at  I  ft.  it  is  46  ft.  1  in.;  the  trunk  is  18  ft.  6  in.  to 
the  fork  of  the  branches ;  the  largest  limb  is  18ft.,  and  the  second  16  ft.  in 
circumference.     The  Winfarthing Oak  is  70ft.  in  circumference;  the  trunk 
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Siiite  hollow,  and  the  cavity  large  enough  to  '■  - 

old  at  least  30  persona.     An  arm  was  blown 

off  in  1811,  which  contained  8  waggon  loads 

of  wood.  (Am**.  Quer.,  fol.  14.)     A  drawing 

of  this  tree,  of  which  A>.  1603.  ta  a  copy,  was 

sent  to  na  by  Samuel  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Whit-  J 

tington,  near  Stoke  Perry,  Norfolk,  acconv  5 

pamed  by  the  following  observations  :  —  "  Of    ' 

the  age  of  this  remarkable  tree  I  regret  to  be 

unable  to  give  any  correct  data.     It  is  said  to 

have  been  called  the  '  Old  Oak'  at  the  tune 

of  William  the  Conqueror,  but  upon  what 

authority  I  could  never  learn.     Nevertheless, 

the  thing  ia  not  impossible,  if  the  ■peculations 

of  certain  writers  on  the  age  of  trees  be  at  all  c 

hia  letters  to  the  Bath  Society  (vol.  *.),  calculates  that  an  oak  tree  47  ft.  in 

circumference  cannot  be  leaa  than  1500  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Maraham  calcu- 
late* the  Bentley  Oak,  from  in  girting  3+ ft.,  to  be  the  same  age.     Now,  an 

inscription  on  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  Winfarthing 

Oak  gives  lis  the  following  as  its  dimensions :  — "  This    ' 

oak,  in  circumference,  at  the  extremities  of  the  r 

ia  70  ft.;  in  the  middle,  40  ft.  1820."    Now,  I  see  no 

reason,  if  the  site  of  the  rind  is  to  be  any  criterion  of 

age,  why  the  Winfarthing  should  not,  at  least,  equal  the 

Bentley  Oak;  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  upwards  of  TOO  ~ 

years  old  at  the  Conquest ;  an  age  which  might  very  well 

Justify  its  then  title  of  the  '  Old  Oak.'    It  is  now  a  mere  shell  —  a  mighty 

ruin,  bleached  to  a  snowy  white ;  but  it  is  magnificent  in  its  decay ;  and  1  do 
wonder  much  that  Mr.  Strutt  should  have  omitted  it  in  his  otherwise  satis- 
factory list  of  tree  worthies.  The  only  mark  of  vitality  it  exhibits  is  on  the 
south  side,  where  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  sends  forth  the  few  branches  shown 
in  the  drawing,  which  even  now  occasionally  produce  acorns,  ft  is  said  to 
be  very  much  altered  of  late;  but  I  own  I  did  not  think  so  when  I  saw  it 
about  a  month  ago  (May,  1836);  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  veteran  ia  of 
more  than 40  years'  standing;  an  important  portion  of  my  life,  but  a  mere 
span  of  its  own."  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  586.) 

Northamptomhire.  This  county  is  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  are  said 
to  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  build  more  than  twice  the  number  of  ships 
which  now  compose  the  British  navy.  There  are,  also,  a  great  number  of  old 
trees  in  this  county;  probably  because  the  inland  situation  of  it  rendered  the 
conveyance  of  timber  to  the  coast  too  expensive.  Some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  these  trees  stood  in  Yardley  Chase,  which  was  once  a  part  of  SeJcey 
Forest,  though  it  has  been  lone  disforested,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton.  In  Haylev's  Life  and  Pmthnmoui  Writings  of 
William  Cooper,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  there  is  an  interesting 
poetic  fragment,  entitled  "  Yardley  Oak,"  of  which  the  following  explanation 
is  given  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson, a  kinsman  of  the  poet: — "Among  our  dear 
Cowper's  papers,  I  found  the  following  memorandum:  —  *  Yardley  Oak,  in 
girt,  feet  82,  inches  6|.  The  oak  at  Yardley  Lodge,  feet  28,  inches  5.'  As 
to  the  Yardley  Oak,  it  stands  in  Yardley  Chase,  where  the  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton has  a  fine  seat  [Castle  Ashby].  It  was  a  favourite  walk  of  our  dear 
Cowper;  and  he  once  carried  me  to  see  that  oak.  I  believe  it  is  five  miles,  at 
least,  from  Weston  Lodge.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  tree,  perfectly  sound,  and 
stands  in  an  open  part  of  the  chase,  with  only  one  or  two  others  near  it,  so  as 
to  be  seen  to  advantage.  With  respect  to  the  oak  at  Yardley  Lodge,  that  is 
quite  in  decay  ;  a  pollard,  and  almost  hollow.  I  took  an  excrescence  from 
it  in  the  year  179)  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Cowper  told  me  it  is  said  to 
have  been  an  oak  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  This  latter  oak  is  in  the 
road  to  the  former,  but  not  above  half  so  far  from  Weston  Lodge,  being 
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only  just  beyond  Killick  and  Dinglederry.     Thia  ia  all  I  can  tell  you  about 
the  oaks:   they  were  old  acquaintances,  and  great  favourites,  of  the  bard. 
How  rejoiced  I  am  to  hear  that  be  has  immortalised 
one  of  them  in  blank  verse!     Where  could  these  161 
lines  be  bid  ?    Till  this  very  day,  I  never  heard  of  their    < 
existence,  nor  suspected  of  it.     (Sec  Monthly  Semeut    .,  • 

for  July  1804,  p.  2+9.)  The  noble  oaks,  Gog  and  Magog  j> 
(Jtgt.  160*.  and  1605.),  stand  in  the  same  demesne,  and  1 
are  also  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  * 
through  whose  kindness  they  were  measured  for  us,  in 
August,  1836,  by  Mr.  Munro,  Ilia  Lordship's  forester.  - 
"  Gog  is  a  straight  handsome  tree,  measuring,  at  1  ft. 

from  the  ground,  33  ft  1  in.,  and  at  6  ft.,  88  ft.  5  in.,  in  circumference.     The 
height  is  72  ft.,  and  tbe  diameter  of  the  head  83  ft.  1  in.     Magog  is  4*  ft.  fl  in. 
in  circumference  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  30  ft.  7  in.  at  6  ft.     It  is  66  ft. 
8  in.  high,  and  tbe  head  is  78  ft.  in  diameter.    The 
form  of  the  head  in  both  trees  it  irregular  and  much 
dilapidated,  particularly  that  of  Magog.    Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  the  original  head  by  the  ' 
fact,  that,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  tbe  branches  ex-  , 
tended  horizontally  57  ft.  from  the  bole  of  the  tree.  ~ 
Great  part  of  this  branch  is  now  broken  off.    The 
trunk  of  Magog  is  much  thicker,  in  proportion  to  the 
general  sire  of  the  tree,  than  that  of  Gog,  and  it  is 
not  so  straight :  indeed,  Magog  '  wreathes  bis  old 
fantastic  roots  so  high,'  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  trunk.     Both  trees  are  still  in  a  growing  state,  and, 
though  they  have  many  dead  branches,  are  yet  nearly  covered  every  year  with 

l„iA...  j r„i "    «.  .i 1 — :...  -r.ime  0f  tne  living  branches, 

t  year's  wood  to  be  about 
3}  in. j  and  from  one  of  the  excrescences  (commonly  called  warts)  on  the 
trunk  of  Magog  he  took  a  one  year's  shoot  12in.  long.  Both  the  trees  are 
of  the  same  species  (U.  peduncul&ta).  Mr.  Munro  adds  that  he  does  not 
think  that  Mr.  Stratt  has  done  justice  to  Magog  {Jig-  1604.),  which,  he  says,  is 
quite  as  vigorous  a  tree,  and  nearly  as  large,  as  Gog  ( Jig.  1605.).  Cowper's 
Oak,  or  Judith,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  a  legend  that  it  was  planted  by 
Judith,  the  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  "  stands  close  by  the  side  of  the 
principal  carriage  drive  round  Yardley  Chase,  and  must  have  been  a  favourite 
with  Cowper  on  account  of  its  grotesque  figure,  rather  than  from  its  sise  or 
beauty.  Like  many  other  old  oak  tree*  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  exhibits  a  huge 
misshapen  mass  of  wood,  swelling  out,  here  and  there,  in  large  warty  tumours. 
Its  girt,  at  1ft.  from  the  ground,  is  30  ft.,  and  at  6(L,  24ft.  1  m.;  height,  31  ft.; 
diameter  of  the  head,  36  ft. ;  length  of  last  summer's  young  wood,  7  in.,  8  in., 
and  10  in."  The  trunk  leans  so  much  to  the  south,  Mr.  Munro  informs  us, 
"  as  almost  to  admit  of  a  person  walking  up,  with  very  little  aid  from  the 
hands,  to  the  point  where  the  branches  diverge;  or,  I  rather  should  say,  to 
the  point  from  which  the  branches  did  diverge,  which  may  be  about  13  ft, 
from  the  ground.  Here  the  remains  of  three  huge  branches  are  seen  extend- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  to  the  length  of  about  10ft.  or  12ft.  from  tbe 
trunk.  Not  a  vestige  of  bark  is  upon  them,  they  are  quite  hollow,  and,  in 
some  parts,  half  of  this  crust  has  wasted  away.  On  the  south  side,  the  trunk 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  cleft  down  the  middle,  from  top  to  bottom ; 
here  is  an  aperture,  or  doorway,  9  ft.  high,  2J  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  S  ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  which  admits  the  visitor  into  the  interior,  or  chamber,  an 


apartment  extending  from  north  to  south  6ft.  6  in,  and  from  east  t< 
in  one  place,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  in  another  place.  The  remaining  crust  < 
b  but  a  few  inches  thick  in  some  places ;  the  wood,  although  it  has  been 


dead  probably  for  centuries,  retains  an  astonishing  degree  of  hardness,  and  is 
thickly  perforated  by  insects.    There  are  only  ten  live  boughs  in  the  head,  all 
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which  are  of  small  dimensions,  and  apparently  of  very  recent  growth ;  the 
longest,  probably,  would  not  measure  8  in.  in  circumference.  Visitors  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  out  and  carrying  away  small  blocks  or  slices  of  the 
sounder  part  of  the  wood  as  relics,  or  to  manufacture  into  snuffboxes ;  to  prevent 
these  depredations,  Lord  Northampton  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  painted 
on  a  board,  and  nailed  to  the  tree: — '  Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  poet  Cowper,  the  Marquess  of  Northampton  is  particularly  desirous  of  pre- 
serving this  oak:*  since  which,  very  little  damage  has  been  done."  The 
Salcey  Forest  Oak  (Jig.  1606.)  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
describes  as  "  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sylvan  ruins 
that  can  be  met  with  any  where."  It  is  supposed  to 
be  above  1500  years  old ;  and  its  trunk  is  so  decayed, 
as  to  form  a  complete  arch,  which  is  14  ft.  8  in.  high, 
and  29  ft.  in  circumference,  inside.  The  tree  is  33  ft. 
3  in.  high,  and  about  47  ft.  in  circumference  on  the 
outside  near  the  ground.  (Strutt.)  This  fine  ruin  is  still 
standing;  and,  though  it  has  latterly  become  much 
wasted,  it  annually  produces  a  crop  of  leaves  and  acorns. 
At  Pilckley,  in  this  county,  there  was  formerly  an  old  oak,  a  large  fork  in 
which  had  been  the  resting  place  of  a  pair  of  ravens  for  several  generations ; 
and  near  Benefield  there  is  a  large  stone  set  up,  with  an  inscription  on  it, 
"  Near  this  place  stood  Bocawse  Oak."  (Gent.  Mag.t  Dec.  1791,  p.  179.) 

Nottinghamshire.    The  most  remarkable  oaks  In  this  county  are  those  in 

the  Duke  of  Portland's  park  at  \Velbcck ;  an  excellent  account  of  which  was 

published  by  Major  Hayman  Rooke,  in  1790.    The 

Duke's  Walkingstick  (./Sg.1607.),  the  first  mentioned 

of  these  trees,  was,  in  1790,  1 1 1  ft.  6  in.  high,  the 

trunk  rising  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  6  in.  before  it 

formed  a  head.    The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at 

the  ground,  was  21ft.;  and  at  3  ft.  high,  14  ft.    This 

tree,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Mearns,  the  duke's 

gardener,  "  was  cut  down  soon  after  Major  Rooke 

published  his  description  of  it;  but  there  is  an  oak 

at  Welbeck,  called  the  Young  Walkingstick,  about 

110  years  old,  as  clean  nearly,  and  as  straight,  as  the 

mast  of  a  ship ;  and  as  perpendicular  as  if  grown  to  a 

plumb-line.   It  is  about  95  ft.  high ;  or,  the  woodman 

thinks,  if  nicely  measured,  it  is  quite  100  ft.,  and 

girts;  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  5  ft."      The  Two 

Porters  are  on  the  north  side  of  Welbeck  Park. 

They  are  called  the  Porters,  from  a  gate  having  been 

formerly  between  them.    The  height  of  the  Large 

Porter,  in  1790,  was  98  ft.  3  in. ;  but  it  is  now  ( 1 837) 

only  75  ft.    The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  the 

surface  of  the  ground,  is  38  ft. ;  and  at  3  ft.,  27  ft. : 

the  extent  of  the  branches  is  93  ft.  The  Little  Porter, 

in  1790,  was  88  ft.  high,  but  is  now  only  74  ft. ;  the  circumference,  at  the  ground, 

is  34  ft. ;  and  at  3  ft.  high,  27  ft.    "  At  some  far  distant  period,"  continues  Mr. 

Mearns, "  they  have  been  spreading,  lofty,  and  noble  trees ;  and,  as  well  as 

many  others  at  Welbeck,  they  are  still  grand  in  decay."   Another  remarkable 

oak  at  Welbeck,  mentioned  by  Major  Rooke,  was  called  the  Seven  Sisters, 

from  its  having  anciently  had  seven  trunks  issuing  from  a  stool.    These  trunks 

were  all  nearly  of  the  same  height;  and  the  tallest,  in  1790,  measured  88  ft. 

7  in.    The  Gamekeeper's  Tree  is  quite  hollow,  and  is  remarkable  for  having, 

notwithstanding,  a  flourishing  and  vigorous  head.    "  In  this  tree,"  says 

Major  Rooke, "  the  gamekeeper  secretes  himself  when  he  shoots  the  deer; 

and  there  are  small  apertures  on  the  side  opposite  the  entrance  for  his  gun : 

on  the  inside  is  cut  the  date,  1711."     The  Greendale  Oak  {fig.  1608.,  from 

Struts  and  fig.  1609.,  from  Hunter's  Evelyn)  has  long  been  a  very  celebrated 
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tree,  and  is  probably  but  little  altered  during  the  last  century. 
The  difference  between  the  two  engravingis  of  it  was  so  great , 
that  we  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  tree  j  and  we  have  been  informed  by  His  Grace, 
that  Major  Rooke's  portrait  still  affords  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  it,  "In  172*,  a  roadway  was  cut  through  its  vene-  - 
rable  trunk,  higher  than  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  sufficiently  capacious  to  permit  a  carriage  and  four  horses  to  pass  through 
it."  (Strutti  Nylva.)  The  dimensions  of'this  tree  are  thus  given  by  Major 
Hookc :  — «  Circumference  of  the  trunk  above  the  arch,  35  ft.  3  in. ;  height  of 
the  arch,  10ft.  Sin.;  width  of  the  arch  about  the 
middle,  6ft.  3in.;  height  to  the  top  branch,  54ft." 
Major  Rooke's  drawing,  which  is  tne  same  view  of 
the  tree  as  that  in  Hunter's  Evelyn,  which  we  have 
copied  in  Jig.  1609.,  was  made  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  Gamekeeper's  Tree,  viz.  in  1779.  Ac- 
cording to  Hunter's  Evelyn,  about  1646  this  oak  was 
88  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  girting  33ft.  lin.;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  head  81  ft.  "  There  are  three  great  arms 
broken  and  gone,  and  eight  very  large  ones  vet  remain- 
ing, which  are  very  fresh  and  good  timber.' 

The  Parliament  Oak   fjg.1610.)  grows  in  Clip- 
stone  Park,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  parliament 

having  been  held  under  it,  by  Edward  I.,  in  1290,  The  girt  of  this  tree  is 
28ft.  Bin.  Clipstone  Park  is  also  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  park  in  England,  having  been  a  park  before  the 
Conquest,  and  having  been  then  seized  by 
William,  and  made  a  royal  demesne.  Both 
John- and  Edward  I.  resided,  and  kept  a 
court,  in  Clipstone  Palace.  In  Birchland, 
in  Sherwood  Forest,  there  is  on  old  oak, 
which  measures,  near  the  ground,  34  ft.  4  in. 
in  circumference;  and  at  6ft.,  31ft.  9 in. 
"  The  trunk,  which  is  wonderfully  distorted, 
plainly  appears  to  have  been  much  larger ; 
and  the  parts  from  which  large  pieces  have 
fallen  off  are  distinguishable.  The  inside 
is  decayed  and  hollowed  by  age;  and  1 
think,"  adds  Major  Rooke,  "  no  one  can  lolv 

behold  this  majestic  ruin  without  pronouncing  it  to  be  of  very  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  and  I  might  venture  to  say  that  it  cannot,  be  much  less  than  1000 
years  old."  (p.  14.) 

In  Worksop  Park,  according  to  the  record  quoted  in  Hunter's  Evelyn, 
there  were  some  noble  trees  about  1640.  One  of  these,  when  cut  down, 
measured  from  29ft.  to  30ft-  in  circumference  throughout  the  bole,  which 
waa  10ft.  long.  Another  tree  had  a  head  180ft.  in  diameter,  and  was  com- 
puted to  cover  half  an  acre  of  ground.  Other  trees,  40  ft.  in  the  bole,  gave 
2  ft.  square  of  timber  at  the  upper  end.  The  Lord's  Oak  girted  38  ft.  4  in. 
The  Shire  Oak,  which  is  still  standing,  had  then  a  head  90  ft.  in  diameter,  which 
extended  into  three  counties  (York,  Nottingham,  and  Derby),  and  dripped  over 
777  square  yards. 

Orfordi&ire.  Of  the  Magdalen,  or  Great,  Oak  of  Oxford,  Gilpin  gives  the 
following  interesting  notice: — ™  Close  by  the  gate  of  the  water  walk  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  grew  an  oak,  which,  perhaps,  stood  there  a  sapling 
when  Alfred  the  Great  founded  the  university.  This  period  only  includes  a 
space  of  BOO  years,  which  is  no  great  age  for  an  oak.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  a  tree.  The  age  of  a  castle  or  abbey  is  the  object  of 
history  i  even  a  common  house  is  recorded  by  the  family  who  built  it.  All 
these  objects  arrive  at  maturity  in  their  youth,  if  I  may  so  speak.    Sut  the 
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time  gradually  completing  its  growth  is  not  worth  recording  in  the  early  part 
of  its  existence.     It  is  then  only  a  common  tree ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  be- 
comes remarkable  for  age,  all  memory  of  its  youth  is  lost.  This  tree,  however, 
can  almost  produce  historical  evidence  for  the  age  it  boasts.    About  500 
years  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  William  of  Waynfleet,  Dr.  Stukely  tells  us,  ex- 
pressly ordered  his  college  [Magdalen  College]  to  be  founded  near  die  Great 
Oak  (2&t.  Curios.)  ;  and  an  oak  could  not,  I  think,  be  less  than  500  years  of 
age  to  merit  that  title,  together  with  the  honour  of  fixing  the  site  of  a  college. 
When  the  magnificence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  erected  that  handsome  tower 
which  is  so  ornamental  to  the  whole  'building,  this  tree  might  probably  be  in 
the  meridian  of  its  glory;  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  had  attained  a  green  old  age. 
But  it  must  have  been  manifestly  in  its  decline  at  that  memorable  era,  when 
the  tyranny  of  James  gave  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  so  noble  an  opportunity  of 
withstanding  bigotry  and  superstition.    It  was  afterwards  much  injured  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  present  walks  were  laid  out.    Its  roots  were 
disturbed ;  and  from  that  period  it  declined  fast,  and  became  reduced  to  a 
mere  trunk.    The  oldest  members  of  the  university  can  hardly  recollect  it  in 
better  plight ;  but  the  faithful  records  of  history  have  handed  down  its  an- 
cient dimensions.  (  See  Dr.  Plots  History  of  Oxfordshire  J)    Through  a  space  of 
16  yards  on  every  side  from  its  trunk,  it  once  flung  its  boughs ;  and  under  its  mag- 
nificent pavilion  could  have  sheltered  with  ease  3000  men.    In  the  summer 
of  1788,  this  magnificent  ruin  fell  to  the  ground*    It  then  appeared  how 
precariously  it  had  stood  for  many  years.    The  grand  taproot  was  decayed, 
and  it  had  a  hold  of  the  earth  only  by  two  or  three  rootlets,  of  which  none  ex- 
ceeded a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter.     From  a  part  of  its  ruins  a  chair  has 
been  made  for  the  president  of  the  college,  which  will  long  continue  its 
memory."  (For.  Seen.,  i.  p.  140.) 

Shropshire.  The  Shelton  Oak  (Jig.  161 1.),  growing  near  Shrewsbury,  mea- 
sured, in  1810,  as  follows  : — Girt,  dose  tp  the  ground,  44  ft.  3 in.;  5  ft.  from 
the  ground,  25  ft.  1  in. ;  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  27  ft.  4  in. ;  height  to  the  prin- 
cipal bough,  41ft.  6  in.  (Gent.  Mag.,  Oct.  1810.)  The 
tree  was  very  much  decayed  in  1813,  and  had  a  hollow  at 
the  bottom  sufficient  to  hold  with  ease  half  a  dozen  persons. 
(Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  ;  Shropshire,  179.)  This  oak 
was  celebrated  for  Owen  Glen  dower  having  mounted  on  it 
to  observe  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fought  on  June  21. 
1403,  between  Henry  IV.  and  Harry  Percy.  The  battle  had 
commenced  before  Glendower  arrived;    and  he  ascended  .fi.. 

the  tree  to  see  how  the  day  was  likely  to  go.    Finding  that 
Hotspur  was  beaten,  and  the  force  of  the  king  was  overpowering,  he  retired 
with  bis  12,000  men  to  Oswestry.    We  have  received  the  following  account 
of  the  present  state  of  this  remarkable  oak  from  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq., 
M.  A.,  of  Westfelton,  near  Shrewsbury :  — 

"  To  the  numerous  descriptions  and  histories  of  this  venerable  and  venerated 
tree  there  remains  little  more  necessary  to  add,  than  that,  of  late  years,  it  has 
shown  but  slow  tendency  to  farther  decay ;  and  that  it  is  now  somewhat  pro- 
tected by  having  been  taken  within  the  grounds  of  a  very  chastely  ornamented 
house,  built  in  the  ancient  fancy  Gothic,  by  Robert  Burton,  Esq.,  whose  very 
pure  taste,  and  extensive  improvements,  have  made  the  elevated  and  conspi- 
cuous village  of  Shelton  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  a  county  eminent  for 
the  beauty  of  its  villages.  With  regard  to  the  far-famed  tree  itself  however, 
there  may  be  some  who  will  think  it  has  lost  much  of  its  grotesque  and  com- 
manding wildness,  now  surrounded  with  shrubberies,  dressed  grass-plots,  and 
gravel  walks ;  since  it  towered  with  rude  but  majestic  grandeur  over  groups 
of  gipsies,  cattle,  or  casual  figures,  amid  the  furze,  bushes,  and  wild-flowers 
of  a  rough  uncultured  heath." .  It  has  lately  received  a  poetical  inscription 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dovaston. 

Staffordshire.  The  Royal  Oak  of  Boscobel,  in  which  Charles  II.  took  re- 
fuge after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  prematurely  destroyed  by  an  ill-judged 
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passion  for  relics;  "and  a  huge  bulk  of  timber,  consisting  of  many  loads,  was 
taken  away  in  handfuls.  Several  saplings  were-  raised,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  from  its  acorns,  one  of  which  grew  near  St  James's  Palace, 
where  Marlborough  House  now  stands  ;  and  there  was  another  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Chelsea.  The  former  has  been  long  since  felled  ;  and  of  the  latter 
even  the  recollection  seems  now  almost  lost."  (Mart.  Mil.) 

The  Swilcar  Lawn  Oak  (fig.  1018.),  in  Needwood 
Forest,  measures  34ft.  in  circumference  near  the  ground, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  be  1000  years  old,  and  is  known  ■> 
by  historical  documents  to  have  been  a  large  tree  more 
than  600  years  :  it  is  still  in  a  growing  state.  Strutt 
states  that,  about  1830,  it  measured,  at  6  ft.  from  the 
ground,  81  ft.  4J  in.  in  circumference;  and  that  54  years 
before,  when  measured  at  the  same  height  from  the 
ground,  it  girted  only  19ft.     This  oak  is  celebrated  in  1618 

Mundy's  poem  of  Needwood  Foreit,  and  by  Dr.  Darwin. 

In  Bagot's  Park,  near  Blithefield,  about  four  miles  from  Lichfield,  there 
are  several  very  remarkable  trees.  Bagot's  Park  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Begot, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  planters  of  oak  "'  '  '  '  ' 
having  planted  two  millions  of  acorns  on  his  ettaf  "  " '  "" 
(Strutt!)  The  Squitch  Oak  (jig.  1613.)  has  a 
clear  trunk  33  ft.  high,  which  contains  660 
cubic  ft.;  one  limb,  44  ft.  long;  and  14  other 
limbs  containing  altogether  352  cubic  feet; 
making  a  total  of  1018  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
The  total  height  is  6 1  ft  4  the  circumference,  near 
the  ground,  is  43  ft.;  and  at  5  ft.,  is  81  ft.  9  in. 
The  Rake's  Wood  Oak  is  a  very  old  tree,  and 
has  lost  many  of  its  branches,  and  several  feet 
of  its  height.  It  is  now  about  55ft.  huh,  and 
pretty  nearly  30ft.  in  circumference  at  5  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  Long  Coppice  Oak  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  last:  it  is  very  old  and  un-  16,i 

sound,  and  has  lost  many  heavy  branches,  and  many  feet  of  its  height.    Ben's 
Pool  Oak  i*  a  bull  oak ;  that  is,  it  is  hollow,  and  open  on  one  side.    The 
hollow  is  9ft.  iu  diameter;  but  the  trunk  is  only  about  Bft.  high.      The 
Lodge  Yard  Oak  is  an  old  hollow  tree, 
capable  of  holding  a  dozen  people, 
33  ft.   6  in.   in   circumference   at  3  ft. 
from  the  ground.    The  Beggar's  Oak 
(fig.  1614.)  is  also  in  Bagot's  Park, 
and  has  a  trunk  87  ft.  3  in.  in  circum- 
ference at  5  ft.  from  the  ground :  the  . 
height  is  about  60  ft.    "  The  roots  rise  ' 
above    the  ground   in   a   very   extra- 
ordinary manner,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
natural  seat  for  the  beggars  chancing 
to    pass  along  the  pathway  near   it; 
and  the  circumference  taken  around 

these  is  68  ft.  The  branches  extend  about  50  ft.  from  the  trunk  in  every 
direction.  This  tree  contains  877  cubic  feet  of  timber ;  which,  including  the 
bark,  would  have  produced,  according  to  the  price  offered  for  it  in  1812, 
802/.  14«.  SW."  (Lauder'i  Gilpin,  i.  p.  854.)  We  have  been  favoured  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  above  trees  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  George  Turner, 
through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Bagot.  In  Beaudeaert  Park  there  is  a  very 
large  oak,  the  trunk  of  which  is  now  a  mere  shell,  sufficiently  roomy  to  allow 
eight  people  to  stand  within  it.  The  late  Lady  Uxbridge  often  sat  within  this 
tree ;  and  there  is  a  circular  .hole  in  the  ban,  through  which  she  used  to 
place  a  telescope,  in  order  to  amuse  herself  bv  looking  at  objects  in  the  snr- 
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rounding  country.  Near  Newee  gate,  in  the.  same  park,  stands  the  Roan  Oak, 
the  branches  of  which  are  almost  all  partially  decayed,  and  distorted  and  twisted 
into  the  most  fantastic  forms.  One  of  these  resembles  a  writhing  serpent, 
and  another  forms  no  bad  representation  of  a  lion  cowering,  and  just  ready  to 
spring  on  his  prey.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  26  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference. 
The  Magii  Oak,  which  is  supposed  by  the  country  people  to  be  haunted  by 
evil  spirits,  has  a  hollow  open  trunk,  and  is  nearly  30  ft.  in  circumference. 
Another,  situated  in  a  ravine,  called  the  Gutter  Oak,  is  also  hollow,  and  has  a 
trunk  nearly  40  ft.  in  circumference.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  312.) 

Suffolk.  The  Huntingneld  Oak.  The  following  account  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Oak  (Jig.  1615.)  is  copied  from  A  Topographical,  and  Historical  De- 
scription of  Suffolk,  published  in  1829  :  —  "  Huntmgfeld.  An  oak  in  the  park, 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  particularly  pleased  with,  v 

afterwards  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Queen's  Oak. 
It  stood  about  two  bow-shots  from  the  old  romantic 
hall ;  and,  at  the  height  of  nearly  7  ft.  from  the  ground, 
measured  more  than  11  yards  in  circumference;  and 
this  venerable  monarch  of  the  forest,  according  to  all 
appearance,  could  not  be  less  than  500  or  000  years 
old.    Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  from  this  favourite  1615 

tree  shot  a  buck  with  her  own  hand.  According  to  the  representation  of  its 
appearance  in  Davy's  Letters,  the  principal  arm, '  now  dry  with  bald  antiquity,' 
snot  up  to  a  great  height  above  the  leafage ;  and,  being  hollow  and  truncated 
at  the  top,  with  several  cracks  resembling  loopholes,  through  which  the  light 
shone  into  its  cavity,  it  gave  an  idea  of  the  winding  staircase  in  a  lofty  Gothic 
tower,  which,  detached  from  the  ruins  of  some  venerable  pile,  hung  tottering 
to  its  fall."  Mr.  Turner,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, who  sent  us  the  above  extract,  has  also  obtained  for  us  the  following 
statement  of  the  present  appearance  of  this  venerable  tree  from  his  friend 
Mr.  D.  Barker,  florist,  Heveningham  Hall :  —  "  It  is  decidedly  Q.  peduncu- 
lata ;  and,  according  to  a  historical  account  in  my  possession,  it  is  now  be- 
tween 1000  and  1 100  years  old.  At  this  time  (November,  1836),  some  parts 
of  the  tree  are  in  great  vigour,  having  healthy  arras  10  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  one  even  larger.  The  boughs  cover  a  space  of  78  yards  ;  but  the  trunk 
has  long  since  gone  to  decay,  it  being  now  quite  hollow  in  the  interior. 
The  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  42  ft.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  the 
height  75  ft."  The  great  hall  of  the  mansion,  within  "  two  bow-shots  "  of 
which  this  oak  grew,  according  to  Davy's  Letters,  was  remarkable  for  -beings 
"built  round  six  straight  massy  oaks,  which  originally  supported  the  roof  as 
they  grew.  Upon  these  the  foresters  and  yeomen  of  the  guard  used  to  hang 
their  nets,  crossbows,  hunting-poles,  great  saddles,  calivers,  bills,  &c.  The 
roots  had  been  long  decayed,  continues  Davy,  writing  in  1772, "  when  I  vi- 
sited this  romantic  dwelling ;  and  the  shafts,  sawn  off  at  the  bottom,  were 
supported  either  by  irregular  logs  of  wood,  or  by  masonry."  {Letters,  &c, 
i.  p.  240.)  No  trace  of  this  old  hall  is  now  remaining,  the  ruins  having  been 
taken  down  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Surrey,  The  Grindstone  Oak,  near  Farnham,  was  once  an  enormous  tree. 
Its  circumference,  near  the  ground,  is  still  48  ft. ;  and  at  3  ft.  high,  33  ft.  It  is, 
however,  fast  waning  to  decay.  (AmOn.  Quer.) 

Sussex.  The  venerable  oak  at  Northiam, 
famed  for  its  size,  and  for  bavins  given  shelter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  once  breakfasted  under  its 
extensive  branches,  on  her  way  through  the  village 
to  London,  was  partially  blown  down  in  a  storm 
in  1816.  (Gent.  Mag.,  Supply  1816,  p.  619.) 

Warwickshire.  The  Bull  Oak,  in  Wedge- 
nock  Park  (fie.  1616.),  is  a  remarkable  spe- 
cimen of  an  oak  of  this  kind.  It  measures  at 
1  ft.  above  the  ground  40  ft.,  and  6  ft.  from  the  1616 
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ground  37  ft.,  in  circumference.  The  height  of  the  trunk  is 
about  17  ft  before  it  throws  out  branches.  The  inside  is 
quite  decayed ;  and,  being  open  on  one  side,  cattle  are  ge- 
nerally found  sheltering  in  it.  The  head  is  still  in  a  vigorous  ,< 
and  flourishing  state.  The  Gospel  Oak  {fig.  1617.)  stands  ' 
near  Stoneleigh  Abbey;  and  it  derive*  its  name  front  the 
custom  which  formerly  prevailed,  when  the  minister  and 
other  officers  of  the  parish  went  round  its  boundaries  in 
Rogation  Week, of  stopping  at  remarkable  spots  and  trees,  to  IS  17 


e  passages  of  the  Gospel. 
'eitmordand.     ■""■•■ 


The  Earl  of  Thanet's  Hollow  Oak,  in  Whinfield  Purl, 
measured,  in  1765,  31ft.  9in.  in  circumference.  (Bath  Soc.  Paptrt,  vol.  i. 
p.  66.) 

Wiltshire,     In  Savcrnake  Forest  there  are  many    I 
large  and  noble  oaks.     The 
r  King  Oak  (Jig.  1619.)  has  a 
-  trunk  which  u  24  ft.  in   cir-  * 
U   c u inference,  and    is    hollow: 
L  this  tree  is  very  picturesque. 
H  The  Creeping  Oak,  in  the  same 
'    forest  (;fe.l618.),iB  also  a  very    ' 
m  remarkable  tree. 
1618  Forkiktre.     The  Cowthorpe  1619 

Oak  (Jig.  1620.)  is  a  very  remarkable  tree.    The  following  are  the  din 
of  this  tree,  as  given  in  Hunter's  Evelyn ;  —  Close  to  the  ground,  it  a 
78  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  48  ft.     The  following 
account  was  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent  -    -- 

in  Yorkshire,inOctober,1829:— "Cow- 
thorpe  is  a  small  village  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Nidd,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Clare,  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on 
the  right  of  the  great  road  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  where  it  crosses  the  river 
by  Walshford  Bridge.     This  stupendous 
oak  stands  in  a  paddock  near  the  village 
church,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Hon.  t 
E.  Petre  of  StapletonTark,  near  Ferry,  * 
bridge.     On  a  stranger's  first  observing 
the  tree,  he  is  struck  with  the  majestic 
appearance  of  its  ruined  and  riven-look- 
ing dead  branches,  which  in  all  directions  appear  above  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
the  lateral  and  lower  arms  of  the  tree.     In  1722,  one  of  the  side  branches  was 
blown  down  in  a  violent  gale  of  wind ;  and,  on  being  accurately  measured, 
was  found  to  contain  upwards  of  five  tons  of  wood.     The  largest  of  the  living 
branches  at  present  extends  about  48  ft.  from  the  trunk;  and  its   circum- 
ference, at  about  one  yard  from  the  giant  bole,  is  9  ft.  6  in.    Three  of  the 
living  branches  are  propped  by  substantial  poles,  resting  upon  stone  pedestals. 
The  diameter  in  the  hollow  part,  at  the  bottom,  is  9ft.  10  in. :  the  greatest 
•     height  of  the  dead  branches  is  about  56  ft.     It  is  evidently  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, as  all  tradition  represents  it  as  a  very  old  tree." 

The  Wellbred  Oak,  on  Kingston  Hill,  near  Pontefract,  is  supposed  to  be 
800  years  old.     Its  height  is  70  ft.,  and  its  trunk  33  ft.  in  circumference  :  it 
is  Q.  pedunculata.     The  trunk  is  quite  hollow,  and  open  on  one  side ;  and 
.   the  asses  and  other  cattle  grazing  on  the  common  often  shelter  in  it. 

Scotland.  —  Ihimjriesihire.  An  oak  at  Lochwood,  in  Annandale,  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Walker,  in  his  Euayt,&c,  as  measuring,  in  1773,60ft.  in  height; 
with  a  trunk  14ft.  in  circumference,  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground;  and  a  fine,  spread- 
ing, circular  head,  about  60ft.  in  diameter.  Through  the  kindness  of  Hope  John- 
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■tone,  Esq.,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  dimensions  of  this  tree,  an  taken  in  No- 
vember, 1936.  Height,  t9ft. ;  circumference  of  the  trunk,  16  ft.  ;  diameter  of 
the  head,  68  ft.  "  This  tree  stands  in  a  wood  of  oaks,  in  which  the  Cottle  of 
Lochwood  (the  original  residence  of  the  Johnstone  family)  is  situated.  It  it 
quite  vigorous ;  but  most  of  the  other  trees  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  There  are 
the  remains  of  larger  oaks,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  one  of  which  is  6  ft  j 
but  little  of  its  head  remains."  An  oak  at  Barjarg,  in  Nithsdale,  in  1796,  mea- 
sured 17  ft.  in  circumference.  In  the  year  1762,  Lord  Barjarg  was  informed 
by  some  very  old  people,  that,  about  00  years  previous  to  that  date,  the  tree 
had  been  bored,  with  s,  view  to  ascertain  if  it  were  sound,  which  it  was;  and 
from  the  margin  of  the  hole  bored  some  branches  proceeded,  one  of  which 
was  then  (1762)  a  considerable  bough.  {Widka'i  Etinyt,  p.  6.)  The  Blind 
Oak  of  Keir,  on  the  estate  of  W.  H.  Hunter,  Esq.,  is  mentioned  in  the  title 
deeds  of  the  estate,  about  200  years  ago.  In  1810,  it  measured  17  ft.  2  in.  in 
circumference-,  at  4  ft.  6  in.  from  the  ground. 

Imirneti-tlare,  la  a  very  old  oak  wood  on  the  north  of  Loch  Arkeg,  in 
Lochaber,  Dr.  Walker  mentions  a  tree  which  measured  2  + ft.  6  in.  in  circum- 
ference at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  the  same  county,  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder  found  the  remains  of  a  "  magnificent  oak  forest,  not,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  embedded  in  peat  earth,  but  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  ground, 
as  trees  would  do  that  had  been  newly  thrown  down.  Many  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  these  trees  were  laid  prostrate ;  for  there  is  now  a  very  old  and 
beautiful  birch  wood  growing  on  the  ground  they  formerly  occupied.  We 
measured  one  of  these  trunks,  and  found  it  to  be  23  ft.  long,  without  a  branch; 
16  ft.  round  the  but  end ;  and  1 1  ft.  in  circumference  towards  the  smaller  end, 
under  the  fork.  With  the  exception  of  an  inch  or  two  of  the  external  part, 
which  was  weather-wasted,  it  appeared  perfectly  fresh.  It  lay  within  a  yard 
of  the  root  on  which  it  grew;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  determine,  from  appear- 
ances, how  it  was  severed  from  it.  The  stump  remaining  in  the  ground  was 
worn  away  in  the  centre,  and  hollowed  out ;  so  that  it  now  encircles  a  large 
birch  tree  of  more  than  1  ft.  in  diameter,  self-sown,  and  growing  vigorously, 
within  the  ancient  shell  of  the  oak."  (Loudest  Gilpin,  i.  p.  253.) 

Renfrewihire.  The  Wallace  Oak.  (Jig.  1621.)   At 
EUerslie,  the  native  village  of  the  hero  Wallace, 
there  is  still  standing  "  the  large  oak  tree,"  among 
whose  branches  it  is  said  that  he  and  300  of  his  - 
men  hid  themselves  from  the  English.    Its  cir-  . 
cumference  at  the  base  is  21ft.;  and  at  15ft., 
13  ft.  2  in.:  its  height  is  67  ft.;  and  the  expanse  of 
its  boughs  is,  a.  45  ft.,  w. 36  ft.,  s. 30  ft,  n.  25ft.;  ' 
thus  spreading  over  an  extent  of  19  English,  or 
15  Scotch,  poles.     This  oak,  we  are  informed  by 
Alexander  Spiers,  Esq,  the  proprietor  of  EUerslie, 
is  still  in  the  same  state  as  when  Strutt's  drawing 
was  made,  of  which  ours  is  a  reduced  copy.     Ac- 
cording to  another  legend,  Wallace  hid  himself 

among  the  boughs  of  this  oak  when  his  enemies  were  sacking  his  house  at 
EUerslie.  (See  Mia  Porler't  Scottuh  Chirft,  &c.) 

Haxburghhire.  Near  Jedburgh,  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian, 
stands  a  remarkable  oak,  called  the  King  of  the  Woods.  "  It  is  now  (January 
19.  1837)  16  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference,  at  I  ft.  from  the  ground ;  its  whole  height 
is  73  ft. ;  the  height  of  the  trunk,  before  it  forms  branches,  is  43  ft.;  and  it  is  as 
straight  as,  and  something  of  the  form  of,  a  wax  candle.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  piece  of  oak  timber  in  Scotland;  and  its  beauty  has  probably  saved  it 
from  the  axe,  for  it,  and  its  neighbour,  the  Capon  Tree,  seem  to  be  n  century 
older  than  any  of  the  other  old  trees  in  the  county.  The  Capon  Tree  is  also 
an  oak ;  but  it  possesses  quite  a  different  character  from  that  of  the  King  of  the 
Woods ;  the  trunk,  and  every  branch  of  it,  being  excessively  crooked.  At  one 
time,  it  must  have  covered  an  immense  space  of  ground  ;  but,  from  being  long 
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neglected  and  ill  pruned,  the  size  has  been  for  many  years  diminishing,  though 
the  marquess  is  now  having  every  possible  care  taken  to  keep  the  tree  alive. 
The  circumference  of  thin  tree,  at  S  ft.  from  the  ground  (for  it  is  all  root  under 
that  height),  is  24  ft.  6  in. ;  and  the  whole  height  is  50  ft. :  the  space  the 
branches  overhang  is  above  92  ft.  in  diameter.  This  last  tree  is  said  to  have 
been  the  place  where  the  border  clans  met  in  olden  times ;  and  hence  the 
name  of  Capon,  from  the  Scotch  word  kep,  to  meet.  It  stands  in  a  haugh 
(meadow)  close  by  the  side  of  Jedwater ;  and  the  King  of  the  Woods  on  the 
top  of  a  bank,  about  300  or  400  yards  south  of  it,  and  both  near  the  old  Castle 
ofFerniherat,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  burgh  of  Jedburgh." 
We  are  indebted  for  the  above  account  to  Mr.  Grainger  of  Harettanes,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  to  whom  he  is  agent. 

StirkngMre.  Wallace  s  Oak,  in  Tor  Wood,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
given  by  Dr.  Walker,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  tree  under  the  branches 
of  which  Wallace  and  300  of  his  men  concealed  themselves,  instead  of  the 
oak  at  Ellerslie ;  while  others  assert  that  Wallace  concealed  himself,  after  a 
lost  battle,  among  its  boughs.  Even  in  1771,  when  Dr.  Walker  saw  it,  this 
tree  was  in  a  state  of  great  decay.  It  had  separated  in  the  middle,  and  one 
half  bad  mouldered  entirely  away.  "  The  other  half,"  continues  Dr.  Walker, 
"  remains,  and  is  in  one  place  about  SO  ft.  high."  The  whole  of  this  remnant, 
Dr.  Walker  adds,  was  red  wood,  from  the  heart  to  the  very  bark,  and  was 
"  so  hard,  even  in  its  putrid  state,  as  to  admit  of  a  polish.  In  this  ancient 
Tor  Wood  it  stands,  in  a  manner,  alone."  Compared  to  it,  even  the  oldest 
tree  near  it  "  is  but  of  very  modern  date.  The  memory  of  its  having  saved 
Wallace  has,  probably,  been  the  means  of  its  preservation,  when  all  the  rest  of 
the  wood,  at  different  times,  has  been  destroyed."  Dr.  Walker  concludes  by 
stating  his  opinion,  from  the  remains  that  existed  in  1771,  that  the  Wallace 
Oak  had  once  been  about  22  ft.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground. 
"  Its  trunk  has  never  been  tall ;  for  at  about  10  ft.  from  the  ground  it  has 
divided  into  several  large' arms.  The  tree  stands  in  coarse  land,  in  a  deep 
wet  clay  soil."  (Enayi,  &c,  p.  0.) 

Ireland.  There  are  no  very  old  trees  in  this  country,  though  there  are 
some  very  large  ones  in  a  state  of  vigorous  growth,  as  will  be  seen  by  our 
Stotutici.  On  the  subject  of  the  old  or  celebrated  trees  of  Ireland,  we  have 
received  the  following  communication:  —  "  Generally  speaking,  no  timber  is 
suffered  to  attain  any  tolerable  age  now  in  Ireland;  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as,  judging  from  the  remains  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  bogs, 
which  now  occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient  forests,  the  oak  and  Scotch  pine 
formerly  grew  to  an  enormous  size  here.  I  have  been  assured,  by  a  person  of 
credit,  that  he  has  repeatedly  found  them  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  hopes  soon 
to  obtain  a  specimen  of  that  size." 

Celebrated  Oakt  in   France.      The   Chapel   Oak 
of  Allonville   {Jig.  1622.)  measures,  just  above  the 
roots,  35  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  at  5  ft.  or  6  ft-,  , 
26  ft.     A  little  higher  up,  it  extends  to  a  greater  ' 
size;  and  at  8ft.  it  throws  out  enormous  branches,  , 
which  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground  with  their  shade.  4 
The  trunkislow.andquitehollow;  but  the  branches 
produce  abundance  of  leaves  and  acorns.     The  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  has  been,  many  years  since,  trans- 
formed into  a   chapel,   carefully   paved  and   wainscoted,  and   closed   with 
an  iron  gate.     Above  is  a  small  chamber,  containing  a  bed ;  and  leading  to  it 
there  is  a  staircase  which  turns  round  the  body  of  the  tree.     At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  divine  service  is  performed  in  this  chapel.    The  aummit 
of  the  tree  has  been  broken  off  many  years ;  and  over  the  cavity  is  a  pointed 
roof,  covered  with  slates,  in  the  form  of  a  steeple,  which  is  surmounted  by  an 
iron  cross.    The  cracks  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  tree  are  also 
covered  with  slates.      Over  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  there  is  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  was  formed  by  the  AbW  du  Detroit,  curate  of  Allonville,  in  the 
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year  1696 ;  and  over  the  door  of  the  upper  room  is  a  label,  dedicating  it  to 
"  Our  Lady  of  Peace."  Allonville  is  about  a  mile  from  Yvetot,  on  the  road 
•between  Rouen  and  Havre. 

The  following  information  we  have  received  from  our  friend,  the  Abbe* 
Gosier  of  Rouen.  In  the  first  volume«of  the  Archives  annuelles  de  la  Nor- 
mandie,  printed  at  Caen  in  1824,  there  is  an  article  on  the  oaks  of  Fournet, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  that  several  of  these  oaks  were  of  enormous  size,  the 
following  particulars  are  given  of  some  of  them :  —  The  Goulande  Oak  near 
Dourfront  is  about  SO  ft.  in  circumference.  The  two  oaks  of  Mayior,  in  the 
canton  of  Calvados,  are  of  very  great  size.  The  largest  is  above  42  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  above  30  ft.  in  circumference  at 
the  height  of  6  ft.  All  these  oaks  have  lost  their  leading  shoots,  and  have 
their  trunks  hollow.  The  oak  called  La  Cave  is  a  very  remarkable  tree.  It 
stands  in  the  Forest  of  Brothone.  The  trunk  is  26  ft.  m  circumference  in  its 
smallest  part ;  it  is  hollow ;  and  at  a  few  feet  from  the  base  it  divides  into  five 
large  branches  or  rather  trees,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  The 
trunk  from  which  they  spring  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  goblet ;  it  is 
hollow,  cup-shaped,  covered  with  bark  inside,  and  nearly  always  filled  with 
water,  which  is  seldom  less  than  5  ft.  deep.  u  I  visited  this  tree,"  says  M. 
Deshayes  (who  wrote  the  account  which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Abbe 
Gosier),  "  on  July  30th,  1825,  and,  though  it  was  a  season  of  extraordinary 
drought,  I  found  the  water  in  the  tree  was  2  ft.  6  in.  deep.  I  visited  it  some 
months  afterwards,  and  found  the  basin  full."  At  Bonnevaux  is  an  oak,  in 
the  hollow  trunk  of  which  there  is  a  circular  table,  round  which  20  persons 
have  sate  to  dinner.  {Letter  from  PAbbe*  Gosier.) 

A  large  oak  in  the  Forest  of  Cerisy,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Quenesse, 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  right  of  the  great  road  to  St.  Lo,  is  supposed,  by 
comparing  various  data,  to  be  800  or  900  years  old.  In  1824,  it  measured 
36  ft.  in  circumference  just  above  the  soil,  and  was  about  55  ft.  high.  The 
trunk  is  now  hollow,  and  will  hold  14  or  15  persons.  (Athenarum,  Aug.  20. 
1836.) 

An  immense  oak  was,  in  May,  1836,  felled  on  the  road  from  Vitre  to 
Fougeres.  It  was  22  ft.  in  circumference,  had  a  straight  trunk  30  ft.  long,  and 
weighed  24  tons.  Ten  pair  of  oxen  and  twenty  horses  were  required  to  carry 
it  away.  (GaBgnani.) 

Large  Oaks  in  Germany.  The  ancient  Germans,  history  informs  us,  had 
oak  castles.  In  the  hollow  of  one,  we  read  that  a  hermit  built  his  cell  and 
chapel ;  and  of  some  oaks  of  almost  incredible  bulk,  which  Evelyn  says  in 
his  time  were  "  lately  standing  in  Westphalia,'9  one  was  130  ft.  high,  and  re- 
ported to  be  SOft.  in  diameter;  another  yielded  100  loads  of  timber  ;  and  a 
third  "  served  both  for  a  castle  and  a  fort."  (Amoen.  Quer.)  The  following 
extract  is  from  Goose's  Four  Bookes  of  Husbandrie  (1586) : — "  We  have  at 
this  day%n  oke  in  Westphalia,  not  far  from  the  Castle  of  Alsenan,  which  is 
from  the  foote  to  the  neerest  bowe,  one  hundred  and  thirtie  foote,  and  three 
elles  in  thickness ;  and  another,  in  another  place,  that,  being  cutte  out,  made 
a  hundred  waine  load.  Not  farre  from  this  place  there  crew  an  other  oke  of 
tenne  yardes  in  thicknesse,  but  not  very  hie.    (p.  101.  b?) 

Having  now  given  what  may  be  considered  a  county  biography  of  cele- 
brated British  oaks,  and  enumerated  a  few  remarkable  foreign  ones,  we  shall 
next  collect  together,  without  reference  to  locality,  the  names  of  a  few  re- 
markable for  some  peculiarity  in  their  trunks  or  branches ;  in  their  origin ;  the 
trees  with  which  they  grow ;  for  the  quantity  of  timber  they  have  produced, 
or  their  rate  of  growth ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called 
the  comparative  biography  of  celebrated  oaks. 

Oaks  remarkable  fir  their  Age.  "  If  we  consider,"  says  Marshall  (Plant,  and 
Bur.  Ora.)  "  the  quick  growth  of  the  chestnut,  compared  with  that  of  the  oak, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  inferior  bulk  of  the  trunk  of  the  Tortworth  Chestnut 
to  that  of  the  trunk  of  the  Cowthorpe,  the  Bentley,  or  the  Doddington  Oak, 
may  we  not  venture  to  infer  that  the  existence  of  these  truly  venerable  trees 
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commenced  some  centuries  prior  to  the  era  of  Christianity?"  We  can  readily 
subscribe  to  this  doctrine,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hillary, 
vol.  ili.  p.  379.,  "and  feel,  indeed,  quite  Ht  a  loss  to  set  limits,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  to  the  natural  duration  of  this  monarch  of  the  forest."  Those 
oaks  in  England  which  are  reputed^o  be  the  oldest  are,  the  Parliament  Oak 
(p.  1767.)(  Cowper's  Oak  (p.  1765.);  the  Winfarthing  Oak  0fg.ieS3.),  which 


is  said  to  have  been  on  old  oak  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  (p.  1764.) ;  the 
NannauOak,  which  was  a  hollow  oak  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (see  p.  1763.); 
the  Salcey  Forest  Oak  (see  p.  1766.) ;  and  the  Bull  Oak  in  Wedgenock 
Park,  which  was  made  a  park  about  the  time  of  Henry  I.  (see  p.  "?*•>  To 
these  might  be  added  several  others,  perhaps  of  equal  age,  such  as  the  Flitton 
Oak  (see  p.  1757.),  but  which  have  not  attracted  public  attention,  in  that 
particular,  bo  much  as  those  above  enumerated. 

The  largetl  Oaii  on  Record.  The  Rev.  Abraham  De  la  Pryme  records,  in 
the  Philawphical  Trtmiactirnu  for  1701,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Edw.  Canby  found 
within  his  moors,  beneath  the  level  of  Hatfield  Chase,  in  Yorkshire,  the  solid 
trunk  of  an  oak  tree,  120  ft.  long,  36  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  but  end,  30  ft.  in 
circumference  at  the  middle,  and  19  ft.  at  the  small  end,  where  the  trunk  was 
broken  off;  so  that,  by  moderate  computation,  he  says,  this  tree  may  have 
been  840  ft.  in  height.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  oak  at  Norbury,  which  was  of 
the  circumference  of  45  ft.;  an  oak  at  Rycote,  under  the  shade  of  which  4374 
men  had  sufficient  room  to  stand.  The  Boddington  Oak,  in  the  Vale  of  Glou- 
cester (see  p.  1760.),  was  54  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base ;  and  Damory's 
Oak,  in  Dorsetshire  (see  p.  1758.),  was  69  ft.  in  circumference  within  the 

The  largett  Oak*  ttili  cxittmg.  These  appear  to  be,  the  Salcey  Oak,  in 
Northamptonshire,  with  a  trunk  46  ft.  in  circumference ;  the  Grindstone  Oak, 
"n  Surrey,  48  ft, ;  the  Hempstead  Oak,  in  Essex,  53  ft. ;  the  Merton  Oak,  in 
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Nottingham,  and  Derby,  and  dripped  over  777  square  yards.  An  oak 
between  Newnham  Courtney  and  Clifton  shaded  a  circumference  of  560 
yards  of  ground,  under  which  2420  men  might  have  com  modioli  sly  taken 
shelter.  The  immense  Spread  Oak  in  Worksop  Park,  near  the  white  gate, 
gave  an  extent,  between  the  ends  of  its  opposite  branches,  of  1 80  ft.  It  drip- 
ped over  an  area  of  nearly  3000  square  yards,  which  is  above  half  an  acre ;  and 
would  have  afforded  shelter  to  a  regiment  of  nearly  1000  horse.  The  Oakley 
Oak,  now  growing  on  an  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  has  a  bead  110ft.  iu 
diameter.  The  oak  called  Robur  Britannicum,  in  the  park  at  Rycote,  is  said 
to  have  been  extensive  enough  to  cover  5000  men;  and  at  EUerslie,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, the  native  village  of  the  hero  Wallace,  there  is  still  standing  "  the 
large  oak  tree"  (see  p.  1772.),  among  the  branches  of  which  it  is  said  that  he 
and  300  of  his  men  hid  themselves  from  the  English. 

Sfae  of  Oaki,  ai  compared  with  that  of  other  Object*.  "  The  circle  occupied 
by  the  Cowthorpe  Oak,"  says  Professor  Burnet,"  where  the  bottom  of  its  trunk 
meets  the  earth,  exceeds  the  ground  plot  of  that  majestic  column  of  which 
an  oak  is  confessed  to  hare  been  the  prototype,  viz.  Smeaton's  Eddystone 
Lighthouse.  Sections  of  the  trunk  of  the  one  would,  at  several  heights,  nearly 

ri  with  sections  of  the  curved  and  cylindrical  portions  of  the  shaft  of 
other.  The  natural  caverns  in  Damory's  and  other  oaks  were  larger 
than  the  chambers  alluded  to,  as  horizontal  slices  of  the  trunk  would  be  con- 
siderably, too  large  to  floor  any  of  them.  The  hollow  space  in  Damory's  Oak 
was,  indeed,  3ft.  wider  than  the  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Isleof 
Wight.  Arthur's  round  table  would  form  an  entire  roof,  or  projecting  capital, 
for  the  lighthouse :  indeed,  upon  this  table  might  be  built  a  round  church,  as 
large  as  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  before  alluded  to,  and 
,  space  to  spare;  so  that, if  the  extent  of  thesap  wood  be  added,  or  the  ground 
plot  of  the  Cowthorpe  Oak  be  substituted  for  Arthur's  table,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room,  not  only  to  build  such  a  parish  church,  but  to  allow  space  for 
a  small  cemetery  beside  it.    Indeed,"  continues  Burnet,  "with  reference  to 
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this  last-named  oak,  and  also  to  the  German  tree  castles,  and  hermit's  cell  and 
chapel,  1  would  merely  observe  that  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  the  hamlet  of 
Kingsland,  between  London  and  Hackney,  which,  beside  the  ordinary  furni- 
ture of  a  place  of  religious  worship,  viz.  desks  for  the  minister  and  clerk, 
altar,  staircase,  stove,  &c,  has  pews  and  seats  for  120  persons  (upwards  of 
100  have  been  in  it  at  the  same  time;  and,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  author 
(writing  in  1829)  made  one  of  a  congregation  therein  assembled  of  nearly 
80 :  76  or  77  were  counted ;  when  the  pews  were  by  no  means  crowded,  and 
plenty  of  room  left  vacant) :  still  this  chapel  is  nearly  9  ft.  less  in  width,  and 
only  17  in.  more  in  length,  than  the  ground  plot  of  the  Cowthorp  Oak.  In 
fact,  the  tree  occupies  upwards  of  30  square  Feet  more  ground  than  does  the 
chapel.  The  Duke's  Walkingstick,  in  Welbeck  Park,  was  higher  than  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  lone  oaken  table  in  Dudley  Castle  (a  single 
plank  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak  growing  in  the  neighbourhood)  measured 
considerably  longer  than  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  lake  in  the  Regent's  Park ; 
and  the  famous  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  span  of  which  is  among  the 
greatest  ever  built  without  pillars,  is  little  more  than  one  third  the  width  of 
the  Worksop  Spread  Oak ;  the  branches  of  which  would  reach  over  West- 
minster Hall,  placed  on  either  side  of  its  trunk,  and  have  nearly  32  ft.  to  spare ; 
and  its  extent  is  nearly  30  ft.  more  than  the  length,  and  almost  four  times  the 
width,  of  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of  London.  The  rafters  of  Westminster  Hall 
roof,  though  without  pillars,  have  massive  walls  on  each  side  to  support  them ; 
but  the  tree  boughs,  of  16ft.  more  extent,  are  sustained  at  one  end  only. 
Architects,  who  know  the  stress  a  staircase  of  even  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  width  has 
upon  the  wall  into  which  the  side  is  built,  can  alone  fairly  estimate  the  excessive 
purchase  which  branches  on  either  side,  spanning  from  outbough  to  out- 
bough  180  ft.,  must  have  on  the  central  trunk."  (Burgess**  Eidodenfron,)  In 
Hunter's  Evelyn  is  mentioned, "  the  strange  and  incredible  bulk  of  some  oaks 
growing  in  Westphalia,  whereof  one  served  both  for  a  castle  and  a  fort;  and 
another  there,  which  contained  in  height  130  ft.,  and,  as  some  report,  30  ft.  in 
diameter."  (vol.  ii.  p.  185.) 

Timber  produced  by  single  Oak  Trees,  Bridge,  in  his  History  of  Northampton- 
shire, records  that  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Dryden,  at 
Ashby  Canons,  30  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  was  entirely  floored  and  wains- 
coted from  a  single  oak ;  and  the  same  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  a 
*oom,  42  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  broad,  in  the  mansion  at  Tredegar  Park.  These 
must  have  been  noble  trees,  yet  still  inferior  to  the  large  Gelonos  Oak,  felled 
in  Monmouthshire,  a.  d.  1810;  and  which  has  been  often  cited  as  an  example 
of  vast  ligneous  production.  The  bark,  Burnet;  says;  he  has  been  informed 
from  a  memorandum  furnished  to  Mr.  Burgess  (the  artist,  and  author  of 
Eidodendron),  was  sold  by  the  merchant  for  the  scarcely  credible  sum  of 
200/.  This  oak  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  for  100  guineas,  as 
stated  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1817,  under  the  apprehension  of  its 
being  unsound;  but  Burnet  tells  us  that  it  was  resold,  while  still  standing,  for 
405/.;  and  that  the  cost  of  converting  it  was  82/.;  amounting  altogether  to 
487/. :  it  was  subsequently  resold  for  675/.  There  were  at  least  400  rings, 
or  traces  of  annual  growth,  within  its  mighty  trunk.  The  above  far  exceeded 
the  contents  of  the  oak  felled  in  Lord  Scarsdale's  park,  at  Kedleston,  in  1805 
(an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Farey's  Derbyshire  Reports) ;  although  that 
was  a  very  fine  tree,  containing  550  ft.  of  timber,  and  sold,  with  its  9  tons  of 
bark  (green),  top  and  lop,  roots,  &c,  for  upwards  of  200/.     And  even  the 

?eat  Middlesceugh  Oak,  the  property  of  Sir  F.  Vane,  Bart.,  was  far  inferior, 
his  tree  was  felled  in  1821,  and  contained  670  ft.  of  solid  wood:  it  yielded 
a  ton  of  bark,  and  was  said  to  have  required  13  waggons  to  move  it."  (Amcen. 
Quer.,  fol.  15.)  The  Gelonos  Oak  mentioned  above,  which  was  cut  down  in 
1810,  grew  about  four  miles  from  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire.  The  main 
trunk  was  10  ft.  long,  and  produced  450  cubic  feet  of  timber;  1  limb,  355  ft. ; 
1  ditto,  472  ft. ;  1  ditto,  1 13ft. ;  and  6  other  limbs,  of  inferior  size,  averaged  93  ft. 
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each ;  making  a  total  of  2426  cubic  feet  of  convertible  timber.    The  bark  was 
estimated  at  6  tons ;  but,  as  some  of  the  very  heavy  body  bark  was  stolen  out 
of  the  barge  at  Newport,  the  exact  weight  is  not  known,    five  men  were 
20  days  stripping  and  cutting  down  this  tree ;  and  two  sawyers  were  5  months 
converting  it,  without  losing  a  day,  Sundays  excepted.    The  main  trunk  was 
9£  ft  in  diameter ;  and,  in  sawing  it  through,  a  stone  was  discovered  6  ft.  from 
the  ground,  above  a  yard  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  saw  cut. 
The  stone  was  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  was  completely  shut  in ;  but  around 
it  there  was  not  the  least  symptom  of  decay.    The  rings  in  the  but  were  care- 
fully counted,  and  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  in  number ;  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  this  tree  was  in  an  improving  state  for  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years ;  and,  as  the  ends  of  some  of  its  branches  were  decayed,  and 
had  dropped  off,  it  is  presumed  that  it  had  stood  a  great  number  of  years  after 
it  had  attained  maturity.  (Literary  Panorama  for  August,  1815;  and  Gent. 
Mob.  for  October,  1817,  p.  305.)    The  Northwick  Oak,  Blockley,  Worces- 
tersnire,  which,  when  felled,  was  about  300  years  old,  had  a  girth,  at  5  ft. 
from  the  ground,  of  21  ft.;    its  smallest  girth  was  18  ft.;  height  to  the 
-branches,  30  ft. ;  solid  contents  of  the  body,  234 ft. ;  and  of  the  arms,  200ft. 
(Gent.  Mag.,  1791,  p.  612.)    The  oak  which  was  felled  in  Withy  Park,  near 
Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  in  1697,  spread  114ft.:  the  trunk  was  9  ft.  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  bark.    "  It  contained  24  cords  of  yard  wood,  1 1 J  cords  of 
4ft.  wood;  252  park  pales  6ft.  long;  1  load  of  cooper's  wood ;  6^  tons  of 
timber  in  the  boughs;  28  tons  of  timber  in  the  body ;  and  all  this  besides  fag- 
gots, notwithstanding  several  boughs  had  dropped  off  in  Mr.  Wilde's  father's 
and  grandfather's  time.  The  stem  was  so  wide,  that  two  men  could  thrash  on  it 
without  striking  each  other.     Several  trees  which  grew  at  Cunsborough  were 
bought  by  a  cooper  at  10/.  per  yard,  for  9  ft.  or  10ft.  high;   and  Ralph 
Arcndall  felled  a  tree  in  Sheffield  Park  of  13ft.  diameter  at  the  kerf;  and 
there  was  another,  standing  near  the  old  ford,  of  10  yards  in  compass."  (Hunt. 
EveLy  n.  p.  194.)    In  the  hall  in  Goodrich  Castle,  Herefordshire,  there  is,  says 
Grose,  a  beam  of  oak,  without  a  knot,  66  ft.  long,  and  near  2  ft.  square  the 
whole  length.    Evelyn  mentions  a  large  oaken  plank,  cut  from  a  tree  felled  by 
his  grandfather's  order,  at  Wootton,  5  ft.  wide,  9  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  6  in. 
thick,  all  entire  and  clear ;  and  Dr.  Plot  notices  a  table  in  Dudley  Castle  hall, 
already  mentioned  (p.  1777.),  which  was  cut  out  gf  a  tree  which  grew  in  the 
park,  all  of  one  plank,  above  75  ft.  long,  and  3  ft.  wide  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  and  which,  being  too  Ions  for  the  castle  hall,  7  yards  9  in.  were  obliged 
to  be  cut  off.   The  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  built  in  Charles  I.'s  time, 
was  100  ft.  long,  save  one,  and  within  1  in.  of  a  yard  in  thickness,  all  of  one 
piece  of  oak :  several  of  the  beams  of  the  same  ship  were  44  ft.  in  length,  4  of 
which  were  cut  from  an  oak  which  grew  in  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk.   Marcen- 
nas  states  that  the  great  ship  called  the  Craven,  which  was  built  in  France,  had 
its  keel  timbers  120  ft.  long,  and  the  mainmast  85  ft.  high,  and  12  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base.    An  oak  is  mentioned  as  fallen  in  Sheffield  Park,  of  so  great  a 
girth,  that,  when  the  trunk  lay  flat  on  level  ground,  two  men  on  horseback,  on 
opposite  sides,  could  not  see  the  crowns  of  each  other's  hats.    Dr.  Plot  records 
a  similar  circumstance  as  noticed  of  another  immense  oak  at  Newbury,  which, 
he  says,  was  15  yards  in  girth.    The  Lord's  Oak,  at  Rivelin,  was  12  yards 
about,  and  the  top  yielded  21  cords  of  wood;  its  diameter,  3  yards  28  hi. 
The  Lady  Oak  was  5  ft.  square  for  40  ft.,  contained  42  tons  of  timber,  and 
its  boughs  gave  25  cords  of  fuel ;  and  another,  in  the  Hall  Park,  close  by,  gave 
18  yards,  without  bough  or  knot ;  being  3  ft.  6  in.  square  at  top,  and  not  much 
bigger  near  tfye  root.    Arthur's  round  table  must,  as  Gilpin  observes,  have 
been  cut  from  a  tree  of  immense  girth,  as  it  measures,  according  to  Grose, 
18  ft.  in  diameter.  Now,  this  is  18ft.  of  sohdf  heart  wood ;  and,  if  the  depth  of 
sap  wood,  in  which  it  must  have  been  environed,  be  taken  into  the  account, 
we  shall  have  the  dimensions  of  a  most  enormous  tree.    Out  of  such  oaks  as 
these  must  those  ancient  canoes,  described  by  Sir  Joseph  fiankes  as  exhumed 
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in  Lincolnshire,  have  been  excavated.  (Amoen.  Qver.)  "  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  1796,  that  some  labourers,  while  digging  for  a  fish-pond 
in  the  grounds  of  Lord  Grenville,  at  Dropmore,  discovered  a  great  number  of 
oaks  buried  10  ft.  or  12ft.  deep  in  the  earth,  and  averaging  50  ft.  long,  all 
perfectly  sound  timber.  At  Litchett  Park,  in  1740,  an  oak  was  discovered 
3  ft.  under  ground,  which  measured  53  ft.  in  length,  and  gave  4  ft.  at  the  side 
of  the  square  :  there  were  33  ft.  more  of  top  raised  afterwards ;  so  that  the 
whole  oak  was  86  ft.  long.  In  the  year  1815,  there  was  a  part  of  an  oak 
drawn  out  of  the  Thames,  near  the  ferry  at  Twickenham,  with  great  difficulty* 
by  24  horses.  It  measured  20ft.  in,  circumference;  and  Philips  says,  it  is 
known  to  have  lain  in  the  river  upwards  of  150  years.  Among  the  vast 
quantities  of  bog  timber  annually  raised  out  of  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  a  few 
years  ago  one  log  was  taken  up,  near  Sleaford,  that  contained  300  solid  feet  of 
timber ;  and,  in  the  year  181 1,  one  was  dug  up  that  contained  ,400  solid  feet." 
(Amoen.  Qtter.,  fol.  15.) 

Bull  Oaks.  These  are  all  very  old  trees,  and  hollow ;  and  they  are  called 
bull  oaks,  from  bulls  taking  shelter  within  them,  which  they  effect,  not  by 
going  in  and  turning  round,  but  by  retreating  backwards  into  the  cavity  till 
the  nead  alone  projects  at  the  aperture.  Mr.  South,  in  the  Bath  Society's 
Papers,  1783,  describes  an  ancient  hollow  tree,  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture, 
and  bearing  the  most  venerable  marks  of  antiquity,  which  gives  the  name, 
compounded  of  itself  and  its  situation,  to  the  farm  on  which  it  grows,  viz. 
Oakley  Farm.  The  hollow  part  of  this  tree  was  long  the  favourite  retreat  of 
a  bull ;  and  20  people,  old  and  young,  have  crowded  into  it  at  one  time. 
A  calf  being  shut  up  there  for  convenience,  its  dam,  a  two-years-old  heifer, 
constantly  went  in  to  suckle  it,  and  left  sufficient  room  for  milking  her.  It  is 
supposed,  adds  he,  to  be  near  1000  years  old :  the  body  is  nothing  but  a  shell, 
covered  with  burly  protuberances.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  hollow,  like 
a  chimney.  It  has  been  mutilated  of  all  its  limbs ;  but  from  their  stumps  arise 
a  number  of  small  branches,  forming  a  bushy  head,  so  remarkable  for  fertility, 
that,  in  years  of  plenty,  it  has  produced  two  sacks  of  acorns  in  a  season.  It 
measured  in  the  middle,  round  the  burls,  29  ft.  3  in. ;  round  the  stumps  of  the 
old  arms,  31  ft.  6  in. ;  and  in  the  smallest  part,  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  it  is  26  ft.  in  circumference.  The  aperture  into  the  tree  is  a  small 
ill-formed  Gothic  arch,,which  appears  to  have  been  originally  "  hewn  out  or 
enlarged  with  an  axe ;  and  the  bark,"  continues  Mr.  South, "  now  curls  over 
the  wound ;  a  sure  sign  that  it  continues  growing."  (Bath  Soc.  Papers,  vol.  vL 
p.  45.)  There  are  many  bull  oaks  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  that 
in  Wedgenock  Park  {fig.  1625.)  is^  probably,  one  of  the  largest.  It  has  been 
long  since  fenced  round  with  substantial  posts  and  rails,  and  has  had  the  two 
extremities  of  its  projecting  limbs  supported  from  beneath  by  strong  pieces 
of  timber.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ni.  p.  553.)  ' 

Boundary  Oaks.  Several  of  these  might  be  mentioned.  The  Border  Oak, 
which  stands  on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  England,  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  situation  than  for  its  size:  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Shropshire  and 
the  Principality,  as  the  County  Oak,  about  30  miles  from  London,  does 
between  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  last-named  tree  is  hollow,  and  contains 
within  it  seats  for  nine  persons.  The  Gospel  Oak,  Jig.  1628.,  is  a  boundary 
oak  dividing  the  parish  of  Stoneleigh  in  Warwickshire,  from  the  parish  of 
Baginton.  There  are  many  Gospel  Oaks  in  different  parts  of  England,  relics, 
as  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  observes  (Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  553.),  of  the 
religion  of  our  ancestors : — 

**  BaUigiooe  patrum  multoa  serrata  per  annot."  Viboil. 

The  custom,  says  Mr.  Strutt,  H  of  marking  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  by  the 
inhabitants  going  round  them  once  every  year,  and  stopping  at  certain  spots 
to  perform  different  ceremonies,  in  order  that  the  localities  might  be  impressed 
on  the  memories  of  both  young  and  old,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  be 
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traced  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  observed  a  similar  custom  at 
the  annual  festivals  called  Terminalia,  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus 
who  was  considered  as  the  guardian  of  fields  and  landmarks,  and  the  promoter 
of  friendship  and  peace  among  men.  It  was  introduced  among  Christians 
about  the  year  800,  by  the  pious  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  in  a  season  of 
dearth  and  calamity,  and  has  been  continued  since  his  time  by  the  different 
clergy;  the  minister  of  each  parish,  accompanied  'by  his  churchwardens 
and  parishioners,  going  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  pariah  in  Rogation 
Week,  or  on  one  of  trie  three  days  before  Holy  Thursday  (the  feast  of  our 
Lord's  Ascension),  and  stepping  at  remarkable  spots  and  trees  to  recite 
ages  from  the  Gospels,  and  implore  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  op  the 

.3  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the 

parish."  (Mag.  Nat.  Hut,,  iii.  558.)  The  Plestor  Oak,  described  in  White's 
Selborne,  was  also  a  boundary  tree,  used  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  Pleytlow, 
or  play-place  for  the  children  of  the  village.  This  oak  is  described  by  White 
as  tiaving  "  a  short  squat  body,  and  huge  horizontal  arms  extending  almost  to 
the  extremity  of  the  area;  surrounded  with  stone  steps.and  seats  above  them, 
the  delight  of  old  and  young,  and  a  place  of  much  jg27 

resort  in  summer  evenings ;  where 
1086  the  former  sate  in  grave  deb  ' 

while  the  latter  frolicked    i 

danced  before  them." 

Oak  Treet  with  conjoinedTrunkt. 

The  following  instances  of  this 

singular  conformation  are  from 

trees   growing  in   Ryton  Wood, 

Warwickshire,  the  property  of  W. 
—  Dilke,  Esq. ;  and  we  are  indebted 
4  «      for  them  to  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree.  - 

Figi.  1026.  and  1627.  are  illustrative  of  only  four  trees ;  a  and  aa  being  t> 


cony  la' ce*.     que'rcus. 


views  or  the  same  trunk.  A  smaller  tree,  growing  near  this  one,  and  repre- 
sented by  5,  has  the  junction  of  the  trunks  nearer  the  ground.  Another  spe- 
cimen, growing  near  a  farm-house,  is  represented  by  d ;  and  a  fourth  one  bye. 
AH  these  oaks  are  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other;  and  Mr.  Bree  thinks 
the  trunks  were  probably  joined  artificially  by  some  one  who  had  a  fancy  for 
such  experiments.  They  are  all  of  the  species  Q.  pedunculata.  The  figures 
are  to  a  scale  of  I  in.  to  12ft. 

Oaki  conjoined  with  other  Trees.  The  oak  being  a  tree  of  great  duration, 
and  its  trunk,  in  the  course  of  years,  spreading  wider  than  that  of  many 
trees,  not  un frequently  grows  round  the  stems  of  trees  which  grow  close  by 
it;  or,  its  trunk  becoming  hollow,  and  the  head  being  broken  off  by  storms, 
other  trees  frequently  spring  up  within  it,  and  produce  a  flourishing  head  en- 
cased with  an  oak  trunk.  Hence,  we  have  an  oak  conjoined  with  an  ash  near 
the  lake  at  Welbeck,  figured  in  Rooke's  Remarkable  Oakt,  &c,  pi.  6.  This  ash 
grows  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  large  oak.  "to  which  it  adheres  to  the  height  of 
about  6  ft.;  it  there  separates,  and  leaves  a  space  of  nearly  3  ft.  in  height. 
Here,  as  if  unwilling  to  be  disunited,  it  stretches  out  an  arm,  or  little  protube- 
rance, to  coalesce  again  with  the  fostering  oak."  At  Bearwood,  near  Reading, 
5a  * 
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the  seat  of  John  Walter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  there  is  a  large  oak  with  a  beech  growing 
from  its  root.  In  Needwood  Forest,  there  were,  in  1806,  many  large  hollies 
growing  out  of  oaks ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  New  Forest,  than 
to  see  oaks  and  thorns  growing  apparently  from  the  same  root.  In  Kinmel 
Park,  Denbighshire,  there  is  a  sycamore,  a  large  tree,  growing  out  of  a  hollow 
oak :  and  at  Ribbesford,  near  Bewdley  in  Worcestershire,  there  is  a  yew  tree, 
with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  completely  cased  in  the  trunk  of  a  pollard  oak ; 
the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  oak  being  filled  up  with  the  body  of  the  yew  tree, 
to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  20  ft. ;  after  which  the  two  trees  entwine  their 
branches  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  On  the  river  Loddon, 
in  Berkshire,  not  far  from  Forest  Hill,  there  was,  in  1818,  a  handsome  oak 
tree  growing  out  of  a  pollard  willow.  Elders  growing  out  of  decaying  oaks, 
and  also  mountain  ash,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  which  spring  from  berries 
eaten  by  birds,  are  common.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  a  thorn  enclosed  in  an  oak 
at  Drayton  Basset,  the  branches  of  which  seemed  to  pass  through  the  trunk 
of  the  oak  in  several  places. 

Oaks  of  remarkable  Origin.  In  Deene  Park,  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  there  is  an  oak  growing  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which 
was  produced  from  an  acorn  found  in  the  middle  of  a  large  piece  of  oak 
timber,  sawn  in  Woolwich  dockyard ;  and  which  was  planted  here,  in  1757, 
by  the  late  Dowager  Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  when  Lady  Elizabeth  Montague. 
This  tree,  though  nearly  100  years  old,  is  of  small  dimensions,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  bad  situation  in  which  it  is  planted ;  being  near  a  sheet  of  water, 
and  on  a  sandy  rock  full  of  springs.  Its  extreme  height  is  55  ft.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  1  ft.  4  in.  The  species  is 
Q.  sessiiifldra. 

Curious  Circumstances  connected  with  Oak  Trees.  Major  Rooke  mentions 
that,  in  cutting  down  some  trees  in  the  wood  of  Birkland,  or  Birchland,  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  letters,  &c.,  were  found  within  the  wood  of  several  oaks, 
marking  the  king's  reign.  In  one  tree,  cut  down  in  1786,  were  found  J.  R^ 
supposed  to  signify  James  Rex ;  and  in  another,  W.  M.,  with  a  crown,  for 
William  and  Mary ;  and  in  a  third,  Joh.  Rex,  with  several  marks  something 
like  the  old  crown  in  prints  of  King  John ;  but  Major  Rooke  observes  that 
the  crown  is  not  sufficiently  made  out  for  him  to  insert  it  as  a  fact.  The 
letters  were  about  1  ft.  within  the  tree,  and  above  1  ft.  from  the  centre.  Cruci- 
fixes, images,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  similar  situations,  enclosed  in  the  like 
manner.  Often  dead  branches  of  trees,  when  small,  are  thus  enclosed,  and 
grown  over  by  the  parent  trunk.  Professor  Burnet  observes  that  "  Queen 
Anne's  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Oaks  in  Windsor  Forest,  both  of  which  have 
had  brass  plates,  with  commemorative  inscriptions  thereon,  fixed  to  them, 
might  be  given  as  further  illustrations.  Over  the  edges  of  these  plates  the 
yearly  increasing  bark  has  already  made  considerable  encroachments,  and,  in 
due  course  of  time,  will  progressively  enclose  the  whole.  To  this  process  do 
we  owe  that  more  noted  and  variegated  texture  of  the  central  parts  of  planks, 
on  which  much  of  the  beauty  of  heart  wood  depends ;  for  the  small  branches, 
knots,  and  nodes  of  young  trees,  which  detruded  themselves  near  the  ground, 
being,  in  process  of  growth,  broken  off  or  destroyed,  their  relics  or  rudiments 
are  in  like  manner  enclosed,  and  thus  buried  in  the  heart  of  aged  trees.  Sir 
John  Clarke  mentions  that  the  horn  of  a  large  deer  was  found  embedded  in 
the  heart  of  ah  oak,  which  was  discovered  on  cutting  down  the  tree ;  and  that 
it  was  found  fixed  in  the  timber  by  large  iron  cramps :  it  seems,  therefore, 
.that  it  had  been  first  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  which,  in  growing 
afterwards,  had  enclosed  the  horn."  (Anuen.  QuerS) 

Rawing  Oak  Trees.  All  trees,  especially  those  of  great  height,  in  insulated 
situations,  condense  die  watery  vapour  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  when  this 
is  very  abundant,  it  falls  from  the  leaves  in  drops  like  rain.  The  elm  and  the 
poplar  fas  already  mentioned,  p.  1667.),  being  tall  trees,  afford  familiar  illustra- 
tions ot  this ;  but  the  oak,  also,  occasionally  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon. 
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White,  in  his  Natural  History  ofSelbome  (see  Brown's  edit.,  p.  195.),  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pennant,  an  oak  in  Newton  Lane,  which,  on  a  misty  day  in 
October,  1775,  dropped  so  fast,  that  the  cartway  stood  in  puddles,  and  the 
ruts  ran  water,  though  the  ground  in  general  was  dusty. 

Progress  of  Oaks  from  the  Acorn,    An  oak,  sprung  from  an  acorn  set  by  Robert 
Marsham,  Esq.,  at  Stratton  Strawless,  near  Norwich,  a.  d.  1719,  measured,  in 
the  spring  of  1743,  when  24  years  old,  1  ft.  7  in.  in  girt  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground; 
and  in  1758,  when  41  years  old,  its  girt  at  the  same  height  was  2  ft.  8  J  in.; 
having  increased  1  ft.  1 J  in.  in  girt,  and  something  more  than  2  ft.  3  in.  in  solid 
contents,  during  15  years.  This  oak,we  are  informed  by  Robert  Marsham,  Esq., 
the  grandson  of  the  planter  of  the  tree,  was,  in  December,  1836,  ]  3  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  17  ft.  at  1  ft. ;  with  a  trunk  19ft.  long  clear 
of  branches,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  head ;  it  was  64  ft.  high.    Two  oaks, 
planted  by  Mr.  Marsham  in  1720  and  1721,  in  1743  measured  2  ft.  9£in.,  and  2ft. 
1 1 J  in.  in  circumference  at  5  ft.  high ;  and  had  increased  1ft.  1 1 J  in.  and  2  ft. 
2  in.  respectively  in  girt,  and  9  ft.  1  in.  and  10  ft.  3  in.  in  solid  contents,  during 
15  years ;  while  two  oaks,  about  60  or  80  years  of  age,  which,  in  1743,  girted 
6. ft.  3$  in.  and  9  ft.  4$  in.,  measured,  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  7  ft.  8}  in.,  and 
10  ft.  1  in. ;  having  increased  only  1  ft.  5  in.  and  8}  in.,  in  their  respective  cir- 
cumferences, in  15  years ;  although  their  solid  contents  exceeded  m  increase 
the  younger  trees,  being,  in  the  sixty-year  oak,  12  ft.  1  in.,  and  in  the  eighty- 
year  oak,  16  ft.  1  in.  and  upwards;  the  height  of  this  tree  in  February,  1837, 
Mr.  Marsham  inform  us,  was  exactly  92  ft.     An  acorn,  writes  Dr.  Plot,  which 
was  set  in  a  hedgerow,  between  Colton  and  Blithfield,  by  Ralph  Bates,  grew 
to  a  stout  oak,  being  2  ft.  square  at  the  but  end,  within  the  life  of  its  planter, 
who  outlived  its  felling.   The  first  10  ft.  were  sawn  into  boards,  and  used  for 
building:  it  contained  nearly  a  ton  of* timber.     An  oak  which  was  planted  at 
Denham  Rectory,  Bucks,  in  1750,  girted,  at  its  smallest  part,  8  ft.  in  1817, 
being  then  but  67  years  of  age :  the  total  height  was  50  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  its  head  about  70  ft.    In  the  garden  at  Sheffield  Place,  Sussex,  stands  a 
fine  oak,  which  was  set  in  the  year  1745 ;  and  in  1815,  when  70  years  old,  its 
trunk  was  12  ft.  in  circumference,  its  clear  bole  10ft.;  at  which  height  it 
divided  into  branches  that  overspread  an  area  of  75  ft.  in  diameter.    Ah 
acorn  was  sown  at  Rickett,  the  seat  of  Lord  Barrington,  on  the  day  of  his 
birth  in  1717.     In  November,  1790,  it  contained  95  ft.  of  timber,  which,  at  2*. 
per  foot,  would  sell  for  9/.  10#.    The  top  was  valued  at  about  1/.  15*.    The 
girt,  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  about  half  an  inch  more  than  8  ft.    The 
increase  of  the  girt,  in  the  two  last  years,  was  4£  in.    It  grows  in  rich  land, 
worth  1/.  5s.  an  acre.    (Bath.  Soc.  Pap.,  &c.) 

Rate  of  Growth  of  the  Oak.  An  oak,  in  a  good  soil  and  situation,  will,  in 
75  years  from  the  acorn,  contain  a  ton  of  timber.  (South  in  Bath  Soc.  Pap., 
vi.  p.  37.)  The  same  oak,  at  150  years  of  age,  will  contain  upwards  of  8  tons 
of  timber,  or  about  12  loads  of  square  timber.  (Id.,  p.  38.)  An  oak,  planted 
by  Mr.  Marsham  in  1720,  was,  in  1794,  74  years  afterwards,  about  8  ft.  in 
circumference  at  14ft.  from  the  ground.  The  soil  had  been  prepared  and 
manured.  In  the  first  36  years  of  its  growth,  this  tree  gained  1  $  in.  in  cir- 
cumference yearly.  The  growth  of  a  middle-aged  oak  is  generally  from  1£  in.  to 
1  in.  in  circumference  yearly ;  between  its  twentieth  and  its  hundredth  year,  it 
sometimes  exceeds  this  measure,  and,  in  its  second  century,  mils  within  it; 
but,  as  the  solidity  of  the  shaft  consists  less  in  its  length  than  in  the  square 
of  diameter  in  the  girting  place,  a  small  addition  to  the  diameter  there  en- 
larges the  square  abundantly.  Wherefore,  though  the  circumference  from  the 
100th  to  the  150th  year  may  not  increase  so  fast  as  it  did  to  the  100th, 
the  solid  contents  will  be  increasing  faster ;  for,  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 
(40  as  1600)  exceeds  the  square  of  24=576,  so  will  the  contents  in  the  150th 
year  exceea  the  contents  in  the  100th,  when  its  annual  enlargement  was  £in. 
greater.  (/<£.,  p.  50.)  According  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Yates,  writing  after 
"  a  sedulous  and  active  experience  of  50  years,"  by  choosing  a  deep  loamy 
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soil  for  the  oak,  by  deeply  trenching  it,  by  planting  acorns,  and  not  plants ; 
and  by  keeping  them  pruned  till  the^  arrive  at  a  proper  height,  double  the 
quantity  ot  timber  may  be  obtained  in  about  60  years,  that  is  now  produced 
in  100.  Mr.  Yates's  mode  of  cultivation  (for  an  account  of  which  he  received 
a  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts)  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 
(See  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  Ixxiv.,  for  1804,  p.  626.) 

The  following  table  of  the  progressive  growth  of  nine  oaks  in  the  New 
Forest,  was  communicated  by  T.  Davies,  Esq.,  of  Portway  House,  Wiltshire : — 


5  Trees  planted 
ISO  years. 


{No.  t 
No.  2. 
No.  5. 
Nat 
No.  5. 


The  circumference  taken  In 
Inches  at  6ft.  from  the  ground. 

1814.  1816.   1818.   1890.   18*9 

66J     66f     67J 

85       85}     86*     87j 

68}     65       65|     673 


Aggregate  307  J 


326| 


rNo.6. 

4  Trees  planted,  \No.  7. 

60  yean.        jNo.  & 

CNo.9. 


Arerage  increase  in  8  years,  3|  in.  per 
►  tree  in  circumference. 

Increase  of  timber  in  12ft.  in  length 
of  trunk,  lft  9  in. 


"}    Average  increase  in  8  years,  5J  in.  per 
f  tree  in  circumference. 
€    Increase  of  timber  in  12ft.  in  length 
J  of  trunk,  lit  7  in. 


Relative  Growth  of  Oak  Wood,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  Trees.  The  result 
of  observations  by  Vancouver  in  Hampshire,  as  to  the  relative  growth  of  wood 
in  that  county,  was,  taking  the  trees  at  10  years'  growth,  and  fixing  the  oak 
as  a  Btandard,  as  follows  :  —  Oak,  10;  elm,  16 ;  ash,  18;  beech,  20  ;  white 
poplar  (P.  alba),  30.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  oak,  which  is  the  slowest- 
growing  forest  tree  indigenous  to  Britain,  increases  only  at  the  rate  of  one 
third  part  of  the  white  poplar,  which  is  the  most  rapid-growing  indigenous 
forest  tree  in  Britain. 

The  growth  of  the  oak,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  larch,  is  exemplified 
in  a  tree  of  each  growing  at  Wimbush,  in  Essex*  In  1792,  the  oak,  which  is 
called  Young's  Oak,  at  5ft.  from  the  ground,  was  8  ft.  5}  in.  in  girt;  and  a 
larch,  at  the  same  place,  only  12  years  old,  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground, 
girted  2  ft.  4?  in.  In  1805,  13  years  afterwards,  the  oak  had  increased  only 
4J  in.  in  girt,  while  the  larch  had  increased  2ft.  9  in.  (Young9 s  Essex,  h. 
p.  151.) 

Poetical  Allusions.  The  most  celebrated  poetical  description  of  the  oak, 
as  well  as,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest,  is  that  of  Virgil  in  the  second  Georgic, 
which  has  been  thus  rendered  by  Dryden  :  — 

■  "  Jove's  own  tree, 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty, 
Requires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground; 
And,  next  the  lower  skies,  a  bed  profound. 
High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  ascend, 
So  Tow  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend ; 
Therefore  nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage,  overthrows 
His  bulky  body,  but  unmoved  he  grows. 
For  length  of  ages  lasts  his  happy  reign. 
And  lives  of  mortal  men  contend  in  vain. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands, 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms,  and  leafy  hands: 
His  shade  protects  the  plains,  his  bead  the  bills  commands." 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  JEneid:  — 

**  As  when  the  winds  their  airy  quarrel  try, 
Jostling  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky. 
This  way  and  that,  the  mountain  oak  they  bend, 
His  boughs  they  shatter,  and  his  branches  rend ; 
With  leaves  and  falling  mast  they  spread  the  ground ; 
The  hollow  valleys  echo  to  the  sound : 
Unmoved  the  royal  plant  their  fury  mocks, 
Or,  shaken,  clings  more  closelv  to  the  rocks ; 
•  For  as  he  shoots  nis  towering  need  on  high, 

So  deep  in  earth  his  fixed  foundations  lie.** 

V 1  boil.  JSa.,  Dryden  *•  trans. 
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80  many  British  poets  have  celebrated  the  oak;  and  its  beauty,  dignity,  and 
strength  have  afforded  so  many  fine  similes;  that  we  are  compelled  to  make  a 
selection,  and  shall  first  give  extracts  from  three  of  our  oldest  and  most 
popular  poets ;  viz.  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare. 

"  And  to  a  pleasant  groTe  1  *gan  to  passe, 
Long  er  the  bright  sunne  uprise  was ; 
In  which  were  okes  great,  straight  as  a  line. 
Under  the  which  the  grasse,  so  fresh  of  hew,  • 
Was  newly  sprong,  and  an  eight  foot,  or  nine, 
Every  tree  well  fro  his  fellow  grew, 
With  branches  brode,  laden  with  tores  new, 
That  sprongen  out  agen  the  sunne  shine ; 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  glad  bright  green. "  Cn  aucbb. 

"  There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green ; 
A  goodly  oak  some  time  had  it  been, 
With  arms  full  strong,  and  largely  display'd, 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disarray 'd: 
His  body  big,  and  mightily  pright, 
Thoroughly  rooted,  and  of  wond*rous  height : 
Whilome  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mochel  masts  to  the  husband  did  yield, 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine; 
But  now  the  grey  moss  marr'a  his  rine ; 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storm*, 
His  top  was  bald,  and  wasted  with  worms. 

*  •  »  •  • 

For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree, 

Sacred  with  many  a  mystery."  Spknbm's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

"  Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  j 
•  •  .  .  • 

Whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity."  Shaespkaee. 

To  these  we  add  extracts,  relating  to  trees  we  have  already  described,  from 
Cowper's  Yardley  Chase,  Mundy's  Needwood  Forest,  and  Carrington  s  Dart- 
moor.    For  the  Yardley  Oak,  see  p.  1764. 

«  Thou  wert  a  bauble  once,  a  cup  and  ball,  ^ 

Which  babes  might  play  with  :  and  the  thievish  jay 
Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloin  d 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs, 
And  all  thy  embryo  vastnese,  at  a  gulp. 

Time  made  thee  what  thou  wert — king  of  the  woods ! 
And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art  —  a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in  1    Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
O'erbtmg  the  champaign,  and  the  numerousflocK 
That  graced  it  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  saJe-shelter'd  from  the Jtorm-^. 
No  flock  frequents  thee  now :  thou  hast  outlived 
Thy  popularity,  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth ! 

EmboweUM  now,  and  of  thymclent  self 
Possessing  nought  but  the  scooped  rind, ,  that  seems 
A  huge  throat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 
Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  roota 1 : 
Thou  temptest  none,  but  rather  much  forbid'st 
The  feller's  toll,  which  thou  couldst  111  requite. 
Yet  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock : 
A  quarry  of  stout  spurs  and  knotted  fangs, 

Which,  crook'd  into  a  thousand  whimsies,  clasp 

The  stubborn  soil,  and  hold  theesttU  erect 

Thine  arms  have  left  thee —winds  have  rent  them  off 

Lonff  since;  and  rovers  of  the  forest  wild 

With  bow  and  shaft  have  burnt  them.    Some  have  left 

A  splintered  stump,  bleach'd  to  a  snowy  white  5 

And  some,  memorial  none  where  once  they  grew. 

Yet  life  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  outs  forth 

Proof  not  contemptible  of  what  she (can, 

Even  where  death  predotninatea^The  spring 

Finds  thee  not  less  alive  to  her  sweet  form, 

Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  ne^bo»^*n«  w~d» 
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The  lines  from  Needwood  Forest  allude  to  the  Swilcar  Oak.  (p.  1769.) 

"  First  blush  the  hHls  with  orient  light, 
•  And  pierce  the  table  veil  of  night; 
Green  bends  the  waving  shade  above, 
And  glittering  dew  drops  gem  the  grove : 
Next  shine  the/ shelving  lawns  around. 
Bright  threads  of  silver  net  the  ground ; 
And  down,  the  entangled  brakes  among. 
The  white  rill  sparkling  winds  along : 
Then  as  the  panting  zephyrs  breathe 
The  billowy  mist  recedes  beneath ; 
Slow,  mm  it  rolls  away,  unfold 
The  vale's  fresh  glories,  green  and  gold ; 
Dove  laughs,  and  shakes  his  tresses  bright, 
And  trails  afar  a  line  of  light : 
High  midst  the  trees,  with  many  a  frown. 
Huge  Swilcar  shakes  his  tresses  brown ; 
Outspreads  his  bare  arms  to  the  skies, 
The  ruins  of  six  centuries."  Muitdy*!  Needwood  Pare*. 

The  following  lines  are  descriptive  of  Wistman's  Wood.    See  p.  1757. 

"How  heavily 

That  old  wood  sleeps  in  the  sunshine — not  a  leaf . 

Is  twinkling  —  not  a  wing  is  seen  to  move 

Within  it ;  but  below,  a  mountain  stream, 

Conflicting  with  the  rocks,  is  ever  heard. 

Cheering  the  drowsy  noon.    Thy  guardian  oaks, 

My  country,  are  thy  boast—  a  giant  race, 

And  undegenerate still ;  but ofthis grove, 

This  pygmy  grove,  not  one  has  climb'd  the  air 

So  emulously  that  its  loftiest  branch 

May  brush  the  traveller's  brow.    The  twisted  roots 

Have  daspM  in  search  of  nourishment  the  rocks, 

And  straggled  wide,  and  pierced  the  stony  soil 

In  vain  :  denied  maternafsucoour.  here 

A  dwarfish  race  has  risen.    Round  the  boughs 

Hoary  and  feeble,  and  around  the  trunks, 

"With  grasp  destructive,  feeding  on  the  life 

That  lingers  yet,  the  ivy  winds,  and  moss 

Of  growth  enormous.    JS'en  the  dull  vile  weed 

Has  fix'd  Itself  upon  the  very  crown 

Of  many  an  ancient  oak ;  and  thus,  refused 

By  nature  kindly  aid — dishonoured — old  — 

Dreary  in  aspect  —  silently  decays 

The  lonely  wood  of  Wlstman."  Caebiwotoh's  Dartmoor,  p.  56. 

Through  the  kindness  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  additional  information  respecting  this  remarkable  wood, 
from  Archdeacon  Froude,  vicar  of  Darlington,  near  Totness :  —  "  I  have  been 
told  that  there  is  an  ancient  record  in  the  -Duchy  Office,  which  probably 
refers  to  their  existence,  not  long  after  the  Conquest.  On  the  bottom  stock 
of  one  of  them,  cut  down  partly  for  the  purpose,  I  counted  upwards  of  250 
concentric  rings,  when  the  farther  evidence  ot  annual  formations  in  the  exterior 
circumference  was  too  indistinct  to  be  noticed.  When  first  felled,  the  specific 
gravity  of  .the  wood  was  more  like  that  of  tropical  than  English  growth.  The 
extent  of  Wistman's  Wood  is  about  two  acres." 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  comparing  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculata  and  Q. 
sessiliflora,  the  former  is  found  the  most  easy  to  split,  and  the  stiffest  and  the 
easiest  to  break,  and  yet  the  most  difficult  to  bend  ;  while  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other  in  toughness  and  weight.  The  following  comparative 
view  is  from  Hartig,  as  quoted  in  the  Diciionnaire  des  Faux  et  Forets. 

Q,  rXDUHCULA^TA.  Q.  SBSSlUFLO^ftA. 

lb.  os. 
The  wood,  when  green,  weighs         .      76    IS 

—  half-dry  65     9 

—  perfectly  dry  58    IS 
Its  heating  properties  are,  to  the 

beech,  as  -       .  .  1440  is  to  1540 

Its  heating  properties,  compared 
-  -     "         jfibi 


with  those  of  the  Q.  sessiliflbra, 

areas 1440  U  to  1497 

Its  charcoal  is,  to  that  of  the 
beech,  as 1459  is  to  1600 


lb.  or 
The  wood,  when  green,  weighs  80     5 

—  halCtdry  67    12 

—  perfectly  dry    -      .       51    10 
Its  beating  properties  are,  to  the 

beech,  as 1497  is  to  1540 

Its  heating  properties,  compared 
with  those  of  the  Q.  peduncu- 
lata»area*        -       -       -       -  1497  is  to  1440 


It  thus  appears  that  the  wood  of  both  species  loses  above  a  third  of  its 
weight  in  drying;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  wood,  that  of  the  oak  is 
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more  or  less  watery,  according  to  the  soil  and  locality  in  which  it  grows,  and 
naturally  weighs  more  from  a  warm  climate  and  dry  soil,  and  when  the  tree 
has  attained  its  maturity,  than  under  contrary  circumstances. 

Tredgold  observes  that  the  wood  of  the  Q.  sessiliflora,  which  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  that  of  the  Q.  pedunculata,  is  also  heavier,  harder,  and  more 
elastic  To  ascertain  their  relative  value,  he  tried  an  experiment,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  results  :  — 

Q.  PEDUNCU-         Q.  SB9MLI- 

la*Va.  rurtu. 

Spedflc  gravity -807  -879 

Weight  of*  cuMo  foot  in  U*. 50*47  54*97 

Comparative  stiffness,  or  weight  that  bent  the  piece  7-80ths  of  an  Inch  167  149 

Comparative  strength,  or  Weight  that  broke  the  piece                        .  322  350  ' 

Cohesive  force  of  a  square  inch  In  lot.      ...                    -  11592  12600 

Weight  of  modulus  of  elasticity  in  lbs.  lor  a  square  inch          .          -  1648958  1471256 

Comparative  toughness       .......  81  108 

M  Each  piece  was  lin.  square,  and  sustained  by  supports  2ft.  apart, the  weight 
being  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  length.  Both  specimens  broke  short  off*  with- 
out splitting  :  the  Q.  sessiliflora  bent  considerably  more  at  the  time  of  fracture 
than  the  Q.  pedunculata.  The  strength,  elasticity,  toughness,  and  hardness  of 
the  sessile-fruited 'oak  would  render  it/'  he  continues, "  superior  for  ship-build- 
ing, were  it  not  so  inferior  in  durability  between  wind  and  water,  to  the  Q.  pe- 
dunculata, or  stalk-fruited  kind."  The  wood  of  Q.  pedunculata*  according  to 
Atkinson  (Hort.  Trans.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  336.),  splits  clean,  and  is  best  adapted 
for  split  paling,  laths,  barrel  staves,  dowels  for  flooring,  and  similar  uses ;  and 
as  it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  the  silver  grain,  or  medullary  rays,  which, 
when  the  wood  is  planed,  the  workmen  call  the  flower  in  the  wood,  it 
is  more  ornamental  as  furniture.  The  wood  of  Q.  sessiliflora,  on  the  con- 
trary, contains  so  small  a  portion  of  the  silver  grain,  or  flower,  that  wood  of  this 
species  from  old  buildings  has  generally  been  mistaken  for  that  of  the  sweet 
chestnut.  This  discovery  was  simultaneously  made  by  Fougeroux  and  Dau- 
benton  about  the  year  1780.  (See  Mem.  Scien.  Mathe.  de  VInstitut,  &c,  1. 
Trem.  1807,  p.  307.)  Atkinson  adds  that  the  wood  of  Q.  pedunculata 
is  stiffer  than  that  of  Q.  sessiliflora;  and,  though  it  may  be  broken  with  a 
less  weight,  yet  it  requires  a  much  greater  weight  to  bend  it  than  Q.  sessilifldra 
does ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  better  calculated  for  beams,  or  to  bear  the  greatest 
weight  in  a  building  without  bending.  The  wood  of  Q.  sessiliflora,  according 
to  Bosc  and  other  French  authors;  though  good  for  nothing  for  ship-building, 
because  it  soon  rots  under  water,  is  of  such  great  duration  when  kept  dry, 
that  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  old  churches  and  cathedrals  of  France,  which 
are  framed  of  it,  have  lasted  many  centuries,  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  deteriorated.  It  also  makes  better  fuel  than  that  of  Q.  pedunculata. 
Nichols  appears  to  refer  to  Q.  pedunculata,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  true 
English  oak,  such  as  are  standing  about  Rinefield  Lodge,"  in  the  New  Forest; 
"  finer  trees,  or  better  timber  for  ship-building,  than  which,  I  believe,"  he  adds, 
"  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom."  Another  oak,  which,  he  says,  "  the 
workmen  in  the  forest  call  the  durmast  oak,"  and  which,  from  his  reference  to 
Miller's  Dictionary,  and  his  observations  in  another  work,  appears  to  be  the 
Q.  sessilifldra,  has  the  wood  "  not  so  strong,  hard,  or  durable,  as  that  of  the 
English  oak,"  which,  he  continues, "  is  well  known  all  over  the  world  as  prefer- 
able for  ship-building."  The  difference  between  the  quality  of  these  two  kinds 
of  oak,  he  adds,  was  not  known  in  the  year  1700,  when  some  of  the  enclosures 
in  the  forest  were  planted  with  acorns  taken  from  the  durmast  oak.  (Obser- 
vations on  Oak  Trees,  <$■<?.,  m  a  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  p.  26.)  This 
durmast  oak,  he  describes  (in  a  Letter  on  a  new  Way  of  planting  Acorns, 
&c.y  included  in  his  Methods  for  decreasing  the  Consumption  of  Timber  in  the 
Navy,  &c.)  as  having  "  the  acorns  in  clusters  close  to  the  twig,  without 
any  footstalks;  and  the  leaves  with  short  stalks,  usually  about  halfan  inch  in 
length."  (p.  67.)  The  acorns  of  the  true  English  oak,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
says,  "grow  on  fruit  stalks,  like  cherries,  from  about  1  in.  to  2 in.  in  length ; 
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and  the  leaves  ait  close  to  the  twig,  without  the  intervention  of  any  foot- 
stalks." (p.  66.)  This  was  published  in  1793,  a  circumstance  which  we  con- 
-  sider  worthy  ot  notice,  as  proving  that  the  superiority  of  the  timber  of  Q, 
pedunculata  was  known  to  practical  men  before  that  period.  In  1827,  an 
experiment  was  made  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  with  a  piece  of  the  best 
oak  timber  grown  in  the  forest  that  could  be  procured.  It  was  reduced  to 
the  dimensions  of  5  in.  square,  and  lift,  long,  placed  on  two  firm  supports, 
exactly  lift,  apart ;  and  it  was  found  that  4}  tons  3  qr.  17  lb.  were  required 
to  break  the  beam.  The  experiment  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Lowther,  at  that  time  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  other 
government  officers ;  and  an  account  of  it  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  June,  1827. 

Whatever  may  have  been  established  theoretically  respecting  the  compara- 
tive properties  of  the  wood  of  the  two  species,  yet,  practically,  they  are  al- 
most alike  employed  both  in  territorial  and  naval  constructions  and  machinery. 
The  wood  of  the  oak  is  more  durable,  in  every  state  in  which  it  can  be  placed, 
than  that  of  any  other  tree  which  abounds  in  large  quantities  in  Europe.   It  is 
hard,  tough,  tolerably  flexible,  strong,  without  being  too  heavy,  not  easy 
to  splinter,  and  not  readily  penetrated  bv  water ;  and  nence  its  value  in  ship- 
building.   Some  woods  are  harder,  but  they  are  more  fragile ;  and  others  are 
more  flexible,  but  do  not  possess  so  much  toughness,  hardness,  and  durability. 
Where  the  grain  is  twisted,  no  timber  is  so  well  adapted  for  posts,  either  in 
house-building  or  in  setting  up  mills,  engines,  or  large  machines.     No  wood 
lasts  longer  where  it  is  subject'  to  be  alternately  wet  and  dry ;  and  oak  piles 
have  been  known  to  endure  many  centuries.    Shingles,  pales,  and  laths 
last  longer  of  this  wood  than  of  any  other;  and  casks,  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  cooper's  work,  are  most  durable,  and  best  adapted  for  containing  wines, 
ales,  and  other  liquors,  when  they  are  made  of  oak.    Oak  timber  is  particu- 
larly esteemed  for  the  spokes  of  wheels,  for  which  the  small  slow-grewing 
oak  of  mountainous  districts  is  greatly  preferred  to  the  more  rapid-growing 
and  larger  oak  of  the  valleys.    Oaks  of  from  15  to  30  years'  growth  make 
the  most  durable  poles.    The  young  tree,  when  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  makes 
excellent  hoops,  which,  Evelyn  says,  we  ought  to  substitute  for  those  of  hazel 
and  ash,  as  they  are  six  times  more  durable :  it  also  makes  the  very  best  walk- 
ingsticks,  and  very  good  handles  to  carters'  whips.    Of  the  roots,  Evelyn  says, 
were  formerly  made  hafts  to  daggers,  handles  to  knives,  tobacco-boxes,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  tablets  for  artists  to  paint  on  instead  of  canvass,  and  elegant 
camleted  joiners'  work.      Oak  wood,  every  one  knows,  is  preferred  before  all 
others  for  ship-building,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres.    The 
Q.  pedunculata  (the  chene  blanc  of  the  French),  from  its  toughness,  does  not 
splinter  when  it  is  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  hole  made  by  a  ball  is  con- 
sequently much  easier  to  plug  up ;  but  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
species,  when  it  is  grown  in  good  soil,  somewhat  moist,  contains  a  great  deal  of 
white  or  sap  wood,  which  soon  begins  to  decay,  and,  proceeding  rapidly,  ulti- 
mately destroys  the  heart  wood.  (Mich.  Ob*.,  &c,  p.  44.)    Secondat  {Mem.  du 
Cheney  p.  3.)  attributes  the  property  of  not  splintering,  when  pierced  with 
bullets,  to  the  wood  of  Q.  sessiliflora ;  which,  he* says,  the  English  had  a  great 
deal  of  formerly,  and  valued  highly  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  which  he 
describes  as  a  tree  attaining  a  prodigious  size  and  height,  and  only  succeeding 
in  good  soil :  but,  as  these  characters  belong  more  to  Q.  pedunculata  than  to 
<2.  sessiliflora,  at  least  according  to  Willdenow,  Bosc,  and  other  authors, 
we  conclude  that  Secondat  has  here  mistaken  the  name  of  the   kind  to 
which  he  has  assigned  these  properties.     The  best  oak  for  ship  purposes, 
according  to  Jaume  St.  Hilaire,  is  that  which  is  grown  in  the  south  of 
France ;  and  the  best  ships  in  the  world,  he  says,  are  built  in  Toulon,  or  in 
Spain.    The  worst  oak  for  ship-building,  according  to  this  author,  is  that  sent 
to  Britain  from  Dantzic,  and  other  ports  of  the  Baltic.    The  bark  of  both 
species  is  indiscriminately  used  for  tanning,  though  that  of  Q.  sessiliflora  is 
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to  be  the  best.    The  bark  of  either  species  affords  a  substance  which  has 

been  substituted  for  quinine;  and,  according  to  Cullen  and  others,  a  decoc- 
tion of  oak  bark  has  been  used  for  diseases  of  the  throat,  &c.  The  bark  which 
contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin  is  obtained  from  those  parts  of  the 
branches  or  trunks  which  are  of  from  20  to  30  years'  growth;  and  hence  the 
bark  of  an  oak  coppice  of  20  or  30  years'  growth  is  worth  more  to  the  tanner, 
than  the  same  weight  of  bark  taken  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  old  trees. 
Every  pan  of  the  tree,  however,  abounds  in  astringent  matter ;  and  even  the 
leaves  and  sawdust  will  tan  leather,  linen  cloth,  netting,  or  cordage,  which 
is  to  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  An  infusion  of  the  bark,  with  cop- 
peras, dyes  woollen  of  a  purplish  blue.  The  Highlanders,  according  to  Light- 
foot,  dye  their  yarn  of  a  brown  colour  with  oak  bark ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
practised  in  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  where,  like  the  bark  of  the  birch 
and  some  other  trees,  it  is  made  to  perform  the  office  of  tanning  and  dyeing 
at  the  same  time.  The  acorns  of  both  species  are  alike  sought  after  for  feed- 
ing swine;  but,  according  to  the  French  authors,  they  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  quantities  by  the  sessile-fruited  oak,  and  of  the  largest  size  from  the 

Sunculated*  species.  According  to  Evelyn,  a  peck  of  acorns  a  day,  with  a 
e  bran,  will  make  a  hog  increase  a  pound  weight  per  day  for  two  months 
together.  Cato  recommends  acorns  to  be  given  to  oxen,  mixed  with  beans  and 
lupines.  In  British  parks,  acorns  form  an  important  part  of  the  winter  food  of 
deer ;  and,  were  the  tree  substituted  for  the  elm,  the  ash,  and  a  number  of  others 
which  are  planted  in  hedgerows,  there  would  be  a  general  supply  throughout 
the  country  for  pigs,  and  also  for  game ;  since  it  is  certain  that  they  are  eaten 
both  by  pheasants  and  partridges  in  England,  and  by  turkeys  in  America. 
Acorns  are  given  raw  or  boiled  to  poultry ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  easy  to  accus- 
tom horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  to  eat  them.  Acorns,  roasted  and  treated  like 
coffee,  are  said  to  afford  a  liquor  which  closely  resembles  that  beverage ;  and 
when  sprouted  acorns  are  treated  like  malt,  they  afford  a  liquor  from  which  a 
very  strong  spirit  may  be  distilled.  According  to.  Bosc,  this  is  practised  in 
various  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  leaves  of  both  species,  gathered 
green,  and  dried,  are  said  to  furnish  an  excellent  winter  forage  for  sheep,  goats, 
deer*  &c«  .The  leaves,  after  they  have  dropped  from  the  tree,  are  swept  up, 
and 'used  in  gardening  as  a  substitute  for  tanner's  bark,  in  producing  heat  by 
fermentation  in  hot-houses,  pits,  &c. 

The  Use  of  the  Oak  in  Landscape  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gilpin  with  his 
usual  force  and  effect.  "  It  is  a  happiness,"  he  says,  "  to  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  that  this  noble  plant  is  as  useful  as  it  is  beautiful.  From  the 
utility  or  the  oak  they  derive  this  advantage,  that  it  is  every  where  found. 
Many  kinds  of  wood  are  harder,  as  box  and  ebony ;  many  kinds  are  tougher, 
as  yew  and  ash ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  no  species  of  wood,  at  least  no  species 
of  timber,  is  possessed  of  both  these  qualities  together  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  British  oak.  Almost  all  arts  and  manufactures  are  indebted  to  it;  but 
in  ship-building,  and  bearing  burdens,  its  elasticity  and  strength  are  applied 
to  most  advantage.  I  mention  these  mechanical  uses  only  because  some  of  its 
chief  beauties  are  connected  with  them.  Thus,  it  is  not  the  erect  stately  tree 
that  is  always  the  most  useful  in  ship-building ;  but  more  often  the  crooked 
one,  forming  short  turns  and  elbows,  which  the  shipwrights  and  carpenters 
commonly  call  knee-timber.  This,  too,  is  generally  the  most  picturesque. 
Nor  is  it  the  straight  tall  stem,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  parallel  lines,  that 
is  the  most  useful  m  bearing  burdens  j  but  that  which  has  its  sinews  twisted 
and  spirally  combined.  This,  too,  is  the  most  picturesque.  Trees,  under 
these  circumstances,  generally  take  the  most  pleasing  forms.  We  seldom  see 
the  oak,  like  other  trees,  take  a  twisted  form  from  the  winds.  It  generally  pre- 
serves its  balance;  which  is  one  of  the  grand  picturesque  beauties  of  every 
tree.  The  oak,  like  other  trees,  shrinks  from  the  sea  air  [see  p.  195.  fig.  1.] : 
but  this  indicates  no  weakness ;  for  the  sea  air,  like  a  pestilential  disease, 
attacks  the  strongest  constitutions.    A  second  characteristic  of  the  oak  is  the 
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stoutness  of  its  limbs.  We  know  .tree,  except,  perhaps,  the  cedar  of  Leba- 
non, so  remarkable  in  this  respect.  The  limbs  of  most  trees  spring  from  the 
trunk  :  in  the  oak  they  may  be  rather  said  to  divide  from  it ;  for  they  gene- 
rally carry  with  them  a  great  share  of  the  substance  of  the  stem.  You  often 
scarcely  know  which  is  stem  and  which  is  branch;  and,  towards  the  top,  the 
stem  is  entirely  lost  in  the  branches.  This  gives  particular  propriety  to  the 
epithet  'fortes/  in  characterising  the  branches  of  the  oak  ;  and  hence  its 
sinewy  elbows  are  of  such  peculiar  use  in  ship-building.  Whoever,  therefore, 
does  not  mark  the  '  fortes  ramos*  of  the  oak,  might  as  well,  in  painting  a  Her- 
cules, omit  his  muscles.  But  I  speak  only  of  the  hardy  veterans  of  the  forest. 
In  the  effeminate  nurslings  of  the  grove  we  have  not  this  appearance.  There 
the  tree  is  all  stem  drawn  up  into  height.  When  we  characterise  a  tree,  we 
consider  it  in  its  natural  state,  insulated,  and  without  any  lateral  pressure.  In 
a  forest,  trees  naturally  prow  in  that  manner.  The  seniors  depress  all  the 
juniors'  that  attempt  to  rise  near  them ;  but  in  a  planted  grove  all  grow  up 
together,  and  none  can  exert  any  power  over  another.  The  next  character- 
istic of  the  oak  is  the  twisting  of  its  branches.  Examine  the  ash,  the  elm,  the 
beech,  or  almost  any  other  tree,  and  you  may  observe  in  what  direct  and 
straight  lines  the  branches  in  each  shoot  from  the  stem ;  whereas  the  limbs 
of  an  oak  are  continually  twisting  here  and  there  in  various  contortions,  and, 
like  the  course  of  a  river,  sport  and  play  in  every  possible  direction ;  sometimes 
in  long  reaches,  and  sometimes  in  shorter  elbows.  There  is  not  a  characteristic 
more  peculiar  to  the  oak  than  this. 

"  Another  peculiarity  of  the  oak  is  its  expansive  spread.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
just  characteristic  of  the  oak ;  for  its  boughs,  however  twisted,  continually 
take  a  horizontal  direction,  and  overshadow  a  large  space  of  ground.  Indeed, 
where  it  is  fond  of  its  situation,  and  has  room  to  spread,  it  extends  itself 
beyond  any  other  tree ;  and,  like  a  monarch,  takes  possession  of  the  soil. 
The  last  characteristic  of  the  oak  is  its  longevity,  which  extends  beyond  that 
of  any  other  tree :  perhaps  the  yew  may  be  an  exception.  I  mention  the 
circumstance  of  its  longevity,  as  it  is  that  which  renders  it  so  singularly  pic- 
turesque. It  is  through  age  that  the  oak  acquires  its  greatest  beauty ;  which 
often  continues  increasing  even  into  decay,  if  any  proportion  exist  between 
the  stem,  and  the  branches.  When  the  branches  rot  away,  and  the  forlorn 
trunk  is  left  alone,  the  tree  is  in  its  decrepitude  —  in  the  last  stage  of  life, 
and  all  beauty  is  gone."  Gilpin  concludes  this  characteristic  description  with 
the  following  words :  —  "I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  oak,  as  it  is  confess- 
edly both  the  most  picturesque  tree  in  itself,  and  the  most  accommodating  in 
composition.  It  refuses  no  subject  either  in  natural  or  in  artificial  landscape.' 
It  is  suited  to  the  grandest,  and  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  the 
most  pastoral.  It  adds  new  dignity  to  the  ruined  tower  and  Gothic  arch :  by 
stretching  its  wild  moss-grown  branches  athwart  their  ivied  walls,  it  gives 
them  a  kind  of  majesty  coeval  with  itself;  at  the  same  time,  its  propriety  is 
still  preserved,  if  it  throw  its  arms  over  the  purling  brook,  or  the  mantling 
pool,  where  it  beholds 

'  Its  reverend  image  in  th»  expanse  below/ 

Milton  introduces  it  happily  even  in  the  lowest  scene :  — 

'  HanLby,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  between  two  aged  oaks.'  * 

Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  oak,  and  on  its  deli- 
neation, will  be  found  in  the  Magazme  of  Natural  ffotory  communicated  by  Mr. 
Strutt,  unquestionably  the  best  delineator  of  trees  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
"  European  trees,"  he  observes, "  may  by  the  painter  be  divided  into  four 
classes ;  the  round-topped,  as  the  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  willow,  ash,  beech,  &c. ; 
the  spiry-topped,  as  the  different  species  of  the  fir  tribe ;  the  shaggy-topped, 
comprehending  those  of  the  pine ;  and  the  slender-formed,  as  the  Lombardy 
poplar  and  the  cypress.  In  the  first  of  these  classes,  foremost  in  dignity  and 
grandeur,  the  oak  stands  preeminent,  and,  like  the  lion  among  beasts,  is  the 
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undoubted  lord  of  the  forest.  Beauty,  united  with  strength,  characterises  all 
its  parts.  The  leaves,  elegant  in  their  outline,  are  strongly  ribbed,  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  sprsy,  which,  although  thin  and  excursive,  is  yet  bold  and  de- 
termined in  its  angles ;  whilst  the  abrupt  and  tortuous  irregularity  of  its  mas- 
sive branches  admirably  contrasts  with  the  general  richness  and  density  of  its 
clustered  foliage.  Even  as  a  sapling,  in  its  slender  gracefulness  it  exhibits 
sufficient  firmness  and  indications  of  vigour  to  predicate  the  future  monarch 
of  the  wood ;  a  state,  indeed,  which  it  is  slow  to  assume,  but  which  it  retains 
per  taenia  tonga ;  and  when  at  length  it  is  brought  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
fluence of  time,  and  becomes  '  bald  with  dry  antiquity,'  no  other  production 
of  the  forest  can  be  admitted  as  •  —■- 

its  rival  in  majestic  and  venerable 
decay.  The  general  form  of  the 
oak  is  expansive,  luxuriant,  and 
spreading.  Its  character,  both 
with  respect  to  its  whole  and 
to  its  larger  masses  of  foliage,  is 
best  expressed  by  the  pencil,  in 
bold  and  roundish  lines,  whether 
as  single  trees,  as  groups  (fix- 
1630.),  or  as  forming  the  line  of 
a  distant  forest  (figi.  1689,  and  „ 
1631.) ;  although,  when  growing 

more  closely  together,  they  assume  a  loftier  and  less  spreading  appearance 
*''""    u e  solitary  tree,  such  aa  Mason  has  so  beautifully  described  in 

'  BrtoW  ynn  oak, 


The  sketches  Jig*.  1638.  and  1633.,  which  are  also  drawn  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
will  more  distinctly  exemplify  his  position ;  exhibiting,  in"  distinct  distances, 
the  same  general  appearance  in  the  contour  of  the  trees.    Of  these  sketches. 
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fig.  1632.  is  a  scene  in  Savemake  Forest,  near  Marlborough,  in  which  the 
Creeping  Oak  (see  p.  1771.)  is  shown  in  the  foreground;  and  Jig.  1633.  is 
another  scene  in  the  same  forest,  in  which  the  King  Oak  (see  p.  1771.)  forms 


the  principal  object.     Fig.  1634.  is  a  sketch  of  a  singularly  picturesque  oak, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Strutt  as  a  vignette  to  his  elegant  work,  Delicto?  Syhamtu. 
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"  But  while,"  continues  Mr.  Strutt,  "  as  an  entire  object,  these  curved  lines 
are  sufficient  to  express  the  general  peculiarity  of  the  outline  of  the  oak,  as 
well  ss  the  larger  masses  of  its  foliage,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  tree 
more  closely,  and  in  detail,  we  find  that  a  greater  variety  of  line  must  be 
adopted  to  display  its  singular  proportions,  so  indicative  of  energy  and  bold- 
ness. The  trunk  and  limbs  are  characterised  by  their  amazing  strength,  and 
by  their  comparative  shortness  and  crookedness j  and  the  branches,  by  their 
numerous  contortions  and  abrupt  angles,  and  by  the  great  variety  which  they 
exhibit  of  straight  and  crooked  lines ;  and  by  their  frequent  tendency  to  a 
horizontal  direction.   These  striking  peculiarities  are  exemplified  in  Jig.  1635." 

"  Not  uii  frequently,  however,  the  forms  of  the  limbs  and  branches  are  en- 
tirely  concealed  by  the  exuberancy  of  foliage,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Bounds 
Park  Oak,  and  more  particularly  in  that  magnificent  living  canopy — tmlU 
pcTKh-otrUii  ait™,  impervious  to  the  day,  —  the  Chandos  Oak,  at  Southgate, 
[see  p.  1763,],  which,  although  not  exactly  a  painter's  tree,  is  unquestionably 
unrivalled  for  regular  beauty  and  plenitude  of  shade.  The  oak,  also,  is  oc- 
casionally found  to  present  an  extremely  graceful  and  pleasing  figure,  as  is 
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remarkably  the  one  with  the  celebrated  oak  at  Lord  Cowper's  [shown  injSg. 
1480.  in  p.  1741.1.     This  tree,  above  a  century  ago,  was  well  known  as  the 

Great  Oak  at  ftn-  

■hanger.  There  ii 
also  a  beautiful  tree 
(./fe.  1636.),  of  the 
same  description,  at 
Lord  Darutey'B  seat 
at  Cobham,  which, 
being  protected  from 
the  depredations  of 
cattle,  enjoys  the 
most  perfect  free* 
dom  of  growth,  ex- 
tending its  latitude 
of  boughs  in  every 
di  recti  on,  and  droop  ! 
ing  its  clustered  fo- 
liage to  the  verv 
ground."  (Strutt  in 
Mag.  Wat.  Hilt.,  vol. 
i.  p.  42.) 

The  Spray  of  the  Of*  has  been  described  and  illustrated  by  Gilpin,  with  bis 
usual  felicity.  "  In  the  spray  of  trees,"  he  remarks,  "  nature  seems  to  observe 
one  simple  principle ;  which  is,  that  the  mode  of  growth  in  the  spray  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  that  of  the  larger  branches,  of  which,  indeed,  the  spray  is 
trie  origin.  Thus,  the  oak  divides  his  boughs  from  the 
stem  more  horizontally  than  most  other  dead  uous  trees. 
The  spray  makes  exactly,  in  minia- 
ture, the  same  appearance.  It 
breaks  out  in  right  angles,  or  in 
'  angles  that  are  nearly  so,  forming 
'la  shoots  commonly  in  short  lines 
.jee  Jig:  1 637.  said  1 638.,  from  Gil- 
pin; andjSg.  1639,  from  Strnttl; 
the  second  year's  shoot  usually 
taking  tome  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  first.  Thu*  the  ru- 
diment* arc  laid  of  that  abrupt  mode  of  ramification,  for  which  the  oak  b 
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remarkable.  [8ee./2g.  1640.9  from  Gilpin;  andjSg.  1641.,  from  Strutt]  When 
two  shoots  spring  from  the  same  knot,  they  are  commonly  of  unequal  length ; 
and  one  with  large  strides  generally  takes  the  head.  Very  often,  also,  tnree 
shoots,  and  sometimes  four, 
spring  from  the  same  knot. 
Hence,  the  spray  of  the  oak 
becomes  thick,  close,  and  in- 
terwoven; so  that  at  a  little 
distance  it  has  a  full  rich  ap- 
pearance, and  more  of  the 
picturesque  roughness  than 
we  observe  in  the  spray  of 
any  other  tree.  The  spray 
of  the  oak  also  generally 

springs  in  such  directions  as  give  its  branches  that  horizontal  appearance 
which  they  generally  assume."   (Gilp.  For.  Seen.,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 1.) 

In  Jig.  1639.,  Strutt  observes, "  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spray  seldom  shoots 
from  the  lower  or  under  side  of  the  branches;  which,  added  to  the  roughness 
and  strength  of  their  component  parts,  enables  the  branches  to  stretch  out 
and  maintain  their  horizontal  position,  not  unfrequently  even  to  the  very  last 
twig ;  although  sometimes,  from  the  great  weight  of  foliage,  and,  perhaps,  from 
some  difference  in  the  species  of  the  tree,  an  oak  may  be  found  with  pendent 
boughs. 

"  The  ramification  of  trees  is  of  great  importance  to  the  painter.  As  well,  it 
has  been  observed  by  Gilpin  (see  p.  1790.),  might  an  artist  attempt  to  deli- 
neate the  figure  of  a  Hercules  without  expressing  any  of  the  muscles  in  his 
body,  as  to  give  the  drawing  of  an  oak  tree  without  a  scientific  regard  to  the 
anatomy  of  its  form,  in  a  just  display  of  the  various  angles  and  tortuous  irregu- 
larities of  its  branches.  The  example  shown  in  Jig.  1641.  is  sketched  from  the 
denuded  boughs,  to  give  a  more  uninterrupted  view  of  their  peculiar  character. 
;  "  The  foliage  of  the  oak  is  particularly  suited  to  the  pencil.  In  those  por- 
tions which  are  brought  nearer  to  the  sight,  the  form  of  the  individual  leaves 
{fig'  1642.  a)  may  here  and  there  be  expressed,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  which 
also  exhibits  what  is  technically  called  the  touch  (b)  necessary  to  express  its 
character  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

"  The  colouring  of  the  oak,  and,  indeed,  of  all  natural  objects  connected  with 
landscape,  admits  of  so  great  a  variety,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  auy  precise 
rules  on  the  subject :  a  diligent  attention  to  nature  will  alone,  in  this  respect, 
avail ;  for,  besides  the  ordinary  varieties  induced  by  change  of  season,  from 
the  tender  and  emerald  hues  of  spring  to  the  deeper  bloom  of  summer,  and 
the  rich  and  glowing  tints  of  autumn,  an  astonishing  diversity  of  colour  is 
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effected  by  accidental  circum stances,  dependent  o 

morning,  noon,  and  evening;  on  sun  and  on  shade;  on  the  colours  of  the  sky 
and  the  clouds ;  on  the  clearness  or  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  a 
sequent  powers  of  refraction;  on  opposition  of  colour;  ■ —  l,k-  -■•■■—'■"■' 


1  the  situation  of 


the  spectator  j  and  on  many  other  contingencies,  all  independent  of  the  local 
colour  of  the  object,  yet  all, strongly  affecting  it.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  I 
repeat,  to  give  in  any  written  description,  with  tolerable  conciseness,  sufficient 
instruction  for  selecting  the  colours  necessary  to  depict  objects  so  constantly 


varying  in  their  hues.  A  few  simple  tints  on  the  pallet,  and  an  hour's  study 
in  the  forest,  will  be  more  instructive  then  a  volume  of  remarks.  The  atten- 
tion and  minuteness  with  which  a  lover  of  nature  will  examine  a  favourite 
object,  and  the  truth  with  which  he  will  consequently  be  enabled  to  describe 
it,  are  strongly  evidenced  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  Gilpin's 
Foreit  Scenery : — '  I  have  often  stood,'  says  Gilpin,  'with  admiration  before 
on  old  forest  oak,  examining  the  various  tints  which  have  enriched  its  furrowed 
stem.  The  genuine  bark  of  an  oak  is  of  an  ash  colour,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  any  part  of  it  from  the  mosses  that  overspread  it ;  for  no  oak,  I 
suppose,  was  ever  without  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  these  picturesque 
appendages.    The  lower  parts,  about  the  roots,  are  often  possessed  by  that 
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green  velvet  moss,  which,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  commonly  occupies  the  bole 
of  die  beech,  though  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  it  lose  much  when  in  decay. 
As  the  trunk  rises,  you  see  the  brimstone  colour  taking  possession  in  patches. 
Of  this  there  are  two  principal  kinds ;  a  smooth  sort,  which  spreads  like  a 
scurf  over  the  bark ;  and  a  rough  sort,  which  hangs  in  little  rich  knots  and 
fringes.  I  call  it  a  brimstone  hue,  by  way  of  general  distinction ;  but  it  some- 
times inclines  to  an  olive,  and  sometimes  to  a  light  green.  Intermixed  with 
these  mosses  you  often  find  a  species  almost  perfectly  white.  Before  I  was 
acquainted  witn  it,  1  have  sometimes  thought  the  tree  whitewashed.  Here 
and  there,  a  touch  of  it  gives  a  lustre  to  the  trunk,  and  has  its  effect :  yet,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a  nuisance;  for,  as  it  generally  begins  to  thrive  when  the  other 
mosses  begin  to  wither  (as  if  the  decaying  bark  were  its  proper  nutriment),  it 
is  rarely  accompanied  with  any  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  its  kind ;  and, 
when  thus  unsupported,  it  always  disgusts.  This  white  moss,  by  the  way,  is 
esteemed  a  certain  mark  of  age,  and,  when  it  prevails  in  any  degree,  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  declining.  We  find,  also,  another 
species  of  moss,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  inclining  nearly  to  black ;  another  of 
an  ashy  colour ;  and  another  of  a  dingy  yellow.  We  may  observe,  also,  touches 
of  red,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  bright  yellow,  which  is  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine ;  and  in  many  trees  you  will  see  one  species  growing  upon  another, 
the  knotted  brimstone-coloured  fringe  clinging  to  a  lighter  species,  or  the 
black  softening  into  red.  All  these  excrescences,  under  whatever  name  dis- 
tinguished, add  a  great  richness  to  trees ;  and,  when  they  are  blended  harmo- 
niously, as  is  generally  the  case,  the  rough  and  furrowed  trunk  of  an  old  oak, 
adorned  with  these  pleasing  appendages,  is  an  object  which  will  long  detain 
thepicturesque  eye.'  "  (Strut*  m  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  L  p.  246.) 

Tne  beauty  of  oak  foliage  is  universally  allowed ;  but  that  of  Q.  sessiliflora 
may  be  said  to  be  most  admired  in  single  leaves,  and  that  of  the  other  species 
in  tufts  of  leaves.  The  difference  between  the  two  species,  in  this  respect, 
was  first  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree.  "  The  leaves  of  Q.  pedunculate," 
he  says, M  are  of  a  dark  deep  green;  and,  though  rather  small  (and  small  leaves 
combine  better  than  large  ones),  they  are  numerous,  and  grow  close  to  the 
spray,  clustered  together  in  dense  masses,  forming  those  lovely  tufts,  or  ro- 
settes, which  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic  beauties  of  oak  foliage.  When 
the  wind  blows  gently,  it  partially  turns  up,  and  displays  their  glaucous  under 
surfaces  in  harmonious  contrast  with  the  deeper  tints  of  those  above,  and  pre- 
sents a  study  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Gainsborough.  The  leaves  of  Q.  sessili- 
fldra, being  of  a  large  size,  are  fewer  in  number,  and  less  thickly  set ;  consequently 
they  do  not  mass  so  well.  One  of  the  specific  distinctions  of  Q.  sessiliflora 
is,  that  it  bears  its  leaves  on  footstalks ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  to  the 
foliage  a  loose  and  straggling  appearance,  and  a  want  of  depth  and  solidity, 
which  greatly  detract  from  its  general  effect.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  that 
many  of  the  fine  American  species  of  oak,  beautiful  as  they  are,  must  yield  the 
palm,  in  point  of  foliage,  to  the  monarch  of  our  British  forests,  Q.  pedunculate," 
(fiord.  Mag.,  vol.  xh.  p.  534.) 

Soil,  4*c.  Oaks,  according  to  Nichols, "  flourish  best,  and  grow  the  quickest,. 
in  a  rich  deep  loamy  soil;  and  I  have  found  by  experiments  and  general 
observations,  tor  more  than  30  years,  that  the  wood  of  such  trees  is  of  the 
firmest  and  best  texture,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  so  found  in  all  the  different 
species  of  trees  that  grow  the  fastest."  He  agrees  with  Buffon  in  ascribing 
tnis  to  the  increased  thickness  of  the  annual  layers  of  fast-growing  trees,  in 
comparison  with  those  that  grow  slower.  (Ob*.,  &c,  p.  41 .)  Monteath,  in  his 
Forester's  Guide,  2d  edit.,  has  "  observed  that  the  oak  grows  fastest,  and 
makes  the  best  hearted-timber,  in  strong,  good  clay  soils."  In  proof  of  this, 
he  refers  to  oak  trees  on  the  estates  of  Alloa,  Airthrey,  and  Alva,  the  two 
jatter  on  the  face  of  the  Ochil  Hills.  The  trees  on  these  estates,  he  says, 
although  M  very  rapid  in  growth,"  produce  "  most  excellent  timber.  In  a 
tree  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  there  will  not  be  above  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  of  white  or  sap  wood ;  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  topmost  branch 
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there  is  little  or  no  white  wood."  (p.  365.)  The  oak,  Sang  observes, «  will 
grow,  and  even  become  timber  of  considerable  size,  in  toils  of  very  opposite 
natures.  It  thrives  best,  however,  in  strong  deep  loam,  incumbent  on  gravel 
or  dry  rock ;  but  in  all  soils  in  which  there  is  any  considerable  proportion  of 
loam  it  will  thrive  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  low  situations,  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  moist,  it  grows  rapidly,  and  attains  a  great  size ;  bat  in  such 
places  it  is  found  to  decay  sooner  than  it  does  in  a  more  elevated  sksarion, 
with  a  drier  soiL  In  light  soils  of  little  depth,  although  it  grows  slowly,  it 
becomes  firm  in  texture ;  and  the  timber,  though  smaller  in  size,  acquires  a 
state  of  maturity  sooner  than  that  grown  on  more  cool  and  retentive  soila. 
In  deep  cool  sand,  it  will  root  firmly,  and  arrive  at  a  great  size.  In  day, 
incumbent  on  till,  to  which  all  other  trees,  except  the  beech  and  the  sycamore 
have  an  aversion,  the  oak  will  grow  and  produce  useful  timber."  (Piant.  KeL, 
p.  62.)  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  having  quoted  the  above  passage,  adds, "  Our  own 
experience  teaches  us  to  corroborate  Mr.  Bang's  opinion  as  to  the  variety  of  soil 
in  which  the  oak  may  be  seen  to  thrive.  As  one  example,  we  find  it  growing 
vigorously  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhorn,  in  every  possible  variety  of  soil, 
and  equally  well  in  soil  superincumbent  on  the  stratified  and  on  the  primitive 
rocks.  It  roots  itself  in  the  very  face  of  the  gneiss  and  granite  precipices, 
whence  it  shoots  forth,  in  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  forms,  over  the 
roaring  rapids  or,  deep  abysses  of  the  mountain  stream ;  and  every  now  and 
then  we  see  that  the  slow  but  certain  operation  of  the  growth  of  its  roots 
within  the  fissures  of  the  rock  detaches  hose  masses  of  it,  and  hurls  them  into 
the  gulf  below."  {Laud.  Gilp.,  vol.  L  p.  637)  "  It  is  wonderful,"  eavs  Evelyn, 
M  to  consider  how  strangely  the  oak  will  penetrate  to  come  to  a  inam  bottom; 
so  as  where  we  find  this  tree  to  prosper,  the  indication  of  a  fruitful  and  ex- 
cellent soil  is  certain,  even  by  the  token  of  this  natural  augury  only.  Thus,  by 
the  plantation  of  this  tree  and  some  others,  we  have  the  advantage  of  profit 
raised  from  the  pregnancy,  substance,  and  depth  of  our  land ;  whilst  by  the 
grass  and  corn  (whose  roots  are  but  a  few  inches  deep)  we  have  the  benefit 
of  the  crust  only."  {Hunt,  EveL,  p.  91.)  In  Hampshire,  in  that  part  of  the 
New  Forest  called  the  Woodlands,  wherever  the  oak  tree  clay,  or  yellow  wood- 
land clay,  exists,  its  presence  is  more  or  less  indicated  by  a  spontaneous  growth 
of  oak  wood.  "  In  all  such  situations,"  Vancouver  observes,  *  this  timber 
may  be  cultivated  to  advantage;  but,  where  the  natural  soil  of  the  oak  tree 
does  not  occur,  it  is  as  idle  to  attempt  its  cultivation,  as  to  divert  the  laws  of 
nature  in  any  other  respect."    (Agnc.  ofHamp.,  &c.,p.  308.) 

Situation.  Upland  situations  are  generally  considered  the  best  for  oak  to  be 
grown  in  for  ship-timber ;  and  hedgerows  better  than  close  woods  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  reasons,  it  is  generally  considered,  notwithstanding  the  opinions 
of  Nichols  and  Monteath,  above  given,  are  to  be  found  m  the  comparatively 
slow  growth  of  trees  in  dry  soils  fully  exposed  to  the  weather;  and  to  the 
greater  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  timber  of  every  tree  must  arrive, 
when  its  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  on  every  side, 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  tree  to  its  base.  Oaks,  says  Pliny,  grown  in 
valleys  are  more  stately,  tall,  and  spreading,  than  those  grown  on  mountains; 
but  the  timber  of  the  latter  is  far  better  and  finer-grained,  and,  consequently, 
more  durable.  Mitchell  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  oak  for  ahip-buudrag  n 
produced  from  a  calcareous  sou,  in  rather  an  upland  situation,  such  as  the 
Sussex  chalk.  (Dend.9  p.  31 .)  Indeed,  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  beat 
oak  timber  in  England  is  produced  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  (See  p.  614.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  propagation  and  nursery  culture  of  the  oak  have 
been  already  treated  of  in  our  introduction  to  the  genus  (p.  1727.).  The  after- 
culture of  the  common  oak  embraces  the  subjects  of  artificial  shelter,  pruning, 
thinning,  training,  &c.  No  specific  mode  of  pruning  is  applicable  to  tne  oak  ; 
except  that,  where  the  object  is  ship  timber  of  the  crooked  kind,  the  trunks 
ought  not  to  be  freed  from  branches  for  more  than  12ft.  or  15  ft.  in  height,  in 
order  to  throw  strength  into  the  larger  limbs.  It  may  also  be  advisable,  in 
some  instances,  to  stop  the  leading  snoot  for  the  same  purpose.    In  general, 
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however,  the  oak,  if  planted  in  open  situations,  and  if  the  stem  be  divested  of 
its  side  shoots  only  to  a  moderate  height,  will  produce  a  sufficient  number  of 
crooked  arms  and  branches  for  every  purpose  in  naval  architecture.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that,  when  the  object  is  ship-timber,  and  timber 
fit  for  making  furniture,  the  acorns  and  plants  of  Q.  pedunculata  should  be 
chosen,  in  preference  to  those  of  Q.  seBsiliflora. 

ESgibUUy  of  the  Oak  for  planting  with  a  View  to  Profit,  at  compared  with 
other  Trees.  The  slow  growth  of  the  oak  is  by  many  alleged  as  a  reason 
why  plantations  of  it  will  prove  less  profitable  than  those  ofother  trees.  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  be  stated,  1st,  that,  as  the  oak  is  almost  in  every  case 
planted  among  nurse  trees,  which  are  not  cut  down  till  they  are  of  some  value 
as  poles  or  timber,  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  such  a  thing  as  a  young  oak 
plantation;  and,  Sdly,  that  though  the  oak,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  of  a 
alow  growth  while  young,  vet,  after  the  trunk  has  attained  a  diameter  of  6  m. 
or  €  in.,  the  oak  grows  as  test  as  almost  any  other  hard-wooded  tree,  and  cer- 
tainly faster  than  some;  such  as  the  beech  and  the  hornbeam.  The  value  of 
the  timber  of  the  oak,  even  when  of  small  size,  the  value  of  the  bark,  and,  as 
Matthew  observes,  the  slight  comparative  injury  of  its  shade  to  coppice- wood, 
hedge-plants,  grass,  corn,  or  other  crops, "  should  give  a  preference  to  this  tree 
for  planting,  wherever  the  climate  and  soil  are  suitable,  over  every  other  kind, 
with  the  exception  of  the  larch  and  willow,  which,  in  particular  soils,  will  pay 
better." 

For  Hedgerow  Timber,  it  is  agreed  by  most  writers  that  the  oak  is  superior 
to  all  other  trees.  It  produces  the  most  valuable  timber  and  bark  in  that 
situation,  and  does  less  injury  to  the  hedge,  and  to  the  herbage  or  com  be- 
neath it,  than  any  other  species,  unless,  perhaps,  as  Matthew  observes,  the 
apple  and  the  pear  be  excepted;  because  the  horizontal  roots  do  not  run 
near  the  surface,  and  the  buds  come  later  into  leaf  than  those  of  any  other 
British  tree.  The  general  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  outline,  of  the 
oak,  as  well  as  its  colour,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  "also  harmonise  in  a 
superior  maimer  with  the  general  scenery  of  an  enclosed  country.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  larches,  pines,  and  Lombardy  and  other  poplars  prevail  in  hedgerows, 
in  which  they  are  as  bad  in  an  agricultural,  as  they  are  in  a  picturesque,  point 
of  view.  "  The  disadvantages,'*  Matthew  observes, "  attending  the  planting  of 
hedgerows  with  oaks  are,  that  the  removal  of  the  oak,  when  young,  is  not  in 
general  wo  successful  as  that  of  other  trees,  especially  in  this  exposed  dry  si- 
tuation ;  also,  that  the  progress  of  the  plant,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  but  slow, 
and  that  it  is  thus  for  a  longer  time  liable  to  injury  from  cattle.  Fair  success 
may,  however,  be  commanded  by  previously  preparing  the  roots,  should  the 
plants  be  of  good  size;  transplanting  them  when  the  ground  is  neither  too 
moist  nor  too  dry ;  and,  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  dropped  or 
become  brown,  particularly  in  dry  ground ;  performing  the  operation  with  the 
utmost  care,  so  as  not  to  fracture  the  roots,  and  to  retain  a  considerable  ball ; 
opening  pits  of  considerable  size  for  their  reception,' much  deeper  than  the 
roots ;  and  should  a  little  water  lurk  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  it  will  be  highly 
beneficial,  provided  none  stagnate  so  high  as  the  roots ;  firming  the  earth  well 
around  the  roots,  after  it  is  carefully  shaken  in  among  the  fibres ;  and,  espe- 
cially, keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground,  within  4  ft.  of  the  plant,  friable  and 
free  from  weeds,  by  repeated  hoeings  during  the  first  two  or  three  summers. 
Of  .course,  if  the  plant  is  suffered  to  waver  with  the  wind,  or  to  be  rubbed  and 
bruised  by  cattle,  or  by  the  appendages  of  the  plough,  it  is  folly  to  expect 
success.  On  this  account,  stout  plants,  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  high,  the  branches 
oi  which  are  more  ont  of  the  way  of  injury,  may,  in  sheltered  situations,  under 
careful  management,  be  of  the  most  proper  size.  Much  also  depends  en  pro- 
curing strong  plants  from  exposed  situations.  We  have,"  continues  Matthew, 
"  experienced  better  success  with  hardy  plants  from  the  exposed  side  of  a  hill, 
having  unfibred  carrot  roots,  much  injured  by  removal,  than  with  others  from 
a  sheltered  morass,  having  the.  roots  most  numerously  fibred,  and  well  extri- 
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cated."  (Matthew  on  Naval  Thither,  p.  28.)  The  experience  of  Mr.  Matthew 
agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Webster  (GanL  Mag.,  voL  xk  p.  368.),  and  is,  indeed, 
consonant  to  reason.  Several  planters  of  experience  have  stated  to  us,  thai 
they  have  found 'oaks  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth,  taken  up  without  any 
preparation,  and  the  heads  closely  cut  in  when  transplanted,  succeed  much 
better  than  oaks  one,  two,  or  three  years  from  the  seed  bed,  or  even  smaller 
transplanted  trees,  in  the  same  soil  and  situation.  Alexander  Milne,  £au«, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  informs  us  that  this 
was  the  case  several  years  ago,  when  a  number  of  oaks,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in 
height,  were  thinned  out  of  a  government  plantation  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
closely  cut  in  at  root  and  top,  and  planted  in  the  open  common  or  forest, 
being  only  guarded  from  cattle  by  a  tew  thorn  bushes  tied  round  their  ^sterns. 
The  late  Sir  Uvedale  Price  was  equally  successful  in  transplanting  oaks  in 
this  manner,  at  Foxley. 

Artificial  Skelter,  it  is  allowed  by  almost  all  writers  on  the  culture  of  the  oak, 
is  essentially  necessary  to  insure  the  rapid  progress  of  a  young  plantation. 
This  arises  from  the  natural  tenderness  of  the  young  shoots  and  early  leaves 
of  the  oak,  which,  even  in  the  south  of  England,  are  frequently  destroyed  or 
much  .injured  by  frost  in  May ;  while,  in  elevated  situations,  it  is  found  that 
evenMthe  bark  does  not  so  easily  separate  from  the  wood  of  standing  trees 
aftera  cold  night.  Modern  planters  seem  to  be  all  agreed,  that  the  best  mode 
of  producing  shelter  for  the  oak  is,  by  first  covering  the  surface  with  Scotch 
pine,  larch,  or  birch ;  the  first  being  greatly  preferred.  After  the  nurse  trees 
nave  grown  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  openings  should  be  cut  in  the  plant- 
ations thus  formed,  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  500  according  to  some,  and  of 
60  to  100  according  to  others,  to  the  acre ;  and  in  each  ofthese  openings  an 
acorn,  or  an  oak  plant  should  be  inserted,  the  soil  having  been  duly  pre- 
pared. This  practice  seems  to  have  originated  at  Welbeck,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, in  the  plantations  made  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  to  have  been 
first  described  by  Speechly  in  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's  Sylva ;  but  it 
has  since  been  recommended  by  Pontey,  in  his  Profitable  Planter  (4-th.  ed., 
p.  213.);  by  Sang,  in  his  edition  of  Nicol's  Planter9 $  Kalendar,(p.  294.);  by 
billington,in  his  Series  of  Facts,  &c.;  by  Cruickshanks,  in  his  Practical  Planter; 
by  Davis,  in  communications  to  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society;  and 
by  various  others.  It  has  also  been  extensively  employed  in  the  government 
plantations  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert 
Turner,  who,  in  1819,  was  deputy  surveyor  of  the  New  Forest;  and  to  whom 
the  merit  is  due  of  having  first  applied  this  method  systematically,  and  shown 
the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  pine,  as  a  nurse  plant  for  the  oak,  to  all  other 
trees.  The  poplar  is  universally  rejected  as  a  nurse  for  the  oak,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  very  short  period  that  elapses  before  it 
fills  both  soil  and  subsoil  with  its  roots;  and  either  covers  the  surface' with  its 
branches,  or,  if  these  are  pruned  off,  raises  its  head  to  such  a  great  height,  that 
no  plant  of  slower  growth  than  itself  can  thrive  near  it.  The  elm,  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  is  almost  as  objectionable  as  the  poplar;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  willow.  The  pine  and  fir  tribe  supplies  by  far  the  best  nurses 
for  the  oak,  and,  indeed,  for  aft  other  hard-wooded  timber  trees ;  not  only 
producing  the  most  effective  shelter,  but  the  most  profit  when  cut  down.  The 
Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir  are  preferable  to  any  other  pines  or  firs,  and 
to  the  larch,  because  they  are  hardier,  and  grow  more  erect ;  whereas  the 
pinaster  and  the  maritime  pine,  though  they  will  both  stand  the  sea  breeze, 
and  the  larch,  though  it  grows  with  great  rapidity  even  on  barren  soils  and 
on  mountains,  almost  always  lean  over  to  one  side. 

Speechly,  in  the  extensive  oak  plantations  made  for  the  Duke  of  Portland 
in  .Nottinghamshire,  on  the  exposed  hills  of  what  was  formerly  Sherwood 
Forest,  found  the  birch  the  most  suitable  tree  for  shelter ;  chiefly,  we  believe, 
because  it  springs  up  every  where  naturally  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
seems  to  thrive  in  the  light  sandy  surface  soil  there  better  than  any  other  tree. 
Mr.  Speechly  also  found  that  sowing  the  poorer  parts  of  the  hills  with  furae  was 
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a  very  effective  mode  of  sheltering  die  oak ;  for  though,  he  says, "  it  seems  to 
choke  and  overgrow  the  oaks  for  some  time,  yet  after  a  few  years  we  com- 
monly find  the  best  oak  plants  in  the  strongest  beds  of  furze."  (Hunt.Evel., 
p.  93., note.)  MarshaU  prefers  broom  to  the  rune,  as,  being  less  disagreeable  to 
work  among.  In  the  Welbeck  plantations,  the  Scotch  pine,  and  several  sorts 
of  fir  trees,  were  tried,  as  well  as  the  birch  and  the  furze ;  but  in  that  soil  and 
situation  they  did  not  grow  so  fast  as  the  birch ;  and,  being  evergreen,  the 
young  oaks  did  not  thrive  under  them  so  well  as  they  did  under  the  deciduous 
trees.  Mr.  Speechly  observes  that  he  found  that  the  seedling  oaks  were  not 
injured,  but  rather  unproved,  by  tall  grass  and  large  weeds  growing  among 
them ;  which  seems  contrary  to  the  nature  of  plants,  and  is  certainly  a  practice 
that  ought  not  to  be  generally  followed,  since  these  tall  weeds  and  grass  must 
prevent  the  sun  and  air  from  producing  their  full  influence  on  the  leaves  of 
the  seedling  oaks.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that,  in  all  cultivation,  every  step  in  the  process  ought  to  be  regulated 
according  to  art  and  design,  and  nothing  whatever,  or,  at  least,  as  little  as 
possible,  left  to  unassisted  nature. 

Pontey  advises  planting  only  800  oaks  on  every  statute  acre,  by  which  the 
plants  would  stand  at  12ft.  apart  every  way.  lie  plants  in  rows,  somewhat 
irregular,  at  4ft.  apart;  every  third  plant,  in  each  row,  being  an  oak,  and  the 
others  being  larches,  spruces,  and  Scotch  pines ;  giving  the  preference  to  the 
larch. 

Sang  first  plants  the  ground  all  over  with  larches,  at  3  ft.  or  8ft.  6  in.  apart. 
After  these  nave  crown  2,  3, 4,  or  even  5  years,  pits  are  formed  from  4  ft.  to 
7  ft.  apart,  in  which  acorns  are  inserted.  (Plant.  Kal.%  p.  195.)  In  this  case, 
the  object  is  to  produce  an  oak  copse;  which,  however,  if  thought  desirable, 
may  at  any  future  period  be  so  thinned  out  as  to  produce  an  oak  wood. 
^BilHngton  and  Crttickshank  proceed  on  the  same  principles  as  these  planters ; 
that  is,  they  provide  the  shelter  previously  to  planting  the  trees.  All  these 
writers  agree  in  thinning  out  the  sheltering  trees  gradually,  and  in  regulating 
the  number  of  oaks  which  are  to  stand  on  the  acre  by  the  fitness  of  the  sou 
to  produce  oaks,  and  by  the  relative  value  of  oak  copse  and  the  wood  of 
larches  and  firs  in  a  young  state.  Billington  defers  the  thinning  out  of  his 
nurses  as  long  as  possible ;  preventing  them  from  whipping  or  shading  the 
young  oaks,  by  shortening  the  side  branches  of  the  nurse  trees  which  protrude 
towards  them. 

Crutckshank's  "  new  method  of  rearing  the  oak"  differs  in  nothing  of  im- 
portance from  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Sang ;  as,  indeed,  the  author  ac- 
knowledges (p.  209.,  note).  He  directs  the  ground  to  be  first "  well  filled  with 
Scotch  pmes  or  larches ; "  and,  after  these  have  risen  to  the  height  of  about  4  ft. 
from  the  ground,  which,  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  says,  will  require  from  4  to  7 
years,  he  digs  patches  on  which  to  sow  acorns,  at  the  rate  of  400  patches  to 
a  statute  acre ;  the  qbject  being,  of  course,  an  oak  copse,  similar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Sang,  at  least  in  the  first  instance.  The  patches  are  prepared  by  digging 
and  manuring  with  lime ;  and  each  is  planted  with  5  acorns,  one  in  the  centre, 
and  four  around  it.  After  2  years'  growth,  all  the  plants  are  removed  but  one, 
by  cutting  through  their  roots,  2  in.  or  8  in.  below  the  ground,  with  a  sharp 
chisel-like  instrument  with  a  long  handle,  made  on  purpose ;  the  plants  re- 
moved not  being  intended  to  be  replanted.  As  soon  as  the  nurses  over- 
shadow the  oaks,  the  plants  that  do  so,  or  their  branches,  are  to  be  removed ; 
but "  all  the  Scotch  pmes  and  larches  that  will  require  to  be  taken  out  before 
they  are  16  years  old,"  this  writer  says,  "  will  not  render  the  plantation 
thinner  than  a  thriving  one  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  would,  for  its  own  sake, 
need  to  be  at  20  years  after  planting."  (p.  234.)  When  the  oaks  are  5 
years  old,  they  are  to  be  pruned  for  the  first  time,  by  cutting  off  the  lower  tier 
of  branches  close  to  the  stem  ;  and  this  operation  is  to  be  repeated  every  2 
years,  till  the  oaks  are  between  30  and  40  years  old.  Two  thousand  of  the 
Scotch  pines  and  larches,"  Cruickshank  adds, "  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  advantage,  to  the  oaks,  till  they  are  16  years 
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old."  Haif  of  them  may  then  be  cut  down,  one  half  of  the  remaining  1000  at 
25  yean  old,  and  the  remaining  500  at  from  30  to  85  years  old.  *  To  plant 
nurses,  therefore,  is  attended  with  very  great  pecuniary  advantage.  It  wffl 
not  only  return  the  whole  expense  laid  out  in  making  the  plantation,  bat  pro* 
duce  a  very  high  rent  for  the  land  during  the  first  SO  or  35  years ;  whereas, 
if  oaks  alone  were  planted,  nothing  could  be  gained  during  this  period,  ex- 
cept by  cutting  them  down  when  between  20  and  25  years  old,  for  the  sake 
of  their  bark."  (Prmct.  FAm*.,  p.  225.)  The  most  valuable  part  of  th»  writer's 
observations  is  what  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  nurses  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Aberdeenshire;  which  is,  by  preventing 
the  first  ravs  of  the  sun  from  suddenly  thawing  the  frosts  which  have  fatten 
perpendicularly  on  the  young  oaks.  *  The  deleterious  effects  of  spring  and 
autumnal  frosts  arise  chiefly  from  the  leaves  being  subjected  to  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  from  the  chills  of  the  night  to  the  strong  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  When  the  thaw  takes  place  gradually,  the  injury  done  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.''  (p.  222.)  *  If  we  wish,  then,  to  preserve  oaks  front 
frost,  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  shade  them  from  the  morning  sum. 
This  we  cannot  do  more  effectually  than  by  planting  them,  as  above  directed, 
among  trees  that  have  already  made  some  progress*  By  such  management 
the  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  touch  them  till  it  has  risen  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  horizon ;  and  thus  time  will  be  allowed  for  the  frost  to  dis- 
sipate, and  the  night  dews  to  evaporate,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process;  so 
that  the  pernicious  consequences  arising  to  the  young  oaks  from  a  sudden 
change  ol  temperature  will  be  entirely  prevented.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  plantation  of  young  oaks,  thus  sheltered  from  the  outset,  will  make 
more  progress  in  5,  than  an  unsheltered  one  will  do  in  10,  years."  These 
observations  may  be  considered  as  principally  applicable  to  cold  districts, 
whether  from  elevation  or  latitude ;  but  they  are  also  judicious  even  with 
reference  to  plantations  in  the  comparatively  warm  climate  of  the  south  of 
England,  as  is  evident  bv  the  practice  of  sheltering  with  Scotch  pines  in  the 
plantations  made  in  the  New  Forest,  where  the  oak  is  indigenous,  and  where 
the  soil  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  it. 

Cobbett  would  plant  oaks  in  rows  25  ft.  apart,  and  25  ft.  apart  in  the  row ; 
placing  the  plants  of  one  row  opposite  the  middle  of  the  intervals  between  the 
plants  in  the  next  row.  Then,  he  says, M I  would  have  four  rows  of  haael  at 
5  ft.  apart,  and  at  5  ft.  apart  in  the  row,  between  every  two  rows  of  oaks;  and 
four  hazel  plants  between  every  two  oaks  in  the  row  itself.  The  hazel  would 
rather,  perhaps,  outgrow  the  oaks ;  but  it  would  shelter  them  at  the  same  time ; 
and  where  the  hazel  interfered  too  much  with  the  oaks,  it  might  be  cut  away 
with  the  hook.  By  the  time,  that  the  haael  coppices  were  fit  to  cut  for  the  first 
time,  the  oaks  would  have  attained  a  considerable  height ;  perhaps  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
This  would  give  them  the  mastership  of  the  hazel ;  and,  after  the  second  cut- 
ting of  the  hazel,  there  would  begin  to  be  an  oak  wood,  with  a  hasel  coppice 
beneath ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  coppice  would  have  produced  very  nearly 
as  much  as  it  would  have  produced  if  there  had  been  no  oaks  growing  among 
it.  By  the  time  that  four  cuttings  of  the  hasel  would  have  taken  place,  the 
coppice  would  be  completely  subdued  by  the  oaks.  It  would  produce  no 
more  hoops  or  hurdles ;  but  then  the  oaks  would  be  ready  to  afford  a  profit.*9 
(  Woodland*,  p.  434.) 

Mr,  Yaiety  a  planter  who  received  a  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
having  fixed  on  a  proper  soil  and  situation  for  a  plantation  of  oaks,  trenches 
strips  of  3  ft.  in  width,  and  30  ft.  apart  centre  from  centre,  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
depth ;  it  being  his  opinion  that  the  oak  derives  its  chief  nutriment  and  strength 
from  the  taproot.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  trenches  may  either  be 
employed  for  the  growth  of  sheltering  trees,  pines  or  firs,  or  for  hazel,  or  other 
underwood,  or  kept  in  grass.  A  row  of  acorns,  2  m.  apart,  is  dibbled  in  along 
the  centre  of  each  trench ;  the  plants  produced  by  which  are  thinned  out  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they  come- up,  and  every  year  afterwards,  till  they 
stand  at  30  ft.  apart.    Pruning  goes  on  every  year,  by  removing, "  close  to  the 
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main  stem,  one  year's  growth  of  side  branches  till  the  plants  are  arrived  at  a 
stem  of  40  ft,  50  ft.,  or  00  ft. ;  and  they  may  then  be  permitted  to  run  to  head 
without  further  pruning."  The  thinnings,  till  the  plants  attain  the  height  of 
5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  may  be  used  for  transplanting  j  after  that  they  may  be  sold  for 
walkiegsticks,  hoops,  or  crate-ware;  at  the  next  thinning,  they  may  be  cut 
down  in  spring,  and  barked,  and  sold  as  poles  and  for  fence-wood ;  and,  lastly, 
they  may  be  cut  down  in  spring,  and  barked,  and  sold  as  small  timber  for  making 
posts  and  rails,  for  gates,  and  for  various  country  purposes. 

Am  the  Ultimatum  on  the  Subject  of  planting  and  sheltering  Oaks,  we  give  the 
following  abstract  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  government  officers  in  the 
national  forests,  and  more  especially  in  the  New  Forest,  where,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Turner.    This  abstract  was  pre- 
pared by  Alexander  Milne,  Esq.,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Lord  Hatherton, 
who  intended  to  plant  oaks  extensively,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding; 
and  a  copy  of  it  was  kindly  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Milne : — "  When  the  new 
plantations  in  the  royal  forests  (now  exceeding  40,000  acres)  were  first  under- 
taken, the  opinions  of  the  roost  extensive  owners  and  growers  of  oak  timber, 
and  of  the  most  experienced  nurserymen  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were 
resorted  to,  as  to  the  most  advisable  methods  of  planting,  and  especially  as  to 
the  expediency  of  mixing  Scotch  pines  in  plantations  the  ultimate  object  of 
which  was  oak ;  and  it  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  the  majority  of  the  opinions 
received  were  against  such  mixture.    Accordingly,  in  the  most  favourable 
soils  and  situations,  oaks  only  were  planted  at  first:  but  in  spots  where  it  was 
thought  doubtful  if  oaks  would  grow,  Scotch  pines  were  planted  with  a  small 
proportion  of  oaks  intermixed ;  and  it  was  soon]  found  that  in  many  of  those 
spots,  even  under  the  disadvantages  of  inferior  soil  and  greater  exposure,  such 
was  the  benefit  derived  from  the  warmth  and  shelter  of  the  pines,  that  the 
oaks  far  outgrew  their  neighbours  planted  in  more  favourable  soils,  but 
without  the  same  protection.     Aftet  this,  the  use  of  Scotch  pines  became 
more  general :  strong  belts  were  planted  on  the  roost  exposed  outaides  of  the 
plantations,  and  also  across,  at  intervals,  in  lines,  towards  the  most  prevailing 
winds,  and  from  these  great  benefit  was  found  ;  but  in  all  cases,  where  oaks 
were  planted  actually  amongst  the  pines,  and  surrounded  by  them,  the  oaks 
were  found  to  be  much  the  best.    The  plan  next  pursued  was  to  plant  an 
equal  quantity  of  oaks  and  pines,  planting  both  at  the  same  time :   the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  the  pines  got  on  immediately,  but  the  oaks 
remained  stationary  for  a  few  years,  until  the  pines  got  sufficiently  advanced 
to  afford  them  shelter ;  and,  in  the  intermediate  time,  a  portion  of  the  oaks 
died,  and  some  were  choked  by  the  high  grass,  briars,  &c,  with  which  they 
might  happen  to  be  surrounded.    For  several  years  past,  the  plan  pursued 
has  been,  to  plant  the  enclosures  with  Scotch  pines  only,  as  soon  as  they  are 
fenced  in  and  drained  (if  draining  is  required) ;  and  when  the  pines  have  got 
to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6ft.,  which  they  will  do  in  as  many  years,  then  to  put 
in  good  strong  oak  plants  of  about  4  or  5  years*  growth,  among  the  pines,  not 
cutting  away  any  pines  at  first,  unless  they  happen  to  be  so  strong  and  thick 
as  to  overshadow  the  oaks.     In  about  2  years  it  becomes  necessary  to  shred 
the  branches  of  the  pines,  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  oaks ;  and,  in  about  2  or 
3  more  years  to  begin  gradually  to  remove  the  pines  altogether,  taking  out  a 
certain  number  each  year,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  20  or  26  years,  not  a  skiffle 
Scotch  pine  shall  be  left ;  although,  for  the  first  10  or  12  vears,  die  plantation 
may  have  appeared  to  contain  nothing  else  but  pines.    The  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  planting  has  been  found  to  be,  that  the  pines  dry  and  ameliorate  the 
soil,  destroying  the  coarse  grass  and  brambles  which  frequently  choke  and 
injure  oaks ;  and  that  no  mending  over  is  necessary,  as  scarcely  an  oak  so 
planted  is  found  to  fail.    It  is  not  an  expensive  method  of  planting,  especially 
if  the  plants  are  raised  on  the  spot.    The  pines  are  planted  by  raising  the  turf 
with  a  Scotch  planting  spade,  [bee  Part  IV.]     A  man  and  boy  may  plant  500 
in  a  day.    For  the  oaks,  good-sized  holes  must  be  made,  and  the  making  of 
these  will  cost  from  U.  to  1#.  6rf.  a  hundred,  according  to  the  soil.— Q#£«r  of 
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Woods, 4c.,Dec.  1896."  (tehhothe  Bath  Society  Papers,  voLty. p. 41--G7.; 
and  an  article  entitled  u  Minutes  on  the  Method  adopted  by  Mr.  Robert  Tamer 
of  raising  Oaks,  fe9"  by  T.  Davis  of  Warminster,  and  G.  8torge  of  Bristol,  in 
the  13th  volume  of  the  Gardener**  Magazine.) 

Whether  Oak  PlanU  or  Acorns  ou^  to  be  used  in  forwine 
question,  respecting  the  answer  to  which  planters  are  not  rally  agreed ;  though, 
upon  the  whole,  we  believe,  plants  are  preferred.  A  doubt,  it  is  probable,  would 
never  have  been  raised  on  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  found  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  oak  suffers  more  by  transplanting  than  the  elm,  the  ash,  the 
beech,  and  other  similar  trees  ;  which  is  partly  owing  to  its  natural  delicacy,  and 
partly  to  its  depending,  when  young,  chiefly  on  its  taproot,  and  from  its  not 
producing,  for  some  years,  many  lateral  roots,  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  art. 
When,  however,  the  oak  has  been  two  or  three  times  transplanted  in  the  nur- 
sery before  its  final  removal,  it  will  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  lateral  roots 
to  insure  its  growth,  if  carefully  removed;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  should,  in 
almost  every  case,  prefer  using  strong  transplanted  plants  to  acorns.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  oaks,  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  size,  are 
more  successfully  transplanted  than  seedlings  of  one  or  two  years ;  a  met 
which  will  be  found  to  hold  good  with  all  trees  whatever  which  have  taproots 
of  extraordinary  dimensions  when  young.  One  reason  which  some  give  for 
preferring  acorns  is,  the  alleged  injury  which  oak  plants  sustain  by  the  loss 
of  the  taproot,  which,  it  is  said,  they  never  regain.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
well  known  to  be  erroneous  ;  it  being  as  natural,  in  the  case  of  seedling 
oaks,  for  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  under  ground  to  reproduce  a  leading 
or  tap  root  when  that  has  been  cut  off,  as  it  is  for  the  part  above  ground  to 
reproduce  a  leading  shoot  after  that  has  been  removed.  It  is  also  equally  weH 
known,  that  the  taproot  is  only  found,  in  oak  and  other  trees,  when  in  a  young 
state;  and  that  no  oak  or  other  tree,  when  cut  down,  was  ever  found  to  have 
anything  like  a  perpendicularly  descending  main  root  in  any  way  comparable 
to  the  perpendicularly  ascending  trunk  of  the  tree  above  ground.  The  con- 
sequence of  sowing  an  acorn  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  not  cutting  through 
the  taproot,  is,  that  it  remains  a  longer  period  before  putting  out  any  lateral 
roots ;  but  whether  these  lateral  roots  are  put  out  sooner  or  later,  can  have 
very  little  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  tree  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  certainly  none  on  the  value  of  the  timber  which  it  produces.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  if  the  surface  soil  on  which  an  acorn  is  planted  is  much  richer 
than  the  subsoil,  something  in  rapidity  of  growth  will  be  gained  by  cutting  off 
the  taproot,  so  as  to  force  the  plant  to  send  out  lateral  roots  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would  do;  but,  though  something  is  gained  by  this,  something,  also, 
will  be  lost ;  because  the  supply  of  water,  so  essential  to  all  plants  which 
have  naturally  taproots,  in  a  very  young  state,  will  be  considerably  diminished. 
In  warm  climates,  therefore,  and  m  all  cases  where  a  saving  of  first  cost  is  an 
object,  we  should  prefer  acorns  to  plants ;  but  in  tolerably  moist  climates,  and 
in  deep  alluvial  or  marly  soils,  or  where  the  surface  soil  is  rich,  and  where  the 
object  is  to  produce  oak  trees  as  soon  as  possible,  we  should  recommend  strong 
plants. 

The  following  judicious  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  taproot  were 
communicated  to  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  by  a  planter  and 
manager  of  timber  of  very  great  experience,  Thomas  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Portway, 
near  Warminster.  The  taproots  or  young  oak  trees,  Mr.  Davis  says,  support 
the  trees  during  a  given  period,  which  may  vary  in  the  number  of  years  from 
various  circumstances,  soil,  situation,  &c,  but  is  limited  in  effect  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  plant ;  and  so  soon  as  as  the  lateral  roots  take  firm  bold  of 
the  land,  and  are  enabled  to  undertake  the  duty  of  support,  from  that  thne  the 
taproot  ceases  to  be  useful,  and  at  no  distant  subsequent  period  ceases  to  in- 
crease, and  is  very  soon  not  distinguishable  from  the  other  roots.  Mr.  Davis 
therefore  concludes, — "  1st,  That  an  oak  seedling,  or  sapling,  from  3  to  5 
years  old,  planted  out  with  the  taproot  cut  off,  will  again  root  downwards ; 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  forked.  Sdly,  That  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the 
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taproot  gives  the  plant  new  vigour,  and  enables  it,  after  a  few  years,  to  exceed 
in  growth  the  native  tree.  And,  3dly,  That  large  oak  trees,  whether  native 
or  transplanted,  do,  long  before  they  become  fit  for  naval  purposes  (I  may 
say  before  they  are  proper  for  carpenter's  uses),  lose  their  taproots  altogether. 
In  short;  I  would  contend  that  all  small  oak  trees  have  taproots,  and  afi  large 
oaks  have  no  taproots.  I  must,  of  course,  be  understood  to  speak  in  general 
terms."  {Bath  Soc.  Papers,  vol.  xv.  p.  51.) 

Sowing  the  Acorns  where  the  Plants  are  finally  to  remain.  Several  writers 
recommend  sowing  acorns  broadcast,  and  along  with  them  hazel  nuts,  haws, 
&c,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  grow  up  together.  The  undergrowths,  in 
this  case,  shelter  the  young  oaks  during  the  requisite  period ;  after  which  they 
cease  to  increase  in  height,  and  are  bv  degrees  gradually  choked  and  destroyed 
by  the  shade  of  the  oaks.  This,  however,  is  merely  growing  oaks  among 
weeds  of  a  larger  and  more  permanent  kind,  and  cannot  be  recommended  as  a 
scientific  mode  of  raising  oak  woods,  or  woods  of  any  other  kind ;  though  it 
may  be  advisable  to  resort  to  it  under  circumstances  where  plantations  of  any 
kind  are  better  than  none,  and  where  there  may  be  capital  enough  for  pro- 
curing the  seeds,  and  committing  them  to  the  soil,  though  not  enough  for  doing 
so  in  a  proper  manner.  This  mode  was  also  recommended  by  Sir  Uvedale 
Price,  because,  if  no  more  oaks  were  sown  than  can  stand  on  the  ground  as 
full-grown  trees,  no  thinning  or  future  care  of  the  plantation  will  ever  be  re- 
quired by  the  planter.  With  a  view  to  picturesque  effect,  such  a  mode  is 
judicious;  but  it  is  not  so  when  either  rapid  growth  or  profit  is  the  main 
object. 

Nichols,  writing  in  1793,  says  he  finds  by  experience  that  bushes  of  white 
and  black  thorns,  holly,  and  brambles,  are  the  best  nurses  and  protectors  of 
young  timber  trees,  especially  oaks.  He,  therefore,  invented  a  dibble,  which 
will  be  found  described  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Arboriculture,  in  the  chapter 
on  implements  for  dibbling  acorns  and  other  seeds  into  the  heart  of  bushes, 
and  among  underwood.  He  planted  many  acorns  with  this  instrument,  he 
says,  with  the  greatest  success ;  and  he  strongly  recommends  this  mode  as 
better  than  any  other  for  raising  oak  woods  in  the  New  Forest.  (Methods,  &c, 
p.  64.) 

Marshall  gives  directions  for  raising  oak  woods;  "  oak,"  as  he  justly  observes, 
"  being  the  only  tree  admissible  in  a  wood,  because  no  other  tree  will  allow 
copse  to  grow  under  it  on  land  sufficiently  sound  and  sufficiently  level  to 
be  cultivated  conveniently  with  the  common  plough."  (Planting  and  Rur. 
Or.,  2d  ed.,  p.  128.)  He  prepares  the  ground  by  a  naked  or  a  turnip  fallow, 
as  for  wheat.  At  the  proper  season,  he  sows  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
future  wood  with  corn  or  pulse  broadcast,  but  rather  thinner  than  usual.  The 
acorns  he  sows  in  drills  across  the  lands,  with  intervening  drills  of  temporary 
trees  and  shrubs,  to  be  removed  as  they  advance  in  size,  so  as  ultimately  to 
leave  the  oak  trees  33  ft.  apart  every  way.  The  details  of  this  mode,  being 
applicable  to  the  chestnut  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  the  oak,  will  be  given  in 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Arboriculture. 

To  raise  a  grove  of  oaks,  Marshall  proposes  to  sow  drills  of  acorns  alter- 
nately with  ash  keys,  treating  the  plants  produced  bv  the  latter  as  under- 
growths, till  the  oaks  have  attained  a  sufficient  size,  when  the  ash  trees  are  to 
be  grubbed  up. 

BiUington's  opinion  on  this  subject  is  decidedly  in  favour  ot  using  plants 
rather  than  acorns.  He  says,  the  raising  of  oak  woods  from  sowing  the 
acorn  in  the  place  it  is  to  remain  till  the  tree  comes  to  maturity  has  been 
a  favourite  theory  with  speculative  men  for  ages.  The  plan  has  been  tried 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  some  other  smaller  forests  belonging  to  government  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  experiment  was  made  upon  an  extensive  scale 
in  these  two  principal  forests,  and  was  found  impracticable,  it  may  be  useful  to 
those  persons  who  still  think  that  the  oak  will  make  a  tree  sooner  or  better  from 
the  acorn  than  from  a  transplanted  plant,  to  point  out  the  reasons  of  the  failure 
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of  that  method;  and  the  probability,  or  rather  certainty,  of  a  transplanted  oak 
making  a  tree  as  large  or  larger,  and  in  less  time,  than  a  tree  from  the  acorn 
sown  or  planted  in  the  place  where  it  is  intended  finally  to  remain.    In  the 
forests  mentioned,  the  short-tailed,  or  field,  mouse,  the  rooks,  and  various 
vermin,  took  the  acorns  out  of  the  boles,  and  caused  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
plants  at  first  coming  up ;  but  the  destructive  ravages  of  that  little  animal  the 
field  mouse  were  not  fully  known  till  the  third  year  from  the  commencement 
of  planting  the  acorns.    Great  Quantities  of  the  small  oak  plants  from  the 
acorn  were  then  found  barked  and  bitten  off,  particularly  where  the  grass  was 
thick;  and  nearly  all  the  ash  that  had  been  planted  in  the  wet  and  moist  grounds 
were  barked  all  round  the  stem  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oaks;  only  more 
so,  as  the  mice  seemed  to  be  fonder  of  the  ash  than  of  the  oak  bark.  The  hares 
were  first  supposed  to  nave  done  the  mischief;  but,  on  examining  the  plants 
more  minutely,  quantities  of  the  excrement  of  the  field  mouse  were  found  near 
every  plant  that  had  been  barked  or  nibbled,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
plants  which  were  not  surrounded  by  grass  or  herbage  of  any  kind.    All  such 
plants  remained  untouched  by  the  mice;  and  the  reason  is,  that,  where  the  mice 
Lad  not  the  shelter  of  grass  and  herbage,  they  were  exposed  to  their  natural 
enemies,  the  hawk,  the  owl,  &c    Attempts  were  made  to  catch  the  mice  bv 
"  cats,  dogs,  owls,  poison,  traps,  baits,"  &c,  but  with  very  little  success ;  till 
at  length  it  was  discovered  by  accident  that,  when  a  mouse  had  got  into  a  hole 
in  the  ground  with  perpendicular  sides,  it  could  not  get  out  agam.    In  con- 
queace  of  this  discovery,  holes  about  18  in.  deep,  and  somewhat  wider  at  bot- 
tom than  at  top,  were  dug,  at  20  yards  apart  each  way,  over  a  surface  of  about 
3800  acres.  "  The  holes  were  made  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  long,  16in.  or  16  in.  deep, 
about  10  in.,  or  the  breadth  of  a  spade,  wide  at  the  top,  14  in.  or  15  in.  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  3  in.  or  4 in.  longer  at  the  bottom  than  the  top:  if  the  ground 
was  firm,  so  much  the  better.   Some  holes  were  made  in  a  circular  form ;  hot 
this  was  only  a  work  of  fancy,  which  cost  more  trouble  than  the  oblong  holes, 
as  either  sort  answered,  provided  they  were  well  made,  the  sides  firm  ami  even, 
and  that  they  were  Sin.  or  4  in.  wider  every  way  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top; 
otherwise  the  mice  would  run  up  the  sides,  and  get  out  again,  if  they  could  find 
any  footing.    But,  if  the  holes  were  well  made,  when  the  mice  were  once  in, 
the?  could  not  get  out  again ;  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  they  would 
really  eat  each  other  when  left  long  in  the  holes."  (Fact*,  Ac,  p.  42.)    In  wet 
or  stormy  nights,  the  mice  got  into  the  holes  in  the  greatest  numbers;  but  in 
calm,  dry,  or  frosty  nights,  very  few  entered  them.    New  holes  were  more 
attractive  to  the  vermin  than  old  ones.    Baits  of  various  kinds  were  put  into 
them ;  but  the  baited  holes  were  never  found  to  contain  more  mice  than  the 
unbaited  ones.    Fifteen  mice  have  been  taken  in  a  hole  in  one  night.    u  Some- 
times the  holes  were  made  in  the  bottoms  of  the  drains,  where  there  was  not 
a  constant  run  of  water,  as  the  mice  appeared  to  run  along  the  drains;  and  a 
great  many  were  caught  in  these  holes.    The  people  who  made  the  holes,  of 
course,  looked  after  the  mice,  and  were  paid  for  them  by  the  dozen.    They 
were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  holes  to  take  the  mice  ont  very  early  in  the 
mornings,  otherwise  the  crows,  magpies,  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  and  other  ver- 
min, attended  very  regularly,  and  made  the  first  seizure.     Several  of  these 
depredators  were  caugnt  in  the  fact,  by  the  men  dropping  on  them  suddenly. 
We  soon  caught  upwards  of  30,000,  that  were  paid  for  by  number,  as  two  per- 
sons were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  them,  and  see  them  buried  or  made 
away  with,  to  prevent  imposition.''  (p.  43.)    Mr.  Billington  found  oak  trees 
cut  down  by  the  mice  of  7  ft.  and  8  ft,  nigh,  and  1$  in.  in  diameter  at  the  place 
bitten  off,  which  was  just  at  the  root,  within  the  ground,  and,  as  it  were,  between 
the  root  and  the  stem :  in  short,  at  what  botanists  call  the  collar.    "  When 
examining  for  the  thick  part  of  the  root,  below  where  it  was  bitten  off,"  he 
says,  "  I  never  could  find  any  part  of  it  left ;  so  that  it  is  very  probable  it  must 
have  been  eaten  by  them."  (p.  45.)    Mr.  Billington  also  found  the  mice 
pretty  numerous,  and  very  troublesome,  in  the  royal  forest  at  Chop  well;  more 
especially  before  the  great  snow  in  1823,  which  destroyed  many  of  them,  and 
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too  large  oaks  were  bitten  off  for  two  yean  afterwards.  From  this  relation  of 
what  occurred  in  a  place  where  mice  were  so  abundant,  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  that  any  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  against  the  use  of  acorns  instead 
of  plants ;  because,  according  to  the  same  writer,  the  mice  were  equally  effec- 
tive in  gnawing  through  trees  6 ft  or  8  ft.  high,  which,  bra  parity  ot  reasoning, 
would  afford  an  argument  againstthe  use  of  oak  plants.  The  relation,  however, 
is  of  great  importance,  as  showing  the  numerous  natural  enemies  of  the  seeds  of 
trees*  and  also  of  young  trees,  which  the  cultivator  requires  to  guard  against. 
As  neither  the  mice  nor  the  other  vermin  mentioned  are  peculiar  to  the  oak 
tree,  we  shall  not  here  enter  on  the  different  modes  of  deterring  vermin  from 
injuring  trees,  or  of  destroying  them,  hut  refer  our  readers  to  this  subject  in 
the  EneyclopcnSa  of  Arboriculture, 

Pruning  and  TYwmng.  The  common  oak,  in  the  nursery,  will  not  beer  severe 
nruning;  nor  is  this  of  much  use  with  a  view  to  training  the  plant  to  a  single 
stem,  because,  in  almost  every  case  of  trarisplantmg  the  oak  to  where  U  is  finally 
to  remain,  it  is  found  to  make  the-  clearest  stem,  and  the  most  rapid  progress, 
by  cutting  it  down  to  the  ground  after  it  has  been  some  years  established.  In 
plantations,  or  in  single  rows,  the  oak,  even  when  a  considerable  tree,  does 
not  bear  pruning  and  lopping  so  readily  as  the  elm;  but  still  it  may  be  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  which  snould  be  of  considerable  height  when  the  object  is  to 
produce  plank  timber;  but  short,  when  the  object  is  to  throw  strength  into 
the  head,  in  order  to  produce  crooked  pieces  for  shipbuilding.  These  crooked 
pieces  for  ship  timber  are  generally  the  result  of  accident;  but  there  seems, 
to  be  no  reason  why  trees  snould  not  be  trained  by  art  to  produce  crooked 
stems,  as  well  as  straight  ones.  We  are  informed  that,  in  the  government 
plantations,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  there  are  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  planted 
oaks,  which  have  never  been  pruned  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  have  per- 
fectly dear  trunks  from  60ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height.  These  trees  were  planted 
thick,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  were  gradually  thinned  out, 
as  they  advanced  in  size;,  and  their  side  branches  have  died  off,  being 
suffocated  by  the  surrounding  trees.  We  shall  notice  here  the  modes  which 
have  been  adopted  or  recommended  for  producing  crooked,  or  what  is  called 
knee*  timber,  in  the  case  of  the  oak;  and,  in  our  chapter  on  training  trees  ge- 
nerally, in  our  Encydopadia  of  Arboriculture,  we  shall  go  into  details. 

Trammg  tike  Oak  for  crooked*  or  Knee,  Timber*  Various  schemes^of  training 
and  pruning  the  oak,  so  as  to  produce  crooked  limbs  of  large  dimensions,  have 
been  proposed  by  Marshall,  Pontey,  Billington,  Matthew,  and  other  writers. 
South,  in  Che  Bath  Society**  Papers,  thus  accounts  for  the  production  of 
crooked  timber  by  natural  means :— M  Trees,"  he  says, "  dispersed  over  open 
commons  and  extensive  wastes,  have  hitherto  produced  the  choicest  timber.** 
Whoever  traverses  a  woody  waste,  M  with  the  eye  of  curiosity  awake,  must 
remark  that  almost  every  thorn  becomes  a  nurse  for  a  timber  tree.  Acorns, 
or  beech  mast,  or  sometimes  both,  dropped  by  birds  or  squirrels,  vegetate 
freely  under  the  shade  and  protection  of  the  bushes,  till  they  rise  above  the 
bite  of  cattle.  Small  groups  and  single  trees  are  thus  produced;  their  guar- 
dian thorns,  when  overpowered!  perishing.  Then  the  timber  trees  having 
open  space  for  their  roots  to  range  in,  their  growth  becomes  rapid,  their  bodies 
bulky,  their  limbs  large  and  extensive;  cattle  resort  to  them  for  shelter,  enrich 
the  ground  with  their  droppings ;  and  the  timber,  deriving  advantage  from  the 
manure,  becomes  productive  of  knees,  crooks,  and  compass  pieces,  the  chief 
requisites  in  naval  architecture,"  The  French,  this  writer  observes,  have 
endeavoured  to  form  kneed  timber  artificially,  "  by  suspending  weights  to  the 
heads  of  tender  saplings,  bowing  them  hastily  to  the  ground;  winch  is  not  only 
an  expensive,  but  an  inefiicacious  method ;  tor  it  injures  the  plant,  by  straining 
the  bark  and  rupturing  the  sap-vessels."  (Bath  Soc.  Papers,  vol.  vi.  p.  54.  J 
Preferring  the  natural  method  of  producing  crooked  timber,  Mr.  South  con* 
tinues,— • a  Parks  and  pleasure-grounds  might  be  rendered  enchantingly  beautiful 
,  by  being  planted  with  clumps  of  quicksets,  black  thorns,  hollies,  io,,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there,  for  the  protection  of  acorns  purposed  to  be  sown 
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among  them.  Under  their  protection,  oak  saplings,  which  deught  k  sheltered 
places,  would  thrive  exceedingly;  be  safe  from  the  browsing  of  cattle,  without 
the  expense  of  fencing;  and  the  lawns  would  become  wooded  with  stately 
timber.  When  oaks  are  planted  in  groups,  one  or  other  often  gains  the  mas-' 
tery,  or  forces  the  rest  to  bend  forward  till  they  .have  room  for  ascent.  Trees 
in  groups,  when  few  in  number,  enjoy  a  liberty  nearly  equal  to  single  ones : 
each  tree  has  a  space  where  its  roots  may  draw  nutrition ;  and,  as  these  and 
the  branches  usually  follow  the  same  direction,  the  leading  roots  of  the  exte- 
rior trees  will  tend  outwards ;  and,  finding  nothing  to  obstruct  their  passage, 
will  furnish  supply  sufficient  to  keep  their  trunks  thriving,  notwithstanding 
superiority  of  tbeir  antagonists.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  any  quick-growing 
trees  of  small  value  may  be  used  as  instruments  for  forcing  seedling  oaks  out 
of  their  upright  line.  Cuttings  of  coppice  withy  (Salix  caprea)  will,  by  the 
freedom  of  tneir  growth,  overpower  tne  saplings,  bearing  them  down  almost 
to  the  ground  for  a  time ;  and,  the  purpose  being  effected,  may,  for  relief  of  the 
oaks,  be  cut  down  as  often  as  requisite;  till,  as  the  oaks  gain  power,  the  withies, 
in  their  turn,  give  way.  Plants  like  these,  which  extract  nutrition  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  though  they  promote  a.  crook,  will  not  starve  or  check  the  oaks 
beneath  them,  Trees  growing  out  of  a  bank  frequently  take  a  favourable 
turn :  such  are  accepted  by  the  king's  purveyors  as  compass  pieces,  which 
gain  admission  into  tne  dockyards,  though  of  less  dimensions,  and  at  a  higher 
price  than  straighter  timber.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  in  new  enclosures, 
to  throw  up  the  banks  high  and  broad;  to  plant  quicksets  on  the  outer  slopes, 
and  on  the  tops  withies ;  and,  at  due  distances  near  the  base  of  the  inner 
slopes,  to  dib  in  acorns,  which  in  their  future  growth  must  incline  forwards, 
to  avoid  the  projecting  withies,  and  be  some  years  before  they  can  attempt  a 
perpendicular  growth.  In  such  cases  the  crook  will  be  near  the  but  end,  in 
the  stoutest  part  of  the  timber,  and  the  curve,  thus  formed  in  infancy,  will 
retain  its  shape  as  long  as  the  tree  endures."  (Ibid.,  p.  59.) 

Marshall  has  the  following  judicious  observations  on  this  subject :  —  "  In- 
terests and  other  wastes,  whether  public  or  appropriated,  especially  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  deep  clayey  nature,  oaks  will  rise  spontaneously  from  seeds  that 
happen  to  be  dropped,  if  the  seedling  plants  should  be  in  situations  where  they 
are  defended  by  underwood  or  rough  bushes  from  the  bite  of  pasturing  ani- 
mals; and  some  few  of  the  plants  thus  fortuitously  raised  may  chance  to  take 
the  form  desired  by  the  ship  carpenter ;  but  this  is  all  mere  matter  of  accident. 
By  freeing  the  stems  of  young  trees  from  side  shoots,  and  by  keeping  their 
leaders  single,  a  length  of  stem  is  with  certainty  obtained;  and,  by" afterwards 
checking  their  right  growth,  and  throwing  the  main  strength  of  tne  head  into 
one  principal  bough  (by  checking,  not  removing,  the  rest),  a  crookedness  of 
timber  is  with  the  same  certainty  produced;  and,  what  is  equally  necessary  in 
ship  timber,  a  cleanness  and  evenness  of  contexture  results  at  tne  same  tune. 
The  dangerous,  and  too  often,  we  fear,  fatal,  defect  caused  by  the  decayed 
trunks  of  dead  stem  boughs  being  overgrown  and  hidden  under  a  shell  of  sound 
timber  (a  defect  which  every  fortuitous  tree  is  liable  to)  is,  by  this  provident 
treatment,  avoided :  the  timber,  from  the  pith  to  the  sap,  becoming  uniformly 
sound,  and  of  equal  strength  and  durability."  (PL  and  Rur.  Or^  voL  L  p.  141.) 

BU&ngton  produced  crooked  timber,  in  His  Majesty's  wood  at  Chopwell,  in 
Durham,  by  fastening  oak  trees,  that  were  not  too  strong  to  be  hurt  in  bending, 
to  larch  trees,  and  Keeping  them  *  in  a  bent  position  for  about  two  years/ 
He  tied  the  oaks  to  the  larches  with  twisted  withs,  tarred  twine,  or  matting; 
but,  as  he  does  not  inform  us  in  what  state  the  trees  were  eight  or  ten  years 
after  having  been  subjected  to  this  operation,  his  experiment  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  only  commenced.  He  gives  directions,  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts, for  pruning  off  the  smaller  branches  from  the  larger  ones,  so  as  to  leave 
the  head  of  the  tree  with  only  three  or  four  large  arms,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  branches ;  and  this  operation,  if  commenced  in  time,  and  the  side  branches 
cut  off  when  not  above  1  in.  in  diameter,  promises  to  be  of  use.  We  have 
heard  nothing  of  these  trees  since,  finding,  on  enquiry  at  the  Office  of  Woods 
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and  Forests,  that  the  plan  was  merely  a  scheme  of  Mr.  Billington's,  carried 
into  execution  on  a  limited  scale,  in  the  way  of  experiment.. 

Matthew  says, "  The  easiest  way  to  procure  good  oak  knees  is  to  look  out 
b  hedgerow  and  open  forest  for  plants  which  divide  into  two  or  four  leaders, 
from  5 ft.  to  10ft.  above  ground;  and, -should  the  leaders  not  diverge  suf- 
ficiently, to  train. them  as  Horizontally  as  possible  for  several  feet,  by  rods 
stretching  across  the  top,  or  by  fixing  them  down  by  stakes."  (On  Naval 
7hnber,Sic.9  p.  26.) 

That  timber  trees  should  be  trained  according  to  the  kind  of  timber  which 
it  is  desirable  that  they  ought  to  produce,  is  as  correct,  as  a  general  principle, 
as  that  the  different  lands  of  fruit  trees  ought  to  be  trained  in  a  manner  the 
most  suitable  for  producing  their  respective  kinds  of  fruit;  but  the  subject  of 
training  forest  trees  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy;  and  the  circumstance  that  iron  and 
other  metals  can  be  substituted  for  crooked  pieces,  as  Mr.  Snodgrass,  Sir 
Robert  Seppings,  and  others  have  shown,  is  at  present  rather  against  the  pro- 
gress of  this  department  of  the  forester's  art. 

The*  Age  at  which  Oak  Timber  ought  to  be  felled,  with  a  View  to*  Profit, 
must  depend  on  the  soil  and  climate  ia  which  the  tree  is  grown,  as  well  as  on 
other  circumstances.    Whenever  the  tree  has  arrived  at  that  period,  of  its- 
growth,,  that  the  annual  increase  does  not  amount  in  value  to  the  marketable 
interest  of  the  money  Which,  at  the  time,  the  tree  would  produce  if  cut 
down,  then  it  would  appear  more  profitable  to  cut  it  down  than  to  let  it  stand. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct  a  table,  to  show  the  proportion 
between  the  annual  increase  of  the  trunk  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  ground, 
and  the  annual  amount  of  timber  added  to  the  tree ;  and,  the  price  of  timber 
and  bark  being  known,  a  calculation  might  thus  readily  be  made  of  the  total 
value  of  the  tree,  and  the  total  value  of  the  annual  increase.    We  are  not 
aware,  however,  that  any  such  table  has  been  calculated ;  but  the  idea  of  it 
may  be  useful  to  proprietors  of  trees,  with  a  view  to  felling  them*    A  writer  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  states  that  Mr.  Larkin,  an  eminent  purveyor  ot 
timber  for  ship-building,  stated,  when  examined  before  the  East  India  Shipping 
Committee,  that,  in  situations  the  most  favourable  for  ship  timber  (the  Weald 
of  Kent,  for  example),  the  most  profitable  time  to  cut  oak  was  at  90  years 
old;  as,  though  the  largest  scantlings  were  produced  at  130  years'  growth,  the 
increase  in  the  40  additional  years  did  not  pay  2  per  cent  (Gard.  Mag,, 
vol.  xi.  p.  690.)    In  Lord  Melville's  Letter  to  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq.,  when  the 
latter  was  prime  minister,  he  says  that,  "for  naval  purposes, oak  trees  require 
to  be  from  80  to  150  years  of  age,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown."  (Letter,  &c,  p.  3.)  The  Kev.W.T.  Bree  observes  that,  as  the 
oak,  like  all  other  trees,  varies  exceedingly  in  its  growth,  according  to  soil  and 
situation,  &c„  no  one  fixed  period  can  be  given  for  cutting  it  down,  applicable 
to  all,  or  even  to  the  generality  of  cases.  A  practised  eye,  he  says,  will  be  able 
readily  to  decidewhen  a  tree  is  ripe  for  the  axe.  u  There  will  no  longer  be  any 
vigorous  shoots  m  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  but,  instead  of  this,  a  curling 
or  crinkling  of  the  spray,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  growth :  dead  branches 
or  small  ones  will  occasionally  be  seen  towards  the  top ;  and,  above  all,  the 
bark  will  cease  to  expand,  and,  of  course,  will  no  longer  exhibit  those  light 
red  or  yellow  perpendicular  streaks  in  its  crevices,  which  are  a  certain 
proof  of  its  expansion,  and  of  the  consequent  growth  of  the  wood  beneath." 
As  to  the  question  at  what  age  oaks  should  be  cut  down,  so  as  to  make  the 
best  return  in  point  of  profit,  this  will  depend  mainly  on  the  demand  for  oak 
timber  of  this  or  that  particular  size  and  quality  in  each  neighbourhood. 
(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  550.) 

Felling  the  Oak  for  Timber.  On  account  of  the  great  value  of  oak  bark,  the 
operation  of  felling  is  generally  performed  in  spring,  when  the  sap  is  up,  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  bark  being  readily  separated  from  the  wood.  It  is 
commonly  alleged,  that  felling,  at  this  season,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the 
timber ;  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  sap  ascends  only  in  the  soft,  or  out- 
side, wood,  and  that  it  may  be  evaporated  from  it  by  sufficient  exposure  to  the 
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atiuosphere  after  the  bark  Is  removed,  the  injury  to  even  the  sap  Wood  must 
be  trifling  if  this  evaporation  is  allowed  to  tale  place,  and  the  hard  wood  can 
sustain  no  injury,  at  all.    It  has  also  been  recommended  to  bark  oak  trees 
before  cutting  them  down,  and  to  leave  them  standing  for  a  year  afterwards; 
but  tab  can  bo  attended  with  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  evaporating  the 
sap  from  the  outside  wood  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case; 
and  this  rapid  evaporation  is,  in  some  seasons  and  situations,  and  especially  in 
warm  climated,  apt  to  produce  rents  and  clefts  in  the  trunk  and  boughs  of  the 
trees.    Nichols,  who  nad  great  experience  as  a  purveyor  of  oak  timber  for 
the  navy,  found  that,  by  divesting  trees,  before  they  are  folly  seasoned,  of 
their  sappy  coats,  the  exterior  parts  of  the  wood,  or  heart,  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  suddenly  contract,  and  shut  up  their  pores,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  internal  juices :  hence  a  fermentation  soon  begins,  and  rottenness  is 
the  certain  consequence.    This  does  not  happen  when  timber  is  seasoned 
with  its  sap  on ;  the  outward  parts  of  the  wood  not  being  then  suddenly  con- 
tracted, on  accounted  of  being  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  wind  by  the  coats 
of  sap  which  surround  it,  and  the  juices  freely  evaporating  through  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  sap.  (Meth.y  &c.,  p.  4&)  *  Oak  timber,  cut  into  lengths,  and 
sided  (squared  on  the  sides),  soon  .after  k  is  felled,"  ho  says,  "  and  laid 
up  iu  piles  tall  wanted  for  use,  is  often  found,  in  the  dock-yards,  very  defec- 
tive and  rotten,  particularly  at  the  heart.    The  annual  coats  of  wood  of 
which  trees  are  composed,  and  which  encompass  them  like  noops,  and  hold 
them  together,  are  in  part  cut  off;  and  the  juices  flying  off  very  quick,  fre- 
quently cause  them  to  split  or  crack,  and  the  cracks  or  fissures  receive  the 
wet,  which  soon  bring  on  rottenness."  (Ibid.)    u  By  lone  experience,**  he 
continues,  u  it  is  unequivocally  proved,  that  the  best  way  hitherto  known  of 
keeping  or  seasoning  oak  timber,  previously  to  its  being  used  in  ship-building, 
is  in  a  rough  hewed  state,  with  its  sap  on  j  not  only  on  account  of  applying 
it,  when  wanted,  to  the  most  profitable  uses,  but  by  lying  in  the  sap  tor  two, 
three,  or  more  years,  it  seasons  gradually,  and  never  splits  or  opens,  as  it 
frequently  does  when  the  sap  is  taken  off,  by  siding  or  cornering  it  when  green, 
and  laying  it  in  piles,  and  wherebyit  receives  very  considerable  damage,  and 
very  often  is  entirely  spoiled.    This  is  never  the  case  if  it  be  suffered  to 
season  in  the  sap :  for,  though  the  sap  is  certain  to  perish  and  moulder  away 
in  a  few  years,  let  it  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  it  may  with  a  view  to 
prevent  its  perishing,  still  the  heart  will  be  greatly  improved  by  this  mode  of 
treatment,  and,  I  believe,  will  endure  many  years  longer  for  it ;  and  certainly, 
when  it  is  connected,  it  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  not  twisting  and  flying 
about,  as  when  worked  green."  (Ibid.,  p.  43.)    With  respect  to  the  practice 
of  stripping  oak  trees  standing,  Mr.  Nichols  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  of 
little  or  no  use  In  rendering  the  sap  wood  as  good  as  heart  wood.    He  relates 
an  instance  of  an  oak  which  was  stripped  of  its  bark  in  the  spring  of  1784,  and 
felled  in  the  spring  of  1788.    "The  tree,"  he  says,  "appeared,  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  annual  coats,  to  have  been  1 10  years  old  at  the  time  of  its  being 
stripped;  it  contained  21  coats  of  sap,  which  were  in  a  perishing  state;  so 
that  the  notion  which  some  have  entertained,  that  the  sappy  parts  of  oak  trees 
become  as  hard  or  equal  to  the  heart  for  strength  and  durability,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  stripping  them  standing  of  their  bark,  and  letting  them  remain  till 
they  die  before  they  are   felled,  is  chimerical.''  (p.  73.)    "  The  Count  de 
Bufibn  has  incontestable  proved,  by  his  experiments,  that,  by  stripping  oak 
trees  of  their  bark  standing,  and  letting  them  remain  till  they  die,  before  they 
are  felled,  the  heart,  or  perfect  wood,  thereof  will  be  considerably  increased 
in  strength  and  density ;  and  it  is  also  proved  by  experience,  that  the  sappy 
part,  or  imperfect  wood,  will  not  be  much  altered  thereby  ;«at  first,  and  while 
it  is  green,  it  will  be  found  harder  and  stronger  than  the  sap  of  trees  felled  in 
the  usual  way ;  but  after  a  little  time,  and  as  the  juices  evaporate  and  fly  off, 
it  will  perish  and  moulder  away,  as  the  sap  of  oak  trees  always  will  do,  let 
them  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  they  may  with  a  view  to  prevent  it. 
Every  experienced  ship-builder  or  carpenter  well  knows  that  wherever  any 
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sap  is  worked  with  the  heart  of  oak  (as  it  sometimes'  fe>,  ft  will  ultimately 
tend  to  weaken  and  injure  the  building  wherein  it  is  used ;  for,  however  (air 
and  well  it  any  appear  at  first,  it  will  most  assuredly  decay  in  a  short  time." 
(p*  75^  u  For  want  of  examining  the  original  thickness  of  the  sap  [wood]  of 
oak  trees,  and  the  progress  of  its  decay,  and  from  finding  so  much  of  young  trees 
wasted  by  the  decaying  of  their  sappy  coats  (which  generally  occupy  a  consi- 
derable space,  particularly  if  the  trees  were  very  vigorous  at  the  time  of  their 
being  feHed),  some  have  been  led  to  imagine  that,  by  trees  lying  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  sap  [wood]  increases  in  its  thickness,  or  that  part  of  the 
heart  is  transformed  into  sap  again,  which  is  by  no  means  the  met  \  and,  if  any 
part  of  the  heart  were  subject  to  such  change  by  so  lying,  there  can  be  no 
reason  assigned  why,  in  the  process  of  time,  the  whofe  should  not  undergo 
the  like  change :  but  this  is  absurd,  and  contradicted  by  experience ;  for,  after 
the  sappy  parts  are  once  formed  into  perfect  wood,  it  ever  remains  in  that 
state  until  it  naturally  decays."  (p.  76.) 

In  felling  oak  trees  the  beads  of  winch  contain  crooked  pieeea  it  for  par- 
ticular purposes  in  ship-building,  care  should  betaken  either  to  cause  the  tree 
to  fall  on  a  side  that  will  not  injure  the  crooks,  or  to  separate  the  branches 
containing  these  before  cutting  down  the  trunk.  South  mentions  die  Langtev 
Oak,  whien  was  felled  in  175$,  in  the  New  Forest,  and  which  had  a  large  heady 
full  of  knees  and  crooks.  He  thus,  describes  the  mode  in  which  these  were 
preserved :  — "  The  knees  and  crooks  were  cut  off,  one  by  one,  whilst  the  tree 
was  standing,  and  lowered  by  tackles,  to  prevent  their  breaking.  The  two 
largest  arms  were  sawed  off  at  such  distances  from  the  bole  as*  to  make  first- 
rate  knees;  scaffolds  were  then  erected,  and  two  pitxaws  being  braced  toge- 
ther, the  body  was  first  cot  across,  half  through,  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
sawed  down  the  middle,  perpendicularty,  between  the  two  stumps-  of  arms  that 
had  been  left,  at  the  end  of  one  of  which  stood  a  perpendicular  bough,  bigger 
than  most  timber  trees.  To  prevent  this  being  inured,  a  bed  was  made  of 
some  hundreds  of  feggots,  to  catch  it  when  it  feM."  (Bath  Society'*  Paper*, 
vol.  vi.  p.  8.) 

Oak  Copse  is  cut  down  at  various  periods  between  15  and  3©  years ;  the  rule 
being,  that  the  principal  stems  of  the  plants,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  should 
not  be  less  than  6  in.  in  diameter.  In  favourable  soils  in  the  south  and  west 
of  England,  this  size  will  be  obtained  in  from  12  to  15  years;  as,  for  example,  at 
Moccaa  Court;  but  in.  the  colder  climate,  and  in  the  inferior  soil,  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  from  26  to  30  years  are  required.  The  cutting  over  of 
copse  is  performed  at  the  same  season  as  that  in  which  full-grown-  trees-  are 
felled,  when  in  both  cases  the  bark  is  an  object  as  well  as  the  timber  }  but,  in 
the  cutting  over  of  coppice  trees,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  stools 
are  intended  to  shoot  op  again,  so  as  to  produce  another  crop*  To  facilitate 
this,  they  require  to  be  cat  over  smoothly,  so  as  not  to  lodge  water ;  arid  close 
to  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  shoots  for  future  branches  may  proceed  at 
once  from  the  roots,  and  not  at  some  distance  over  them  ?  in  which  ease  they 
would  be  liable  to  be  blown  off.  (See  the  chapter  on  Coppice  wood,  in 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Arboriculture.) 

Diibarkmg  the  Oak.  The  season  for  disbarkiag  the  oak  for  the  tanner  is  later 
than  that  for  disbarking  the  birch,  the  larch,'  the  willow,  or  any  other  tree 
the  bark  of  which  m  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  taken  off.  In  most  of  the  trees 
mentioned,  the  sap  will  be  found  sufficiently  in  motion  towards  the  end  of 
April :  but  the  oak,  relatively  to  these  trees,  will  always  be  found  a  month 
later.  As  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation,  and  managing  the  bark 
afterwards,  till  it  is  sold  to  the  tanner,  is  the  same  in  all  trees,  we  shall  defer 
giving  it  till  we  treat  on  the  subject  of  arboriculture  generally. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  Insect*,  Epiphyte*,  #c.  The  British  oak  is  not  subject 
either  to  many  accidents,  or  to  many  diseases  ;  but,  like  every  other  plant, 
it  has  its  parasitical  and  epiphyseal  vegetation ;  and  it  is  infested  by  numerous 
insects. 

Accidents.    Oaks  are  said  to  be  more  frequently  struck  by  lightning  than 
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other  trees,  which  Professor  Burnet  thinks  may  be  owing  to  the  imperfectly 
conducting  power  of  the  dense  mass  which  composes  the  head' of  this  tree  ; 
for,  though  pines  and  firs  grow  higher,  yet  they  are  of  lighter  forms,  and  their 
inferior  conductibitity,  from  the  resinous  nature  of  their  wood,  may  in  some 
measure  protect  them.  Some  very  remarkable  instances  of  oaks  bemg  struck 
by  lightning  are  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  by  Sir  John  Clark, 
who  thus  writes : — "  Being  lately  in  Cumberland,  I  there  observed  two  curi- 
osities in  Winneld  Park,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  The  first  was  a 
huge  oak,  at  least  60  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diameter,  on  which  the  last  great 
thunder  had  made  a  very  odd  impression ;  for  a  piece  was  cut  out  of  the  tree, 
about  3  in.  broad  and  2  m.  thick,  in  a  straight  line  from  top  to  bottom ;  and 
the  second  was,  that,  in  another  tree  of  the  same  height,  the  thunder  had  cat 
out  a  piece  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness  from  top  to  bottom,  in  a  spiral 
line ;  making  three  turns  about  the  tree,  and  entering  into  the  ground  about 
6  ft.  deep."  Professor  Burnet  saw,  in  July,  1828,  the  ruins  of  a  very  fine 
oak  at  Pinner,  Middlesex,  which  had  the  whole  of  its  arms  severed  from 
the  trunk  at  their  junction  with  it,  and  scattered  on  the  ground.  The 
trunk,  which  was  about  10  ft.  in  girt,  was  completely  stripped  of  its  bark, 
and  shivered  from  the  summit  to  the  root.  Perpendicular  clefts  passed 
into  the  heart  wood,  and  rent  through  the  trunk  in  many  places,  so  that 
splinters  of  6  ft.,  8  ft.,  or  10  ft.  long,  and  3  in.  or  4  in.  thick,  might  be  pulled 
out ;  M  one  of  which,"  adds  the  Professor,  u  I  have."  (Anuen.  Quer*,  toL  9.) 
The  same  year,  and  in  the  same  month,  we  observed,  close  bv  St.  Albans, 
an  oak  tree  by  the  road  side,  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning  the  night 
before,  and  from  the  trunk  of  which  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  had  been  torn 
from  the  summit  to  the  root ;  the  trunk  being  not  otherwise  injured,  though 
several  branches  were  broken  off.  An  oak  in  the  New  Forest  "  had  nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  tree  forced  away  from  the  body,  and  several  of  the  massive 
limbs  of  the  upper  part  driven  from  their  sockets  a  distance  of  several  feet.9 
{Brand's  Journal.)  M  It.  is  not  improbable,"  says  Professor  Burnet,  "  that 
the  liability  of  the  oak  to  be  struck  oy  lightning  may  have  led  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  that  tree  to  the  god  of  thunder." 

Fig.  1643.  represents  an  oak,  growing  in  the  parish  of  Weston,  in  Nor- 
folk, which  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  26th  of  September,  182&  The 
drawing  was  taken  immediately  after  the  accident,  and  represents  correctly 
the  damage  sustained,  as  it  appeared  at  that  time :  but  since  then  the 
standing  bough  has  fallen,  and  the  tree  is  otherwise  fast  going  to  decay. 
Not  the  slightest  portion  of  bark  was  left  upon  the  trunk,  although  not  a 
single  bough  was  stripped,  nor  were  the  leaves  torn  off.  The  fissures 
reached  from  the  top  to  the  ground,  but  not  in  connexion;  gradually 
decreasing  downwards,  except  the  lowest,  which  decreased  upwards.  Pieces 
of  bark  were  thrown  to  the  distance  of  90  yards.  This  was  one  of  six  trees 
standing  in  a  line,  rind  not  the  tallest,  fn  the  summer  of  1822,  a  fine  oak 
was  struck  by  lightning,  which  was  growing  on  Scottow  Common,  in  the  same 
county;  but  which,  so  far  from  being  killed,  continued  to  grow  and  nourish 
till  1828,  when  it  was  felled,  and  proved  to  be  a  sound  and  good  tree  in  moat 
parts.  This  tree  was  large  and  wide-spreading,  affording  shade  in  summer, 
and  shelter  in  the  winter,  to  the  stock  turned  out  to  pasture  on  the  common ; 
and,  before  it  was  injured  by  the  lightning,  often  attracted  attention  from  the 
number  of  animals  which  were  collected  under  it,  and  which  it  covered.  From 
the  time  of  its  being  struck,  however,  not  a  head  of  cattle  was  ever  seen  near 
it ;  the  animals  not  only  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  its  shade*  but  obviously 
avoiding  the  tree,  as  if  it  were  disagreeable  to  them.  The  above  facta  were 
first  communicated  to  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  (vol.  iL),  by  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Salmon  of  Weston  Rectory,  and  have  been  since  sent  to  us,  for  this 
work,  by  Mr.  Girling  of  Hovmgham,  Norfolk. 

The  roots  of  the  oak  not  being  so  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  as  those  of  the 
elm,  the  beech,  and  other  trees,  full-grown  oaks  are,  consequently,  not  so  liable 
to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds  as  the  elm.  The  height  of  the  oak  being  less 
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in  proportion  to  its  breadth  than  that  of  moat  other  trees,  ma;  be  another  reason 
why  it  otters  a  firmer  resistance  to  storms.  Notwithstanding  this,  terrible  de- 
vastation has  sometimes  been  cffacted  among  oak  trees  by  the  wind ;  and  one 
of  the  moat  fearful  instances  occurred  in  October,  1631,  when  a  destructive 
hurricane  ravaged  a  considerable  portion  of  the  park  of  Thorndon  Hall,  the 
aeat  of  Lord  Petre,  near  Brentwood.  The  following  account  is  abridged  from 
that  sent  to  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hitlory  by  J.O.  Strtitt,  Esq.  s— "  The  blast 
came  on  about  eight  o'clock,  and  in  less  tlitui'four  minute*  die  work  of  hnvoc 
waa  completed.  The  wind  came  from  the  south-west,  and  entered  the  park 
near  the  Lion's  Lodge,  where  it  threw  down  a  small  portion  of  the  paling. 
It  then  traversed  the  park  in  a  varying  sweep  of  about  130  yards'  breadth. 
Near  the  lodge,  several  oaks,  60  ft.  high,  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  with 
adhering  masses  of  earth,  lift,  in  length,  and  from  3 ft,  to  4  ft.  in  thickness. 
6b  4 
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The  stems  of  many  trees  were  torn  off  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground ;  and 
others  merely  had  the  head  or  branches  broken,  without  being  entirety 
detached.  (Sec fig-  1644.)  Whole  trunks,  huge  limbt  and  branches,  with 
immense  masses  of  earth,  were  mingled  on  tie  ground  in  such  a  manners*  to 
give  the  idea  of  a  battery  of  heavy  artillery  having  been  directed  against  the 
trees  in  that  part  of  the  perk.  In  some  instances  (be  sterna  exhibited  "  the 
appearance  of  having  been  cut  off,  and  in  others  they  arc  rant  from  top  to 
bottom,  or  have  had  their  giant  Hmbs  twistad  off,  as  if  they  had  been  but  so  di 
"    "  ' "   "     "t  their  summits,  and  immense  portj 

*  torn  down,  but  hoc quite  severed;  from 
the  trunk,  and,  with  their  heads  resting  on  the  ground,  formea"a,son:ofteatof 
-foliage  upwards  of  30  ft.  high  ....  Several  oaks  had  at  least  a  doien  immense 
branches  torn  off,  while  the  bare  and  desolate-looking  trunk  was  left  standing ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  the  limbs  and  branches  of  standing  trees  were  twisted 
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and  interlaced  in  a  variety,  of  fantastic  shapes.  More  than  900  trees  were 
torn  up,  or  shattered  so  much  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  their  remains 
should  be  felled.  This  park,  during  the  war,  furnished  some  of  the  finest 
naval  timber  that  could  be  procured  in  the  kingdom."  (Mag,  Nat.  Hut., 
voL  vi.  p.  107.)  We  have  also  received  from  Henry  Lee  Warner,  Esq.,  of 
Tibberton  Court,  Herefordshire,  an  account  of  a  hurricane  which  occurred  there 
in  December,  1833,  which  destroyed  a  magnificent  oak  standing  on  his  lawn. 
This  noble  tree  had  a  trunk  31  ft.  high  to  the  fork,  where  it  divided  into  12 
large  limbs,  and  14  somewhat  smaller  branches;  altogether  forming  an  enormous 
head.  The  circnmference  of  the  trunk  was  19  ft*  8  in.  at  4  ft,  from  the  ground, 
and  15  ft.  4  in.  at  the  height  of  26  ft.  The  tree  was  stag-headed,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  for  some  tune  in*  state  of  decay.  After  the  tree  had  fallen,  the 
roots,  on  examination,  were  found  in  a  decayed  state.  "  The  trunk,  or  body, 
which,  20  years  before,  was  perfectly  upright,  had  been  gradually  losing  its 
perpendicularity,  mclinmg  more  and  more  to  the  south-east,  tUl  it  got  without 
the  line  of  direction;  and  then  with  its  immense  head  it  fell  by  its  own  weight. 
It  is  n  curious  fact,  that,  although  the  greater  part  oi  the  roots  had  perished, 
and  the  tree  was  staff-headed  and  the  boughs  without  leaves,  yet  the  body  was 
perfectly  sound.  Toe  boards  and  quarters  which  the  sawyers  cut  from  it  are 
of  the  firmest  and  most  beautiful  texture. — H.  L.  W" 

Diseases.  There  are  lew  or  no  diseases  peculiar  to  the  British  oak.  The 
honey  dew,  though  very  frequent  on  young  oaks,  is  not  peculiar  to  that 
tree.  The  punctures  of  certain  insects,  which  produce  galls  and  other  ex- 
crescences, and  which  may  bo  considered  as  diseases,  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

Vermin  and  Insect*  of  different  Kinds  which  feed  upon  the  Oak.  The  wild 
annuals  which  live'  upon  acorns,  we  have  already  observed  {p.  1780,),  are 
numerous;  but  those  which  are  chiefly  injurious  to  man  are  such  as  eat  the 
acorns  after  they  have  been  planted,  or  the  young  trees.  The  insects  which 
live  upon  the  oak  are  all  more  or  less  injurious  to  it;  and  these  are  very 
numerous. 

Vermin.  The  most  general  enemy  to  planted  acorns,  and  also  to  young  oak 
trees,  is  the  field  mouse,  an  account  of  the  ravages  of  which  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean  has  already  been  given  (p.  1806.).  The  water  rat  is  also  believed  to 
feed  on  the  acorn,  and  the  squirrel  is  known  to  depend  principally  on  it  for 
its  winter  provision.  Neither  of  these  two  animals,  however,  are  generally 
in  sufficient  numbers  near  nursery  gardens,  or  extensive  grounds  about  to  be 
planted,  to  be  productive  of  any  serious  injury;  for  the  squirrel  is  never 
round  at  a  distance  from  full-grown  trees,  nor  the  rat  from  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  streams.  The  mode  of  entrapping  mice  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  already 
been  given,  and  other  modes  of  catching  these,  and  other  animals  considered 
as  vermin  relatively  to  trees,  will  be  found  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Arboriculture. 

Insects.  The  British  oak,  probably  both  on  account  of  its  large  size,  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  its  jukes,  is  attacked  by  a  far  greater  number  of  insect 
enemies  than  any  of  the  other  trees  of  this  country.  Many  of  these  insects 
are,  of  course,  confined  to  this  tree,  but  many  feed  mdiscriminately  upon  the 
beech,  birch,  and  hazel,  as  well  as  upon  the  oak* :  thus,  as  it  would  seem,  says 
Mr.  Westwood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article,  clearly  proving,  not 
only  the  very  natural  character  of  the  order  Amentaceae,  but  also  the  eoually 
natural  distribution  of  the  insects  themselves  into  genera,  consisting  or  spe- 
eies,  all  of  which  are  either  generally  amentaceous  in  their  food,  or  are  con- 
fined to  the  oak  or  the  birch  alone.  With  respect  to  die  number  of  species 
which  are  found  upon  the  oak,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stephens  (who 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  general  practical  coHeetor  of  English  insects) 
for  stating  that  nearly  half  the  phytophagous  insects  of  England  are  either 
exclusively,  or  partially,  inhabitants  of  the  oak.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence 
have  given  a-  calculation,  from  which  they  adduce  the  opinion,  that  the 
phytophagous  and  carnivorous  insects  are  nearly  equal  in  point  of  number  of 
species;  which  would  give  about  2500  as  half  of  the  Phytophaga:  but  to  this* 
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number,  bb  inhabitants  of  the  oak,  moat  be  added  the  vast  quantities  of 
/chneumonids,  and  ether  parasites,  which  feed  upon  the  phytophagous  species 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  estimate  here  given  may  be  found  to  be  too  great, 
although  every  one  accustomed  to  collecting  knows  that  the  oak  furnishes  by 
far  the  greatest  portion  of  his  captures.  Perhaps,  if  we  give  8000  as  the  num- 
ber of  oak-feeders  and  their  parasites,  we  shall  scarcely  run  the  risk  of  over- 
rating the  quantity.  Lesser  long  ago  said,  "  Le  chene  soffit  a  en  elever 
plusieurs  centaines  d*especes  di&flentes." .  (Tk&ologjm  da  Iwsccte*,  torn*  L 
p.  199.) 

.  The  ioBd  Wood  of  the  oak  serves  for  the  food,  of  various  insects,  chieflv 
whilst  in  the  larva  state.  Amongst  these,  the  goat  moth  (Cossua  Ligm- 
perda,  p.  1886.  fig.  1233.),  the  wood  leopard  moth  (Zeuzera  m'sculi,  p.  887. 
and  fig.  636.),  die  small  stag  beetle  (Dorcus  parallelopipedus,  p.  886. 
fig.  635.;  GylL  Ins.  Suec.,  i.  p.  6?.^,  and  the  omodendron  cytfnoricum 
(p.  1225.  fig.  1048.),  are  occasional  mhabitants  of  the  oak.  Several  other 
species  of  laraellicorn  and  longicorn  beetles  are  also  inhabitants  of  this  tree: 
of  these,  the  great  stag  beetleTLucanua  Ceryus,  fig.  1645.)  is  the  most  abun- 
dant, as  well  as  the  largest.  The  larva  of  this  insect  (a)  feeds  upon  the  putrid 
wood  of  the  oak.  (Gyuenhal  Ins.  Suec.f  L  p.  65.)  It  is  a  large,  whitish,  fleshy, 
grub,  like  that  of  the  -cockchafer  ( Ifelolontha  vulgaris) ;  and  it  is  furnished 
with  three  pairs  of  legs,  attached  to  the  three  anterior  segments.  In  general,  it 
lies  on  one  side,  with  the  body  curled  up,  so  that  the  tail  -nearly  touches  die 
head.  The  structure  of  the  jaws  of  this  larva  is  very  similar  to  that*  of  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Cossus ;  although,  in  the  perfect  state,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  two  Insects  more  completely  unlike  each  other.  When  it  has  attained 
its  full  size,  it  constructs  a  cocoon  of  chips  of  wood,  agglutinated  together, 
within,  which  it  assumes  the  pupa  state,  in  which  the  immense  mandibles  of 
the  imago  are  distinctly  visible  (A).  The  female  pupa  is,  of  course,  destitute  of 
these  large  jaws,  these  organs  being  bot  of  comparatively  small  size  in  that 
sex  when  arrived  at  the  perfect  state  (<?).  The  beetle  seems  to  subsist  entirely 
upon  fluids,  which  it  laps  up  by  means  of  its  long  pencil-like  lower  jaws* 
and  lip. 

Trichius  variabilis  is  another  laraellicorn  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  upon 
the  wood  of  the  oak.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  Windsor  Forest,  but  is  of  great 
rarity  in  this  country.  Its  larva  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  cockchafer* 
A  beautiful  figure  of  the  perfect  insect,  which  is  also  found  upon,  and  within, 
the  stumps  of  rotten  oaks,  is  given  by  Curtis.   (Brit,  Ent.,  pi.  286.) 

The  larva?  of  the  longicorn  beetles,  on  account  of  their  generally  large  size, 
are  destructive  to  trees ;  but  they  are  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  in  this 
country,  if  we  except  the  musk  beetle,  found  in  willows.  In  tropical  climates, 
where  the  perfect  insect*  attain  a  gigantic  size,  they  must  be  as  injurious  as 
the  Cossus  larva.  These  large  wood-feeding  larvae,  or  some  of  them,  at  least 
(and  it  is  not  clearly  proved  which),  were  considered  by  the  Romans  as  great 
dainties,  and  are  still  greedily  devoured  by  the  negroes  in  many  tropical 
climates.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  tastes  of  these  Acridcphagi  and 
Campophagi,  because  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  larva,  which  feeds  upon 
wood,  should  not  be  as  nutritious  as  an  oyster  or  a  shrimp ;  but  we  will 
quote  a  short  passage  relative  to  the  subject,  from  the  observations  of  the 
celebrated  African  traveller,  Smeathman :— "  The  larvae  of  all  the  beetles  that 
feed  on  decayed  wood  seem  to  be  rich  and  delicate  eating;  so  that  every  forest 
in  the  torrid  zone  affords  a  man  plenty  of  very  wholesome  and  hearty  nourish- 
ment, who  has  an  instrument  strong  enough  to  cut  in  pieces  the  decayed 
trees.  This  knowledge  might  have  saved  the  lives,  perhaps,  of  many  seamen 
who  have  been  shipwrecked  on  desert  equinoctial  shores,  which  are  generally 
covered  with  thick  woods.  The.  very  best  kind  of  vegetable  food  is  but  poor 
nourishment  for  the  labouring  Europeans,  if  not  accompanied  with  animal 
flesh, or,  at  least,  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils;  and  such  food  as  seamen  in 
distress  meet  with,  as  above  mentioned,  have  oftentimes  very  acrimonious 
qualities,  and  are  dangerous,  even  in  small  quantities,  to  those  who  eat  them 
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at  intervals;  whilst  these  kind*  of  insert  foods,  abounding  with  a  very  rich 
and  delicious  oil,  are,  consequently,  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  which 
men  in  the  situation  above  described  could  possibly  procure;  requiring  no 
other  preparation  than  rotating  in  any  manner."  LDruty  IrJroH.,  vol.  iii.) 
Of  these  longicorn  beetles,  several  British  species  inhabit  the  oak,  especially 
Prionus  coribnus,  which  is  the  largest  specie*  found  in  this  country,  and  of 
which  the  larva  is  not  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Cossus.  The  body  is  long, 
fleshy,  and  of  a  pale  whitish  colour ;  the  bead  is  rather  small  and  flat;  the 
anterior  segments  of  the  body  the  broadest,  the  remainder  becoming  gradually 
narrower  to  the  tail ;  the  legs  are  very  minute;  the  body  is  not  bent  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  larva  of  Xucanus.  Clytus  nrcuitus  and  Leptura 
scutellita  are  also  found  upon  the  oak,  as  well  as  several  spectesof  the  coleop- 
terous families  Elatcridm  and  Tfllidse,  including  AptotirsusQuercuf  and  Elater 
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»  ^  JfeferaJ  Ahfery  0v.  p.  265.),  Mr.  Dale  atatn 

that  be  found  the  latter  insect  "in  plenty,  both  in  bur*  and  pupa,  on  rotten 
oak  stump*,  in  the  New  Forest  TIlliu  uattaacwUui  and  ambulans  aLm  feed, 
m  the  larva  state,  on  the  rattan  oak;  and  the  latter  was  captured  and  bred 
bj  Mr.  Dale.  (See  Mag.  AW.  Hi*.,  if.  p.  866.)  But  the  most  destructive 
inaectB  to  oak  timber  are  the  species  of  the  family  Lvmexylouidm,  which, 
although  common  in  Sweden  and  novae  other  pan*  of  the  Continent,  are, 
fortunately,  of  great  rarity  b  this  country.  Lymexykn  irerroestoldes  is  about 
k  in.  in  length,  and  is  found  in  the  trunks  of  the  oak,  and  some  other 
trees;  whilst  Lymcxylou  nasale  Fab.  (dntharis  navalis 
Lam.,  and  onr  Jig.  1646.)  appears  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  oak  timber,  which  it  perforates,  and  com- 
pletely destroys.  (Ggllenhal  la*.  Suec.,  L  317.)  So 
great,  indeed,  was  the  injury  caused  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards of  Sweden  by  this  insect,  that  the  greatest  alarm 
was  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  tduppiug;  nor  did  it 
subside  until  Linnaeus,  at  the  dean:  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  had  traced  out  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  j  audlind,  having  detected  the  lurking  culprit  under 
the  form  of  the  beetle  above  mentioned,  by  directing  the  timber  to  be  immersed 
during  the  time  of  the  metauwrpfaou*  of  the  insect  and  its  season  of  opposi- 
tion, furnished  a  remedy  which  effectually  secured  the  wood  from  its  future 
attacks.  (SmifA'i  Introduct.  to  Hot.,  prcf.,p.xv.,  quoted  bySbby  and  Spena 
/«&-,  L  p.  837. ;  Secfutein  and  Scharffenburg  Fontett-,  voL  i.) 

Tinea  rameila  Lm.  feeds  within  the  branches  of  the  oak.  (Sytt.  AW.,  ii. 
p.  887.) 

Iitiei.ii  which  lm  under  the  Bark.  There  are  also  many  species  of  insects 
(chiefly  small  Coleoptera)  which  reside  beneath  the  bark  of  the  oak,  without 
boring  into  the  solid  wood.'  Of  these,  the  Scolytus  nyguue'us,  already  alluded 
to  in  p.  1390.,  as  having  recently  caused  the  destruction  of  50,000  young  oaks 
in  the  Bois  de  Vutcennes,  near  Paris,  is  the  most  redoubtable.  (Annates  de  la 
Sac.  Entomol  de  France,  1836,  p.  xxx.)  Tomicus  villosus,  I'\*>  4-guttats, 
Hypiilua  quercinus,  Cerylou  pibcorne,  Rhyzophagus  dlsnar,  Silvimu  uniden- 
tktus,  and  Bf  toma  crenata,  are  also  subcortical  beetles,  the  first-named  species 
being  one  ofthe  typographer  beetles.    (See  HruM.) 

Insects  lohichfevd  on  tie  Leaves.     It  is,  however,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
that  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  insect  population  finds  its  support;  and  it 
is  chiefly  amongst  the  caterpillars  of  lepidopterous  insects  that  the  greatest 
number  of  the   leaf-feeders 
are  found.     Of  these,  the 
7ortrix  viridana  tin.  (Jig. 
16+7.),  a  very  small,  pretty, 
green  species,  is  by  far  the 
most    obnoxious  (     entirely 
stripping  the  oaks  of  their  I 
foliage,  as  we  have  more  than1  1 
once  observed  at  Coombe 
Wood,  in   Surrey.    "  Even   ' 
the  smaller  sorts  of  cater- 
pillars  become,  from    their 

destructive  as  those  which 
are  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. During  the  summer  of  1887,  we  were  told  that  an  extraordinary 
blight  had  suddenly  destroyed  the  leaves  of  all  the  trees  in  the  Oak  of 
Honour  Wood,  Kent.  On  going  thither,  we  found  the  report  bat  hole 
exaggerated;  for,  though  it  was  n  the  leafy  month  of  Jane,  "there  was 
scarcely  a-  leaf  to  be  seen  on  the  oak  trees,  which  constitute  the  greater 
portion  of  the  wood.  But  we  were  rather  surprised  when  we  discovered,  on 
examination,  that  this  extensive  destruction  had  bean  effected  by  one  of  the 
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small  solitary  leaf-rollers  (Tttrtrix  vlridana  Haworth) :  for  one  of  this  sort 
seldom  consumes  more  than  four  or  five  leaves,  if  so  much,  during  its  exist* 
enee.  The  number,  therefore,  of  these  caterpillars  must  have  been  almost 
beyond  conception ;  and  that  of  the  moths,  the  previous  year,  must  also  have 
been  very  great;  for  the  mother  moth  only  lays  from  50  to  100  eggs,  which 
are  glued  to  an  oak  branch,  and  remain  during  the  winter.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  this  wood,  during  the  two  following  summers,  these  caterpillar*  did  not 
abound."  {Insect  Trtnujvnti.,  p.  203.)  The  moth  (c)  varies  in  the  expansion  of 
its  wings  from  7  to  18 lines :  the  anterior  wings  are  pale  green,  with  a -whitish 
margin  in  front ;  and  the  posterior  wings  brownish.  It  is  so  extremely  abun- 
dant, that,  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  when  it  first  appears,  it 
may  be  shaken  from  the  trees  in  perfect  showers.  The  caterpillar  (a)  of  this 
moth  rolls  up  the  oak  leaves-  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  very 
commodious  retreat;  in  which,  indeed,  it  ordinarily  resides,  the  centre  of  the 
roll  being  open :  its  diameter  is  proportionable  to  that  of  the  body  of  the 
insect ;  and  tne  roll  is  secured  by  various  little  packets  of  silk  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  leaf!  and  to  the  adjoining  part  of  the  roll,  as  represented  in 
Jig.  1647.  at  b.  Keaumur,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Memoiret,  has  given  a 
very  detailed  account  of  the  manoeuvres  employed  by  the  caterpillars  in  the 
construction  of  these  leafy  rolls.  These  caterpillars  were  so  numerous  in 
Kensington  Gardens  in  May  and  June,  1838,  that  "the  excrementitious  matter 
from  them  kept  falling  and  tinkling  on  the  grass  below,  so  frequently  as  .to 
give  the  idea  of  a  sprinkling  of  rain  being  then  falling."  (Mag,  NaL  Hist.,  v. 
p.  671.)  Millions  of  small  lead-coloured  caterpillars,  tinted  with  green,  and 
slightly  hairy,  were  then  some  of  them  half  an  inch  long,  and  depending  on 
threads  stretching  to  the  length  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft*  In  some  cases,  a  colony  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these  insects  appears  to  set  ofFall  at  once  from  some  point 
in  a  branch,  and  each  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  earth,  the  threads- 
diverging  into  numerous  different  lengths,  apparently  according  to  the  age  and 
vigour  or  the  caterpillar.  At  Haslemere,  in  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  the  ravages 
committed  by  this  insect  were  so  great,  that  whole  woods  of  oaks  were  stripped 
of  their  leaves,  and  looked  as  if  blighted  by  lightning.  Each  tree  was  "  covered 
with  the  remains  of  skeleton  leaves,  curled  up,  and  surrounded  with  a  filmy 
web :  its  trunk  and  branches  had  a  misty  appearance,  as  if  enveloped  in  white 
gauze ;  while  here  and  there  hung  suspended  a  long  web,  or  a  caterpillar  that 
had  not  yet  found  a  habitation  for  itself  in  which  to  undergo  its  final  change." 
(Ibid.,  p.  670.)  This  insect  is  the  same  as  that  noticed  in  Brown's  edition 
of  White's  Selborne,  p.  31 1.,  in  a  note  of  the  late  Mr.  Markwick.  In  the 
Gardeners  Magazine  for  1829  (vol.  v.  p.  610.),  a  writer,  describing  the  ravages 
of  this  insect  on  the  oak  woods  in  Wales,  says  the  coppices  appeared  to  be 
all  alive  with  them,  so  immense  were  the  masses  they  formed.  These  insects, 
notwithstanding  their  numbers,  appear,  in  their  moth  state,  to  have  many 
enemies.  White  says  that  he  saw  a  flight  of  swifts  busily  employed  in 
*  hawking  them ;"  and,  in  the  Magaame  of  Natural  History  (vol.  v.  p.  670.),  it 
is  stated  that  the  2?'mpis  livida,  an  insect  of  something  less  than  their  own  size, 
fixes  on  them,  "  something  in  the  manner  that  a  stoat  would  on  a  hare  or  rab- 
bit,"  and  flies  about  with  its  victim,  but  never  lets  it  go  till  it  has  destroyed  it. 
Amongst  the  Butter/Res>  Theclfl  quercus,  or  the  purple  hair-streak,  is  the 
only  species  which  feeds  upon  the  oak  in  the  larva  state :  its  caterpillar  is 
small,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a  woodlouse,  being  one  of  the 
oaiscUbrm  larvae.  One  which  M.  Lyonnet  (Recherch.  sur  VAnatn  $c^  de  differ* 
Especes  <PInsectes>  2»°  part.  pi.  36.)  reared  ceased  to  eat  on  the  1st  of  June; 
it  then  assumed  a  rounded  form,  and  in  three  days  arrived  at  the  chrysalis 
state,  without  spinning  any  cocoon ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month 
the  butterfly  appeared.  In  its  final  state,  it  is  an  active  elegant  insect* 
sporting  about  the  highest  twigs  of  the  oak.  It  is  about  1^  in.  in  the 
expansion  of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a  bluish  black  on  the  upper  side  in  the 
males ;  but  in  the  females  they  are  black,  with  a  rich  glossy  blue  disk.  Owing 
to  their  smaller  sise,  and  more  brilliant  colouring*  the  females  have  been  by 
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laeinajortty  of  authors  mistaken  for  Individuals  of  the  opposite  sex ;  but  Dr. 
Horsfield  (Lepid.  Javamca)  detected  the  error,  by  carefully  mvestigating  the 
structure  of  the  insects.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  p.  227.,  are  several  notices  of  this  insect.  Mr.  Coirway  observes  that, 
in  Monmouthshire,  indmduals  of  this  species  present  a  very  beautiful  siglit, 
while  sporting  about  the  tops  of  the  oaks  just  at  sunset,  the  brilliant  blue  of 
their  beautiful  wings  catching  the  light  as  they  fly,  and.  then  the  whole 
disappearing  among  the  foliage.  These  insects  are  very  pugiiaek>usy*and 
frequently  destroy  their  beauty  by  pursuing  each  other  through  the  trees. 
They  are,  however,  easy  of  capture;  for,  when  once  they:  alight  on  the 
foliage,  they  may  be  approached  closely  without  being  disturbed.  (IbmL, 
p.  644.)  Before  appearing  in  their  pupa  state,  they  are  said  to  retire  into  the 
earth..  (Rio\  p.  189.)  A  correspondent  of  the  same  maganne  (voL  v.  p.  67-)» 
speaking  on  the  planting  of  certain  trees,  as  a  means  of  attracting  the  insects- 
and  birds  which  feed  on  them,  mentions  that,  having  made  some-  oak  plant- 
ations near  his  dwelling,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  near  them  Xhecla 
quercus,  and  MetitaVa  Euphrosyne,  pearl-bordered  fritillary;  insects  which 
he  had  previously  never  seen  within  some  miles  of  the  spot. ' 

la  the  following  list,  the  lepidopterous  insects  marked  thus*  feed  on 
other  trees  as  well  as  upon  the  oak;  and  the  lepidopterous  insects  marked 
thusf  feed  exclusively  on  the  oak. 

.  Amongst  the  Sphingidaz,  the  caterpillar  of  *Smerinthus  tfha  Look,  or  lime 
hawk-moth  occasionally  feeds  upon  the  oak;  but  amongst  the  Linntean 
B6mbycei,  the  number  of  oak-leaf  feeding  species  is.  very  considerable,  in- 
cluding *Pyg8eVa  bucephala  (the  buff-tip  moth),  •Stauropus  fagi  (which, 
from  the  singular  form  of  its  caterpillar,  has  been  named  the  lobster-moth), 
*Loph6pteryx  camflma,  the  species  of  Chaonia  Stepk.,  including  f  C.  rdboris, 
fdodonea,  and  f  quernea,  all  of  which  feed  exclusively  upon  the  oak; 
*Petasia  cassfnea  (the  sprawler),  f  Perldea  serrata,  *Saturnia  Pavdnia  (the 
emperor  moth),  and  *&  tau  (the  tau  emperor),  ^Lasiocampa  quercus,  and 
♦roboris.  f  Cnethocimpa  processidnea  (or  processional?  moth)  is  a  very 
interesting  species,  common  in  France  and  Germany,  but  not  yet  ascer* 
tained  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  country.  The  larva?  construct  a  common 
temporary  nest  upon  the  branches  of  the  oak,  the  situation  of  which  they 
change  from  time  to  time,  until  they  are  about  two  thirds  grown.  They  are 
hairy,  and  varied  with  grey  and  ashy  brown  stripes,  and  yellow  spots  on  the 
back,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  caterpillar  so  common  upon  fruit  trees,, 
the  moths  of  which,  from  the  striped  appearance  of  the  caterpillars,  have  been 
called  lackey,  moths;  some  time  before  they  attain  their  full  sue,  they  unite, 
and  construct  a  general  nest  upon  the  trunk.  "  This  nest,  when  completed,  is 
about  1ft.  6  in.  long,  6  in.  broad,  and  composed  of  a  grey  silk,  resembling 
the  surface  of  the  tree;  hut  the  most  curious  fact  in  their  history  is,  the  extra* 
ordinary  regularity  with  which  the  larva?  proceed,  towards  sunset,  in  search  of 
food.  At  their  head  is  a  chief,  by  whose  movements  the  procession  appears 
regulated ;  and  he  is  followed  by  three  or  four  in  a  single  line,  the  head  of  the 
second  touching  the  tail  of  the  first,  &c.  Then  comes  an  equal  series  of  pairs, 
next  of  threes,  and  so  on  as  far  as  fifteen  or  twenty,  forming  a  band  several  feet 
in  length.  Sometimes  the  order  is  rather  different,  the  leader  being  followed 
by  two,  then  three,  and  so  on;  but  at  all  times  the  procession  moves  on  with 
an  even  pace,  each  file  treading  upon  the  steps  of  those  which  precede  it, 
through  all  the  sinuosities  made  by  the  chief.  They  do  not  invariably  return 
to  their  nest  before  morning,  but  may  sometimes  be  found  during  the  day 
assembled  in  irregular  masses,  heaped  upon  each  other."  (Stepk.  IlhuU 
Houst.,  ii.  p.  47.  note;  Reaumur  Memoires,  torn.  ii.  mem.  4,,  with  2  plates; 
Ktcholai  Die  Wander  oder  Prozessions  Raupe,  &c.  Berlin,  1833, 8vo.)  Accord- 
ing to  Reaumur,  it  id  dangerous  to  approach  the  nests  of  this  insect,  especially 
at  the  period  of  the  moulting  of  the.  caterpillars,  on  account  of  the  irritating 
effects  of  the  hairs,  which  at  that  time  float  about  in  the  atmosphere.  Some 
ladies  who  accompanied  Reaumur  in  his  observations  were  much  affected, 
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and  found  their  necks  full  of  troublesome  tumours ;  whilst  he  himself  suffered 
for  several  days  from  having  handled  them.  In  these  respects,  they  are  very 
similar  to  the  celebrated  Pityocampa  of  the  ancients,  ana  which  is  the  cater- 
pillar of  another  species  of  this  genus,  which  feeds  upon  the  fir.  •Pcecilo- 
c&mpa  populi,  •Hypog^mna  dispar  (the  gipsy  moth),  *Psilura  monacha 
(the  black  arches),  *Dasychira  fascetina  (the  dark  tussock),  *Ps;fahe  ffisca, 
and  f  limacodea  Testudo.  Amongst  the  LUhoswUe,  *CMlim6n>na  mmiata, 
•Lithdsia  complana  (the  common  footman),  *L«  quadra*  (the •four-spotted 
footman),  •Gndphria  rubricollis. 

Amongst  the  RoctukUe,  *  Semiophora  g6thica,  t  Orthosis  instabilis,  *0. 
gracilis,  *0.  mtinda,  *0»  cruda,  *6.  stabuis,  *Glss*>  satellitia,  fAmphfpyra 
pyramidea,  f  X^lina  rhizdlitha,  *X*  petrificata,  *Mjselia  aprilina  (the  beau* 
riful  marvel  du  jour  moth),  f Polia  seladdnia,  * Apatela  aceris,  fDfphthera 
Orion,  *D.  ludlfica  (British  ?)fCer6pacha  diluta,  fC.  rtdena,  fCymatopiiora 
Oxo,  *Cosmia  trapezma,  j-Aanthia  croceago,  and  fX,  rufraa,  fGatephk 
leucomelas,  *Catocala  fraxini  (the  great  blue  under-wing  moth,  similar  to 
C  elocata,  p.  1484.  fig.  1293.,  but  4  in.  in  expanse,  and  having  the  ground 
of  the  .under  wings  blue  instead  of  red),  fCatocala  pacta,  f&sponsa, 
and  f  C.  promissa,  three  very  beautiful,  but  small,  species  of  this  genus,  with 
the  ground  colour  of  the  under  wings  scarlet),  and  *Brepha  ndtha. 

Amongst  the  Geom&trida  are,  f  Anisopteryx  leucopheana,  •Hybernia  capreo- 
laria  ana  *H.  defoliaria  (which  are  occasionally  very  destructive  in  oak  copses)^ 
•Phigalk  pilosaria,  *  Bis  to*  prodromarius  (the  great  oak  beauty),  *  B.  betu- 
larius  (the  peppered  moth),  •  Himera  pennaria,  *  Crocalis  elinguaria,  several 
species  of  thorn  moths  (several  of  winch  are  figured  in  all  their  states,  and 
in  a  most  admirable  manner,  by  M.  Lyonnet,  in  his  Posthumous  Memoirs, 
recently  published),  including  t@e6metra  quercinaria,  +  G.  p^iercaria,  ^G. 
angularia,  *G.  illunaria,  •  G.  illustraria,  &c. ;  fCleora  bqjularia,  Cledra  cine- 
tana.  (See  Mag.  Nat,  Hist.,  v.  p.  265.)  *  A'lci*  roboraha,  Aids  consonaria, 
and  A.  consortaria  {Lyonnet  Menu  Posth.,  pi.  29.  f.  20 — 27.),  f  E'phyra 
punctaria,  *  Eur^men*  dolabraria.  Amongst  the  Platypterickke,  PyrdUaat, 
TortrickUe,  Tineidce,  and  other  remaining  lepidopterous  families,  composed 
of  insects  of  small  size,  a  vast  number  of  species  are  oak  feeders,  including 
*Dr£pana  falcataria,  fD.  h&mula,  *Pechipdgon  barbalis,  •Hvlophila  prasinana 
(Reaumur  Mem.,  torn.  ii.  pi.  39.  f.  13,  14.),  *  H.  quercaua,  f  Lozotae^nk  robo* 
rana,  f  Pseudotdmia  atromargana,  *Roxana  arcuana,  f  Phibalocera  quercana* 
f  Phycltaroborella,AdelaGeerflto  (Lyonnet  Mem.  Posth.,  pi.  19.  f.  17—25.$ 
STlnea  sequella  (Id.,  pi.  19.  f.  26.),  the  cocoon  of  which  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  geometrical  construction,  described  in  detail  by  Lyonnet. 
.  Amongst  the  Leaf-feeding  Species,  the  majority  are  external  feeders,  neither 
concealing  themselves  in  eases,  nor  rolling  themselves  up  in  leaves ;  but  some, 
especially  amongst  the  smaller  species,  do  not  agree  with  these  in  their  habits, 
and  adopt  various  methods  of  defence,  which  render  an  examination  of  the 
different  inhabitants  of  this  tree  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest.  Of  these 
some  roll  up  several  leaves  into  a  ball  of  considerable  size  (Reaum.  MSm^  torn.  i. 
pi.  15.  f.  3.,  and  pi.  32.  f.  4,  b.\  which  latter  represents  the  habitations  of 
the  scarlet  under-wing  moths  aoove  mentioned ;  others,  again,  construct  their 
boat-shaped  cocoons  of  strips  of  oak  leaves  (Ibid.,  pi.  38.  fig.  7.) ;  others, 
again,  roll  up  the  leaves  in  various  directions  (as  Tfrtnx  viridana,  above  men- 
tioned, p.  1818.;  Reaum.,  torn.  ii.  pi.  13,  14,  15,  16.);  others  feed  upon  the 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf,  raising,  as  it  were,  large  circular  blisters,  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaf  remaining  unconsumed.  (Reaum.,  torn.  iii.  pi.  3.) 
Some  form  tortuous  labyrinths  within  the  leaf,  similar  to  those  of  die  rose- 
leaf  miners;  and  some  live  in  little  cases  of  leaves,  or  silk,  which  they  carry 
about  with  them.  (Reaum.,  torn.  iii.  pi.  7.) 

Amongst  the  Coleopterous  Insects,  the  common  cockchafer  (£caraba3vu» 
jtfelolontha  Lm.,Me\o\6nth&  vulgaris  Fab.,  Jig.  1648.  a),  is  the  most  obnoxious 
of  the  leaf-eating  species.  The  egg  of  this  terrible  devastator  is  white,  and  is 
deposited  in  the  ground,  where  it  soon  changes  into  a  soft  whitish  grub  with 
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ft  rod  head,  and  about  l|in. 
long.  In  this  stale  it  con- 
Ernies  four  years,  during 
which  time  it  commits  the 
most  destructive  ravages  on 
the  roots,  not  only  of  grass, 
hut  of  all  other  plants  and 

young  trees.     When  full  J/  1443 

grown,  the  lame  dig  in  the 
earth  to  the  almost  incredible  depth  of  5ft.  or  6ft.,  spin  a  smooth  case, 
and  then  change  into  a  chrysalis.    In .  this  state  they  remain  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  the  perfect  insect  comes  from  die  ground,  and  com* 
mences  an  immediate  attack  on  the  leaves  of  trees;  and,  according  to 
Salisbury,  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  in  Richmond  Park  were,  during  one  sum- 
mer,  so  eaten  by  k,  that  scarcely  an  entire  leaf  was  left.  The  most  remarkable 
account  of  the  ravages  of  these  insects  is,  however,  given  by  Bfolyneux,  in 
one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactkms,  in  which  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  in  1688,  is  narrated.    They 
were  seen  in  the  day-time  perfectly  quiet,  and  hanging  from  the  boughr  in 
clusters  of  thousands,  clinging  to  each  other  like  bees  when  they  swarm;  but 
dispersing  towards  sunset,  with  a  strange  humming  noise,  like  the  beating  of 
distent  drums;  and  in  such  vast  numbers,  that  they  darkened  the  air  for  the 
apace  of  two  or  three  miles  square ;  and  the  noise  they  made  in  devouring  the 
leaves  was  so  great,  as  to  resemble  the  distant  sawing  of  timber.    In  a  very 
short  time  the  leaves  of  all  the  forest  trees,  for  some  miles  were  destroyed, 
leaving  the  trees  as  bare  and  desolate  in  the  middle  of  summer  as  they  would 
have  been  in  winter :  they  also  entered  the  gardens,  and  attacked  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  same  manner.    Their  multitudes  spread  so  exceedingly,  that  they 
infested  houses,  and  became  extremely  offensive  and  troublesome.  Tney  were 
greedily  devoured  by  the  swine  and  poultry,  which  watched  under  the  trees 
for  then*  falling,  and  became  fat 'on  this  unusual  food :  even  the  people  adopted 
a  mode  of  dressing  them,  and  used  them  as  food.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
w«mm>  they  disappeared  suddenly,  and  no  traces  were  perceived  of  them  the 
ensuing  year.  (PhtL  Trust.,  xix.  p.  74&,  &c)    About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  80  bushels  of  these  beetles  were  gathered  on  one  farm  near  Norwich* 
(See  Encyc.  ofAgru,  ecL  fc,  p.  1116.)    The  best  method  of  destroying  these 
insects  is  to  shake  the  branches  on  which  they  hang  at  noonday,  when  they 
are  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  then  to  sweep  them  up  and  carry  them  away;  or, 
torches  may  be  held  under  the  trees,  which  will  stupify  the  beetles,  and 
occasion  them  to  fell.  Birds  are  very  useful  in  destroying  these  noxious  insects. 
In  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Mutiny,  vol.  v.  p.  65.,  a  story  is  told  of  a  gentle* 
man,  who,  folding  his  oak  trees  stripped  of  their  leaves  in  the  middle  of  subs* 
mer,  suspected  some  rooks  of  having  destroyed  them.    "  That  the  oaks  were 
nearly  bareiwas  beyond  dispute ;  and  he  had  himself  seen  the  rooks  settling 
on  them,  and  pecking  away  right  and  left  with  their  bills.  War  was  therefore 
declared  against  the  rooks ;  but,  fortunately,  before  hostilities  were  commenced, 
the  gentlemen  was  convinced,  by  some  one  who  knew  more  of  natural  history 
than  himself,  that  the  rooks  were  not  in  fault:  on  the  contrary,  they  had  only 
flocked  to  the  trees  for  the  sake  of  devouring  the  myriads  of  cockchafers,  and 
of  the  larvae  of  moths,  which  were  the  real  depredators.''    Blackbirds  act  in 
the  same  manner;  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  relates  an  instance  of  these  birds 
stocking  up  the  grass  to  find  the  larvae  of  the  cockchafer,  in  a  garden  where 
there  was  plenty  of  ripe  fruit.  (  See  Mag.  Nat.  Hut^yoL  vi.  p.  618.)  The  leaves 
are  also  devoured  by  the  larvae  of  one  of  the  species  of  flea  weevil  (Orchestes 
querais).  A'grflus  viridis,  Cryptorh^ncus  queYcus,  and  Acalles  roboris  are  also 
coleopterous  insects  found  among  the  leaves  of  the  oak.    Aleyrddes  proleteOa, 
a  minute  but  very  interesting  homopterous  insect,  also  feeds  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  oak.  {Reaumur,  Memoiret,  torn.  ii.  pi.  25.) 

The  young  Stem*  and  Budt  of  the  Oak  are  also  infested  by  various  species  of 
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insects,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  order  Hemfptera  of  Linnaeus  (Hom6ptera 
Latr.),  and  furnished  with  an  elongated  rostrum,  which  they  introduce  with- 
out difficulty  into  the  soft  substance  of  the  young  parts,  and  thereby  imbibe  a 
sufficient  supply  of  nourishment.  Amongst  these  are  to  be  mentioned,  Psjflla 
quercus,  Eriosoma  quercus,  Avphis  quercus,  and  Axphis  r6boris.  C6ccus 
quercus  Linn,  is  a  species  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  attaches  itself 
to  the  branches  at  the  base  of  the  young  stems.  Another  insect  of  the 
same  genus,  of  a  species  not  yet  determined,  is  more  injurious,  as  we  learn 
from  a  communication  made  by  M.  Victor  Audouin  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  France,  on  the  6th  of  April  last  (1836),  by  whom  a  portion  of  the 
bark  of  an  oak,  of  about  thirty  years'  growth,  was  exhibited,  entirely  covered 
with  specimens  of  a  coccus  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  These  insects  were 
of  a  greenish  or  orange  yellow  colour,  and  were  females,  destitute  of  motion, 
adhering  to  the  tree  by  means  of  their  rostrum,  which  had  pierced  the  bark. 
The  oak  had  been  in  a  languishing  state,  and  was  condemned  to  be  cut  down 
by  the  director  of  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  having,  as  M.  V.  Audouin  judges, 
been  brought  into  this  state  by  the  presence  of  many  millions  of  these  insects, 
which  covered  the  entire  trunk  from  6  in.  above  the  ground  to  the  top, 
completely  altering  the  natural  colour  of  the  tree,  as  from  50  to  100  might  be 
counted  in  the  space  of  a  square  inch. 

The  Acorns  are  devoured  by  the  larva?  of  a  small  weevil  belonging  the  genus 
Balanlnus  (B.  glandium),  and  very  nearly  related  to  the  nut  weevil ;  as  well 
as  by  the  larva  of  Tinea  PomoneUa  (according  to  Geoflroy). 

GalU.  The  various  parts  of  the  oak  are  also  subject  to  the  attacks  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to  the  Linnaean  genus  Cty- 
nips  (fam.  Cynipidae  Westw.),  Dipl61epis  O&v.  and  Leach,  or  gall  flies,  so  named 
from  the  various  excrescences  which  they  produce  upon  the  leaves,  stems,  &c; 
and  which  are  designed  by  nature  to  protect  the  delicate  ova  and  larva?  of 
certain  insects.  Entomologists  say  that  the  tumours  on  the  leaf  stalks,  and 
those  on  the  fruit  stalks,  are  produced  by  different  species  of  Cynipidae ;  that 
the  galls  on  the  branch  are  produced  by  a  distinct  ny  from  that  which  pro- 
duces the  gall  on  the  leaf;  and  it  has  also  been  ascertained,  that  the  gall  flies 
on  the  oak  leaf  are  of  at  least  three  different  kinds.  There  are  also  distinct 
kinds  of  gall  flies  for  the  root,  bark,  bud,  and  acorn  cup,  independently  of  the 
kermes  and  gall  nut.  The  various  species  have  been  named,  €.  quercus  fblii 
Linn.,  C.  q.  baccarum  Linn.,  C.  q.  inferus  Linn.,  C.  q.  petioli  Linn.,  C.  q. 
ramuli  Linn.,  C.  q.  c6rticis  Linn.,  C.  q.  gemmae  Linn.,  C.  q.  pedunculi  Linn., 
C.  q.  c&lycis,  C.  q.  terminalis  Fab.,  &c.  (See  also  M.  d'Anthoine's  Cympedo- 
logie  du  Chine  rouge  m  the  Nouv.  Journ.  de  Phytioue,  t.  i.  p.  34— 39.) 

There  is  another  circumstance,  also,  connected  with  this  subject,  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  (independently  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gall,  consequent  upon  the  puncture  of  an  insect  is  formed), 
and  which  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Johnston  of  Berwick : — "  We  observe  that 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  deposition  and  evolution  of  the  egg  will  produce 
growth  of  the  most  curious  kind ;  and  differences  in  the  irritation,  too  slight 
to  be  traced,  will  occasion  very  remarkable  differences  in  the  appearance  of 
the  growth.  Thus,  in  the  oak  leaf,  one  insect  irritation  produces  a  globular 
smooth  ball ;  and  another,  a  depressed  tumour,  covered  with  a  hairy  scarlet 
coat.  The  first  is  seated  on  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and  cannot  be  removed 
without  destroying  the  texture  of  the  part;  the  other  seems  almost  placed  on 
the  leaf,  and  can  be  detached  with  facility.  Examples  equally  remarkable 
will  occur  to  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  curious  subject ; 
and  the  growths  appear  to  be  not  less  uniform,  and  not  less  organised,  than 
many  parasitical  fungi/'  (Flora  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.) 

The  British  oak  does  not  bear  a  gall  nut  of  such  powerful  qualities  as  that 
of  Q.  infectdria ;  but,  like  the  galls  of  commerce,  those  British  galls  are  said  to 
be  the  best  from  which  the  insect  has  not  escaped.  The  largest  species  of 
British  galls  is  generally  called  the  oak  apple,  or  oak  sponge  (£p6ngia  ?uercina 
of  the  ancients).     These  are  produced  by  C.  q.  terminalis  Fab.  (Reaum. 

6c 
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jWcth.,  tom.iii.  pl.  +  l.  f.  I — 3.):  they  art;  Mtrinrent,  like  thegall  nnts,snd  may 
be  used,  like  them,  for  dyeing  black ;  but  the  colour  produced,  though  more 
beautiful,  is  said  to  be  lew  durable.  These  oak  apples  are  much  sought  after 
annually  on  the  29th  of  May,  that  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.,  and  commonly  known  about  London  as  Oak  Apple 
Day.  In  Yorkshire,  it  is  kept  a*  a  half-holiday  at  the  schools,  and  is  known 
by  the  couplet,  — 

-Trail-ninth  of  Mn, 
Bor.l  Oak  I),  j  - 

The  oak  apples  are,  also,  still  occasionally  consulted  as  auguries  by  the 
superstitious,  aa  they  were  in  the  time  of  Gerard,  who  says,  "  The  oke  apples 
bang  broken  in  sunder  about  the  time  of  their  withering,  doe  foreshew  the 
sequell  of  the  yeare,  as  the  expert  Kentish  husbandmen  have  observed  by  the 
living  things  found  in  them;  as,  if  they  finde  an  ant,  they  foretell  plenty  of 
graine  to  ensue ;  if  a  white  worm,  like  a  gentill  or  magot,  then  they  prognos- 
ticate murren  of  beasts  and  cattell ;  if  a  spider,  then  (say  they)  we  shall 
have  a  pestilence,  or  some  such  like  sickenesse  to  follow  amongst  men.  These 
things  the  learned,  also,  have  observed  and  noted ;  for  Matthiolus,  writing 
upon  Dioscuri  des,  saith  that,  before  they  have  an  hole  through  them,  they 
containe  in  them  either  a  Hie,  a  spider,  or  a  wonne :  if  a  flie,  then  warre 
insueth;  if  a  creeping  wonne,  then  scarcitie  of  victuals;  if  a  running  spider, 
then  foUoweth  great  sickenesse  or  mortalitie."  (Herb.,  13*1 .) 

Extravagant  as  are  the  inferences  deduced,  the  observations  of  Gerard,  for 
the  most  part,  are  correct ;  for  diversity  of  season  will  affect  the  developement 
of  these  excrescences;  and,  ifit  be  retarded,  the  egg,  the  larva,  or  perfect 
cynips,  may  be  detected ;  and  often,  instead  of  the  true  gall  insect,  the  larva, 
pupa,  or  imago,  of  an  ichneumon  (or,  more  commonly,  one  of  the  family 
Chalddida*  belonging  to  the  genus  Calluudme  Sjymold)  is  found  within  the 
tumour :  not  that  this  fly  baa  subsisted  on  the  substance  of  the  gall,  but  the 
parent  ichneumon,  or  callimome,  having  deposited  an  egg  within  the  gall 
while  soft,  the  egg,  or  larva,  of  the  cynips  is  preyed  on  by  the  parasite,  and 
the  interloper  becomes  possessed  of  the  other's  abode.  When  full  grown,  the 
oak  apple  is  nearly  aa  large  as  a  moderate-sized  dessert  apple,  and  is  of  a 
pretty  appearance,  ornamented  with  yellow  and  pink.  It  is  not  quite  spherical, 
but  is  irregularly  depressed  in  various  porta.  Its  surface  is  smooth  and  shining; 
and,  when  broken  open,  in  its  interior  are  found  a  great  number  of  cells,  each 
containing  a  fleshy  grub,  pupa,  or  perfect  insect,  according  to  the  period  of 
the  year ;  the  substance  of  the  gall  being  fleshy,  with  numerous  fibres  running 
in  the  direction  of  the  stems.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  pale  reddish  buff 
colour,  with  immaculate  wings.  Itis  figured 
by  Panzer  Faun.  In*.  Germ.,  88.  t.  13.; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  large  size  of  the 
gall,  is  much  smaller  than  some  Other  oak 
Cynlpioe, 

Besides  the  oak  apple,  and  that  specie* , 
emphatically  styled  "  the  gall,"  or  "  gall 
nut,"  several  other  excrescences  on  the 
oak,  from  their  beauty,  or  their  partial  pre- 
valence, deserve  enumeration.  The  small 
round  currant  gall  (Jig.  1649.),  of  which 
several  are  frequently  scattered  through- 
out the  length  of  the  ament  thread,  or 
rachis,  giving  it  the  appearance  whence 
they  derive  their  name  (Riaum.  Mem., 
tom-iii.  p.  40.  f.  1— 6.),  is  produced  by 
the  C .  quercu*  pedunculi ;  the  perfect 
insect  of  which  ta  of  a  greyish  colour,  the  wings  being  marked  with  an 

-i .... u    «  xhere  is  a  remarkable  (act  accompanying  the  deposition 

i  the  dangling  stalk  of  the  catkins.    The  male  flowers  en 


elongatei 
of  the  t 
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destined  to  wither  and  drop  off  a*  soon  as  their  office  of  shedding  the  pollen 
is  terminated ;  but  if,  before  tbey  hare-  done  so,  they  are  seized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  fly,  tbey  become  permanent,  and  remain  so  until  the  maggot 
within  the  gall  ceases  to  feed.     From  this  circumstance,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Sow  of  the  sap  is  in  the  proportion  to  its  consumption ;  that  '  bursting  buds, 
lengthening  shoots,  expanding  leaves,  swelling  fruit,*  or  swelling  galls,  equally 
attract  currents  of  sap,  and,  in  the  last  instance,  even  into  a  foreign  channel ; 
proving  what  Du  Pent  Thouars,  and  other  botanists,  have  long  ago  advanced 
as  their  opinion ;  vis.  that  the  growth  of  a  tree  is  not  caused  by  the  motion 
of  the  sap,  but  the  movement  of  the  latter  . 
is  caused  by  the  distension  of  the  various  I 
members."  {J.  Main  in  (lord.  Mag.,  vol. 
xii.  p.  708.)      The  artichoke  gall,  or  oak  r 
strobile  (Jig.  1050.),  is  probably  the  "  oak  ' 
nut"  of  the  ancients:  it  is  about  the  size  of 
a  filbert,  and,  from  its  closely  imbricated 
scales  somewhat  resembling  a  fir  strobile  or 
an  artichoke,  it  has  so  been  termed.  (Riaum. 
Mem.,  torn.  in.   pi.  43.  £  1—12.)      It  is 
produced  by  the  Cynips  quercus  gemmae, 
and  is  a  most  beautiful  fbliose  gall ;  for  the 
developement  of  the  bud,  although  per- 
verted, not   being  wholly  prevented,  the 
leaves  are  gradually  evolved.   "  These  galls," 
says  Professor  Burnet,  "  throw  much  light 
upon  the  natural  metamorphoses  of  plants, 

especially  on  the  transition  from  leaves  to  flowers,  bj  the  abortion  of 
the  axis  of  the  bud,  and  the  leaves  hence  becoming  wborled ;  and,  when 
the  axis  of  each  leaf  (that  is,  its  petiole  and  midrib)  becomes  in  like  manner 
curtailed,  the  gall  assumes  a  still  more  florid  form.  Occasionally,  in  the 
oak,  but  more  frequently  in  the  willow,  the  gallic  acid  changes  the  ordinary 
green  colour  of  the  abortive  leaves  into  a  bright  red,  giving  the  preter- 
natural growth  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  rase ;  and  hence  Salix  Helix, 
in  which  this  occurs,  has  been  not  inaptly  called  the '  Rose  Willow.'  The 
bedeguar,  or  hairy  gall  (Galla  capillaria  of  the  ancients),  is  a  peculiar  and 
very  beautiful  species,  though  rather  scarce,  for  which  reason  it  was  formerly 
much  esteemed.  In  structure  it  is  very  similar  to  the  bedeguar  of  the  rose) 
and  it  is  usually  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  considered  excellent 
aa  a  styptic.  Whether  the  '  oak  wool,'  flocks  of  which  were  once  so  famed 
as  wicks  for  lamps,  but  which,  as  Parkinson  shrewdly  observes,  will  not  bum 
'  without  oyle  or  other  unctuous  matter,  as  Pliny  saith  it  will,'  was  the  same 
as  our  cottony  or  woolly  gall,  the  description  of  the  ancient  Galla  lanata 
renders  doubtful;  for  the  flocks  of  wool  are  said  to  have  been  enveloped  in  a 
hard  case;  which  structure  is  rather  more  analogous  to  that  of  our  clustered 
galls,  usually  about  six  or  seven  in  a  group,  and  each  the  habitation  of  a 
separate  grub ;  as  in  them  the  little  hard  galla  containing  the  insects  are 
included  in  a  soft  and  spongy,  though  not  woolly,  material,  and  are  defended 
externally  by  a  hard  ligneous  case:  these  may  by  some,  however,  be  es- 
teemed the  oak  nuts,  rather  than  the  strobile  one  before  alluded  to."  (Atvnt. 
Qaer.  in  Eidodtrn.) 

The  oak  berries,  described  as  "  sticking  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree," 
were,  doubtless,  the  galls  produced  by  the  Cynips  quercus  ramuli,  or  C.  q. 
cdrticis ;  and  the  U*tsb  quercinsB,  or  oak  grapes,  were,  not  improbably,  the 
aggregation  of  similar  galls,  which  are  occasionally  found  upon  the  roots,  or 
at  the  line  of  demarcation  between  root  and  stem,  and  which  are  produced  by 
the  Cynips  quercus  radicis.  We  have  been  favoured  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Bree  with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  gall,  which  he  discovered,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1837,  on  the  root  of  an  oak  tree  (just  at  the  surface),  and  which 
was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  number  of  the  Cynips  quercus  radicis  in  the 
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winged  stale,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  warm  day  to  bunt  forth 
from  their  prison.  This  gall,  which  is  the  largest  excrescence  that  we  have 
hitherto  seen  formed  by  any  cynipideous  insect,  is  irregularly  oblong,  and  nearly 
6  in.  in  length:  it  is  ljin.  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part,  the  general  thickness 
being  about  1  in. :  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  piece  of  very  fine-grained  sponge. 
On  making  a  section  llin.  long  by  I  in.  broad,  between  60  and  70  cells, 
closely  packed  together,  and  of  an  oval  form,  were  discovered,  each  containing 
a  single  cynips.  Taking  the  size  of  the  entire  gall  into  consideration,  it 
must  contain,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  upwards,  of  a  thousand  individuals,  the 

Koduce,  probably,  of  a  single  female  cynips.  The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  pale 
ownish  colour,  withashining  red  abdomen,  having  two  small  dorsal  black  spots 
attbebase.  This  gall  was  unknown  to  Reaumur, having  been  first  described  and 
figured  by  Bosc.  (Journ.  de  Phyaque,  1794.)  A  figure,  apparently  of  the  same 
gall,  is  given  in  the  fmeci  Architect.,  p.  385.;  but  it  is  there  erroneously 
stated  that  the  inhabitant  is  identical  with  the  cynips  of  the  oak  apple  (C. 
quercus  tenninalis) ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  observa- 
tion, that  the  root  galls  are  "  probably  formed  at  a  season  when  the  fly 
perceives,  instinctively,  that  the  buds  of  the  young  branches  are  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  n  id  ill  cation."  Numerous  other  excrescences,  and  some  most 
curious  distortions,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  insects  on  the 
buds  or  branches  of  the  oak  in  their  embryo  or  infant  state,  of  which  the 
coadunate  stems  and  witch  knots  are  among  the  most  remarkable;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  many  of  these  monstrosities  are  not  idiopathic  diseases  of 


The  oak  leaves,  also,  are  < 


o  different  species,  being  of  dif- 


*.  and  6.,  pL  40.  f.  13—15.)  Some  of  these 
are  of  a  larger  size  (fin.  1651.);  not  more  than 
three  or  four  being  found  upon  a  single  leaf 

(Hotel  Int.  Bebat.  Sttppl.,  tab.  69.1;  whilst 
others,  which  are  as  large  as  a  boy  s  marble, 
and  perfectly  globular,  are  often  found  singly 
upon  the  leaves ;  the  last  being  produced  by  C. 
a  folii.   (Reovm.  Mem.,  torn.  iii.   pi.  39.  a 

-     ■    -  '-■■■  w.  fig.e.)! 

'    1  with 

At),  that,  notwithstanding 
the  large  size  of  the  galls,  only  a,  single  insect  is 
enclosed  therein ;  so  that  a  very  small  portion 


'  the  gall  is  e 


11  central  prison,  out  of  which  it  has  to  cut 
its  way  through  a  great  portion  of  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  the  gall.  The  surface  of  the  majority  of  these  galls  is  smooth ; 
some,  however,  are  imbricated,  and  others  are  clothed  with  a  woolly  kind  of 
down,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  outside  of  the  bedeguar  of  the  rose.  A  gall 
of  this  kind  is  figured  in  the  Iruect  Architecture,  p.  388.,  found  upon  the  twig  of 
an  oak ;  and  in  Dr.  Nees  von  Esenbeck's  collection  of  minute  Hymeooptera, 
at  present  in  Mr.  Weatwood's  possession,  there  is  a  similar  gall,  of  small  site, 
upon  an  oak  leaf,  with  the  cynips  by  which  it  is  produced  (C.  quercus  lanata 
Neet  MSS.). 

Ooic  Spoaglet.  Amongst  the  excrescences  found  upon  the  leaves  of  the  oak, 
are  to  be  noticed  the  reddish  insular  scales  on  the  under  side  of  the  oak  leavea 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lowndes  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  691.),  and  supposed  by 
him  to  be  parasitic  plants.    When  full  grown,  they  are  about  one  eighth  of  an 
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inch  in  diameter,  iroooth  on  the  surface  next  to  the  leaf,  but  hirsute  and  red 
on  the  outside :  they  are  nearly  flat,  the  thickest  portion  being  the  centre, 
where  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  leaf  is  placed  on  the  inside.  This  stalk, 
or  funicular  attachment,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  very  short,  so  that  the  excres- 
cence nearly  lies  flat  upon  the  leaf.  {See  Jig,  1952.  a.)    The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree 
(Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  496.)  calls  tnem  oak  spangles,  considering  them  to  be 
the  work  of  an  insect.    They  are  mentioned  by  several  authors;  but  Mr. West- 
wood  cannot  find  that  their  history  has  been  satisfactorily  traced  by  any  writer 
upon  the  economy  of  insects.    Nees  von  Esenbeck  observes  of  these  oak 
spangles, M  Minim  tamen,  gallas  esse,  quas  etiamsi  frequentissimas  omnium, 
nemo  hucusque  incola  sua  fcetas  invenerit,  vel  quomodo  orianlur  cognoverit." 
(Hymen.  Monogr.y  ii.  p.  266.)    Reaumur  has  described  and  figured  them 
(Mem.,  torn.  tii.  mem.  12.  pL  42.  f.  8.  10.)  under  the  names  of  galles  en 
champignon,  from  their  resemblance  to  a  flat  mushroom.    He  was  never, 
however,  able  to  discover  any  appearance  of  an  internal  cavity ;  but  he  adds, "  0 
faut  pourtant  qu'il  y  en  ait  dans  le  milieu  de  quelques  unes,  car  M.  Malpighi 
assure  l'avoir  observed"    He,  however,  discovered  that  the  space  between  the 
under  side  of  the  excrescence  and  the  leaf  was  the  residence  of  a  small  worm, 
of  an  oblong  form  and  yellowish  amber  colour,  with  two  small  points  on  the 
front  of  the  head.    Under  some  of  these  galls  one  or  two  only  were  found, 
but  as  many  as  a  dozen  under  others.    Fabricius,  without  alluding  to  these 
worms,  gives  the  excrescences  as  the  galls  of  Ctaips  longipennis,  orDipldlepis 
lenticulatus  of  Olivier,  with  the  observation,  '•  Habitat  in  galla  parvadepressa, 
monothalama  Gallia?.  Mus.  Bosc.j"  and  Coquebert  has  figured  this  species  of 
cynips  from  the  Boscian  cabinet  with  two  specimens  of  the  galls,  which  are, 
however,  represented  so  small,  and  so  unsatisfactorily,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  be  identical  with  Reaumur's  galles  en  champignon.    But  in 
the  collection  of  Chalcfdidae  formed  by  Dr.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  above 
mentioned,  are  contained  specimens  of  this  excrescence,  accompanied  by  a 
specimen  of  the  Eur^toma  signata ;  and  in  this  author's  Monog.  Hymen.  Ickn. 
Affin.y  vol.  ii.p.  43.,  is  the  remark  :  "  Observavi  etiam,  Septembre  mense,  hujus 
speciei  feminam,  cum  gallam  illam  orbiculatam  depressant  lenticularem  unibo- 
natam  basi  arete  appressam  rubram  hhrsutamv  qua;  in  pagina  foliorum  quercus 
inferiori  frequens  occurrit,  ictu  vulneraret.    Non  causa  igitur  hujus  speciei, 
sed  parasita  incola;  ejus,  videtur."      This  inhabitant,  on  the  authonty  of 
Geonroy  (who  is,  however,  silent  on  the  subject)  and  Fabricius,  he  doubt- 
ingly  considers  to  be  the  Cynips  longipennis  Fab.    But  the  real  habit  of  this 
Eur^toma,  as  he  had  previously  ascertained,  is  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  gall 
produced  by  Ctynips  quercus  gemma?  above  described.    The  puncturing  of 
the  gall  by  the  parasitic  Eur/toma  is  not  a  proof  of  there  being  any  internal 
inhabitant ;  because,  as  we  learn 
from  Reaumur,  one  or  more 
worms  take  up  their  abode  be- 
neath the  excrescences ;  and  it 
might  be  these  which  the  Eur^. 
toma  endeavoured    to  pierce 
with  its  ovipositor    Mr.  West- 
wood  has,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  September,   disco- 
vered many  of  the  minute  larvae 
mentioned  by  Reaumur,  but 
never  more  than  a  single  spe- 
cimen under  each.  Inj^?.  1652. 
b  shows  the  insect  of  the  na- 
tural size;  c,rf,  the  galls  reversed, 
and  rather  magnified,  with  dif- 
ferent-sized   larva;;    e,    larva 
magnified.    It  was  chiefly  under  the  lareer^sized  and  more  hairy  excrescences, 
the  margins  of  which  were  deflexed,  that  he  discovered  these  larva?,  which 
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varied  in  sue:  it  did  not,  however,  appear  that  they  had  eaten  any  part  of  the 
under  side  of  the  excrescence.  The  larvae  found  beneath  the  excrescence 
were  destitute  of  legs,  slightly  hairy  at  the  sides,  and  narrowed  towards  the 
head  s  they  were  depressed  and  fleshy,  with  two  points  at  the  mouth  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body  :  they  were  evidently  the  larva?  of  some  dipterous 
insect ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  actual  connexion  with  the 
origin  of  the  excrescence  in  question.  At  the  same  time,  he  opened  some  of  the 
same  excrescences,  which  seemed  younger,  without  pubescence,  and  of  a  green 
colour,  with  the  margins  reflexed,  and  found  in  the  centre  a  minute  fleshy 
white  mass,  of  a  thickened  and  curved  form,  and  without  any  appearance  or 
articulation,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  young  embryo  of  one  of 
the  Cynipidse.* 

Other  Insect*  found  on  the  Oak.  It  still  remains  to  notice  the  attachment  of 
several  species  of  insects  to  the  oak,  which  do  not  obtain  subsistence  therefrom, 
but  take  up  their  abode  either  from  some  partiality  to  the  tree  itself,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  different  insects  which  live  on  it.  The 
purple  emperor  butterfly  (Apatura  Pru  Fabr.)  belongs  to  the  former  clasa. 
The  caterpillar  of  this  most  splendid  of  the  English  £enid6ptera  feeds  upon 
the  broad-leaved  sallow ;  but  the  purple  emperor  himselt "  invariably  fixes  his 
throne  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  oak,  from  the  utmost  sprigs  of  which,  on 
sunny  days,  he  performs  his  aerial  excursions ;  and  in  these  ascends  to  a  much 
greater  elevation  than  any  other  insect  I  have  ever  seen,  sometimes  mounting 
higher  than  the  eye  can  follow;  especially  if  he  happens  to  quarrel  with 
another  emperor,  the  monarch  of  some  neighbouring  oak  :  they  never  meet 
without  a  battle,  flying  upwards  all  the  while,  and  combating  with  each  other 
as  much  as  possible ;  after  which  they  will  frequently  return  again  to  the 
identical  sprigs  from  which  they  ascended.9'  (Haworth  Lep.  BriL,  p.  19.)  Of 
the  latter  class,  the  numerous  tribes  of  /chneumonidaB,  Cnalcfdidee,and  other 
parasitic  Hymenoptera,  which  keep  in  check  the  hosts  of  oak-feeding  cater- 
pillars, are  especially  to  be  mentioned ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  any  detail  of  their  individual  habits,  or  to  enumerate  the  species.  Some 
*>f  the  lace-winged  flies  (Hemerobii)  which  feed  upon  the  Aphides  are  also  to 
be  found  upon  the  oak ;  as  well  as  their  curious  epgs,  placed  in  clusters  at  the 
extremity  of  long  and  very  slender  footstalks,  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
minute  ningi.  Alpha  4*maculata,  a  coleopterous  insect,  also  frequents  the 
oak,  in  order  to  feed  upon  caterpillars;  as  do  also  splendid,  but  rare,  species 
of  Calosdma,  C.  inquisitor  and  C.  sycophants,  the  latter  of  which,  both  in  the 
larva  and  perfect  state,  is  especially  observed,  on  the  Continent,  to  attack  the 
larvae  of  the  processionary  moths  described  above.  M.  Bosc  has  observed 
{Did.  cTAgricult.,  art.  Chene),  and  the  observation  affords  an  example  of 
many  admirable  compensations  so  common  in  the  economy  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  that  this  beetle  is  always  more  abundant  in  those  seasons  when 
the  processionary  caterpillars  (which  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  oak) 
are  also  most  abundant.  (Marquis,  Essai  star  let  Harmonies  Vegetates  et  Aid- 
males  du  Chene;    Magas.  Encyclop^  1814,  torn,  v.)    Dr.  H.  Burmeister  haa 

{rablished  a  valuable  memoir  upon  the  natural  history  and  anatomy  of  the 
arva  of  Caiosdma  sycophanta,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London.  * 

Oak  Barnacles,  Among  the  many  curious  opinions  entertained  by  the 
ancients  respecting  the  oak,  those  relating  to  the  oak  barnacle  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary.  The  following  quotation,  from  Professor  Burnet's 
elaborate  article  on  the  oak  in  Burgess's  Eidodendron,  contains  some  of  the 
fables  believed  by  the  ancients  respecting  them ;  and  we  shall  add  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  from  other  sources.  "  The  word  bairnaacle 
is  from  bairn,  a  child  or  offspring,  and  aade  or  oefe,  the  aac,  or  oak; 
signifying  the  child  or  offspring  of  the  oak.     Munster,  in  his  Cosmography^ 

*  Since  this  sheet  was  prepared  for  press,  a  memoir  has  been  read  at  the  Eotoouriogjcal  Society,  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  giving  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  winged  specimens  of  a  species  of  Cynips  in  these 
oak  spangles.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the  month  of  March,  and  long  after  the  oak  leave*  nave  fallen 
to  the  ground,  that  the  developement  of  the  Cynlpc  takes  place,  which  accounts  for  the  previous 
non-observance  of  the  economy  of  the  species  by  which  the  spangles  are  produced. 
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states  '  that  certain  trees  grow  in  Voiuonia,  near  Scotland,  towards  the 
north,  whoM  fniit,  (ailing  into  the  water,  is  turned  into  a  bird.'  Guadnguigua, 
an  Italian  author,  affirms  the  like  of  the  leaves  of  another  tree;  and  Ruilbus, 


riously  reported ;  and,  among  the  PHilotopkiad  Conjerencet  of  the  ViHnon  of 
France,  the  subject  is  formally  discussed,  and  many  authorities  cited, '  con- 
cerning those  trees  of  the  Hebrides;  the  wood  whereof,  being  rotted  in  the 
sea,  is  turned  into  birds  like  ducks.'  vEueas  Sylvius,  in  his  Hittory  of  En- 
rope,  says  that  be  asked  '  James  VI.  of  Scotland  touching  those  tree  birds 
reported  to  be  bred  there ;  and  learned  from  word  of  mouth  of  that  learned 
king,  that  those  trees  grew  not  there,  but  in  the  Orcades ;  whereupon  jEneas 
truly  and  handsomely  replied,  Hiracula  fugiunt.'  Our  countryman,  Gerard, 
however,  give*  an  excellent  version  of  this  story ;  and  his  testimony  shall  be 
preferred,  as  being  that  of  an  eyewitness ;  for  his  statement,  be  expressly 
declares,  was  drawn  up  in  chief  part  from  actual  observation."  (Ameeu.  Quer,, 
fol.  80.)  The  quotation  from  Gerard  is  as  follows; — "  There  are  found  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  islands  adjacent  called  Orchadea,  certain  trees  whereon 
do  grow  certain  shells  tending  to  russet,  wherein  are  contained  little  living 
creatures  ;  which  shells,  in  time  of  msturitie,  do  open,  and  out  of  them  do  grow 
those  little  living  things,  which,  tailing  into  the  water,  do  become  fowlea, 
which  we  call  bantaUe* ;  in  the  north  of  England,  brant  geeie  ;  and  in  Lanca- 
shire, tree  geeie ;  bat  the  other  that  do  come  fall  anon  the  land,  perish,  and 
come  to  nothing.  Thus  much  from  the  writing*  of  others,  and  also  from  the 
mouths  of  people  of  those  parts,  which  may  very  well  accord  with  truth." 
He  then  subjoins  the  following  account  of  what  hie  solemnly  affirms  he  had 
not  only  seen,  but  touched  :  —  "  There  is  a  small  island  in  Lancashire,  called 
the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  the  broken  pieces  of  old  and  bruised 
"'  '  ■' ""    ""    Inpwrackei  and  also  the  trunks 

n  trees,  cast  up  there  likewise  j 
whereon  is  found  a  certain  spawn,  or  froth,  that  in  time  breaketh  into  certain 
sheila,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  muskle,  but  sharper-pointed,  and  of  a  whitish 
colour,  wherein  is  contained  a  thing  in  tbnn  like  a  lace  of  silke,  finely  woven 
as  it  were  together,  of  a  whitish  colour,  one  end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the 
inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  oisters  and  muskiest  *"•  other  end  is  made 
fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  mass,  or  lumpc,  which  in  time  cometh  to  the 
shape  and  form  of  a  bird.     When  it  is  perfectly  formed,  the  shell  gapeth  open, 
and  the  first  thing  that  appeared)  ia  the  foresaid  lace,  or  string;  neat  come 
the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out ;  and,  a*  it  growetb  greater,  it  openeth  the  shell 
by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill  t 
in  short  apace  after  it  cometh  to  frill  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where 
it  gathereth  feathers,  and  growetb  to  a  fowl  bigger  than  a  mallard,  and  lesser 
than  a  goose,  having  black  legs,  bill,  or  beake,  and  feathers  Mack  and  white, 
spotted  in  such  •  manner  as  our  magpie;  called  in  some  place*  mpie-anitetj 
which  the  people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a  tree  goote;  which 
place  aforesaid,  and  the  parts  adjoining,  do  much  abound  therewith,  that  one 
of  the  best  is  bought  for  three  halfpence.    For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any  donbt, 
let  them  repaire  to  me,  and  I  shall  satisfie  them 
by  the  tesnmonie  of  good  witnesses."  (Htr- 
bdl,  p.  1688.)     Gerard  gives  a  curious  cut  of 
the  barnacle,  with  the  head  of  the  goose  peep- 
ing out.      This  extraordinary  fable  took  its 
risen^manK>llusc(Z.epasanatifera,j^g«.1653.  i 
and  1654.)  being  frequently  found  attached  * 
to  pieces  of  oak  wood  that  had  fallen  into 

the  sea,  and   which  animal   had  a  kind   of  3 

fibrous  beard,  something  like  the  feathers  of  a 
bird.   Fig.  1655.,  which  represents  a  species  of 
itJptw,  supposed  to  be  new,  that  was  taken 
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(ram  a  log of  wood  washed  cm  shore  di 

the  uuoKr  in  which  the  shells  are  Toil 

the  Amulet  for  1830  is  a  rerj  wjterestug  paper  by  Dr.  Walsh,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  goose,  which  was 
anciently  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  £epaa  onatffera. 
*  This  bird,  which  is  coramonly 
callod  the  barnacle  goose  (.4'nser 
Bmoc^Wil!d.),UfoiiDdingreat 
abundance  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, and  particularly  in  the  Bay 
of  BenDow.  It  feeds  on  the  tu- 
berous roots  of  an  aquatic  grass, 
which  is  full  of  saccharine  juice;  | 
and  from  this  food,  instead  of 
the  rank  taste  of  other  sea-fowl 
which  feed  partly  on  fish,  the 
bird  baa  a  delicate  flavour.  The 
strange  story  of  its  springing 
from  the  shell  of  the  iepas  was 
first  broached  by  Oiraldua  Cam- 
brensis,  who  accompanied  the 
early  invaders  to  Ireland;  and 
who,  finding  abundance  of  these 
delicate-tasted  geese  on  the  coast, 
and  also  seeing  abundance  of 
shells,  attached  at  one  end  by  I 
a  fleshy  membrane  to  a  log  of  | 
wood,  and  baring  at  the  other  a 

fibrous  beard,  like  the  feathers  of  a  fowl,  curling  round  the  shell,  fancied  the 
rest  of  the  story,  which  was  readily  believed  from  that  natural  appetite  for 
the  monstrous  which  prevails  wherever  the  great  mass  of  people  are  in  a  state 
of  ignorance."  Before  the  Reformation, 
Dr.  Walsh  tells  us,  the  fishy  origin  of 
this  bird  was  so  firmly  believed,  that  the 
question  waa  warmly  and  learnedly  dis- 
puted m  to  whether  it  might  not  be 
eaten  in  Lent. 

Paraiilet  and  Epipkytei.  The  enume- 
ration of  the  parasitic  and  other  plants 
which  live  on  the  common  oak,  and 
which  cease  to  exist  when  the  tree 
ceases  to  live,  would  form,  says  M.  Mar- 
quis (Eum  «r  lei  Harmordci  Figftale* 
et  Animalei  da  Chene),  "a  long  cats-  | 
logue."  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
whkhgrowou  the  ground  near  the  tree, 
and  which  are  nourished  by  its  decay- 
ing leaves.  Among  the  plants  which  are 
found  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
common  oak,  are  various  fungi,  and  nu- 
merous lichens,  which  cover  the  trunk 
with  green,  brown,  white,  or  yellowish 
spots,  till  it  often  happens  that,  at  a 
little  distance,  it  resembles  marble.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  ferns  also  grow  upon  the 
base  of  the  trunk ;  and  mosses,  and 
other  terrestrial  plants,  grow  in  the  de- 
caying baric. 

The  terrestrial  plants,  which  are  found  rooted  into  the  decaying  bark  of  old 
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ook  trees,  are  chiefly  moB«»;  niid,  in  very  moist  climates,  PolypodiumTulgBre, 
and  tome  other  ferns.  It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  these  plants  can- 
not be  considered  as  peculiar  to  the  oak  ;  but  that  the;  are  merely  found  on 
that  tree  more  commonly  than  on  any  other,  on  account  of  the  denseness  of  its 
shade  during  summer.  Some  oak  trees,  among  the  hills 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  (for 'example,  in  Leveu's 
Grove,  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  at 
Rydal),  have  the  trunks  and  main  branches  quite  green, 
with  the  foliage  of  P.  vulgar*;  and  others  covered  with  a 
mossy  envelope  of  different  species  of  /fypnum.  The 
mosses  most  commonly  found  on  trees  are,  /fypnum  den*  . 
□culatum  Bug.  Bot.,l.  1260.,  and  our  fig.  1646,  H.  tenet- 
luin,  H.  serpens,  H.  lutescens  Bag.  Sot,  t.  1301.,  H. 
Pohli,  H.  curvntum,  H,  confertum,  and  it.  cupressiforme 
Eng.Bot^t.  I860.,  and  our  fig.  1658.,  Leskea  incurvata, 
L.  aicbomanoldea,  and  L.  cooiplanata  Eng.  Bot„  t.  1498.,  and  oar  fig .  1657., 
Dnltonto  neteromalla,  Neckera  crisp*,  N.  pinnata,  and  various  others;  but 
none  of  these  can  be  considered  as  exclusively  confined 
to  the  oak. 

The  mistletoe  is  the  only  truly  parasitic  plant  which 
crows  on  the  oak ;  but  it  is  so  rarely  found  on  it  in  Eng- 
land, that  many  persons  liave  doubted  the  fact  of  that 
tree  ever  having  been  its  habitat. 
The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  is,  how- 
ever, so  intimately  connected 
with  all  the  traditions  of  the 
druids,  that  we  cannot  doubt  ' 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  ac- 
tually found  by  them ;  especially 
told  that  its  being  discovered  was  so  rare  an 
_  Hided  by  rejoicings.  We  also 
find  that  the  apple  tree  was  considered  a  sacred  tree,  and 
that  apple  orchards  were  always  appended  to  the  oak  ...» 

groves  of  the  druids.  (See  Davis's  Celtic  Reteardet,  Sec.)  Now.asweknow 
that  the  mistletoe  grows  very  freely  on  the  apple  tree,  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe 
might  very  naturally  be  conveyed  from  the  apple  orchard  to  the  adjoining 
oaks,  and  some  might  vegetate  on  them.  After  numerous  enquiries  on  this 
subject,  we  succeeded  in  Inarch,  18S7,  in  learning  from  Mr.  D.Beaton,  gardener 
at  Hatfield,  near  Ledbury,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  a  smair  fanner  in  that  neighbourhood, 
recollected  seeing  it  on  an  oak  tree  near  Ledbury,  adjoining  to  which  there 
was  a  willow  tree  loaded  with  mistletoe,  from  which  the  oak  was  supposed  to 
bave  been  supplied.  This  oak  was  cut  down  in  1831.  Through  the  Kindness 
of  Mr.  Moss,  gardener  to  Earl  Somen,  at  Eastnor  Castle,  Mr.  Beaton  received 
an  account  of  an  oak  tree  growing  near  the  castle,  on  which  there  are  several 
plants  of  mistletoe,  one  of  which  is  of  great  age,  and  its  branches  occupy  a 
space  nearly  5  ft.  in  diameter.  The  mistletoe  on  the  oak  grows  with  greater 
vigour,  and  has  broader  leaves,  than  that  which  has  grown  on  the  apple;  and 
its  stem  does  not  form  that  swelling  at  its  junction  with  the  oak,  that  it  does 
on  most  other  trees.  Of  these  facts  we  had  ocular  demonstration  from  a 
large  and  handsome  specimen  of  mistletoe  growing  from  an  oak  branch,  sent 
to  us  in  March,  1837,  by  Mr.  Beaton ;  and  which,  in  order  that  the  fact  of 
the  mistletoe  growing  on  the  oak  might  no  longer  be  doubted  by  botanists  or 
gardeners,  we  exhibited  on  April  4th,  1837,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  of  the  Limwean  Society,  held  on  that  day.  (SeeGard.  Mag., 
vol.  xiii.  p.  806.)  Subsequently,  Mr.  Brackenridge,  a  Scotch  gardener,  who 
is  just  returned  from  Berlin,  has  informed  us  that  he  saw  the  mistletoe  on 
several  oak  trees,  near  Lobsens,  in  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  about  1 1  miles  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Posen,  near  to  an  old  cloister,  the  property  of 
M.  Ebera,  to  whom  Mr.  Brackenridge  was,  for  a  short  time,  gardener.  Lo- 
ranthus   europnus,  a  parasite  closely  resembling  the  ffscum  album,  is  fix- 
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quently  found  on  the  oak  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  mistletoe  of  the  druids.  (8ee  our  art.  Ffscum,  p.  1021.) 

The  principal  Lichens  that  are  found  on  the  oak  are  what  are  vulgarly  called 
the  lungs  of  the  oak,  and  its  moss.  The  lichens  sold  under  the  name  of  the  lungs 
of  the  oak  are,  8ticta  pulmonacea  and  8*scrobicuIata; 
and  they  are  still  much  in  demand  in  Covert  Garden 
market,  and  other  places,  as  a  cure  for  consumption, 
and  all  disorders  of  the  chest.  8.  pulmonacea  Ach.t 
syn.  Lichen  pulmouarius  Sow.  Eng.  Bot.,  U  572., 
and  our  fi$.  1659.,  is  most  plentiful  in  the  northern 
or  mountainous  countries,  where  it  clothes  the  trunks 
of  old  oaks  "  with  a  rich  leafy  garment.  The  fronds 
srow  a  little  imbricate,  but  are  considerably  raised 
from  the  bark,  into  which  their  leaves  are  inserted. 
They  are  leathery,  green,  deeply  divided,  irregularly  and  bluntly  lobed,  strongly 
pitted ;  the  interstices  forming  a  kind  of  network,  which,  towards  the  margin 
of  the  frond,  is  powdery  or  woolly."  The  under  side  is  downy,  blistered,  and 
pale,  with  a  corresponding  network  of  brown  veins.  The  shields  are, "  for  the 
most  part,  marginal,  bu£  not  always :  they  are  nearly  sessile,  flat,  chestnut- 
coloured,  with  an  elevated,  smooth,  green  border.  They  are  found  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  and  in  tolerable  plenty."  (Eng.  Bot^  u  572.)    A  decoction  of 

»       m  mm         »  »  a  A        a  mmm  »  m  «  m  m*  m.  _  '  ^  m  _       n. 


."     (1 

re  all 


this  lichen  is  used  with  milk,  to  cure  all  diseases  of  the  lungs.    It  is  bitter, 


astringent,  and  mucilaginous,  and  promotes  expectoration.    It  was  first 

ployed  to  cure  coughs,  Sowerby  tells  us,  because  its  figure  resembled  that 

of  the  lungs.    It  is  supposed  to  possess  nearly  the  same  properties  as  the 

celebrated  Iceland  moss  (Cetraria  islindica  Ach.).  The  ,.«rv        ioa> 

name  of  Stf  eta  (that  is,  dotted)  was  given  to  this  genus 

from  the  numerous  little  pits  that  are  found  on  the 

under  surface  of  the  fronds.     8.  scrobicu&ta  Ach.,  syn. 

Lichen  scrobiculatus  Sow.  Eng.  Bot^  t.  497.,  and  our 

fig.  1660.,  is  found  on  the  trunks  of  oaks  in  the 

mountainous  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

but  not  frequently.    "  The  fronds  spread  loosely  over 

each  other,  and  are  rather  leafy  than  coriaceous,  cut 

into  round  lobes,  and  obtusely  notched.    Their  upper 

side  is  glaucous,  full  of  irregular  pits,  smooth  towards  the  base  or  centre;  but 

towards  the  margin  they  are  sprinkled  with  grey  mealy  warts.    The  under 

side  is  downy,  brown,  paler  towards  the  edge,  and  spotted  all  over  with 

irregular  bare  white  spots.    The  shields  are  so  rare,  that  Dftlenius  never  saw 

them,  but  copied  them  from  Micheli,  in  whose  figure  (t.  49.)  they  are  drawn 

without  any  margin.    After  the  examination  of  many  hundred  specimen*," 

continues  Sowerby,  "we  have  found  only  two  in 

fructification.    In  these  the  shields  are  about  the 

size  of  mustard  seed,  of  a  tawny  brown,  flat,  with 

an  elevated,  inflexed,  downy  (not  mealy)  margin, 

of  the  colour  of  the  frond."    (Eng.  Bot.,  t.  497.) 

The  lichen  figured  by  Gerard,  as  the  "oke  and 

his  mosse,"  is  U'snea  plicata  Ach. :  syn.  Lichen 

plicatus  Lm.Sp.PL,  1622.,  Sow.,  Eng.  Bot.,  t.257., 

and  our  fig.  1661.;  Jlfuscus  arbdreus,  &c^  Ran 

Syru,  64. ;  UTtnea  vulgaris,  &c~,  Dill.  Muse.,  56. 

1. 1 1 .  f.  1. ;  Usnee,  Fr.  "  The  whole  plant  is  from 

I  ft.  to  2  ft.,  or  even  more,  in  length,  forming  a 

thick  entangled  mass  of  branching  fibres,  which 

are  cylindrical,  all  more  or  less  divaricated  and 

undulated,  none  of  them  straight.    They  are  of 

a  uniform  greenish  freestone  colour ;  the  surface 

very  smooth  at  first,  but  in  the  older  parts  rough  with  minute  warts,  supposed 

to  be  the  male  flowers.  The  main  stems  often  crack  here  and  there,  discover- 
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._„  in  the  interstices  a  very  tough  white 
central  fibre,   winch   pervades  the  whole 

[  plant.     The  shields  (a)  are  now  and  then 

1  to  be  found  at  the  divarications  of  the  1 

1  principal  branches,  and  nearly  of  the  same  | 

ff  colour  :   their  margins  radiate  with  rigid 

1   pointed  fibres.     This  mmi  was  formerly 

j  used  as  a  styptic."  {Eng.  Bot.,  ml,  iv.) 

I       The  other  lichens  that  grow  on  the  oak, 

'   says  Mr.  Borrer,  are  generally  those  that 
—  occur  on  other  trees  under  similar  circum- 

stances of  age,  size,  and  situation.  If  a  few  of  them  have  been  observed  on 
the  oak,  or  on  oak  wood  only,  they  are  among  the  most  obscure,  and  on  that 
account  extremely  liable  to  have  been  overlooked  elsewhere :  such  as  Calieium 
microcephalum  Eng.  Bot.,  t  IMS. ;  C.  hype-  ^mmv 
rfllnm  Ach«  Eng.  Bot.,  t  1832.i  Spiloma  /— *  —  -~->a 
punctitum  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2+72.  {  8.  fuliginosum  t  <w  _ 
Bril.  Ft.,  syn.  8.  microcldnum  Eng.  Bot.,  W-"j3[JJ 
t.  2150,,  and  our  Jig.  1668,  but  not  of  Ach.;   \     "  " 

Leddea  cornea  Brit.  Ft,  syn.  Lichen  coraeus 
Eng.  Bot.,  L965.,  and  our  Jig.  166*. ;  Op6- 
trapha  Kncea  Brit.  Ft.,  syn.  Lichen  lynceus  Eng.  Bot^  t.  809. {  and  the 
doubtful  Opegrapha  microscopica  Eng.  Bot ,  U  191 1.  ;  and  Verrucana  aoa- 
lepta  Aeh.,  syn.Tlcben  analeplus  Eng.  Bot^  t.  18*9.,  and  our  fig.  1663. 

Fungi      Among  those  that  are  found  on  the  wood  are :  Jgincus  fusipes 
Bail     syn.    A.  craasipes  Sow.,  U  129.;  A.  erinaceus  Erie*,  syn.  A.  lanatus 


Sow   t  417.1  A  dryiuus  Pen.,  syn.  A.  dimidiatus  Scharf.,  t.  S33,  and  our 
fig   1665  ;  A.  paliiiatus  Bull.,  Sow.,  U  62.,  and  our  Jig.   1666. ;  A.  ostreatus 
jw,  &»<..,  t.2*l.,and  our  jfc.  1667.;  A.  atipitoa 
Per:;  A.  papyraceus  Per*^  syn.  A. membranaceus 

BoU.Fun^tAl.;  Meruliusla- 

crymans  Schum.,  syn.  Koletiw  t 

lacrymans  Sow.,   t.  113.,  the  I 
j  dry  rotj  Aarboreiis  Sow.,  t. 
'  3*8.;  rhedaleaTnercinaPCTB., 

Gret>.   Crypt.,    U  238.,  Sow. 

t.   181.,   and   our  Jig.  1668.; 

D.  biennis  Jr.,  boletus  biennis 
—  &w.,t.l9I.;Polypon]8squa.  — 

mdsua  FHe*.  Grev.  Crypt.,  t.  807.,  and  our  Jig.  1669.  ,-  P.  luadu.  FY.,  syn. 
Jtoletus  I&cttua  Sow,t.  13*. I  P.  sulphureus  Fr**,  Grev.  Crypt.,  t.  113.; 
P.  hispidus   F™«,   G«t>.  Crypf.,  t.  1*-,  syn.  Joletus  m 

veltitmus  &a*,L  3*5.,  and  our  &.  1670.;  and  P. 
dryadeus  Per:,  syn.  Boletus  pseudc-ignianus  tfntf., 
t.  *58.,  the  false  amadou.  This  species  is  not  common 
in  England ;  but  it  has  been  found  on  oak  trees  in  Hag- 
ley  Park  near  Alcester,  at  Himley  near  Dudley,  and 
in  Rockingham  Forest.  It  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour 
when  young,  and  whitish  when  old,  changing,  when 

'     a  reddish  brown.  When  rresh,  it  distils  drops  of  moisture  from  the 


when  voi 
bruised,  tc 
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edge,  which    are  i 

(Eng.  Ft^  V.  p.  144.)     It  was  from  tbu 

■peaes  tbu  Bracconet  obtained  the  bo- 

leticacid.  (Hee  Excyc.  n/Planu,  p.  1007.) 
P.  fomentarius  Fria,  syn.  B.  fomentarius 
L,  and  our  fig.  1678.;  and  P.  igniarius 
Fria,  syn.  S.  igniarius  L.,  and  our  Jig. 
1671. ;  are  both  used  for  malting  amadou, 
or  vegetable  tinder ;  the  former  being  considered  the  beat.     P.  fomentarius 
ia  also  the  agaric  ae  ckene,  or  agaric  det  Mrurgiau,  of  the  French  drug- 
gist*.     To   make   the  amadou,  the  outer  covering  ia   peeled  off,  and    the 
interior  part,  which  ia  soft  and  full 
of  fibres,  ia  boiled  in  a  lie  of  wood- 
aahes.     It  is  then  dried,  and  beaten 
with  a  hammer  till  it  becomes  flat ; 
after  which  it  ia  again  boned  in  a 
solution  of  saltpetre.     In  this  state,  4 
it   makes   excellent   tinder,  igniting 
with  the  slightest  spark.    The  agaric 

da  eJarvgietu  is  prepared  hi  the  same. 

manner,  but  not  boiled  in  the  solution 

of  nitre.  ( See  Morquio  Euoi,  Ac ;  Diet.  ClatHip*  WHUt.  Nat. ;  7%idt*ai't 

Fir.  Peg?)    The  Laplanders  are  said  to  aire  a  violent  pain  in  any  part  of  die 

body  by  laying  a  piece  of  P.  fomentarius  on  the  part,  and  igniting  it,  (Erg. 


body  by  laying  a  piece 

K„  vol.  v.  p.  4.)     P.        _ 

fallen  branches.     An  account  of  « 


part,  a 
P.  vulgaris  Fr.  and  P.  molluscus  Fr. 

deformed  fungus  (fig.  1673.), 

.  •«  ...  i-  .k-  ™™    I  coo        ■jnlJ 


apparently  a  apecie*  of  Polyporus,  i 

" screw  for  10  years  on  the  oak 

which  it  was  taken,  and  was    . 
i  composed  of  an  aggregate  mass  oT 
'  tubercles,  disposed  in  an  irreguhu 
i  form  :  the  pores  were  ovaL  (Mag 
I  AW.   Hut.,   i.   p.  289.)      Fiatulioi 
hepatic*  Witit.,  Grev.  Crypt„  t.  U40.,  1 
and   our  fig.  1674-,  ia  an  eatable  £ 
__  |    fungus;  and  it  ia  much  esteemed  it 
Austria  as  an  article  of  food ;  though  the  taste  is  rather  acid,  and  the  texture 
tough.    It  it  sometimes  found  of  enormous  aixe.    Mr.  Graves  found  a  *j 
upon  an  ash  pollard  that  weighed  30  lb.   On  the  oak  it 
is  generally  very  small,  i/ydnum 
-Erinaceus  Bull,  t.  34-,  and  our 
g  fig-  1675.,  is  found  occasionally 
upon  the  oak ;  but  it  ia  rare  in 
Britain.     Theiephora  rubiginosa  & 
Sckrad.,  syn.  Auricul&rU  ferru- r 
vm         gfne*  Sow.,  t.  26. ;    T.  apadfee* 
Pert.,  syn.   Auricularia   tabacma    Sow.     T.    ouerana    Pert.   Syn.,  p.  573., 
Grev.  Crypt.,  t.  142.,  and  our  fig.  1676.,  syn.     Auricularia  cortica       ~   " 
ear.     It  is  generally  found  on  fallen  oak  branches, 
in  woods,  and  is  very  common.      T.  hinuta  W. 


t.  43G.  f.  I.,  was  formerly  called  oak  ear,  or  o 

bark  ear,  from  some  fancied  similarity  to  the  bun 

(fig.  1677.)  is  an  allied  specie*,  and  il  equally  common.    /*eiiia  aursntia  Pert. 

■Syn.,  p.  637.,  Grev.  Ft.  Ed.,  p.  4(6.,  byn.  P.  cocclnca  Sour.,  t.  76.,  and  our 
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fig.  1678.,  is  of  a  beautiful  clear  orange-  \ 

colour  within.     It  grows  generally  on  the  I 

stumps  of  fallen  oaks.  P.  tricolor  Bui/., 
t.  410-  f.  3.,  and  P.  cassia  fm.  Syn., 
p.  657.,  are  found  on  fallen  oak  brunches ; 
and  P.  ucicularis  Peri,,  syn.  F.  agaricifor-  \m. 

mis,  and  onr  *r.  1679.,  grow*  in  old  hoi- 
low  tree*.    Bulgaria  f  nquinans  Friet,  Pe- 
ziia   inquinans   Peri.  Syn.,   p.  631.,   P. 
polymorphs  Sow.,  t.  428.,  and  our  fig.  1680.,  is  a  curiously  shaped  fungus, 
and  of  a  pitch-black  colour.     It  is  not  uncommon  on  old  stumps  and  pollard 
oak  trees;  and  is  very  tough  and  elastic   B.  surcdides  Friet,  and  oar  fig.  1681., 
is  also  found  on  old  stumps.     Cenanglura  gucrcinuin 
Friet,  syn.  Hy6terium  yuercinum  Pen.  Syn.,  p.  1 10., 
and  our.?fo.  1682.,  is  extremely  com* 
mon  on  the  small  dead  branches  d 
which  remain  attached  to  the  tree,  fl  I 

I  When  young,  it  bears  a  close  re-  * 
I  semblance    to  a  worm  burrowing 
beneath  the  smooth  bark.   (Eng.  16M 

Fl.,  v.  p.  212.)  Sttctis  radiata  Pert.  Syn.,  p.  674.,  and  our  fig.  1663.,  is 
found  occasionally  on  the  bark.  Tremella  mesenterial  Retz,  and  our  jig.  1684., 
of  a  bright  orange  colour;  and  T.  intumescens  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1870., 
and  our  fig.  1665. ;  are  found  on  trunks  and  brandies.  ■«< 
The  latter  is  "  in  perfection  in  very  wet  weather  only, 
when  it  forms  numerous  soft  and  pulpy  clusters,  twisted 
and  twined  like  the  intestines  of  some  animal ;  of  a 
darkish  dull  brown,  but  with  a  shining  surface,  obscurely 
dotted."  (Smith.)  Eif  dia  auricula  Judas  Friet,  Peziza 
auricula  Lin.,  and  our  Jig.  1686.,  grows  on  living  trees. 
The  "  upper  surface  is  corrugated ;  and  the  plants  branching  from  the  middle 
part,  where  they  are  strongest,  are  somewhat  convoluted,  so  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  human  ear.  When  the  plant  grows  on  a  perpendicular  stump  or 
tree,  it  turns  upwards."   (Smith.)     This  fungus  is  found  on  the  ukr 

oak,  the  elder,  and  many  other  trees.     Exidia  glandulosa  Friet, 
syn.  Tremella  fl&ccida  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  2452.,  and  our  fig.  1687.,  ( 
vulgarly  called  witches'  butter,  is  a  curious  drooping  fungus, 
found  on  the  bark.     Sclerotium  guerefgenum  Berk,  grows  on 
felled  oaks ;  SphmVia  botryosa  Friet,  on  hard  oak  wood ;    8. 
mutabilis  Pert.,  on  indurated  stumps  tossing  about  in  woods ;  S.  espera  Friet, 
on  oak  branches ;  8.  ilda  Pert.,  on  oak  wood  in  moist  places ;  S.  coronate. 
Hoff.,   8.  taleola  Friet,  and  8.  ouercina  Pen.,  on  living  branches;  and  8. 
lehpha^mia  Friet,  on  dead  branches.    8.  nuculafrin.and 
Hysterium  Carmichaelidnum  Berk.,  syn.  H.  varium  Grev., 
are  found  on  oak  bark.    H.  mgdaum  Friet  is  produced  on 
the  smooth  branches  of  the  oak,  and  a  variety  occurs  on    A 
the  beech ;   H.  pulieare,  on  the  rotten  wood  of  the  oak ;  m 
and  Helminth  osporium  subulatum  Nee*  on  oak  branches.  ■ 
Of  dium  aureum  Link,  of  a  beautiful  golden  orange  colour,  * 
was  found  in  the  hollow  of  the  Fairlop  Oak;  andPsilonia 
gilva  Friet,  more  frequent  on  the  stems  of  the  larger  herbaceous  plants, 
growing  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  felled  oak. 

Besides  these,  which  all  grow  on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  trees,  the 
following  are  found  on  tbe  roots:  —  ^garicus  aurantfaco-ferrugfneus  With.; 
and  Polyporus  frondosus  Friet,  Scfoeff.,  t.  127.,  which  is  reported  excellent  for 
food,  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  30  lb. ;  and,  in  Hungary,  has  been  found 
2  ft  high,  and  3  ft.  broad.  When  gathered,  it  smells  like  mice.  Scleroderma 
citrinum  Pert.,  Bolt.  Fwi.,  t.  1 16.,  and  our  fig.  1688.,  also  grows  on  tbe  roots. 
Amongst  the  fungi  which  grow  on  the  ground  under  the  shade  of  the  oak 
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are  the  eatable  boletus  and  the  truffle  (the  latter  of  which 
we  shall  treat  of  under  the  art.  Fagus),  both  of  which  are 
excellent  in  cookery.  The  eatable  boletus,  or  cepe,  or  ceps, 
comprises  three  species,  viz. :  —  2?ol£tus  edulis  Bull,  t.  60. 
and  t.  495.,  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  p.  33Q.,Sow.,t.  111.,  Roquet**  Hist, 
des  Champa  p.  61.  t.  4.  f.  2.  and  t.  5.  f.  1,  2,  and  3.,  and  our 
Jig.  1689.,  syn.  B.  esculentus  Pert.  Obt.  Mucol.,  i.  p.  23., 
the  cept  ordinaire  of  the  French  markets ;  B.  aureus  Bull., 
t.  375.,  or  cept  noir  ;  B.  aurantiacus  Bull.,  t.  236.,  the  gyrole  rouge,  or  rotmt/r, 
of  the  French,  a  variety  of  B.  scaber  Bull.,  t.  132.  Besides  these  names, 
the  different  kinds  of  ceps  are  called,  in  the  different  provinces  of  France, 
bruquet  and  poHron ;  and  in  Italy,  poremo  and  ceppatello 
buono.  The  ceps  resembles  a  mushroom  in  appearance, 
with  a  large  piieus,  or  cap,  covered  with  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  skin;  and  the  lower  surface  consisting  of  slightly 
attached  half-round  tubes,  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
gills  are  in  the  common  mushroom.    These  tubes,  which  _-       . 

are,  in  France,  vulgarly  called  lefim,  are  removed  with  the  ^^ 

skin  and  stalk,  and  only  the  sottd  part  of  the  cap  is  eaten. 
(See  Did.  Classique  (THisi.  Nat.,  torn.  n.  p.  390.)  The 
flesh  of  the  solid  part  is  white,  firm,  and  extremely  de- 
licate, particularly  when  young;  and  it  is  applied  in  cookery, 
not  only  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  common  mushroom,  but  it  is  eaten  raw 
with  salt  and  pepper,  or  made  into  soup.  In  Roques's  Hutoire  des  Champignons, 
4*o,  several  receipts  are  given  for  preparing  it;  and  the  following  observations 
are  added  on  its  nistory  and  culture :  — 

All  the  varieties  of  ceps  are  delicate.  The  flesh  is  fine,  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  snowy  whiteness ;  particularly  in  the  young 
plants,  which  ought  always  to  be  preferred.  A  great  quantityof  this  rangus 
is  consumed  in  the  south  of  France,  particularly  at  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne, 
where  it  is  frequently  called  champignon  Poionais,  the  Polish  mushroom; 
"because  it  was  the  Poles  in  the  suite  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski  who  taught 
the  French  that  it  might  be  eaten  without  danger.9*  It  is  also  much  used  in 
Hungary,  and  other  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  in  Russia.  "  The  best  ceps 
grows  on  the  banks  of  copse  woods,  planted  with  the  oak  or  sweet  chestnut; 
or  on  heathy  ground,  rather  hilly,  and  shaded  with  oak  trees.  In  the  south 
of  France,  the  first  gathering  of  this  fungus  is  in  May,  when  the  skin  of  the 
ceps  is  yellowish,  and  the  flesh  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and 
extremely  delicate.  The  second  gathering  is  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, when  the  skin  becomes  of  a  dark  brown,  and  the  flesh  acquires  a 
higher  flavour.  The  last  gathering  is  in  November  and  December,  if  the 
weather  continues  open;  but  the  flesh  has  then  become  soft,  and  nearly 
insipid.  These  fungi,  which  are  extremely  wholesome  and  nutritious,  grow 
sometimes  so  large,  that  one  or  two  will  suffice  for  the  repast  of  several 
persons."  (Hist,  des  Champ.,  p.  61.)  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
of  this  fungus,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  English  Flora,  says : 
neglected  in  this  country,  it  appears  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  food 
resembles  in  taste  the  common  mushroom,  and  is  quite  as  delicate ;  and  it 
might  be  used  to  much  advantage,  as  it  abounds  in  Reasons  when  a  mush- 
room is  scarcely  to  be  found.  Like  that,  it  can  be  cultivated,  but  by  a 
much  more  simple  process ;  as  it  is  merely  necessary  to  moisten  the  ground 
under  oak  trees,  with  water  in  which  a  quantity  has  been  allowed  to  ferment. 
The  only  precaution  requisite  is,  to  fence  in  the  portion  of  ground  destined 
for  the  production  of  the  fungus,  as  deer  and  pigs  are  very  fond  of  it.'9 
(Eng.  FL,  v.  p.  153.) 

Several  fungi  grow  on  the  leaves,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are :  ^g&ricus  rfryoph^llus  Sow.,  t.  127.,  very  fragile,  and  difficult  to 
gather  without  breaking,  or  rubbing  off  the  skin;  A.  jporreus  Fr.,  syn. 
A.  alliaceus  Sow.,  t.  81.,    remarkable  for  its  strong  and  abiding  smell  of 
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gai-lkM.peliinthinus  Fr.,sya.  A.iieadcaVntasBoii.,  t.4.  f.  ],  . 
distinguished  by  the  purple  spienlse  scattered  over  and  fringing  * 
the  gilla,  like  those  on  the  hp  of  O'rchis  fusca ;  A.  androia- 
COU  L.,  Bolt.  Fung.,  t.  32.,  Sow.,  t.  94.,  and  our  jSg.  1690. ; 
(<-  pterigeaus  Friet,  a  variety  of  the  fern  agaricus,  with  a 
lemon-coloured  stem ;  Clavaria j'uncea  Fr.t  syn.  C.  fiatuldsa 
iJait,  L  463.  H.,  an  interesting  species,  lately  discovered  in 
Northamptonshire;  SpWria  blfrons  Schmidt,  Sow.,  t.  373. 
f.  4. ;  8.  punctifonuis  Pert. ;   Phacfdium  coronatum   Grev.  UBO 

Cn/pt.,  t.  52.,  and  our  Jig.  I69S. ;  P.  dentatum  Schmidt .-  Phoma  pustula 
Friri ;  Hysterium  folifcoluni  j  macuttre  Berk.,  syn.  H.  maciilare  Grev., 
,«,,  t.   1S9.   f.  2.,   not  H.  maculare   Ft.;  la*. 

Sclerothim    Tuereinum    Pen.,    Grev, 
'•       ■     — -         ■  -j.  1691.  j  Fu- 

Didermu  glo- 
sptanstum  Friet ; 
Brnndeau,  which 

■e  in  this  country.  [ 
is  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  l 
H  neighbourhood  of  Bungay,  by  Mr.  D. 

Stock,  in  a  single  locality.  __ 

SMMfcf.  7Kft««(U(,lkS,,™(ffM*»  At  WMUon  Ware,  Twita-aham,  It  I, 
75  ft  high,  with  atninh  ISR-  In  rlminiltiBm.  At  Han  Hemic,  EeME,  It  »70n.  high;  the  dia- 
meter of  the  haii)  U  77  It ;  nd  the  trunk  li  14  n,  Sin.  In  circumference.  On  Laleham  Common, 
(bait  halCwar  between  that  village  md  Aihfbrd  Brook,  near  two  larne  alma  Billed  th<  Brother!. 
aUnda  ■  wnnd,  Tlfenrui,  and  noble  oak.  The  girt,  at  1  ft.  from  the  pound,  U  SS  ft.  101  In.  ;  and  at 
3ft..  18ft     (See  An-rfi  Aman.  Qacr.,foL14,) 

IV BrUM  Oak Seulhtf  Lomdim.  In  Cornwall,  at  Peullergar, there  are  twooaki;  tbelar«eat  of 
which  meaeurea  about  Buli  in  height :  It  hat  a  trunk  IS  ft  high  before  n  throwa  out  branches,  and 
■hia  IS  B.  Sin.  at  •«.(«->  the  ground.  It  eorrtrdna  about  Sit  cubic  fret  of  timber.  The  other  li 
Ufl.9in.  In  cUniuhMKe  at  the  ante  height  Item  the  (round,  and  contalna  about  3fi6  ft  or  timber. 
InDeXHuhlte.atBlDton,  It  U  IDS  ft.  high,  tin  diameter  of  the  bead  B7  It,  and  the  trunk  girt* 
■Marly  M  It  j  at  LueaBbe,  S3  jean  panted,  rt  la  51  ft.  high;  It  Endalrleh  Cottage,  15  jean  planted, 
I!  la  fc  It  high;  at  SUranalon*  Pali  it  i  SO  ft.  high,  tha  diameter  of  the  heetf  71  It,  and  the  dr. 
-raltran  of  the  trunk  IS  ft.  61a ;  at  (trillion,  near  Sooth  Morton,  It  li  EtH  blab,  with  a  prnu 

.....  ._  .  .„.  ._  the  trunk  !■  9ft  lb.  In  drcumlerenoe.  and  the  treek  in  ■  ■■  -    ■ 


*n  •  capo  wood  for  inini  yean.    Aba 

a  ronilderable  brook,  and  Uw  Hmhe  or.  ... . 

aldo,  toward!  the  dope,  the,  all  turn  up  Beyond  the  brook  hi  the  Tillage  of  Albion,  backed  by 
Haldon  Hill."  (J.  Otmaali.  tatMrolyart.  EmUtt,  April  3. 1337.1  The  height  of  (be  tree  to  tha 
fork,  where  there  li  a  decayed  branch,  U  75 ft. :  and  the  mink,  at  tit  from  the  ■round,  meerurea 
17ft.  SIB.  In  cbeurafkrenoa.  We  racel.ed  the  Ural  account  of  Dili  tree  through  Die  klndneu  of 
John  Collier,  Eeq ,  MP.,  wbo  forwarded  to  ue  the  fallowing  extract  from  a  latter  which  he  had 
received  reepeeting  It :_"  In  tha  rear  1SQ5,  whOeon  a  riait  at  ChudlrVh,  I  wai  Induced  to  walk  to 
Aahton,  abcutt  inllea,  to  a*a  the  celebrated  oak,  from  which  I  had  heardthat  a  plank  Burt.  In  length 
could  be  cut  Wemaaaured  the  meat  *lt  from  ue  amend,  and  found  Ita  girt  to  be  16ft,  and  at 
tha  aurfhee  of  the  ground  90  ft  From  ita  loMneaa  •nftB  being  demid  of  lateral  branchee,  1  beliere 
that  tha  Information  1  had  received  waa  correct,  and  that  a  plank  of  SO  ft.  In  length  might  hare  been 

procured  (ram  It The  Aihtots  aetata  waj  part  of  tha  proBtct*  of  Sir  Jobs  Chudleiab,  of 

Haldon  Home,  who  waioftheaaine  lamllv  u  the  cefebratad  Ducheaa  of  Kingatnn,  ibe,  I  beuere, 

being  hM  nlaca.    On  the  death  of  Sir  John"  ,  and  the 

Awton' eotate  waa  anarnrda  tahl  to  Loir]  la  of  the 

rNeritKit  rouw  dUuute.  aa  totLeMlle  thn  5.  IH3H) 

In    ltinn   Hut  (1&J7)  our  attention  waa  ii.  to   a 

paragraph  retpectiiuf  lhal  tree  in  tha  JFrsa!  ,  ''which 

la  comldered  tha  duett  In  the  county,  h  u  anon 

at  the  barking  aaaam  conuBeneea,    Abo  chancery 

•uit  tared  It  from  the  feller  till  the  pre  n  back.'' 
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Inn  ■  irand  had:  il  ii  89 ft  hi»hj  ud  the  extent  of  \a  bouahi,  man  OK  to  vat.  to  It* It." 

Umrfer'.  (Kh>»,  ii.  p.  iH.)     HiRcu(K>cnign[i*kiln  Hit  pil  o(  M  DuijMpf  M  rThereoinn;. 

■dkHR.    FrnnnlfifnrthlirrfiniintiiihTrirntinhnin.lt  umlil  ti. it  In  hi  ft  nn.in.nhai. 
...  nthln,  u  Brockler  HaU.lt  )■  Mft.  hl|h.  with  a  trunk 


r  rflbn  liead  BOft,  Ud  flit  of  the  trunk  UftOln.     In  Suawi, «  Cowdrnj,  II l>  S> it  biih, 
outer  of  the  hand  108ft..  and  (in  o'  lb*  Hunt  Ififttiln.;    ,t  Kldtroone,  100  ™ri  oH,  II  fa 
BOB.  high,  the  diameter  or  the  had  Mft..  and  «tn  of  Uw  trunk  SI  ft.     The  Routerr  Oat.  at 
KMbrooko,  the  wl  of  Lord  Colcbeeter,  to  (Oil  ctricc  of  the  trunk,  nt  I  ft.  ft™ 

-  *  '■  ISA,  and  the  diameter  nf  the  ht«il  70  ft  :  the  epeclet  ii  8.  neduneuMla.   TheSuean 


theeround,  U  18  ft,  and  (he  diameter^  the  hwil  70  ft  :  thenecla 
Firm  V.rd  OU,  on  tha  m»  enule(tt  temilfloral,  k  70ft.  nijh, 
ffcrtwa,  and  ■  head  SOTLin  dlajneter.^ln  HoriS&'i  HUlary,  *l. 

■U  Pal.       .... 

uwet  th  rfrina  rtntp. 


tea/an.  ud  a  bud  Mft.  In  auuneter.  In  HnnJIebri  HUiaty,  fc  of  tad,  App 
bi  T.  H.  Cooper,  EX).,  F.L.S..  p.  &,  publlahad  1835,  la  an  amount  of1  •  trt  nne  < 
—  -iln  the  plraauir-jriuuiidi  of  Sheffield  Park.     Trie 


coryla'ckk.      fJUE'RCUB. 


high,  ud  8  ft  In  dunummt:  ther  «n  planted  by  Willn  in  1730.  In  CarTroartheuahire.,  „ 
fiolden  Oidk  an nuif  Ana  oa*a,  Hppoeed  lobe  limit  300  nan  ok!  abort  son.  high,  and  witt 
trunka  from  lift  lo  18  ft.  In  circumference.     In  Canabrlufeahln,  u  Wkiuta,  l»  an  wl  75  ft  Well, 


then  Uii^Ilird^.^       ...H ,.  ......  uu.„.....l.i 


ne  ol  IH  imnl  «  It,  ana  diameter  or  tne  Mad 
•bout  70  ft.  high,  with  huda  fan*.  75  ft.  to  80  ft  In 

.......    „      .      ...    eroafcjat  Cnmbeiroe.eeeep.  17&&)   At  Bucaland 

cording  lo  Mitchell,  then  la  id  oak  with  a  trunk  74ft.  in  rence  at  5ft.  from  the 

and  which,  at  8  It,  branchn  out  into  four  large  liraba,  about  till  ft.  high,  and  aprendinf  ore* 

a  diameter  of  ISO  It     In  Dertrfihire,  the  approach  to  Kedlcelon  Houao.  tin  ant  of  Lord  Searadale, 

there  treed  from  the  HodKHiiabla  and  Ravanad  ftedetk*.  Curaaai :— »  The  large*,  oak,  called,  tor 
ucr/fem.  Iha  '  King  Tree,'  meeauree  In  girt,  at  8  ft  from  the  around,  W  ft  jl It  hai  a  noble  trunk 
orSQft  irithoul  a  iing>  branch,  and  eppean  In  a  bnlthy  artf  growing  uatr.     The  late  Lord  Bean. 

i  tlw'uine  grrm,  with  trunka  girting  fton  W  ft  to 


Siurai.     i  nrre  are  annul  a  aoten  man  tree*  ID  weattM  grow,  witn  trunlu  gin 
ft.  ewch."     in  Durham,  at  Karenrworlh  Cnetle,  than  la  an  oak  which  li  luppoied 

In  the  count,:  H  la  70  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  IS  ft.  a  In.  In  circumference  at  5  It  ft B..., 

and  17  ft.  at  on.  i  the  head  l>  BOft  In  diameter.  In  Eaaaa,  ihe  Lawn  Oak,  at  Wltnt!  Park, 
according  to  Burnet,  la  lift.  In  girt  at  Sit  from  the  around  ;  and  the  great  Northman1  Oak,  In 
the  taaae  park,  glru  Jilt  Sin.  at  the  aauae  height  At  Hemyaind,  near  SanYon  Wakten,  lianold 
oak,  the  trunk  of  which,  we  are  Informed  by  J.  Peaae,  Eeq.  M.P.,  glrta  from  SO  It  to  Mft,  In 
Fllntahlre,  at  Qredllngton,  the  aaat  of  Lord  Krajoo,  there  an  two  oaka,  one  of  which  id  36  ft  high, 
and  utrta  IS  ft  8  in.  i  and  the  other  Id  Bilt.  blah,  and  glrta  IS  ft    In  Glau-.orranihlie  an  ■ereral 

Iron'™ ' r^elknttfrltiih  botanirt  and  ardent  lo-wof  tnea, a.  W*  iMUwyJ* ££!*LP  ™"  TMi 
tree  grown  at  Lover  Kketty,  about  f.  mllet  from  bit  nnaaa.  When  1  Int  came  into  thii  neigh- 
bourno^iniao^itwaaamamlieent  tree;  but,  a  few  nan  afterwarda.  It  waa  much  damaged  by 
lightning:  and  one  of  the  main  brenchee,  within  theae  3  or  I  yaen,  haa  bean  torn  off  uj  a  atorm. 
The  trunk  li  quite  hollow,  with  a  circumference  of  SI  It  D  In.  at  tha  haat  j  and  It  naaauraa  Stft  lin. 
at  4  ft  6  In.  from  the  ground,  before  an;  of  the  enlargement  occnrloned  by  the  branchaa  hantna." 
We  hare  recrived  the  following  account  of  the  Lanatay  Oak,  ano,  from  Mr.  Dillwyn :— -  It  grow. 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lantriaunt;  and  my  friend  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Trahemehaa  rant  wialu 
dlmenalooiaafollowa:— "SSft.  din.  round  the  ban,  and  *7  It  tin.  at  3  ft  from  the  ground.'    Thia 

ft  n 
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it  greatly  decayed.  If  not  altogether  dead ;  tnd  the  few  remaining  braiicnm  on  the  other  site  eve  eo 
overloaded  with  ivy,  as  greatly  to  endanger  their  safety  in  every  storm."  At  Aberpergwm.  the 
•eat  or  Wbl  William*,  Ebb.,  there  to  a  fine  growing  tree,  25  ft.  in  girt  near  the  ground,  and  15  ft. 
at  the  height  of  3  It  In  Gloucestershire,  at  Dodomgton  Park,  to  a  growing  tree  75  ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  19ft.  in  girt,  and  a  head  90  ft  in  diameter.  In  Herefordshire,  at  Croft  Castas,  Hto  ISO  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  It,  and  of  the  head  75  It;  another  to  75  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  r 
8ft,  and  of  the  head  96ft;  another,  amnarkahly  regular  and  handsome  tree.  72  ft.  high, 
of  the  trunk  10ft.,  and  of  the  bead  104ft;  and  another,  an  old  pollard,  56  ft  high,  diameter  of 
trunk  12  ft  8la,  and  of  the  bead 81  ft  At  amstnor  Castle,  18  jean  planked,  tttoloft) 
miles  from  Moccat  Court  to  the  Eardtoley  Oak,  a  flne  old  tree,  harlog  an  Immen  " 
that  of  the  Cow  theme  Oak  t  the  trunk  to  18  ft.  high,  and  80ft.  in  girt  at  8  ft.  from  1 
hole  at  the  ground,  which,  hi  warm  weather,  serves  as  a  retreat  for  nigs  and  i ' 


Oak,  near  BrmeflekLha*  a  trunk  33ft  In  girt  at  5ft.  ftom  the  ground.    The  hfoocat  Court  Weeping 

Oak  C%.  1588.  in  fkU&l  to75ft  high :  the  circuattference  of  the  trunk  It  13ft  6  in.,  and  the  ammeter 
of  the  head,  to  one  direction,  to  100  ft  taTiobeftonPark  there  toanoak(j%.  15B7.  hi  p.n4&)  which, 
at  we  are  informed  by  it*  proprietor  H.  LeeWarner,  Eto^,hm  reached  the  athmtohing  height  of  U7  ft; 
the  trunk  27  ft.  6  to.  to  height  before  ft  divides  k*o  branches  j  its  cucuavfofeuces  averages  about  18  ft. 
In  Hertfordshire,  ft  Hatlatd,  are  many  fine  specimens:  one,  with  a  trunk  36ft  in  drcumferenee, 
and  clear  to  U>e  he%htof30ft^cot»taim270c««cft^<rf  ttmber.  In  Lancashire,  at  Rolker  Hall, 
there  to  an  oak  75  ft  nigh,  with  a  trunk  girting  91  ft :  the  diameter  of  the  head  to  65  ft  The  Broad 
Oak, atWlnwick  Hall,  to  only  30  ft  nigh :  mrt  the dnmnmireneeo/the trunk, at  1  ft  from  tte 
17ft7  and  the  diameter  of  the  bead  90  ft :  at  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  there  are  8  branches,  which  grow 
in  a  berlaontal  direction;  and  at  10ft  from  those  are6  more  branches  aprwtdmgin  aaimilar  manner. 
In  Leicestershire,  at  Donuington  Park,  80  years  old,  it  to  68  ft  high,  the^trcumference  of  the  trunk 
12  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  61ft. ;  another,  rery  old,  to  64  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  bend 


65  ft,  and  the  trunk  38  ft  in  drcumference.  At  Oopsill,  at  the  seat  of  Earl  Howe,  Q.  paduocnliu  la 
70ft  high  ;  circumference  of  the  trunk  18  ft,  and  diameter  of  the  bead  77  ft  In  htootgomerrsbire, 
in  the  park  at  Fowls  Cattle  are  many  fine  oaks  :  one  of  these  to  90  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  girting 
21ft  at  S  ft.  from  the  ground)  the  diameter  of  the  head  98ft. :  it  contains  about  1335  cubic  feet  of 
timber.  "The  handsomest  oak  1  ever  sew  "says  Marsham,  "was  in  the  Ear!  of  Powto's  nobw  park, 
by  Ludlow,  in  1757  ;  though  It  was  but  16  ft  3  In.  in  circumference  at  5  ft  from  the  ground  ;  but  It 
ran  Quite  straight  and  clear  of  arms  (I  balleve,  full  60  ft  high),  and  had  a  large  fincrheud.**  (Bat* 
See.  Pepert,  vet  I.  p.  68.)  Possibly  this  may  be  the  tree  mentioned  above.  In  Monmouthshire,  at 
Tredegar  Park,  175  yean  old,  it  to  85  ft  high :  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  to  18  ft,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  75  ft  In  Norfolk,  at  Merino  Hall,  toanoakwlthn  trunk  63ft  Sin.  Ingfat 
(See  Jig.  1602.  in  p.  1764).  It  to  mid  that,  some  years  ago,  a  still  parger  oak,  to  the  tame'  park,  was 
mown  down.  Another  oak  at  Merton  measuret  25  ft  In  ctreumferenee  at  5  ft  from  the  ground. 
There  ate  nmny  oaks  in  the  wood  with  trunks  varying  from  12  ft  to  24  ft.  In  circumference.  One  of 
these  has  a  clear  trunk  92ft  H>la  In  height,  averaging  agirt  of  about  13ft,  and  perfectly  straight. 
This  to  a  magnificent  tree,  with  a  very  handsome  head.  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Shipley  House,  ft 
to  350  years  old,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  87  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  heed  171ft ;  at 
Eaaton  Park  to  one  26ft  in  girt  at  1  ft  from  the  ground}  and  In  Chase  Park  to  one 26ft  5  in.  In 
girt  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  Yardley  Chase  are  many  line  oaks,  besides  these  aJready  mentioned 
In  p.  1765. :  one,  a  growing  tree,  to  70  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  12  ft  In  circumference,  and  28  ft  high  to 
the  first  branch ;  another  has  a  trunk  26  ft  3  in.  In  olicumferenoe  i  and -several  have  trunks  varying 
from  15  ft  to  20  ft  to  circumference.    At  StreUy  Hall,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Webb  Edge,  Esq.,  la  the 


Strelly  Broad  Oak,  which  was  measured  In  1739,  after  its  main  arms  had  been  blown  off;  when  k 
contain! 


ted  560  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  its  bead  was  180  ft  In  diameter.  It  to  now  a  mere  shell; 
hut  its  trunk  still  measures,  at  3ft  from  the  ground,  18  ft  In  circumference.  At  Deene  Park,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  there  era  several  large  old  oaks,  one  of  which  is  45  ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
girting  about  14  ft  6  in.  at  5ft  from  the  ground,  and  a  head  81  ft  in  diameter.  A  pollard  oak.  In  the 
same  park,  has  a  trunk  which  girts  17ft  Sin.  at  3  ft  from  the  ground.  In  a  wood  at  Corby  n 
an  oak  70  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  girting  16  ft  An  oak  on  the  Pascoe  estate,  in  the  same  county,  nan 
a  trunk  25  ft  6  in.  in  girt  which  rises  (averaging  about  15  ft)  to  the  height  of  about  22  ft.  or  24  ft; 
when  it  forms  what  may  be  called  an  apple-tree  head.    In  Northumberland,  at  Hartbum,  83  yeare 

anted,  it  is  74  ft.  high :  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  to  12  ft.  and  the  diameter  of  the  bead  60  ft  ; 
s  trunk  is  without  boughs  to  the  height  of  upwards  of  50  ft    In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Clumber 
Park,  it  to  58  ft  high,  the  dreumferenee  of  the  trunk  13  ft  6  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  78  ft : 


Court,  Q.  sesstttflera  to  100  ft  high,  with  a  head  60  ft  in  diameter,  and  a  trunk  13  ft  6in.  In  circum- 
ference. At  the  height  of  13  ft,  it  divides  Into  three  branches,  forming  a  handsome  and  well-pro- 
portioned head.  It  to  difficult  to  name  the  age:  but  150 years  ago  it  was  designated  the  Lane  Oak 
at  Stackpole.  In  Radnorshire,  at  Maetlaugh  Castle,  it  to  50ft  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  bend  is 
97  ft,  and  the  drcumference  of  the  trunk  17  ft.  3  in.  In  Rutlandshire,  in  Normanton  Park,  there  to 
an  oak  65  ft  high,  diameter  of  head  90ft,  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft  from  the  ground,  14  ft  3in. : 
the  species  to  Q.  nedunculata.  Another  ode,  in  the  same  park  (0.  seasUiflbn),  measured  16  ft  hi 
dicumferenee  at  3ft  from  the  ground.  Its  height,  and  the  diameter  of  Its  head,  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  preceding.  They  are  standing  some  30  yards  distant  from  each  other,  and  within  50  yards  of  n 
bog.  The  tatter  to  widely  different  from  the  former  In  Its  general  appearance}  and  Its  straggling 
branches  and  pallid  leaves  give  It  a  very  naked  aspect.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  deeply 
jagged  dark  green  leaves,  and  robust  habit,  has  a  sombre  appearance.  In  Shropshire,  at  Porkiagton, 
to  an  oak  50  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  nearly  20ft  in  circumference,  and  a  bead  90  ft  hi  diameter;  and 
another.  In  the  same  park,  100ft  high,  1ms  a  trunk  18ft  hi  girt  to  the  height  of  18ft,  and  a  head 
65ft  in  diameter:  at  Hardwicke  Orange,  10  years  planted,  it  to  25ft  high :  at  WIRey  Park,  15 
years  planted,  it  is  39ft.  high $  at  Kinlet  there  Is  a  growing  oak  112ft  high,  the  girt  of  the  trunk 
16ft.fi  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  84  ft ;  also  many  fine  specimens,  from  80  ft  to  100  ft  high,  with 
trunks  from  15  ft  to 24  ft  in  drcumference,  and  the  branches  extending  from  80ft.  to  110  ft  In  the 
natural  woods  adjoining  Kinlet  are  numerous  trees  both  of  Q.  peduneulata  and  of  Q.  if  minimis. 
In  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  there  Is  an  oak  60  ft  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  21  ft,  ami 
the  diameter  of  the  head  70  ft  At  Bagofs  Park,  there  to  a  twisted  oak,  about  56  ft  high;  dieumfettenee 
of  the  trunk,  at  3ft  from  the  ground,  27  ft  2  In.,  and  containing  720  cubic  feet  of  nearly  all  crooked 
timber.  This  is  an  old  tree,  and  has  lost  much  of  he  hdght  and  many  of  Its  boughs.  In  the 
park  are  six  noble  trees,  called  the  Cliff  Oaks,  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  and  perfectly  sound, 
largest  of  these,  which  is  called  the  King  Tree,  to  100  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  18  ft  7  la  In  drcuwnV 
at  3  ft  from  the  ground,  and  containing  620  cubic  feet  of  timber :  the  others  vary  In  height 
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80  ft  tolX)ft»aiKltb€clfCumfor«iM»orthetrunkfh>ml5ft.tol8ft.:  otilyoneof  these  to  showing  any 
symptoms  of  decay.  For  the  other  remarkable  treat  in  Bagott  Park,  seep.  1769.  In  Suffolk,  In  the 
Bury  Botanic  Garden,  8  yean  planted,  it  U  from  90  It  to  3D  ft.  high :  at  Anborough  Halt  100  yean 
okL  it  Is  75  it  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  18  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  88  ft 
In  Warwickshire,  at  Coombe  Abbey,  600  years  old.  it  is  70  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 

81  ft,  and  the  diameter  of  the  heed  101  ft:  at  Springfield,  80  yean  planted,  it  is 36  ft  high :  at 
AJl«leyRectoi7>a.pedunailaU,26yearspUiit*i,i«32ft.high;  and  &ses«ufl6ra,of  thesameage,  to 
39  ft  high,  with  a  trunks  ft  Sin.  in  circumference  at  8  ft  from  the  ground;  at  MerWate  It  a  mag- 
nificent forest  of  oaks,  many  of  which  have  trunks  60  ft  high,  and  of  nearly  the  same  diameter  at 
the  top  as  at  the  bottom.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Hagley,  is  a  noble  oak,  with  a  trunk  88  ft  9  in.  in 
circumference,  and  the  extent  of  the  branches  105  ft :  at  Croome,  4.  pedunculate  la  85  ft  high,  with 
a  trunk  19ft  in  circumference,  and  ahead  105ft  in  diameters  another  tree  has  a  head  114 ft  in 


ference  of  the  trunk  15  ft,  and  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft ;  at  Ackworth.  «?.  psduacuiau  la 
ISO  ft  high,  circumference  of  the  trunk  11  ft,  diameter  of  the  head  74  Its  at  Woodtfaorpe,  an  oak, 
supposed  to  be  1000  yean  old,  is  GO  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  43  ft,  and  of  the  head  66  ft, 
the  trunk  of  this  tree  is  a  mere  shell.  At  Hovingham  Hall,  the  King  Oak  is  91  ft  high ;  the.cjrcum- 
ference  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  is  84ft ;  and  at  38  ft,  whore  It  breaks  in  branches, 
18  ft  9  In,  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  71  ft  The  Queen  Oak  is  about  70  It  high,  and  24  ft  in  dr. 
cumfcrence  at  1  ft  from  the  ground :  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  94  ft  Both  are  sound  trees,  from 
850  to  300  yean  old.  In  Studley  Park,  in  this  county,  are  some  of  the  noblest  oaks  in  Europe,  pea. 
fectly  sound,  and  most  of  them  in  a  growing  state.  Hie  largest  of  these  (Q.  sessUlfldra)  to  118ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  33ft  6  in.  in  circumference  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  ana  80ft  at  6  ft  from  the 
ground:  and  a  head  96  ft  in  diameter.  (Seeyfc.  1585.  in  p.  1744.)  The  largest  &pedui>culaia  is  94  ft 
nigh,  with  a  trunk  28  ft  4  in.  in  circumference,  and  rising  81.lt  to  the  fork  i  another  Q.  pedunoiilala 
(•eejtg.  15BL  in  p.  1748.}  whUh  is  a  portrait  by  H.  W.  Jakes,  Esq.,  made,  along  with  those  of  abort 
twenty  other  trees  figured  in  this  work,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Lawrence),  Is  80  ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
84ft  Gin.  in  girt  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  and  22 ft  8 In.  at  the  smallest  part \  anda  head  91  ft  hi 
diameter.  There  are  many  other  fine  oaks  in  Studley  Park,  varying  from  80  ft  to  90ft  high,  with 
trunks  from  20  ft.  to  SO  ft  In  girt  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  from  90  It  to  40  It 

The  Britiak  Oak  At  Scotland.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  ah  oak,  in  Dauneny 
Park,  70  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  15  ft  6  in.  in  circumference,  diameter  of  the  bead  96  ft  i  another  oak, 
70  ft  high,  has  a  trunk  only  6  ft  5  in.  In  circumference,  but  carries  nearly  that  thickness  to  the 
height  of  30  ft  before  It  throws  out  branches.  At  Bamton  Hall  to  an  oak  80  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
11  ft  in  circumference,  and  a  head  88  ft  in  diameter :  the  trunk  is  sound,  and  without  branches  to 
the  height  of  80  ft;  but  the  head  is  stag-horned  and  much  decayed.  At  Hopetoon  House  is  a 
growing  tree,  75  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  lift  in  circumference.  At  Melville  Castle  Is  an  oak,  70  ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  18ft  in  girt  at  4 ft  from  the  ground,  and  ahead  90ft  In  diameter.  —  South  of 
Edinburgh.  In  Ayrshire,  at  Kilkerran.  it  is  50  ft  high  s  the  girt  of  the  trunk  Is  IS  ft  6  in.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  to  90ft  In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Yester,  to  an  oak  89ft  high,  with  a  trunk 
18  ft  In  girt,  and  a  head  70ft  In  diameter.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  BothweU  Castle,  is  an  oak  60ft 
high,  with  a  trunk  14  ft  in  circumference,  and  a  head  98  ft  in  diameter.  In  Roxburghshire,  at  Mlnto* 
are  several  oaks,  about  800  yean  old,  which  are  70ft  high;  the  girt  of  the  trunk  about  18  It,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  6311.  For  other  remarkable  trees  in  this  county,  set  p.  177V— North  of 
Edinburgh.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Flntray  House,  are  four  oaks,  with  trunks  varying  from  5  ft  6  in. 
to  5  ft  JO  In.  In  drcumftrence.  The  oak  does  not  ripen  its  acorns,  and  rarely  its  young  wood,  in 
this  county.  In  Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  is  an  oak  66  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  about  10  ft  la 
girt  and  a  head  66ft  In  diameter.  In  Cromarty,  at  Coul.  there  is  an  oak  168  yean  old,  which 
is  80  ft.  high  ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  12  ft,  and  diameter  of  the  head  60  ft  In  FUesbiret 
at  Danibrtotle  Park,  It  is  70  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  about  lift,  in  girt  and  40 ft  dear  of  branches) 
diameter  of  the  head  45  ft  At  Largs  is  an  oak  100  ft  high,  with  a  tiunlc  9  ft  6  in.  in  ctoaiBaference, 
and  35ft  clear  of  branches;  and  a  head  53  ft  in  diameter.  In  Forfarshire  there  to  an  oak,  on  the 
estate  of  Lord  Gray,  at  Gray  House,  which  was  68  ft  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  17  ft  6  in., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft.  when  it  was  measured,  in  June,  1836,  by  Mr.  Robertson,  His  Lord. 
shin1"  "  "  "         -------- 
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euttta,  and  to  in  great  health  and  vigour.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymoutb,  Is  a  growing  oak,  45  ft  high, 
with  a  trunk  14  ft  in  girt,  and  a  head  78ft  in  diameter.  The  tree  stands  in  the  park,  in  a  loamy 
soil  on  a  dry  subsoil,  and  to  about  100  yean  old.  In  Ross-shire,  at  Braban  Castle,  to  an  old  oak.  80  ft 
high,  with  a  long  straight  trunk  18  ft  in  circumference,  and  a  head  90  ft  In  diameter.  In  Stirling, 
shire,  at  Blair  Drummood,  to  a  growing  oak,  190  yean  old,  86  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  90  ft  in  the  bole, 
and.  14 ft.  in  circumference;  diameter  of  the  head  60 ft  There  are  many  fine  oaks  at  Blair  Drum, 
mond,  from  15  ft  to  50  ft.  in*  the  bole,  but  no  other  to  quite  so  much  in  circumference.  In  Callander 
park,  Q.  sessiliflbra  to  50  ft  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  15  ft  6  in.,  and  diameter  of  the  head 
58  ft  In  Sutherland,  at  Donrobln  Castle,  to  an  oak  80  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  47  ft.,  and 
the  girt  of  the  trunk  about  11  ft.  . 

Tie  BrttiiM  Oak  in  Ireland.  Near  Dublin,  at  Cypress  Grove,  it  U  50  ft  high;  girt  of  the  trunk 
7  ft/and  the  diameter  of  the  bead  50  ft— South  of  Dublin.  In  the  county  of  Carlow,at  Oak  Park, 
the  seat  of  Colonel  Bruen,  to  an  oak  58  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  83  ft  In  gin,  and  a  bead  90  ft  In 
diameter;  also  another,  at  Garry  Hudon,  75ft  high,  diameter  of  the  bead  85ft,  and  cirt  of  the 
trunk  88  ft :  both  are  single  trees,  growing  in  a  loamy  soil.  At  Bonis  House  it  to  61ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  18  ft.  6  In.  in  girt,  and  a  head  83  It  in  diameter.  In  the  county  of  Cork,  at  Moor  Park,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Cashel,  Q.  pedunculate  to  76  ft  high,  girt  of  the  trunk  18ft,  and  diameter  of  the 
head  65  ft;  and  G.  sesslliftora  U96ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  84  ft  in  circumference,  and  a  head  85  ft  6  in. 
In  diameter.  In  King's  County,  at  Charteville  Forest,  it  to  110ft  high,  the  girt  of  the  trunk  18  ft, 
and  diameter  .of  the  head  188  ft  This  noble  tree  grows  on  the  lawn,  In  a  brown  loamy  soil  on  a 
calcareous  gravelly  subsoil :  it  is  a  young  tree  in  a  growing  state  Another  to  85  ft  high,  with  a 
clear  trunk  88  ft  high,  and  averaging  16ft.  in  drcumference :  diameter  of  the  head  108  ft.  At  88  ft 
from  the  ground,  the  tree.divldes  Into  11  large  arms,  which  rise  nearly  In  a  perpendicular  direction ; 
and  from  these  spring  135  smaller  arms,  or  branches,  some  of  which  droop  within  4  ft  of  the  ground. 
A  beautifully  spreading  oak,  in  the  same  forest,  to  only  56  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  16ft  in  circum- 
ference, and  a  head  115  ft  in  diameter.  This  tree  begins  to  throw  out  branches,  or  rather  large 
horixontal  limbs,  at  8  ft  from  the  ground,  terminating  in  a  kind  of  sugarloaf  head.  There  are  many 
other  fine  oaks  In  Charteville  Forest,  but  these  are  the  most  remarkable.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Mount  Juliet, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carrie*,  it  to  60  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  85  ft.  clear  of  branches,  but  only  7ft  In 
circumference.  —  North  of  Dublin.    In  the  county  of  Antrim,  at  Belvoir  Park,  near  Belfast,  stands 
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what  ii  probably  tba  Urgeat  oak  In  Ireland  ;  alnce  It  menaurea  *8(t  in  drenmlrretiw  at  6  ft.  IVnm  tru 
■num.  It  la  much  decayed,  nlhulol  much  of  lb  height  and  tout  Irranchea.  At  Shamed 
&etle,th»nmt  of  Earl  O'Neill,  ft  pedunculktalaoSIt  high,  with  ■  trunk  lift.  In  rm  mil  ft.  fro* 
the  ground,  and  a  head  B4  ft  ln^n,«fr;.ndairfmn^U«fthl(l..lSft.6iiLlnBlrt.;JD. 
the  head  90ft  in  diameter.  Both  gn>  young  Urn  In  ■  healthy  gro.li.>  Mtt;  lodS.  eeeatbjora 
In  particular,  In  tin  yean  18S5  and  IMS,  made  •  MM  growli  thfOU(houl  ill  brurgijee  «nw 
BIBrtDin.8in.  In  the  county  of  Down,  .1  Hilliborough  Ceatle,  It  la  70  (thigh,  with  a  tnaal 
o«^TM't-">drcumftrence,«idtlMiof6r»nclMitoOieTiei(titDfIsft  .;  it  Main,  It  U  80 It  barb 
with  ■  trunk  about  Wft.  In  circumference,  and  ■  hod  68  ft.  in  diameter.  In  FcnDfUA,  r 
FlotwrK*  Court,  It  la  70  It  high ;  girt  of  the  trunk  IS  ft.  and  duouctn  or  the  band  80  ft.  :  * 
CUe  Coote,  >  young  oak  ll  MIL  high,  with  ■  Bunk  19  ft.  Sin.  In  girt.  It  la  ■ 
another,  much  ihattered  by  lightning,  Ti  SOIL  high,  with  a  trunk  10ft.  Sin.  In  tm 
Louth,  at  Dundalk.ii  an  oak  60ft.  high;  circumference  of  thetruna.at  i  *  ft™.h. 
Kjtti  rOltj  diameter  of  the  head  MIL  In  the  county  or  Slijre  the  o 
able  Cot  the  cloaeneM  and  Bnene*  of  the  grain  of  their  timber.  One  it  1 
wttb  a  trunk  about  T  ft,  In  circumference,  and  a  head7Sft.  In  diameter.  ... 
ham  Hall,  the  leat  of  the  Earl  or  Longford,  0.   ptdunculMa  la  80ft.    high,  wi 

a  health*  and  growing  itate.  It  about  96  yean  old. 

TV  Briliik  Oai  m  Ferriga  Camtrlti.    In  Fiance,  at  Toulon,  In  the  Botanic  Gai 
planted,  it  it  80  ft.  high,  the  girt  of  the  trunk  ISA     In  Brittany,  at  Barrel,  on  tr 
VUmqrrn,  3  yean  planted,  H  la  IS  ft.   high.     In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Aoranehei, 
40  lean    planted,  ll  39ft.    high  :  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  git.,  and  the  dl 
beadtSft.     In  Saxony,  at  WoAi'      a  BiMilirolla,  330  J  earl  old,  it  70  ft.  nigh,  with 
eareumrerenee.    In  the  QrantunuchT  of  Naiaau, 
■ear    Weiebaden,  It    a  tot    remarkable  ween. 
Ing  oak,  of  which  we  hare  been  fumiahed  with 
a Tiketch  (from  which  our  Jig.  16%  la  reduced], 
by  tha  Honourable  Hn.  wrtghtaon,  of  Wim. 
worth  Hall,  near  Doncaater,  daughter  of  Lord 
Waiilngham  :  —  "  It  ii  a  large  handiome  tree, 
the  great  peculiarltj  of  which  la,  that  ell  the  lower 
tranche!  are  rery  long,  alender,  and  penduloua.    ■ 
raon  llkethoaeofaweeplngblrch  than  ofoakaln   \ 
general.     It  la  a  aolltarj  tree,  with  no  other  oaki  * 
near  It:  and  it  Hanoi  on  grgH  by  the  llae  of  the 
road.     There  ii  ale-end  attached  tolhe  tree,  that 
two  Iwen,  while  taking  abetter  under  It,  were 
■truck  by  lightning,  and   that  the  tree  har  wept    I 
ererelnce."  In  Ba.aria.at  Munich,  in  theEngliih  - 
Oardan,  WO  •ran  old,  it  H  40ft,  high,  eircum.  ". 
ferenceof  the  trunk  7  ft.  Sin.,  and  diameter  of  the 
bead  40ft;  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  another  (8. 

CncuUkta),  84  yean   old,   ll  40ft.   high,   and 
girt  of  the  trunk  £4  In.  ;   and  0.  leullinora, 
alK  84  yean  old,  Up  18ft  high,  and  the  clrcumfer 
Vienna,  at  BrUck  on  the  Leylha,  160  jean  old,  it  ii 
and  a  bead  80ft.  In  diameter.     In  fniuia.  at  Berti 
high,  with  a  trunk  li  ft.  In  circumference,  and  a  hi 

the  Botanic  Garden,  it  la  56  ft  high;  ;th*  drcumfen_ _ _  

the  head  .16  ft.  In  Huatii,  In  the  Government  Girden  at  Odeaia,  II  rean  planted,  0.  eeattl 
Hit  high,  and  the  girt  Of  the  trunk  15)11.  ;  and  ft  peduncurabl  (a  17  ft.  high,  girt  of  Ih 
It  In.  Tn  Italy,  In  Lombardy,  at  Morua,  50  jean  old,  0.  eearillBdri  iaSSft.  high,  the  clroin 
of  the  trunk  7  ft,,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  44ft;  and  ft  neaunctllaU  ia  60  ft  Mtt.  aV 

Commercial  Statutist.  Acorns,  in  London,  are  from  it.  6rf.  to  St.  6d.  per 
bushel.  Plants  (two-jeare-old  seedlings),  10j.  per  thousand;  transplanted, 
and  from  a  ft.  to  3  ft.  hiuh,  40».  per  thousand.  At  Boll  wyller,  acoms  of  the 
species  are  from  2  to  3  francs  per  bushel ;  and  plants  of  the  varieties  are  from 
1  franc  to  3  francs  each.   At  Hew  York  plants  are  50  cents  each, 

pyre-na'ic*   Wilid.     The  Pyreuean  Oat. 

1  N.  Cu  Ham .,  7  .  p  170  ;hm-t  Cvcl.,  No.  71 

bo,  E  P-,S7L;  ft  nigra  note  aier-Lmtt.,  Ml.  J  0.  Toga  Boac 


0.67.  ;N.  DuHam.,7  p  179  ;  Heea'i  Cacl,  No. 
~"  :  0.  nigra  Tawftllw./.w 

u  ChVne^tT  tandl!  S. 
urjtg.  1SS6. 


.,  Leaves  oblong,  pinnatifid,  stalked ;  downy  beneath ;  some- 

what heart-shaped  and  unequal  at  the  base;  lobes  obtuse,  slightly  toothed. 
Fruit  stalked.  (WW.)  Alow  tree,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Introduced 
in  1822.  This  species  forms  a  smaller  tree  than  Q.  petlunculkta  or  Q. 
s es sili flora ;  from  both  of  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  roots,  which  run 
chiefly  near  the  surface,  and  throw  up  suckers.  The  trunk  seldom  attaina 
a  greater  circumference  than  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  The  bark  is  dark-coloured 
and  chapped.  The  leaves  are  petiolated ;  and  the  acoms  are  borne  on 
short  peduncles,  generally  two  together.  The  tree  is  readily  known,  from 
its  infancy  upwards,  from  every  other  oak,  in  spring,  by  the  dense  covering 
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of  woolly  down  that  is  spread  over  its  young  leaves, 
which,  on  their  first  appearance  (in  the  climate 
of  London,  three  weeks  later  than  those  of  the , 
common  oak),  are  of  a  reddish  tinge.  The  tree  is 
found,  in  France,  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  west,  as  far  as  Nantes,  almost 
always  on  poor  sandy  soil.  In  the  Landes,  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  chene  noir,  tauzio,  or 
tauza.  At  Angers,  and  at  Nantes,  it  is  called 
chene  doux ;  at  Moris,  chene  brosse ;  and  among  . 
the  nurserymen  in  these  countries,  chene  Angou-g 
mois.  The  Basques  call  it  amenza,  or  ametca.  _ 
Bosc  says  that  there  is  a  plantation  of  it  in  the  * 
Park  of Daumont,  at  the  back  of  the  Forest  of  Mont- 
morency, some  of  the  trees  in  which  ripen  acorns 

annually ;  and  that  he  had  sown  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  government 
nurseries  at  Versailles.  Becondat,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
bring  this  species  of  oak  into  notice,  considers  it  as  the  true  Quercua  Sd- 
burof  the  ancients,  as  already  noticed,  p.  1722.  He  says  that  this  oak grows 
well  in  the  poorest  soil,  in  which  its  roots  extend  close  under  the  surface  to 
a  great  distance,  here  and  there  throwing  up  suckers.  The  wood  is  of  great 
hardness,  toughness,  and  durability;  and  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  construction 
of  wine  casks.  Bosc  adds  that  the  wood  weighs  60  lb.  per  cubic  foot, 
■nd  that  it  is  very  apt  to  warp ;  but  that  the  bark  furnishes  the  best  of  all  tar. 
In  the  Journal et Hut.  Nat.,  torn.  it.  pi.  32„  he  has  figured  agall  fly  (DiplAle- 
pis  umbraculus  Otic.,  Cynips  ouercflls  tqjse  Fab.),  and  the  gall  produced  by  it, 
peculiar  to  this  tree.   The  gall  (jig.  !6!*7.)  is  spheroidal,  fungous  within,  and 


almost  ligneous  without;  smooth,  but  crowned  with  from  8  to  12  tubercles, 
separated  by  indentations.  The  gall  fly  resembles  the  Cy'nips  glechouue 
Lin. ;  but  differs  from  that  species  in  having  the  abdomen  as  downy  as  the 
thorax.  In  the  Xotteeau  Diet.  iPAgric.,  it  is  said  that,  in  the  Landes,  the 
acorns  of  the  Q.  Tauan  are  much  more  sought  after  for  feeding  swine,  than 
those  of  Q.  sessilifldra  or  Q,  pedunculate.  The  young  shoots  of  Q.  pyre- 
naica  are  more  flexible  than  those  of  Q .  sessilinora  and  Q.  pedunculata,  and, 
consequently,  make  better  hoops.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  much 
more  bitter  than  those  of  the  other  species,  and  are  often  rejected  by  cows. 
Ill 
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and  sheep;  while  those  of  the  common  species,  In  the  same  pasture,  are 
eaten.  The  wood  makes  excellent  fuel.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  which,  in  spring,  when  their  leaves  are  expending, 
are  of  very  great  beauty  and  singularity;  and  the  species,  on  that  account, 
well  deserves  culture  as  an  ornamental  tree.  There  are  some  small  trees, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  ft.  or  B  ft.  high.  In  France,  in 
Brittany,  at  Barres,  8  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high.  In  Germany,  at 
Briick  on  the  Ley  .ha,  near  Vienna,  15  years  from  the  acorn,  it  is  6  ft.  nigh. 
In  Italy,  at  Monza,  16  years  planted,  it  is  14  ft.  high.  There  are  some 
plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  and,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Kensington  Nur- 
sery for  1834,  seedling  plants  are  marked  at  50i.  per  thousand.  At  present 
we  are  not  aware  of  plants  being  in  any  nursery,  except  a  few  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's;  but  acorns  may  be  had  from  Paris  or  Bourdeaux  in  abundance; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  species  of  the  genus  more  deserving  of  culture,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  spring  foliage. 
Vonctie i.  In  the  Xonoeau  Du  Himel  three  are  mentioned :  —  1.  With  large 
acorns,  on  peduncles,  axillary  and  terminal ;  2.  With  axillary  acorns  of  a 
middle  size ;  and,  3.  With  small  acorns,  on  long  racemes.  Deevaux,  in  the 
Journal  de  Botanique  for  1906,  mentions  Q.  Tauxm  laciniata,  having  jagged 
leaves;  and  Q.  T.  digitala,  having  digitate  leaves.  Bosc  speaks  of  a  dried 
specimen  in  his  poowemaoo,  which  he  thinks  may  belong  to  the  true  chene 
Angoumoia;  which,  he  says,  is  often  confounded  with  Q.  Ta&zm  and  Q. 
Cerris.  To  this  specimen  he  has  given  the  name  of  Q.  Lfgeris,  or  chene 
lifcerien.  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  there  is  an  oak 
which  was  received  from  M.  Schamtnes  of  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  under  the 
name  of  Q.  conferta,  which  appears  to  belong  to  Q.  pyrentuca;  but,  not 
having  seen  the  fruit,  we  cannot  be  quite  certain  of  this. 

T  4-  d.  APHTHA  Lam.    The  Apennine  Oak. 

JaVadWaeffaa.    L™.  Diet  EocrcL,  1.  D.7SS.J  N.  Du  H  tnv, 

7.  p.  ITT.  i  Bw  Htm.  iu  let  Cbenet. 
fcaaioa— ,    u,  cguakmerttt  An. ;  Chtae  b  tonal,  Ft. 
m*r3mt*-    N.DuHun.,7.LS3.i  and  our  jfe.  1688. 
Sfte.  Oar.,tc  I^Ycaoial-oolcng,  Routed,  ihii«t*d,pu.  ' 

bwot  bmnih,  bordered  with  oMuie  lotee,  nKibit  , 

(Lam}  '  The  kaaea  am  exceediliKlr  wooUj  beoaatb  ;  Ule 

Instil,   natns  Jmi  not  aEatn iSh  tbe,  te 

— ^atbeUieiebiof  »n.    ■—  ■■■" ' 

•I,  11  to  intermediate  In 


and  Q.  peduocuHua.    Bote  u^i  it  ii  very  distinct  from  G. 

fHnd  It  In'ibaBdann,  ha  am,  oo  the  BamMaau  Id  Uw 
■alSMiontMOi  fa"  Ljana  ;  aui  it  ii  aim  Indlrenou  to  tlalj 
•ad  to  tha  LeranL  It  la  alwaji  found  la  drr  plaora,  on 
■andv  or  itonj  Uriah  There  are  plant*  Id  Parti  and  ai 
VertaUlw,  aiiil  lu  ft*  Bola  da  Boulogne.  Tbenuoeiilo 
Britieh  catalogue* ;  bat  norw  ki  jiren  (or  IMtatnidncaon, 

1  mriALdtaabUeaTba'aMaliied  through  It.  VUstarln l<u3! 

bef-ii  of  'Dull  Hat,  It  -ouU  ipaor  to  I*  *  matt  dtairable 

ana  ft*  >  anuuiuau  garden,  or  to  repreteat  toe  European       .**>•*  IDon 

oMoknaTUMaaDua  Oucn.-m  to  a  miniature  arboretum. 

Hft  Fbculus   L,     The  Esculus,  or  ItaSa*,  Oak. 
Wgygt    Un.8p.Pi,  1411.,  Vfilax,  No.  SJ.J  Alt.,  No.  s*  i  K.  Du  Htan.,7.  p.  178.  j  Bee.-. 
dMUOHHa.    FMsua  Paruhia,  aH  eftosm,  DtiecM.  Wit.,  5.;  Cblnaanc,  Fr. 
OrrtnHm    hgo  taco,  rood.    Tbc  flailus  of  Ibe  cLaadia  It  bj anH  taken  nr  tbabeecn  Met  bat 
<be  O  JTt^u  orUiinciu  u  now  ntUered  to  be  the  Mi*ao*  of  TbeepbraeDu,  which  be  iqml; 
EagraMagt.    Our  fat.  Ififla  and  1700.;  and  fteplatonrthi*  nee  inoor  but  Vahaaa. 
Spec.  Char^  $c.      Leaves  ovate-oblong,  shuiated,  smooth ;  paler  beneath  ; 

segments  bhintish,  somewhat  angular  at  the  base.      Fruit  nearly  sessile. 

Calyx  scaty,  hemispherical.  (SmM.'f     A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe; 

rrom  20  ft.  to  30  ft  high.     Cultivated  by  Miller,  in  1738;  and  flowering  hi 

Hay.    Acorns  tune  been  produced  on  the  trees  of  Q.  ifsculus  in  the  Hot- 
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ticultural  Society's  Garden.     "  Bo  little  attention," 

rays  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  "  has  been  paid  to  this  species 

by  botanical  writers,  that  we  am  find  no  certain  de- 
scription or  figure  of  it,  except  in  DaJecbamp'ti  IBit. 

Plant.  We  even  doubt  whether  the  plant  intended 

in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hortut  JCeweiuu  be  the  true 

one;  jet  this  seems  what  Willdenow  describee  aa 

such.     What  Linnania  briefly  describes,  in  his  Man- 

*»«n(496. ), under  the  name  of  -fi'uculus,  seems  to  be 

Q.  Cerria ;  with  which  latter  the  description  copied 

by  Willdenow,  and  the  specific  character  extracted 

therefrom,  well  agree;  but  not  at  ull  with  die  original   , 

and  authentic  specimen  of  Q  .Gsculus  in  the  I.in- 

naain  herbarium. (Heci't  Cycl.)    Sir  James  next  describes  the  Linnaean  ape* 

camera ;  and  his  descriptions  agree  remarkably  well  with  the  trees  bearing 

this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden :  —  "  The  branches  angular, 

furrowed,  and  smooth.  Leaves  scattered, aggre- 
gate at  the  top  from  3  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and 

lib),  at  moat  in  breadth.    Footstalks  nearly 

I'm.  long;  destitute  of  the  long,  linear,  tufted, 

atipnlaceous  scales,  or  ramenta,  found  in  Q. 

Cerris,  Q.  JB'gOofe,  and  Q.  austrlaca.    Young 

acorns  axillary,  nearly  sessile,  solitary,  or  in 

pairs;  the  cop  scaly;  the  size  of  small  peas.  i 

Dalechasip  represents  the  full-grown  acoma  as    ; 

about  1  in.  long,  embraced  by  a  hemispherical   ' 

•caly  cup,  about  one  third  that  length.    He  g 

says  that  they  are  sweet  and  eatable ;  and  that 

they  are  brought  to  table  roasted  by  the  Spa* 

wards,  as  well  as  by  the  rustic  Italians ;  but 

that  they  arc  sometimes  found  to  affect  the 

head  like  darnel."  (Ibid.)    It  ia  singular,  that  « 

very  little  is  known  respecting  this  tree  even  in 

France.    Boec  says  that  it  is  cultivated  in  the  S 

garden  of  the  Museum ;  but  that,  as  far  as  he 

knew,  it  had  never  produced  fruit    The  tree  t 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  Q 

is  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  has  produced  fruit 

three  or  four  seasons.    The  tree  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  has  also,  we 

believe,  produced  fruit.     Figt.  1699.  and  1700.  are  sprigs  taken  from  the 

tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,    Plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, are  3f .  6d.  each, 
FdnraVi.    The  leaves  of  this  species  vary  considerably  (see jig.  1701. ,  all  of 

which    grew    on 

the  same  tree); 

and,   if  it  were . 

desirable,  several  \ 

varieties  might  be 

selected  from  a 

bed  of  seedlings, 

and  continued  by 

wafting.    There ia*tree  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  with  decidedly  pendulous 

shoots,  which,  being  a  free  grower,  forms  a  very  ornamental  object, 
sa-awa*.  intkaanTumiif  IsaMta*  at  Buna  H-asaK*^  &!•■»■  ttedassMar  ortha  has! 
HB-.«ud  otltn  Ounkllln.  In  HWIIirMilM.  MTimI>m .  t  1i  tfl ft  faf>- 1  'H  il.Mlnrrfl.il  Hill 
S3  ft.,  ud  cur  ibe  trunk  13  in*  la .  Inline,  In  las  GUturrin  BsSjala  Marias,  SS  nan  asanas.  U  1» 
soft,  blabi  a*  faumtw  of  mc  hwd  is  ft.,  udof  Um  trunk  l  ft.  in  jasaasai  *  BMaS  5  lata 
L-jtta.,  M  rmn  phntaja,  li  h  H  B.  htajta  i  Um  aHBBHSI  of  u»  hs-d  lfiiV  "dor  to.  trunk  Bin. 
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}  ii,    Cerris.     Mossy-cuppa!,  or  Turkey,  Oaks, 
Sect.  Char.     Leaves  lobed  and  sin  uated,  or  dentated ;  more  or  less  , 

in  some  varieties,  subevergreen,  or  evergreen ;  always  dying  off  of  a  dirty 
white,  or  paper  brown ;  never  with  any  tinge  of  red  or  yellow.  Buds 
furnished  with  linear  stipules.  Fructification  generally  biennial.  Cups 
echinate,  ramentaceous,  or  scaly,  squarrose. 

3  6.  0.  Cs'khis  L.     The  bitter,  or  mouy-empped,  Oak. 
MattfcaM*.    Lin,  So.  FL,  WIS.-.  Wind.,  No.  75..  B.UMiuchl,  p.  ML ;  ail,  Nat8.yiM.tm 
"■-    i  p.  IK;  Hm'i  CM,  No.  83. 

fl.  crlnlti  .  ud  £,  Im'IM,  LP.  718.:  a  //mliphltr'oi  An.  In  Bon.  Pti  0. 
•a,  at.  AwA.  «.,  «0-i  ft  ttnU  Ftlnfc,  kc.  Lot.  lam,  *.  lift,  Dad.  rrwml .,  SSI., 
m.,  13*5.;  Ctnu  JDafcc*.  tfo*.,  toI  1.  p.  6.  ;  IhoTutfcey  Oak;  the  Int.  or  WiirnM, 
'--  " — 'm,  Chen*  cherelil,  ChSnedo  Bourgogns,  Fr.  ;  Buigunducho  Eichc,  Cai-aidH, 

Hh  urine  ■ppetUtkHL  HaUpbkrot  wm  applied  bi 
t  It  nur  <«  derlMd  ton  tato.  enough,  md  nfafl'u,  b 
inthctark.     The  Iron  Oak  lUudn  lo  the  weight  of 

Mlkof  idui,  from  the  Dutch  worti,  irori  ■  will;  nd  HkorM,  to 

Eafr»*V*    N.D11  Ham.,  7.  t.57.|  otBJtj.  170S.  j  ud  the  plita  of  UY 

8pec.Char.,$c.  Leaves  on  very  short  stalks, 
oblong,  deeply  and  unequally  pinnarifid  ; 
hairy  beneath;  lobes  lanceolate,  acute, 
somewhat  angular.  Stipules  longer  than 
the  footstalks.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  hemi- 
spherical, bristly.  (Snath.)   A  tree  attain  - 


ii  itish  oak, 

but  of  much  more  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth.  A  native  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Austria,  and  the  Levant.  Introduced 
into  Britain  in  1735,  and  not  uncommon 
iii  plantations.     It  flowers  in  April,  and 

ripens  its  acorns.  In  the  climate  of  London,  in  October  of  the  second  year, 
'ie  autumn  of  the  first  year. 


Varietiei.  There  is  a  great  tendency  in  this  species  to  sport ;  so  that  many 
varieties  may  be  selected  from  every  bed  of  seedlings.  It  also  appears  to 
hybridise  with  facility,  especially  with  Q.  Siiber ;  and  from  this  cross  the 
numerous  nee  of  varieties  known  as  the  Lucombe,  or  Exeter,  oaks  have 
been  raised.  There  are  also  some  varieties  of  0.  Cerris  which  appear  to 
owe  their  origin  to  geographical  circumstances ;  such  as  Q.  C.  austrhtca, 
and  Q.  C.  crinita.  The  varieties  cultivated  in  British  nurseries  nay,  for 
practical  purposes,  be  arranged  as  deciduous,  sabevergreen,  and  evergreen.  - 
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•  Foliage  decidaout. 
a.  Leuva  pBinatifid  or  imitated.    Cupi  of  the  Acortu  motty. 
!  X  Q.  C.    I  pulgaru,   Q.  C.  frondosa   Mill. 

,  ifei.,  ed.  5.  (see  Jig.  1702.,  and  the 

,  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume), 

.  has  the  leaves  pinnatifidly  sinuated,  and 
the  cups  covered  with  soft  moss.     Of 
this  variety  there  is  an  endless  number  ^ 
.  of  sub-varieties.     Fig.llQi.  may  be  con-  3 

sideredaa  the  normal  form: Jig.  1704.    \ 
has  the  leaves  more  deeply- sinuated: 
Jig.  1703.  is  from  a  specimen  of  great 

*  beauty,  sent  us  by  Thomas  Brooks, 
,  Esq.,  of  Flit  wick  House :  and  fig.  1705., 
■  copied  from  the  figure  given  in  Olivier's 
'  Travel/,  is  the  Q.  crimta  var.  i,  Lam. 

Diet.,  L  p.  718.,  Smith   in   Beef*  Cr/e/.,  So.  82.;  Q.  Tourneforti' 
1  Willd.,  No.  7*.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  vii.  p.  183.;  Q.  orientalU  latifolia,  Ac, 

Tout*.  Cor.,  4ft,  Vot/.,n.  p.  172.;  Q.«rris  Oib.   Voy.,i,  p.  821., 

Eng.  ed.,  ii.  p.  S.  and  t.  12.;  and  Q.  Hn\i- 

phke'os  Bote  Mem.  iter  let  Chine*.     This 

oak  was  originally  gathered  by  Tournefort 

in  valleys  and  plains  near  Tocat,  in  Armenia. 

Olivier  says  it  is  met  with  throughout  great 

part  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.     The  timber 
.  is  brought  to  the  arsenal  of  Constantinople 

}  from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 

.  and  is  commonly  employed  in  ship-build- 

V  ing,  and  also  for  the  framework  of  nouses.  *5 

L  The  tree'grows  to  a  considerable  height,  and 

*  furnishes  excellent  wood.  In  British  plant- 
ations, it  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  forms 
in  which  the  species  rises  from  seed.  From 

>  the  acorns  of  any  one  of  these  subvarieties,  all  the  others,  and  many 

more,  will  seldom  (ail  to  be  produced  in  the  same  seed-bed,  and, 
indeed,   sometimes   on   the  1705 

same  tree,  or  even  on  the 

I  same  twig.   J%.  1706.  shows      s_ 

*  portraits    of   three    leaves,  SljL 
taken  from  ■  specimen  of  r^X/Li 
Q.  C6rm  vulgaris,  gathered  ^ZX'ii 
in  the  arboretum  at  Milford,  sPX'A 

[  in  1835,  and  there  errone-     \j^7 

|  ously  named  Q.  lusitinica.      ^^\ 

(We  have  observed  a  similar 
diversity  of  appearance  in  the  leaves  of  an  old  tree  of  0-  Cerris  b 
the  grounds  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
I  1   Q.  C.  2  pnufuibNeill  in  Lauder's  Oilpin,  vol.i.  p.  73.    The  pendulous, 

or  weeping,  Turkey  Oak.  — There  is  a  specimen  of  this  variety 
in  the  experimental  garden  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
which  was  procured  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Amsterdam ;  but  the 
»  handsomest  tree  of  the  kind  in  Britain,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  is  pro  - 

*  bablythat  at  Hackwood  Park,  from  a  specimen  of  which  Jig.  1707. 
t  wastaken.  This  tree,  which  was  planted  in  1800,  was.in  1836,  nearly 
t  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  9  in., 
«  which,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  2  ft.  9}  in.  in  circumference. 

*  The  branches  not  only  droop  to  the  ground,  but,  after  touching  it, 
I  they  creep  along  the  surface  to  some  distance,  like  those  of  Sophora 
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iaj>6nlcapendula.  The  large 
branch  is  about  17  ft.  in  lengl 
to  where  it  touch™  tt 
ground,  and  it  extends  aboi 
1ft.  or  5  ft.  more  along  i 
Burfiice.  This  variety  seen 
remarkably  distinct,  and  we 

wr ices  acorns,  some  i 


u  by  Lad;  Bol 

lave  distribute 


1  Q.  C.  Hvariegata  Lodd.  Cai 
ed.  1836,  only  differs  fro 
the  ajiecies  in  having  the  leav< 
variegated. 

b.  Lcaeei  dentate.  Cujh  vfthe  Acona  briitly. 
T  Q.  C.  4  atutriaca ;  Q.  aiintriacn  WW.,  No.  76.,  K.  Du  fl™.,  vn.  p.  183., 
Jtwi*f  £>ct,  So.  84.J  Q.  «nis  But  Sy*.,  580.  a  and  0.  Bo.  2&; 
y.  crinita  y  Cerria  £*«.,  Z™.  Oct.,  i.  p.  718.;  y.  calyce  bispido, 
Ac,aa*.  Pm.,420.;  Cerrus  CTw.  flirt.,  i.  p. 80.;  Cerri iininoria  ri- 
mulus  cum  flore  Get.  Emac.,  1346,  with  Clusius's  figure;  Cerria 
Pltoii  minore  glaude  Lob.  Ic,  ii.  p.  156.,  Ger.  Ewac.,  1345.;  JS'gUops 
minore  glaude  Dod.  PempL,  831.;  HaUphkeNM,  Cerrus  fce*HUna 
Daiech,  flirt.,  L  p.  7. ;  our/Sg.  1708. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our 


last  Volume.  —  Leaves  on  longish  stalks,  ovate-oblong,  slightly,  t 
copiously,  sinuated;  downy  and  hoary  beneath ;  lobes  short,  ova 


ap.  ct.  coaYLA'cE*:.     que'rcus.  1849 

acute,  entire.    Stipules  shorter  than  the  footstalks.    Calyx  of  the 
fruit  hemispherical,  bristly.  (Smith.)  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes  that 
this  tree  is  "  generally  mistaken  for  Q,  Cerris,  from  which  nothing  can 
be  more  certainly  distinct;"  we  admit  their  distinctness,  but  do  one 
who  has  seen  the  two  trees  together  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  can,  we  think,  doubt  their  being  only  different  forms  of  the 
same  species.     Tins  variety  is  a  native  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Carniola, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  stony  mountainous 
places.      It  forms  the  common  oak  of  the  indigenous  woods  in 
the  neighbourhood   of  Vienna,  where  it  is  considered  by  H.  Ro- 
senthal, an  excellent  practical  botanist,  as  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  Q.  6'enis.     The  tree  from  which  bur  portrait  is  taken 
is  in  the  arboretum  of  die  London  Horticultural  Society.    In  the 
University  Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna  there  is  a  tree,  60  years  planted, 
which  is  40  ft.  high. 
*   Q.  C.  5  cdna  major ;  Q.  cana  major 
Lodd.Cat.,ed.lti36(jjgAm9.),lhe 
hoary-leaved  bilter.orTur'  c>, Oak;  ■ 
resembles  Q.  austriaca  in  the  form 
of  its  leaves;  but  they  are  much 
more  downy  beneath.    There  is  a 
vigorous-growing  handsome  tree  of 
this   variety  in   the   arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1838, 
was   35  ft.  high.     The  n  '  ' 


(hoary)  was  originally  given 

variety  in  the  Hammers 

i,  but  whence  the 


imersmith  Nur- 


tained  is  uncertain. 

t  Q.  C.  8  edna  »aW,  Q.  cana  minor  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  resembles  the 
preceding  kind,  but  has  narrower  leaves.  There  is  a  tree  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  25  ft.  high. 

1Q.C.7  Signal i  Q.  Signal  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.  The  Ragnal  Oak. 
—  This  variety  has  rather  narrower  and  more  deeply  cut  leaves 
than  Q.C.  cans  major;  but, in  other  respects,  scarcely  differs  from 
that  variety.  It  is  a  tree  of  remarkably  vigorous  growth ;  but  we 
have  only  seen  one  plant,  which  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  Miller  mentions  a  large  tree  of  this  variety  growing  at 
Ragnal,  near  Tuifurd,  in  Nottinghamshire,  "  which  makes  a 


elegant e 


It  produces  acorns,  some  years,  in  great  plenty;  but,  unless  the 
autumns  prove  favourable,  they  do  not  ripen  so  as  to  grow.'*  (Mill. 
Diet.,  ed.  3.,  App.,  No.  12.)  We  have  written  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  Nottinghamshire  respecting  the  Ragnal  Oak;  and  we  find 
that  the  tree  was  cut  down  upwards  of  SO  years  ago,  but  what  be- 
came of  the  timber  is  unknown.  There  are  trees  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Ragnal  oak  in  the  plantations  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  of  which 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  kindly  sent  us  specimens ; 
but,  as  the  plants  have  probably  been  seedlings,  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  foliage  from  the  tree  bearing  the  same  name  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's.  There  was  a  tree  of  the  Ragnal  oak  for  many  years  in 
the  Fulham  Nursery;  but  the  late  Mr.  Whitley,  a  very  short  time 
before  his  death  in  1835,  told  Mr.  Osborne,  run.,  that  it  had  died  a 
few  years  before.  Judging  from  the  trees  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  <i-  C.  cana  major  and  minor,  and 
Q.  C.  Ragnal,  are  merely  slight  variations  of  the  same  form.  They 
all  diner,  however,  from  the  Fulham  oak,  and  from  what  b  called 
the  old  Lucombe  oak,  in  not  being  in  the  slightest  degree  sub- 
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evergreen ;  though  the  leaves,  after  withering,  generally  remain  on 
the  tree  through  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  However  slight  the 
difference  may  be  between  these  subvarietiea,  those  who  collect 
oaks  cannot  do  wrong  in  procuring  plants  of  each  of  them ;  all  of 
them  forming  trees  of  free  growth,  and  of  very  great  beauty,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  speimens  referred  to  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddigea. 

**  Foliage  subevergreen.    Leaves  dentate.    Acorns  with  bristly  Cup*. 

The  leaves  remain  on  the  tree  through  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  retain- 
ing their  vitality  and  greenness.  In  mild  winters,  the  leaves  do 
not  begin  to  drop  till  March  or  April ;  and  even  in  severe  winters, 
a  part  of  them,  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  tree,  continue  green  till 
near  the  end  of  that  month. 

1  Q.  C.  8  Julhamensis;  Q.  C,  dentate  Wats.  Bend.  Brit.,  t  93.;  Q.  C. 
h/brida  var.  dentate  Swt.  The  Fulham  Oak.  See  Jig.  1710.,  and 
the  plates  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume.  — 
Leaves  alternate,  ovate-elliptic,  largely  dentated; 
the  dents  obtuse-angular,  their  sides  excurved,  and 
their  vertices  shortly  mucronate.  (Wats.)  This 
is  a  fine  broad-leaved  subevergreen  variety,  of 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  specimen  in  the  Ful- 
ham Nursery.  The  plates  of  the  Fulham  oak  in  our 
last  Volume  are  portraits  of  this  tree ;  the  one 
taken  in  November,  1836,  and  the  other  on  May 
].  1837.  It  is  75 ft. high;  the  diameter  of  the 
space  covered  by  the  branches  54  ft.,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
3  ft.  10  in.  There  is  a  tree  of  the  same  variety 
at  Mamhead,  near  Exeter,  planted  by  Mr.  Lu- 
combe  (the  originator  of  the  Lucombe  oak,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  Pince  of  the 
Exeter  Nursery),  when  he  was  gardener  at  Mam-  ^  **  *° 

head,  which  is  80  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4»  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  128.)  There  is  a 
great  similarity  between  the  foliage  of  this  tree  and  that  of  the  Pol- 
ham  oak,  as  will  be  seen  by  fig.  1711.;  in  which  the  right-hand 
figure  is  a  fac-simile  outline,  of  the  natural  size,  of  a  leaf  of  the  Fulham 
oak ;  and  the  left-hand  figure  is  the  outline  of  a  leaf  of  the  Exeter,  or 
old  Lucombe,  oak,  also  of  the  natural  size.  But,  however  alike  the 
trees  may  be  in  foliage,  they  are  very  different  in  their  habits  of 
growth ;  the  Fulham  oak  being  a  branching  tree,  with  a  round  bead, 
and  a  comparatively  smooth,  though  still  somewhat  corky, bark ;  and 
the  old  Lucombe  oak  growing  with  a  straight  erect  trunk,  regularly 
furnished  with  branches,  and  forming,  both  in  its  young  and  old 
states,  a  conical  spiry-topped  tree,  with  a  more  rough  and  corky  bark 
than  the  other.  In  the  Fulham  Nursery  there  is  a  full-grown  tree 
of  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  as  well  as  one  of  the  Fulham  oak,  of  both 
of  which  portraits  are  given  in  our  last  Volume,  which  strongly  dis- 
play the  characteristic  difference  between  the  two  trees.  fte  age 
and  origin  of  the  Fulham  oak  are  unknown;  but  Mr.  Smitbers,  an 
old  man  who  has  been  employed  in  the  Fulham  Nursery  from  his 
youth,  and  who  remembers  the  tree  above  45  years,  says  that 
it  always  went  by  the  name  of  the  Fulham  oak,  and  that  he  under- 
stood it  to  have  been  raised  there  from  seed.  We  have  examined 
the  tree  at  its  collar,  and  down  to  its  main  roots,  several  feet  under 
ground ;  and,  from  the  uniform  texture,  and  thick  corky  character 
of  the  bark,  we  feel  satisfied  that  it  is  not  a  grafted  tree.  In  fine 
seasons,  this  variety  produces  abundance  of  acorns,  from 'which  many 
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plants  have  been  raised.  These  plants,  though  they  have  the  leaves 
more  frequently  broad  and  dentate,  than  narrow  and  sinuate,  or 
pinnatifid,  yet  vary  so  exceedingly,  that  they  could  hardly  be  sold 
as  the  genuine  Fulham  oak.  Hence,  that  variety  can  only  be  pro- 
'  pagated  by  grafting ;  and  the  stock  ordinarily  used  is  the  common 
oak,  on  which  the  Fulham  oak  takes  as  freely  as  the  apple  does  on 
the  crab.  Messrs.  Osborne  have  lately  selected  a  seedling  with 
leaves  broader  and  less  dentate  than  usual ;  and  this  they  are  now 
propagating  under  the  name  of  Q.  C.  fulhamensis  latifolia.  We 
prefer  the  designation  of  Q.  C.  fulhamensis  to  Watson's  jpame  of 
Q.  C,  dentata;  because  the  latter  will  apply  equally  to  several 
varieties,  and  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Lucombe  oak  as  of  the  Ful- 
ham oak. 
*  Q.  C.  9  Lucombe&na. ;  Q.  Lucombeana  Swt. ;  Q.  exoniensis  Lodd.  Cat., 
ed.  1836.  The  Lucombe  Oak,  the  evergreen  Turkey  Oak,  the  Devon- 
shire Oak,  the  Exeter  Oak.  (Jig.  1714.,  and  Jigs.  1712,  1713.)  — 
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Cjafrna  r*nl  txumfctm,  in  .1.  detUmm  HJar,i**r  X*Mtr  SWwry. 

ThU  variety  is  subevergreen:  it  wu  raised  by  Lucombe,  nurseryman 
at  Exeter,  from  seeds  of  the  species,  sown  about  1 762.  The  acorn 
had  been  saved  from  a  tree  of  Mr.  Lucooibe's  own  growth ;  and, 
when  the  plants  came  up,  he  observed  one  amongst  them  that  kept 
its  leaves  on  throughout  the  winter,  to  which  he  paid  particular 
attention,  and  propagated  some  thousands  of  it  by  grafting.  In  an 
account  of  thin  variety  published  in  the  6Sd  volume  of  the  Plain- 
tophical  Trawafitioni,  dated  1772,  St  is  described  as  "  a  tree, 
growing  as  straight  and  handsome  as  a  fir,  with  evergreen  leaves, 
and  wood  in  hardness  and  strength  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
oaks.  It  makes  but  one  shoot  in  the  year,  viz.  in  May ;  but  this 
continues  growing  throughout  the  summer,  not  being  interrupted, 
about  midsummer,  by  the  pause  which  occurs  between  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  and  the  second  shoots,  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mon oak.  The  tree  grows  so  rapidly,  thai  the  original  specimen, 
at  7  years  old,  measured  21  ft.  high, and  lft.  Sin.  iu  circumference:  at  6 
years  old,  a  grafted  tree  wai  23  ft.  high;  and  a  tree  4  years  grafted  was 
left,  high."     The  shoots  are,  in  general,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  hi  length; 


<"oryi.a'cex.     guB'ftcus. 


Outran  Cetrfi  Ltambthna,  *i>  fvllfoHagr,  in  Mr  Eielrt  Mmcty. 

and  the  tree,  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  Somersetshire,  where 
great  numbers  of  it  have  been  planted,  attains  the  height  of  from  60  ft. 
to  80  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  from  30  to  40  years.  Hayes,  in  1 794,  found, 
by  on  accurate  measurement  of  a  Lucombe  oak,  made  in  the  27th 
year  of  its  growth  from  the  graft,  its  height  to  he  CO  ft.  :  its  trunk,  at 
4  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  I  ft.  G  J  in.  in  circumference ;  and,  at  the 
place  of  grafting,  6ft.  in  circumference.  The  "fairness"  of  the 
growth  of  this  tree,  he  says,  and  the  verdure  and  lone  continuance 
of  its  leaves,  are  sufficient  motives  to  induce  every  planter  to  wish 
for  some  plants  of  it  on  his  demesne:  "but  the  goodness  of  the 
timber  yet  remains  to  be  proved."  (Prac.  Treat.,  p.  179.,  note.) 
From  a  specimen  of  the  wood  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Pioce,  which  we  have 
compared  with  the  wood  of  the  British  oak,  and  also  of  the  Fulham 
oak,  it  appears  decidedly  closer-grained  and  heavier  than  that  of  either. 
On  writing  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nursery 
for  the  history  of  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  we  received  the  following  an- 
swer. We  may  premise  that  the  present  Mr.  Lucombe  is  in  his  85th 
year,  and  that  he  perfectly  recollects  his  father  raising  the  Lucombe 
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oak  having  doubtless  been  impregnated  by  the  farina  of  the  cork  tree. 
Mr.  Lucombc  first  noticed  it  about  75  yean  ago,  and  extensively 
propagated  and  sold  it  all  over  the  kingdom.  When  the  original 
tree  had  attained  20  yean'  growth,  and  was  about  3  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, Mr.  Lucomhe,  being  then  tar  advanced  in  yean,  had  it  cut 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  coffin  out  of  it.  He,  however, 
lived  so  much  longer  than  be  had  anticipated,  that  several  year?  be- 
fore his  death,  he  had  another  much  larger  and  older  tree  cut  down, 
sawn  into  planks,  and  carefully  deposited  under  his  bed,  in  readiness 
for  the  above  purpose;  and  inside  those  planks,  over  which  for  many 
years  he  had  reposed,  he  was  at  last  put  to  rest,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  102  years.  The  largest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  old  Lucomhe 
oak  now  existing  are  growing  at  Killerton,  the  beautiful  residence 
of  Sir  Thomas  D.  Aclnnd,  Bart.,  near  Exeter,  where,  in  1834,  a 
tree,  80  yean  planted,  was  73  ft.  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  5  in., 
and  of  the  head  62  ft.  At  Castle  Hill,  the  splendid  demesne  of  Ear! 
Fortescue,  near  South  Molton;  and  at  Uarclew,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  near  Falmouth,  in  Cornwall ;  are  other  very 
fine  trees  ■  one  at  the  latter  place,  in  1634,  70  years  planted, 
being  62  ft.  4  in.  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the 
head  40  ft.  The  old  Lucomhe  oak  differs  most  materially  from  the 
Fulham  oak;  more  especially  in  the  general  outline  of  the  tree,  and 
its  habit  of  growth,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketches. 
(lfy.1712.and  1713.).  Its  bark  is  also  much  more  corky  than  that  of 
the  Fulham  oak.  The  old  Lucomhe  oak  cannot  be  propagated,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  (being  strictly  a  hybrid},  from  acorns,  al- 
though these  are  produced  rather  freely  sometimes,  and  vegetate 
well ;  but  the  produce  differ*  entirely  from  the  parent ;  and  we  there- 
fore perpetuate  it  by  grafting  it  upon  stocks  of  the  Quercus  Cerris, 
to  which  it  freely  unites,  and  flourishes  amazingly;  frequently  mak- 
ing shoots  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  the  first  season  from  grafting. 
The  wood  is  of  a  close  texture,  and  beautiful  grain.  The  growth  of 
the  tree  is  rapid,  and  its  whole  appearance  extremely  beautiful. 
Sketch  No.  1.,  by  Mr.  Tucker  (fig.  1712.),  represents  the  old  Lu- 
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combe  oak  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  an  it  appears  in  its  deciduous 
state,  from  January  to  May ;  showing  faithfully  the  stately  erect 
growth  of  the  bole,  and  the  graceful  disposition  of  the  branches. 
This  tree  has  been  only  35  yeara  planted:   its  height  is  60ft.; 

the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  8  ft.  6  in., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  head  is  38  ft.  Sketch  No.  2.  (our  Jig.  1713.) 
represents  the  same  tree  in  full  foliage,  as  it  appears  from  May  to 
January.—  Robert  T,  Pince.     Exeter,  Aprils.  1837." 

Matiitlcx.  ttfil—MBI.  InthecnTiroMufLondoo.inthcFulhara  Virrferj.itli 
S3  ft.  t  in.  blah  i  at  Sroo,  it  ia  «6  ft.  Man,  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft  7  In.,  and  of  Hie  heed 
37fcJntneKlleEiHl  Nuraari.lt  la  45ri7  l.ljrb,  with,  trtfnk  5ft.  Sin.  In  girt— South  of  Lon- 
don. In  Cornwall,  it  Carriew.neerPenrjn.lttiNSft  hlKh.ttediametrTof  the  trunk  Sft, 
and  of  UK  head*  ft.  In  Deronehlre,  at  KlUra^.  80  >ea«  planted,  ltlr7Sfthl«ri,the 
dimeter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  In. .and  of  the  had  63  ft. ;  at  Bjitock  Park.  24  jean  planted. 
It  Ir  40ft.  hlahi  In  the  Eieter  Nurterj, SSrearr  planted,  it  li  60ft.  hied,  diameter  of  the 
lnink3ftGtu.,udofthehe>d<0n.    In  Dceeetahlre,al  Meiourrr'irrk.is  jean  planted, 

---------      -  - ^  -      ttti&ft,  ^  Saneiactanlie, 

butted,  It  i>  no  leer  thwi  OT  ft. 
r  thehead  SO  ft. :  at  NrtUe- 
r  the  trunk  Sft,  and  of  the 
8  ft.  10  in.  in  drcmnferenc*. 


■4atMi.HlJSJft.Ust. 

— ...  -JntUiujhuruhlre,  at  dum 

Park,  It  it  SOfl.  hiah,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lit  lOln.,  endthatpf  the  head  50  ft. 
In  Oxfordahrre,  In  the  OiFord  Botanic  Garden,  SO  jean  pUnted,  It  b  30  ft.  hleh.  In 
Norfolk,  at  Werton  Hail,  It  ■  68  ft.  hlfh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft,  and  that  of  the 
head  16  ft.  In  Pomhrokethire,  at  Stackjnle  Court,  30  feara  plants,  it  fa  48  ft.  tilth,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  Gin.,  and  that  of  the  nan  emered  bj  the  tranche,  30  R.  In 
Warwickshire,  ai  Berkrwell,  Hi  roan  ptanud,  II  u  4a  ft.  Una,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
3ft  gin.,  and  of  the  head  ESft    In  Worceelenhlre,  at  Cruome,  iiran  planted,  it 

GndTlaA, 

lenLH 

IB  ft.     I 

is  and  Turnoail'i  Nursery, 


■d  of  the  head  46  ft.    -      -        - 

r  very  nearly  to.  Lcaxmi  varying  from  dentate 
w  tmuaie.  Cup4  of  the  Acornt  briitly. 
This  section  consists  entirely  of  subvarieties  of  the  Lucombe  oak, 
which  differ  from  the  parent  in  being  nearly  evergreen ;  and  respecting 
which  the  following  observations  have  been  obligingly  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Pince :  — "  These  subvarieties  were  all  raised  by  toe  present  Mr.  Lu- 
combe, from  acorns  gathered  from  the  old  Lucombe  oak,  about  46  years 
ago  (1798).  Of  the  first  three  of  these,  there  are  large  specimens  in  the 
Exeter  Nursery;  bong  the  original  trees  selected  by  Mr.  Lucombe,  and 
from  which  the  plants  exposed  for  sale  are  propagated.  These  fine 
trees,"  Mr.  Pince  continues, "  which  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  Tint 
the  Exeter  Nursery,  differ  in  many  very  material  respects  from  their 
parent,  but  in  nothing  so  much  as  being  evergreen.  There  is  a  peculiarity 
in  these  trees,  however,  as  evergreens,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It 
is,  that  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  young  leaves  burst  forth,  the  old 
ones,  which  are  still  quite  fresh  and  green,  are  entirely  and  simul- 
taneously cast  off,  so  that  the  tree  appears  bare ;  bat  so  rapid  is  t 
the  change,  that  a  few  days  suffice  to  clothe  it  afresh  in  full  verdure. 
Therefore,  although  these  varieties  are,  to  a  great  extent,  decidedly 
evergreen,  they  cannot  strictly  come  under  that  denomination.  The 
bark  is  very  corky,  and  the  leaves  are   of  a  glossy  blackish  green 
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colour.  The  new  evergreen  Lucombe  oaks  are  exceedingly  rapid  in 
their  growth,  and  very  hardy:  they  are  moat  ornamental  trees ;  and, 
for  producing  an  immediate  and  permanent  effect  in  parka,  and  on 
lawns,  Ac,  they  have  no  equal.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  then- 
growing  vigorously  in  bleak  exposed  situations,  where  the  common  oak 
and  elm  will  not  succeed :  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  they  grow  with 

rat  luxuriance;  and,  in  such  situations,  are  equally  valuable  with  the 
riex.  I  send  you  dimensions  and  specimens  of  our  large  trees  of 
each  of  the  three  varieties.  We  propagate  them  by  grafting,  in  the  same 
manner  a*  we  do  the  old  Lucombe  oak.  —  Robert  T.  Pmee.  Exeter 
Nurtertt,  April  4.  1837." 

Mr.  "Pince  remarks,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  which  accompanied  some 
specimens  of  bark  of  all  these  varieties : — "  1  wish  particularly  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  specimens  of  bark  of  the  varieties  of  the  new  evergreen 
Lucombe  oaks,  which  I  send  you  herewith.  You  will  observe  that  they 
are  very  corky.  The  produce  of  hybrids  often  assimilates  to  one  parent 
more  than  to  another :  and  thus,  in  the  varieties  of  the  new  Lucombe 
oak  alluded  to,  there  is  a  great  assimilation  to  the  male  parent,  Q.5ubcr,  in 
the  thickness  and  texture  of  the  bark,  the  density  of  the  wood,  and  the 
dark  green,  almost  black,  evergreen  foliage;  whilst,  in  the  conical  shape 
of  the  tree,  and  its  rapid  growth,  the  habits  of  the  female  parent  are 
retained.  —  Id.  April  20." 
t  Q.  C.  10  L.  critpa,  Q.  Lucombedna 
crisp*  Hart.,  the  new  Lucombe  Oak, 
'  He.  1715.)  has  the  leaves  somewhat 
tried  at  the  edges,  and  the  bark 


HI 


2.171 
in  its  natural  site ;  and 
Jig.  1718.  is  a  portrait,  by  Mr.  GemMl 
of  Exeter,  of  the  specimen  tree  in  the 
Exeter  Nursery;  which,  45  years  planted,  is  63  ft.  high;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  3  ft.  The  bark, 
from  the  specimens  sent  to  us,  bears  a  close  external  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  cork  tree,  and  is  above  1  in.  thick. 
t  Q  C.11  L.  tuberdta,  Q.  L.  suberdsa  Hart .,  (fi%.  1717.  a)  has  the  leaves 
somewhat  longer,  and  the  bark  double  the  thickness  of  the  preceding 
variety ;  the  specimen  sent  us  measuring  S  in.  in  thickness.     The 
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r  Nursery  is  46  ft.  high;  and  the  trunk,  at 
l.  in  circumference. 
X  Q.  C.  18  L.  main,  Q.  L.  inclsa  Hurt.,  {fig.  1717.  e)  has  the  leaves 
longer,  and  somewhat  more  deeply  cut,  than  those  of  the  preceding 
varieties.     The  tree  in  the  Exeter  Nursery  is  45  ft.  high ;  and  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  the  base,  is  7  ft. 
I  Q.  C.  13  L.dmta/a,  Q.  L.dentata  Hort,,  {Jig,  1716.)  is  a  fine  large-leaved 
evergreen  variety,  lately  raised  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  and  of  which 
there  will  be  plants  for  sale  in  the  autumn  of  1837. 
KJ.C.  It  heterophylia,  Q.  L.  heterophylla  Hort.,  {fig.  1719.)  has  very 
variable  foliage,  and  is  also  a  recent  production  of  the  Exeter  Nur- 
sery .  Of  these  two  new  seedlings,  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince  inform 
us  that  they  have  a  great  opinion. 
Other  Fmietki.      Q.  C.  btdlata,  the  blistered,  or   rough-leaved,  Turkey 
oak,  is  mentioned  by  Miller;  and  he  probably  meant  it  to  apply  to  <i.  C.  cans, 
which  has  rougher  leaves  than  any  other  variety  that  we  are  acquainted 
with.    In  the  Fulham  Nursery  there  is  a  variety  of  the  Fulham  oak  pro- 
pagated, Q.  C.  dentata  penduia,  which  is  said  to  have  pendulous  shoots ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  a  plant  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  recorded  as  such.     To  the  varieties 


whether  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  U 

mentioned  above  some  dozens  might  be  added,  by  selecting  specimens  with 

widely  different-shaped  leaves,  and  continuing  them  by  grafting.    In  short, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  Lucombe  and  the  Fulham  oaks,  and  the  pendu- 
lous -branched  Turkey  oak,  we  think  that  the  varieties  of  Q.  Cerris  arc 
scarcely  worth  keeping  apart,  since  equally  interesting  ones  may  at  any  time 
be  obtained  by  raiting  a  number  of  plants  from  the  acorn.     In  proof  of  this 
we  may  refer  to  any  plantation  containing  a  number  of  Turkey  oaks  which 
have  been  raised  from  seed  ;   and  one   dial  just  occurs  to  us  is  a  small 
avenue  of  these  trees  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
Dnniption,  fyc.     The  Turkey  oak  is  a  free-growing  tree,  with  straight  vigo- 
rous branches,  which  take  a  much  more  upright  direction  than  those  of  the 
British  or  common  oak  ;  and  both  branches  and  twigs  are,  in  every  stage  of 
the  tree's  growth,  wholly  free  from  the  tortuous  character  of  those  of  that 
species.     The  trunk  is  also  etrsigliter ;  but  the  branches,  at  their  junction 
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with  it,  being  remark-  

able  for  an  unusual 
degree  of  expansion, 
as  shown  in  fig. 
17S0.,  the  trunks  of 
middle-aged  trees,  as  it 
is  observed  in  the  Die-  I 

tiomuiire    del    Kaux    el 

ForeU,  often  appear  > 
gibbous.  The  bark  is  \ 
comparatively  smooth 
and  dark  when  young, 
but  corky  as  it  grows 
old;  and  it  is  reckoned 
less  liable  to  chap  and 
crock  than  that  of  the 
common  oak.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  beautiful  bright 
shining  green,  so  me  what 
glaucous  or  hoary  be- 
neath ;  and  they  vary 
so  exceedingly  in  size 
and  shape  in  different 
trees  raised  from  seed, 
that  almost  every  in- 
dividual,  if  described 

from  the  leaves  alone,  might  be  constituted  a  distinct  species;  they  have 
short  footstalks,  and  are  most  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  oaks  of  every 
other  section  by  their  small  buds,  and  the  numerous  linear  persistent  stipules 
which  proceed  from  them.    The  acorns  are  sessile,  '  m  «     17y0 

or  on  very  short  footstalks;    and'  they  are  e-"'1'  '"  ™ 

known  by  the   bristly  or  mossy  clothing  -* 
cupa.     They  are  remarkably  bitter  and  i 
circumstance  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  says,  "Glaus  cerro 
tristis,  horrida,  echinato  calice,  seu  caatanea)."  (See 


,&c,[).  15.)  In  the  climate  of  London,  young 
plants  make  shoots,  in  one  season,  of  from  1  ft.  6  in. 
to  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  m  length ;  and,  in  ten  yean  from  the 


they  will  attain  the  height  of  from  85  ft.  t 

ild  climate  of  Knedlington,  near  Howden,  in  Yorkshire, 


plants,  aeven  years  from  the  acorn,  have  attained  the  height  of  12  ft.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.)  The  duration  of  the  tree  does  not  appear  to 
be  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the  British  oak ;  and  the  timber,  after  50  o 


tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at  Syon,  Muswell  B 

Palace;  of  the  Brat  two  of  which  there  are  portraits  in  our  last  Volume. 

Geography,  Hiitory,  $c.  The  range  of  the  Quercus  C'erris,  as  we  have  seen 
under  the  head  of  Specific  Character,  is  limited  to  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  and  the  west  of  Asia.  The  tree,  though  known  to  Pliny,  has  been 
very  little  noticed  by  modern  botanists,  even  on  those  parts  of  the  Continent 
where  it  is  indigenous ;  and  in  England,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  only  a  few  years, 
ago,  had  never  seen  the  acorns.  In  the  catalogues,  it  is  indicated  as  having 
been  brought  into  cultivation  by  Miller,  in  or  before  1735,  as  it  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  published 
in  that  year.  It  had  existed  in  the  country,  however,  long  before  that  period  ; 
because,  in  the  sameedhion  of  the -Dictionary,  the  Ragnal  Oak,  already  noticed: 
among  the  varieties  (p.  1649.),  is  described  as  a  large  tree. 

Propertiet  and  Usee.  The  wood  and  bark  of  the  Turkey  oak  are  by  some 
considered  as  having  the  same  properties  as  those  of  the  British  oak ;  but,  as  it 
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is  only  about  a  century  since  the  tree  was  introduced  into  this  country,  very 
few  specimens  have  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  and 
very  tittle  experience  has  been  obtained  on  the  subject.  One  of  considerable 
dimensions,  felled,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  part  of  the  Mile  End  Nursery  which 
was  given  up  for  building  on,  and  employed  as  posts  and  boarding  in  a  stable, 
is  said  to  have  decayed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  has 
made  several  experiments  with  the  wood  of  the  common  oak  (see  p.  1787.), 
wished  to  try  some  with  that  of  Q.  Cerris,  but  was  only  able  to  obtain  one 
specimen  of  sufficient  age  grown  in  England.  This  was  about  1826,  when 
two  trees  were  cut  down  at  East  Ilampstead,  in  Berkshire,  a  seat  belonging 
to  the  Marquess  of  Downshire ;  and  the  wood  was  made  into  doors  for  the 
principal  rooms  of  the  mansion.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  Mr.  Atkinson  says, "  ia 
much  finer  in  the  grain  than  that  of  our  British  oak,  or  foreign  wainscot :  it 
takes  a  better  polish,  and  is  more  beautiful,  than  any  other  oak  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  From  only  a  single  specimen,  which  I  had  broken,  it  was  not  so 
strong  as  our  native  oak,  but  equal  in  toughness ;  but  my  specimen  being 
rather  cross-grained,  it  was  not  a  correct  experiment,  and  I  suspect  it  b 
equal  in  strength  to  our  oak.  For  all  ornamental  purposes,  where  the 
wood  has  to  be  polished,  it  is  superior;  and  must  be  a  profitable  tree  to 
plant,  as  it  grows  much  quicker  than  our  common  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen  it 
thrive  rapidly  in  poor  land."  (Hort.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  i.  p.  338.)  On 
application  to  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  in  March,  1837,  to  ascertain  the 
present  opinion  entertained  at  East  Hampstead  respecting  the  wood  of  the 
Turkey  oak,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  wood  is  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  English  oak  if  kept  quite  in  the  dry ;  but  that  it  will  not  stand  in 
water,  or  in  situations  where  it  is  alternately  wet  and  dry,  so  well  as  that  spe- 
cies :  that  if  the  tree  is  allowed  to  grow  to  the  ordinary  age  at  which  the 
British  oak  is  felled,  the  wood  is  very  apt  to  get  shaky  at  the  heart :  and 
that  Turkey  oaks  require  to  be  felled  as  soon  as  any  dead  twigs  are  seen  in 
the  topmost  boughs  ;  or  in  about  60  or  80  years  after  planting.  Mr.  Richard- 
son, who  has  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Q.  Cerris  at  Lady  Tankerville'* 
villa  at  Walton  on  Thames,  where  he  has  been  gardener  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  says  that,  in  deep  sandy  soil,  it  grows  much  faster,  and  makes  a  taller 
straighter  tree,  with  more  timber  in  the  trunk  in  comparison  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  branches,  than  either  the  common  oak,  or  any  other  species  of 
the  genus.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  336.)  In  the  Ztictiomuare  des  Earn* 
et  Forett,  the  wood  is  said  to  be  very  solid,  and  very  p>od  both  for  civil  and 
naval  purposes ;  more  especially  that  which  is  grown  in  the  south  of  France; 
which,  from  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  is  found  to  be  harder  and  more  durable 
than  that  grown  in  the  north.  Bosc,  and  also  the  writers  of  the  article  on 
Quercus  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  say  that  the  wood  is  preferred  for  ship- 
building in  the  south  of  France ;  and  also  that  the  tree  attains  a  larger  size  on 
poor  sandy  soil  than  the  common  oak.  In  Olivier' s  Travels,  it  is  stated  that 
the  wood  of  Q.  Ce*rris  is  brought  to  Constantinople  from  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  employed  both  in  ship-building  and  in  the  framework 
of  houses.  Whatever  may  be  the  properties  of  the  wood  of  the  Turkey  oak 
in  the  south  of  Europe  or  the  Levant,  the  experience  of  it  in  Britain,  hitherto, 
can  hardly  justify  our  recommending  it  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
cabinet-making  and  joinery,  The  tree,  however,  is  one  of  very  great  beauty, 
both  in  point  of  form  and  foliage ;  and,  being  of  great  rapidity  of  growth,  it  is 
equalled  by  few  for  ornamental  plantations.  The  foliage  of  some  varieties  is 
persistent,  like  that  of  the  beech  and  the  hornbeam :  and  of  others,  supposed, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1855.),  to  be  hybrids,  it  is  subevergreen,  or  so  near  being 
completely  evergreen,  as  to  be  retained  on  the  trees  till  May. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species,  and  most  of  the  varieties,  ripen 
acorns  in  England,  from  which  plants  are  raised  with  great  facility;  but  the 
varieties,  like  those  of  every  other  oak,  being  very  liable  to  sport,  can  only 
be  continued  by  grafting  or  by  layers.  The  stocks  employed  may  be  either 
those  of  Q.  Cerris,  or  of  the  common  British  oak ;  and  the  grafting- may  be 
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performed  in  toe  whip  manner,  with  aa  great  certainty  of  success  as  In  graft- 
ing common  fruit  trees.  Some  nurserymen  find  the  new  evergreen  varieties 
of  the  new  Lucombe  oak  to  take  by  grafting  more  readily  than  the  old  Lu- 
combe oak ;  and  others  prefer  stocks  of  ft,  pedunculata  to  those  of  ft.  (Tenia. 
In  the  nursery,  the  plants  ought  to  be  annually  removed;  because  scarcely 
an;  species  of  oak  suffers  so  much  from  transplanting  as  the  different  varieties 
of  ft  Cerris.  Purchasers  of  these  varieties,  therefore,  would  da  well  to 
bespeak  them  from  the  grower  a  year  before  they  require  them  to  be  taken 
up  (  or  to  purchase  them  in  spring,  on  condition  of  their  being  immediately 
taken  up,  pruned,  and  replanted,  preparatory  to  their  being  taken  up  and  re- 
moved to  their  final  destination  in  the  succeeding  autumn.  It  is  much  better 
for  a  purchaser  to  pay  double  the  usual  price  for  plants  properly  treated  in 
the  nursery,  than  to  have  one  half,  or,  as  we  have  known  sometimes,  two 
thirds,  of  them  entirely  fail  from  n 
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Ripley  OMK.  16  ym n  3. 
IS  ft.;  at  Knedlington.  7  ■ 

hurgb,  at  HopeVoun  Hoi _ 

Hit—  South  ofEdinburgh.  In  Henfremhlre,  at  Knklnr,  Houae,  Bi  yenrr.  planted.  It  li36rt.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  II  in.— North  of  Edinburgh.  In  Cronuutt.  lit  Coul.  10  yeari  planted,  it  la 
38  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lain.,  and  of  {he  hnd  »ft.  In  Rcaa-ifiirE,  at  Bnhan  Cut]*, 
II  to  SO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  Dunk  I  ft.,  and  that  of  thi  head  55  ft.— Id  I  r  dud.  In  Ik* 
enrlroni  of  Dublin,  In  tbe  Glaannln  Botanic  Garden,  35  jmn  planted.  It  la  35  It  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  lit  tin.,  and  of  the  head  tSft.:  at  Cypreaa  Gro.c,  .tli  TOrt,  hi(h,  thedla- 
nwur  of  the  trunk  Sft.,  and  of  the  bead  soft.  In  Klng-i  county,  at  Cherterille  Foreet,  10  jean 
planted,  it  !i  MIL  high,  th*  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  14 ft.  In  Fermanagh, 
M  Florence  Court,  SB  yean  planted.  It  to  70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  61n.,  and  of  the 

fit  Partii*  Canirla.  In  France,  in  Brittany,  at  Barm,  14  yean  planted,  it  U  30  ft  high.  In 
Hanorer,  at  OBtUngen,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  £5  yean  old,  tt  la  SOIL  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the 
trunk  (1  In.,  and  of  the  brad  SOIL  In  Bararia,  In  the  Botuic  Garden,  Munich.  SO  yean  old.  It  la 
15ft-  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  din.     In  Auttrla,  at  Vienna,  In   the    Uolrenitj  Botanic 

on  the  Leittia,  SO  yean  old,  II  la  Sit  high.  In  Pruerle,  at  Berlin,  at  Sana  Souci,  50  yean  old.  It  la 
♦Oft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunks  ft,,  and  of  the  heed  18  ft  In  Italy,  In  Lombard.,  at  Morse, 
fit  yean  planted.  It  to  34  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  Meat  1  ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  S«  ft. 

Commercial  StaiUSo.  Acorns,  in  London,  10r.  per  bushel;  one  year's  seed- 
ling plants,  10j.  per  thousand;  two  years*  seedlings,  50*.  per  thousand;  two 
years'  seedlings,  one  year  transplanted,  20*.  per  thousand.  The  Lucombe 
and  Fulham  oaks,  from  it.  6rf.  to  3».  6d.  each.  ft.  Cerris,  at  Bollwyller,  is  2 
francs  a  plant ;  at  New  York,  50  cents,  and  the  Lucombe  oak  1  dollar, 

S  7.  ft.  ^E'gilops  L.     The  iEgilops,  or  Valonia,  Oak. 

till.  let.  115.;  Oil*.  Traa. 
'*  Ccfrue  ma!  C  Ba**m,  Jftnufdf  ; 
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rctaatToma.  Voy., L  p.  MS.  t  OHuw  ttni  ZWeei  OWL, La  7.,  tbc  gnat pricklf-cappa* 
Chene  VcUni,  IV. :  Chtne  VdanMe  Bote-,  Knopper  Hche,  G<r. 
Engra*ag$.    MHI.  lc.,8.  t.  «1&;  OHt.  TtsveL,t  15.;  N.  Ou  Ham.,  7.  L  51. ;  oar.fr.17SL  ;  end  the 
pUUi  or  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume 

Spec.  Char^  $c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  with  bristle-pointed  tooth-like  lobes; 
hoary  beneath.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  very  large,  hemispherical,  with  lanceo- 
late, elongated,  spreading  scales.  (Smith.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  throughout  all  Greece;  at- 
taining, according  to  Tournefort,  the  dimensions  of 
the  common  oak,  in  favourable  situations  in  the  Le- 
vant; but  not  growing  even  so  high  as  the  Turkey 
oak,  according  to  Olivier.  It  was  introduced  in 
1731,  but  has  never  been  extensively  cultivated. 
Leaves  stalked,  about  3  in.  long,  bright  green ;  a  little 
downy  at  the  back ;  their  edges  very  coarsely  and 
acutely  serrated,  rather  than  lobed;  each  tooth  tipped 
with  a  bristly  point.  Acorn  large,  short,  and  a  little 
hollow  at  the  top.  Cup  sessile,  woody,  2  in.  or  3  in.  in 
diameter,  from  the  projection  of  its  numerous,  long, 
oblong,  reflexed,  petal-like  scales.  The  tree,  accord- 
ing to  Olivier,  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  Turkey  oak ;  nor 
is  the  wood  much  esteemed,  except  in  cabinet-work. 
Miller  observes  that  this  is  "  one  of  the  fairest  1721 

species  of  oak  in  the  world ;"  that  it  thrives  very  well  in  the  open 
air  in  England,  and  is  never  injured  by  frost.  The  fruit,  according  to 
Martyrit  Miller,  is  called  velani ;  and  the  tree,  velanida,  by  the  modern 
Greeks ;  but,  according  to  Olivier,  the  name  velani  is  applied  to  the  tree, 
and  velanida  to  the  fruit.  The  cups  and  acorns  are  annually  brought  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  in  great  demand  for  tanning,  being  said  to  contain 
more  tannin  in  a  given  bulk  of  substance  than  any  other  vegetable.  Ac- 
cording to  M'Culloch,  these  acorns,  which  are  commonly  called  valonia, 
form  a  very  considerable  article  of  export  of  the  Morea  and  the  Levant; 
averaging,  in  1831  and  1832,  nearly  150,000  cwt.  a  year,  and  being  sold  at 
from  12/.  to  15/.  per  ton.  M  The  more  substance  there  is  in  the  husk,  or 
cup,  of  the  acorn,  the  better.  It  is  of  a  bright  drab  colour,  which  it  pre- 
serves so  long  as  it  is  kept  dry ;  and  dampness  injures  it,  as  it  then  turns 
black,  and  loses  both  its  strength  and  value.  It  is  principally  used  by  tan- 
ners, and  is  always  in  demand.  Though  a  very  bulky  article,  it  is  uniformly 
bought  and  sold  by  weight.  A  ship  can  only  take  a  small  proportion  of  her 
register  tonnage  of  valonia;  so  that  its  freight  per  ton  is  always  high." 
(APCull.  Diet.,  p.  1203.)  We  agree  with  Miller  in  considering  Q.  J^gUons 
as  one  of  the  most  splendid  species  of  the  genus,  and  we  would  strongly 
recommend  it  to  every  lover  of  fine  trees.  A  kind  of  call  is  found  on  this 
tree,  somewhat  similar  to  that  found  on  Q.  infectdria,  and  which  is  employed 
in  the  same  manner.  These  galls  are  rugose,  and  of  an  angular  form ;  and 
are  either  the  fruit  itself,  distorted  by  the  puncture  of  the  insect,  or  merely 
the  scaly  cup,  which  is  enlarged  into  a  gall.  The  insect  which  pierces  it  is, 
according  to  M.  Van  Burgdorf,  Cf  nips  quercus  calycis.  It  is  found  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  (Burmeister  Handb. 
der  Ent.y  sect.  310.)  In  British  nurseries,  &  JS'gilops  is  not  very  common, 
though  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  acorns  from  the  Continent. 
There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  22  ft.  high,  which  bears  fruit  annually,  and  even 
the  small  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  s,  of  which  a  portrait  is  given  in  our  last 
Volume,  bears  fruit. 

Varieties. 

£  Q.  &•  2  pendula  has  drooping  branches.    There  is  a  small  tree  of  this 

variety  m  the  Fulham  Nursery. 
1  Q.iE.  3  latifilia  Hort.  has  leaves  rather  broader  than  the  species. 

There  is  a  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
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of  London,  at  s™,itti«fi.Mgti,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of 

Dm  fatal  !4lt;li  DenWghihlre,  at  Ilanb.4. ftaD,  80  jean  planted.  It  I>  35  ft  high.  the  aHn  of 
the  trunk  »  ft.  8  Hi,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bad  lift.:  !■  Suffolk,  it  FlnbonUfk TtbO,  sf mi 
planted.  It  li  MR.  high,  toe  dlimttr  of  Urn  trunr.  1  ft.  8  la,  and  of  the  heed  30ft,  In  lmud,  in 
Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  60  rtan  piloted.  It  h  a  ft.  high.  In  France,  it  Toulon,  In  the  Botanic 
Oanlm,  10  ream  old,  Lilian,  high.  In  B-rerla,  at  Munich,  In  the  Enell*b  Garden,  30  raanold, 
tt  la  10ft.  high,  thadUrnetaroTtlw  trunk  Slii,  and  of  the  head*fL  in  Italy,  at  Monia,  M  nan  old, 
II  ii  13  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Bin.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft 

Commercial  SlaHttici.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  7i.  6rf .  each ;  of 
the  pendulous-branched  variety,  3*.  tW.  each:  at  Boll wy Her,  plants  are  3  francs 

Q.  Tatnuri,  Q.  auttrdJii,  and  some  other  forte,  ma;  possibly  belong  to  the 
section  6'erria;  but,  as  there  are  great  doubts  on  the  subject,  we  hate  thought 
it  better  to  include  them  in  an  Appendix. 

$  iii.  Alhe.  tVhite  American  Oais. 
Sect.  Char.  Leaves  lobed,  and  sinuated,  not  mucronated;  broadeit  at  the 
upper  extremity;  dying  off  more  or  less  shaded  with  a  violet  colour.  Bark 
white,  or  whitish  brown,  cracking  and  Healing  off  in  thin  laminae.  Fructifi- 
cation annual.  Cups  imbricate  or  ecbinate.  Nut  oblong,  generally  large. 
The  American  oaks  being  generally  propagated  in  Europe  by  atoms  im- 
ported from  America,  we  shall  here  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  acorns  of 
n  kinds.    Fig.  17B2.  represents  acorns  of  the  natural  sue, 


of  all  the  binds  that  were  Imported  by  Mr.  Cbarlwood,  seedsman,  of  London, 
in  the  year  1B36 ;  but  that  year  being  unfavourable  for  the  ripening  of  acorns 
in  America,  fewer  sorts  were  imported  than  usual,  and  the  nuts  of  these  few 
are  under  the  average  size.  la  this  figure,  a  is  the  acorn  of  Quercua  alba; 
b,  that  of  Q.  macrocarpa,  with  the  cup  on ;  c,  that  of  Q.  obtusiloba ;  d,  Q. 
Prtmis  tomentdsa ;  c,  Q.  P.  pumOa ;  /,  Q.  tinctdria ;  g,  Q.  nigra ;  4,  Q.  Fhellos ; 
and  i,  Q.  paluitris. 

We  may  here  observe  that  most  sorts  of  the  American  oak  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  collection  (the  most  complete  in  Europe)  can  be  propagated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  oak,  close  to  the  ground;  and  largely  earthing  up 
the  grafts  afterwards,  so  ss  to  leave  only  the  points  of  the  scions  exposed  to 
the  air.  This  earthing  up  not  only  preserves  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture 
round  the  graft;  but  the  earth  employed  bong  taken  from  the  adjoining  sur- 
face, and  consequently  having  been  nested  by  the  sun,  produces  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  temperature  round  the  graft,  which  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
rising  ssp,  and  so  accelerates  vegetation. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  that  the  specimens  of  American  oaks  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  are  in  general  stunted,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
hibit the  average  growth  of  such  trees  in  the  climate  of  London.    The  reason 
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is,  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  planted  in  dumps  alone  with  elms ;  which, 
being  vigorous,  rapid-growing  trees,  have  robbed  die  sou  of  moisture,  and 
overshadowed  and  stunted  the  oaks.  In  any  of  the  London  nurseries  where 
the  American  oajts  have  been  allowed  to  stand  6  or  8  years  in  the  same  place, 
they  will  be  found  of  twice  the  height  of  those  in  the  Chiswick  Garden ; 
and,  instead  of  being  crooked,  stunted,  and  unhealthy,  they  are  straight  and 
vigorous.  We  may  refer  to  a  few  which  are  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
Hammersmith  and  Fulham  nurseries ;  but  we  wish,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
direct  attention  to  the  specimen  trees  of  American  oaks  in  Loddues's  arbo- 
retum, and  to  some  hundreds  of  plants  which  they  have  for  safe  in  their 
adjoining  nursery  ground.  Among  the  latter,  we  observed  on  May  5th,  1837, 
above  100  plants  of  Quercus  palustris,  the  hardiest,  the  most  rapid-growing, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  beautiful,  of  all  the  American  oaks ;  which,  at 
7  years  from  the  acorn,  were  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height/  In  the  Leyton 
Nursery,  near  Stratford4e-Bow,  there  were,  till  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  that 
nursery  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  a  great  variety  of  American  oaks,  selected  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hill  from  seed-beds,  and  planted  across  the  nursery  in  rows  in 
different  directions,  for  shelter.  The  variety  and  beauty  of  these  oaks  ex- 
ceeded anything  of  the  kind  we  ever  before  saw :  in  spring,  when  they  were 
coming  into  leaf;  in  summer,  when  they  were  in  full  foliage ;  and  in  autumn, 
when  they  were  dying  off  of  every  shade  of  brilliant  scarlet,  yellow,  red,  and 
purple.  The  plants  were  mostly  from  10  to  12  years  from  the  acorn ;  were 
transplanted  into  these  rows,  after  making  2  years'  growth  in  the  seed-beds ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Q.  Banistert,  and  two  or  three  other  low -growing 
kinds,  they  were  all  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height.  The  portrait  of  Q.  palfistris 
in  our  last  Volume,  taken  from  a  tree  in  the  Leyton  Nursery,  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  progress  made  by  that  species  there.  In  the  London  Horticultural 
8ociety  s  Garden,  though  about  the  same  age,  it  is  not  half  that  height.  (  See 
Qi  palustris.) 

1  8,  Q.  a'lba  Lin.    The  American  white  Oak, 

IdentMcation.    Iin.  Sp.  PI.,  1414  \  Banlat  Cat  SUrp.  Virg. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  A  p.  44a ;  Punh,  vol.  8. 

p.  633. ;  Michx.  Quer.,  No.  4.  c.  5. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  P.  175. ;  Smith  in  Red's  Cjcl.,  No.  69. 
Svnongmes.    Q.  alba  virginikna  Park.   Thcat.  BoL,  Cat.   Carol.,  1.  t  21.  t.  2. ;  Q.  a.  pinnatffida 

WaJC.CaroL, p.  230.,  No.  10.,  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.t2.  p.  195. ;  0.  palfistris  Monk.,  p.  120.  No. 3.; 

Cbene  blaoc  oe  I'Amerlque,  Fr. ;  weisse  Eiche,  Oer. 
Engraving*.    Cat.  Carol. ,;i.  t.  21.  f.  2. ;  Michx.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  vol  1. 1. 1.;  owe  Jigs.  1723.  and  1796.; 

and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong,  pinnatifidly  serrated ;  pubescent  underneath ; 
lobes  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Fruit  pedun- 
culated. Calvx  somewhat  cup-shaped,  warty,  and  flattened  at  the  base* 
Acorn  oval.  (Willd.)  A  native  of  North  America, where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  60  ft,  or  upwards,  and  flowers  in  April.    Introduced  in  1784. 

_  * 

Varieties.  The  elder  Michaux  gives  the  two  following  forms  of  this  species, 
the  leaves  of  both  of  which  are  shown  in  Jig.  1723.  copied  from  Michaux'a 
Hittoire  det  Chines  Ameriaues:  — 

¥Q.o.l  pinnatifida  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.     _       "*3 

195.,  Hist,  des  Chines  Amer.,  t.  5.  f.  l^and  our 

fig.  1723.  a;  Q.  alba  Ban.  Cat.  Stirp.  Pirg.;  Q. 

v\rginmn&  Catesb.  Carol.,  I.  p.  21.  t.  21.;  and 

Q.  a.  palustris  Marsh.y  p.  120.  No.  3. — This  is 

the  usual  form  of  the  species,  and  is  common 

in  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida. 

Fig.  1726.  is  a  sprig  and  acorn  of  Q.  alba  pin- 
natifida, taken  from  Michaux' s  North  American 

St/ha,  vol.  i.  t.  1.;  and  the  acorn  without  its 

calyx  is  shown  in  fig.  1722.  at  a. 
%  Q.  a.  2  repanda  Michx.  1.  c,  Hist,  des  Chenes,  t.  5.  f.  2.,  Du  Roi,  t.  5.  f. 5^ 

and  our  fig.  1723.  6,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Carolina, 

and  which  sometimes  occurs  in  seed-beds  of  Q.  alba  in  Europe.  Fig. 
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I  Hi.  is  from  a  sprig  apparently  of  this  variety,  grown  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  s  Garden,  under  the  name  of  Q.  4lba.  In  Messrs, 
Loddiges's  arboretum  is  an  oak  named  Q.  squamosa,  from  a  spe- 
cimen of  »hich  Jig.  1725.   was  taken.      This  tree,  which   in  20  ft. 


bigh,  has  exactly  the  appearance,  bark,  and  habit  of  growth  of  Q. 

alba,  and  as  it  only  differs  from  it  in  the  shape  of  the  leaven,  it  may 

probably  be  a  variation  of  this  variety. 
Detenptum,  The  American  white  oak,  according  to  Michaui,  bears  most 
resemblance  to  Q.  peduncuhUa,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  white  oak  in 
Europe.  Q.  alba,  in  the  American  forests,  is  often  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  high,  and 
with  a  trunk  6ft.  or  7ft.  in  diameter;  but  its  proportions  vary  with  the  soil 
and  climate.  Cobbett  says  that  it  is  "  amongst  the  least  curious  and  beautiful 
of  the  American  oaks."  The  leaf,  he  adds,  "  is  small,  and  the  shape  and  colour 
not  very  handsome."  According  to  Micbauz,  the  leaves  are  regularly  and  ob- 
liquely divided  into  oblong  rounded  lobes,  destitute  of  points  or  bristles ;  and 
the  indentations  are  the  deepest  in  the  most  humid  sods.  "  Soon  after  their 
unfolding,  the  leaves  are  reddish  above,  and  white  and  downy  beneath ;  when 
fully  grown,  they  are  smooth,  and  of  a  light  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
glaucous  underneath.  In  the  autumn  they  change  to  a  bright  violet  colour." 
(AT.  Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p.  19.)  Miehaux  adds  that  this  is  the  only  American  oak 
that  retains  some  of  its  withered  leaves  till  spring  The  acorns  are  large,  oval, 
and  very  sweet ;  and  they  are  contained  in  rough,  shallow,  greyish  cups.  They 
are  borne  singly,  or  in  pairs,  on  long  peduncles,"  attached,  as  in  all  the  species 
with  annual  fructification,  to  the  shoots  of  the  season."     The  fruit  is  rarely 
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abundant;  and  sometimes  not  above  a  handful  of 
acorns  can  be  found  in  a  large  forest.  The  acorns 
have  a  very  thin  and  brittle  shell:  they  ripen 
early,  and,  according  to  Cobbett,  germinate  so 
easily,  that, "  if  warm  rains  come  on  in  the  month 
of  November,  which  thev  very  frequently  do  in 
America,  the  acorns  still  clinging  to  the  trees 
actually  begin  to  sprout  before  tbey  are  shaken 
down  by  the  winds/'  (H'omuWi,  $548.)  Some 
trees  produce  acorns  of  a  deep  blue  colour;  but 
Hicham  bad  seen  only  two  specimens  of  this 
variety;  one  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  4 
near  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  in  Virginia.  The 
bark  of  tin*  tree  is  white  (whence  the  species  de- 
rives its  name);  and,  though  it  is  often  variegated 
with  large  black  spots,  it  has  such  a  mlvery  hue, 
that  the  tree  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  it 
even  in  winter.   The  bark  b  scaly ;  aud.onyoung 

trees,  it  appears  divided  into  squares,  but,  on  old  trees,  into  plates  laterally 
attached.  The  wood  is  reddish,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tne  British  oak, 
but  lighter,  and  leas  compact.  The  rate  of  growth  of  this  tree,  in  British  gar- 
dens, where  the  soil  is  good  and  the  situation  sheltered,  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  common  oak ;  but  without  shelter,  even  in  a  good 
•oil,  the  tree  haa  a  stunted  appearance  for  many  years,  as  is  evident  from  a 
tree  of  80  years'  growth  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  several  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society^  Garden,  of  two  of  which  Jig.  1727.  presents  portraits.  The  largest 


trees  that  we  know  of  are  between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high ;  'and,  both  at  York 
House  near  Twickenham,  and  at  Hunrell  Hill,  they  have  ripened  acorns. 

Geography.  Q.  alba  is  found  as  for  north  as  Canada,  h.  l.  46°  SO';  and 
thence  it  was  traced  by  the  two  Michaux,  as  far  as  Cape  Canaveral,  N.  >..  88s ; 
and  westward,  from  the  ocean  to  the  country  of  Illinois;  a  distance  of  above 
1800  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  as  much  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  not,  however,  equally  distributed  over  this  extensive  tract  of  country,  being 
found  either  in  very  dry  and  sandy,  or  in  very  rich,  soils.  The  white  oak  is 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  those  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  that  lie 
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between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Ohio,  in  a  yellow  soil,  composed 
of  clay  with  a  mixture  of  calcareous  stones,  which  produces  excellent  wheat* 
History.  The  white  oak,  according  to  the  elder  Michaux  (Hist  des  Chines), 
was  the  first  American  oak  known  in  Europe;  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned, 
but  a  figure  of  a  single  leaf  of  it  is  given,  in  Parkinson's  Herbal,  printed  in 
1640.  Parkinson  having  just  described  Q.  -E'sculus,  adds, "  They  have  in 
Virginia,  a  goodly  tall  oke,  which  they  calle  the  white  oke,  because  the  barke 
is  whiter  then  others ;  whose  leafe,  because  it  so  neerely  resembleth  this 
sweet  oke,  I  hare  joyned  with  it.  The  ackorne,  likewise,  is  not  only  sweeter 
then  others,  but,  by  boyling  it  long,  it  giveth  out  an  oyle,  with  which  they 
keep  supple  their  joynts."  (p.  1387.)  The  leaf  figured  bears  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Q.  alba  given  by  the  two  Michaux.  Catesby,  writ- 
ing, probably,  about  1728,  says  that  the  Q.  Alba  virginiana  of  Parkinson  closely 
resembles  the  common  British  oak.  He  adds  that  the  bark  is  white,  and  that 
the  grain  of  the  wood  is  very  fine;  also,  that  there  is  a  variety  of  it  called  the  scaly 
white  oak,  which  is  found  in  Virginia.  (Catesb.  Carol.,  i.  p.  21.)  Kalm,  in  his 
Travels,  about  the  year  1740,  says  that  the  white  oak  is  the  kind  of  tree 
which  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  good  ground  near  Philadelphia.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Hortut  Kewensis  to  have  been  introduced  in  1724;  and  it  is 
not  only  included  in  the  list  published  by  the  Society  of  Gardeners,  in  1730 
(see  p.  77.),  but  is  one  of  the  oaks  enumerated  by  Catesby,  as  being  "  then 
growing  at  Mr.  Fairchild's."  (Catesb.  Carol.,  p.  22.)  The  tree  has  never  been 
much  planted  in  Britain,  from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  over  the  acorns. 
About  the  year  1820,  when  Cobbett  returned  from  America,  and  commenced 
nurseryman,  he  strongly  recommended  the  tree,  and  raised  and  sold  several 
thousand  plants,  of  it,  though  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  acorns  in  a  sound  state  to  England. 

Properties  and  Uses.  Pursh  calls  the  white  oak  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  useful  of  its  genus  in  America.  The  elder  Michaux  states  that  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  oaks,  both  for  house  and  ship  building,  in  that  country ;  and 
Michaux  the  younger  informs  us  that,  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  nearly 
all  the  towns  in  the  middle  states,  the  framework  of  all  the  well-built  houses, 
whether  of  wood  or  brick,  is  of  the  timber  of  this  tree.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
he  adds,  used  for  the  floors  or  outer  covering  of  wooden  houses,  from  its  lia- 
bility to  warp  and  split.  The  wood  of  young  trees  is  very  elastic,  and  capable 
of  such  minute  division,  that  it  is  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  the  willow 
or  the  bamboo,  or  even  whalebone ;  such  as  basket-making,  carpet-brooms, 
seats  and  backs  for  chairs,  the  rims  of  sieves,  the  bottoms  of  riddles,'  and 
carter's  whips,  which  are  made  in  the  following  manner  :— M  A  tapering  piece 
of  the  wood  is  cleft  in  nine,  from  the  small  end  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  other  end, 
which  is  left  solid  for  the  hand.  These  nine  spleets  are  then  twisted  by  threes, 
and  the  threes  again  twisted  together;  the  whole  is  then  sewed  in  a  case  of  black 
leather,  and  a  silken  thong  added,  which  completes  the  whip."  (Birkbeck's 
Notes,  &c,  p.  7 1 .)  The  wood  is  also  used,  in  America, for  milk-pails,  the  handles 
of  axes,  ana  numerous  other  rural  purposes.  "  Of  all  the  species,"  says  the 
younger  Michaux, "  that  grow  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  white  oak  alone 
furnishes  staves  for  casks,  proper  for  containing  wines  and  spirituous  liquors. 
The  domestic  consumption  for  this  purpose  is  immense ;  and  vast  quantities  are 
exported  to  the  West  Indies,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Islands  of  Madeira  and 
Teneriffe."  (N.  Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p.  22.)  The  bark  is  employed  for  tanning  the 
leather  for  saddles,  and  other  articles  which  require  to  be  of  a  fine  texture ; 
but  the  bark  of  the  white  oak  is  so  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  red,  that  it 
is  rarely  used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  tanning.  The  acorns  are  sweet, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  (See  p.  1727.)  We  may  here  repeat,  as  applicable 
to  all  the  oaks  of  this  and  the  succeeding  sections,  that  tne  acorns  may  be 
brought  over  with  perfect  safety,  if  bedded  in  moist  live  moss  (Sphagnum). 
They  will  require  no  attention  during  the  voyage ;  but,  as  they  will  have  ger- 
minated by  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  Britain,  they  should  be  immediately 
planted,  with  or  without  pinching  off  the  extremities  of  such  of  the  radicles  as 
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may  have  pushed  above  1  in.  in  length.  Cobbett  recommends  gathering  the 
acorns  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  drying  in  the  sun,  and  packing  in  dry  sand ; 
but  by  this  mode,  we  think,  the  vital  principle  would  not  be  so  well  preserved 
as  by  packing  them  in  Sphagnum. 

Intecti.     in  America,  the  white  oak  is  infested  with  numerous  insects,  some 
of  which  are   figured  in  Abbott  and  Swith'i  Ituect*  of  Georgia.     PhfuVna 

(?  PygssVa)  albifrona  (L80.,  

and  ourfij.  1736.),  the  white- 
dp  moth,  b  by  no  means  a 
common  kind.  The  cater- 
pillar, which  is  of  a  pinkish 
colour,  striped  with  yellow, 
white,  and  black,  has  a  fine 
polish,  as  if  glazed  or  rar>  ' 
nished.  The  whole  brood 
feeds  together,  especially 
when  small.  One  observed 
by  Abbott  spun  itself  a  thin 
white  web, bet  ween  the  leaves 
of  the  oak,  on  October  28th, 
and  came  out  on  the  18th  of 
February.  The  chrysalis  is 
of  a  reddish  brawn,  and  the 
perfect  insect  of  adull  brown, 
tinged  with  yellow.  Phalaj'na 
(Notod6vua)  Aurora  (Abb. 
and  Smith,  t.  87.,  and  our  fig. 
1729.),  the  pink  and  yellow 
prominent  moth,  was  taken 

by  Abbott  on  the  white  oak.  "The  caterpillar  went  into  the  around 
and  enclosed  itself  in  n  thin  case  of  dirt,  on  July  15th,  appearing  on  the  wW 
on  August  7th,  Sometimes  this  species  buries  itself  in  the  autumn,  and  remains 


a  the  moth  may  now  and  then  be  observed  sitting 

SlalUtia.  In  the  WTironi  of  London,  at  Fulham  Palace,  ■  Im  bnrinc  Dili  nut,  ba(**«  100 
and  110  ynn  old,  li  60  ft.  high,  out  it  appean  to  m  to  be  nothing  more  than  Q.  sannannSa  ■  at 
York  Rouu.  nUnh_     »  la  Bin   KiiV..    ..  u 11   inn    -d i  — _  _ij    ,.  :  *J?S"ff"?"».™ 


n.'lt'iiSOIV  h"ig?f'.t 


si  ft.  Ugh,  l 


aiunetir  or  tnelrunl  on.  (,,„.,  and  of  Urn  had  70  ft.  In  Pnno,  In  BnttiKF,  n  Bu~  !  inn 
f&t'idi*!*-!*'*.  In*'»lrt«.  "'Vienna,  In  tho  part  at  bnnhn  ltitJr!5*t5&iS 
tOft  high.  In  Banris,  at  Hnalcn,  m  the  kurtt  darden,  10  .earn  old,  in.  7  rtVhiih:  Is 
ifS'  j"     dToTl        "  ™"  **  ran  ^aaa>  t  il  30  ft.  high,  th(  diameter  of  lb*  trust  Sfii,  aud 

Commercial  Statutki.  The  name  of  the  white  oak  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  London  nursery  catalogues  of  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  neither  is  it  in  the  Bollwyller  catalogue.    In  that 
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of  Prince,  of  New  York,  for  1889,  Fox's  white  oak  (a  variety  of  which  we 
know  nothing)  is  mentioned  as  bang  37)  cents  a  plant. 

t  9.  Q.  ouv*Fo'nifis  Mich*.     The  Olive-ebape-fruitaf  American  Oak. 

Idnti/tcalta*.    Hicm.  Art-  4  p.  SB.:  N.  Amor.  SiL,  1 .  p. 32.  i  FunhFI.  Amer.  Stpt.U.p.  SS. 
N.  Du  Hinv.7.  p,  181.;  Smltli  In  Rna'l  Cfcl.,  No.  81. 

Stfmamgme.    Tm  mdny .cup  Oak,  Am€r. 

gmgrawtrnMi.    Mlchx.  Arb.,  LLi;  N.  Amir.  Sjl..  1. 1.  3.  i  ind  our  ./I*  1730. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.     Leaves  oblong,  smooth ;  glaucous  beneath  ;  deeply  and  un- 
equally piunatifid.     Fruit  elliptic  ovate,  on  short  footstalks.     Calyx  cup- 
shaped,  fringed,  and  nearly  covering  the  acorn.  {Michzn  adapted.)    This 
tree  grows,  in  America,  to  the  height  of  from 
60  ft.  to  70  ft. ;  and,  according  to  Mi  chain, 
it  has  a  spreading   head,  and  an  imposing 
aspect.  "  The  bark  is  white  and  laminated  ; 
but  the  tree  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form 
and   disposition  of  its  secondary  branches, 
which  are  slender  and  flexible,  and  always 
inclined  towards  the  earth.     This  peculiarity 
alone,"  continues  Michaux,  "  would  render 
it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  parks  and  gar- 
dens." (JV.  Amer.  SyL,  i.  p.  33.)    The  leaves  , 

are  of  a  light  green  above,  and  whitish  be-  . 

neath  :  they  resemble  those  of  the  white  oak  \ 

in  colour,  but  differ  from  them  in  form ;  being  \ 

larger,  and  very  deeply  and  irregularly  lacint-  1 

atcd,  with  rounded  lobes,   so   different  in  / 

shape,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  two  leaves  / 

that  are  alike.  The  acorns  are  of  an  elon- 
gated form,  and  are  about  three  parts  en- 
closed in  deep  oval  cups,  the  scales  of  which 
are  prominent  and  recurved,  except  near  the 

edge,  where  they  terminate  in  slender  flexible  filaments.  From  this  pe- 
culiarity, Michaux  called  the  species  the  mossy-cupped  oak.  This  oak 
is  very  rare  in  America,  being  only  found,  according  to  Michaux,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  above  Albany,  and  in  Oenessee:  but  Pursh  found 


ore  hills  in   Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.     Pursh  adds  that,  in 

,  learance,  it  resembles  Q.  mucrocarpa.     Michaux  thinks  that 

the  wood,  though  "  not  better  than  that  of  Q.  alba,  is  far  superior  to  that  of 


Q.  rubra ;"  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  been  yet  applied  to  any  econo- 
mical uses.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  181 1,  but  is  seldom  found 
in  plantations,  or  even  in  the  nurseries.  There  are  seedling  plants  of  it  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden;  and  in  some  private  collections. 

1  10.  Q.  mackoca'rpa   Wiiid.     The  large-fruited  American  Oak. 
HMUamm     wuid.  sp.  PL,  4.  p.  in.;  Punb,  a.  p.  esa.  ;  kudu.  Quer.,  Mo.  It  M.  Da  Haas,  7. 

p.  fat.  i  Smith  In  Real  CjcL,  No  80. 
%»vw.    71m  ™-Oip  whin  Oik,  But  Oik,  Amer. ,  Chine  i  iroa  Ukndi,  Che™  frtM,  tr., 

Iron- fruch tire  Hche.  Ger. 
Emrra^gi.    Sichi.  Ouw.,  No.  S.  t.  *,  S.  j  N.  Amer.  Sjl.,  l.r.4.|  our  j*/.  1731.;  Sad  the  plite 

uTlhtl  tree  in  our  lut  Vol  mac. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  downy  beneath,  lyrate,  deeply  and  sinuately  lobed ;  the 
lobes  obtuse  and  spreading,  and  the  upper  one  much  dilated.  The  calyx  deep, 
cup-shaped,  scaly,  and  fringed  with  bristles.  Acorns  thick  and  ovate.  (Wtild.) 
This,  according  to  Michaux, is  "a  beautiful  tree,  more  than  60  ft.  high, laden 
with  dark  tufted  foliage.  The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  oak 
in  the  United  States,  being  frequently  15  in.  long,  and  6  in.  broad ;  they  are 
notched  near  the  summit,  and  deeply  laciniateabelow.  The  acornt,  which 
are  also  larger  than  those  of  any  other  American  species,  are  oval,  and  en- 
closed for  two  thirds  of  their  length  in  a  thick  rugged  cup,  which  Is  generally 
bordered  along  its  upper  edge  with  fine,  long,  flexible  filaments.    The  bark 
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of  the  yonns;  branches  is  freqoeritly 
cowed  with  b  yellowish  corky 
substance,  like  that  which  is  found 
on  the  liquidambar,  and  some 
kinds  of  dm."  This  oak  is  found, 
according  to  Michaux,  in  the  great- 
est  abundance  beyond  the  Alle-  j 
"n  the  fertile  districts  of  ' 


ghanies, 
Kentuck 


itucky  and  West  Tennessee; 
and  in  Upper  Lowaana,  near  the 
Missouri.  According  to  Purab, 
It  is  found  within  the  mountains, 
on  dry  slate  or  limestone  hills;  and 
in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
country  of  the  Illinois;  and  also  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri.      The  wood,  according 

to  Michaux,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  oak,  and  is  little  esteemed  in 
the  United  States ;  but,  according  to  Pursb,  the  wood  is  excellent.  There 
are  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
The  portrait  in  our  last  Volume  is  from  the  latter. 

T    11.  Q-  obtiisi'loba  Mickt. 

HmtifaMm.    Mchx.  Om.,  No.  1.  t.  L ;  Pi 
In  R»'i  CtcI  ,  No.  78. 

blHHH  O.  CUIISU  WOU.  5>  7Y,  4.  p.  m.,  AM..  No.  tH.  Wmitk.  Amrr  .  78.  t  fi  f.  is,  a 
J3»Mmi.,7.  P-ifC.,  L«M.  Cat.,  nL  18*3;  Iran  CMS,  Box  -bit*  Oof.  Amnion  Tinker  Omk  [*> 
olltd,  bsaaSM  tho  mm  wbirt  u*  watt,  an  sstsa  *v  tsc  wild  tiwkeji),  upland  » hi u  Oak, 

Siwtma—i.  If  Icha.  Qmti.,  No.  1. 1  1. :  Arti  Amu-.,  ttt.;N  Ann.  Sjt,  1.  I  9. ;  Waai*. 
Inw,  L  fi.  t  IS. ,  our  jfe.  17*  i  sni  the  pUU  of  IhJa  tn>  la  our  laal  Votawa. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Leaves  oblong,  slightly  pubescent  beneath,  sharply  wedge- 
shaped  at  the  base;  lobes  obtuse,  the  lower  ones  deeply  sinuated,  and  the 
upper  ones  dilated,  and  slightly  bilobed.    Calyx  hemispherical.    Fruit  oral, 
and  rather  am*]  1.  (Mich*.,  adapted 
The  height  of  this  tree,  according  to 
Michaux,  rarely  exceeds  40  ft,  with 
a  trunk  not  more  than  15  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  a  head  disproportion- 
ately large ;  owing  to  the  "  early 
division  of  the  trunk  into  limbs, 
with  which  the  secondary  branches 
form   more  acute    angles   than    is  I 
usual    with    other    trees.      The  ' 
branches  are,  also,  bent  into  elbows 
at  certain  distances,  which  renders 
the  tree  easily  distinguishable,  even 
when  the  branches  hare  fallen." 
The  bark  is  thin,  and  of  a  greyish 
white.    The  wood  is  yellowish,  and 
with  no  tinge  of  red.    The  leaves 

are  on  short  petioles,  and  so  deeply  lobedas  to  have  almost  a  star-like  shape, 
whence  Wangenheim  called  it  Q.  stelllta.  The  upper  lobes  are  much  broader 
than  the  lower  ones ;  and  the  leaf  is  attenuated  at  its  base.  The  texture  is 
coriaceous,  and  the  colour  is  a  dusky  green  above,  and  greyish  beneath. 
In  autumn,  the  ribs  assume  a  rosy  tint,  but  never  that  purplish  red  which  is 
observable  in  those  of  the  scarlet  oak.  The  acorns,  which  are  produced 
in  abundance,  are  small,  oval,  and  three  parts  covered  with  a  slightly  rugged 
greyish  cup :  they  are  very  sweet,  and  form  a  delicious  foodlor  squirrels 
anJ  wild  turkeys ;  whence  the  tree  is,  in  America,  often  called  the  turkey 
oak.    "  In  New  Jersey,  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia," 
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says  Michaux,  "  this  species  is  thinly  disseminated  in  the  forests,  and  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  white  oak.  In  Maryland,  and 
a  great  part  of  Virginia,  where  it  abounds,  it  is  called  the  box  white  oak,  and 
sometimes  the  iron  oak,  and  the  post  oak.  The  last  denomination  only  is 
used  in  the  Carolioas,  Georgia,  and  East  Tennessee."  The  steep  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  near  New  York,  form  its  most  northern  boundary ;  and  even 
here,  Michaux  observes,  it  is  only  preserved  by  the  influence  of  the  sea  air, 
which  somewhat  moderates  the  severity  of  the  winters.  It  thrives  but  in  a 
dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil,  not  far  from  the  sea;  but  it  attains  its  largest  size 
near  Baltimore.  The  farthest  point  at  which  it  was  found  to  the  nest,  was 
about  150  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  road  to  Pittsburg.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  sea. 
"  Growing  in  a  less  humid  soil,  its  timber  is  less  elastic,  but  finer  grained, 
stronger,  and  more  durable,  than  that  of  the  white  oak  :  hence  it  is  pre- 
ferred, in  America,  for  posts,  and  is  used  with  advantage  by  wheelwrights 
and  coopers."  (Mkhx.)  In  ship-building,  it  is  employed  principally  for  the 
knees,  as  it  seldom  produces  planks  large  enough  for  the  sides.  The  pre- 
ference given,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  staves  for  casks  procured  from 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  being  made,  in 
those  districts,  of  the  post  oak.  (Michx.y  Pursh  calls  this  .species  the 
upland  white,  or  iron,  oak ;  and  says  that  it  is  a  spreading  tree,  from 
SO  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  the  timber  of  which  is  of  great  value  in  ship-building. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  IS  1 9 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the 
\      Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

I   18.  Q.  lvra'ta   Walt.     The  lyrate,  or  over-Cap,  Oak. 
UnUfcotHm.    Wilt  Caret,  «S 1  Wind.,  No.  VI ;  AIL,  No.  S7. ;  Purth,  S.  p.  632. ;  Nlchx.  Qntr., 
"-  -  '  ■  i  N.  Du  Ham.,  T.  p.  1BL;  Smith  In  RaaaatjeL.  No.  7a 
Himp  r«l  Oak,  Water  white  Oik,  Amir. 
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anVtvisstsj*. 
Spec.  Cha  ,  . 

rately  sinuated;  much  contracted  in  the  middle, 
'  but  dilated  at  the  summit,  and  attenuated  at  the 

base  j  lobes  angular ;  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  . 

divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  tricuspidate  j 

at  their  extremities.     Calyx  globular,  rough,  and  J 

almost  covering  the  acorn.  (Michx.)     The  over-  ' 

cup  oak,  according  to  the  younger  Michaux, 

forms  a  noble  tree,  of  which  he  has  seen  spe- 
cimens, on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah,  more  than 

HO  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  8ft  to  12ft.  in 

circumference.     The  elder  Michaux,  however,  states  its  ordinary  height 

be  between  50ft.  and  60  ft.   The  leaves  are  from  6  in.  to  Bin.  long,  smoo 

narrow,  lyre-ehaped,   deeply  sinuated,    and 

borne  on  short  petioles.  The  lobes,  espe- 
cially the  upper  ones,  are  somewhat  trun- 
cated; and,  from  the  resemblance  in  this 

respect  to  those  of  the  post  oak,  this  species  ' 

has  obtained  the  name  of  the  swamp  post  oak. 

The  foliage  is  thick,  and  of  a  light  agreeable  ^ 

tint;  and- the  bark  is  white.    The  acorns  are  4 

broad,  round,  and  depressed;  and  the  cups, 

which  are  nearly  closed  over  them,  are  thin 

and  scaly,  each  scale  being  terminated  by  a   , 

short  firm  point,  or  bristle.  (MM*.)   Purah, 

speaking  of  this  tree,  says  that  it  is  only  from 

6ft.  to  15ft.  high;   but,  as  all  the  other 

writers  who  have  mentioned  it  describe  it  as 

a  huge  tree,  with  a  majestic  appearance,  and 

moat  luxuriant  vegetation,  Pursh's  account  of  its  height  is  probably  a  re 
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take.  Indeed,  the  tree  of  this  species  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  was  upwards 
of  15  ft.  high  in  1834.  Q.  Ivrata  is  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of 
North  America;  where,  according  to  the  younger  Michaux, "  it  is  never  seen 
in  the  long  narrow  marshes  which  intersect  the  pine  barrens,  but  is  found 
exclusively  in  the  great  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  are  often 
overflowed  at  the  rising  of  the  waters,  and  are  inaccessible  during  three 
quarters  of  the  year."  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Catesby,and  appears  to  have 
been  first  described  by  Walther,  in  his  Flora  Caro&aana.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1786,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  collections.  The  wood, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  and  post  oaks,  is  more  compact  than 
would  be  supposed  from  the  swampy  nature  of  its  native  habitat :  it  will, 
however,  grow  on  dry  soil ;  and  the  elder  Michaux  states  that,  even  in  loose 
sandy  soil,  it  grew  fester  than  any  other  oak  in  his  nurseries.  {Hut.  da 
Chines,  No.  3.)  The  younger  Michaux  says  that "  this  species  is  the  largest 
and  most  highly  esteemed  among  the  oaks  that  grow  in  wet  grounds.  Tme 
acorns  I  sent  to  France,  though  sown  on  uplands,  have  produced  flourishing 
plants,  which  bear  the  winter  of  Paris  without  injury."  (North  Amer.  Syl^ 
i.  p.  42.) 

§  iv.  Prinus.     Chestnut  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  dentate,  dying  off  of  a  dirty  white,  or  of- a  yellowish 
orange.  Bark  white,  rough,  and  scaly.  Fructification  annual.  Cup  im- 
bricate.   Nut  oblong,  generally  large. 

¥  13.  Q.  Pri'nus  L.     The  Prinus,  or  Chestnut-leaved,  Oak. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1413. ;  Wllld.  Sp.,  4.  p.  439. ;  Alt.  Hort  Kew.,5.  p.  290. ;  N.  Du  Ham.. 
7.  p.  164.  i  Mich*.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  8.  p.  195. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  oblong-oval,  more  or  less  pointed,  nearly  equally 
toothed.  Cup  somewhat  scaly;  nut  ovate.  {Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer*,  iL 
p.  195.)  Trees,  varying  in  height  from  20  ft,  to  90  ft.;  and  one  of  the 
varieties  a  low  shrub.  In  the  climate  of  London  the  trees  grow  freely, 
and  promise  to  attain  a  considerable  size.  In  general  form,  they  are  as 
handsome  as  any  of  the  American  oaks ;  but  their  foliage  dies  off  with  very 
little  colour,  what  there  is  being  generally  of  a  whitish  or  brownish  yellow. 

Varieties.  These  are  by  some  authors  treated  as  species;  but  they  are  so 
obviously  alike  in  their  leaves  and  bark  from  their  infancy  upwards,  that 
there  does  not  remain  a  single  doubt  in  our  minds  of  their  being  only 
varieties.  However,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  think  otherwise,  and  also  to 
mark  the  peculiarities  of  each  variety,  we  shall  give  the  identifications, 
synonymes,  and  descriptions  to  each. 

i  Q.P.  1  palustris  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  196.,  Quer.,  No.  5.  t.  6., 
Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Q.  P.  palustris  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  i.  p.  46. 
t.  8.,  our  Jig.  1735.,  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  last  Volume ; 
Q.  Wnos  L.  Sp.  PL,  1413.,  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  p.  439.,  AU.  HorU 
Kew.y  v.  p.  290.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept^  ii.  p.  633.,  AT.  Du  Horn.,  vii. 
p.  164.,  Smith  in  Reesys  Cycl.,  No.  47.;  Q.  castaneeefoliis,  &c,  Pitt*. 
Aim.,  309.,  Phyt.,  t.  54.,  Cat.  Carol.,  i.  1. 18.  The  Swamp  Chestnut 
Oak,  the  Chestnut  white  Oak ;  and,  near  Philadelphia,  the  white 
Oak.  —  Leaves  on  longish  footstalks,  obovate.  Fruit  very  large.  Cup 
moderately  hollow,  distinctly  scaly.  (A.  Michx.)  This  tree,  accord- 
ing to  the  younger  Michaux,  is,  in  the  southern  states  of  North 
America,  generally  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  trunk, 
rising  clear  of  branches,  and  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  to  the 
height  of  50  ft. ;  then  spreading  into  a  broad  tufted  head ;  and 
forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  majestic  trees  of 
the  American  forests.  The  leaves  of  Q.  P.  palftstris  are  of  a  shining 
green  above,  and  whitish  and  somewhat  wrinkled  underneath;  they 
have  rather  long  footstalks;  and  are  from  8  in.  to  9  in.  long,  and  from 
4  in.  to  5  in.  broad ;  obovate,  and  terminating  in  an  acute  point. 
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They  are  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  and  are  deeply  den- 
tated  with  blunt  lobe-like 
.  teeth  from  the  summit  to 
the  base.  The  acorns  are 
of  a  bright  clear  brown,  s 
oval,  and  loner  than  those  , 
of  any  other  kindof  Ameri- 
can oak,  except  Q.  macro. 
c&rpa :'  tbey  are  borne  on 
very  short  peduncles,  and 
are  contained  in  shallow 
scaly  cups  :  they  are  sweet, 
and  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.    ] 

sionally  within  a  Tew  mites  of  Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Carolines,  Georgia,  and  East 
Florida.  It  grows  only  in  the  large  swamps  which  border  the  rivers, 
or  that  are  enclosed  in  the  forests,  and  "  always  in  spots  that  are  rarely 
inundated,  and  where  the  soil  is  loose,  deep,  constantly  cool,  and  luxu- 
riantly fertile."  (A'.  Amer.  Syl.)  In  the  Carolina*  and  Georgia,  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  cTHmus  americana  and  U,  alata.  Magnolia 
gnndifldra  and  M.  tripitala,  the  beech,  poplar,  hickory,  &c."  ft  was 
the  first  of  the  chestnut  oaks  observed  by  European  botanists, 
being  supposed  to  be  that  described  and  figured  by  Plukenet  in  1891, 
and  by  Catesby  in  1731.  There  appears,  however,  some  discre- 
pancy between  their  descriptions ;  Plukenet  stating  that  his  oak  had 
red  veins  to  the  leaves,  which  Catesby  says  his  oak  had  not.  It  was 
introduced  before  1730,  as  it  was  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
gardeners  published  in  that  year  (see  p.  68.);  and  it  was  one  of 
the  oaks  stated  by  Catesby  to  be,  in  his  time,  "  growing  at  Mr.  Fair- 
child's."  There  are  trees  of  this  oak  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
considered,  in  America,  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Q.  alba,  Q.  obtusfloba, 
and  even  Q.  macrocarpa,  though  it  is  superior  to  the  wood  of  the 
American  oaks  comprised  in  the  division  Rubra.  It  is  too  porous 
for  casks  to  contain  wine  or  spirituous  liquors ;  but  it  is  used  by 
wheelwrights,  and  for  other  works  which  require  strength  and  some 
durability.  "  As  it  splits  in  a  straight  line,  and  may  be  divided  into 
fine  shreds,  it  is  chosen  by  the  negroes  for  baskets  and  brooms." 
As  posts  and  rails,  it  mil  last  about  IS  or  IS  years,  which  is  one 
third  longer  than  the  wood  of  the  willow  oak  will  remain  un  de- 
cayed, when  applied  to  similar  purposes.  In  Georgia,  tbe  wood  of 
the  swamp  chestnut  oak  is  considered  to  make  the  best  fuel.  The 
acorns  are  extremely  sweet,  and,  in  the  American  woods,  are 
greedily  devoured  by  deer,  cows,  horses,  and  swine.  The  principal 
merit  of  the  tree,  however,  according  to  the  younger  Michaux,  con- 
sists in  its  noble  and  majestic  appearance,  and  in  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  its  foliage. 
1  Q.  P.  S  monticola  Michx.  Pl.Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  198.,Quer.,  So. 5.  t.  7., 
and  oaijig.  1 736.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  «.  P.  montkola  Michx.fi!. 
N.  Amer.  Sul.,  L  p.  49.  t.  ft,  Q.  montina  WiUd.  Sp.  PL,  h.  p.  440., 
Purih  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  634.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  vil.  p.  165.,  Smith  in 
Ree/i  Cycl,,  No.  49.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Q.  Prlnus  Smith  in  Abb. 
Im.  of  &eor.,  ii.  p.  163.  t.  82.  The  Rock  Chestnut  Oak.  — Leaves 
on  short  footstalks,  rhomboid-oval.  Fruit  rather  large ;  cup  top- 
shaped  and  rough  j  nutoblong.  (Afirtr.)  The  beautiful  appearance 
of  this  tree,  according  to  the  younger  Michaux,  "  when  growing  in  a 
fertile  soil,  is  owing  equally  to  the  symmetry  of  its  form  and  the 
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luxuriance  of  its  foliage."  It 
ia  sometimes  found  60  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  about  3  ft.  in 
diameter;  but,  as  it  generally 
grows  in  poor  rocky  soil,  it 
very  seldom  attains  these  di- 
mensions. In  open  elevated 
situations,  it  spreads  widely, 
and  forms  a  head  like  that  of  - 
an  apple  tree.  The  bark  on 
old  trees  is  hard,  thick,  and 
deeply  furrowed;  and  the 
outer  bark  is  equally  good  for 
tanning  as  the  inner  bark. 
The  wood  is  reddish, like  that 

of  the  white  oak;  and,  though  its  pores  are  more  open,  its  specific 
gravity  is  greater,  a  piece  of  its  wood  sinking  in  water,  while  a  piece 
of  the  same  size  of  Q.  alba  will  swim.  The  leaves,  in  America,  are 
5 in.  or  6  in.  long,  and  3 in.  or  4 in.  broad;  oval,  and  uniformly  den- 
tate, with  the  teeth  more  regular,  but  leas  acute,  than  those  of  Q,  P. 
palustris;  the  leaf  terminating  in  a  point.  When  beginning  to  unfold 
in  spring,  the  leaves  are  covered  with  a  thick  white  down,  and  they 
appear  somewhat  wrinkled ;  but,  when  fully  expanded,  they  are  per- 
fectly glabrous,  smooth,  and  of  a  delicate  texture.  The  petiole, 
which  is  rather  short,  is  yellow,  and  the  colour  becomes  brighter 
and  more  conspicuous  in  autumn.  The  acorns  are  long,  of  an 
oblong-oval  shape :  they  are  produced  in  pairs,  on  a  short  peduncle, 
and  are  enveloped  for  about  one  third  of  their  length  in  pear-shaped 
cups,  covered  with  loose  scales.  They  are  sweet,  and  of  a  clear 
light  brown  colour.  This  oak,  according  to  the  younger  Michanx, 
is  not  one  of  those  which  grow  promiscuously  with  other  trees  in 
forests ;  but  it  is  found  in  small  patches,  in  particular  habitats,  only 
on  high  grounds,  thickly  strewed  with  stones,  or  covered  with  rocks. 
"  Thus  it  is  often  seen  on  the  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlsin;  and  still  more  frequently  on 
the  Alleghanies,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia."  On  these  moun- 
tains, it  is  sometimes  found  where  the  soil  is  bo  meagre,  that  the 
trees  do  not  exceed  80  ft.  or  25  ft.  in  height,  and  their  trunks  8  in. 
or  10  in.  in  diameter.  In  Pennsylvania,  Virginia^  and  Maryland, 
this  species  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  chestnut  oak ;  while  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.it  is  called  the  rock  oak;  and  die  younger 
Hichaux,  combining  the  two  names,  calls  it  the  rock  chestnut  oak. 
It  was  introduced  in  1800;  and  there  are  trees  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  The  wood,  though 
too  porous  to  be  used  as  staves  for  casks  to  contain  spirituous 
liquors,  is  esteemed,  in  New  York,  next  to  that  of  the  white  oak  for 
the  construction  of  ships.  It  is  employed  for  the  knees  and  frames; 
pieces  adapted  for  which  are  rarely  to  be  obtained  from  the  white 
oak;  while  the  rock  chestnut  oak,  "growing  up,"  as  Michaux  says, 
"  in  a  continual  controversy  with  the  winds,"  produces  a  great 
number  of  twisted  and  crooked  branches,  or  large  limbs,  perfectly 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  also  considered  superior  to  any 
other  species,  except  the  live  oak,  for  fuel.  The  bark,  at  New  York 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  is  esteemed  the  best  for  tanning ;  but  only  that 
of  the  secondary  branches,  and  of  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  is  em- 
ployed. Michaux  suggests  that  the  tree  might  grow  in  exposed 
rocky  places' in  Europe,  where  the  acorns  might  be  dropped  in 
crevices  in  the  rocks,  or  planted  in  barren  places,  where  the  soil 
appears  incapable  of  other  cultivation.    .. 
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t  Q.  P.  3  acuminata  Mich x.  Fl.  Bor.  Ainer.,  ii.  p.  190.,  Quer.,  No.  5.  t.  8., 
and  our  Jig.  1 737. ;  Q.  P.  acuminata  Michr.  JU.  AT.  Amer.  Sul.,  \. 
p.  51. 1. 10.;  Q.  Cutanea  Wilid.  Sp.  PL,  it.  p.  441.,  P„r«A  JV.  *»„■. 


ii.  p.  634.,  .V.  Du  Ham.,  ■ 
,  Suit*  in  flwi'i  Cut/.,  N.  5 
/*oy.   CW.,  ed.   1836.      The  yellov 


Oak.  —  Leaves  on   long  footstalk s  ; 

obtuse  at  the  bate,  sharply  serrated. 

Fruit  of  moderate  size ;  cup  hemi- 
spherical. (Michx.)  The  yellow  oak, 

according  to  the  younger  Michaux, 

is    a    fsstigiate-growing    tree,   from 

70  ft.  to  80ft.  high,  and  with  a  trunk 
about  2  ft.  in  diameter.    The  bark  is 

whitish,  very  slightly  furrowed,  and 

sometimes  divided  into  plates.     The 

wood  is  yellowish;  but  the  tint  is 

not  sufficiently  bright  to  entitle  it 

to  rank  among  the  ornamental  woods.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
obtuse  at  the  base,  and  ending  in  a  sharp  point,  regularly  toothed] 
of  a  light  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath.  The  acorns  are  small, 
roundish-ovate,  and  contained  in  shallow  slightly  scaly  cups:  they 
are  considered  sweeter  than  those  of  any  other  tiind  of  oak  in  the 

United  States.     It  is  generally  found  in  tbe  middle  and  western 
states,  taking  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  for  its  northern  boundary, 
and  those  of  the  Savannah  for  its  southern.    It  is,  however,  very 
thinly  disseminated,  and  is  frequently  lost  sight  of  for  several  days' 
journey,  even  in  those  states  where  it  is  most  plentiful.     From  its 
comparative  rareness,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  any 
uses  in  the  arts ;  and  Michaux  says  that  the  pores  in  ita  wood  are 
so  irregularly  disposed,  and  so  numerous,  that  the  wood  would  pro- 
bably possess  very  little  of  either  strength  or  durability.    The  tree 
is,  however,  very  ornamental  from  its  beautiful  foliage,  and  fastigiate 
habit  of  growth.     It  was  introduced  in  1882;  and  there  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
*  Q.  P.  ipumila  Michx.  Fl^or.  Amer.,ii,  p.  196.,  Quer.,  No. 5.  t ».  f.  l.j 
Q.  P.  Chinquapin  Michx.  fil.  Arb.,  ii.  p.  65.  t.  10.,  N.  Amer.  Syl., 
i.  p.  55.  1. 11.,  and  our  fig.  1738.;  Q.  Chinquapin  Ptirah  Fl.  Amer. 
Sept.,  ii.  p.  834.,  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL,  No. 
48.;  0.  prinoidea  WW.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  440.,  j 
N.  Du  Ham.,  vii.  p.   166.     The  Chinquapin,  ] 
or  Dwarf  Chestnut,  Oak,  —  Leaves  on  shortish 
petioles;   somewhat  lanceolate ;  glaucous  be- . 
neath.  (Michx.)     The  dwarf  chestnut  oak  is  B 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  as,  according  ^ 
to  the  younger   Michaux,  it   rarely  exceeds 
30  in.  in  height;  though  Pursh  says  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.   The  leaves  are  oval- 
acuminate,  regularly,  but  not  deeply,  dentated, 
of  a  light  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath. 
The  acorns  are  enclosed,  for  about  one  third  of 
their  length,  in  scaly  sessile  cups:  they  are  of  "     Il« 

the  middle  size,  somewhat  elongated,  similarly  rounded  at  both  ends, 
and  very  sweet.  Nature  seems  to  have  sought  to  compensate  for  the 
diminutive  size  of  this  shrub  by  the  abundance  of  its  fruit:  the  stem, 
which  is  sometimes  no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  stretched  at  full  length 
upon  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  its  thickly  clustering  acorns. 
(A*. Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p.  58.)  This  shrub  grows  most  abundantly  in  the 
northern  and  middle  states  of  North  America,  and  is  usually  found 
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in   particular  districts  of  very  poor  soil,  where,  alone  or   mingled 
with  the  bear  oak  (Q.  Banisteri),  it  sometimes  covers  tracts  of  more 
than  NX)  acres  in  extent.     It  »hb  introduced  in  1B23;  but  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  plantations.     Purah  Mates  that  it  is  highly  orna- 
ments] when  in  foil  bloom;  and  Michaux  observes  that  it   might 
probably  be  cultivated  along  with  Q,  Banisteri  for  its  fruit,  which, 
as  before  observed,  is  very  sweet.    From  the  small  size  of  the  plant, 
this   variety  is   well   deserving   of  culture   for  suburban  or  small 
villa  gardens,  and  miniature  srboretums. 
T  Q.  P.  5  tomentdta  Mich*.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ii.  p.  196.,  Quer.,  Mo.  5.  t.  0. 
f.  S.  i  Q.  P.  discolor  Micix.  fit.  Arb^  ii.  p.  M.  t.  6.,  N.  Amer.  Sy!., 
i.  p.  43.  t.  7.,  and  our  fig.  1739.,  Laid.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  Q.  bicolor 
WUU.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  440.,  Purth  Fl. 
Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  633.,  N.  Du  Ham., 
vii.  p.  165.,  Smith  in  Reet'i  Cycl.,  No. 
50.;  Q.  Michaori  Nutt.  The  Swamp 
white  Oak. — Leaves  almost  seaaili;, 
obtusely     oval,    bluntly     toothed; 
downy    beneath.    (Michx.)     The 
swamp  white  oak,  in  America,  says 
the  younger  Michaux,  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  more   than  70  ft.   high,  of  a 
vigorous  habit  of  growth,  and  with 
luxuriant  foliage.     The  leaves  are 
from  6 in.  to  Sin.  long,  and  4 in.  4 
broad;    entire  towards    the   base, 
which  is  attenuated    and    wedge- 
shaped;   but  dilated  and  coarsely 
toothed  for  two  thirds  of  their  length. 

The  tree  is  distinguished,  when  foil  grown,  by  the  remarkable 
appearance  of  its  leaves,  which  are  on  the  under  side  silky,  and 
and  of  a  silvery  whiteness;  while  the  upper  side  is  smooth,  and  of  a 
bright  green.  It  waa  from  this  striking  contrast  that  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg gave  this  tree  the  specific  name  of  discolor.  The  acorns  are 
sweet,  but  seldom  abundant;  they  are  long,  of  a  clear  chestnut 
brown,  and  contained  in  rather  shallow  scaly  cups,  edged  with 
short  slender  filaments.     These  cups  are  "  more  downy  within  than 


those  of  any  other  oak;"  and  they  are  borne  in  pairs,  on  peduncles 
*"      )  lin.  to  Sin.  in  length.     The  bark  is  scaly,  and  of  a  j 
With  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Maine,  and  t! 


i  greenish 


time  parts  of  the  southern  provinces,  Michaux  informs  us  that  this 
oak  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  "  In 
comparison,  however,  with  several  other  species,  it  is  not  common, 
being  found  only  on  the  edges  of  swamps,  and  in  wet  places  exposed 
to  inundations, and  not  in  the  forests  at  large."  It  generally  grows  in 
company  with  Q.  paltistris,  /t cer  rubrum,  Nyssa  aquatics,  and  Ckcjn. 
slba ;  and,  in  British  plantations,  would  thrive  in  the  same  situations 
as  the  alder  and  poplar.  This  species  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  elder  Michaux,  who  has  figured  a  leaf  of  it  under 
the  name  of  Q.  P.  tomentoaa;  but  when  it  waa  introduced  into 
Britain  is  uncertain,  though,  in  all  probability,  it  would  be  about  the 
name  time  as  Q.  P.  monttcola,  viz.  in  1800.  The  wood  is  strong, 
elastic,  and  heavier  than  that  of  the  white  oak.  In  full-grown  trees, 
the  grain  is  fine  and  close,  and  the  pores  axe  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  :  it  splits  easily,  and  in  a  straight  line ;  and,  according  to  Michaux, 
it  is  esteemed  next  in  quality  to  the  American  white  oak,  though, 
from  its  rareness,  it  is  but  seldom  employed  for  economical  pur- 
poses. Then  is  a  tree  of  thin  species  in  the  arboretum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  and  one  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  under 
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the  name  of  Q.  tricolor,  of  which  the  plate  of  thii  tree  in  our  last 
Volume  is  a  portrait. 

§  v.  RubreB.  Red  American  Oaks. 
Sect.  Char.  Leaves  deeply  lobed,  sinuated,  maltifid,  and  mucronated.  Bark 
dark,  and  not  scaling  oft.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut  ovate,  with  a  per- 
sistent hi  vie.  Cup  imbricate,  large  in  proportion  to  the  nut.  Trees,  varying 
from  80  ft.  or  90  ft.  to  15  ft.  or  80  ft.  in  height :  remarkable  for  the  bright 
red,  deep  scarlet,  or  dark  purple,  of  their  foliage,  when  it  dies  off  in  autumn. 
Perhaps  moat  of  the  kinds  in  this  section  might  be  reduced  to  two  or  three 
species ;  but,  as  they  come  up  tolerably  true  from  seed,  we  have  considered 
it  more  convenient  for  the  cultivator  to  treat  them  as  distinct.  The  har- 
diest and  most  rapid-growing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  elegant  and 
ornamental,  tree  of  the  section  is  Q.  palustris,  which,  with  its  spreading 
drooping  branches,  and  its  straight  erect  trunk  and  spiry  top,  is,  indepen- 
dently of  its  lively  scarlet,  orange,  and  red  colours  in  spring  and  autumn,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  graceful  of  all  oaks,  either  European  or  American, 

i  14.    Q.  ru'bra  L.     The  red,  or  Champion,  Oak. 

tdtxtifitattm.     Lin.   Sp.  PI.,  HIS,  ;  Willd.  So.  PI 
FL  Amei.  Sept.,  'i  p.  SX.  ;  Michl.  Quer.,  No.  9 
p.  170.  i  Smith  in  Rra'i  Cjcl,  No.  Si 
SunBagmt.    ft  S'icull  dlrl.ura.  At,  Pimi.  AM,  t  Si.  f.  i. 
JBmgnuHuft.    I'tuk-  Phil,  t  :,1,  I  fci  Mlclix.  goer.,  t  35,36.;  North  Amer.  SyL,  Z.  t  So. :  ourjfai. 

1140.  to  17M.  i  ud  the  plata  orthii  ipeda  In  our  but  Volume. 
Spec.  Char.,  <Jc.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  sinuated,  on  long  stalks ;  lobes  acute 

sharply   toothed,   bristle-pointed.        Calyx   of  the   fruit   flat  underneath. 

Nut  ovate.  (Wdld.)  A  tree  80ft.  or  90  ft.  in  height.  Introduced  in  1739. 
Varietkt.     Alton,  in  the  Hortiu  Kewema,  Sd  ed.,  mentions  two  varieties :  Q. 

rubra  latifolia,  the  champion  oak,  which  is  the  Q.  rubra  of  Linmeus;  andQ. 

rubra  moot  ana,  the  mountain  red  oak. 

Deicription,  2ft:.  The  red  oak  is,  in  America,  a  tall  widely  spreading  tree, 
frequently  more  than  80  ft  high,  and  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  bark  is  comparatively  smooth,  of  a  dark  colour,  very  thick;  and,  though  in 
old  trees  it  cracks,  yet  it  never  scales  off  as  in  the  sections  A'lbreand  Prinus. 
The  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained ;  and  its  pores  are  often  so  large  as 
to  admit  the  entrance  of  a  hair.  The  leaves,  when  they  first  come  out  in  spring. 
are  of  a  fine  sulphur  colour;  when  fully  expanded,  they  are  smooth  and 
shining  on  both  sides,  large,  deeply  laciniated,  and  sometimes  slightly  rounded 
at  the  base,  especially  on  old  trees;  and,  before  they  fall,  they  turn  of  a 
deep  purplish  red.    According  to  the  younger  Miehaux,  the  leaves  on  old 


trees  often  nearly  resemble  those  of  Q.  falcate.      The  leaves   of  Q.  felcata 

are,  however,  always  downy  beneath;  while  those  of  Q.  rubra  are  smooth. 

Or  4 


The  leaves  of  Q.  rubra  die  off  of  a  more  purplish  red  than  those  of  most  of 
the  other  kinds  in  this  section  ;  but  they  often  become  yellow  before  they  fall. 
They  vary  much  in  shape,  from  the  age  of  the  plant,  or  the  soil  and  situation 
in  which  it  has  grown.  Fig.  1740.,  copied  from  the  elder  Michaux't  Histoire 
dei  Chhtet,  shows  the  leaves  of  a  seedling  a  year  old;  fig.  1741.,  from  the 
same  work,  those  of  a  tree  bearing  acorns ;  fig.  1743.  shows  several  leaves 
gathered  from  trees  in  England  of  four  or  five  years'  growth ;  fig.  1743.  is 
drawn  from  a  specimen  taken  from  a  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden;  and  fie.  17+4.  is  a  leaf  from  the  splendid  Kill-grown  tree  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  of  which  there  is  a  portrait  in 
our  last  Volume.  By  comparing  the 
plates  of  the  trees  of  this  species  in 


our  last  Volume,  it  will  be  seen  how 
exceedingly  the  leaves  vary.  The 
acorns  are   sessile,  or   on   very  short 

peduncles ;  they  are  large,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance ;  they  are 
rounded  at  the  summit,  and  compressed  at  the  base;  and  they  are  contained  in 
flat  very  shallow  cups,  covered  with  narrow  compact  scales.  The  red  oak  is 
one  of  the  most  common  species  in  Canada,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  part  of  Philadelphia, 
and  alone  the  whole  range  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  nearly  as  abundant  as  Q, 
coccinesland  Q.  tinctoria;  but  it  is  much  less  common  in  the  more  southern 
states,  its  perfect  developement  requiring  a  cool  climate  and  a  fertile  soil. 
The  red  oak  was  introduced  into  France  about  1740,  and  was  first  planted 
on  the  estate  of  Du  Hamel,  at  Pittriviers.  In  England,  the  first  notice  that 
we  find  of  the  red  oak  is,  that  it  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739.    Since 
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that  time  it  hu,  perhaps,  been  more  generally  planted  than  any  other  of  the 

American  oaks,  though  full-grown  specimens  of  it  are  not  very  numerous. 

The  largest  which  we  know  of  near  London,  is  at  S; on,  where  it  is  57  ft. 

high ;  and  the  largest  in  England  is  at  Stratufieldsaye,  where  it  is  100  ft.  high. 

Several  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  particularly  one  at  Purser's 

Cross  which  is  upwards  of  40  ft.  high,  ripen  acorns,  from  which  young  plants 

have  been  raised.    The  wood  is  so  coarse  end  porous  as  to  be  of! scarcely  any 

use  in  the  arts.  It  is,  however,  employed  in  America  for  the  staves  of  flour  and 

sugar  casks,  or  to  contain 

any  kind  of  dry  goods.   The 

bark  contains  a  large  pro-  I 

portion   of  tannin,  and  is  ' 

very  extensively   used    by 

tanners     in     the     United 

States.      The    acorns    are 

voraciously  eaten  by  wild 

animals,  and  also   by   the 

cows,  horses,  and  swine  that 

are  allowed  to  range  in  the 

woods  after  the  herbage  has  .^Pfsepsw 

perished.    Papilio(TbecIa)    .  £^m\    \  .-m.lU.UTfr- 

FiwoniuiAbb.andSniith.t.   T ^Utm0 ,    \ ^^ 

14,  and  our  Jig.  1745.,  the 


ft/coccinea,  »c  Iuvp  not 
SMathoelduje,   it  li  abore 


th  belong!  to  Q.  rtora 
vr  ■peciea    In  Himpnlre, 

an!rd,iti»; , 

-- -re.  it  Mnmlauah  CMlt, 

ik  3(t,  and  or  the  had  46  ft.    In  Scotland,  In  Abeideeuehtre,  at  Oordon  Cattle, 

SOft.  h)|h  wliha  trunk  6  fn,  in  diameter.    In  Inland,  it  CuUetown,  30ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
thebaflSBft. !  Id  Fenuuib,  at  Florence  Court,  30 ran  planed,  it  ii  safe,  hlfh,  the  diameter 

mm  10  ft.  lo  ai  ft,  in  heigh™  ooU)  or  O,  rokn  and  «.  naS^m  Oari.  Jrag ,  vol  it  d!  48* 
Bote  mention!  a  luperb  tree  ai  the  Petit  Trianon,  at  which,  bowerer,  we  bate  not  been  able  tn 
it  Barm,  14  jTari  planted,  tt  la  14  ftj^Jil 

iTof  trwbaad* 


mlr, In 
the  he 


Bin.,  aud  at  the  had  SI 


WiUd.    The  scarlet  Oak, 


t.  £5.  ;  OUI  Jlgl.  1746. 


1  15.  &cocci'r« 

nt.,  p.  4*.  i  Mi 

-- - ,_  C-Ji.;  PunbFLA' 

7.  p.  171.  i  Smith  InSea't  Crcl.,  No,  6L 
ajeWieyaw.     (I  rnhra  a  An,,  etf.  ].,  3.  r>  SSI. 
SwroMaai.     Wang,  font,  L  ft  :  MiAl  Quer..  t_  SI.  31  ;  N.  / 

1747,  and  1748. ;  and  the  plate  oftbii  tree  in  our  but  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,  fyc.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  deeply  and  widely  sinuated,  on  long 
stalks;  lobes  divaricated,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  bristle-pointed.  Calyx  of 
the  fruit  turbinate,  half  as  long  as  the  nut.  {WiUd.)  A  tree,  SOft.  high. 
Introduced  in  1691. 

DeicriptioH,  fyc.  The  scarlet  oak  is,  in  America,  a  tree  of  more  than  80 11. 
high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  tree  is  of  a  more  rigid  habit 
of  growth  than  Q..  rubra,  the  branches  of  which  are  very  flexible.  The  bark 
is  dark-coloured,  entire,  and  very  thick ;  and  the  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse- 
grained, with  very  open  pores.  The  leaves,  which  have  long  petioles,  are 
of  a  beautiful  green,  shining  on  both  sides ;  and,  on  old  trees,  taciniated  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  having  usually  four  deep  sinuses  on  each  side,  very 
broad  at  bottom.    The  leaves  begin  to  change  with  the  first  cold,  and,  after 
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several  successive  frosts,  turn  to  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
instead  of  the  dull  red  of  those  of  Q.  rubra.    These 

leaves  differ  very  greatly 

in  shape  at  different  stages 

in  the  growth  of  the  tree. - 
i.  When  quite  young,  they  / 
*  are  scarcely  lobed  at  all, 
',  as  may  be  seen  by  fig. 

1 746.,  which  is  taken  from 

Michaux's     Hiitohv    det  i 

Ckenei,  and  represents  a 

seedling  a  year  old.  Fig. 
f  1747.  is  a  leaf  token  from  ' 

a  tree  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Garden ;  and 
,${.1748.,  a  sprig  and  acorn 

from  an  old  tree  copied 

from  Michaux.       Amidst 

all  the  varieties,  however, 

in  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of 
the  scarlet  oak,  it  may  always  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Q.  rubra  by  the 
different  hue  which  it  assumes  in  autumn ;  tbe  colour  of  Q.  cocrfnea.  being 
always  a  bright  scarlet,  or  yellowish  red,  of  more  or  less  intensity;  and  that  of 
Q.  rilbra  a  dull  crimson,  or  purplish 
red.     The  leaf  is  also  larger,  and  the 
indentations  in  old  leaves  rounder. 
The    acorns   are    large,  somewhat 
elongated,  similarly  rounded  at  both 
ends,  and  half-covered  with  scaly 
top-shaped  cups.     As  the  fruit  of 
this   tree  varies  in  size  with   the  - 

rility  of  the  soil,  it  is  difficult  to 
tinguish  it  from  that  of  Q.  tinc- 
tdria  :  the  only  constant  difference 
is,  that  the  kernel  of  the  nut  is 
always  yellowish  in  Q.  tinctoria,  and 
always  white  in  Q,  coccinea.  Tbe 
difference  between  the  scarlet  oak 
and  tbe  red  oak  appears  to  be  about 
as  great  as  that  which  exists  between 

two  very  distinct  varieties  of  apple  and  pear :  for  example,  the  nonpareil  and 
the  golden  pippin,  or  the  jargonelle  and  the  summer  bergamot.  These  oaks 
are  not,  however,  on  that  account  the  less  worthy  of  being  kept  quite  distinct ; 
for  it  must  always  be  recollected,  that  some  of  the  finest  plants  in  every  de- 
partment of  culture  are  the  varieties  of  species,  and  not  the  species  themselves. 
The  scarlet  oak,  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  in  Europe  generally,  may  be 
considered  as  of  equal  hardiness  and  rapidity  of  growth  with  the  red  oak. 
The  largest  tree  of  it  which  we  have  seen,  and  know  to  be  certainly  of  the 
scarlet  oak,  is  at  Syon,  where  it  is  77  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  S  ft.  9  in.  in 
diameter. 

Geography,  Hittory,  Sfc.  The  scarlet  oak,  says  the  younger  Michaux,  is  first 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston ;  but  it  is  most  abundant  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  upperpart  of  the  Carolinasand  Georgia.  In  the  northern 
states,  it  is  often  confounded  with  Q.  rubra,  and  in  those  of  the  south  with  Q, 
falcata.  The  scarlet  oak  was  one  of  those  discovered  by  Banister,  and  included 
in  his  catalogue  dated  1680.  It  was  probably  sent  here  by  him  to  his  patron. 
Bishop  Compton  (Bee  p,  44.) ;  as  we  are  informed,  by  the  HortuM  Kewemai, 
that  there  was  a  plant  of  it  in  the  bishop's  garden  in  1691.  It  was,  at  first,  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  variety  of  Q.  rubra,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  fint 
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edition  of  the  Hartut  Kewemii  (iii.  p.  357.).  Wanoeiihejm  was  lie  Erst  author 
who  distinguished  it  as  a  species.  It  was  one  of  the  plants  sent  to  France  by 
the  elder  Michaux  in  1786,  and  formed  part  of  the  plantation!  at  Rambouillet  ,- 
where,  we  are  informed  by  the  younger  Michaux,  there  was  a  tree  of  it  which, 
about  1819,  was  45  ft.  high.-  (See  p.  141.) 

Propertiet  and  Vtet.  The  wood  of  the  scarlet  oak  is  of  very  little  value  in 
the  arts,  and  it  makes  very  poor  fuel.  It  decays  rapidly,  and  is  too  porous  to 
contain  wine  or  spirits.  The  principal  use  made  of  it  in  America  is  for  staves  to 
make  casks  for  dry  goods.  The  bark  is  employed  in  tanning,  but  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  <J.  rubra.  This  tree  produces  gaUs,  which,  in  America,  are  applied 
to  the  same  purposes  as  the  European  galls  of  commerce.  In  landscape-gar- 
dening, the  scarlet  oak,  like  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  this  section,  is  parti- 
cularly adapted  for  planting  in  the  margins  of  woods  or  groves  on  a  flat  sur- 
face; or  for  scattering  in. irregular  masses  throughout  a  wood  on  a  declivity, 
the  surface  of  which  is  seen  from  below.  For  small  groups  near  the  eye  it  la 
also  well  adapted;  though  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  of  young  trees  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Q.  rubra  and  Q.  falcata.  The  long 
footstalks  of  the  leaves,  and  the  absence  of  deep  sinuosities  in  the  leaves  of 
young  trees,  give,  with  reference  to  picturesque  effect,  Q.  coccinea  the  same 
relation  to  Q.  rubra  that  Q,  sessilifldra  has  to  Q,  pedunculata. 

StalUHa.  In  the  euTtrona  of  London,  ttSron,  77ft.  high,  the  dimeter  of  the  trunks  ft.  9  in., 
■ndof  tht  bendMfLi  at  Kenwood,  HmjawtA  38  jeara  planted,  it  to  60 ft.  bleb,  the dtuatter  of 

the  tmnk  1ft.  11  In.,  and  of  the  Bear!  *0!t  In  Deronehlre,  at  Brunei  Park,  sj  raeri  planted.  It  la 
44  ft.  Blah  1  In  Huapahlre,  at  BttWhfleMeaje,  It  to  BO  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  .11 

Sift.:  In  SotnerteUhlre,  at  Hurton  Houat,  16  Teara  planted.  It  Li  SO  A.  nigh  ;  at  Mam- 
bead,  3D  ft,  high,  with  a  trunk  *  ft.  a  in.  In  diameter;  amneliaTM  ofthto  tree  which  were  aent  to  111 
meaiured  Si  In.  acroee,  and  14in.  In  length  :  In  Surrey,  at  SL  Ann-e  Hill,  *  Teen  planted.  It  la  S6ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  th*  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  4S ft.  ;  It  Oakham,  42  jhui Planted,  It  ia  60ft. 

■.;?„'  __._... — . —  .„ '--ted.ltlelgft.  high;  InSuaaex.it  Kldnrooke.ayeenpuinted,  it 

trunk  Sin.,  entfof  the  bead  16  ft:  in  Wifuhlre,  at  Wardour 
gb,  diameter  of  the  trunk  *ft, and  of  thehead soft.;  at  Long;. 
of  the  trunk  3  ft.  filn.,  and  of  the  heed  77  ft.  :  In  HnrtfOrdehire, 
60ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  90ft.:  In  Lancaahlte,  at 
la  S3  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  truck  IBin.,  and  of  thehead 
lie  Court,  30  realm  planted,  it  i.  SO  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
t  :  In  Warwlckeblr*,  at  Combe  Abbe)-,  SO  yean  planted,  It  la 
ankgltBln..  and  m"  the  haadfl--  -—--■■  jn  __ 
r  of  the  trunk  7  In.;  and  a  I  Alleal  It  iiiOft. 

lnWareeatenhlre,alCroonie,76  1  ft  high, 

rthehend30ft.:ln  Vorkihire.at:  plentnd, 

.__  junk  Sin.  .and  of  the  head  10  ft:  1  Howden, 

10  Tean  from  the  acorn.  It  to  from  14  ft  to  16  ft  high,  the  diameter  or  ud  of  the 

head  lift    In  Scotland,  in  Knee-abh-n,  at  Brahan  CaaUe,  it  ii  65  ft  hi|  he  trunk 

lft.Sin.,«ndoflhehead30(t     In  Germany,  in  Camel,  at  WUhefmahi  ill  high. 

In  Aurtrla,  at  Vienna,  In  Koeeuthal'I  NuraeTJ,  IV  jean  old,  It  if  M  rr  of  the 

trunk  llln., and  of  the  head«3ft.    In  France,  at  RambouUlet,  it  la  InLotn-, 

bardr.  at  Monia,  IB  lean  punted,  It  to  16ft.  high,  the  diameter  id  of  the 

S  16.  Q.  Ufsi'aua  WiUd.     The  ambiguous,  or  grey,  Oak. 

/djjiI6&ot*>».    aflchx.  Are.,  S.  pieo.j  North  Amer.  tit,  h  p.  H.|  Punb  Fl.  Ajnev.  Sept.,  * 

p.  630-  not  Humboldt 
■MoafW.     a-  horeklla    Mote,  tt.  Amir.  Sgf. ,  1.  p.  96. 
eTagTBabwr.     Hlehl.  Alt.,  t  01,  N.  Amer.  SjrL,  I,  1,  Sfi.  .  our  fig.  17H,;  and  the  plate  of  thla  tree 

Spec,  Char.,  cje>.     Leaves  einuated,  glabrous,  acute  at  the  base ;  sinuses  some- 
what acute.     Cup  somewhat  shield-shaped.     Nut  roundish-ovate.  (Michx.) 
A  tree,  varying  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high.     Introduced  in  1800. 
Detcription,  tfc.    The  grey  oak,  according  to  the  younger  Michaux,  forms,  in 
America,  a  tree  from  40  ft.  to  60ft.  high,  and  with  a  trunk  1ft.  6in.  in  diameter. 
It  bears  a  dose  analogy  to  the  red  oak  in  its  foliage,  and  to  the  scarlet  oak. 
in  ita  fruit;  whence  Michaux  has  given  it  the  specific  name  of  ambigua.    It 
has  also  another  peculiarity,  in  blossoming  every  year,  though  it  takes  two, 
three,  and,  in  very  cold  climates,  four  years  to  mature  its  fruit.     The  leaves 
are  large,  smooth,  and  deeply  sinuated ;  the  indentations  being  sharper  and 
more  angular  than  those  of  the  leaves  of  0,  coccinea.     The  acorns  are  of 
•*  .rounded  at  the  aid,  and  contained  in  scaly  top-shaped  cups. 

.  r 1  r— .  1 -a.  .t .ner  Amenca, "**■- 

tr  Quebec,  ii 
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Under  that  parallel,  and  at  Halifax,  in  Nora  Scotia,  it  is  only  40  ft.  high ; 
but  it  increases  in  site  as  it  gets  farther  south,  till,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  it  often  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.  It  was  first  described  bj  the 
younger  Micbaux,  and  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Messn.  Fraser, 
in  1800.  From  its  geographical  range,  it  is  evidently  fitter  for  the  colder 
parts  of  Europe  than  either  the  preceding  or  following  sorts.  Plants,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  grow  vigorously ;  and,  from  their  very  large  foliage, 
make  a  fine  appearance,  even  when  young.  This  kind  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Q.  ambfgua  of  Humboldt,  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  a  totally 
different  plant  {see  App.  viii.  Mexican  Oaks)  ;  nor  with  8  tree  marked  (in  1936) 
Q,  ambfgua  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  is  intermediate  be- 
tween Q.  Beseiliflora  and  Q.  pedunculata,  and  may  be  called  Q.  J?obur  am- 
bfguum,  as  this  may  be  called  Q.  rubra  amblgua.  There  are  trees  of  the  true 
North  American  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  of  one  of  which 
the  plate  of  this  species  in  our  last  Volume  is  a  portrait.  The  wood  is  as 
coarse  and  open  in  its  pores  as  that  of  the  red  oak ;  but  it  is  stronger  and 
more  durable ;  and,  though  unfit  for  wine  casks,  it  is  sometimes  employed, 
in  Canada,  for  the  knees  of  schooners,  and  other  small  vessels,  and  by 
wheelwrights.  As  a  tree  to  introduce  occasionally  in  hanging  woods  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  along  with  the  British  oak,  no  species  can  be  mare 
desirable  than  Q.  ambfgua. 

»  17.  Q.  falcVta  Michx.    The  nckle-ehaped,  or  Spanish,  Oak. 

HMrifcB&M.    Mclm.  Quw.,  No.  Id,  pu.th  PI  Abb.  Bast,  S.  p.  SSI.  i  N.  Du «m, 7.  p.  16a. ; 

AnawKi  S.  dlKolor  Ail.  Bart.  Kea.,  cd.  1_  X  a.  358. ;  Q.  rJonttta  WHU.  Sp.  Pi,  I.  a.  MV, 
Ail.  Hen  «™,  ed.  *..  6.  p.  891.,  Smil*  In  Jtasr'i  Cycl.,  So.  S7.  ;  57ljT*t»  LOU.  Cti..  lftjj;  a 
cune*u  Warn*.-,  ft  trUobn  WUU.  So.  PI,  *.  p.  Ml,  Midi*.  Qur.,  It  No.  S6;  0.  cunttu 
Wt«t.  Peru.:  the  iswavJaftSs O ik. 

&WH*W      StldH.  Quit.,  t  88.  |  N.  Amer.  6TL,  1.  L  Si  j  ud  our  Jig,.  1750.  .nd  175L 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  downy  beneath,  sinuated,  with  three  or  more  some- 
what falcate  bristle-pointed  lobes ;  the  terminal  one  elongated  and  jagged. 
Calyx  hemispherical.  ( mild.)  A  tree,  varying  from  30  ft.  to  80ft.  huh. 
Introduced,  under  the  name  of  Q.  elongate,  in  1763  j  and  again,  under  that 
of  Q.  triloba,  in  1800. 

Description,  $c.  This  oak  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  from  the  great  differ- 
ence which  exists  in  its  leaves  and  general  appearance,  in  different  climates. 
This  difference  is  so  extraordinary,  that  nearly  all  the  botanists  who  have 
written  on  the  American  oaks  have  supposed  it  to  be  two  species.  In  the  south- 
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era  states,  it  forma  a  noble  tree,  80  ft.  high,  with  " "" 

a  trunk  4ft.  or  5ft.  in  diameter;  while  in  New 
Jersey  the  tree  is  never  above  30  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  only  4  in.  or  5  in.  thick.  The  bark  is 
thick,  black,  and  deeply  furrowed ;  and  the 
wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  with  open 
pores,  like  that  of  the  red  oak.  The  leaves  are 
also  extremely  different  :  on  the  trees  in  the 
south,  they  are  falcate,  like  those  in  Jig.  1750., 
copied  from  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  the  North 
American  Sylva,  i.  t.  23.  .In  New  Jersey,  the 
leaves  are  three-lobed  (like  those  shown  in  jig, 
1751.,  from  the  Hiitmre  det  Chmet),  except  a 
few  on  the  summit,  which  are  slightly  falcated. 
Generally,  the  lower  branches  of  ail  trees  of 

this  species,  growing  in  moist  and  shaded  situations,  have  their  leaves  trilobed ; 
while  those  on  the  upper  branches  are  falcated,  with  their  lobes  even  more 
arched  than  those  shown  in  Jig.  1750.  This  remarkable  difference  led  the  elder 
Michaux  to  describe,  the  specimens  which  he 
found  growing  in  very  cold  bad  land  as  Q. 
triloba)  and  on  the  young  shoots  of  these  spe- 
cimens he  frequently  found  leaves  deeply  den- 
ticulated or  lobed,  like  those  of  Q.  rubra  or 
Q.  coccinea,  as  represented  at  a  in  Jig.  1751. 
The  stumps  of  trees  that  have  been  felled,  also, 
frequently  send  up  shoots  bearing  leaves  deeply 
denticulated  at  right  angles  to  the  main  rib. 
Amidst  all  these  changes,  however,  the  leaves 
of  Q.  falcata  preserve  one  striking  character-  , 
istic;  which  is,  that  there  is  always  "a  thick 
down  upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and 
upon  the  young  shoots  to  which  they  are 
attached."  Theacornsaresmall,round, brown, 
and  contained  in  slightly  scaly,  shallow,  top- 
shaped  cups,  supported  on  short  peduncles  : 
they  resemble  those  of  Q.  Banfsteri,  and,  like 
them,  preserve  the  power  of  germination  fot  a 
long  time.     The  growth  of  this  tree,  according 

to  the  elder  Michaux,  is  extremely  rapid  and  vigorous,  even  on  the  worst 
soils.  The  most  northern  boundary  of  Q.  falcata  is  the  neighbourhood 
of  Allentown,  in  New  Jersey,  about  60  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Even  at 
this  distance,  says  the  younger  Michaux,  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  they  begin  to  assume  their  appropriate 
form.  Farther  south,  Q.  falcata  is  constantly  found  among  the  most  com- 
mon trees  in  the  forests;  but  it  is  less  frequent  near  the  mountains,  and 
in  the  country  beyond.  "  In  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Spanish  oak  ;  and,  in  the  Carolina/)  and  Georgia,  by  that 
of  the  red  oak."  Michaux  adds  that,  in  an  old  English  work  which  he  found 
in  "  the  library  at  Charleston,  it  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Spanish  oak 
by  the  first  settlers,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  Q.  Velam, 
which  grows  in  Spain."'  If  Q.  jE'gilops  is  the  oak  meant,  the  resemblance 
must  have  been  very  slight.  The  name  of  the  red  oak  was  probably  derived 
from  the  great  analogy  between  the  wood  of  this  species  and  that  of  Q.  rubra. 
The  wood  of  the  Spanish  oak  is,  however,  better  than  that  of  the  latter,  though 
it  is,  also,  too  porous  to  contain  wine  or  spirits;  and,  from  its  want  of  dura- 
bility, it  is  considered  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  oaks  belonging  to  the 
section  Albas.  "  The  principal  merit  of  the  Spanish  oak,"  says  the  younger 
Michaux,  "  consists  in  its  bark.  This  is  preferred  for  tanning  coarse  leather, 
which  it  renders  whiter  and  more  supple;  it  is  consequently  sold,  at  Phila- 
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delphia  wad  Wilmington,  a  fourth  dearer  than  that  of  either  the  red  or  the 
scarlet  oak:  the  leather  is  said  to  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  spruce."  (,V.  Amer.  Sy/.,i.p.  80.)  This  species 
of  oak  is  used  in  New  Jersey  to  form  hedges.  The  elder  Hichmii  says  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  acorns  are  sown  on  a  raised  bank ;  and  that  they  most  be 
carefully  defended,  during  the  first  winter,  from  rata  and  moles,  which  are  fond 
of  them.  The  young  plants  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  earthed  up 
during  the  two  following  years ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  fourth,  they  will 
form  a  very  thick  and  strong  hedge ;  the  young  shoots  and  branches  crossing 
and  intertwining  with  each  other.  If  kept  properly  pruned  and  weeded, 
and  the  gaps  filled  up  by  young  plants  raised  in  boxes,  a  hedge  of  this  kind 
will  last  more  than  a  century.  (IBtt.  da  China,  No.  14.)  This  species  ap- 
pears from  the  Horlut  Kcwentii,  Sd  ed.,  to  have  been  introduced,  under  the 
name  of  Q.  elongata,  by  Mr.  Murdoch  Murchison,  in  1763;  and  to  have  been 
reintroduced,  tinder  the  name  of  Q.  triloba,  by  the  Messrs.  Fraser,  in  1800. 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  under  the  name  of  Q.  lyritta,  as  well 
as  that  of  Q.  falcata ;  and  there  is  a  tree  at  Treotham  called  Q.  falcata,  which 
is  SO  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1 1  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft.  itiake'na 
(Dryocampa  Rami)  stigma  AM.  and  Smith,  t,  56.  and  ourjfg.  1752. ;  Jfforjibyi 
stigma  Fab.  But.,  4.  p.  424.;  the  orange  white-spot  moth  ;  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  this  oak  and  Q.  tinctdria.  In  a  young  state  the  whole  brood  of  cater- 
pillars keep  together,  but  disperse  as  they  grow  larger.  It  is  very  seldom 
seen  on  the  wing.  One  observed  by  Abbott  went  into  the  ground  on  the  20th 
of  September,  and  came  forth  on  the  16th  of  June.  Both  the  larva  and  imago 
are  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  ■ 

L   Wtild.     The  Querdtron,  or  Dyer's,  Oak. 


Mcnti/lctHim.    WllkL  Sp.  PL.  4. 


Du  Hub.,  7.  p.  170.1  Smith  la  Res'i  CtcL, 
O.  riritallu,  St.  ftn*.  ru,  t  5*.  f.&  ; 
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BwruW-..    Midi*.  Qu«„  L  Si.  i  N.  Antw.  9rL,  1. 1  »4.  i  our  A».  1JS1  HdnM. ;  ud  lh.pl*.  of 

Ihli  Of  Id  our  hut  Volume. 
Spec.   CAar.,  $c-      Leaves  downy  beneath,   obovate- oblong,  dilated,  widely 
sinuated  i  lobes  short,  obtuse,  slightly  toothed,  bristle-pointed.     Calyx  of 
the  fruit  flat  underneath;   nut  globose.  (Wiild.)      A  tree,  varying  from 
80  ft.  to  100ft.  high.     Introduced  in  1800. 
Varittkt.     Michaux,  in  his  Flora  BoreaSt  Americana,  gives 
the  two  following  forms  of  this  species :  — 

J  Q,l.  I  anguloia  Michx.;  Q.  nigra  Punk  Arb.  Am., 
p.  120.;  Q.  amcricana  Pluk.  Aim^  p.  309. ; 
Q.  velutina  Lam.  Diet.;  Q.  tinctona  Barf. 
7>i>f.,p.37.i  and  our j^*.  1753, 1754.— 
t  Leaves  smooth,  lobed  with  angular  lobes. 
Cup  top-shaped.  Nut  globose,  and  de- 
pressed at  the  summit.  A  native  of  the 
sh  ores  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  high  mountains  in  Carolina  and 

t   Q.  t.  2   rinudw   Michx. j    Q.  nigra  Wang.;    and  our  fig*.  1755, 1756, 

and    1757. Leaves  deeply  sinuated.      Cup  flat  and  turbinated. 

Nut  ovate!  Native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
liacription,  jr.  This 
oak,  according  to  the 
younger  Michaux,  is  the 
loftiest  oak  in  America, 
being  from  90  ft.  to  100 
ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
from  4  ft,  to  A  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. The  trunk  is 
straight,  and  is  covered 
with  a  deeply  furrowed 
bark  of  middling  thick- 
ness, but  always  black, 
or  of  a  very  deep  brown 
colour:  whence,  pro- 
bably, the  tree  derives 


America;  vix.  the  black 
oak.  The  dark  hue  of 
the  bark  easily  distin-  < 
guishes  this  tree  from  Q. 
rubra,  0.  coccinea,  and 
Q.  ambigua,  in  the 
northern  provinces ;  but, 
in   the   southern   ones, 

Q.  falcata  having  bark  of  the  same  colour,  Q.  tioctoria  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  buds,  which  are  longer,  more  acuminate,  and  more  scaly, 
than  those  of  the  former  species.  The  inner  bark  of  Q.  tinctiria,  if  chewed, 
is  very  bitter,  and  gives  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  saliva,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  bark  of  Q.  fulcita.  The  wood  is  reddish,  coarse-grained,  and  porous, 
like  that  of  all  the  red  oaks.  The  leaves  are  large,  deeply  laciniated,  and 
resemble  those  of  Q.  coccinea,  but  they  have  fewer  lobes,  never  exceeding 
four  or  five ;  while  the  leaves  of  the  old  trees  of  Q.  coccinea  have  from  five 
to  seven  :  they  are  also  less  openly  and  roundly  sinuated,  leas  shining,  of  a 
duller  green,  and,  during  a  part  of  the  summer,  hare  their  surfaces  roughened 
with  small  elands,  which  are  visible  to  the  eye  and  sensible  to  the  touch  ;  and 
which  are  also  found  on  the  young  shoots.  In  autumn,  the  leaves  of  young 
trees  turn  to  a  dull  red  ;  but  those  on  old  trees  become  yellow,  or  of  a  yet- 
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lowish  brown,  beginning  with 
the  petiole.  This  oak  is  near!/ 
as  extensively  distributed  in 
North  America  as  the  white 
oak ;  and,  except  in  the  district 
of   Maine,  and  the  northern 
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part  of  New  Hampshire!  Ver- 
mont, and  Tennessee,  this  spe- 
cies is  found  throughout  the 
United  States,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alleghanies ;  and  it  is 
everywhere  called  the  black 
oak,  except  in  some  parts  of 

New  England,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Brown  (Syl.  Amer.),  it  is  called  the 
yellow  oak.  It  flourishes  in  Maryland,  and  in  some  parts  of  Virginia,  where 
the  soil  is  lean,  gravelly,  and  uneven ;  and  it  generally  will  grow  in  a  poorer  soil 
than  the  white  oak.  This  oak  was  one  of  those  enumerated  by  the  elder 
Michau  J,  as  being  advisable  to  introduce  into  France,  and  of  which  he  sent 
seeds  to  that  country  in  1786  (see  p.  142.) ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  are  any  large  specimens  in  France;  and  the  plants 
raised  by  Micbaux  were  probably  lost  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  when 
a  great  part  of  the  plantations  of  Rambouillet  were  destroyed.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1600,  by  the  Messrs.  Fraser,  bat  has  been  but  very 
little  cultivated,  though  it  is  a  tree  of  great  regularity  and  beauty,  and,  even  in 
this  country,  might  possibly  become  of  use  for  its  bark. 

Properliei  and  Viet.  The  wood,  though  coarse-grained  and  porous,  is 
much  more  esteemed  for  strength  and  durability  than  that  of  any  other  Ame- 
rican oak  of  biennial  fructification.  In  Philadelphia,  it  is  employed  in  building ; 
and,  in  most  parts  of  the  northern  states,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
white  oak,  whenever  that  tree  is  scarce;  and  a  large  proportion  of  what  are 
called  the  best  red  oak  staves,  which  are  used,  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies, 
to  form  casks  for  flour,  salted  provisions,  and  molasses,  are  made  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree.  The  bark  is  extensively  used  in  tanning;  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted,  as  it  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  is  rich  in  tannin.  The  only 
inconvenience  is,  that  shoes  made  of  leather  tanned  with  it  are  apt  to  impart 
a  yellow  tinge  to  the  stockings.  This  colour,  however,  may  be  discharged  by 
subjecting  the  leather  to  a  particular  process,  when  it  is  thought  worth  while 
to  incur  the  expense.  The  most  useful  product  of  this  oak  is  the  quercitron, 
which  is  much  used  in  both  America  and  England  for  dyeing;  and  which  is 
not  only  equal  to  woad  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  yellow  produced,  but  is  so  much 
stronger,  that  Dr.  Bancroft  states  that  one  part  of  quercitron  yields  as  much 
colouring  matter  as  8  or  10  parts  of  woad.  The  colouring  matter  is  con- 
tained in  the  inner  bark,  a  decoction  of  which  forms  a  brownish  yellow  dye, 
which  may  be  rendered  deeper  by  alkalie9,  and  lighter  by  acids.  A  solution  of 
alum  causes  a  small  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  to  fall  in  a  deep  yellow 

Erecipitate;  and  solutions  of  tin  afford  a  more  abundant  precipitate,  of  a 
righterhue.    To  dye  wool,  it  is  sufficient  to  boil  the  quercitron  with  an  equal 
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silk.  The  quercitron  is  chiefly  exported  From  Philadelphia.  According  to 
M'Culloeh,  the  average  quantity  imported  for  three  years,  ending  in  1831,  was 
25,015  cwt  a  year ;  and  the  price  of  this  varied,  according  to  the  quality,  from 
12f.  (id.  to  15*.  per  cwt.,  including  It.  each  for  duty.  Dr.  Bancroft  first  dis- 
covered and  applied  the  dyeing  properties  of  the  quercitron ;  and  be  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  invention  in  1775 ;  but,  the  American  war  breaking  out  soon 
after,  he  reaped  little  profit  from  his  discovery,  though  it  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  both  England  and  America.  (Com. 
Did.,  art.  Berk.) 

dins'!,  -here  there  toi  tier  SO  IthlBh,  of  which  a  portrait  toil>«  in  ourlla*  Volume.  lnSlaBhrd- 
■Jlirc,  it  TrentlMfli.  «  yaara  planted,  It  to  Sift.  Inch,  the  diameter  of  the  Iran*  8  in.,  and  of  the 
head  10  ft.;  la  Worceatenhlre,  u  Crown*.  40  renri  planted,  ll  li  15  ft.  Mfti,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  Win.,  and  of  the  bud  40  ft.  In  the  Edfnburjh  Bouolc  Oanlen,  10  yean  planted,  it  to  10  It 
high.  In  France,  In  Brittany ,  at  Bar™,  8  yean  planted,  It  la  It  ft.  high.  In  Aiutiia,  at  Briica  on 
theL*ytha,30yeai»old,  It  to  Kit  high.  In  Italy,  In  Lombard?,  at  Moma.B  ytara.  planted.  It  to 
10ft  hl*t,. 

t  1».  Q.  pu-u'stris  Wm.    The  Marsh,  or  Pm,  Oak. 

IMenttfcaWm.    Du  Hoi  Hnrbfc,  *\,  tS.  r.*.i  Wanr.  Aater,  tfi.f.10.1   Mlchi.  Quer..  No  19.  . 
Ar&,  g.  p.  ISS.  L  SS.  i  WI1Io.Sp.P1.l4.  p.  44*.=    Alt.    Hon.   Kc,  6.   n.   —  -    -=-T   U    

Sept.  £.  p.  131.;  N.  DuHam.,7.  p.  ITS.  i  Smith  in  «>«■'■"—■    "•  ■"> 
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H.  monnna  uyxa.  w-..  ~  1836 ;   U.  Banuten  Lodd.  Cat.,  ad.  1BSH. 
lflchi.  Quer.,  1.33,34.;  H  Abb.  Syl.,  L  t«7.;  our  fig,,  1758.  and  1,59. ; 


Spec.  Char.,  d;c.     Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  deeply  and  widely  sinuated,  on  long 
stalks;  lobes  distant,  parallel,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  bristle-pointed ;  forks 
of  the  veins  densely  woolly  beneath.     Calyx  of  the  fruit  flattened;  nut 
nearly  globose.  (WUId.)     A  tree,  60ft.  high.     Introduced  in  1800. 
Dctcription,       $c. 
The  pin  oak,  accord- 
ing   to  the  vounger 
Michaux,   is    a    tall 
tree,  rising,  in  marshy 
ground,  to  the  height 
of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diame- 
ter.    "Its  secondary 
branches     are     more 
slender  and  numerous 

large  a  tree,  and  are 
intermingled,  so  as  to 
jri  v  e  i  t  jit  a  di  atan  ce  ,t  h  e 
appearance  of  being 
full  of  pins.  This  sin- 

Klar  disposition  ren- 
rs  it  distinguishable 
at  first  sight"  iu  winter, 
and,  is  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  its  being  call- 
ed the  pin  oak.  (Jv". 
Amer.Syi.,\.p.  101.) 
The  tree,  when  young, 

assumes  an  agreeable  pyramidal  shape;  and  its  far-extending  drooping 
branches,  and  light  and  elegant  foliage,  render  it,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
graceful  of  all  oaks.  The  bark  on  the  oldest  trees  of  y.  paltistris  is  scarcely 
ever  cracked :  on  young  trees  it  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  wood  is  coarse- 
grained, and  resembles  that  of  the  red  oak.  In  the  climate  of  London,  the 
tree  is  remarkably  hardy;  and  its  rate  of  growth  it  much  more  rapid  than  that 
of  every  other  American  oak,  with  the  single  exception  of  <£amblgua.  This  may 
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be  rendered  obvious  at  a  glance, 
by  inspecting  the  lint  of  oaks  at 
Messrs.  LoJdiges's,  where  there 
are  three  trees,  marked  Q.  palua- 
tria,  y.  Banf ateri,  and  y.  montina, 

Sll  of  which  are  the  Q.  paluitns  of 
ichaux,)  which  are  above  30  ft. 
high,  which  is  several  feet  higher 
than  all  the  others,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Q.  amblgua.     A  tree 
(J!g.  1761.)  of  this  specie*  in  the 
Horticultural    Society's    Garden, 
which  had  been  overtopped  with 
elms,  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned   (p.  1664.),    baa    lost    ita 
leader,  and  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stunted  bush  than  a  to 
It  is  not  one  third  of  the  aile 
those  at  Messrs.  Loddigea**,  of  oi 
of  which  the  tree  in  our  last  Vo- 
lute hi  a  portrait.    The  leaves 
much  smaller  than  those  of  all  the 
other  species  of  this  section :  they 
are   smooth,  of  a  pleasing  green, 

supported  on  very  long  petioles,  and,  on  old  trees,  are  very  deeply  li 
On  young  trees,  they  are  much  ieaa  so,  aa  will  be  seen  J>y  Jig.  1760.  copied 
from  Michaux's  Hiitnre  det  Ckenet,  in  which  a  is  a  seedling  of  one  year  old, 
and  6  a  leaf  from  a  tree  two  years  old.     The  acorns  are  small,  round,  and 
contained   in    flat  shallow   cups, 
of  which  the  scales  are  closely 
applied  one  upon  another.     The 


wood,  though  stronger  and  more 
tenacious  than  that  of  either  the 
red  or  the  scarlet  oaks,  has  the 
pores  still  larger  and  more  open 

than  those  of  either  of  these  woods.  It  is  used  for  the  axles  of  mill- 
wheels,  when  white  oak  of  sufficient  dimensions  cannot  be  procured  ;  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  made  into  staves  fur  casks  for  dry  goods. 
For  small  groups,  and  especially  iu  moist  rich  soil,  we  cannot  sufficiently 
recommend  this  tree.  Its  growth  is  rapid,  and  the  disposition  of  its  branches 
ia  singularly  graceful  from  it*  infancy  upwards.  A  few  years  ago,  there  were 
a  great  many  trees  of  it  in  the  Leyton  Nursery,  which  were  taken  up  and 
burnt  for  want  of  sale.    The  moat  beautiful  amall  specimen  we  know  is  in  the 
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Goldworth  Arboretum.  The  specimen  trees  et  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  one 
in  the  MOford  Arboretum,  were  equally  beautiful  before  they  were  severely 
cut  in,  to  giye  more  room  to  the  surrounding  plants. 

2  20.  Q.  CatbsbjT/  Willd.    The  barren  Scrub  Oak. 
UntUUaatm.    WUW.  Sp.  PI,  4.  p.  448. ;  Fanh  FL  Amer.  8**.,  2.  p.  690i  i  Mtehx.  Qu«r.,  N&  17.  | 


£446.;  FanhFL  An 
BMt'i  CjcL,  No.  ae. 
m.  iuw«f  j***  nm  SMS At*,  1.  p.  17. ;  41  JfccuH dlvm*. 
Mfcbx.  Qaer.,  t.  89,  Sft ;  CH  Car.,  1. 1 t&  $  and  ourjfcv.  1 


Ac,Orf.  Gar, 
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Spec.  CAar.,  #c.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  deeply 
and  widely  sinuated,  on  short  stalks ;  lobes  3  or  5,  divaricated,  acute,  2-  or 
3-cleft,  bristle-pointed.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  turbinate,  half  as  long  as  the 
nut  (WtiUL)  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  from  15 ft.  to  30  ft.  high.  Introduced 
in  1823. 

Detcriptio*,  «frc.  The  general  appearance  of  this  tree  is  stunted :  its  trunk 
is  crooked,  dividing  into  branches  at  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  thick,  blackish,  deeply  furrowed  bark.  The  foliage  is  open,  and  its 
leaves  are  large,  smooth,  thick,  and  cori- 
aceous towards  the  close  of  summer, 
deeply  and  irregularly  laciniated,  and 
supported  on  short  petioles.  *  With 
the  first  frost,  they  change  to  a  dull  red, 
and  mil  the  ensuing  month.  The  acorns 
are  pretty  huge,  of  a  blackish  colour, 
and  partly  covered  with  a  fine  grey  dust, 
which  is  easily  rubbed  off  between  the 
fingers:  they  are  contained  in  thick 
cups,  swollen  towards  the  edge,  with  the 
upper  scales  bent  inwards.  The  oldest 
trees  alone  are  productive,  and  their 
fruit  never  exceeds  a  few  handfuls." 
(JV.  Amer.  Syl^  L  p.  86.)     According  *  , 

to  the  younger  BCichaux,  this  oak  is  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  tne 
Carolina*  and  Georgia.  It  grows  in  soils  too  meagre  to  sustain  any  other 
vegetation,  where  the  light  movable  sand  is  wholly  destitute  of  vegetable 
mould.  It  is  the  only  species  multiplied  in  the  pine  barrens ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  and  its  scrubby  habit  of  growth, 
it  has  probably  obtained  the  name  of  the  barren 
scrub  oak.  The  elder  Michaux  says  that  it  is 
sometimes  found  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high. 
The  leaves  vary  very  little,  as  will  be  seen  by 
Jig.  1763.,  in  which  a  represents  a  seedling  of 
one  year's  growth,  and  o  a  leaf  from  a  plant 
two  years  old.  This  oak,  though  not  intro- 
duced till  1823,  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
figured  in  Catesby's  Carolina,  which  he  calls  the 
red  oak  with  small  pedunculated  acorns,  and 
describes  as  follows : — "  Bark  dark,  thick,  and 
strong,  preferable  for  tanning.  Wood  coarse 
and  spongy.  The  acorns  vary  much  in  shape  ; 
and  tne  leaves  retain  no  certain  form,  but  sport  1765 
into  various  shapes,  more  than  those  of  other 
oaks.'*  (Catetb.  Carol.,  i.  p.  23.)  He  adds  that  the  wild  pigeons  assemble 
in  such  numbers  on  this  oak,  that  they  sometimes  break  down  the  branches, 
and  leave  their  dung  some  inches  thick  under  the  trees.  The  elder  Mi- 
chaux savs  that  Catesbv  has  confounded  this  tree  with  Q.  rubra ;  which 
is  probably  the  case,  as  his  description  accords  much  better  with  that  species, 
than  this  tree.  The  wood  of  Q.  Catestxs^s  is  considered  excellent  as  fuel ;  and 
it  bears  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  oak  in  America  for  that  purpose. 
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We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any  Uvea  of  this  oak  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London ;  but  we  believe  there  ere  plants  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  raised  from  acorns  brought  over  by  Mr,  M'Nab,  jun.,  in  1834.  (See 
p.  182.) 

§  vi.  Nigra.     Black  American  Oaks. 


the  mucroa  generally  dropping  off  when  tr 
size.  Leaves  dying  off  of  a  blackish  green,  and  in  America  frequently  per> 
aintcnU  Bark  black,  and  not  scaling  off.  Fructification  biennial.  Nut 
ovate,  with  a  persistent  style,  and  sometimes  roarknd  with  dark  lines.  Trees, 
from  BO  ft.  to  40  ft.  high  j  and  one  of  them,  a  miniature  tree,  often  not 
exceeding  3  ft.  in  height.    Rate  of  growth  less  rapid  than  in  the  preceding 

f  81.  Q.  hi-okx  L.    The  Black  Jack  Oak. 

L  1.11. 1  Lta.Bp.FL,  1*11 1  Wilid.su  PI.,*.  pt«.i  Alt  Hon.  so*., 

Mr.  Sept., «.  ii.  659.  j  9ra-  ■"  Ab*.  U»,  t.  b.  11*. ;  BBafex.  tn,  »*.  H.  i 
Ha.  In  Inl  CrcL.  No.  61 


Spec.  Char.,  *c.  Leaves  wedge-shaped,  somewhat  bearnhmuod  at  the  base ; 
dilated,  abrupt,  and  very  slightly  3-lobed  at  the  end)  the  middle  lobe  shortest, 
smooth  above,  rusty  beneath.  Calyx  hemispherical,  with  merabranooa 
scales.  Nut  roundish-ovate.  (Wilid.)  A  tree,  80ft.  or  90  ft.  high.  Intro- 
duced before  1739. 

Detcryition,  d-c.  The  Black  Jack  oak,  according  to  the  younger  Michanx, 
is  sometimes  30  ft.  high,  and  Sin.  or  10  in.  in  diameter,  but  commonly  does  not 
exceed  half  these  dimensions.  Its  trunk  Is  generallT  crooked  :  and  it  is  co- 
vered with  a  very  hard,  thick,  and  deeply 
furrowed  bark,  which  is  black  on  the 
outside,  though  the  inner  bark  is  of  a 
dull  red.  The  head  of  the  tree  is  broad 
and  spreading,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods.  The  leaves  are  of  a  very  re- 
markable shape,  being  dilated  towards 
the  summit,  like  a  pear,  and  armed,  | 
when  young-,  with  3  or  5  bristle-like 
points,  which  fid  I  off  when  the  leaf  has 
attained  its  full  size.  Fig.  1765.,  from 
Micfaaux's  Hittoire  del  Ciena,  shows 
these  nutans  on  seedlings  of  one  year's 
and  two  years'  growth.  The  leaves  are 
yellowish,  and  somewhat  downy,  at  their 
first  unfolding  in  spring;  but,  when  fully 
expanded,  they  become  of  a  dark  green 
above,  and  rusty  beneath  :  they  are  also 

thick  and  leathery  in  their  texture.  In  autumn,  they  turn  of  a  blackish  red, 
and  fall  with  the  first  frost.  The  oldest  trees  bear  only  a  few  handfiils  of 
acorns,  which  are  large,  and  half-covered  with  very  scaly  cups.  SGchaux 
observed  this  species  for  the  first  time  in  some  forests  in  New  Jersey,  about 
60  miles  east  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  commonly  found  upon  soils  composed 
of  red  argillaceous  sand,  mingled  with  gravel,  and  so  meagre  as  scarcely 
to  bear  cropping.  The  greater  part  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from  Balti- 
more to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina  (a  distance  of  400  or  500  miles),  is, 
according  to  the  younger  Michaux,  composed  of  this  kind  of  soil ;  and  here  the 
Black  Jack  oak  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  whole  or  this  in- 
terval, with  the  exception  of  the  valleys  and  the  swamps,  with  their  surround- 
ing acclivities,  is  covered  with  forests  impoverished  by  (ire,  and  by  the  cattle 
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which  subsist  in  them  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  They  are  composed  principally  of 
the  PJnus  palustris,  Quercua  obtusfloba,  Q. 
nigra,  Q.  tinctdria,  and  Q.  coccinea.  Id  the 
Carolioas  and  Georgia,  where  the  soil  gradually 
improves  in  retiring  from  the  shore  towards  the  1 
mountains,  the  Black  Jack  oak  forms  a  band 
15  or  80  mile*  broad,  between  the  pint  barrens 
and  the  forests  of  nobler  trees.     In  Kentucky 


in  uk  wHwnniiiia,  where  it  ia  widely  diuuseuj 
and  where,  preserved  by  the  thickness  of  its  l 
berk,  and  its  insulated  position,  it  survives  the  * 
conflagrations  that  almost  every  year  consume 
the  grass ;  the  fire,  driven  forward  by  the  wind, 
having  only  lime  to  devour  its  foliage.  Id  the 
pine  barrens,  this  oak  grows  chiefly  on  the 
edges  of  the  branch  swamps,  where  the  soil  is 

tittle  stronger  than  ia  necessary  for  the  pines.   With  Q.  cinerea  and  Q.  Cates- 
biB'i,  it  possesses  itself  of  the  pine  lands  that  ha.-e  been  cleared  for  cultivation, 
and  afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  their  sterility;  and  in  these  situations  it 
becomes  larger  than  in  the  forests.  (A".  Amer.  SyL,  i.  p.  80.)     In  New  Jersey 
and  Philadelphia,  this  species  is  called  the  barrens  oak ;  and  in  Maryland  and 
the  more  southern  states,  the  Black  Jack  oat.    The  specific  name  ofnigra  was 
given  to  it  by  Limueus,  from  the  blackness  of  its  bark  end  genera]  appearance ; 
but  Michaux  preferred  the  name  of  ferrugf  nea,  not  only  because  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  rusty  brown,  but  because  Q.  tincturia,  in  America, 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  oak.     The  wood  is  heavy  and 
compact;  but  it  decays  so  rapidly,  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  it  is  not 
used  hi  the  arts :  it  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  ia  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  only 
a  tittle  leas  than  hickory,  and  for  one  third  more  than  every  other  kind  of  wood. 
Notwithstanding  the 
leathery    texture   of 
the    leaves    of    this 
tree,  tb  e y  are  attacked 
by  the  larva  of  Pha- 
lsc'na  lucida  Stn.  and 
Abb.  /«.,  t.  58.,  svn. 
Dryoearapa       luokla 
Hunu,  P.  rirginiensis 
Dm.  Int.,  1. 1.  13.  f. 
8.,  and  ourjtg.  1766., 
the  transparent-wing- 
ed white-spot  moth. 
The  caterpillar  of  this 
moth  is  pink,  streak-  ' 
ed  with  a  yellowish  | 
Green;  and  the  perfect 
insect    pink,   brown, 
and  yellow.     The  ca- 
terpillar buries  itself 
in   the    ground,   but 
remains  there  only  a 
short  time ;  one  ob- 
served by  Abbott  bu- 
ried itself  on  the  18th 
of  July,  and  the  motb 

appeared  on  the  86th.     The  larva  of  P.  quemaria  Su.  and  Abb.  At.,  L  93.* 
the  American  oak  beauty,  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  this  species.    There  are 
6  o  3 
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plants  of  the  Black  Jack  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  a  tree 
in  the  «rboretnm  of  the  Meson.  Loddiges,  under  the  name  of  Q,  aquatica. 

122.  Q.  aqoa'tica  Soland.     The  Water  Oak. 

UnitQcmtio*.     Sofeud.ln  Alt  Hurt.  Kew,  td.  1..S.  P-S57-,  «d-SL,  »a  1L  j  Wllld.  Sp.  PL,*.  p.»M.i 
.    rank   Fl.   Abb.  Sept.,  1  p-BM-i    Helix.   Qub.,  Ho.  11.  j     H.  DuHmb.,  T.  p.  167.  J  tarilhio 

■— ■!  CM.  No.  is. 

%— JWMt  «.  (NlHc!10«fl«Blbu.,»c.,  G««  rifj.;  e.(oHo™.«rtto,*c.,  C«*.  t*rnl.,l.t.»i 

0.  nun  MV  V-  «.,  1*11  i  fl  ull«too"  Wmmfk.  Amtr.,  L  &  I.  18, 
AifraSij..    Mk)ix.Qiwt.>t  iB,KLudtL;  Ctt.CuaL.t.gg.;  uxtonrjV.  IW7. 
Spec  Ckar.,$c,     Leaves  wedge-shaped, smooth;  tapering  at  the  bate;  dilated 
and  obscurely  3-lobed  at  the  end;  the  middle  lobe  largest.     Calyx  nearly 
hemispherical.     Nut  roundish.  (  Wiild.)      A  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high. 
Introduced  before  1783. 
TmkHm. 

I  Q.  a.  2  nana;  Q.  aquitica  SWfiS  and  Abb.  Ini.,  ii.  p.  117.  t.  59.;  0.  a. 
elongate.**.  Jfor(.  jSToc.,  t.  p.  £90.;  Q.  dentate  Bart.  TVav.,  p.  14. 
and  88. ;  Q.nana  WW.  Sp.  PL,  rr.  p.  443.,  P«r$A  FL  Amtr.  Sept.,  ii. 
p.  688.,  .V.  Dm.  Ham.,  vii.  p.  169.,  SmiM  in  Bea'i  Cyel^  No.  55. ;  the 
Dwarf  jagged  Oak ;  is  of  much  lower  stature  than  the  species,  and 
has  the  leaves  nearly  sessile,  and  more  distinctly  lobed. 
I  Q.  a.  3  maritma  Miciix.  Quer.,  No. 
11.  t.80.  f.8.;  Q.uemupha>'rica 
fTuW.  Sp.  PI.,  h.  p.  443,  Bart. 
Trwr,  p.  380.,  fwM  .FT.  Jmer. 
&pr.,  ii.  p.  688.,  N.  Dm  Ham., 
vh.  p.  169,  Smith  in  Reet'tCyd., 
No.  65. ;  has  persistent  leaves. 
Offer  VarieticM.    There  is  no  Ame- 
rican oak,  not  even  Q,  falcate,  of  which 
the  foliage  is  so  variable  as  of  this  tree. 
On    full-grown   trees,   the   leaves   are 
smooth,  shining,  and  heart-shaped ;  or 
broad  and  rounded  at  the  summit,  and 


n  fie.  1767. 
in  shoots  fl 


out  at  the  base,  as  ' 


the  leaves  are  oval,  toothed,  oblong, 
and,  in  short,  of  all  the  different  forms 

shown  in  fig.  1768,  taken  from  the  Hithm*  da  Cbcmei.  In  the  Hart** 
Eetoetuu,  five  varieties  are  enumerated,  only  differing  in  the  shape  of  the 
leaves)  but  the  elder  Michaux  as- 
serts that  they  cannot  be  propagated 
with  certainty  even  by  grafting ;  and 
that  all  the  different  kinds  may  b- 
found  on  one  tree.  Even  the  tw 
we  have  given  under  distinct  names,  / 
though  they  are  made  species  by  so 
authors,  are  rather  %-'■' 


Dttcripthn,  d-e.  The  water  oak 
rarely  exceeds  40  ft.  or  45  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  from  1ft.  to  I  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter;  though  it  is  sometimes  found 
60  ft.  or  60  ft.  high.  The  bark,  on  the 
oldest  trees,  is  smooth,  or  very  slightly 
furrowed.  The  acorns,  which  are  of  a 
dark  brown,  and  are  small  and  ex- 
tremely bitter,  are  contained  in  shallow 
slightly    scaly    cups.      They    are    not 
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abundant,  m  the  largest  tree  seldom  yields  more  than  a  few  pints.     This  oak 
varies  very  much  from  soil  and   climate.      In  Virginia,  which  is  its  most 
northern  habitat,  the  tree  i"  only  40  ft.  or  46  ft.  bM  ;  and  its  leave*,  which 
vary  exceedingly,  but  are  generally  wedge-shaped,  drop  at  the  first  frost.     In 
the  inland  parts  of  the  southern  states,  the  tree  attains  its  largest  sum;  but 
on  the  sea  coast  it  becomes  dwarfish,  and  the  leaves  persistent;  they  frequently 
remaining  on  the  tree  for  two  or  three  years.     In.the  Carolina*,  Georgia,  and 
East  Florida,  it  is  most  abundant ;  and  it  is  always  found  in  the  stagnant  pools 
and  narrow  swamps  enclosed  in  the  pine  barrens.    It  is  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican oaks  mentioned  by  Cateaby,  and  was  cultivated  in  Fairchild's  Nursery 
before  the  year  1723.    As  a 
useful  tree,  it  has  no  recom- 
mendations :     the   wood    ia 
tough ;  but  it  decays  so  soon, 
that  it  is  never  used  in  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  not  esteemed 
even  for  fuel.    The  bark  con- 
tains some  tannin ;  but  it  is 
considered  so  inferior  to  that 
of  other  oaks,  that  it  is  never 

used  by  the  tanners;  and  the  T 

acorns  are  so  bitter,  that  even  ' 
pigs  will  not  eat  them.  When 
young,  the  tree  is  frequently 
attacked  by  the  larva  of  a 
moth,  considered  by  Abbott 
and  Smith  as  identical  with 
the  English  Phalee'  na  ( Clisio- 
campa)  neustria  L.  St/tt.  Nat., 
818.,  Smith  and  Abb.  In*.,  t. 
59. ;  and  our  fig.  1 769.  This 
insect  is  extremely  abundant 
both  in  Europe  and  America; 
and  in  the  latter  country  it  is  often  found  in  such  quantities  in  the  larva  state 
as  entirely  to  strip  the  oak  on  which  it  feeds  of  leaves.  There  are  trees  of  G.- 
aquatica  in  the  Horticultural  Society  'n  Garden ;  and  numerous  young  plants  for 
sale  in  the  nursery  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Charlwood  of  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

•  S3.  Q.  f  licifo'lia  Wang.     The  Holly-leaved,  or  Bear,  Oak. 
MntfMcaifea.    Wuj.  Am«r.,  79.  L  &  f.  IT.  |    W11W.  fa   PL,  *.  p  **7.  ;   Alt.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed  S.  5- 

a  OS. ;  Smith  In  Km*  Crcl,  Ka  00. 
OnWfM.    a  BinttM  sllcli*.  Quer.,  No.  U..   N.  Du  Him.,  T.  p.  ITS.,  Punb  Fl  Amr.  6*1*,. 

%n.an.-i  7fLupiiOet  Attatt  mH  SmlU  I*i.,3.b.  1S7.  j  Stock  Scrub  0*1,  Dwirf  wdOak,  Jmtr. 
«yw.Ay«.     Win.  Ann,  t.  0.  r.  IT.  i  ?  Abb.  lu..  s.  LTtL  i  N.  Ana.  SjL.  1.  p.  SI. ;  >nd  «ir 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.      Leaves  obovate-wedgc-shaped,  with  3  or  5  deep  bristle- 
pointed  lobes,  entire;  downy  beneath.    Fruit  stalked,  in  pairs.   (Willd.) 
A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.     Introduced  in  1800. 
Detcription,  o}e.    This  very  remarkable  little  ti 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high ;  but,  in  favourable  situations,  it 
the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.    "  It  usually  growa  in 
traversed  with  difficulty,  though  no  higher  than  tl 
which  compose  them  are  of  a  uniform  height,  they  form  so  even  a  surface, 
that,  at  a  distance,  the  ground  appears  to  be  covered  with  grass,  instead  of 
shrubs."  ( Ar.  Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p.  63.)     The  trunk,  which  is  much  confined,  is  co- 
vered, Hke  the  branches,  with  a  polished  bark.     It  has  more  strength  than 
would  be  supposed  from  its  size,  which  is  rarely  more  than  1  in.  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  whitish  beneath,  and 
regularly  divided  into  3  or  5  lobes.    The  acorns  are  small,  blackish,  and  Ion- 
6«  4 
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gitudinalry  marked  with  *  few  reddish  lines;  sod 
they  are  so  abundant' as  sometimes  to  cover  the 
branches.  The  bear  oak  is  common  in  the  northern 
states,  also  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  never  found  insulated,  or  mingled  with 
other  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  forest;  but  always  in 
tracts  of  several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  which  it 
covers  almost  exclusively,  a  few  specimens  of  the 
chinquapin  oak  (Q.  Prinua  pumila)  only  breaking  its 
uniformity.  The  presence  of  this  oak  is  considered 
a  sure  indication  of  a  barren  soil ;  and  it  is  usually 
found  on  dry  sandy  land  mingled  with  gravel.  This 
oak  was  first  observed  by  Banister,  after  whom  it 
was  named  by  some  authors ;  it  was  not,  however, 
till  1800,  that  it  was  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
Messrs.  Praser,  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction 
of  many  species  of  American  oaks.  The  tree  is  too 
small  for  the  wood  to  be  of  any  use ;  but  the  acorns 
afford  an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  deer,  bears,  and 
swine,  which, from  the  low  stature  of  the  plant,  can  "  reach  them  by  lifting  their 
heads,  or  rising  on  their  hind  feet"  The  younger  Michaux  saw  it  used  for 
hedges ;  and  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  planted  as  copse-wood,  as  it  would 
afford  food,  as  well  as  an  excellent  shelter,  for  game ;  also,  that,  as  it  will  grow 
in  the  most  sterile  soil,  and  resist  the  most  impetuous  winds,  it  might  serve  as 
a  nurse  to  plantations  in  exposed  situations,  such  as  the  dykes  in  Holland. 
The  larva  of  <Phala?*na  (Orgy  2a)  leucoslfgma  Sm.  and  Abb.  Inu,  t.  79.,  the  pale 
vapourer  moth,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  this  species. 

1  24.  Q.  heterophy'lla  Mich*.    The  various-leaved,  or  Bariram's,  Oak. 

Identification.    Mlchx.  Amer.  SyL,  1.  p.  75.  j  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  687. 
~  Mlchx.  Amer.  SyL,  t.  lfc 


Spec  Char.     Leaves  oo  long  footstalks,  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  entire  or  unequally  toothed. 
Cup  hemispherical    Nut  roundish.  (Mickx.)    A  tree,  30  ft  high. 


De$criptton9  $c  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  distinctness  of  this 
oak,  only  one  specimen  of  it  has  been  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  that  was  discovered  by  Michaux,  la 
a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Bertram,  oo  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  4  miles  from  Philadelphia.  This 
was  a  flourishing  tree,  30  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  12  In.  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  of  an  elongated 
oval  form,  coarsely  and  irregularly  toothed,  smooth  above,  and  of  a  dark  green  beneath.  The  acorns 
are  round,  of  a  middle  rise,  and  contained  In  shallow  cups,  lightly  covered  with  scales.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced,  but  we  do  not  know  where  it  is  to  he  obtained. 

■  25.  Q.  agmfo^lia  WUld,    The  prickly-leaved  American  Oak. 

Identification.  WUld.  So.  PL,  4.  p.  454k. ;  Nees  in  Ann.  des  Sden.  Nat,  &.  p,*7l. ;  Fiseh.stlsc.Hisp., 
1.  p.  108. :  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  8.  p.  687. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  150. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl. 
No.  29. 

Engraving,    t  Pluk.  Phyt,  1 196.  f.a 

Spec.  Cnarj.  A-c  Leaves  roundish-ovate,  somewhat  heart-shaped ;  smooth  on  both  tides,  with  spinous 
teeth.  Fruit  axillary,  senile.  Scales  of  the  calyx  lax.  Nut  ovate.  (Wtild)  A  native  of  the 
western  coast  of  North  America,  near  Nootka  Sound.    It  has  not  been  introduced. 


§  vii.    Vhillos.     Willow  Oaks. 


EH  QUI  □ 


Sect.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  quite  entire  and  lanceolate,  dying  off  without  much 
change  of  colour,  in  England ;  but,  in  America,  sometimes  persistent  for 
two  or  three  years.  Young  shoots  straight,  spreading,  and  wand-like.. 
Bark  very  smooth,  black,  and  never  cracked.  Fructification  biennial.  Cup 
imbricate.  Nut  roundish,  and  very  small.  Large  trees  and  shrubs,  the  least 
beautiful  in  their  foliage  of  the  oak  family. 

?  26.  Q.  Phb'llos  L.    The  Willow  Oak. 

Identification.    Un.  Sp.  PI.,  141ft. ;  WUld.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  48SL ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.8.,  5.  p.  887. ;  Punh 
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Fl.  Xmm.a»ft,ip.«K\  ».  Da  Ham., 7.  p.  t«X  |  BudOi  and  Abb.  i™.,  i.  n  181.  i  Mleha.  flmr., 

Nol  7.  ;  Smith  in  T&aa'a  Orel.,  No.  1. 
.f-utwaua.    A  rlrelnlana,  Ac.,  Pi*l.  Aim-,  p.  130. ;  0-  Fmx  aaarrlfl.tfM  KM  HM.  PL 
Sagmttf.    Causab.  Cirri,  1.  u  Id  ,  Abb.  fan.,  B.  L  Bl.|  *  Qutt.,  L  IS. ;  Pluk.  Ahn.,L*41. 

(7.  i  our  Jig.  1774  g  and  the  plate,  or  thi.  tree  In  our  but  Volume. 

Spec.  CSur.,  #c.     Leaves  membranaceous,  linear,  lanceolate;  tapering  at  ench 
end,  entire,  smooth,  with  a  small  point.    Nut  roundish.    {Smith  anil  WiUd.) 
A  tree,  60  it.  or  70ft.  high,  in  some  soils  and  situations (  and  in  others  a 
shrub  of  diminutive  growth. 
Varietie: 

IQ.P.  1  tyh&tkiu  Michx.  Hist,  dee  Chines,  No.  vii.  t.  W.;  Wang. 

Anwr.,  t.  *.  f.  11.;       '         "     

leaves  long  and  c 
robed  on  seedlings,  at 
tent,  or  deciduous,  a 

ation.  A  tree,  growing  to  tKe  height  of  about 
60  ft.  Introduced  in  1723.  There  is  a  tree  in 
the  Hackney  arboretum  22  ft.  high. 
*  Q.  P.  2  laffiht  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1630;  and  the 
plate  of  tnis  tree  in  our  last]  Volume. — A  tree, 
with  the  leaves  rather  broader  than  those  of 
the  preceding  form.  There  is  a  plant  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  15ft, 
high. 

■  Q.  P.  3  MsaiUr  Pui.li  Ft  At 

f.  19.,  Im  iborter  Iwa,  w 
Jt  Q.    P.  *  Miriam  i  a  PbUlat 

Ohl,  t.  IS.  t.  1.  and  S. ;  I 

p.  150,  Smll*  InRia'i'd 
oarjtf,  177?.  The  running 
being  aalj  SO  in,,  or  jit  mat 
elongated  ml  HW,  and  i 


In  lltrfi  qujI.Jfe.S.,  Midu.  l/.Jmtr.  S»l,  LI  Is.:  md  aurjlg.  1773.  The  Upland 
Willow  Oik.— l*u  kind  ruin  .o  modi,  both  lb  bright  and  general  appearance,  that 
individual  pUnt.  bare  frequently  becrrlaketi  for  dJHInce  apnrira.  It  lionltrbqnd  in  the 
ruritrm  t  puti  at  the  aouthern  atatM,  where  II  ll  little  multiplied  in  ooniriM  with 
man*  other  apeda ;   and  la  diipened  in  uul  group,  in  tho  foreiu  of  white  pine 
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iatur  rituatkit.,  n  ii  ftujuenUj-  Item  IS  It  tu  XI  ft.  M«fa,  with  ■  tn.uk  tta.  or  51a.  taiafe- 
■ataa,  wkk  mm  law,  Sta.  or  tta.  leas,  aHkr,  aad  wMttak  kMk  ladrrat 
■ulflptiM,  It  U  nUimvil  hinh,  wrtUi  denticulated  bars  coir  1  hi.  in  tank, 

taud  both  klnda  of  1™™  «i  tka  um  tnm  It*  upland  -illow  aak  to  aaa  rata 
Anns  b>  plna  tan  it.it  but  Inn  cleared  IW  cukintiw,  ud  dnvk  stwaAssa I 
on  account  of  their  MrUlty.  In  there  ptacea,  -  In  the  pin*  barren!.  It  k)  alma  SUB. 
blah  i  ml  Ita  trunk,  crooked,  and  corned  -life  a  thick  but,  heat™  to  r*ant>  M  about 
athMirfU«boteht<rfd»eta«epMU»rr<w»a-  1.  nartaa,  ItTi  ilialin—aikad  or  tka 
reddklhr<4ourof1uk»Taiaj)dinakcrtui«  The  asm,  wfalcb  an  contained  la  ihtl. 
lo-  e-jpa,  are  round  and  Hackiih,  with  thl  bare  of  ■  brffM  IM  notour,  when  freckri 
«]man.  IllinnUnM  with  •  tnw  that  TlrMi  a  ouart  if  ItulL  (MidkM.)  Tkatanfc 
m  chlitrer,  like  thai  oC  0.  HiMoila,  djai  jcilow;  bat  Ibe  tree  U  k>  rat*  In  Manilla, 
that  n  am  kj  nude  either  of  Ita  bark  or  wood. 

Q.P.  oaierifnrwMiclu.g>ier,No.7.  ;  0.  ■BStWsSB  MM  SB.  K.,  re.  p.  Uk,  Wank 
Hjmr.  &a*.,U.p,  BS&.  K  ia  Ana,  .IL  p.  ISO..  Sanl*  in  Jt*a-r  act,  Wo.  *.  — A 
'lDWihnibbTpaut,ADaa.]IL  talAl  Uffe- anroidWlO  Funk  ;  BsaUnoVlLwanaonaat 
of  VH|tali  mil  Caroline.  iHeleeTo.  are  ahorter  than  tboaanf  tbeapecka,  and  are- per. 
autiUL     It  l>  HiWInw  called  the  rrcrireen  willow  oak. 

.DeMTpritw,  jr.  Q.  Phellos,  in  America,  is  seldom  found  above  50  ft.  o* 
80ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter  j  but  in  England,  according  to  our 
Statiitici,  it  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  and  upward*.  Hie  trunk,  even  at  an 
advanced  age,  is  covered  with  a  smooth  bark. 
The  leaves  are  Sin.  or  3 in.  long,  of  a  light 
green,  smooth,  narrow,  entire,  and  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  willow ;  whence  the  name  of  the 
willow  oak,  by  which  this  species  is  known 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  America.  The 
shoots  are  straight,  long,  slender,  wand-like,  and  - 
not  crossing  one  another  so  much  as  in  moat  of 
the  other  kinds  of  oaks;  so  that  the  tree  is  almost 
aamnch  like  the  willow,init*ahootsaa  ha  leaves. 
The  acorns,  which  are  rarely  abundant,  are 
small,  round,  bitter,  and  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
lour: they  are  contained  in  shallow  cups,  slightly  a 
coated  with  scales ;  and,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
they  will  preserve  the  power  of  germination  for 
several  months.  The  most  northern  boundary 
of  the  willow  oak  is  Philadelphia ;  but  it  u 
more  common,  and  of  a  larger  size,  in  Virginia, 
the  Carolina*,  and,  Georgia,  where  the  mild- 
ness  of  the  climate  is  evidently  favourable  to 
ita  growth.    "It  is  seen,  however,  only  in  the 

maritime  parts  of  these  states,  and  ia  a  stranger  to  the  inland  districts,  where 
the  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  climate  more  severe."  ( Mickx.)  Trie 
willow  oak  generally  grows  in  cool  moist  places ;  and,  with  Ndasa  aquitic*, 
Magnolia  glauca,  ^'cer  rubrum,  Laura*  carolinensis,  and  Quercns  aquitica,  it 
borders  the  swamps  in  the  lower  part  of  the  southern  states.  But,  though 
the  willow  oak  generally  grows  in  moist  places,  it  ia  sometimes  found,  along 
with  the  live  oak,  "  near  the  sea,  in  the  driest  and  moat  sandy  soils.  At  a 
distance,  it  resembles  the  live  oak  in  its  shape  and  in  its  foliage,  which,  in  those 
situations,  persists  during  several  years;  but,  on  a  closer  examination,  it  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  form  of  its  leaves,  which  are  shorter  and  narrower, 
and  by  the  porous  texture  of  ita  wood."  (Id.)  Cateeby  calls  this  oak  Q. 
TMex  maryLindka,  after  Ray ;  and  mentions  that,  in  1723,  it  was  growing  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Fair  child.  He  adds  that  this  tree  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  large  white-billed  woodpecker,  which  feeds  upon  the  insects  found  in 
tta  bark,  and  injures  the  tree  so  much  in  dislodging  them,  that  the  ground 
under  the  tree  is  often  covered  with  small  chips.  From  this  circumstance, 
the  Spaniards  call  the  birds  carpeaieroi.  (Catetb.  Carol.,  i.  p.  IB.)  nflehtni 
Adda  that  the  wood  ia  reddish  and  cc^u-se-graiued,  and  so  porous,  that  its 
staves  are  classed  with  those  of  the  red  oak.  From  the  comparative  rareness 
of  the  tree,  however,  they  are  seldom  in  the  market.  In  some  of  the  lower 
parts  of  Virginia,  the  wood  of  Q.  .Hiellos  is  found  to  posaess  great  strength 
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end  tenacity,  and  to  split  less  easily  thmn  thst  of  the  white  oak;  hence,  after 
Itaving  been  thoroughly  Reasoned,  it  is  em  ployed  for  the  felloe*  of  wheels.  In 
Georgia,  fences  are  sometimes  made  of  this  oak;  but  they  do  not  last  longer 
than  eight  or  ten  yean.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  this  tree  sells  at  the  lowest 
price.  Several  of  the  varieties  mentioned  hare  been  introduced  into  Britain ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  any  of  them  except  one,  which  has  the  leaves  rather 
broader  than  those  of  the  specks,  but  which  is  hardly  worth  keeping  distinct. 
It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  our  soil  and  climate,  all  those  differences  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  plant,  and  in  the  character  of  die  foliage,  produced  by  the 
geographical  and  geological  circumstances  by  which  the  tree  i*  accompanied 
in  America,  disappear,  or,  rather,  are  never  produced.  The  tree,  in  England, 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  rapid-growing  of  American  oaks ;  and  it 
may  be  also  characterised  as  the  least  beautiful,  its  foliage  being  light  in 
colour,  thinly  spread  over  the  tree,  and  dying  off,  in  autumn,  with  very  little 


UMft.  taltd;  U 

wood,   Humjuteei 

of  the  heed  44  ft 

•  trunk  in.6in 

SSTSSSSS 

Win.,  em  or  the 

•Oft.  hlgb,  the  a 

MywtioM.Uft'; 

of  the  trunk  Bin.,  i 

Commercial  Statutiat.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2i.  6d.  each, 
and  acorns  5>.  per  bushel.  Seedling  plants  of  one  year  are  10*.  per  hundred  j 
one  year  transplanted.  Sot.  per  hundred.  At  Bollwyller  plants  are  8  francs 
each ;  and  at  New  York  plants  are  37  J  cents  each. 


I  27.  Q.  (P.)  UurifoW  Willd.    The  Laurel-leaved  Oak. 

.  tIT.i  Alt,  FonhPl. 
Sana  Id  Iwl  CM,  1 


willd.  so.  pi,  4  p.  427.,  Alt.,  Punh  PI.  Am.  Sept.,  f.  p.  Ml. ; 
-- "~ j~Y  p.iSS.iSr-'-'-'-  ■>— -■"-- '    "■■  " 


Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  obovate,  entire,  smooth,  nearly  sessile ;  tapering  at 
the  base.  Nut  roundish,  even.  (Snath.)  A  tree,  50ft.  or  60  ft.  high;  a 
native  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.    Introduced  in  17S6. 

J  O,  IRlllMMl  menu.  Oner.,  Mo.  10.  t  IS.,  «nd  our  A.  OTS.;  O.  I  S  obUkat  JM. 

HBrt.Krw.rA.  i,  ..  p.  S8S,  fen*  Ft.  Amir.  Sal.,  II.  p.  S?7.  j  hu  ntfair  mm  obtiu* 
leerei  than  tin  mmim,    Thl*  •  ■rletT  !•  Mippwed,  bjthnelcter  Mlohmuj,  1»»  ehyhrid 
between  a.  equftlea  ml  Q.  SmHAlU ; 
bnoi  the  nope  of  iu  lesT*  mihln 
the  former  neclei,  while  the  general  cha- 
racter und  hetat  o(  erowth  of  Uii i  tree 


en  the  huu  of  the  rlren  m  the  pine 
bernu,arben  the  nil,  sis  DtUedMaoDe 
from  the  water,  la  onlj  a  dry  autd. 

Daenption,  Ifc.     This  oak,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  50  ft,  or  60  ft,  is  said  by 

the  elder  Michanx.  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  Q .  Phelloa.  He  adds  that  its  timber 
is  very  valuable,  resembling  that  of  the  live  oak,  which  is  considered  preferable 
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,  er  Aiaerkao  oak  fr  shb^-bmlinn*;.  Ace. 
•dittos  of  the  Horha  Kewiuii,  it  in  introduced  by  Mr.  J 
It  ia  not  mentioned  by  the  younger  Micbaas,  probably,  as  Punh  conjecture, 
because  be  considered  Mt  only  a  varied  of  tt-  imbrkaria,  from  which  tt  diners 
principally  hi  the  value  of  Ma  wood.  As,  however,  the  American  oaks  are 
found  to  vary  vcrr  much,  according;  to  the  aoU  and  climate  in  which  they 
grow,  those  two  kinds  awvy  poe&ibl*  ba  the  same;  0.  JwrifoUa  being  onlj 
found  m  South  Carolina  sad  Oeorgaa,  and  tt.  kabrkaris  on  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  The  whole  of  the  American  oaks  belonging  to  the  section  PheJ- 
los  are  remarkable  for  retaining  their  Isms,  in  particular  soil*  and  — — t*frr. 
for  two,  three,  and  in  some  cases  even  four,  years,  without  their  cheating 
colour ;  offering  hi  this  respect,  both  from  evergreens,  which  dance  their 
leaves  in  the  spring  of  every  year ;  and  from  those  deciduous  trees  winch  re- 
tain their  leaves  in  n  withered  state  during  waiter.  There  is  a  tree  of  the 
■pedes  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  which  is  upwards  of  20ft.  high;  and, 
frees  it*  habit  of  growth  and  wand-tike  shoots,  udependendy  of  any  ssnnasrity 
in  the  leaves,  we  sre  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it  only  a  variety  of  Q,  fheflos. 

I  28.  Q.  iwbiica'-ri*  WW.    The  Shingle  Oak. 
Wnnshesha,    wiiW.Bn Ft, 4.  r-  *&.-,  ail  H<rt  Kew.,5.  p.  ss&L  Puns  n.  Amt. *»,t 

p.  6B7.;  Mk&x.  flow.,  No.Ul:K.Ua  Hum  7.  p.  IM.  i  Smkt  In  t— .  .  C«L-  No.  IS. 
aSLmmU.    a  laAYMia  Sari. ;  taanl  Oak.  FQaitap  Osk,  Jack  Oak,  BukM  Oik,  ^».  : 

rusi  i  run*,  n 

g*.    afkaax.  gnsL,  t.  U,  IS,  I  N.  Ajaei.  Kji..  L  t  li.  (  ua  our  jtfe.  ITT7. 


%t.  Cher.,  $c.     Leave*  elliptic-oblong,  a 

sessile!  downy  beneath.     Nat  wesriy  8lobo*e.  (Smili  and  WiOd.)     A  tree, 
a  native  of  the  AHeghanjes,  40ft.  or  J soft.  high.     Introduced  in  178*. 
DrtcriptioH,  $c.     The  shingle  oak  la  from  40  ft-  to  50ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 

from  1ft.  to  1  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.     Its  trunk,  even  when  old,  ia  covered  with 

"a  smooth  bark;  and,  for  throfi  fourths  of  its  height,  it  is  laden  with  branches. 

It  has  an  uncouth  form  wben  bare  in  winter, 

but  is  beautiful  in  summer,  when  clad  in  it* 

thick  tufted  foliage.    The  leaves  are  long.  Lan- 
ceolate, entire,  and  of  a  shining  green."    (,V. 

Amer.  Sgt.,  L  p.  70.)    Michaux  adds  that  the 

trunk  is  branching,  and  often    crooked;   and 

the  wood,  though  hard  and  heavy,  has  open 

pores,  like  that  of  tt.  rubra.    East  of  the  Alle- 

ghanies,  this  species  is  rare;  bat  west  of  the 

mountains  it   n  more  multiplied,  and  better 

known.    Its  most  northern  boundary  is  the 

neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia ;  but  it  is  round 

in    the  greatest  abundance  in  Kentucky  and 

Tennessee;  also  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois, 

where  it  is  called  by  the  French  e*eW  d  lattet, 

or  the  lath  oak.     "  In  the  western  parts  of 

Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  small  lawns,  covered 

only  with  tall  grass,  are  frequently  seen  in  the 

forests,  around  which   this   oak   forms  entire 

eves :  insulated  trees  are  also  found  in  cool 
aid  situations.  It  ia,  probably,  from  its 
flourishing  in  open  exposures,  that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  which  consists  of  immeasurable  savannahs,  stretching  in  every  direction, 
to  winch  the  forests  bear  no  scumble  proportion."  ( Jftdkr.)  This  tree  was 
brought  to  England  in  1786,  by  Mr.  John  Fraaer,  but  ia  rate  in  collections. 
According  to  the  younger  nftchanx,  it  has  no  merit  but  in  its  foliage,  the  wood 
being  even  inferior  to  that  of  the  willow  oak,  which  it  greatly  resembles  j  and 
so  crooked,  as  to  be  fit  only  for  fuel.  The  elder  Hicham,  however,  says 
thai,  in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  it  is  used  for  shingles.  There  Is  a  tree 
of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
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B.    Leavei  evergreen. 
j  viii.    Vtex,     Holm,  or  Holly,  Oaks. 

i.  NaUcet  of  Europe. 
Sect.  Char.  Leaves  ovate  or  oral,  sometimes  lanceolate,  entire  or  serrated ; 
with  or  without  prickly  mucrofl [  downy  beneath.  Bark  smooth  and  black, 
or  rough  and  corky.  Fructification  biennial.  Cups  imbricate.  Nut  ovate, 
acuminate ;  sometimes  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  cup.  Low  trees,  or 
shrubs,  of  great  commercial  interest,  iron)  including  the  oaks  which  produce 
cork,  the  bermea  insect,  and  edible  acorns. 

1  29.  Q.  PhKL  L.     The  amnion  evergreen,  or  Holm,  Oak, 
I+mUfluMun     Un.  8p-  PU 141£ 1  Wad.  Sa,  FL,  i.  p.  (tt, ,  All  Hart  K#w.,  &  p.  MB. ,  R  Du 

Km,  T.  u  156.  I  Smith  In  Reet'l  CjeL,  Ma  34 

SyiHtKin.    n«  .rttoHiBn-*.  flki.,  1.  p.  95.,  l-Voiije,mCli*iwwn.,A-.i  SWn  Efcbt,  6<r - 

KM™,  mi. ,  Endm,  Spw.  ' 

Emirarhift.    BImsKw.  Hertu,  t  J9S. :  N.  Du  H«..,L  M,  44.  ;  Dend.  Brit,  t  ML)  W7A.  1781.: 

Tad  OwpHtst  ottbe  trw  to  our  bat  Volant  *" 

^»c.  CTtar.,  *c     Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  coriaceous,  entire  or  serrated  ; 

hoary  beneath.   Bark  even.  Nut  ovate.  {WtOd.  and  Smith.)    A  large  shrub, 

or  low  or  middle-sized  tree,  according  to  soil  and  sitnatJon  j    a  native  of 

the  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  of  Cochin-  China,  and  other 

nof  Asia;  in  cultivation  in  T""  '  "' 
ring  in  Hay,  and  ripening  h 
Varietiet.  These  are  very  numerous,  and 
frequently  very  distinct ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  every  species  of  oak,  they  might 
be  greatly  increased  by  selecting  from 
beds  of  seedling  plants. 

1Q.I.1  integrijoha  Lodd,  Oat,  ed. 
1836;   Jmilax  DalecA.,   Batik. 
Hitt.,i.  p.  101.;  Suber  secun- 
dus  Matth.  Valgr.,  i.  p.  188.,  as 
to  the  figure  ;  has  the  leaves 
lanceolate,  entire. 
tQ.U  terratifd/la  Lodd.    Cat., 
ed.  1830;  /lex  Matth.  Valgr^ 
i.  p.  186.,  Du  Ham.  Arh.,  i.  t. 
123.,  and  our  Jig.  1778. ;  has  the 
leaves  lanceolate,  serrated. 
T.  ■  Q.  I.  3  fagifiSa   Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.   1838 ;    Pliellodrys  Matth.  Faigr^ 
i.  p. 189.,  as  tothe  figure;  jftei,  No.  3.,  Du  Ham., 
Arb.,\.  t.  82*.,  and  ourjS£.  1779. ;  has  broader  and 
less  rigid  leaves,  which  are  more  or  less  undulated,  . 
and  sometimes  slightly  serrated.  \ 

t  a  Q.  I.  4  critpa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves 

wrinkled  at  the  edges. 
I  at  a  I.  H  laWHa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Q.  I.  obldnga  \ 
Hart. ;  and  our  jig.  1780. ;  has  broad  leaves,  nearly 
entire.     There  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this 
variety  at  Purser's  Cross,  some  of  the  leaves  of 
which,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  are  upwards 
of  5  in.  long,  and  nearly  3  in.  broad.    The  leaves 
of  Q.  I.Jwfalia  often  attain  nearly  the  same  size; 
but  they  differ  In  being  undulated,  and  sometimes  slightly  serrated  at 
the  edges. 
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1  *  Q.  L  6  longfi&a  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  g. 
J.  jalicifdlis  £Tor<. ;  has  long  and  very  narrow 
leaves.  There  is  a  fine  tree  at  8awbridge* 
worth,  from  which  plants  hare  been  pro- 
pagated in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Rivera, 

1  m  Q.  I.  7  tmiegata  Hort.  has  the  leaves  va- 
riegated with  white.  This  variety  was 
brought  into  notice  in  1836,  by  Mr  Veitch 
of  the  Killerton  Nursery. 

Other  Varietiet.  Q.  L  luskmmca  Lodd.  Cat,  ed. 
1836,  we  have  not  seen,  the  plant  being  dead.  Q. 
lusitanica  Lam.  is  thought  by  Captain  8.  E.  Cook 
to  be  identical  with  the  Q.  BaUdta  of  the  nurseries; 
and,  if  so,  these  two  alleged  species  must  be  only 
varieties  of  Q.  /lex ;  which,  indeed,  we  believe  to  be  the  case.  Q. 
WHld.  is  probably  also  a  variety  of  Q.  IHex ;  as  appear  to  be  Q.  cm 
Cnv.,  Q.  prisma  Pers.,  Q.  rohmd^ofe  Lam^  and  »ome  others ;  but,  not  feel- 
ing periectly  confident  on  the  subject,  we  shall  treat  them  as  uncertain  kinds 
in  our  Appendix  of  European  Oaks.  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pinee  inform 
us  ([while  this  is  going  through  the  press),  that  they  have  a  new  variety, 
which  they  call  Quercus  Vie*  i&c^o&a  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 

Description*    In  favourable  situations,  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  also  in  the  wannest  parts  of  England  and  Ireknd^jhe  Q.  -Tlex 
forms  a  bushy  every  ecu  tree,  exceeding  the  middle 
generally  tarnished  with  branches  from  the  ground 
upwards ;  and,  being  concealed  by  the  dense  mass  of 
foliage  borne  by  these  branches,  the  general  character 
of  the  species,  even  when  fully  grown,  is  that  of  an 
immense  bush,  rather  than  that  of  a  timber  tree. 
When  judiciously  pruned,  or  drawn  up  by  other 
trees,  however,  it  forms  a  handsome  well-balanced 
head  on  a  straight  trunk,  and  with  graceful  pendent 
branches.    The  roots  descend  to  a  very  great  depth, 
altogether  disproportionate  to  the  height  of  the 
trunk ;  for  which  reason  this  oak  is  never  found  indi- 
genous to  soil  with  a  wet  bottom.    The  bark  is 
black,  thin,  hard,  and  even ;  sometimes  slightly  fur- 
rowed, but  never  corky.    The  leaves  vary  exceedingly  in  shape  and  size, 
from  5  in.  in  length  and  nearly  3  in.  in  breadth  (as  in  Q.  /.  latifolia  and  Q, 
/.yaftifdlia),  to  1  in.  in  length  and  4  in.  in  breadth  (as  in  Q.  J.  crispa) ;  or  4  in.  in 
breadth  and  3  in.  in  length,  as  in  Q.  /.  «alicifdlia.     In  some  plants,  the  leaves 
are  prickly,  like  those  of  the  holly ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  most  prickly 
are  nearest  the  ground ;  a  circumstance  beautifully  exemplified  in  a  fine  tree  at 
Purser's  Cross.    The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  dark  green;  and,  being  convex 
above,  and  quite  smooth,  they  have  a  fine  shining  appearance.    Their  edges 
are  either  revolute  and  entire,  irregularly  notched  and  serrated,  furnished 
with  mucros,  or  wavy  and  spiny-toothed,  like  the  holly.    Beneath,  they  are 
more  or  less  hoary  or  downy ;  and  in  some  varieties,  such  as  Q,  J. /agifolia, 
they  are  on  the  under  side  very  distinctly  feather-nerved.    The  footstalks 
are  from  J  in.  to  J  in.  in  length,  and  generally  downy.    The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  in  catkins  1}  in.  in  length,  which  come  out  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches.     The 
calyx  is  campanulate,  and  the  stamens  6,  with  filaments  twice  the  length  of 
the  divisions  of  the  calyx.    The  female  flowers  are  from  4  to  8,  sessile,  and 
scattered  along  a  common  peduncle,  which  is  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  length,  and 
is  placed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  current  year.    They  are  succeeded 
by  acorns,  which  are  oval,  smooth,  and  contained  in  a  cup  of  from  a  third  to 
a  half  of  their  length,  covered  with  very  slender  scales,  very  closely  imbricated, 
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and  downy.    It  seldom  happens  that  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  acorns 
arrive  at  perfection  on  one  peduncle.    Some  trees  of  this  species  produce 
acorns  which  are  sweet  and  eatable;  others  produce  only  such  as  are  bitter. 
Both  bitter  and  sweet  acorns  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same  tree :  and  this 
important  difference  in  taste  and  quality  is  accompanied  by  no  difference 
whatever  in  their  external  appearance.    According  to  the  observation  of  M. 
De  la  Peyrouse,  the  sweetest  acorns  are  found  on  trees  which  grow  in  warm 
dry  situations.    In  the  climate  of  London,  seedling  plants  grow  with  consi- 
derable rapidity ;  attaining,  in  good  loamy  soil,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height 
in  10  years  from  the  acorn.    As  they  become  larger,  they  grow  slower ;  and, 
after  they  have  attained  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  they  increase  in  width 
nearly  as  much  as  in  height.    The  tree  attains  a  great  age,  remaining  in  a 
growing  state  for  several  centuries.    Bosc  states  that,  when  this  species  is  cut 
down,  it  never  grows  up  again  as  a  tree,  but  forms  a  bush ;  which  corresponds 
very  well  with  the  habit  and  character  of  the  plant :  but  art,  in  the  case  of  this 
tree,  as  in  that  of  every  other  that  stoles,  might,  doubtless,  form  a  tree  from  a 
shoot  produced  by  a  stool,  by  bestowing  proper  attention  on  the  selecting  of 
a  leading  shoot,  and  on  its  future  pruning  and  management. 

Geography.  The  Quercus  JHex  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  It  is  very  common  in  Spain  and  Italy;  and  is  indigenous, 
to  France,  as  far  north  as  Nantes  and  Angers.  According  to  Bosc,  it  never 
grows  in  masses  like  forests ;  but  it  is  dispersed  here  and  there  among  other 
trees,  more  especially  on  hilly  grounds,  and  near  the  sea.  Captain  S.  E. 
Cook  says  that  it  grows  in  the  first,  or  low  and  humid,  region  of  Spain ;  and, 
alone,  serves  to  indicate  the  difference  of  climate  of  that  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
In  Sicily,  it  abounds  on  the  hills  all  along  the  coast,  and  ascends  Mount  Etna 
as  high  as  the  Rocca  dello  Capre,  which  is  3200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  within  800ft.  of  the  height  to  which  Q.  Cferris  is  found.  (Comp.  to  Bot. 
Mag.,  i.  p.  91.}  Both  in  its  native  country,  and  in  Britain,  it  grows  remarkably 
well  close  by  the  sea  shore,  where  no  other  European  oak  will  thrive. 

History.  This  tree  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Pliny  mentions  some 
holm  oaks  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  which,  according  to  his  statement, 
must  have  then  been,  at  the  lowest  computation,  1400  or  1500  years  old. 
One  tree,  he  says,  grew  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  older  than  Rome  itself.  It 
had  brazen  letters,  in  the  ancient  Etruscan  characters,  fixed  upon  its  trunk ; 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that,  before  the  city  was  founded,  or  even 
the  Roman  name  was  known,  this  oak  was  a  sacred  tree.  Three  other  ilexes, 
he  records,  were  also  then  extant  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tibur. 
The  Tiburtines,  he  adds,  were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Romans,  and 
their  city,  Tibur,  was  founded  ages  before  Rome :  yet  these  oaks  were  older 
even  than  Tiburtus,  who  built  it ;  for  tradition  asserts  that  they  were  the 
sacred  trees  on  which  that  hero  beheld  an  omen,  which  he  regarded  as  a  warrant 
from  the  gods  as  to  the  spot  on  which  to  found  his  city.  Now,  Tiburtus 
was  the  reputed  son  of  Amphiaraus,  who  died  at  Thebes  100  years  before 
the  Trojan  war ;  and  how  long  these  oaks  outlived  Pliny,  who  nourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  no  record. 
(See  Anuen.  Quer.,  foL  18.)  The  ilex  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
who,  in  the  third  Gcorgk,  introduces  a  whole  grove  of  them :  — 

— - M  Ant  dcnbi  nigrum 
mdbut  crebrli  ncrS  ncmu*  accubet  mnML" 


easily  be  procured;  and  Pliny  states  that  the  Romans  sometimes  made  their 
civic  crowns  of  it.  The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  the  Q.  /Hex  in  Bri- 
tain is  by  Gerard,  who,  writing  in  1597,  says  that  "it  is  a  stranger  in  England, 
notwithstanding  there  is  here  and  there  a  tree  thereof  that  hath  been  procured 
from  beyond  the  seas."  Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  published  in  1636, 
says  that  Qusius,  in  1681,  "observed  two  trees;  one  in  a  garden  about  the 
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Bridge,  and  the  other  in  the  private  garden  at  Whitehall,  having  lesser  leaves 
than  the  former.  The  latter  of  these/'  he  adds, a  is  yet  standing,  and  every 
year  bears  small  acorns  which  I  could  never  observe  come  to  any  maturity." 
(Ger,  Emacy  p.  1343.)  Parkinson,  in  1640,  mentions  the  same  tree  as 
standing  "  in  the  king's  privie  garden  at  Whitehall ;"  and  Evelyn,  in  1678, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "  sickly  imp  of  more  than  fourscore  yean*  growth."  Gerard 
calls  it  the  great  skarlet  olce ;  but  Parkinson  corrects  him,  and  applies  the 
name  of  the  scarlet  holm  oke  only  to  the  true  species,  Q.  cocdfera,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  Q.  coccfeera.  Q.  /Hex  was  called  the  holm  oak  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  varieties  to  those  of  the  holly ; 
though  this  term  is  more  applicable  to  <&  gramnntia.  Evelyn  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  to  recommend  the  planting  of  this  tree  generally  for 
hedges  and  standards ;  but  the  most  extensive  planter  of  the  ilex  was,  doubt- 
less, "  that  curious  gentleman,  Robert  Balk,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  of  Mamhead,  in 
Devonshire,"  who  raised  some  thousands  of  these  trees  from  acorns,  and 
transplanted  them  with  so  much  success  and  judgment,  that  Bradley,  writing 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  says  that  some  o£  them,  in  a  few 
years,  "  had  grown  to  a  considerable  greatness  of  stature."  8ome  account  of 
these  trees  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  voL  xi.  j  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  largest  of  them,  which  grows  in  a  red  loamy  soil,  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  redstone  conglomerate,  about  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
was,  in  1835,  85ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  lift,  in  circamfereoce;  another 
was  70ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  14ft.  in  circumference;  and  a  third  was  55fL 
high,  with  a  trunk  22  ft.  in  circumference.  The  Q.  \Tlex  has  ripened  fruit 
at  Marino,  and  other  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin ;  and  it  has  attained 
a  considerable  size  in  Scotland,  as  will  appear  by  our  Statute*.  It  is  much 
planted  in  France ;  and  is  by  far  the  commonest  evergreen  in  Italy,  where  the 
monotonous  character  which  it  gives  to  many  of  the  celebrated  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Florence  has  obtained  for  it  from  Forsyth 
the  appellation  of  "  the  eternal  ilex."  In  the  north  of  France,  and  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  green-houses  $  and  it  is  also  a  green- 
house shrub  in  New  York. 

Poetical  and  historical  Allusions.  Most  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  sacred 
as  profane,  appear  to  make  a  difference  between  the  ilex  and  the  common 
oak.  According  to  Lowth,  the  teil  tree  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (vi.  13.)  was  an 
ilex.  Goodwyn,  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  75„  observes  that  the  hohn 
oak  was  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Etruscans.  Modern  poets,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  also  make  occasional  allusions  to  this 
tree.    In  Spain,  Garcilasso  says,  — 

— —  M  Hast  thou  forgotten,  too, 
Childhood'*  sweet  sports,  whence  first  my  passion  grew  { 
When  from  the  bowery  Ilex  I  shook  down 
Its  autumn  fruit,  which  on  the  Craig's  high  crown 
We  tasted,  sitting  chattering  side  by  side  ? 
Who  cUmb'd  trees  swinging  o'er  the  hoarse  deep  tide, 
And  pour*d  into  thy  lap,  or  at  thy  feet, 
Their  koroeTd  nuts,  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet  T»   Wim**  Ctervsfease,  p.  *1S. 


Garcimsso,  in  another  poem,  mentions  both  the  oak  and  the  ilex :  — 


m  But.  in  calm  idlesse  laid, 

Supine  In  the  cool  shade 
Of  oak  or  ilex,  beech  or  pendent  pine, 

Sees  his  flocks  reeding  stray, 

Whitening  a  length  of  way, 
Or  numbers  up  his  homeward  tending  kine."  Ihid.,  p.  198. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  sap  wood  of  the  Q.  JPlex  is  whitish ;  but  the 
heart,  or  perfect,  wood,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  very  close-grained,  heavy,  and 
very  hard ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  according  to  Parkinson,  it  is  M  not  easie 
for  an  axe,  but  for  a  saw,  to  cut  it."  (Theat.Bot^p.  1394.)  It  weighs  70  lb.  to 
the  cubic  foot,  and  takes  a  fine  polish  ;  but  twists  and  splits  a  great  deal  in 
drying,  like  most  other  hard  and  heavy  woods.  It  is  of  great  duration,  and 
also  of  considerable  flexibility ;  for  which  reason,  in  Languedoc,  helves  of 
hatchets  and  other  instruments  are  made  of  it,  and  are  found  to  preserve  their 
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flexibility,  even  when  dry.  Du  Hamcl  observes  that  the  great  weight  of 
t&is  wood  ought  not  to  be  considered  a  defect,  even  in  the  construction  of 
Teasels ;  because,  if  it  is  employed  in  the  bottoms,  it  will  serve  instead  of 
ballast ;  and,  if  it  ii  employed  on  the  upper  parts,  as  it  is  much  stronger  than 
the  common  oak,  it  may  be  used  of  small  dimensions.  He  recommends  using 
it  in  preference  to  that  of  every  other  species  of  oak,  wherever  it  can  be  ob- 
tained of  sufficient  size;  more  especially  in  cases  where  it  has  to  resist  friction. 
Evelyn  says  the  wood  of  the  ilex  is  serviceable  for  many  uses ;  particularly 
for  handle*  to  tools,  mallet  heads,  mall-balls,  chairs,  axletrees,  wedges,  beetles, 
pins,  and  palisadoes  in  fortifications,  tt  supplies  almost  all  Spam  with  the 
best  and  most  lasting  charcoal.  Bradley  and  others  recommend  the  wood  for 
knee-timber  for  ships ;  and  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  all  these 
purposes,  in  a  pamphlet  by  Isaac  Weld,  Esq.  (See  Goto1.  Mag.,  vol.  vi. 
p.  580.)  Boutcner  recommends  the  tree  for  making  warm  and  lofty  hedges, 
40  ft.  or  SOft.  high,  in  a  short  time;  but  he  does  not  approve  of  planting  them 
near  a  house,  on  account  of  the  litter  made  by  the  leaves,  when  these 
are  dropped  in  April  and  May.  In  Cornwall,  0.  Dei  is  considered  preferable 
to  every  species  of  the  genus  for  planting  near  the  sea  coast,  either  as  an 
ornamental  tree  there,  or  for  sheltering  plantations  of  the  common,  or  of  the 
mossy-cupped,  oak.  The  Hex  has  been  strongly  recommended  for  both  these 
purposes  by  Mr,  Rutger  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  544.),  who  refers  to  St. 
Michael's  Mount  (Jtg.  1788.),  which  was  planted  with  pinasters,  and  clothed 
with  those  trees  for  about  30  years,  when  they  all  began  to  decline ;  and,  at 
40  years  from  the  time  they  were  planted,  there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  them 
left.  About  this  time,  plants  of  Q.  Flex  were  substituted  for  the  pines; 
and  these,  which  have  now  been  planted  about  seven  years,  make  a  very  fine 
appearance.  In  Spain,  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  informs  us,  the  enemas,  or 
evergreen  oaks,  produce  the  best  timber  in  the  southern  and  middle  regions 
of  the  Peninsula ;  but  it  is,  he  says,  heavy,  and  unfit  for  most  uses.  "  It  is 
now,  unfortunately,  the  only  fire-wood  in  most  parts  of  Castile,  which  is  hourly 
diminishing  the  scanty  stock  that  yet  remains.  The  mode  of  cutting  increase* 
the  evil;  the  practice  of  the  peasantry  being  almost  invariably  to  level  the 
whole  tract  which  they  attack.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a  tolerably 
vigorous  spring  from  the  stocks.    This  is  soon  cut,  when  a  more  feeble  spring 
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takes  place  |  after  which  operation  being  repeated  a  few  times,  every  remnant 
ia  annihilated,  and  the  count.ry  reduced  to  the  open  waste  it  now  exhibits." 
(Sketch**  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.)  In  landscape-gardening,  the  ilex  ia  of  the 
greatest  value,  both  aa  a  tree  and  a  shrub :  in  both  characters,  it  forma  very 
handsome  single  objects,  or  small  groups ;  and,  in  both,  it  is  a  most  desirable 
underwood  in  plantations  of  European  oaks.  It  thrives  better  than  dmmI 
other  evergreen  tree*  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cities,  even  where  coal 
smoke  abounds;  and  hence  it  ia  a  moat  desirable  tree  for  public  parks  and 
gardens,  though  there  is  not  one  in  Hyde  Park,  the  Regent's  Park,  or  Green- 
wich Park.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xih.  p.  155.) 

Soil,  Situation,  fyc.  A  dry  deep  soil,  calcareous  or  sandy  rather  than 
clayey,  and  a  situation  low  rather  than  elevated,  beat  suit  the  ilex.  It  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  propagate,  otherwise  than  by  the  acorn ;  and  no  tree, 
according  to  Boutcher,  is  more  difficult  to  transplant ;  "  as  the  roots  of  it, 
when  not  interrupted,  run  as  straight  down  into  the  earth  as  a  carrot,  and 
with  as  few  fibres ;  to  that  for  hedges,  or  large  plantations,"  Boutcher  recom- 
mends the  acorns  ■  to  be  put  into  the  places  where  they  are  designed  to  re- 
main." (Treat.,  dec.,  p.  166.)  We  agree  in  this  advice  ;  but,  aa  it  cannot 
always  be  followed,  the  next  best  mode  is,  to  have  the  plants  raised  in  small 
pots,  one  in  a  pot,  as  is  generally  practised  in  the  London  nurseries.  So 
reared,  the  plants  might  be  sent  to  any  distance  without  the  slightest  injury ; 
and,  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pot  into  the  open  ground,  if  the  soil 
and  situation  be  suitable,  they  will  grow  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  the  year 
1B2+,  we  turned  a  one-year's  seedling  out  of  a  pot  So.  60.  mto  our  garden 
at  Bayswater,  and  it  ia  now  upwards  of  80  ft.  high,  and  has  for  three  yean 
pest  borne  acorns. 

Accident*  and  Dueaiet.  The  toughness  and  solidity  of  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  with  the  compact  form  of  its  bead,  render  it  less  liable  to  be  injured  by 
wind  or  lightning  than  any  other  specie*  of  oak ;  while  its  coriaceous  leaves 
are  very  seldom  attacked  by  insects,  at  least  in  Britain. 

In  tr*enTt™  of  London,  at  Fulbatd  Pelaoe,  1!»  roan  old,  ft  )■  4,  ft,  high,  lbs  a* 
„._    ---h(KH0B.j«tSj™fti.67n.hift    •'--■" '' 


mater  of  Ui(rnink3n.9in.,aiKlofu\iehead*0ft.  jit  Sjonitlalrfn.  high,  thediameter  of  the 

Sft.  lin.,  »nd  of  the  head  86  ft    A  mat  want  eeedllng*  appear  to  ham  bran  planted  t 

middle  or  the  laatoenturr,  ana  thete  now  exhibit  to  (Rat  >  dl.erratt  la  their  folia, 
pawubaT>bain,UU)aWr,talh«h(hltora>uU*iU«th«natdUUiK4(p*rlai.  At 
Btanmore,  It  UMfL  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  and  of  the  head  SS  ft.  ;  and  at 
IS  jean  planted,  it  Ij  «  ft  blah,  thtdlametaaof  the  head  SOft—  South  of  London. 
atCarclew,  It  U  *>  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft.  7  In.  In  Devowhln,  at  ~ 
planted,  It  iiHft  high:  In  the  Exeter  Munerr.SO  Ran  old.  It  1>  St  ft.  high,  the 

trunk  eft.  6in.,  and  that  of  the  bead  at  ft. ;  -  *•■• •— ■  ^  I    -■ 

meter  ofitht  trunk  3ft_  and  of  the  head  H 
trunk  lift.;  another  I.&  ft.  high,  with  a  tn 
planted,  It  U  SOU.  high  ;  at  aatdaWiarl  Cottai 
lamtnrj  Put,  40  nan  planted.  It  r.  30ft  hi 
In  thf  file  uf  Wight,  In  Wilklnt'i  Kiitiaj, 
Hall,  it  iolfl  ft,  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  6  In. 

Sled,  It  U  Sort,  high:  it  Keulecombe,  40 
and  of  the  beadSlft.  ;  at  Kinton  Hcu 
trunk  1  ft.  Sin.,  and  or  the  head  SOft.  In  ! 
m*h  ;  ci  Oakham,  SO  jean  planted,  U  to  i 

planted,  it  it  SOft.  high,  the  dlimeWrof  the  t   

lnBeraihire,at  AmnthUI,  IS  jean  planted,  it  ii  36ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  tn.,  and  of  the 
head  »tft.|  at  Baal  Wood,  W  jeaTl  planted,  it  Ml  ft.  6  in.  high.  In  Cambrldaraoire,  In  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Qarden.lt  il  35R.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft  Bin.,  and  of  tie  head  33  ft. 
M  Che-hire,  at  Table.  htlL70.ei.nold,  It  iiSSft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft,  and  of  the 
hendlSrt.  In  I>»ntanrahlre,  tt  Klnmel  Perk,  M  jean  planted.  It  It  sort  orgs,  dkaMaa- of  aa* 
trunk  Ift.andofthe  head  Sift.  In  Lucaahlre.  at  Latham  Houee,6ureanrauied,itli21ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  bead!  H  ft.  In  Nlddleaex,  at  Harefield  Patera,  are  aota* 
leant  Ik  ill)  J  Urge  treea,  aappqtad  to  ban  beara  planted  In  the  dan  of  Ererru,  and  by  hit  eaHtattaraa. 
See  Gdrrl  U /£..  rt.  p.  5SU]  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Wakefield  Lodge,  11  jean  planted,  K  i 
SOft  high.  In  Sottlnthamablre,  at  Wollaton  Halt  are  aereral  Inmenae  UexeL  oh  baTibe  truk 
IS  It  Bin.  hj  drcuniferenue  it  1ft.  Own  the  ground,  and  thr  diameter  of  l^e  heed  II  67  ft  ;  that*  are 
two  othert,  of  Bearli  the  tame  Uae :  the*  are  luppoted  to  be  of  tha  mme  age  aa  WoMatrm  Hall, 
which  ..illtbi  Thorp  in  the  time  of  Hlaaheth,  and  oonanjufntrrto  tie  nearly  300  lean  old.  (Sea 

an  engmlns  of  tilt  remarkabla  tnanaion  In  Sard  *fajr  rot  Ii.  fig.  ISO.  In  OxrbrrUrh-e,  In  the 
OaJerrT  Botanic  Garden,  IS  jean  planted.  It  U  SO  ft.  high  In  Pembrokeihlre,  at  Stadtnoaa  Cnaat, 
100  rean  old,  It  la  78ft.  high,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  Sft.  Gin.,  and  of  the  bead  SO  ft  la 
Hadnonhlre,  at  Maealaugh  Cntle,  SO  .ten  planted,  It  li  36  ft.  high  the  dUneter  of  the  Ho* 
lft  H  In.,  and  of  the  head  34  ft-  In  Starlord.hu*,  at  Trentham,  IS  yeera|planted,  a  fa.  33  ft. 
high.  In  Suffolk,  In  the  Burr  Botanic  Garden,  00  Teen  planted,  it  la  45  It  falgb  ;  at  Uuneaj, 
It  Ii  SOft.  high,  tho  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft,  and  of  the  head  SOft  :  at  Great  Ureroere,  1  rran 
MaMai,  It  1.  IS  ft.  high.  In  Weitaioreland,  at  Holker  Hall.lt  U  S8  ft.  high.  In  ll'lill  laraiikiia 
at  Crooma,  80  jetn  planted,  il  it  70  ft.  nigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft,  and  of  the  head 
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.Tltom  of  Edlnbtnwh,  .t  Mewtattle  Abbey, «  *  «  ft.  high,  the  diameter 

Ahead 70 ft.;  M  Hopetoun  Home,  it  ie 40 ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 

.  sin.,  am. «  u~  head  SO  It :  at  Mh*  Castle,  15 nm  plmnted.  11  I.  II  ft  high,  raired 

untktndbTLanl  D»U»«L,  while  He  rod*  cw  the  Bed  of  battle  M  Salamanca ;  ma 

Id 1812.— South  of  Edlnburfh.  In  Arrthlre,  at  Fuutrtoo.it  at  40ft.  high,  UndlinUr  of 

Sft  and  of  the  bend  MB. ;  another,  ISO  year,  old,  l.«ft.  high, end  the  diameter  of  Ihe 

ft.   'inthettew.rtryof  KiieuAHrtefct.  it  St  M«r*  Iris,  U Irtfj ft.  hlffa,  the  diameter  of 

'  *  *'"    and  of  Ihe  Head  S5ft ;  atbargtlly  1.  Oflcwith  .  trunk  II  ft  Sin.  in  circumference* 

14011  high  with  atrunk  9ft.6ln.  In  circumftrcoce  — North  of  Edlnburfh.    Id 

iordon  CesflS.  it  »»  t  high,  the  diameter  o(  the  truiik  *ft,  and  ot  the  bar)  SB  ft. 

i  Hood.  It  is  31  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  Hunk  1ft  bin.,  and  of  the  head 

-     -■•■-->■■---' --he trunk  Win.    In  Firethlre,  at  Ralth 

id  or  the  head  S3tt     In  Koai  ■hire,  at 
In  Stirlingshire,  at  Braham  Cattle, 

...., ,       ,  rf,  UHMrthljh,  th*  diameter  of  the 

i  iv  it  35  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  (i  in.,  and  of  the  head  54ft. 

e  county  of  CotSc,  at  Cattle  Freke,  26  jean  planted,  It  II  36  ft.  high,  the 
u,™,„„  o,  u,e  .m.  . .(.,  and  that  of  the  head  33ft.  In  Kilkenny,  at  Be™,  It  It  «ft  high,  the 
SSumreVerwXIt^  Intha.cou«y 

of  Antrim,  at  Echllnvillc,  SI  yeaxiplailted,  It  a  51) ft.  hitfh,  1  he  circuuyfererira  ul  the  trunk  9ft,  ana 
tnedlamerWoflheheadtirt.  InDowr,,**  afoka,lt  It i4oft  Mgh.thedlaiieter  of  the  trunk I  Item., 
aodtb.tof  thoheadSSIt  In  Fermanagh,  at  Cattle  Coole,  33ft.  high,  the  dkuMM  al  the  trunk 
lit  and  Dftheheao  gift— In  FranceTln  the  Janfin  do.  Plante*. JOyeert  planted  it  It » ft  high, 
thedlaMer™  tta  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the  head  90ft ;  iu»th«,  isit  year.  old.  it  4!  ft  high,  with  a 
trr  *nA  ihm  diameter  of  tha  head  Sfl  ft. :  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  A  tranche*,  40  yeart  planted,  n 
a%?lfhA 7tP£££?«& t£*  t  ft.  6  In.,  arai  tf  the  head  is  ft-In  Aiu*rla,  near  Vienna 

at  tiSSer Tainted  b.  Colonel  Bteretyn.in  17BS,  fid  .hunk  T  ft^hlgh, .and  Tftfita.  i, ieim.ni. 
rii.iu.  aniJmmi  Park  Lodce.  near  Ch  cheater,  u  covered  by  a  tcreen  ot  ererrroen  oaka.  In  the 
ESrf  .^r^O^hiXEu  30ft  high.  [Jfjlal.  tat,  p.  «*..}  In  tojta3^t  togtllj  In 
Oauowar   fl?  l"Le!l   meeaured  In  1780,  wt.  50  It  hijth,  with  a  rWr  trunk  of  ]Oft,  which  meatured 

"SruiBSe?K^ 

Bft'ln^rr^fcmH*.  A"kllruddery,«*o  «■  rEtgiuwt  M  well  h  In  Italy  t  and  there  are  wry 
large  tie**  ant.  ((A,  p.  If*  and  13L) 

Commercial  Statittici.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  1ft.  to  2  ft. 
high,  in  pots,  we  7fi».  per  hundred ;  or  single  plants  from  %d.  to  it.  eacb, 
tu^rding  to  their  size ;  and  acorns  are  80*.  per  bushel.  At  BoUwyller,  where 
it  is  tender,  plants  are  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  at  New  York,  where  they 
are  1  dollar  each,  they  are  noticed  in  Prince's  Catalogue  as  requiring  protec- 
tion in  winter. 

a  30.  Q.  BaH/Pta  Deaf.    The  sweet  Acorn  Oak. 

/dnUHcaffea.    D»f.  Atl.,  •.n.SSO.i  Hltt  del  Arc.,  t.  p-SOS-i  W1M  So.  n.,4.p.45i;  K  Da 
*%££.  "r  %f  £?£&£?& 3$  Chen,  a  Gland.  dcOX.  Ch*«  Bdlote,  Fr. 
Srri3tSw!'  Tt*  *E%£S?J2m  »  be  rnmllficalloo  nf  the  Spanlh  weed  fc-Bofa.  wbkb  mean. 

Plantet,  at  Paria 
Awe  CrioT-  c/c.   Leaves  elliptical,  coriaceous,  denticulated,  or  entire;  downy 
beneath.    Bark  even.    Nut  cylindrical,  elongated.  (Dm/  and  SmilA.)    A 
tree,  grownw  SO  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  m  circum- 
ference.     The  branches  are  covered  with  p  k"* 
somewhat  furrowed,  of  a  brownish  grey_»  a" 
general  form  of  the  head  of  the  tree  is  m 
roundish.     The  leaves  are  coriaceous,  with 
footstalks,  generally  rounded  at  the  summit, 
pointed  i  smooth  above,  and  cottony  and  wh 
neath ;  entire  or  denticulated  in  their  margins 
female  flowers  are  solitary,  or  in  clusters, 
axils  of  the  young  shoots.     The  acorns  are  I 
or  on  short  peduncles;  thermit  is  from  8  to  2 

.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  lines  in  breadth.     

nuts  are  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a  hemispherical  cup,  covered  with  obtuse 
scales,  which  are  cottony,  numerous,  and  very  closely  imbricated.  This 
oak  was  discovered  by  Deafontaines,  in  Barbary,  and  it  is  said  to  be  closely 
allied  to  a.riex;  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  its  leaves  beini  more 
white  and  cottony  beneath,  and  of  a  more  coriaceous  texture ;  and  in  its 
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acorn  being  of  double  the  length  of  that  of  Q.  /Hex,  and  in 
having  a  mild  and  agreeable  taste.  The  tree  varies  much, 
according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  grows.  In 
some  individuals,  the  leaves  are  small  and  orbiculate;  and 
in  others  elliptic ;  and  sometimes  they  are  lanceolate  and 
pointed.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the 
autumn  of  the  second  year.  (2V.  Du  Ham.,  vii.  p.  157.)  Q. 
Ballota,  according  to  Desfontaines  (Jour,  de  Phvsfaue,  torn, 
xxxviii.,  for  1791),  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Algiers  and  Morocco.  There  are  vast  forests  of  this 
tree  on  the  mountains ;  but  it  is  only  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties on  the  plains.  The  Moors  eat  the  acorns  raw,  or  roasted 
in  ashes :  they  are  found  very  nourishing,  and  are  not  bitter, 
regularly  sold  in  the  market-places;  and,  in  some  districts,  an 
pressed  from  them,  which  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  the  olive, 
no  doubt  that  this  kind  of  oak  is  merely  a  variety  of  Q,  7Mex, 
though  the  specimen  sent  to  us  from  Paris  shows  it  to  be  very 
distinct.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  judge  entirely  from  that  specimen, 
we  should  say  that  Q.  Ballota  was  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
variety  of  Q.  gramuntia  than  of  Q.  JMex ;  and,  in  short,  it  may 
be  identical  with  it,  because  Q.  gramuntia  is  not  described  by 
Desfontaines.  Captain  8.  E.  Cook,  who  paid  great  attention  to 
the  oaks  of  Spain,  mentions  only  the  term  betlotaa  as  a  name 
for  acorns  generally;  and  he  considers  the  Q.  Ballota  of  the  nur- 
series to  be  the  Q.  valentlna  of  Cavanilles,  which  has 
bitter  acorns.  The  Q.  Ballota  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  and  of  some  of  the  British  nurseries  (see 
our  Jig.  1785),  of  which  a  leaf  of  the  natural  size  is  shown 
in  jig.  1786.,  is  a  totally  different  plant  from  either  the 
Q.  Ballota  of  Paris,  or  the  Q.  valentlna  of  Cavanilles, 
and  in  short,  is  nothing  more  than  a  Q.  /Hex ;  so  that  the 
1785  true  q  Balfbta  of  Desfontaines  may  be  the  Q.  gram&ntia,  1786 
which  we  suspect  it  is.  Bosc  observes  that,  in  the  Paris  gardens,  it  requires 
to  be  taken  into  the  conservatory  in  winter :  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
the  Q.  Jxlex  requires  similar  protection  in  that  part  of  France ;  and,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Q.  Ballbta,  if  it  is  different  from  Q. 
gramuntia,  would  be  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

1  *  31.  Q.  gbamu'ntia  L.    The  Holly-leaved  Grammont  Oak. 

Identification.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.,  1413. :  Wind.  So.  PL.  4.  p.  438. ;  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  &  p.  889.; 
N.  Do  Ham.,  7.  p.  L58. ;  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycl.,  No.  30. 

8ymonwme$.  ?  riex  fbliia  rotundioribus,  Ac.,  Mag*.  Mongn.,  14a ;  Chine  de  Qrainmont,  Fr.  •  Weft- 
lenblattrige  Bene,  Qer.i  Encina  duloe,  and  Gouetta,  Spam,  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  suggests  that 
Q.  hlepanica  would  be  the  moat  suitable  name  for  this  species,  which  may  be  considered  a*  fnrmfrig 
the  natural  oak  of  Spain ;  wbereaa  the  term  gramuntiarwas  applied  to  it  by  LInnaMia,  from  ha  having 
been  found  In  the  remnant  of  a  wood  on  the  estate  of  Qrammont,  near  MontpeHcr,  where,  ac- 
cording to  De  CandoUe,  the  specie*  no  longer  exists. 

Engraving*.  Ourjfe.  1787.,  from  the  tree  at  Purser's  Croat  tftg.  178a,  an  acorn  of  the  natural  else, 
traced  Trom  one  that  was  sent  to  ua  by  Cant  Cook ;  and  the  plate  of  the  tree  at  Purser's  Croat  in 
our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  <£c.  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  nearly  sessile,  undulated,  with 
deep,  spinous,  divaricated  teeth ;  densely  downy  beneath ;  heart-shaped  at 
the  base.  Native  of  the  wood  of  Grammont,  near  Montpelier ;  and  of  Spain. 
Cultivated  in  England  in  1730.  It  blossoms  in  June,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in 
die  autumn  of  the  following  year.  This  is  rather  a  small  straggling  tree,  with 
numerous  round  grey  branches,  downy  when  young.  Leaves  scarcely  1  m. 
lone,  rigid,  broadly  elliptical,  often  nearly  orbicular ;  very  much  undulated 
at  the  margin,  their  deep,  broad,  spinous  teeth  pointing  every  way,  like  those 
of  the  holly;  the  upper  surface  dark  green,  rather  glaucous,  besprinkled 
with  minute  starry  hairs;  the  under  surface  densely  clothed  witn  white 
entangled  down.  (Smith.)  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel>  great  doubts  are 
expressed  as  to  whether  this  species  is  identical  with  the  Q.  rotundUoha  of 
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Lamarck  t  and  whether  both  aorta  nay  not  be 
merely  varieties  of  Q.  Pies.     Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
says  Linnaeus  confounded  a  variety  of  Q.  /'lex, 
which  he  had   received  from    Magnol's   herba- 
rium, with  Q.  grnmdntia,  which  Smith,  as  quoted 
above,  has  correctly  described,  apparently  from 
a  living  plant.     From  a  tree  bearing  this  name  at 
Pursers  Cross,  which  produces  fruit  annually, 
this  oak  certainly  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to 
Q.  flex j  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  instinct,  and 
is,  doubtless,  as  well  entitled  to  be  considered  a 
species  as  many  others  recognised  as  such  by 
botanists.     Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  this  oak  when  in  Spain,  baa  the 
following  remarks   on  it: — "This  species   is 
quite  distinct  from  the  Q.  Plex,  its  nearest  con- 
gener.    Hie  leaves  are  thicker,  more  rounded  at 
the  point,  of  a  dull  glaucous  green,  and  the  tree 
altogether  is  of  a  more  compact  and  less  grace- 
ful form  than  the  Italian  ilex.    The  great  and  essential  difference,  however, 
consists  in  the  acorns,  which  are  edible,  and,  when  in  perfection,  are  as  good 
as,  or  superior  to,  a  chestnut.     To  give  this  sweetness,  they  must  be  kept ; 
as,  at  first,  they  have  a  considerable  taste  of  the  tannin,  like  those  of  the 
other  species,  which  disappears  in  a  few  days,  and  accounts 
for  the  scepticism  of  some  writers,  who  assert   that  both 
sweet  and  bitter  are  the  produce  of  the  same  tree,  and  that 
their  sweetness  is  no  character.     These  are  the  edible  acorns 
of  the  ancients,  which  they  believed  fattened  the  tunny  fish 
on  their  passage  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean ;  a 
fable  only  proving  that  the  acorns  grew  on  the  delicious 
shores  and  rocks  of  Andalusia,  which,  unhappily,  is  no  longer 
the  case.     Remains  of  them  may,  however,  still  be  traced  in 
the  west;  and  they  fattened  the  swine  which  produced  the  I 
celebrated  salted  meats  of  Malaga  and  that  vicinity.    These  1 
are  the  bellotas,  which  Teresa,  the  wife  of  Sancho  Panza,  1 
gathered   herself  in   La  Mancha,  where  they  grew  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  sent  to  the  duchess,  wishing,  instead 
of  their  being  only  the  best  of  their  kind,  they  were  the 
size  of  ostrich  eggs.     I  have  frequently  seen  them  produced 
by   individuals,   and   offered   to   the   company,  as  bon-botu  are  i__ 
countries,  with  a  sort  of  apology  for  their  small  intrinsic  value,  from  their 
size  and  flavour.     This  species  is,  beyond  question,  very  hardy;  I  believe 
even  more  so  than  the  ilex  of  Italy.     It  ascends  the  sides  of  the  sierras 
in  the  inclement  region  of  the  centre  of  Castile;  and,  in  Arragon,  is  seen 
within  the  limits  of  the  Pinus  sylvcstris  and  P.  uncinata;  as  also  in  the 
cold  and  wintry  valley  of  Andorra.    The  widest  forests  of  it  are  now  in 
Eatremadura,  where  the  best  sausages,  and  other  salted  meats,  are  made 
from  the  vast  herds  of  swine  which  are  bred  iu  them.     This  species  ought 
to  be  denominated  Q.  hispanica,  instead  of  a  weak  and  obscure  name  from 
a  wood  (which,  1  have  heard,  no  longer  exists),  where  the  tree  may  possibly 
not  have  been  a  native,  although  the  climate  and  soil  of  Lower  Languedoc 
very  much  resemble  that  of  the  two  regions  of  Spain  to  which  this  tree  is 
confined."  (Sketchet  m  Spain,  vo\.  ii.  p.  246.)    As  a  proof  of  the  hardiness 
of  this  tree,  Dralet  mentions  that  he  found  it  growing  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Andorras,  where  the  snow  covers  the  surface  for  several 
months  during  the  year ;  and  this  circumstance,  he  says,  explained  to  him 
the  reason  why  the  kings  of  Spain  had  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  grow  in 
the  park  at  the  Prado,  near  Madrid,  where  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  cultivate 
the  olive.  (See  Traite,  &c.,p.l76.;  see,  also,  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  iv.  p.  69.) 
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In  the  climate  of  London,  this  tree  is  perfectly  hardy ;  as  a  proof  of  which  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  specimen  already  referred  to,  at  Purser's  Cross, 
which  is  upwards  of  40  ft  high,  and  of  which  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume 
is  a  portrait,  ripens  its  fruit  every  year.  From  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  and 
those  of  the  specimen  of  Q.  Ballota  sent  to  us  from  Paris,  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  think,  as  we  have  already  stated  (p.  1906.),  that  the  latter  was  a 
variety  of  Q.  mmuntia,  rather  than  of  Q.  /Hex;  and  this  is  also  the 
opinion  of  M.  Dralet.  The  rate  of  growth  of  Q.  gramuntia  is  much  slower 
than  that  of  Q.  Plex.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  the  London  nurseries.  Small  plants, 
in  pots,  are  from  Is.  6d.  to  3*.  6d.  each. 

si  32.  Q.  cocci'fera  L.    The  Kermes,  or  berry-bearing,  Oak. 

Identtocatkm.  Lin.  So.  PI.,  1419. ;  WUkL  Sp.  PI,  4.  p.  433.:  Ait  Hurt  Kew„  ed.  2.,  A  p.  899. 
N.  Du  Ham..  7.  p.  160.  j  Smith  in  Reert  CycL,  No.  34.  j  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896L 

8ynonjfme§.  fiiex  ooccffera  Cam.  Spit.,  774. j  /.  aculeate  coocigUndlfei*  GariO.  AiM.,  p.  M&,  X*- 
•oUe  in  M4m.  AauLSde*.  for  1714,  p.  435.*  /.  cocctgera  Ger.  Emac,  p.  1342,  FarUmmm  Tkeat. 
Bot.y  p.  1305. ;  Chene  aux  Kermet,  Fr.  j  Kermes  Eictae,  Ger. 

Bngraring:  Garld.  Alx.,  t.63.;  Mem.  Acad.  Men.,  174*.  t 17,  ML;  N.  Du  Ham,  7.  t  48.; 
Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  91. ;  and  our  Jig.  178a  from  tbe  N.  Du  Ham.,  jfe.  17Ml  from  Wataao,  re- 
duced to  the  usual  acale,  md/lgt.  179L  and  1792.  of  the  natural  aise. 

Spec,  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  rigid ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  with 
spreading,  bristly,  spinous  teeth.  Fruit  on  peduncles ;  nut  ovate.  Calyx 
with  spreading,  pointed,  somewhat  recurved  scales.  (2v~.  Du  Ham.)  A  low 
bushy  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant;  flowering  in 
May.  The  whole  plant  resembles  a 
holly  in  miniature;  but  the  leaves, are 
of  a  paler  green.  It  varies  exceedingly 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  leaves,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing^.  1791.  withj%. 
1792.,  both  of  the  natural  size ;  the 
former  from  a  plant  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum,  ana  the  latter  from  one  in 
the  Epsom  Nursery.  The  leaves  in  the 
one  specimen  are  nearly  four  times  the 
length  of  those  in  the  other.  This  oak  was  cultivated  in  Britain  previously 
to  1683,  and  is  well  known  as  producing  the  kermes,  or  scarlet  grain,  of  com- 
merce. This  shrub  divides  at  the  ground  into  a  great  number  of  tortuous 
spreading  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  bush  of  from 
8  ft.  to  6  ft  in  height.  The  leaves  are  oval,  on 
short  petioles,  coriaceous ;  shining  above,  glabrous 
on  both  sides;  sometimes  quite  entire  on  their 
margins,  but  more  frequently  bordered  with  scat- 
tered spiny  teeth,  like  the  leaves  of  the  common 
holly.  The  male  flowers  are  on  long  slender 
peduncles:  the  female  flowers  are  sessile,  from 
3  to  7  in  number,  on  a  rachis  from  8  to  15  lines 
in  length :  only  two  or  three  of  these  flowers  come 
to  maturity.  The  fruit  is  but  of  a  very  small  size 
the  first  vear,  and  does  not  attain  maturity  till  the 
end  of  the  second.  The  nuts  are  oval,  and  are 
enveloped  for  half  their  length  in  a  cup  furnished 
with  rough  scales  terminating  in  rough  points, 
which  are  almost  woody,  spreading,  anda  little  recurved.  (Id.,  vii.  p.  160.) 
Bosc,  in  his  Memokre  sur  let  Chines t  says  that  he  has  seen  this  species  cover- 
ing entire  hills  in  Leon  and  Old  Castue,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  where 
it  greatly  injures  the  cattle,  and  especially  the  sheep,  which  can  only  eat 
the  very  young  shoots.  The  bushes,  he  says,  are  only  employed  as  fuel, 
though  they  would  be  useful  in  the  tannery,  or  for  dyeing.  There  is  now, 
he  says,  little  demand  for  the  kermes,  because  it  cannot  be  afforded  so 
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cheap  as  the  cochineal;  and,  therefore,  only  very  small  quantities  of  it  are 
brought  to  market.     This  species  is  not  (infrequent  in  British  collections, 
where,  however,  it  is  somewhat  tender,  and  of  very  slow  growth.    It  is 
propagated  from  the  acorns,  which  are  received  from  the  Continental  nur- 
serymen ;  and  small  plants,  in  pots,  are  from  1  j.  6d.  to  St.  64.  each. 
The  Scrmet.   The  specific  name  of  cocdfera  baa  been  applied  to  this  species 
in  consequence  of  its  affording  nourishment  to  a  species  of  Coccus,  or  scale 
insect  (Coccus  ilicis  Lin.  Syit.  NaL,  27*0.,  No.  6.) ;  though  the  student  of  the 
SpiUma  Natura  will  at  once  perceive  the  impropriety  of  the  Linnsesn  applica- 
tion of  these  names,  Coccus  and  Chtrmew,  the  hitter  being  applied  to  another 
totally  distinct  genus  of  minute  homopterous  insects  allied  to  the  plant  lice,  tt 


which,  from  their  saltatorial  powers,  GeoSroy  gave  the  name  of  i'sy'lla,  with 
much  greater  propriety!  employing,  however,  both  Coccus  and  Chtrmet  as 
generic  names  of  insects  belonging  to  the  family  Coccidie.  The  insect  in 
question  is  also  known  under  its 
Arabian  name,  Chermea  or  Kermes ; 
Scharlachbeeren,  Ger.;  Grein  Schar- 
lakbessen,  Dutch ;  Grana  Chermea, 
Cremeae,  or  Cocciti ,  ItnL  ;  Grana  - 
Kermea,  or  Orana  de  la  Coscoja, 
Span.;  and  Alkermes,  Peraart; 
and,  previously  to  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  was  employed  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  dyeing,  pro- 
ducing a  very  permanent  and  rich 
blood-red  colour.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  the  accompanying  figure  (fig. 
1793.),  that  this  parasitic  insect  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  berry  or 
seed,  affording  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  its  insect  nature;  being 
immovably  affixed  in  clusters  to  the 
branches  of  the  oak,  upon  which  it 
subsists,  by   introducing    into    the 

substance  of  the  stem  along  and  delicate  haustellum.  It  is  only,  however,  at 
the  close  of  its  existence  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  seed.  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
indeed,  states  that  it  is  in  the  process  of  drying  that  this  form  is  acquired ;  but 
this  is  not  correct,  since,  although  the  insect  is  provided  with  legs,  and,  when 
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_  locomotive  powers,  yet,  after  impregnation,  it  greatly  increases 

tn  size,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  beneath  the  body ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  as  the 
eggs  are  excluded,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  body  come  together,  and  form  a 
covering  for  the  eggs :  hence,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  only  the  females 
which  are  collected ;  the  males,  in  the  perfect  state,  being  minute,  active,  two- 
winged  flies,  totally  unlike  their  inert  partnera.    This  production  has  been 
in  use  amongBt  the  Eastern  nations  from  the  earliest  ages.      It  was  known 
to  the  Phoenicians,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  under  the  name  of  tola,  or 
thola  fofyv);  to  the  (keeks,  under  that  of  coccus  (concoc);  and,  to  the 
Romans,  under  that  of  coccum,  or  coccus  baphica;  whence  the  origin  of  the 
terms  coccus  and  coccinum,  which  were  given  to  cloth  dyed  with  kermes ; 
whilst  persons  wearing  this  kind  of  cloth  were  said  by  the  Romans  to  be 
eoccinati  (Mart.,  lib.  L  epig.  97.  lin.  6.)    From  the  peculiar  character  of 
this  production,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  its  real  nature  was  long  unknown. 
By  some  of  the  early  nalurausts,  it  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree  upon 
which  it  was  found;  and  by  others,  who  discovered  the  real  orjgans  of  fructifi- 
cation of  the  tree,  that  it  was  a  vegetable  excrescence  similar  in  its  nature  to 
the  galls  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  Cynfpidse.    This  opinion  was  main- 
tained even  in  1711,  by  M.  De  Marsigli,  in  a  dissertation  written  at  Bologna, 
and  addressed  to  M.  vallisnieri.    In  1714,  however,  M.  Cestoni  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  same  philosopher,  in  which  he  clearly  traced  the  identity  of  the 
nature  of  the  kermes,  and  that  of  tjie  scale  insects  of  the  orange  and  other 
trees.    This  letter  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  Vallisnieri, 
with  a  short  preface  by  the  latter,  who  appears  to  have  hesitated  in  adopting 
the  opinion  of  M.  Cestoni.    Very  shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  entire 
history  of  the  insect  was  traced  by  Messrs.  Garidel  and  Emeric,  correspond- 
ents  of  the  Academy  of  Paris ;   who,  prompted   by  M.  Tournefort,  by 
daily  examinations  of  branches  infected  with  the  kermes,  made  themselves 
fully  acquainted  with  its  history,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  species  of  Coccus. 
(  Garid.  Aix.  Env.,  250.,  t.  53.  and  2.)   Reaumur  has  also  given  a  full  account 
of  it  in  his  Memoires,  torn.  iv.  mem.  1.  pL  5.     In  its  natural  state,  the 
kermes  is  of  a  shining  appearance,  and  of  the  colour  of  a  plum  covered  with 
a  whitish  bloom.    In  the  state  in  which  it  is  brought  into  the  market,  it 
appears  of  a  dull  reddish  brown ;  which  is  not,  of  course,  the  natural  colour 
of  good  kermes,  but  is  imparted  to  it  by  steeping  it  in  vinegar.    The  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  where  the  kermes  is  obtained,  distinguish  three 
different  stages  in  its  existence.    In  the  Provencal  language,  they  call  it 
"  le  ver,"  and  say  of  it,  when  it  is  in  its  earliest  state  of  activity,  a  Le  ver 
couve;"  subsequently,  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  kermes  becomes 
stationary,  and  begins  to  attain  its  fullest  size,  they  say,  "  Le  ver  commence 
d'eclore ; "  and,  in  its  last  state,  in  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of  May,  the 
insect  is  found  reduced  to  a  skin,  covering  its  brood  of  eggs,  to  the  number  of 
1800  or  2000.    The  crop  of  kermes  is  more  or  less  abundant,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  preceding  winter ;  when,  therefore,  there  has  been  no  frost, 
and  the  weather  has  been  generally  mild,  a  good  crop  is  expected,  which  is  not 
obtained  every  year;  and,  as  there  is  no  trouble  in  planting  or  attending  to 
the  growth  of  the  kermes,  and  as  no  other  instruments  are  required  than  long 
nails  to  the  fingers,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  harvest  is  a  very  unex- 
pensive  one.    Females  are  employed  in  collecting  the  kermes  in  the  morning, 
before  the  dew  is  off  the  ground ;  at  which  time  tne  leaves  and  the  prickles  of 
the  plants  are  less  to  be  dreaded.    Experienced  persons  will  thus  collect  a 
couple  of  pounds'  weight  per  diem.   Belon  (Observation*  da  SmgulariUt,  Ihr.  i. 
p.  19.)  has  given  considerable  details  respecting  the  gathering  of  the  crops  of 
kermes ;  and  states  that  the  price  decreases  considerably  during  the  gather- 
ing, in  consequence  of  the  latest-collected  kermes  being  lighter  than  those 
first  obtained,  owing  to  the  young  ones  having  escaped.    The  merchants  who 
purchase  the  kermes  immediately  steep  them  in  vinegar,  and  then  expose 
them  to  the  action  of  heat  sufficient  to  destroy  any  remaining  vitality  in 
the  young :  this  process  considerably  alters  the  colour  of  the  insect,  and 
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gives  it  that  red  hue  for  which  it  has  been  so  long  celebrated ;  and  which  is  of 
so  very  permanent  a  nature,  that,  according  to  M'Culloch  (Diet.,  art.  Kermes), 
the  old  tapestries  of  Brussels,  and  other  parte  of  Flanders,  although  manu- 
factured more  than  a  couple  of  centuries,  have  lost  none  of  their  richness  of 
tint.  Beckmann  has  introduced  in  the  account  of  this  production  given  in  his 
History  of  Inventions,  voL  i.  p.  171 — 191.,  first  edit,  trans.,  all  that  was  known 
of  it  in  his  time.  8ince  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Coccus  cacti  (or  co- 
chineal) has,  however,  in  a  great  degree  supplanted  the  Coccus  flicis.  Mr. 
M'Culloch  erroneously  states  that  the  kermes  is  of  the  same  species  as  the 
true  Mexican  cochineal.  The  kermes,  nevertheless,  is  still  extensively  pre- 
pared in  some  parts  of  Spain,  India,  and  Persia;  and  Dr.  Bancroft  (On  Per- 
manent Colours,  i.  803 — 109.)  states  that,  with  the  solution  of  tin,  which  is 
used  with  the  cochineal,  the  kermes  is  capable  of  imparting  a  scarlet  quite  as 
brilliant  as  that  dye;  and  perhaps  more  permanent.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  as  10  or  12  pounds  contain  only  as  much  colouring  matter  as  one 
of  cochineal,  the  latter,  at  its  ordinary  price,  is  the  cheaper.-—  J,  O.  W. 

t  m  33.  Q,  pseuxdo-cocci'fbra  Desf.  The  false  berry-bearing  Kermes,  or  Oak. 

Identification.    Desf.  AtL,  8.  p.  349. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  432. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.l«).;  Smith  in 

Rett's  CycL,  No.  85. 
Ss/nonymes.   Chene  a  faux  Kermes,  Fr. ;  Stochernde  Eiche,  Qer. 
Engravings.    K.  Du  Ham.,  t  48. 1 1. ;  and  oar  fig.  1794. 

Spec.  Char.t  Ac.  Leaves  elUptic-oblonff,  rigid,  smooth  on  both  sides,  with  spiny  semu 
tures.  Nut  orate.  Calyx  with  flat  slightly  spreading  scales.  (Desf.)  "  Observed  by 
Desfbntaines  at  Algiers  and  about  Mount  Atlas.  At  Tunis  It  is  called  the  "  meat 
bearing  oak,"  probably  from  the  use  of  the  acorns  as  food.  It  forms  a  tree  from  15  ft. 
to  80  ft.  high,  with  round  branches,  clothed  with  rusty  down  when  young.  The  leaves 
are  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  those  of  Q.  coccifera,  thicker,  and  less  wavy,  with  much 
smaller  and  shorter  spinous  serratures,  rather  than  teeth.  Calyx  clothed  with  nume- 
rous, flat,  short,  slightly  spreading  scales.  Nut  ovate,  pointed.  In  the  Nouveau  Du 
HameL  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Provence,  as  well  as  of  Algiers.  From  the 
engraving  in  that  work,  of  which  fig.  1791  is  a  reduced  copy,  it  appears  to  be  interme- 
diate between  U.  /"lex  and  Q.  coccifera.  A  plant  bearing  this  name  in  1857,  in  the  _ 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Lindley  as  a  different  species.  *'»» 
(See  App.  i.) 

1  34.  Q.  £uxbbr  L.    The  Cork  Tree. 

Identification.     Lin.  Sp.  PL,  1413. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  433. ;  Alt  Hort  Kew,  &  p.  289. ;  N.  Du 

Ham.,  7.  p.  159. ;  Smith  In  (lees's  Cycl.,  No.  33. 
Synonyntet.  Sifter  Cam.  Epit.,  115. ;  &  Prtnus  Mattk.  Valgr.,  1.  p.  127. ;  &  latifollum,  Sec,  Dm  Ham. 

Arb.y  &  p.  291.,  Qer.  Emac..  1347. ;  Chene  Liege,  Fh  ;  Kork  Eiche,  Qer. ;  Alcornoque,  Span. 
Engravings.    Hunt.  Eve!.  Syl.,  t  in  n.  368,;    N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  45.}  Dend.  Brit.,  t.89. ;  our 

Jigs.  179/.  and  1796. }  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  In  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  fyc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  bluntish,  coriaceous;  entire,  or 
sharply  serrated;  downy  beneath.  Bark  cracked,  fungous.  (WUld.)  A 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
north  of  Africa;  well  known  as  being  the  only  tree  producing  that  impor- 
tant article,  cork,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  commerce.  It  was  introduced 
in  or  before  1699,  by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort ;  and,  being  readily  pro- 
pagated by  acorns,  which  are  received  from  France  and  Spain,  and  some- 
times ripened  in  England,  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  collections ;  and,  in  some 
gardens,  it  forms  a  very  handsome  tree. 

Varieties.  These,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  as  numerous  as  the  varieties  of  Q. 
/Mex,  in  countries  where  the  tree  is  indigenous.  None  are  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens  under  any  particular  name :  but  their  leaves,  in  different 
places,  the  cork  trees  having  been  all  raised  from  seed,  will  be  found  to  vary 
in  magnitude,  in  length  relatively  to  breadth,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
margins,  which  are  either  wavy,  serrate,  or  dentate,  The  most  striking 
variety  which  we  have  seen  is  at  Muswell  Hill,  and  is  represented  at  fig. 
1796.  of  the  natural  size ;  fig.  1795.  representing  a  specimen  of  the  species, 
also  from  a  tree  at  Muswell  Hill.  This  variety  differs  so  remarkably  from 
the  species,  that  some  consider  it  as  Q.  Pseudo-jSuber  :  but  that  species, 
according  to  Bosc,  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  and  the  plants  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  is  decidedly  deciduous ; 
and,  in  its  buds  and  mossy  cups,  has  more  the  character  of  Q.  Cerris  than  of 
Q.  Suber.     We  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  at 
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Muswell  Hill  bear  a  considerable  resemblance,  both  in  form  and  siie,  to  the 
figure  of  Q.  Pseitdo-.S'ilbcr  given  in  the  Nouv.  Dtt  Hamel,  and  of  which  Jig. 
1801.  iaa  reduced  copy.  The  tree  at  Huawell  Hill  has  ripened  acorns,  but 
Dot  lately,  and  the  character  of  their  cups  is  forgotten ;  otherwise  we  should 
at  once  be  able  to  decide  to  which  section  it  belongs.  The  trunk  is  covered 
with  a  corky  bark,  which  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  that  of  the 
true  cork  tree  in  the  same  garden ;  but  the  cork  is  only  2  in.  or  2\  in.  in 
depth,  while  in  the  true  cork  tree  it  is  more  than  3  in.  deep.  Whether  this 
is  a  variety  or  a  species,  it  is,  at  all  events,  so  decidedly  distinct  in  the 
foliage,  and,  as  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume  will  show,  forms  such  a  very 
handsome  evergreen  tree,  that  it  well  merits  a  place  in  collections.  When 
we  saw  the  trees  (May  5.  1837),  both  were  in  full  foliage;  bat  we  were 
informed  that  the  variety  lost  its  leaves  generally  before  the  other.     Our 
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drawings  of  the  two  trees  were  taken  nearly  a  month  afterwards,  when  they 
had  exactly  the  appearance  shown  in  our  last  Volume.  In  order  that  the 
variety  may  be  kept  distinct  by  propagators,  we  have  given  it  a  name  among 
the  others,  as  below. 

*  Q.  S.  2  UtttfSium,  Suber  ktifolium,  &c,  Bauh,  Pm.,  484,  Iht  Bam.  Arb. 

8.  p.  291.  t.  80.,  has  the  leaves  rather  broader  than  the  species,  and 
either  serrated  or  entire.  The  tree  at  Muawell  Hill,  between  30  ft. 
and  40  ft.  high,  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  we  may  suppose  to  be  of 
this  entire-leaved  sub  variety. 

*  Q.  8.  3  anguOfa&um,  Sitber  angustilolium  Bauk.  Pin.,  484.,  Dtt  Ham. 

Arb.,  2.  p.29l.  i.  81. — The  portrait  in  our  last  Volume  of  a  tree  in 
the  Fulharn  Nursery,  27  ft.  high,  and  of  which  there  is  a  botanical 
specimen  given  in  Watson's  Dend.  Brit^  t.  89.,  and  our  Jig.  1798., 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  variety. 
1  Q.  8.  4  dentdtum,    the  0.  Pseudo-Suber  of  Muswell  Hill,  has  the 
leaves  large,  and  variously  dentate,  as  in  Jig.  1797.     The  tree  of 
this  variety  at  Muswell  Hill,  figured  in  our  last  Volume,  is  between 
50ft.  and  60ft.  high. 
Deicription,  <$-e.    Hie  cork  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  broad- 
leaved  kinds  of  Q.  /Hex ;  of  which  species  some  authors  consider  it  only  a 

variety :  but,  when  full  grown,  it  forms  a  much  handsomer  tree;  and  its  bark 

alone   seems   to  justify   its   being 

made  a  species.    It  would  appear 

to  be  rather  more  tender  than  the 

ilex;    since  the  severe   winter  of 

1709   killed    to    the    ground   the 

greater  part  of  the  cork  trees  of 

Provence  and  Languedoc;  and  the 

frost  of  1739-40,  one  of  the  original 

trees  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oar-  i 

den.     Like  the  ilex,  it  varies  ex-  I 

ceedmgly  in  the  magnitude,  form,  1 

and  margins  of  its  leaves,  and  also 

in  the  sue  of  its  fruit.     The  nut, 

according  to  Bosc,  is  more  sweet 

than  that  of  the  ilex,  and  may  be 

eaten  as  human  food  in  cases  of 

necessity.    Swine,  he  says,  are  exceedingly  greedy  of  these  acorns,  and  get 

rapidly  rat  on  them,  producing  a  firm  and  very  savoury  lard.     The  Spaniards 

eat  the  acorns  roasted,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  those  of  Q.  gramftntia, 

and  as  we  do  chestnuts.     The  outer  bark,  the  grt 

thickness  and  elasticity  of  which  is  owing  to 

extraordinary  developement  of  the  cellular  tiasi 

forma  the  cork ;  which,  after  the  tree  is  full  grov. 

cracks  and  separates  from  it,  of  its  own  accoi 

The  inner  bark  remains  attached  to  the  tree,  hi 

when  removed  in  its  young  state,  is  only  fit  for  a 

ning.   Both  outer  and  inner  bark  abound  in  tunni 

and  the  former  contains  a  peculiar  principle  call 

miberine,  and  an  acid  called  the  suberic.     The  tr 

is  found  wild  in  dry  hilly  places  in  the  south 

France,  in  Italy,  in  great  part  of  Spain,  and  in  t 

north  of  Africa.     In  Spam,  according  to  Capfa 

S.  E.  Cook,  it  is  most  abundant  in  Catalonia  a 

Valencia.    The  wood  of  the  cork  tree,  which  weighs  84  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  is 

used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of  Q.  J^lex ;  but  it  is  never  found  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  be  of  much  consequence.     By  far  the  most  important  product, 

howerer,  which  this  tree  yields,  is  its  outer  bark.    This,  which  is  the  cork  of 
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commerce,  appeals  to  have  been  applied  to  useful  purposes,  even  in  the  tune 
of  the  Romans ;  since  Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  buckler  lined  with  cork, 
and  that  the  Roman  women  lined  their  shoes  with  it;  the  latter  being  a 
practice  which  is  common  all  over  the  civilised  world  at  the  present  day. 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  appear  to  have  used  it  occasionally  for  stoppers  to 
vessels, "  cadorum  obturamentis  "  (PUn.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.) ;  but  it  was 
not  extensively  employed  for  this  purpose  till  the  17th  century,  when  glass 
bottles,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  before  the  15th  century,  began  to  be 
generally  introduced.  (See  Beckmann't  Hut.  of  Invent.,  vol.  n.  p.  114—127., 
Eng.  ed.)  In  modern  times,  besides  the  employment  of  cork  for  stoppers 
to  bottles,  and  bungs  to  vessels  of  various  kinds,  and  for  lining  the  soles  of 
shoes,  and  sometimes  other  articles,  it  is  used  by  fishermen  for  supporting 
their  nets,  and  by  anglers  for  trolling  and  other  kinds  of  fishing.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  life-boats,  and  also  for  what  are  called  life- 
jackets,  to  enable  those  to  float  who  cannot  swim.  In  Evelyn's  time,  cork 
was  much  used  by  old  persons  for  linings  to  the  soles  of  their  shoes;  whence 
the  German  name  for  it,  pantoflelhoCz,  or  slipper-wood.  The  Venetian 
dames,  Evelyn  says,  used  it  for  their  choppinges,  or  high-heeled  shoes ;  and 
"  the  poor  people  in  Spain  lay  planks  ot  it  by  their  bedside  to  tread  on,  as 
great  persons  use  Turkey  and  Persian  carpets,  to  defend  them  from  the  floor. 
Sometimes,  also,  they  line  the  inside  of  their  houses  built  of  stone  with  this 
bark,  which  renders  them  very  warm,  and  corrects  the  moisture  of  the  air." 
This  last  use  may  afford  a  valuable  hint  to  the  constructors  of  covered  seats, 
water-closets  in  the  open  air,  summer-houses,  or  fishing-houses.  In  Spain,  and 
also  in  Barbary  according  to  Desfontaines,  and  in  the  Canary  Isles  according 
to  Webb  and  Berthelot,  it  is  used  for  making  bee-hives.  For  this  purpose, 
the  bark  of  young  trees  is  chosen,  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  and  made  fast  by 
sewing,  or  by  hoops.  There  are  various  other  uses  to  which  the  bark  of  the 
cork  tree  is  applied  in  its  organic  state;  and  it  is  burned  in  close  vessels,  to 
make  the  powder  which  is  sold  in  the  colour-shops  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  black.  At  the  celebrated  Cork  Convent  at  Cintra,  several  articles  of 
furniture  are  made  of  this  tree,  which  strangers  who  visit  the  convent  are 
requested  to  lift,  in  order  that  surprise  may  be  excited  at  their  extraordinary 
lightness.  The  most  valuable  property  of  the  cork,  and  that  which  is  almost 
'  peculiar  to  it,  is  its  imperviousness  to  any  common  liquid;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  light  and  porous,  and,  consequently,  one  of  the  best  non-conductors 
of  heat.  Add  to  these  properties  its  compressibility  and  elasticity,  and  we 
have  a  substance  which  can  scarcely  be  equalled  either  in  nature  or  by  art. 
Its  non-conducting  properties,  flexibility,  and  elasticity  render  it  suitable  for 
lining  articles  of  dress,  or  the  walls  or  floors  of  rooms ;  its  lightness,  and  its 
imperviousness  to  fluids,  fit  it  in  a  superior  manner  for  life-preservers,  either 
in  the  form  of  boats,  or  articles  to  be  attached  to  the  body ;  and  its  compressi- 
bility, joined  to  its  elasticity,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  imperviousness  to 
liquids  and  its  great  durability,  render  it  the  best  of  all  known  substances 
for  forming  stoppers  to  bottles.  For  this  latter  purpose,  as  Bosc  observes,  it 
forms  an  article  of  commerce  throughout  the  civilised  world.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  culture  of  the  cork  tree,  except  that  young  trees 
should  be  pruned,  so  as  to  have  a  clear  stem  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  on 
which  the  cork  is  to  be  afterwards  produced. 

Mode  of  detaching  and  preparing  the  Cork.  It  is  observed  by  authors,  that 
the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  which  separates  from  it  naturally  is  of  little  value 
compared  with  that  which  is  removed  by  art ;  and  the  reason,  doubtless,  is,  that 
in  the  latter  case  it  has  not  arrived  at  that  rigid,  contracted,  and  fractured 
state,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  dropping  from  the  tree.  When 
the  cork  tree  has  attained  the  age  of  about  15  years,  according  to  Du  Hamel, 
or  of  about  20,  according  to  Bosc,  the  bark  is  removed  for  the  first  time ; 
but  this  first  bark  is  found  to  be  cracked,  and  full  of  cells  and  woody 
portions,  and  is  therefore  only  fit  for  burning,  or  being  employed  in  tanning. 
The  bark  is  separated  by  first  making  a  circular  cut  round  the  trunk,  imme- 
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diately  under  the  main  branches,  and  another  at  a  few  inches  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.    The  portion  of  bark  intervening  between  the  two  cuts  is 
then  split  down  in  three  or  four  places ;  care  being  taken,  both  in  making  the 
circular  cuts,  and  also  the  longitudinal  ones,  not  to  penetrate  the  inner  bark. 
This  operation  is  commonly  performed  in  July,  or  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  the  second  sap  flows  plentifully.    The  tree  is  now  left  for  8  or  10  years, 
when  it  is  again  disbarked  as  before;  but  the  bark  has  not  even  now  attained 
the  desired  perfection  for  the  manufacture  of  corks;  and,  therefore,  it  is  sold  to 
the  fishermen  for  their  nets,  and  for  different  other  inferior  uses.    At  the  end 
of  8  or  10  years  more,  a  third  disbarking  takes  place,  when  the  cork  is  found 
to  have  the  requisite  thickness  and  quality.    From  this  time,  while  the  tree 
exists,  which,  according  to  Bosc,  may  be  two  or  three  centuries,  and,  according 
to  Du  Hamel  and  Poiret,  150  years  or  more,  its  disbarking  takes 
place  regularly  every  8,  9,  or  10  years ;  the  quality  of  the  bark  im- 
proving with  the  increasing  age  of  the  tree,  which  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  injured  by  its  removal.  (Nottv.  Du  Hamel,  vii.  p.  188. ; 
and  Poire?*  Hist.  Phil,  det  Plantet,  vii.  p.  419.)    The  instrument  by 
which  the  bark  is  cut  and  separated  from  the  tree  is  a  sort  of  axe 
(Jig.  1799.),  the  handle  of  which  is  flattened  into  a  wedge-like  shape 
at  the  extremity;  and  this  serves  to  raise  the  bark  after  it  has  been 
cut :  in  short,  tne  instrument  is  not  unlike  that  used  in  Britain  for 
taking  the  bark  off  the  common  oak.    The  cork,  when  first  removed 
from  the  tree,  is  in  laminae,  more  or  less  curved,  according  to  their 
breadth,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tree  from  which  they  have  .been, 
taken.    To  make  them  lose  this  curved  form,  after  being  scraped 
on  the  outer  surface  to  remove  the  coarser  parts  of  the  epidermis,     17" 
and  any  epiphytes  or  other  extraneous  substances,  they  are  held  over  a 
blazing  fire  till  the  surface  becomes  scorched;  after  which  they  are  laid 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  position  for  some  time  by  large  stones. 
This  gives  them  a  set,  or  form,  which  they  retain  ever  afterwards ;  and  thus 
they  become  in  a  fitter  state,  not  only  for  packing  and  transportation,  but  for 
being  manufactured.    The  slight  charring  which  the  scorching  produces  has 
the  effect  of  closing  the  pores  of  the  cork,  and  giving  it  what  the  cork-cutters 
call  nerve.     The  best  cork  is  not  less  than  1 J  in.  in  thickness :  it  is  supple, 
elastic,  neither  woody  nor  porous,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.    Yellow  cork  is 
considered  of  inferior  quality ;  and  white  cork,  which  has  not  been  charred 
on  the  surface,  as  the  worst.    The  duty  on  manufactured  cork,  M'CuIloch 
tells  us,  is  prohibitory;  and  on  the  raw  material  it  is  no  less  than  8/.  a  ton. 
The  average  annual  importation  is  from  40,000  cwt.  to  45,000  cwt. ;  and  the 
price,  including  duty,  is  from  20/.  to  70/.  per  ton.    It  is  imported  from  the 
south  of  France,  Italy,  and  Barbary,  as  well  as  Spain ;  but  Spanish  cork  is 
the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  prices.     If  the  cork  which  is  removed  from 
trees  at  the  first  and  second  disbarkings  were  admitted  duty  free,  it  would  be 
found  of  great  use  in  lining  the  walls  and  roofs  of  cottages,  and  for  covering 
their  floors,  and  various  other  uses,  which  would  contribute  much  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  poorer  classes,  independently  of  lining  the  summer  and  fishing 
houses  of  the  rich,  as  already  suggested. 

The  tree  attains  as  large  a  size  in  Britain  as  it  does  in  Spain,  and  might 
probably  produce  cork  for  the  above  purposes,  if  it  were  fairly  tried,  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  England.  Michaux  strongly  recommends  its  introduction 
into  the  United  States,  observing  that  it  could  not  fail  to  thrive  wherever 
Q.  vlrens  exists ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  southern  coast,  and  its  adjacent 
islands.  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  laments  the  destruction  of  the  cork  trees  in 
Spain,  as  Bosc  does  their  neglect  in  France.  A  contract,  Captain  Cook 
observes  (writing  in  1834),  has  lately  been  made  for  the  extraction  of  a  quan- 
tity of  the  finest  bark  from  the  Sierra  di  Morena,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seville ;  and  the  contractors  were  compelled  to  take  the  inner  bark  as  well 
as  the  outer,  the  stripping  off  of  which  is  known  to  kill  the  tree.  The  inner 
bark,  being  of  no  use  but  for  tanning,  was  found  an  incumbrance  to  the  con- 
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tractors,  who  had  no  demand  for  it.  Thui  the  government,  lor  a  temporary 
gain,  occasioned  a  national  lost  of  a  prodigious  number  of  valuable  trees. 
(Sketdmi,  Ac,  vol.  ii.  p.  £46.)  The  oldest  cork  tree  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  Fulham  Palace ;  one  of  the  handsomest, 
though  a  much  smaller  tree,  is  that  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  of  which  the 
engraving  in  our  last  Volume  is  a  portrait.  In  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  the  rate  of  growth  may  be  stated  as  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  10 
years ;  but,  with  extraordinary  preparation,  it  would  grow  with  double  that 
rapidity.  The  largest  cork  tree  in  Britain  (perhaps  in  the  world)  is  one  in 
Devonshire,  at  Hamhead,  about  8  miles  from  Eieter.  In  IBM,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  18  ft.  6  in.  The 
height  of  the  trunk,  before  it  branched  off,  was  10  ft,  and  the  total  height  of 
the  tree  about  60  ft.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  quite  detached  and 
exposed,  at  an  elevation  of  about  450  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  soil 
of  fine  rich  red  loam,  on  a  substratum  of  red  stone  conglomerate.  It  is  only 
3  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  to  the  sea  breexe  from  the  east. 
The  head  is  oval  and  compact,  and  its  grand  massive  branches,  each  of  which 
would  form  a  tree  of  noble  dimensions,  are  covered  with  rugged  corkj  bark, 
resembling  richly  chased  frosted  silver,  which  is  finely  contrasted  with  the 
dark  green  luxuriant  foliage.  Near  this  tree  stands  another,  50  ft.  high,  with 
a  trunk  1 1  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xL  p.  127.) 

In  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  on  the  estate  of  Bammerstown 
there  is  a  cork  tree  or  unknown  age,  and  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
stood  there  for  several  centuries.  Several  generations  ago,  it  must  have  been 
a  remarkable  tree,  for  the  then  proprietor,  when  letting  the  land  on  which  the 
tree  stands,  introduced  a  clause  into  the  lease,  by  which  the  tenant  incurred 
a  penalty  of  20A,  if  he  cut  down  or  injured  the  tree.    Fig.  1  BOO.  it  a  portrait 


of  this  tree,  to  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  10ft.,  which  was  sent  to  the  Magameof 
Natural  History  in  1888;  and  the  following  are  the  dimensioni  of  the  trunk  and 
principal  branches :  —  Girt  of  the  trunk  at  3ft.  from  the  ground,  8ft.  10 in.; 
height  of  the  trunk  before  it  divides,  9  feet ;  girt  of  each  of  the  two  principal 
branches,  6ft.  10 in.;  girt  of  the  second-rate  branches,  5ft.  4in. ;  diameter  of 
the  head,  36  ft. ;  the  thickness  of  the  cork,  or  outer  bark,  on  the  trunk,  is 
about  3  in.  The  height  of  this  tree  was  not  sent  to  us ;  but,  judging  from 
the  drawing,  it  appears  to  be  between  S."i  ft.  and  30  ft. 
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Poetical  Allusions.    There  are  very  few.    Lord  Byron  speaks  of 

*•  The  cork  trees  hoar  that  crown  the  shaggy  steep/' 

in  his  Cktide  Harold:  and  Southey  describes  their  appearance  in  the  gleam  of 
a  traveller's  fire,  in  his  Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths : — 

*'  Bright  rase  the  flame  reptenlth'd :  it  illumed 
The  cork  tree's  furrow'd  rind,  its  rifts  and  swells. 
And  redder  scars,  and.  where  its  aged  boughs 
O'erbower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  grey,  unreaUsing  gloom," 

StatitHct.  In  the  en-irons  of  London,  at  Ham  House,  Essex,  the  cork  tree  is  S7  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  In.,  and  of  the  head  S3  ft. ;  at  Kenwood,  Hampstead,  60  years  planted, 
it  Is  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft. ;  at  Fulham  Palace,  150  years 
old,  it  is  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the  .head  24  ft. ;  in  the  Mile  End 
Nursery,  it  is  28  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  4  in*— South  of  London.  In  Devonshire, 
at  Killerton,  34  years  planted,  it  is  57  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  41  ft. ; 
at  BrochiU,  45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head  45  ft.  In  Somersetshire, 
at  Nettlecombe,  60  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10  In.,  and  that 
of  the  head  28ft.  In  Suffolk,  at  Campsey  Ash,  it  was  26ft  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  Sin,  In 
diameter.  This  tree,  we  are  informed,  is  since  dead.  In  8urrey,  at  Farnham  Castle,  60  years 
planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high :  at  Claremont,  it  is  40ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  6  in.,  and 
that  of  the  head  50  ft— North  of  London.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall.  8  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high. 
In  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  15  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stack, 
pole  Court,  100  years  old,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In 
Suffolk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  16  years  planted,  it  Is  12  ft.  high :  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  In.,  and 
of  the  head  10  ft.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Coombe  Abbey,  60  years  planted,  It  is  64  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  8  in.,  ana  of  the  head  20  ft  In  Worcestershire!  at  Croome,  40  years 
planted,  it  is  35  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  15  ft— In  Ireland,  in  the 
Glasnerin  Botanic  Garden,  30  years  planted,  it  is  15  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of 
the  head  12  ft ;  at  Cypress  Grove,  it  is  45  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  In.,  and  of  the 
head  27  ft ;  at  Castletown,  It  is  28  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  8  in.,  and  of  the  bead  24  ft. 
—In  Switserland,  at  the  seat  of  M.  Gaussen,  Bourdigny,  near  Geneva,  it  is  3  ft  4  in.  in  circumference. 
—In  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  at  Monsa,  14  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 
1  ft)  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  10  ft 

2  35.  &  Psbuxdo-£u'bbr  Desf.    The  False-Cork  Oak. 

IdeniMeaHotk,    Desf.  Atlan.,  «.  p.  348. ;  Spreng.  Antlq.  Bet,  p.  16.  t.  1. ;  N.  Dn  Ham.,  7.  p.  174. ; 

Wifld,,  No.  60.  i  Smith  in  Rees's  Cycf.,  No.  67. 
Synongmes.    Chene  faux  Liege,  Chene  de  Gibraltar,  Fr. :  Unachte  Rork-Efehe.  &er.    Bosc  states 

that  he  possesses  a  leaf  of  Q.  Turner/,  which  was  brought  to  him  from  Kew  by  L'Herltier,  and 

that  it  is  identical  with  Q.tPseudo-5uber ;  but  the  leaves  of  Q.  TArnerJ  are  not  In  the  slightest 

degree  hoary  or  glaucous  beneath,  nor  has  it  a  corky  bark, 
Engravings.    Sank  Vlagg.,  11;  Spreng.  Antiq.  Bot>  1 1. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  48.  f.  2. ;  and.'onr 

Spec.  Char.,  #c.  Leaves  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  sinuated,  dentated  or 
serrated ;  hoary  beneath.  Bark  fungous,  cracked.  Nut  ovate.  Calyx  mu- 
ricated,  with  lax,  recurved,  linear  scales.  (Desf.)  Native  of  the  mountains 
of  Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Barbary.  Desfontaines  ga- 
thered it  on  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  Abbe*  Durand,  near 
Tangier.  A  tree,  50ft.  or  60  ft.  high;  the  bark  of 
which  is  corky,  though  less  so  than  that  of  Q.  jSuber. 
Young  branches  downy  or  hoary ;  sometimes  smooth, 
striated.  Desfontaines  describes  the  bark  as  fungous 
as  very  thick,  and  as  being,  without  doubt,  capable  of 
replacing  the  cork  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  oval* 
oblong,  dentated  or  serrated;  smooth  above,  and  pu-  l8°* 
beseem  beneath.  He  adds  that  the  leaves  do  not 
drop  during  winter ;  while  in  the  Nbuveau  Du  Homely  in  Bosc,  and  under 
the  article  Q.  Pseudo-tfuber  In  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  they  are  described  as 
deciduous.  Bosc,  indeed,  states  that  the  leaves  remain  green  a  part  of 
the  winter ;  so  that  the  tree  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  connect* 
ing  link  between  the  evergreen  oaks  and  the  deciduous  ones.  A  tree  of 
Q.  Pseudo-jSuber  was  planted  in  the  garden  of  M.  Lemonnier,  near  Ver- 
sailles, by  M.  A.  Richard,  in  1754,  which  is  stated  to  have  proved  quite 
hardy,  and  of  vigorous  growth,  though,  in  1820,  it  had  not  produced  nruir* 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  account  of  the  present  state  of  this  tree ; 
but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  may  be  evergreen  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  only  subevergreen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  or 
London.  The  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
(lately,  1837,  dead),  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  have  always  appeared  to  us 
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to  be  closely  allied  to  0.  Turneri :  bat,  the  lama  of  the  former  wiH  always 
be  found  to  be  somewhat  downy  beneath  ;  while  those  of  Q,  Turneri  are 
perfectly  smooth,  and  of  the  same  colour  on  both  sides.  Neither  sort 
appears  to  show  the  least  indication,  at  present,  of  corkinesa  in  the  bark ; 
though  trees  of  Q.  Saber  in  both  places,  standing  near  them,  have  the 
bark  decidedly  corky.  Unless,  therefore,  we  could  see  the  tree  at  Versailles, 
we  cannot  decide  whether  the  plant  in  British  gardens  is  that  discovered 
by  Desfontaines,  or  not.  If  it  is,  it  certainly  appears  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  group  Cerria  than  to  that  of  P\ex.  The  tree  in  Loddiges*! 
arboretum  is  7  ft,  high,  and,  in  February,  1837,  had  lost  every  leaf;  as  had, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  that  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
in  1835,  when  it  was  of  about  the  same  age  and  size.  After  all,  we 
tbink  it  extremely  probable,  that  the  tree  at  Huswell  Hill  is  the  Q.  Pseudo- 
Suber  of  Desfontaines ;  but  as  we  have  not  seen  the  acorns,  either  of  that 
tree,  or  of  the  Q.  Pseud  o-.Siibcr  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  or 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges' s,  we  should  not  consider  ourselves  justified  in  deciding 
on  the  point.     We  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  so  in  our  Supplement. 

b.  Xatwet  of  North  America. 
}  ix.     Virhdes.    Live  Oaks. 
Sect.  Char.      Leaves  oblong-lanceolate ;  dentate,  and  variously  cut  what 
young;  but,  on  full-grown  trees,  quite  entire.    Bark  smooth,  black.     Fruc- 
tification biennial.    Cup  imbricate.    Nut  long.    Low  trees,  or  shrubs;  rather 
tender  in  Britain,  and  not  attaining  a  timber-like  size  north  of  London. 
1   36.  «.  v 
UrwIMeitim.    AIL  Hort.  In 
Sg.FL.t.f.lSS.i  PunhFLv 

%«yn,    Q.  nOttMtM,  Sm.  PL, HIS.;  tL  m 

Erinw.  mm.  Qiwr.,  l  id,  ft.  ;  n.  ah.  sjl, 

7*  thta  on  In  our  lW  Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  d-c.  Leaves  coriaceous,  elliptic-oblong,  revolute,  entire,  point- 
less; obtuse  at  the  base ;  clothed  with  starry  down  beneath.  Fruit  stalked. 
Nut  oblong.  (WM.  and  Smith.) 

JOttcripHoH.     The  Uve  oak  is  commonly  40  ft.  or  ±5  .ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter;  but  it  is  sometimes  much  larger;  and  a  hollow 
tree  of  it  was  felled  at  Charleston,  which  had  a  trunk  24  ft.  in  circumference. 
*'  Like  most  other  trees,"  gays  Michaux,  "  it  has,  when  insulated,  a  wide  and 
tufted  summit.     Its  trunk  is  sometimes  undivided  for  18  ft.  or  20  ft. ;  but  it 
often  ramifies  at  half  this  height,  and,  at  a 
distance,  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  apple 
or  pear  tree."  ( A'.  Amer.  Syl.,  i.  p.  58.)   The 
bark  is  blackish  and  hard.      The   wood   is 
heavy,  compact,  fine-grained,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  which  deepens  as  the  tree  advances 
in  age.     The  number  and  closeness  of  the 
concentric  circles  evince  the  slowness  of  its 
growth,  and  the  probability  of  its  great  dura- 
tion, from  the  much  larger  proportion  of 
fibrous  than  of  cellular  tissue  in  its  compo- 
sition.    The  leaves  are  oval,  coriaceous,  of 
a  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath: 
they  persist  during  several  years,  but  are  par- 
tially renewed  every  spring.     On  old  trees,  ' 
glowing  wild  in  the  forests,  they  are  always 
entire,  as  shown  in  fig.  1802. ;  but,  on  seed- 
lings  of  2  or  3  yean  old,  they  are  very  dis- 
tinctly toothed,  as  in  fig.  1 803.    On  trees  growing  in  cool  soils,  or  reared  in 
plantations,  they  are  one  half  larger  than  those  on  the  trees  usually  found  in  a 
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wild  state,  and  are  often  denticulated 
even  on  old  trees.  The  acorns  are  of 
an  elongated  oval  form,  nearly  black, 
and  are  contained  in  greyish  pedun- 
culated cum.  The  fruit  is  sometimes 
very  abundant,  and  it  germinates  with 
such  ease,  that,  if  the  weather  is  rainy 
at  the  season  of  its  maturity,  many  „ 
acorns  are  found  on  the  trees  with 
the  radicle  unfolded.  In  British  gar- 
dens, this  tree  is  no  where  found 
higher  then  a  large  shrub,  it  requiring 
rather  a  warmer  climate  to  attain  a 
timber-like  siie.  There  is  a  tree  at 
Kew,  between  40  ft  and  £0  ft.  high ; 
and  a  handsome  small  tree  at  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's,  and  some  in 
the    Hackney  arboretum.      In    the  "  ' 

neighbourhood  of  Paris,  die  live  oak  and  Q.  aquitica,  Bosc  informs  us,  are 
the  only  two  American  species  that  are  found  to  be  tender. 

Geography  and  Hiitory.  .  The  lire  oak  it  confined  to  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  live  oak.  Its  most  northern  boundary  is  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  "  From 
Norfolk  it  spreads  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  1.500  or  1800  miles,  ex- 
tending beyond  tbn  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  sea  air  seems  essential  to 
ha  existence;  for  it  is  rarely  found  in  forests  upon  the  mainland,  and  never 
more  than  15  or  80  miles  from  the  sea."  (Mickr.)  It  is  most  abundant,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  on  the  shores  of  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  southern 
States ;  and  on  the  fertile  islands,  which  lie  in  great  numbers  scattered  along 
the  coasts  for  several  hundreds  of  miles.  "  I  frequently  saw  it,"  says  Michaux, 
"  upon  the  beach,  or  half-buried  in  the  movable  sands  upon  the  downs,  where 
it  had  preserved  its  freshness  and  vigour,  though  exposed  during  a  long  lapse 
of  time  to  the  fury  of  the  wintry  tempest,  and  to  the  ardour  of  the  summer's 
sun."  {N.  Amer.  SyL,  i.  p.  58.)  The  live  oak  was  one  of  those  discovered 
by  Banister,  and  it  was  by  him  called  Q.  sempervlrens.  Catesby,  in  his 
Natural  HUtory  of  Carolina,  p.  17.,  describes  it  as  a  pyramidal  tree,  40  ft.  high, 
in  the  salt  marshes  of  Carolina.  He  adds  that  the  acorns  are  remarkably 
sweet,  and  were  used  by  the  Indiana  to  thicken  their  venison  soup,  and  for 
expressing  an  oil,  which  was  very  much  like  the  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  The 
first  record  of  this  tree  that  we  nave  in  England  is,  that  it  was  in  cultivation 
by  Miller  in  1730 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  planted,  as  we 
have  not  received  an  account  of  anv  old  trees  of  this  species  now  existing  in 
England.  In  America,  there  is  said  to  be  a  very  large  live  oak  at  Goose 
Creek,  near  Charleston,  which  measures  45  ft.  in  circumference  close  to  the 
ground,  and  18ft.  6 in.  at  its  smallest  part:  its  largest  limb  is  12ft.  6 in.  in 
girt.     A  modern  traveller,  Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  Three  Yean  m  North  America, 

Sublished  in  1833,  thus  speaks  of  the  live  oak,  whilst  describing  his  journey 
■om  Georgetown  to  Charleston :  — "On  this  day's  journey,  I  first  saw,  and 
in  great  numbers,  the  most  valuable  of  the  American  trees,  the  Quercus 
vlrens,  the  most  durable  of  oaks.  It  flourishes  most  on  lands  adjacent  to  salt 
water.  It  is  almost  as  heavy  as  lignum  vita;  (Guaiaaum  officinale).  Its  trunk 
is  generally  not  long ;  but  its  crooked  branches  frequently  spread  over  more 
than  a  quarter  of  on  acre  of  ground.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  almost  incor- 
ruptible. It  was  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  this  tree  in  Florida,  fit  foi 
building  ships  of  war,  that  the  Americans  showed  the  great  anxiety,  which 
was  at  lost  gratified  in  1819,  to  add  Florida  to  their  extensive  territories,  and 
which  has  led  the  general  government,  since  its  acquirement,  to  lay  out  very 
large  sums  in  the  preservation  and  establishment  of  live  oak  plantations  in 
Florida.    Indeed,  I  have  heard  of  the  formation  of  plantations  on  a  large  scale 
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nowhere  but  in  Florida."  The  object  of  the  American  government  being  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  powerful  nary,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  live  oak,  which  is  almost  the  only  oak  they  have  writable  for 
ship  timber,  is  an  object  of  national  importance. 

Properties  and  Uses.  According  to  Michaux,  and  all  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  oaks  of  America,  the  wood  of  the  live  oak  is  much  stranger, 
and  incomparably  more  durable,  than  that  even  of  the  white  oak,  and  is  more 
esteemed  for  ship-building  than  any  other  wood  m  the  United  States.  "  From 
its  great  durability,  when  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  almost  exclusively  employed 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  frame.  To  compensate  its  excessive  weight,  it  is 
joined  to  die  red  cedar  (Jimfperus  virginiana),  which  is  extremely  fight,  and 
equally  lasting.  The  live  oak  does  not  afbrd  large  timber ;  but  its  wide  and 
branching  summit  makes  amends  for  this  disadvantage,  by  nirnishmg  a  great 
number  of  knees."  (Michs.)  «  The  vessels  built  at  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  upper  frame  of  red  cedar  and  live  oak,  and  the  lower  timbers 
of  white  oak,  are  as  durable  as  those  constructed  of  the  best  materials  in 
Europe."  (Id.)  The  best  trenails  used  formerly  to  be  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  live  oak;  but  they  are  now  made  of  locust  wood,  and  of  the  heart  wood 
of  Pinus  palustris.  In  the  southern  states,  the  live  oak  is  used  lor  the  naves 
and  felloes  of  heavy  wheels,  and  for  screws  and  the  cogs  of  mill-wbeels ;  for  all 
which  purposes  it  is  far  superior  to  the  whke  oak.  The  bark  is  excellent  for 
tanning;  but  it  is  so  hard  and  thin,  that  it  is  seldom  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. From  the  acorns,  which,  though  not  sweet,  are  eatable,  Mkhaux  says 
that  the  Indians  still  extract  an  oil  which  they  use  in  cookery.  A  great 
many  trees  of  this  species  were  raised  and  sold  by  Cobbett;  the  acorn  not 
Joeing  its  vitality  during  the  voyage  from  America  to  Europe ;  out  we  never 
hear  of  the  trees  attaining  any  size ;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
climate  is  against  them.  As  a  low  evergreen  tree  or  large  shrub,  the  live  oak 
well  deserves  a  place  in  collections,  forming  an  interesting  bush,  as  shown  in  the 
portrait,  given  In  our  last  Volume,  of  the  tree  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa 
at  Chiswick.  In  France,  near  Nantes,  80  years  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high ;  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  being  4  ft.  In  Lombardy,  at  Monza,  20  years  from  the 
acorn,  it  is  20  ft.  high ;  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  14  ft. 
Abundance  of  young  plants  and  of  acorns  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Cbarrwood, 
at  10f.  per  hundred,  or  6*.  per  bushel.  At  Bollwyller,  plants  are  5  francs  per 
dozen ;  and  at  New  York,  where,  according  to  Prince's  Catalogue,  it  requires 
protection  during  winter  (a  met  that  speaks  volumes  against  its  ever  becoming 
a  profitable  timber  tree  in  this  country),  plants  are  50  cents  each. 

?  1  37.  Q.  jmtTiFo'UA  WiUd.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Oak. 

idmWcotkm.    Willi,  Ma 4.  j  Panh,  Na.4sN.Du  Hue., 7. p.  15L ;  Rose's  CycL,  No.  4. 

Spec  GJkar.,  $c.  Leave*  coriaceous,  oblong,  entire,  smooth :  acute  at  each  end.  A  native  of  Carolina, 
according  to  Willdenow,  who  alone  has  noticed  this  species.  Pursh  hat  admitted  it  into  his  work. 
The  branches  are  round  and  brown  ;  the  leaves  1  in.  or  more  In  length,  coriaceous,  evergreen, 
oblong,  somewhat  acute  at  the  base;  entire  and  slightly  revohite  at  the  manrHij  shiny  above; 
opaque,  but  smooth,  beneath ;  on  short  footstalks.  The  form  of  the  leaves  is  much  like  those  of  the 
common  broad-leaved  myrtle.  The  flowers  and  fruit  an  unknown.  (FFttfrf.,  as  quoted  in  Reef* 
tyci.) 

c.  Natives  of  Nepal, 

$  x.     Landtce.     Woolly  or  dcmty4caved  Oaks. 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  oval-oblong  or  lanceolate,  serrated  or  dentated,  but 
not  sinuated  or  lobed ;  woolly  beneath.  Trees,  natives  of  Nepal ;  and  only 
half-hardy  in  the  climate  of  London.  They  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  root  without  much  difficulty;  and  the  plants  require  the  protection 
of  a  wall. 

t  38.  Q.  lana'ta  Smith.    The  woolly-feat**  Nepal  Oak. 

Identification,    Bees's  Cycl,  No.  S7. 

Synonymes.    0,  lanuginosa  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nen.,  p.  57.,  and  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed,  1896;  Q.  Bdmja 

Ham.  MSS. ;  ?  Q.  oblongata  D.  Don,  U:?Q.  Incana  Royte  Ilhut.,  p.  ML 
Engraving-   Cmrjtg.  ISO*.*  from  the  tree  at  Kew. 
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Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves elliptic-oblong,  sharply  serrated,  coriaceous;  densely 
woolly  beneath.  Fruit  in  axillary  solitary  spikes.  Calyx  scaly,  without 
prickles.  (Smith.)  "  Native  of  the  mountaiiu  of  Upper  Nepal ;  flowering 
in  April.  (Buchanan.)  The  Parbutties  call  it  Banza,  or  Bunja ;  the 
Nawars,  Sethi  ttrixgaii.  This  is  a 
tree  of  vast  dimensions,  with  a 
scaly  bark,  and  rigid,  brown,  warty 
branches,  clothed,  when  young,  with  , 

dense  white  down.  Leaves  alter-  f\\  /.. 
Date,  somewhat  8-ronked,  stalked,  /-\S  // 1 
elliptic-oblong;  sometimes  rather  Kx  y/\ 
obovate,  pointed;  from  Sin.  to  *J~--  /  f 
5  in.  in  length,  and  £  in.  or  more  ' 

in  breadth ;  strongly  and  sharply 
serrated,  except  at  the  very  base, 
which  is  more  or  less  rounded,  and  occasionally  unequal ;  the  upper  surface 
green,  shining,  and  naked  (except  when  young),  but  not  quite  smooth  to  the 
touch ;  the  under  clothed  with  One,  dense,  uniform,  brownish,  woolly  pubes- 
cence, and  marked  with  prominent,  parallel,  but  not  very  crowded, 
obliquely  transverse  veins.  Footstalks  stout,  downy,  scarcely  I  in.  long. 
Stipules  ovate,  membranous,  deciduous.  Hale  flowers  in  short,  dense, 
hairy  spikes,  at  the  base  of  the  young  shoots,  as  they  protrude  from  the  bud. 
Calyx  with  S  or  6  teeth.  Anthers  about  6,  sessile.  Female  Bowers,  as 
far  as  Dr.  Buchanan  could  observe,  on  a  separate  tree,  in  lery  short,  soli- 
tary, axillary  spikes.  Acorns  either  solitary,  or  several  crowded  together ; 
small,  ovate,  hairy,  half-covered  by  their  scaly  unarmed  cups."  {Smith  in 
Reei'i  Cycl.j  Professor  Don,  in  bis  Prodromal  Flora  Nepaiciuii,  had  de- 
scribed Q.  lanuginosa  and  Q.  oblongata  as  two  species ;  but  be  has  since 
informed  us  that  the  specimen  which  be  bad  of  Q.  oblongata  being  very 
imperfect,  he  is  now  disposed  to  rater  it  to  Q.  lanltta.  Dr.  Boyle,  in  bis 
Illustration!  of  Ike  Botany,  fyc,  of  the  Himalaya!,  observes  that  the  lofty 
summits  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  until  Hay  and  June. 
"  The  snow  not  melting  until  the  sun  has  reached  its  most  northern  limit, 
the  increase  of  temperature  is  great  and  sudden,  and  the  vegetation  propor- 
tionally rapid."  (p.  20.)  "  In  ascending  the  Choor  Mountain,  on  the  9th 
of  Hay,  at  first  the  ordinary  Himalayan  trees,  such  as  rhododendron  arbo- 
reum  and  Uuercus  lanata,  were  met  with ;  the  pines  then  made  their  appear- 
ance. Everything  looked  like  the  revival  of  spring :  some  of  the  trees  and 
shrub*  were  putting  forth  new  leaves,  and  others  were  in  full  flower.  Higher 
up,  patches  of  snow  were  seen;  and  beyond  this  every  thing  had  a  wintry 
aspect:  the  snow  lay  in  masses,  though  detached,  having  melted  away  from 
round  the  trunks  of  many  trees  and  the  blocks  of  gneiss  rock.  At  first,  the 
Conffene  and  other  trees  were  intermixed  with  oaks ;  but,  latterly,  the  oak 
grew  alone.  Q.  seracarpuolia  formed  the  forest.  On  emerging  from  this,  there 
is  only  a  short  ascent  to  the  peak."  (p.  S I . )  Q.  lanata  was  introduced  about 
1818,  and  was  first  planted  at  Kew.  There  are  now  (1837)  plants  of  it 
10  ft.  high  against  the  walla  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  b 
front  of  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew,  whichproduee  acorns.  In  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  that  at  Flitwick,  plants  of  this  species  have 
stood  out,  without  any  protection,  in  the  open  garden  for  several  years; 
but  they  are  annually  killed  down  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground. 
There  are  small  plants  in  pots,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  which  bear  acorns. 

*    39.  Q.  ANNuu'n  Smith.     The  ring-cupped  Oak. 
th  in  Rcs-j  Cjcl.,  No.  it. 

4UI*  Hm.  MSB.,  a  Don  Prod.  PL  Ntp.,  p.  IV.  -,  •  Q.  Kjimro&pi.  D.  Don,  L  c. , 
_  s-—  -™.  CaL.  «L  1836;  I  Q  lirtu  7»mt.  I  ?  U.  iruminiu  Bart. 
Engraniiif.    Outfit.  IBM. 

Spec.  Char.,  Src.     Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed ;  dentately-serrated,  except 

towards  the  base;  somewhat  glaucous  and  downy  beneath.    Fruit  spiked. 

6i  2 
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Nut  oblong.  Calyx  furrowed  concen- 
trically. (Smith  and  Don.)  "  Gathered  by 
Dr.  Buchanan  (who  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Hamilton^,  at  TBiioua  place*  in 
Upper  Nepal,  bearing  fruit,  in  December, 
1802.  A  very  large  tree,  whose  wood  a 
excellent  The  branches,  2  or  3  together, 
smooth.  Leaves  eve/green,  rigid,  exactly 
like  those  of  Q.  glauca  Z'Auai.,  but  some- 
what alky  beneath,  and  less  glaucous;  - 
the  young  opes  very  silky.  Stipules 
linear,  hairy,  longer  than  the  footstalks, 
deciduous.  Male  flowers  in  pendulous, 
hairy,  yellowish,  shortish  spikes,  spring- 
ing from  the  buds  below  the  leaves, 
whose  scales  are  imbricated  in  5  rows. 
Female,  from  3  to  0,  in  solitary,  axil- 
lary, upright,  stalked,  smooth  spikes, 
about  the  length  of  the  footstalks.  Calyx 
of  the  female  flowers  globose,  smaller 
than  hempseed ;  composed  of  several 
concentric  imbricated  layers,  of  which 

the  outermost  is  smooth  and  notched,  the  rest  downy  and  entire.  Oermen 
globose.  Style  very  short  and  thick.  Stigmas  3,  obtuse.  Acorns  quite  sessile 
on  the  common  flower  stalk.  Cup  rather  smaller  than  that  of  oor  British 
oaks ;  entire  and  even  at  the  edge ;  composed  of  7  or  8  concentric,  annular, 
imbricated,  crenste  scales,  externally  silky.  Nut  orate,  acute,  smooth,  and 
even,  twice  as  long  as  the  cup.  The  Parbutties  call  this  tree  P/ml/aat ;  the 
Nawars,  Guthi,  or  Paca  itringaU.  We  find  great  reason  to  think  it  may  be,  as 
Dr.  Buchanan  suspected,  the  same  species  with  Thunberg's  Q.  glauca.  The 
leaves  of  his  specimen  show  a  slight  degree  of  pubescence  about  the  veins, 


(Sm 


but  have  not  the  minute  silkiness  of  ours."  (Smith  in  Reefi  Cyc/op/rdia.) 
Professor  Don  has  given  us  the  same  information  respecting  Q.  Kamroopai 
(which  he  is  now  disposed  to  refer  to  Q.  annulata)  as  he  did  respecting  the 
referring  of  Q.  oblongata  to  Q.  lanata.  In  both  cases,  his  specimens  were 
imperfect.  He  had  named  Q.  Kamroopn  in  honour  of  "  Kamroop,  or,  more 
properly,  Kamrup,  a  Brahmin,  and  a  zealous  collector  for  Dr.  Walh'ch  in 
Ourwhal,  or  Oarnwhal,  a  country  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Nepal." 
There  are  plants  of  this  species  10  ft.  high,  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Oardens,  and  also  in  the  front  of  a  stove  at  Kew;  and, 
under  the  name  of  Q.  glauca,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  Mr.  Smith  of  Kew 
informs  us  that  it  is  decidedly  hardier  than  Q.  lanata. 

App.  i.     Oaks  in  British  Gardens,  not  referable,  with  certainty, 
to  any  of  the  above  Sections. 

1  40.  Q.  Tu'kner/  Willd.    Turner's  Oak. 

Unt/ttahu.    Wind.  Enurn.,  Ws. ;  Bnimi.,  p.  393. 

IUiw~i     O.  h«*k]»ff»fc;  Chen*  *  Turner,  FT.  (  Turomche  Ken*,  Gtr. 

Atrii^i,    Wllld.  BiumL,  1  3.  t.  3.  ;  and  omjtf .  1ST&,  from  i  (neclmoi  Uken  from  the  trn  la 

Spec.  Char.,  &;c.  Leaves  oblong,  mucronate,  dentate ;  glabrous  on  both  sides ; 
somewhat  wedge-shaped  at  the  base.  Branchlets  hairy.  ( Willd.)  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  in  40  years,  and  retaining  its  foliage 
till  April  or  May,  like  the  new  Lucombe  oaks.  It  is  stated  in  Willdenow's 
Saumzucht  to  be  a  native  of  Thibet ;  but  we  have  ascertained  from  Messrs, 
Loddiges  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  which  was  raised  about  1795,  or  before,  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Turner,  in  the  Hollo  way  Down  Nursery,  Essex,  which  was 
founded  by  him  about  1787,  and  which  now  no  longer  exists;  and  that  the 
plant  at  Berlin,  which  is  kept  in  the  conservatory  there,  was  sent  to  Will- 


ip.  er. 


coktuSxm.    cui'bctjs. 
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denow  by  the   late  Mr.    Conrad   Loddiges, 

under  the  name  of  0.  Tumeri.     It  appears 

to  be  a  hybrid  between   Q.  pedunculata  and 

Q.riex;  and,  indeed,  the  loaves  of  some  vs- 

rieties  of  J'les,  such  u  fig.  1807.,  which  is 

from  a  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges'*  collection, 

have  exactly  the  same  bluish  green  colour 

as  those  of  Q.  Turneri,  and  are  nearly  equal 

to  those  of  that  species  in  length,  as  is  shown 

by  fig.  1808.,  which  is  from  the  tree  at  Messrs. 

Loddiges  ;  both  figures  being  of  the  natural 

size.     The   leaves  vary  considerably  in  size 

(see  fig.  1809.,  to  our  usual  scale),  but  not 

much  in  form,  or  in  the  character  of  their 

margins.  Mr.  Rivers,  jun.,  of  Saw  bridge  worth, 

whose  father  recollects  the  tree  being  originated  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  who 

has  propagated  it  extensively,  says,  "  It  takes  readily  by  grafting  on  the 

common  oak,  from  which,  in  summer,  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  as 

its  branches  and  leaves  are  so  similar ;  but,  in  winter,  its  thick,  glossy,  and 

strictly  evergreen  foliage  has  a  fine  effect."     On  this  whole,  it  is  an  exceed- 


i  species,  by  no  means  liable  to  vary  in  the 

:e  what  may  be  called  the  natural  species  of  European 
and  American  oaks.  It  is  rather  more  tender  than  Q.  Cerria  Lucombeo'na, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  retains  its  foliage  nearly  aa  long  as  that  species ;  and,  as 
it  appears  from  a  tree  of  each,  of  the  same  age  and  size,  and  planted  at  the 
same  time,  perhaps  thii  ty  yeanTago,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  it  grows 
with  nearly  equal  rapidity.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  state  that  Mr. 
Rivera,  jun.,  considers  it  rather  slow-growing;  a  tree  in  the  Sawbridge- 
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from  88 ft.  to  SAIL  high,  with 

ference  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  Two  tree*  in  the 
smith  Nursery,  about  the  sane  age,  are  rather  higher.  Trees 
in  nurseries,  however,  are  seldoni  fair  specimens,  as  they 
are  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  scions  far  bud- 
ding or  grafting.  The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Oarden  has  attained  the  height  of  IS  ft.  in  10  years)  and  o 
House  was,  in  1 834,  48  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  6  Sa,  and 
of  the  head  18  ft.  Neither  tins  tree  nor  that  in  the  BawbridgewoTth  Nursery, 
nor  any  other  that  we  have  heard  of,  has  yet  flowered. 

1    41.  0.  hy'beida  ha^a.    The  dwarf  hybrid  Oak. 

ft  gtrth  Lot*  oy,  Iggj  a  *  jhrbtW  between  ft JtdWMaU*  Md  ft  /'lea.  in 


seedling  oaks  in  the  Bristol  Nursery,  where  the  original  plant,  in  May,  1837, 
was  between  8  ft.  and  9  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8  in.  in  circumference  at  I  ft . 
from  the  ground.     Propagated  by  grafting  on 


decidedly  lubevergreen  bush,  and  not  a  tree ;  whence  has  i 
popular  name  of  ftumilis.  In  summer,  the  leaves,  i 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  oak;  but,  o 
inspection,  they  appear  as  in&.  1811.  or  in  jig.  1810.:  the  first  from  the 
specimen  tree  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  and  the  second  from  the  arboretum 
at  Milford.  Towards  the  autumn,  those  shoots  which  have  continued 
their  extremities  so  exactly  like  those  of  Q, 


>  make  any  distinction  betwee 
1813 


growing,  exhibit  leaves  on 
Turneri,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible 
them      This  is  so  very  strikingly  the  cast 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  that,  if  it 


from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which 

remain  on,  in  both  species,  at  the  points  , 

of  the  shoots,  after  all  the  others  have 

dropped  off,  consider  them  to  be  the  same 

species.     Fig.  1812.  exhibits  leaves  taken. 

from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant, 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  in  May,  1837. 
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Desfuntaine's  Oak. 


t  Gudm.  Id  M»»  2637. 


I  48.  Q.  Font  Aire's//  Gum. 
_    Adctad«MlBMB,nBBcdbTfl«UBtaaM«r.lDDr.  iMOffklMrtMm, 
ffcaiMiii       a mtfeggg of CMw at flnrrti— I, mSU *r "—  =■-'—*--  >- 
^n»«W-    Omjt*.  1813. 

&wc.  CAar.,  d-e.     Leaves    oval;   obtusely  sinuated,  and  bluntly  dentate ; 

downy  beneath.     Fruit  on  peduncles.     This  oak  was  received  from  H. 

Catros  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Q.  pseudo- 

cocci&ra,  but  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  de- 
scription given  of  that  species  in  the  MmMh  Du 

Hamcl,  where  it  is  said  to  be  evergreen,  with  leaves 

resembling  those  of  Q.  coccitera ;  while  the  plant  in 

the   Horticultural    Society's  Garden  is  deciduous,  i 

Dr.  Lindlcy  informs  us  that  it  is  the  Q.  Fontancsu 

of  Gussone ;  a  native  of  Calabria,  and  also  found  in 

Palestine ;  it  being  identical  with  a  specimen  in  the 

doctor's  herbarium,    named   by    Gussone  himself. 

Gussone  considers  it  aa  identical  with  the  Q.Pseudo- 

Silberofl>esfontBines;whichissomewhatsingular,as  . 

Desfontaines  describes  his  plant  as  an  evergreen. 

The  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  is 

IS  ft.  high,  and  the  bark  and  buds  are  lite  those  of  Q.  Cerris. 
*  43.  Q.  ?  auetra*lis  Link.    The  Southern  Oak. 

Description.     "  A  noble  species  of  oak,"  Captain  S.  E.  Cook  observes, 
"  "s  associated  with  the  Q.  Saber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar ;  where 


. .     .        ,  This  species,"  he  continues,  "  which  is 

one  of  the  finest  of  European  trees,  and  which  has  not  found  its  way  into 
our  nurseries,  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  be  the  0.  austraus  of  Link. 
The  leaf  is  very  large,  and 
ovate  [Captain  Cook,  who 
has  seen  this  account  of  hie 
oak  since  it  was  in  type, 
says  it  should  be  "  obo- 
TBte "].  with  small  inden- 
tures. The  acorns  might 
be  easily  procured,  in  Oc-  i 
tober  or  the  beginning  of 
November,  from  Gibral- 
tar." (Striates,  Ac,  vol. 
ii.  p.  249.)  The  acorns 
were  so  procured  for  the 
London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, through  the  influence 
of  government,  and  plants 
were  raised  from  them,  in 
1B35,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society,  ffe.18l4.bare- 
presentation  of  part  of  one 
of  these  plants  of  2  years' 
growth,  taken  in  March, 
1837.  The  species  appears 
to  be  a  decided  evergreen  ; 
and  we  think  it  is  allied 
to  Q.  setsiliflora.  The 
Q.   australis   of  Link,   as 

joted  by  Sprengel,  St/tt.  v 

eg.  Que.,  No.  59.,  which  ^  the  Q.  hybrid*  of  Brotero,  is  thus  described : 

-Leaves   ovate-elliptic,  somewhat  obtuse,  sinuated,  toothed,  coriaceous; 

hining  above,  pubescent  beneath.     Fruit  almost  sessile.     Scales  of  the  cup 
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"  A  tall  tree,  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  the  south 
sr  Coimbra ;  flowering  in  May.  It  appears  to 
_  _  i  hybrid  between  Q,  Robar  and  Q.  pubescent.  It  is  not  found  in  aaj 
of  the  mountainous  parti  of  the  north  of  Portugal ;  but  there  it  is  probably 
changed  to  Q.  ftobur."  (Brotero'i  Ft.  Liu.,  ii.  p.  SI.)  The  Q.  aim  trios  or 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  the  leaves  glaucous  beneath.  Wliat- 
ever  species  this  oak  may  turn  out  to  be,  it  promises  to  be  a  very  handsome 
evergreen,  as  hardy  as  <2.  7'lei ;  and  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  generally  in- 
troduced into  collections. 

t  44.  Q.  Coo-k//.    Captain  Cook's  Oak. 
Dcicription.      Leaves    evergreen  ;    oval   or    lanceolate-elliptic  ;    dentate, 
with  recurved  teeth;   sessile,  and  green  and  glabrous  on  both  sides.    (See 
fig.  1815.)      Among   the   acorns   procured    by   the   Horticultural    Society 
from  Gibraltar  appear  to  be  some  of  a  jy  js 

species  different  from  Q.  austral  is;  or, 
possibly,  it  may  be  only  a  variety  of 
Q.  grarauntia.  As  there  are  only  two- 
years'  seedling  plants  in  the  country,  very 
little  can  be  said  about  it ;  but  we  have 
ventured  to  apply  to  it  the  specific  name 
above  given,  in  honour  of  Captain  8.  E. 
Cook  of  Carlton,  near  Darlington,  who 
was  the  means  of  its  introduction,  who 
u  an  enthusiastic  arboriculturist,  and 
who  has  kindly  and  liberally  supplied  us 
with  valuable  information  respecting 
Quercus,  Plnus  and  other  genera. 

X  45.  Q.  FALKBNBBftOBHsis  Booth.  The  Palkenberg  Oak. 
Description.  Allied  to  the  section  Robur,  but  with  leaves  short,  and  ser- 
rated like  those  of  Q.  Cerris.  Fruit  small  and  roundish,  and  reproducing 
plants  with  the  same  characters  as  the  parent.  Discovered  about  1832,  on 
the  Falkenberg  in  Hanover,  near  Hamburgh,  and  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1837.  (Booth,  in  letter;  and  Forbea'a  Uort.  Tour., 
p.  5.) 

App.  ii.     European  Kinds  of  Oaks  not  yet  introduced. 

Q.    KuJkm  Lim.  :  Q.   <nrilopirblla 

ma.,  i.  p.  m,  mad.,  mo.  ef.,  &. 

Da  Ham.,  7.  p.  179.,  Hra-i  Cfri.  No. 
76.  -,  Phrllodrji  Hon  ui|iMtlfbll*,  ftc, 
DUrt*.  AM.,  25.  ;   iod  our  jjr.  (814, 


lani  mull,  11  ilL  tons,  deddiwui, 
obo.ete,  very  iilihUj  iluuitod,  or, 
mora  pnwlr«I»kLn<(,  comely  t™«h- 
td :  uie  Idem  Mns  very  ebon,  eeiul, 
ud  obtiue;  lb*  upper  ilde  poUibed 
ud  mmotli;  the  under  white  enr! 
down  j  PoouuUj  downy.  FtsttSSfc 
•lie.  (WW)  In  the  Lionwmn  her. 
tartan  «»  ineclmeiM  jmlOned  by 
n  .._     '■ 1 —  |D  spBin,    *hlth 


of  Delt-rfump,  which  Luurek  cjtai  with  Imitation.    In  theee.  however,  the  loose,  oe  teetb,  m 
>,  and  tfte  upper  eurface  tontid  with   minute  Riitt  haln.      There  an  •!»  tons,  linear. 


urck'i  plant  St  leaet,  end  probably  WllidenoWe.     (SMI*  in  Jtawa  C*cL) 
railopJ/Ma  Pen.  8yn.  a.  p.  570.  j   N.  Du  H.m.,  7.  p.  17*.  ;    0.  hl.ptnlca  $.  Iabh.  DKL  E, 
73. ;  Chew  ■  Fcuiuo  d'Seilope,  Bote ;  hu  oral,  un  uited,  and  deniaicd  hsem,  the  led 
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which  m  clcae  together  and  ihw  W»|  Bp  ahcwe,  tM  downy  beniath.  11w  won*  an 
podtnrnlttad,  nil  half.eocloeed  In  *  imooth  cup.  Tbe  but  la  cracked,  but  na>  corky,  li  U  a  MM 
of  Spain;  4Dd,  recording  to  rkwc,  there  lea  plant  al  Trianon,  niaed  (tea  aaed  brought  (Hn  Gib- 
raltar by  M.  Richard  lul7M. 

•o  mtu  union  trTtX  rnreualea  <ne  p.  IMS.),  that,  at 
T.ilctj  of  that  ipetlee;  the  lenvee  arc,  however,  Hn»lltni") 
apart,  tDdmoreobtuaeiaiid  the  roajjtne  en  leee  fteauently  denticuuueii.   Tb»  la 

and  (lightly  unequal  al  (ha  but     Tba  Mn  (which  Beached  mil  Man  whan  yo___,  _ 

or.ii  logetheronalongpeduncle:  the  icaleaof  their  cupe  are  broad  and  Jong.  Boac  found  tfali  oak 
In  groat  abundance  between  Wrigueux  and  Bordeaua.  Da  Cnr.dolle  (bund  It  near  Morn,  Antra, 
andNanlra,  where  It  wai  known  by  the  name  of  chene  Broeee.  Iliiowdn  Uie  mat  ■rtdaalLwkan 
It  Ir  a  low  ibnib,  and  apueara  to  be  tbe  am  thai  Rouainl  called  the  chene  nala.  In  gaodaael  It 
growi  much  larger,  and,  Buec  ohaeiree,  liu  probabij  been  coofDiindarl  with  a  variety  of  fl,  imuhoftta, 
and  Q.  epennlna,  under  the  nana  Of  MHMl  trochcta, 
i  .,__,_,„_  --K  mm,  lur  laa  Cbeua,  p.  SIS.  ;  Chan*  Saul*.  Chene  Otter,  ChtnedeHaie,  Fr. 
-  -  •"■-  -ut  of  France.    II  la  common  on  theJum,  and  on 


themounulue  of  tha  Yoagea.    It  ecMoro  growr .      ,  ,     ...    _ 

reeembling  tbote  of  0,  peduncultla,  but  much  emaller,  of  a  brighter  areen,  and  alwnye  wjrj  ■aootfe. 
Tbefrultlaeaeelle,andlhenilt  la  deeply  burted In  Uiecup  The  wood  ia  white,  and  eo  phut,  that  It 
Uuuerel;  difficult  to  break  It  Eiceilent  nedgea  aie  made  of  tbuapeciea  la  lac  couMrwa  whereat 
la  indigenous  >*tfTiTe  it  producer  it*  ihnnui  coi  latently  ftnrii  the  collar,  and,  IfWIIHJIIItllj.  Iblntaa  I  mi 
thiol  maaa  of  branohea,  wUnk  otoh  ash  other,  and  often  form  natural  graft*  When  Ibeea  hedge* 
are  out  down,  the  larger  inacea  of  the  wood  an  wed  fcr  fuel,  and  tha  analier  acMeta  mad*  lrrlo  baakara, 
which  •nofverygrrutounUion.  The  Hook  throw  up  «™a,  etralght,  ueaiula  •hood.Sft  or  rift, 
talent-til.  which  aia  excellent  for  all  tha  purnoaaa  of  wlckarwotk.  According  to  Boat,  tela  eptcMa 
doet  DM  change  Ita  nature  bj  tranrplanling  j  aaa  tree  alVeruullei  haa  exactly  the  nunc  aipeet  which 
thoae  har*  which  grow  hw  LaMraa  and  Dtton,  when,  ha  aayi,  tba  apache  la  well  known  to  tba 
tahatttanteaa  being  quite  dietlnct.  So  daalrahle  a  kind  ought  certainly  to  he  introduced  Into  Britain, 
and  plant.  Bar,  doubtlaaa,  he  obtained  Ibn  Dijon,  or  from  Ibarra.  Audihrrt,  at  Tamecon. 

Q.  depart  Boat  Heat,  aur  lea  Chance,  p.  KB, ;  W-  Chant  epre,  fr.  :  haa  the  learea  peUolcd,  eorl. 
aceeaa.ct' a  medium  rite,  elongated  Irregularly,  but  not  deeply  tcced  [  tha  lohee  broad,  pnlatad,  and 
mucronated.  The  upper  awikue  of  Iheleef  la  atiidded  with  annul  tubnclee,  haaet  with  waffhrUtla. 
like  hatre,  dlepnaed  Id  aura,  which  an  very  rough  to  tbe  touch  ;  taw  aaaae*  awawhM  la  eeraya*.  TMe 
■pedea  doea  not  attain  any  great  helghL  Beno  data  that  thla  oak  etaoda  the  earn  ab-  hi  tha  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paria  ;  from  which  circumatance  II  may  poaaibly  not  belong  to  Q,  /'Ian,  which  raqufiw 
protection  then  during  winter. 

CeaW  Lnirm**  Boac  Mem.  iur  leeChenea,pSea,  lanunrlr  allied  to  the  preceding  Mnd ;  but 
tha  learea  an  eeeeile,  ovaL  and  limply,  though  broadly,  deutated :  thay  an  mucnnatarl  and  rough 
abnre,  and  downy  haoatlL     Bote  duaa  not  mention  any  Latin  name  to  Ihli  oak,  but  ttalea  that  ha 


i  aneciea  nndar  tha  name  of  ehene  Turnii ;  hut,  t j 
bakugt  toUwcheMdafilbr  "-     " 
■  aald  tone  hardy  in  thane 


l»unkthainamEceaoggtiotbech^<ideOiht|uinr(aiwaunra^ub^ 


™  owlfdincn  Lamb.  Wet..  I.  p  719.,  WUId.,  No.  at,  N.  Du  Ham..  7.  p  16S„  Smith  in  ReeCi 

Cjt4.jMo.J6.  |    ft  ralentlna  Cue.  it,  ft  p.  IS.  I.  IB.,  aW *-   *°"       "" '     " "- 

and  Jtohur  S.  p  19.;  Oilla.  lire  Rhbur  ml]ul  Otr. 

* '-"    '"  "-    - -  ■«Slithe 

FV.  ;    haa 

downy  beneath.     Fruit    ranenwie.     Cdln   beml. 
■phrrJcaL     Nut  oblong.  {Willi.)    A  ihtuh,  or  low 


.  ...»  CnaUUaa  Boar;   Hem.  aur  lea  Chenea,  p.  S*»., .       „. 

manteae  beneath,  with  unequal  teeth,  each  terminated  by  a  aharp  turned  up  point  Tba 
an  bnrna  three  or  four  toother  an  abort  peduncle  Boac  found  Dili  oak  In  great  ahunil 
Bpairi.outhaianUrmcninUlMofOldCnatile.  He  otaerree  that  it  haa  bean  probably  conn™.., 
with  li.  tipera  and  the  chene  Lcnrmieo,  to  which  it  ia  very  nearly  allied ;  and  adda,  "  I  have 
never  aeon  apeclmeni  of  Itmon  than  lortorisit.  high.  Ita  wood  appean  to  he  rery  hard.  Itj 
acomi  are  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked,  aa  are  thoae  of  the  two  above-named  klnda.  Their  taete  la  *ery 
Inferior  to  tliat  of  tile  cheataut;  txitltla  not  dUmitoeable.  Tha  conaUmptkm  of  theaa  aeoma  It  Spain 
\f  conilderahle,  i(  I  may  Judge  from  the  quantltiee  of  them  that  Iiaw  in  the  market  at  Burgoa,  when 
Ipaaaad  thiougb  that  town.     Thla  oak  growl  InthepoonatBolra.-     From  the  abc-re  deacrlption.  It 

-  1  the  chine  Caatlllan  i — _*--  - 

p  719..  Wllhfc.  No.  I .  .   .  ...    

/ctftp.ait.lB.andoQtAl=n.i  Arnir*,  Oaal.  inaf .,  p.  18., 

lug^eae  kill  Oak  i  Chene  d'u~Fortuni,7r 

learea  elliptical,  with  deep  pointed  aem 

nr   beneath.     Fruit    raceraoae.     Cdlyi 

1     "  -  —  ng,  {Willi.)    A  thru' 

IbTlng  ft  Intectorla  |  i 

Portugal,  uld  to  hare  born  Int     -       '■   ■ 
In  1KSV     Lamarck  uyi  that  < 
eevenl  rarlett—  -» '—  - 

green  and  Ine  ordinary  <«k»  of  Europe.  W 
deacrihea  the  leaaca  aa  1  In.  long,  oblong,  obi 
rltid;  thrlraerralureaiomewhat polntedi  t 
eurface  polUhed  and  imcoth ;  the  unHer  he 

alendar, atarrr, crowded  halrt.     Footatalka ..._ ,  „,  ,  ... ,. 

Wllldenow  adda  that  the  figure  of  Cavanlllea  acarcaly  anawen  to  the  plant  ttl  curitlon ;  and.  Indeed, 
that  author  deacrihea  hla  rpecice  aa  a  tree  taller  than  0-  /'lea.  with  dectduoua  learea.  and  large 
■olltaryacoma  (Seejtg.  1817.,  raducad  from  the  figura  of  Car  anil  lea,  and  which  ahowia  gall  on  one 
of  the  learea.)  Boac  an  that  thla  rpeciea  ia  cultivated  in  the  Ptpinlere  du  Roule,  whan  It  waa  a 
ahruhfroraSft.  iofilt  In  height,  and  retained  ita  learea  rill  the  and  of  winter.  It  flowered  frnely, 
but  did  not  product  any  frulc,  and  could  only  be  nropagated  by  Inarching.  CapL  Conk,  aa  we  hare 
aem  p  1906  thinka  thli  apeciea  the  a  BalUta  of  Valencia,  and  tha  aamaai  the  tt.  BauitM  of 
which  he  aaw  planta  aome  yaara  ago  at  Mam  Malcolrai. 

g.^prrfaftao  Pera.  Byn.,  ft  p  StS.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p  161.  t.  44.  f  1..  nod  onr  M.  1818.  ;  O.  gUdca 
Bom  Him.  nr  la  Carjm,  p  ta. ;  baa  the  leavea^wnlatent,  oraUcMong,  dantated,  and  rather  apmy ; 

according  to' tbe  .Voawani  fa"  Hamtt.it  partakea  more  of  the  character  of  a  tree  than  of  a  ahmb' 
From  a  apecimen  In  the  Jardln  daa  Planlet,  it  appaara  that  the  AilLgrown  tree  would  probably  ha 
about  lift  or  tuft,  high,  with  nuaarrwa,  alendar,  •oreadlng  bnndiea,  perfectly  month.    Tha  learea 


kIuUbx  in  ■  ihurtbnalr  mane.    Tif iimJi  aiiiamiad     *__  ■ 

two  or  tlnw  to^iw  at  the  HXUCmltj  of  the  branchea,  on  ■  peduncle       V 
•bout  6  Una  low     -I*l4Mkll_Mtol>eiii«iT«»f!-nrtutlt  *_]» 

g.  —»*■  Wi.  Diet.  Enert  Son*.,  ft  u.  SIR.,  H.  Duta  7.  p.       4 
Uftj  ^oeaeeMlari.  amen,  cortODT  and  JUowWi  bnamth.     Hon         1 
mMHow  tailn  pubewent  ealrx.    '«"•  «•*,  i  niili|  to  " 
Pmret,  pJflrimaiU  the  He*.    11  li  nf  ■  llnhn  jamj  ntlh  mi 
mk  ■jwl  imKlia,  wwt  whan  J   ■jg.wUfa  *n  etb-coloe 
dewia.     TWlmHW  »at,  uJ  ullgibliT  pnlaled  w  IUl«|  at 
11a.  leaf,  aaUn,  or  if%*«lT  derail  wtaairwimau  teeth  i  Bra 
■ri  iMaunf  above,  tun  vhaa  Mill*  rung;  unlbaaj   ad  MJwr 
•aaknrWi  Hwlt,  wttfa  Sen*  aaAmm    The  no™  nreoee),  earr 
boK,   ud  bun*  on  abort,  thick,  axllUrr  padrracks.    ftt  «a  i.  «-     -fa,    ft,    ' 
Tdopadlnr  lhie.irainer.of  It.  length  In  a  Terr  deep  pubanent  rarix.    aWa\       |\    ■ 
oil—  fi  or  SUM.  W,mrt™iw1lET«7tJ»fSj.*(  «*«,.»}  nu.    ■■        V 
IMa  tnewaaaUveaf  France,  harm*;  W«  bund  War  Oraon,  m        *       """  ""° 

HM  iH»Trmnn  of  Vanenne,  he  H  Pi  rardMJh  MM  SBi—  nf  m  *»  M.  Pmnt 

a  ufiM  Pair.  Dkx.  nan*.  Sapol,  S.  p.  AT.,  N.  Da  Ham.,  1.  p.  158,  baa  the  lean*  M,  and 
■Ibcbtlr  dentated  j  irbbuairfratHajibMaWbj  wo— U  0»  rmmnitm,wMj>  wry  lane,  ji*  nr  ml, 
hanibaaid  carrm.    Tin.  oak  dUPtn  thy  iJ«ht>T  from  a.carrclmi,  and  Ira  »aJlee  i/the  ••»> 

babrtat.    Ill  ilmil  l¥fl  in  II  n  IHihi  iMilMHia  !■■■■■  anaemia, m.  nalii  in  In  n  —j  i  bia 

taunt.  It.  aim  alarajf  raaanmm  thoaa  of  a  rarreraa,-  mart  aa  brjaaj  ratbar  raawar,  aMmml 
Sag  downy  pubnunn  baaiaOi  la  whin,  lamed la*  babn  jaaanemh.  Mo  MM  are  obortor,  aaal 
Uamti  aa/th.  ealrx  n  ■earrj  tat,  and  beU-ehaned.  Point  mention,  two  ton  of  but  aria 
■Mbriaf  aeahtly  la  tar  earu. 

ft  i  KiiTfeb.  Lam.  Diet,  1.  p.  TO.,  WDM.  Sp.  PL,  1  p.  W*.,  H.  Da  Hem,  7.  f.  ML  nan* 
CfuL,  H*  37T ;  the  round-lnr.nl  Svaineh  Oak ,  Chen*  1  FeuJIle.  roanaaibaa  aaraataat  amraa,  e*»3a 

laaJT  TW«I'  a'wlwrhvi  Dm.  a>  MiM  Laanuvt  iter  wniiai.  aid  am  aiaM 
1  Himtn  or  fnut.  1W  anna  an  Sal  to  ba  bat  ami  aatabbt  It  to  a  nane*  M  M*.  whence  It 
■■-  rnaati  and  there  Um  mall  pbaat  bt  tba  Jardra  aw  FlaiaM.  1-  the  lU»  fla 
d  Kbaruribrrl.irtrnolJ^n;  bat  Baa:  roppoera  It  to  ba  etthar  meantr  eana 
I  wttfc,  ft  anmtina*.    tb«ra»auna>nuaalaBnorit,b«aaM[irrUla«laaaB),bi 

u. jr.  Diet,  1.  p.  T19..  Wllld.  Sp.  Pi.,  1  p.  135,,  Oa.  TTnn.  13*0.,  N.  Da  Ilaaj   T 

B.I6J.,   KomI  C7CI.,  Na38.i  S.  pbdnn  .In  rOpmn.  SmA.  f*u«a?l  tttaWT- ataa  ft Timm i 
Ow.  7«it,  L  p.  (k  ,  0MdwarrrtotawBrraOak|Cb«MP*avea,A'.i  baa  tbtlai 
-*-ir  tratb  at.thalr  ■(«,  aad  raBwr  b— rt-rtnaid  *  ttlfBEti  daJrij  ba— ra,    1 


of  taa  warrroa  tWnab  aafc.  wS  »*rr*  abaaW,  fd  ratbrr  muniM.  ealrx.    TbSumu  c:ainna 
In  taud?  ami  la  PatufaL    Trie  0.  hiiiaflX  of  tba  London  fardaaa,  Danoed  la  p.  19M,la  a  Tarr 

App.  iii.     African  Oaks  which  Have  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Q-  oantoa  Poll,  dot  bam  SappL,  l  p.  SI&,  ».  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  MS.,  baa  tba  kana  panlr  oral, 
■nSUr  taotbed,  Abnua,  *nb2.  Adotm  on  ncduiKie*,  notrlj  »»Ularj.  Mitt  hind™  In  th«  cup. 
in*  brancbai  of  tola  aj«tea  an  aaa-nriound,  abuiroaa,  aad  ertrrmali  neilbki.  Tin  Iran  arr 
enilrr,  or  borderad  witb  a  fcw  «=ii.j  uath.  Tba  cop  on?;  op™  a  Hnbt  at  the  aitreantT,  and  ta 
cionli  Imbricated ;  Iho  Dppar  Kaltt  beLi|  Vnaar  Una  baa  otban,  aad  —aawaal  nomrad  at  taa 

App.  iv.     Oais  of  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  not  yet  introduced. 

(J.au-raiWa  Obr.  V07.  dan*  1 'Etna.  Ouotn.,  I.  n.  KS.  1. 1*, 
IS.,  Odr.  TraT.,  Enr  nt  E,  p.  «£..[».  and  IS.,  hTDu  Ham., 
1.  p.  Ut  t  fa  r.  L,  WLIUL,  Ho.  31.  Raei^  CtcL,  Ha.  *0.  j 
Q.  •aMrah  rav.  1  Cbtea  ■  Oalb»,»>.  1  Flrbrr  llcht,  Oer. ; 

andourjiii.lBlB.aDd  IMO-j  the  (rat 

from  Onriw,  and  the  armnjtoaa  ^ 


Hi  HamaL    Learn  a 


':.  t-ntbed,  •onewbat  rinurle^decu! 
an  Frwt  aorUei  ripening  the 
lecondjrar.  (ilyi  twrtlated.  Nut 
alotiaatrd,  naarl*  cylindrical.  (Aat. 
and  WiOd.)  Tbb  oah,  aceordlna  to 
miller,  teMoro  atulni  the  height 


daru  and  broad,  not  aeulelT  pointed.    Fruit  •outarj,  MMb  Ma. 

alle.    Cup  •ligntly  donn. ;  iu  icaler  not  Terr  dlMncL    Acarn  two  or  three  nine,  lonfe*  than  tbt 

eno,  ■nit,  naarlr  etHndrteel.     Ollrler  ofaaerHa  that  th«  plwit,  bnldei  pruducingihe  rulk  01 

The  tree,  aecordku  to  Boac,  bar  been  long  In  theJardln  d«  Plants  at  Pmrti,  where  It  bean  tht 
■Mad  and  multiplied  there  with  equal  nKiUtf.    AecordlDg  10  Iho  aWalajjaae,  tbw 


chap,  cv,  conrufcwx.     que'bcds. 

<hcWi  w»  tritndu 

that  l>  i  litlng  pi 


JlmgaSi 
belongs  to 
pidas  Wen 

Ivlreille.) 

excrescenc 
duced  by 

the  diflfere 
family  of  ii 
nut  galls, 
French,  g- 
galle;   in  C 

in  Italian, , 

afij;   in  H 

pkal;   and  m  reman,  mayer) 

are  by  far  the  most  valuable,  being  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ink, 
m  well  aa  occasionally  for  medicinal  purposes.     These  galls,  which,  when  full 
grown  {fig.  1821.),  are  of  the  size  of  a  boy's  marble,  of 
a  rounded  form,  and  rather  uneren  surface,  are  at- 
tached to  the  slender  stems,  of  the  branches  of  Q.  in- 
fectoria,  and  are  produced  by  the  Dipldlepis,  or,  more     m 
properly,  Cynips  Galls  tinctoris  Olm.  Eac.  Meih., 
vLp.  281.;   Cynips  scriptorum  Kirby  and  Spmce  Inir., 
L  p.  319.     This  insect  {fig.  1822.  d)  is  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  and  may  often  be  found  enclosed  in  the 

galls  sold  in  the  shop*  of  the  druggists,  &c.;   these  fm  gv 

galls  having  been  collected  before  the  insect  had  made  B*  ajjp 

its  escape.    Fig.  1822.  a  is  a  section  of  one  of  these    ™ 
galls.     The  natural  history  of  this  family  of  insects 

itated  in  a  very  few  words,  although  the  phy- 

.  nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in     ' 

n  of  the  juices  of  the  plants  attacked  by  then,  whereby  galls  of  a 
very  great  diversity  of  form  are  produced,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 
female  Cynipidse  are  furnished  with  an  instrument,  or  ovipositor,  of  a  curved 
form,  and,  for  ihe  most  part,  concealed  within  the  abdomen,  the  extremity  only 


oavbe  i 
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being  slightly  exposed.  After  impregnation,  the  em  are  deposited  by 
of  this  boring  instrument,  which  is  exsertile,  within  the  leaves  or  twigs  of 
various  plants ;  shortly  after  which  the  galls  are  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
attacked  part,  the  eggs  being  forced  from  the  place  where  they  were  originally 
deposited,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  newly  formed  gall,  which  is  gene- 
rally of  a  fleshy  nature,  and  serves  as  food  to  the  young  grub  {fig.  1622.  6), 
when  hatched;  the  pupa  state  (fig.  1822.  c)  succeeds,  and  is  passed  either 
within  the  gall,  as  in  the  insect  now  under  consideration,  or  in  the  earth ; 
the  larva  having  previously  to  its  change  eaten  its  way  out ;  soon  after  which, 
the  insect  assumes  its  imago  state.  Hence,  it  will  be  at  once  obvious,  that  a 
gall,  from  which  the  insect  has  escaped,  must  necessarily  contain  less  astringent 
principle  than  one  which  has  its  interior  less  consumed  by  the  insect,  which 
still  remains  enclosed  therein;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  gall 
nuts  known  in  commerce :  those  which  still  contain  the  insect,  and  which  are 
known  in  the  trade  under  the  names  of  black  or  blue  galls  and  green  galls,  and 
termed  yerli  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are  collected;  and 
those  from  which  the  insect  has  escaped,  and  which  are  called  white  galls. 
The  latter  contain  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  astringent  qualities  of  the 
former,  and  are  of  a  pale  brown  or  whitish  colour,  less  compact,  and  not  so 
heavy.  (0&>*  Voy.  dons  F  Empire  Ottoman;  and  Travels  in  Egypt*  vol.  ii.  p.  6 1.) 
Mr.  M'Culloch  states  that  these  galls  "  are  principally  exported  from  Aleppo, 
Tripoli,  Smyrna,  and  Said :  those  brought  from  the  first  come  chiefly  from 
Mosul,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  10  days' journey  from  Aleppo. 
The  real  Mosul  galls  are  unquestionably  the  best  of  any :  but  all  that  are 
gathered  in  the  surrounding  country  are  sold  under  this  name.  Those  from 
Caramania  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  gall  nuts  met  with  in  India  are 
carried  thither  from  Persia  by  Arabian  merchants."  (Com.  Diet.,  p.  595.) 
General  Hardwicke,  however,  states  that  he  discovered  the  tree  upon  which 
they  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adwuanie.  (AskU.  Rep.,  vol.  vi. 
p.  376.)  "  The  price  of  galls,  in  the  London  markets,  varies  from  65*.  to 
85*.  per  cwt.  The  duty  is  5i.  per  cwt."  (APCull.  Com.  Diet,  art.  Gall.)  The 
white  and  blue  galls  are  generally  sold  mixed  together  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, and  are  then  called  galls  in  sorts ;  and  occasionally  fraud  is  attempted 
by  dyeing  the  white  galls  with  a  blue  dye,  but  their  lighter  weight  will  render 
it  easy  to  detect  them  at  once. 

The  chief  use  made  of  these  galls  is  in  the  manufacture  of  common  writing 
ink,  which  is  made  by  adding  an  infusion  of  the  gall  nut  to  sulphate  of  iron  dis- 
solved in  water.  A  very  fine  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  the  speedy  subsidence 
of  which  is  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  Quantity  of  gum  arable.  This 
is  usually  accounted  for  by  the  superior  affinity  e*  the  gallic  acid ;  which,  com- 
bining with  the  iron,  takes  it  from  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  occasions  it  to  fall 
down.  Logwood  is  also  a  useful  ingredient  in  ink,  its  colouring  matter  uniting 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  rendering  it  not  only  of  a  very  dark  colour,  but  less 
liable  to  change  from  the  action  of  acids,  or  the  external  air.  The  application 
of  heat  is  also  necessary;  because  by  its  action  the  galls  are  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  which  is  not  the  case  when  they  are  simply  macerated. 
Gallic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  infusion,  merely  by  sublimation.  The 
solution  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  as  it  elves  a  very  copious 
precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatine.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  in 
815  grains  of  solid  matter  are,  according  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  as  follows :  — 
130  of  tannin,  31  gallic  acid,  12  saline  and  earthy  matter,  and  12  supposed  to 
be  mucilage  and  extractive  matter.  Gall  nuts  are  also  very  extensively  used 
in  dyeing  ,*  and,  being  the  most  powerful  of  vegetable  astringents, a  they  arefre- 

auently  used  with  great  effect  in  medicine,  both  externally  and  internally,  in 
ie  form  of  powders,  infusions,  tinctures,  or  ointments ;  as  in  long  protracted 
and  obstinate  diarrhoeas,  intestinal  haemorrhages,  and  intermittents;   and, 
'when  judiciously  combined  with  tonics  and  aromaticsj  have  been  found  useful. 
Much  caution  is,  however,  required  in  administering  so  powerful  a  medicine ; 
and  the  dose  should  not  exceed  10  grains  or  a  scruple  three  times  a  day.    An 
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infusion,  made  with  S  drachms  of  bruised  galls  to  IS  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
may  be  used  urn  injection ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  small  portion  of  spirits 
of  wine,  forms  a  good  gargle  for  relaxation  of  the  uvula."  (Stephcruon  and 
OiunkUTi  Medical  Botany,   vol.  IT.  pi. 

16S.)  M.  Robiquet  (as  quoted  in  the 
Athenaun  for  April  IS.  1837)  has  been 
Disking  various  experiments  on  the  tan- 
nin and  gallic  acid  contained  in  gall 
nuts.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
sults obtained  by  him  is,  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  difference  of  time  which  it 
takes  to  transform  pure  tannin  into 
gallic  acid,  and  to  produce  it  from  the 
entire  nut.  Eight  months  will  not  com- 
plete the  former  operation,  while  one 
month  is  sufficient  for  the  latter ;  a 
proof  that  the  gall  nut  contains  princi- 
ples, perhaps  gum  or  rather  mucilage, 
which  facilitate  fermentation.   Another 

important  result  is  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  M.  Polonger,  that  gallic 
acid  is  to  be  derived  from  tannin. 

The  Dead  Sea  Apple.     Olivier  informs  us  that  Quercua  infcctoria  also  pro- 
duces another  sort  of 


Mr.  Westwood ;  and 
fig.  1924.  from  the  fi- 
gure given  by  Oliver, 
1. 15.),  of  a  much  larger 


gall  nut,  of  a  spongy 
substance,  very  light, 
of  a  brownish  red 
colour,  covered  with 
a  resinous  coat,  and 
furnished  with  a  cir- 
cular row  of  tuber- 
cles, placed  round 
the  centre.  Olivier 
does  not,  however,  Pi 
appear  to  have  been 
»ware  of  the  identity 
of  these  galls  with  the 
far-famed  apples  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the 
nature  of  which  has 
so  greatly  perplexed 
naturalists,and  which 
are  mentioned,  both 
by  Tacitus  and  Jose- 
ph us,  as  being  beau ti- 

iul  to  the  eye,  but  crumbling  at  the  touch  to  duet  and  bitter  ashes.    By  si 
writers,  the  existence  of  these  vegetable  productions  has  been  entirely  doubted. 


Pococke  supposes  them  to  be  pomegranates  left  for  two  or  three  years  upon 
the  tr  ee;  Hasselquist  pronounced  these  "  Poma  sodomitica,"  as  they  bave 
been  called,  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  SoUnum  Afelongena  (the  egg  plant, or  mad 


apple) ;   Seetzen  considered  them  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  co 
Chateaubriand  the  fruit  of  a  shrub;  and  Captains  Mangles  and  Irbj  have  no 
doubtjhat  they  have  discovered  them  in  the  oskar  plant.     Mr.  Conder,  how- 
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ever,  {Mod.  Two.:  Potato*.)  who  has  collected  the  opinions  of  all  these 
authors,  doubts  the  correctness  of  all  of  them;  observing,  "  If  it  be  anything 
more  than  a  fable,  it  must  have  been  a  production  peculiar  to  that  part  of 
Palestine,  or  it  would  not  have  excited  such  general  attention.  It  is  possible 
that  what  they  (Tacitus  and  Josephus)  describe  may  have  originated,  She  the 
oak  galls  t*  tMs  country,  in  the  work  of  some  insect.*  A,  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
having  received  some  of  these  rar-femed  apples  («  Mala  iosana*9)  from  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  they  had  been  brought  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Curson,  read  an  account  of  them  before  the  Linmean  Society ,  proving 
them  to  be  galls  of  a  species  of  oak  containing  an  insect.  No  description  » 
given  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  the  insect;  but  Mr.  Weatwood,  who  furnished  this 
article,  states  that  it  belongs  to  the  family  Cynipidss,  and  is  infested  para- 
sitically  by  a  species  of  the  fiunfly  /ctaeumoaida?.  Mr.  Lambert,  by  some 
accident,  was  led  into  the  supposition  that  the  Dead  8ea  apples  are  identical 
with  the  gabs  of  commerce  {Linn.  Trtms.,  xvii.  p.  446.) ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  Olivier,  m  speaking  of  this  insect,  and  the 
gall  produced  by  it,  says  that  both  diier  from  those  of  the 
tauzm  oak  (Q.  pyrenaica:  see  fig.  1697.  p.  1842.);  and  that 
the  insect  (Jig.  1825.)  has  a  body  of  brown  and  fawn-colour  mixed,  with  the 
antenna?  blackish.  (7V00*  Eng.  ed.  2.,  p.  44L) 

Q.  JUMni  OUt..  t«£2.,N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  M67.  t  4*  1 2.,  and   v  1o_ 

ourJfe.iaK,  has  tb«  leaves  on  petioles,  obkm^  V  1&26 

tated,  with  mucro*  at  the  point*  of  the  teeth.  The  acorns  are  of  a  round- 
ish oval,  a  little  hollow  at  the  summit  The  scale*  of  the  calyx  ate  placed 
dote  together,  and  scarcely  imbricate.  The  hraochee  are  of  a  reddiah 
tavern,  and  perfectly  glabrous.  This  oak.  which  hears  some  resemblance 
In  it*  leeTe*totho*eofthe  chestnut,  was  discovered  on  Mount  Lebanon  by 
CMivier.  who  sent  home  spechnens  of  it  to  Desftmtalnea.  The  leaves  are 
perfectly  glabrous  on  both  sides,  shining,  and  of  a  lively  green  above* 
and  the  teeth  are  distinctly  marked  by  a  sharp  and  ccnaptcuou*  mucro. 
The  acorns  an  steaHf,  or  on  eery  short  peduncles :  the  not  is  large,  de- 
pressed, rather  hollow  at  the  summit,  and  enveloped  for  more  than 
half  its  length  in  a  can,  the  scales  of  which  are  rather  soldered  together 
aide  by  side,  than  unbricated :  the  centre  of  each  only  is  a  little  pro. 
minent,  like  these  of  the  cone*  of  some  kinds  of  pine  {N.  Dm  Ham.) 
It  does  not  appear  that  living  plants  of  this  specie*  have  ever  been 
brought  to  Europe.    The  figure  in  the  Noumm  Dm  Hamei,  of  which 


ours  is  a  reduced  copy,  was  taken  from  a  dried  specimen  in  the  herbarium  of  Desfimtalnea. 


From  the  appearance  or  the  cup,  this  would  seem  a  very  distinct 

Q.  rifidaWWd.  So.  PL,  4.  a  434.,  N.  Da  Ham..  7.  p.  161.,  Rees*  CycL,  No.  36L|  ?  JTex  aca> 
leata,  Ac.,  Them*.  Cor.,  40.  Leaves  oblong,  undivided,  with  spinous  secraturce*  smooth ;  glaucous 
beneath  i  neartehaped  at  the  base.  Footstalks  bearded  at  tbe  summit  Scale*  of  the  calyx  rigid, 
spreading.  (HW&)    A  native  of  the  coast  of  Caramania,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.     The  " 


pale  brown,  dotted.  The  leaves  ate  oblong,  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  rigid,  with  spiny 
deep  green  and  shining  above :  glaucous  beneath ;  heart  shaped  at  the  base.  Footstalks 
smooth,  butJVrnlsbea  on  each  side  with  a  line  of  brownish  hairs,  which  la  carried  on  up  the' 


at  the  base.    Footstalks  very  short, 


of  the  leaf.  The  acorn  Is  sessile  j  and  tbe  calyx  is  beset  with  rigkl.  woody ,  laiweou^  sorasdmg  scales. 
Q.  aVrtoi  Stev.  in  Mem.  See  Imp.  Nat  Most,  4  p.  70.  M.  a,,  Bfab.  FL  Taur.-CaucTC  p.  408L 
No.  1919.,  3.  p.  (HO.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  downy  beneath,  sinuated ;  lobes  short,  blunt,  eusnenhat 
serrated}  serratures  blunt  Fruit  almost  sessile.  Scalesof  tbe  am  mucronate.  {BkkmmUi  PUnt* 
Cupieo-Cmmauiom,  1  p.  40.  t  38.)  A  native  of  Georgia  and  Imiretia.  Bark  smooth,  not  < 
%—4  lines  long,  somewhat  downy  or  glabrous,  semkyhudrioaL    Leave* 


Petiole*  9-4  lines  long,  somewhat  downy  or  glabrous,  semkyhudricaL 
in.  to  1|  in.  long,  and  from  8  in.  to  Sin.  broad ;  obovate-obloug,  acute)  truncated  at  tbe  base,  i 
what  arrow-*haped ;  glabrous  above  j  densely  covered  with  white  tomentum  beneath ;  sinuated ;  lobes 
short,  somewhat  ovate,  obtuse,  or  rather  acute,  somewhat  serrated ;  serratures  blunt    Male  " 

~        iging  from 


disposed  in  aggregate  catkins,  9—5  springing  from  one  bud;  lateral,  slender,  taterjupted.  Rachls 
thread-like,  pubescent  Perianth  deeply  5—6*deft;  the  divisions  linear,  ciliated.  Stamens  5—10. 
Female  flowers  unknown.  (IMsl,  SL  p.  41.) 

Q.  cattmumfbUa  C  A.  Meyer.  Bark  smooth.  Leaves  on  footstalks,  oblnng-lanceolate;  hi 
beneath j  thickly  serrated :  serratures  somewhat  mucronate.  Cups  sessile,  soHuury,  hemispfi 
Scales  Unear-lanceolate,  thickly  Imbricated  the  contrary  way.  Nut  obsor^cyiinaricaL  A 
native  of  Masanderan.  near  the  town  of  BaHrush.  A  very  distinct  and  beautiful  species.  Bark  of 
the  branches  and  twigs  membranaceous  (never  corky),  yellow,  waited.  Petioles  |  in.  to  I  in.  long, 
slender,  somewhat  glabrous :  flat  above,  convex  beneath.  Smaller  leaves  9}  in,  long,  and  9  to  10  lines 
broad;  larger  ones 4  in.  to 44  in.  long,  and  1$  In.  to  Uln.  broad ;  aUof  themoNcmgJanceolate,  round, 
and  frequently  unequal,  at  the  base,  more  or  less  pointed,  thickly  serrated ;  serratures  blunt,  pointed 
with  small  mucro*  (scarcely  4  a  line  long) ;  shining  above,  rarely  covered  with  stellate  down ;  hairy 
beneath  from  minute  stellate  down,  ash-coloured;  veins  parallel,  prominent,  having  long  hairs  at 
their  axils.  Male  flowers  not  seen.  Cups  lateral  or  terminal,  sessile,  hemispherical,  8  to  10  lines  in 
diameter;  clothed  in  the  inside  with  copious,  soft,  simple  hairs;  externally,  with  numerous, downy, 

of  them  more  or 

■  times  as  long ; 


PUmta  Ca9pko-C**ca$tc*t  L  p.  9. 1 1. ;  and  our  fig.  1827.) 

Q.  mongoMca  Flsch.  A  rare  species,  indigenous  to  the  hanks  of  the  Argun  in  Tartary,  and 
apparently  of  diminutive  growth.  There  have  been  plants  since  1835  in  the  FWtbeck  Nurseriea, 
which  appear  perfectly  hardy.  {Booth,)  We  trust  that  in  1838,  or  even  before,  this  species  will  be 
introduced  Into  England. 


portla'cu.     qve'bcus. 


App.  v.     Himalayan  Oaks  not  yet  introduced. 

11  ii  obwmd  by  Dr.  Rojlr,  Hut  Uh  HinulaTin  oafci  tut  much  Id  iiwiiim,  ud  Uut,  In  ill 
pnbmUHj.  U»  number  nf  kind,  u  prawnl  nunwraud  u  (peclM  will  ncnaflA  uudnro  -Mnt 
mfuetloB."    lln»«lwb«™BMyiMlfr  riBfBwwDon. thrtuwMl  of  iht  Nfl  tat  Jfn 

Q.  t^oMa  Smith  in  Kn'i  CjcL,  No.  Ji,  D.  Dob  In  prod.  FL  Nib.,  p.  56.,  WilUch  Jl  Ai  Bar. 
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t«i.,  raKxirjCc.  lti«8.j  « 


elllpdc-lanceoUte,  quit*  entire,  Tory jharpij  pointed  ;acuteat  thebaee;  Mnetimaa qfcaaft ■ 

"'Ali  ii  m  of  tin  larjeat,  ea  wHl at the  amoHM,  torn  of  oak  In  Nepal,  where  itattaliia  th 

ffanntle  tin.  Tie  wood^  «or^  pal?  like  IbaBoiUiliaat  in  m4our,  and,  mt  |moal^,  eauah  it  ra 


uulrj  aflliul  the  other  ipeclea.     I  n  m 


»ir  employing;  it  In  in  inn  Mate.  A  Itmuw  prejudice 
ipi«  I  em  unable  to  dtann«ulah.  It,"  Dr.  Walneh  aade. 
lich  111  nariie  of  the  mountain)  Iwrdennf  on  tb«  district  of 
aih«L  It  lower,  in  April  and  May,  and  the  fruit  iari—m  Ortofcer."  (Watt)  •>!«•  Inoia 
b  lepaiate  tree  [pn^ldyaeviuentauv],  crowded  3  tojetfier  in  milli  eroupaetone  the  iptfcea.  Ann 
eatable,  but  not'ttj  rood  :  the  lira  and  ilmii  of  I  lun  Albert,  ereo. pointed,  dark  Brown  ;  tbrir  tuns 
IhorLacaly.-     (Saartl  In /Wa  <*£..) 


abort,  scaly.'     [Saiiilln  Avi't  t^ef.) 
g.  sMwfAte  D.  D*o  Prod.  PL  Men-,  p.  «L  Lcam  kkMaW  obionf, 

tose.     n'uO  ilncnst,  blunt     A  tree,  a  utile  of  Nepal. 
a.(T«*V»U.D.  Don,  Lamb-den.  Fin., sua,  and  ourj«f.  1B2&    Th 


ipaeeaaile,ni*ed.   Nun 
.  wbrn  It  "M  aiaconrod 

""  "s.'sss 


*tarujord 

'mucronn.'i.A  D»)""  A  nrilm of tne'wooda of! NepaL  where  it ndkemni 

„,  _. out  bj  I>r.  Wllich.     A  targe  tree.     Lean*  from  9ln.  to  1  ft  Bin.  lont  nod 

fi-o.HA.  to  am.  bend  .ton  the  middle;  Ita  Br,  -..I  — 

ftntt    JbUiSmE    It  from  everj    other    known 

J**5"rW«0«o  LindTir.  W.1L  PL  Al  In.,  t  15a, 

rued,  ilabrout,  rhlnlng;  of  the  tame  colour  on 
bolb  adta;  oult*  entire  ud  atln -ihaped  ai  'he 
base ;  petloled  j    veini  dlaappearina.  In  the  mar. 


mall  (landa.  7LnuU.~MSS.~f  Anstiire 
on  the  there  of  Tenaaaerim  ^  and  beating  fruit 
In  October.  Enuichea  ilender,  cylindrical,  densely 
marked,  with  Innumerable  nalkiaui  dnti  ■  wllrw 
IhiDlnf,  and  tlnbroua. 

towarda  the  point  of  th 


not  tern.     Fruit  ailllari,  lolllalj,  almost 

_ ,  (Watt  «.  Ai.  Mar. ,L  loll] 

Q.  ItmtUbin  Smith  In  Reea's  CtcL,  No.  S3.. 
WilL  PI-  AaBar., t  1(9  and  ourA.  1W1.;  0. 1m. 
bricata  Hmm.  ttSS.,  D.  Do*  Pre&TI.  AVp,  p  SI. 
Leares  elliptic  or  orate,   serrated.  Oat,  jfabroua, 

flaucoui  beneath  ;  the  »rina  continued  to  the  aer' 

depreaeed,   downy;    composed of  ecalee 'funning 
lucjsdy    linhfinUed.  undulated,  concentric  larerr, 

depreued,  •honor  than  the  rup.  (  r.inill.  MS.SM   A 
native  of  lha  mountaina  of  Nepal ;    rlpenln|  iti 


CORYI.A  CF.JR.       QVE'UCVa. 
JI  toward*  tb*  Bdofllit  >nr.    The  MJowJ* 


E.  Smith  In  Setfi  l!j&f*m,  II 


The  imina  In  aiwh«  are  thick, 
cyllndrlc,  and  glaucoua.  Bud! 
terminal,  faaelcleil,  or  Hillary 
•ml  ■olllart  :  orate,  obtu«,  Willi 
nun.  rounded,  lUkxii,  ami 
ulky  acalet.  Loth  rert  hud.  - 
hum,  nf  .  Arm  and  leathery 
tenure,  eometliaet  Ifl.lnug,  and 
u  mudi  u  B  In.  broad ;  auweth 

undonS 

«am  jlaTjgfr.t  a*M   'Broiih 


bj  Dr.  Buchanan  ili>wllton) 
In  lb*  remote  wood!  of  Nepal. 
boring  null.  In  Deccmbtr.lKS. 
O.  mmcHrpiWin  Smith  In 
Rr£*CjcL.™o.ao.,Wall.  PL 
Aa.  Bar.,  t,  17* j  and  our  A. 
1831  (  Caubw  Ham.  1138.,  D. 
Don  Prod.  Fl  Nep.  Lwn 
orat«4blong,  blunt,  .undivided. 


ofNeeal,  flowerrogln  Aprll.and  producing  Hi  fruitln  September.  Thli  tree,  Dr.  Willie  observes, 
"  Inhabit!  the  uiumlc  of  lofty  mounulna.  couMituting.  together  with  the  common  Nepal  rhodo- 
dendron, the  chief  foreete  of  the  country,  and  >(telnlng  a  gigantic  alae.  It  nnium  frequently 
from  80ft.  to  100  It  In  height,  with  a  girt  of  tlw  trunk,  at  6ft.abo.o  the  ground,  of  14 fL  to  lBft. 
I  bare  met  with  Individual!  offer  greater 

The  wood  la  much  eateemed  b?  the  natlvee, 
who  erouioy  II  tor  rarlout  purpoaea  of  build. 
Ing,  a  lid  (Or  making  bedataada.  Theacorna 
an  ai  Mary  and  terminal,  meetly  ioLtaTy, 
though  •ometlmea  gerninale.  oral,  ihloing 
brown,  emoolh.  about  1  In.  long,  tenni- 
natad  by  ■  atari  columnar  iljlo,,— "  — 

E£i**-i!r"- - 


10.000  ft.  to  12,030  ft.  of  deration  : 
round  higher  than  any  of  lh>  plnn.  nL 
■boot  lOjioO  ft.  on  the  mountain  of  Kedar- 
kanta,  the  encampment  waa  formed  In  "  an 
open  glade,  lunoundcd  with  magnificent 
trwrn  of  /bin  (Pice.)  WebbidM,  and 
<rudrcua  aemkupifbllB ;  among  which  Abo. 
dodendron  cam  pan  ulitura  formed  a  large 
"    '     '  dl  lower yevn,  In  Ifis 


draggling  ihrub,  In  full  lower,  em  In  the 

midat  of  the  melting  mow."  (llhuL,  p.  M.)     T>r,  Royle  alio  mention!  thai  the  Inhabitant!  of  the 

mountain!  Hack  the  laava  of  Grtwln,  (7'lmni.  and  fiuarcua.aaa  winter  food  for  cattle  (p.  19 .1;  and 


in  elevation  of  about  11 


App.  vt.     Oaks  of  Japan,  Cochin-China,  and  China,  which  have 
not  yet  been  introduced. 

Q-gUoraTbunb.  Jan.,  ITS.,  WlDd.  Sp,  PL,  4.  p.  VH.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  151.,  haa  the  loarea  ob- 

of  Japan,  with  rugged,  knotty,  ellghtly  jpnadlng  bra 
with  (lunate  Inane,  entire  on  the  margin ,  and  ft 
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■bore,  ami  veil ™Ub  beneath.  The  ftoweri  an  dtapoecd  In  two  or  throe  cottony  luUet  at  the  ter- 
rairtaiMn,  of  the  trrrarerw 

Q.  BMt**trlea  Lour.  Coch.,  1.  p.  57S.,  Willi  flp.  PI, 4.  p.  *S7.,  N.  Du  Bd.  7.  p.  US,  Serf*  ub 
R«-i  CycL,  No,  ID.  Io>b  lanceolate-orate,  pointed.  Incurred,  entire  Cain  lax,  my  abort, 
fnrmwed  concentrically.  (IfW.)    A  In  tree,  ■  natlee  of  the  lofty  knt  of  Cochn^Chlnaj  wtth 

Thtiw™  are  Dblonj-autt,  ami  heme  oupedundni;  the  null  are  iroooeh,  red,  pointed;  and  the  cap* 
■hurt  and  tax,  miked  externally  with  ■CTeral  parallel  circular  furrow!. 

Q  acuta  Thunb.  Jap.,  «S.,  VVI1M.  Sp.  PI,  *  p  4*9.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  IS*.,  Smith  la  Rex1* 
Cycl,  No.  17.,  hu  [he  leaTCa  oblong,  entire,  and  terminating  in  a  (harp  cuspidate  point ;  rounded, 
at  the  bare;  glabroua  abore,  tail  downy  beneath  when  young.     Tbe  branchca  of  thia  oak  are  knotty, 

corcred  with  a  frrruelnoua  down,  when  young,  aa  are  the  apikee  of  Arrwera     A  native  of  Japan. 

Q  KTTila  Thunb.  Jap.,  ITS..  Wllld.  Sp,  Ft,  4.  p.  451.,  ft.  Do  Ham.,  7  p.  155.,  Smith  In  Beet'l 
Cyd,  Nn.  S5.,  haa  the  learn  oblong,  remind,  rdrcty,  and  downy  beneath,  "hen  young,  wilh  purauel 
rcina.  Tbe  trunk  of  thli  oak  It  dirlded  Into  alternate,  and  rather  knotty,  broncho,  which  are  of  a 
greylah  colour,  with  white  apuU.    Found  00  the  mrruraalna  of  Japan. 

dfteda  Thunb.  Jan.,  Ill,  Banka  lc,  Kerens',  t.  17.,  Wuld/Sp.  PL,4-p.*r7.,  N.  Du  Hon.,  7. 
p.  159,  Keet'i  gd,  St.*.!.;  Kai  no  Kl,  A—n/  .*■«■,    p  SIS  ;  hai  the  leave!  oboratc.  |AH. 

the  calyx,  which  ii  ■hallow,  ta  marked  with  ctawenttie  llnet.  Kannpfcr  calla  tiiu  oak  an  "Ileal  with 
■hort  thick  ocortu,  o(  which  there  ate  two  kind*."  Thunbere  fcUDd  it  near  Napaekl,  In  Japan.  He 
deacribei  It  ai  •  very  rare*  tree,  wtth  iproaillruj  brinctio.,  aumewhal  reecniblrna:  the  ilex,  «■  rorr.  tree  ; 
but  with  •cry  lane,  lJroad,  pointed  Icana,  amooth  above,  and  vory  rtaucoui  or  mealy,  and  feather, 
nerved  beneath.     Smith  •uppoan  It  to  be  the  aame  ai  hla  fi.annulkta,  ft  J^uBowDon.  (See  p.  UBS.) 

Q.  CMHfUU  Thunb,  Jap.,  I7&,  Willi  So.  PI,  a.  *»,  K-  Du  Ham,  7.  p.  159.,  Smrth  hi  Real 
CycL,  No.  ft.;  Sul,  rulro  S.I  no  Kl,  JimrnfJ.  Mm**.,%\L  La.,  orate,  pointed,  mratad,  trnoota. 
Calyl  prickly.  (7*ira4)  Krampter  calli  thli  -  rtfut  folio  ftiainl,"  a  beeeh,  or  beech-like  oak  with 
ibe  leaver  ofan  rah  :  but  Tbunberg  detcribea  it  u  only  dittoing  from  a  cocrtfen  in  In  leave, beauj 
cuaindale,  and  their  teeth  not  rein?-  The  leaver,  are  inull,  and  Terr  glabroui ;  and  taw  •norm, 
which  an  aa  large  ai  a  common  walnut,  hare  hrtatl  j  cupa.     A  natir  e  of  Japan. 

Q.  deaidla  Tnnnn.  Jap,  177.,  WilkL  9p.  PI.,  i.  p.  4S9.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  180.,  Bee.'!  Crel, 
No.  rE.  j   Ki*u,  Krmvf.  ^■Kea.,81&    Learai  oeate-ohlong, obtuae,  deenrf  toothed  ;  don)  beneath. 

a  no.)  A  tree,  with  thick,  erect,  furrowed,  knotlj  brnnchea;  cottiai)  at  the  aommH  or  the  tree. 
hanwa  are  produced  in  lulu  at  the  eitreralti  of  the  uranchea,  on  rerr  abort  pctiolea:  IBrj  an 
•oft  to  tha  touch,  eeri  lax  and  pHable,  Telvetj  on  the  upper  •urfarc,  and  corered  with  a  Terj  while 
rattooroown  benealh.     Kampfcr  calla  thia  true  the  whttollex,  and  nil  that  the  wood  it  ahu 

Tneoaluof  Cbina  hare  been  euuinerated,  dhr  h  thej  are  known.  In  p.  177.    Th»  fartotrhf  hare 


oner  eouanote,  lonrerthan  the  ilobote  nut  A  tre*,lnatire  of  mnuntrdrmitrjacetiu  China;  rWer- 
Ine  In  April,  and  npenine  ill  fruit  the  following  rear.  II  hat  exactly  the  habit  and  learei  M 
CaaUnea  reaca,  and  ii  probably  the  C  chinentii  oTdbrenaeJ,  with  1-aeeded  fruit.  C  reeca  la  a  rery 
common  tree  In  Ike  north  of  Chii  1— iaeeded.andrerTlike  thaaeof  Europe;  and 

the  fhiuctti  J(,..(  that  thtre  la  ntiy  oibtr  i.|iMin«. 

0-  oooeara  Bunge  Hem.  Acad.  Sclen.  Peterah.,  t.  p.  ISfi  Leare.  obovate,  nearly  Halle,  Ihlcklr 
ainuatedi  lobm  round,  quite  entire,  corered  with  rough  dote  abore ;  ronKDloae  beneath,  aa  an  th 
none  bnnchea.    Fruit  U  "   ■ 

ailky;  Inneronaelongatt 

onDtnenmorinUllulin  ptn-Schan,  rrry  limllar  lo  1 
of  rtainienn  be  determined  reapacting  it,  from  tha  In 

App.  v!i.     Oaks  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  Isles,  not  yet 
introduced. 


Hume  FL  Jjr.,  t.!.  and  I,  1 


{ 


1834 

.     Catkillt  mlitary.     A  Iter,  atlaining  the  height  of  80  ft.  and  upw 
nut  unftequent  In  the  wooda  of  Weatatn  Java,  in  low  ground!,  a 
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bamki  of  riven.    II  li  near]*  allied  to  Q.  molficca  Bump/I,    The  wood,  although  more  "broui  end 
Ion  compact  than  thai  of  the  common  oak  of  Europe.  1  flt  far  building,  more  particularly  when 


O.IIBWI  Blume  Fl  Jot,,  t  1.;  and  our  te.  IKK    The  froaty  Oak     Learn  or 


ovate.     A  beautiful  true'  from  SO  ft.  to  HO  ft.  high,  with 'a  thick  bark.     A  variety  orthilapec 
the  leareo  oval-oblong,  and  acute  at  each  end  ;  and  the  midrib  and  hnnchltta  doivny.     C 


Q.  owfUiMte  Blume  Fl  Jar.  L7. .  and  our  Jig.  1S.1S.  Thf-  narrow-towerf  Oak.  Leans  oblong, 
lanceolate;  acute  at  each  endi  ahlnlDg  above,  g laucoua  beneath,  Catkim  axillary,  terminal, 
elongated.     Cup  natliih,  rough  with  imaU  Kalea.     Null  roundlah.ovale.      A  large  Ipreadina  tree. 


e  ipeclea,  which  would  probably  prove  hard*  la  the  t 


Q.  pdllida  Blume  Fl.  Jit., 

MSI.  "and  li*.  The'  pale 
Oak.  Leatoa  oval-oblong, 
very  much  pointed;  acute 
at  the  bear,  quite  entire ; 
glabroiu ;  pile  coloured  be- 
neath.     Catkin!  terminal, 

Branched!    faitlgiate  j    the 
female  onea  limple,  A  tree,  , 
from  50  ft  to  60  ft    high  ;  I 


ofGede!  {Sline.) 

Q.eYisaMBIumeFI.Jav., 
L  la  :  and  our  Jig.  1839. 
The  elegant  Oak,  f«ore« 
ebovate,    or    ovaloblong, 

ed"lnt  Jthepeliole.  iiabroua. 
Fruit  In  long  ipikea.  A 
magnificent  tree,  with  a 
thick  trunk,  ficmicntlv  iu 
talnlng  the  height  of  GO  ft. 
A  native  of  the  woodt  of 


bT/rfoceJiMrto  Blume  Fl.  Jar.,  Lft  ;  and  our.flg.  18tft    The  pUeenu-nmeed  Oak.     Leavea  ovate - 

covered  with  mull  tubercle!.  Nut*  roundllh,  depreaaed.  A  tree,  about  40  ft  high,  round  on  (he 
volcanic  mountain  of  Gedf,  ot  an  eleration  of  6000  ft.  The  wood  ii  rarely  uied,  aluWili  very  hard, 
•  nd  capable  of  taking  a  flu  r-otleh,  [itfawr.)     Thia  aniclea  would  probably  bear  the  climate  of 

GK  2 
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Q.  llikWh  Blunt  FL  J»t.,  l  g.  i  and  Oca  ft.  IMS,  The  naMlMUMaM  Oak.  Lea.ro  el  Iip>k- 
cbkng,  UudUj  acuminates  obtuwu  tha  bw;  irrj  glabrmu,  Fruit  indeuee  oial  dc  rnundleb 
apikro,  A  beautiful  tree,  from  £5  ft  to  30  ft.  high,  with  lorn  from  tin.  lo  7  in.  long,  and  fro" 
l|Ln.  to  3  In.  bread.  It  li  found  upon  the  lOlcanle  mountain  of  Ged*.  M  >r»  ai  on  line  lurroundlng 
It,  atekvabom  of  WOO  (tot  5000  ft.  It  la  aomewhat  allied  to  Q.  aquamiu  SaaM  ;  which,  MMW, 
hH  the  ipikea  much  more  (Jointed.  (sVhw.)  Tlili  appear!  alio  admirable  [pert  ro  tor  introdurflm. 
_J*?"5j«  XwtFl  Jne.  tl3,  HnandourJIg..  (Gil.   1M4     The  ribbeJcaparol  Oak.     I—™ 

bl  circular  rlbe.  A  tree,  7o'ft  high,  (Bund 'in  nnnlllinu  placet.  It  U  caailj  dliUng'uiihed  fttaa 
all  the  othenbj  the  lingular  form  of  iu  cup, 

Q.  roruuMIa  Blume  FL  Jai.,  L    11.  ,  and  our  JV  IBM      The  ratiadJrmHtit  Oak.     Laeiea  ob- 

■plaea.  <'uui  hem'iapherlca],  tcalj  at  the  margin,  but  without  teeth  at  the  baae  Nun  piano-cooTn 
on  their  upper  part,  rounded  beneath.  A  tree,  Tuft  high,  with  compact  beaTrwood  it  iiJbund 
un  high  mountain!,  and  Bowen  In  Auguat.  (BJmmc.) 

Q.  ptoryedrpa  Blume  FL   Jar.,  t  IS.  ;  and  our  j(t.  IMS.    The  broad-fruited  Oak.     Lean*  onl- 

obJong,  acute  j  lomewhat  wedge-ahaped  at  thebaae-,  glaliroui;  I  h  in  log  above,  gUuwua  beneath.  Fruit 

■     padlucwd.  En  ahort  inlbLea.     Cut*  lurruunded  beneath  by  hollow  ringa.     Null  round,  depreaapi      A 

it  naaJuieVatoi  Blume  FL  Jar.,  I.  UL|  and  our  Jig.  |HS.    The  Daphne- lite  Oak.     Leant  obltaig- 

alcndev  calklna,  alrncat  aolitarf     Caa*  lurroundcd  by  concentric  ran  of  tubercle*.     Null  orate, 

Q.  wewrlaa  W.  Jack-'llaok.  Coop.  Bat  Mag.  1  n.  S5S.  ;  Punning  Funning  Bunkan,  Vain. 
Ldvta  bread  lanceolate,  quit*  entire  i  glaWmu.   Male  iplkat  puueted.    Fruit  apiicd..  Nut  irnblE- 


CORYLa'cEK.        fiUE'RCUS. 


cate,  drprfaaed.     Cup  tii~~.-. —  ~  —.p-  „_*,   -,„,  „.,,..,,,...  ^,_,  _  .,-..-„  ^  —. 

Brinchn  •moolti.  LeaiM  alienate,  ihMt-petioled,  acuminate,  altcnuatod  lo  the  petiole;  iici- 
well  marked,  and  nddlah  beneath,  61n.  loB.  In.  lonjr.  stlpuln  imall,  Unw.  MaleinlaHnniaerc-i 
panicled,  termLnal  j  nod.  from  the  axlh  of  III*  upperTeaMi.  which  me  crowded  roimd  In*  thickeni 
extremity  of  the  brunch,  (lender,  hoary;  ftowen  Halle,  aggregated.  Ftull  ffakefi  jit  flnrt  terra 
nil,  becoming  afterward!  laleral  bj  thuhootlng  up  of  the  branch  :  Doneo  nunieroui,denae,  acull 
Main  :  eel™  6-p.ited,  aermenta  acute  ;  itameni  15-20.  The  centre  of  the  (lower  )■  occupied  I 
a  denaelj  TLuoua  dak.    Female :  cal  jx  niftrte,  turbinate,  mabUkate ;  orary  SJ  ceded  j  each  0*91  CO 


tainineS  mulj^ attached  by  a  thread  to  IU  aumrnlt.     Aeon ...  ...r ,  -.. 

with  angular  Imbricated  tnbeivlea,  which  «  lane  toward  tbeW.  and  become-  net 
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Iheerlga.     Ttiia  H  a  vtn  iplendid  ■perlM,  frran  the  (mat  alie  of  ita  racemea  and  acoma.      Pinning 
Punning  ia  the  generic  appellation  of  Uk  oik  In  Malay:   In  tbe  ffauwg  *1B  it  it  aU 

a«MaJUtraBkuMFI.JtarM  t  17.i«iO"Jfc  1M7.  Tne  Iwln-toiml  Oak.  Leave,  obkmg- 
laawanlate,  ihup  at  bath  cnda,  lenMr  Krrated,  glabrou.  j  g Uucom  beneath.  Fenia]*  padimitta 
leneralrr  4.  Dowered.    A  mlddle-elaed  tree,  a  native  of  the  loftj  mountaina  of  Salak  and  Kaadang. 


generally  S-gowered.     A  lnlddle-aiaed  tree,  ■  : 
TOc  wood  it  »ery  compact,  mud  excellent  ftr  t 


building  I* 


.    Leave*  oval-ouloBg, 


prcaaed  and  brmiapriericaL     Ahandeoine  UK,  lOOrt.  high,  found  on  Mount  dote.  (SHOW.) 

Q.  maWi  W.  Jack.  Hoot  Com  p.  Bo  L  Mag.,  1.  p.  !SK  Leavea  elliptic-oblong,  lone  and  alender 
attbepoint,  quite  entire,  glabroua.  Fruit  ip  Iked.  Cup  ■unewbat  hcmUphoricJ,  wilE  a  iprrading 
limb.  A  tree,  with  rough  bark,  ■  native  of  Sumatra.  Leavea  alternate,  petiolale.  terminated  bj  a 
long  ■lender  acumen ;  coilaceom,  pale  beneath  ;  8  in.  to  9  ia  long  Frultun  lateral  ranenna.  Acorna 
rounded  and  lattnitd  at  top ;  umtiltcate  In  the  centre,  and  raucroeate  witb  tbe  three  penMeM 
■ylae  (  rather  perpendicular  at  toe  aidea,  half-embraced  br  tbe  calja,  which  la  eupjhaped.  marked 
on  tbe  outer  nictate  with  amall  acute  acalv  pointt,  roncenu-lcally  arranged,  and  wboae  margin  exnanda 
nto  a  rpnading,  nearly  entire,  wared  limb.    The  ovary  il  three-celled,  each  cell   containing  two 


eThM&nbloni;,  acuminate :  acute  at  the  baae  i 
glabroua  j  ihiniui  above,  guueout  beneath.  Cat- 
kini  aunoot  terminal.     Cupa  not  much  hollowed. 


Rumph.   Aran,,  3,  p.  U 

Smith  In  Rera'i  Cvdo., » _  .. 

Leavea  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire,  acute  at  each  I 

end,  tmnoln.    Nut   roundiah,  furrowed.  {SmMIL)  I 

tree,  the  wood  of  which  la  hard  and  heavy  ;  I 
laatuag  Vang  under  water.  Learra6ln.  oiSin.long,  I 
and  3  in.  Broad,  on  ihort  nalki,  with  8  or  JO  lire.  1 
guler  lateral  veitu.  Acoma  inert  and  roundiah,  I 
furrowed  in  their  upper  part;  tbe  cup  abort, 
warty.     By  Rumphiua'a  account,  there  aeen  to 

the  chapter  above  cited  ;  but  he  doea  not  give 
ua  lufllcient  marka  to  define  them  rpedflcaily." 
[Mil  In  Rca;  Q/cl) 

Q. /.rtVaaia  Blume  P k  Jar.,  1,18.;  and  our  jj*.  1850.  T*etc^ihac*d<wawedOnk.    fenvee  oblong- 
iMceolate,  aharp  at  both  endi,  iharply  lerralecT  towarda  the  ar*>,  atebroua.    Cupa  top-ahaped.    A 


g'oryla'ces.      OUE'HCUS. 


rt.  blfh:  f<*i«U  on 
iiiiiIHn  of  sumfc.  H 
■lj  allied  to  «..l.noi 


.   The  pariUel-veinen 


f  ilabrt 

_K 
lis 

'    talnln 


u  the  lip  bj  a  bug 

tlD|  the  bUS.t'oTkl'ft. 
J  upwarda,  A  native  of 
>  wal  or  Jm,  In  woodi. 

e'.e.itiom  o7s«D0  ft  to 


App.  viii.     Mexican  Oaks  not  yet  introduced. 


0.  »o£y/«aii  Husah.  at  Hoop.  PI.  Squin.,  t  75.,  ud  our  jfc.  IBM,  Mich*.  N.  Ads.  Sil.,  L 
p.  Tea ;  Roble  de  Duela,  jam.  Learea  on  loot  Ibotetalka,  oTal  lanceolate ;  acuta  M  earth  end, 
remntalr  tooth ed  with  brinlr  teeth,  quite  atabroua.  Fntll  almort  eolitarr,  leaaUe.  (frtawi.  «  In) 
A  1*11  tree,  (labroui  In  ereij  pert,  eicept  the  cup  Bmncbea  alternate ;  jounger  onea  colored  with 
round  tubeiclM.  Loth  crowded  lowndi  the  Una  ca"  the  brinchee,  3  in.  to  4  In.  Ian*,  aomewhat 
leathery.  Petiole*  lln.  or  1)  In.  lcrig)  a  little  thickened  towirdi  the  but,  Binder.  Female 
■owen  ailllarr,  almcat  loUlerr  ud  eaaalle.  Cup  robln-Bhapcl,  clceelj  imbricated.  Scale.  Of  al, 
metnbrariaoeoiu;  cohered  on  the  outilde  with  a  peculiar  down,  acaiioua  on  their  margina,  and 
blunt  at  their  apex.  Nut  oiate.  obtuae,  terminated  by  the  petiirtenl  itile.  Vcrj  common  in  the 
rofttta  Mar  Xalapa,  In  New  Spain,  at  in  deration  of  about  40CO  ft.  (677  tolas].  From  the  wood, 
which  much  naenMra  that  of  Q.  fiobur.  the  Spaniard*  have  glren  It  the  name  of  flonfr  dt  Durla, 
that  la,  the  Timber  Oak ;  a  name  which  Indicatce  that  thli  oak  la  applied  to  the  aarae  u»  ai 


I.  Rhbur'  Till  ia  a  •"."liable'  tree,  at 

he  inhabitants  ouaht  to  tike  more  pain*  to  increaae  IL  I 
•  ith  a  trunk  S  ft.  in  diameter.  It  bean  abundance  of  act 
e,  might,  with  proper  ore  [  packed  to  moist  Sphagnum!,  be 


Q-  ftakectctru  Humh.  et  Bonn,  PI.  jEauln.,  L  78..  and  auifif  l^3-'  Micba.  N.  Amcr,  SiL, 
p.  111.    Leareion  abort  rbotetatte,  wedec-ahaped,  chorale;  entire  at  the  baae;  •llghtlr  repanil  arm 

6x4 
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toothed  toward)  the  top  ;  gl.ucoua,  and qultegiabraiia.  FrnUnt 

atnlgnt  lit*,  quit*  cUbrnu  i  tmh  cnochc*  angular.    Lati.  __.  ..  .  ._.  .__„.  .._. 

Petiole*  about  i  in.  loot,  thkkiih.      Male  lowcn  beneath  the  teraale.  In  aggregate  a> 

Female  mono-  axillary.    Flowen  KHilt     Mile  lower:  calyx  betUhaped,  hairy  c 

limb  unequally  dentate ;  Munni  5  to  B.  ;  anther,  i-edtad,  erect,  opening  longitudinally.  t<~. 
flown :  ovary  globote,  mull  ;  ttjle  ]  ,  *ery  ihort  i  itlgrui  3,  ipwding,  thlekiah.  A  native  of 
the  warn  hiu  of  Mexico,  between  t*  Vantn  de  ta  Moyonera  and  La  Venta  de  AcafBlaocIa  j 
when  II  form*  tbreaU,  at  an  deration  or  above  BSD  ft  (3B7  tolae*)  abort;  the  1ml  of  the  ana. 
The  wood  la  of  treat   raluc  to  the  Inhabitant!,  from  Ita  lupplyi-jg  the  frealnt  part  of  the  chan-oel 

ft  aiawaiM  Hunhet  Bonn.    PI.  .tjniln.,  t.  1&.  and  our  J%.  185*.,  Mlchx.  N  Ataer.  Sri.,  1.  p.  Ill 
Leerei  oblong;  brunt  at  each  end,  unequal  at  the  bale,  waij  at  the  mar|l",  aery  retty  beneath. 

mote  ((Ken*. tlMmS  A  pattnof 
New  Kpaiu,  near  Ario,   at  an  tie- 

Aliiftytrn,  with  a  trunk  fnmSIt 

to  4  ft.  in  diameter,  wared  win 
a  .cry  thick  deeply  cracked  bar*. 
Branch**  covered  with  tubercle*; 
younger  one*  leafy,  dow»j.  Leare* 
from  a  in.  to  fi  in.  long,  leathery, 
slabromand.hlTilni-.botf  Petiole* 
|ln.  long.     Cup 


the  flaueoui  colour  of  the  acalee  of 

being  imbricated  thecontrary  m .  ■ 
that  It  to  (IT,  the  point  of  each 
acale  It  turned  toward!  the  peduncle. 
Thli  and  0.  lanceolate  ire  the  only 
Mexican  tpectea  thit  ire  known  to 
ha.e  all  the  nla  In  the  nip  of 


to  the  podmKle,     Acconilng  to  Hicham,  thli  ipeeic*  It  eery  till,  with  ■ 
and  la  found  In  the  derated  and  drjnarU  of  New  Spain,  near  Ario.  wher 

0.  auiftirdhi  Humu.«  Bonn.  PLa!quln.,  177.. 
and  aitfigi.  1855.  and  185a,  Mlchx.  N.  Amer. 
fyl.,  1.  p.  111.  Leavca  onl-oblong,  aomewbat 
flddte-fhaped  ;  acute  at  the  pom!    unequill} 

margin, downy  beneath.  Frolt  racemoae.  (W 


alternate,  glabrou! ; 


^qJ^^^^^F  long        glabioui     alri 

r   ^^T  '  Id-  font.    Scaler  or 

^  is"    KMSSES 

Nut  orate,  halfcorered  by  the  cup.  Thli  oa 
cloaeljr  allied  to  Q.  obtuaita,  but  dlflen  In  • 
In  the  form  of  the  leare*.  and  the  dlipoali 


,eredwith 
"    ~3m£* 


!t  Bonn.  PL  £quiIL,  L  79.,  and  our  fif.  1857.  .  Mlchx.  N.  Am.  Sjl„  1.  p.  I0S. 

— ,  ...  abort  footltalia  :  down;  beneath,  glibrmi.  .bene  ;  illgbUr  repand ;  recurred 

margin.    Fruit  ncemoee.  (Anna.  «  Bcmp.)  A  ahmh.gft  high,  branched  from  the  verT  bate. 

Stipule*  linear  avl-ihaped,  peniitent,  downy.      Male  flower*  mfetlar,  In  aggregate  Hillary  catkin*, 
Female  flowenauperior,  axillary,  and  aeatlle     Hale  dower:  calyx  campanuiale.  limb  unequally  den- 


•1  del  Monte  and 


the  aped**  of  oak  In  Melton,  forming 
td  wilh  tboae  of  another.     The  young  aho 


long  ai  the  calyx,  erect.      A  nallyc  of  New  Spain,  In  moiit  ah 
1  Bforan,al  an  eWatlon  of  abore  TTOO  (V  11S1  lolaa.).     Ilia 


with  the  description 


Ig  Ihootx  of  a  repinu*  agree 
or  0.  tnicrophflla  giren  by  Nee*  in  tbe  Anla  at  hi  One.  Naf.,  ill.  p.  SM  ■ 
not  aeen  Neei'a  plant,  and,  therefore,  could  not  determine  whether  they  were  th.  __^ 

g.  Mrwaa  Humh.  et  Bono.  PI  .Equin.,  L  80..  and  our  Jig.  ]&»,  Mtchx,  N,  Amer.  BjL,  t.  p.  la 
Le.ie.  oral-lanceolate,  rharply  acuminated,  quite  (labroua :  mi  area  little  3-poliited  at  the  tl| . 
Fruit   axillary,  almoat  awlfclflaral  «  *-V) ,  AJtaH  "ce.witl.  the  lint.lt   ofMnu  nCoUla, 


Lent*  i  in.  to  31a.  kmg,  laethery.  Pedolai  about  4  in.  in  length.  Female 
lowen  axillary,  almort  acaille,  and  miliary.  Scalaa  of  1  he  cup  orate,  obtue,  tnaataanaceatia, 
coTered  extetnalli  wUb  a  pacuhar  d«wn,  like  powoar.    A  natireoTthe  wood*  In  the  lonpente  parta 


CORYLA  CEK.       QUE'RCUB. 


of  New  Stain,  near  Moran.  It  war  mil;  found  by  Humboldt  on  Iho  mountain  Can  do  lai  Nilulu, 
ataneler»llonof»a00rt.(SDOtol»n).  Itia  on  thia  mountain  that  the  lUffim  (obaidlani)  ere  munif.  In 
ireatquantltlea,  of  which  the  Knlcin  Indian)  mike  tho  headiof  their  anowi ;  and  therm  Mid, 
.uo,  tomakeraaonandlmlveioChem.  The  wood  li  wrr  hud.  and  much  wml be theneilaiia. 

%KeVrd>yla  Humh.  H  Boon.  PI  ffoutn.,  L  6S-,  mnd  our/fr  MM.,  Mlehx.  N.  Amer.  SrL  L 
9.  Lain  wadn»ihaped.oblonf:obtu>e at  thebaic;  mucronate  and  dentate  toward!  the  eb, 
white  with  down  beneath.  Fruit  wiilr,  (Hww*.  a  Simp.)  A  loltj  tree,  with  thick  nifwed  bmk, 
and  rerj  bud  wood.  Learet  crowded,  en  ihort  IboUUlki  j  11  In,  loaf,  ttjldlr  coriaceoui ;  ftabnui 
abort.  Female  acwenaenerillr  twin,  upon  wry  ihon  ftWalki,  In  theailiaof  the  loirca.  Cuni 
(lobae,  eknt*  Imbricated.  Scabs  nmbnn»oni,  roundlah-oril,  obtuie;  coated  citemallj  with 
powdeiT  down  ;  Karloui  and  naked  on  the  margin.  Nut  o.ate,  twice  M  lonf  u  the  cup.  A  natlre 
of  the  temperate  ™ioni  of  New  Spain,  near  VlluUpando,  In  dry  and  arid  placet,  at  in  deration  of 
8600  ft  (14*0  toilet).     Thiiiioneofthemolt-eluebleipeclnofoak.  furnlahcd  by  ttew  Spain.     II 


lalnaafreaiheUjht;  lu  wood  w  »erj  compact,  and  capable  of  latin*;  a  due  poilih  -,  and  It  baa 
nothcr  property,  ai  rare  ai  Taluable,  ill.  thai  or  hirdnnln*  when  eipcwsd  to  moumire,  or  entirely 
lunned  In  water,  and  nerer  decaying  in  inch  a  altnarlon.    For  thll  RUB,  It  il  pnnnal  for  lubtir. 


W 


I  Bono.   PI.  SquiiL,  1.  m.,  and  our  JLj.  1S61  ,  Hinhx.  N.  Amor.  SyV,  I. 

rligliUj  ttlpiute.  A  liw,  fraw  lift  to  SO  ft.  hlHh.  Younger  tranche* 
.  Learn  about  Sin.  lonf;  white  beneath  with  Mellate  down,  rnueoui  abora.  ahlnina, 
n  i  younjer  oaea  lanceolate,  downy  on  both  lldn,  quite  entire.  Male  Sowen  Inferior,  fa 
y  aiorrejiue  oUiliu;  female  aaarly  HHile,  In  theaiili  of  the  learea,  ahnat  eolMary.  M*li 
:  one  enocare  nnindlah  Kale,  Imu-ad  of  a  cal  ji  ;  iumer*  CMiMantly  7,  roty  tbact  Cup 
■  oral,  obtoac.  Oat,  inemliranaceom ;  ooeend  externally  with  a  pnwdtr-Hka 
terminated   by  the  peamiumt  rtjle.     Verj  common  is  Mexico.     The  wood  la 

,_ __  __rooi  nuruHnpact;  hwr  in«  ■man:  *-"|M  -*^*"  — nHrt  nharwl    The  young 

learn  hare  all  the  character  of  fl.  mk-roph«lla.  (Sea.) 

Q.  crdaMaer  nyulir^i  Huron,  et  Bono.  Ft  SauM.    t.  Si.,  and  our ftf.  1869.,  dlOkra  from  U.  cria- 
ilt**,  In  the  learn  beios  ntrrtowod,  and  more  dJminuhed  toward!  the  point    Found,  alone  with 
ti.  criaiipea,  near  Ario,  in  (he  Interior  of  VaUadolld. 
Q.  crdankvi  Humh.  et  Bonp.  PL  AJquin.,  t  RS,  and  our  Jig.  186%,   KVehi.  N.  Amer.  SjL,  L 


tobies.  .n«ped.    Seal 


J 
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Muh  at  the  baae,  quite  entire  i  downy  beneath,    Fruit 

, _ ..,..,     ..  ..ee,  fromififl.toMft.  high.    Branch™ mind, covered 

witb  minute  tuberclee;  younger  onea  eoniewbat  hairy.    Learea  about  2  In.  long,  leathery j  ■MHH 
mbo.e  |  eorcred  with  pel*  down  beneath.    Pet  lolea  about  1  linn  long.    Female  Bowen  in  the  aiila 

Scale!  oral,  carered  external!  j  with  ■  powdery  down,  acute.    Knf  nratr'trmiln  atari  hrthfrlnntirTfiT 

«-  craatipee,  from  thetitremc  thlcineeiand  inarmeM  of  the  mUu  of  the  aconir.    In  learei  tcr- 

Q.  iMcalita  Humb.  et  Boon,  PI  JEouio.,  t  81.,  ud  our  fig.  lSfli,  Wchx.  N.  Amer.  SiL.  L 
d  107.  law  linceouue,  aulte  entire,  wa?7  ;  the  aiila  of  the  (etna  bearded  beneath ;  thining  nbnie. 

IH.mb.  a  Btmp.)  A  tree,  from  SU  ft.  la  «ft  bleb. 
branch  el  .lternalc,  co.ered  with  mall  tubercle!, 
frlabrrw;  younrer  onet,  end  the  petiolea,  clothed 
with  itellate down.  Leueee  Sin,  Id  3 In.  hag.  ud 
111),  broad;  •hLnliigin  both  lids,  leathery.  Petlotee 
■bout  (In.  lout,  female  gowen  axillary,  nearly 
anarile,  end  eolitary.  The  cup  I"  In  the  ahape  of  a 
goblet,  wlthlheerakitumedtheconlrary.ay  ;  oral, 
glubrmia,  and  eonreit  on  the  outride.  Nut  OTatc, 
perau  region,  of  New  Spain,  between  aforan  ud 

eleration  of  MOO  ft.  CM  tolaea].  The  wood  'ta  eery 
bud,  and  will  lait  a  long  time  when  ilrlrm  into  the 


the  aoMeUhaned  cup"  of  lit  ncorna,  the  acalei  of 

which  all  point  until  the  tree,  Imtead  of  from  II  j 
and  the  property  which  It  pnieiMd  by  IB  wood  of 
muting  decay  in  water. 

Q.  KttndilKI  Humb.  et  Hoop.  PI.  Xquln.,  L  86., 
and  our  A.  IMS.,  Ulelm.  R  Amer.  8.1.  L  n  110. 
Learn  obural  j  enaarfinau  at  the  but;  aligfallT 
toothed  toward!  the  tip,  rugged  ;  rrliculatelj  reined 
and  minutely  downy  beneath.  Fmlt  ictalte,  on  a 
pedunculated  raceme.  iH.mb.cl  Jba*).]  A  ret* lofty 
tree ;  younger  branchea  downy.    Leaeea  $  in.  long,  a 


it  the  length  of  the  I 


pur,  lanceolate,  entemalijdo 


orate,  twice  ai  long  aa  the  cup ;  terminated  by  the  pee- 
In  New  Spain,  between  Guanajuato  and  Santa  Rom, 
of  about  fifuO  ft  (liMtoUc.^.    It  attain!  a  great  hebjht. 


about  8700  ft  (USO  ""Mi).   I 

~'Q~d<ri*>piif'to  HTmbTet  DoiTp  PL  »^uln.,  1.B7.,  and  our  fig.   186*.,  Htch! 
p.  105.     l^area  oblong ;  obtuee  at  the  baae  \  3— & pointed  at  the  ape*  ;  yelh>*" ' 


derydntrn.    Learei  alternate,  on  long  ftnutaiki,  Sin.  long,  agenabranacecaui ;  shining 


phflla,  u  wall  at  the  preceding  < 


cobtla'ce*.     que'rcus.  1 9+5 

fine  yellow  tomontum  beneath.  Vale  calklnr.  aggregate,  altuated  beneath  the 
(ale  Bower:  calyx  S-toothed,  ttamnna  K,  antheri  create,  pollen  yellow.  Fe- 
uile.on  the  apex  of  a  peduncle  about  1  in.lnng.  Female  Bower  :  oearr  rrloboee ; 
,  thick     Anelireof  Hew  Spain,  between  Motan  and  Pachure.     Q.  ehrrio. 


ISM 
atlon  or  8400  ft 
_, nuit  oT  the  noti 

.]  gulden  i 

-  , arTtJ  wblv 

•crlbed  rarecVea  of 

h  remarkable  for  I 


chuei,  M  an  elerallon  ofBdOOft  (1400  tnliea).  It  !•  re- 
markable, on  account  of  the  pcaltlonoflu  female  flower., 
which  are  plated  under  the  male  flowere;  and  alao  foj  the 
beautiful  golden  colour  of  the  under  auraice  of  the  learee  j 

"-*—- Ilea  diatinauiihei  It" 

of  oak.     Mioh.u.  n. 


.      .foliage. 

Q,  fttckillM  Huron,  el  Bonn.  PI.  Squln.,  LBS.,  at 
™r  fit    186H,  Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  SjL,  1.  p.  lia    Lee* 

white  'down  beneath  j  teeth  abort,  mucronatt  Frail  H 
illB.almoctioutarj.  lBmk.il Smb.)  Aahnibfrom  18 
•OH  It.  biff),  with  a  trunk  about  8ft  In  circumference, 
luund,  corered  —1th  tubercle*,  or  callou.  doll.     Lexer* 


ubercle*.  or  callou.  doll.     Leave,  crowded  toward,  the  tint  of 
n  longlah  fooUtalia,  leatherj,  war  j  on  the  margin ;  ahlnlDf 


SaES 


roi.laip.15 

Itdftlenlnl 

and  habit  or  growth;  inibr  formaiiildoniijenejnf  It 

In  their  being  cut  in  their  petiole*,  and,  laarjy  In  tl 

Ira  fruit,  which  arc  larger  than  In  a  •lJeioIrla. 

Q.  iptinla  Humb.  et  Sonp.  PL  JKouin.,  t,  8a,  and 
18o7.,  Michx.  N.  Amer.,  I.  r>  111.  Lenta  ell 
uoorate,  emarainale  at  the  bare,  reniotelr  toothed,  di 
neath.     FemaTe  .pike  on  a  long  footalalh.  (Htmt.   I 

lerrei  corered  with  cbnteri  of  down.  Leataa  on  ih 
■talk.,  tomewhat  wedgejhaped,  oboraL  or  foe  the  r 
elliptic  i    roundlih.obcuee;  -' '  -"-■ ' 


raccmea,  dlatinct  Cup  hemlepherlcal.  ScaU^cU«l,lmbilc-icd,ot*«g,bluiH\eiternallrconTci, 
downy.  Nut  orate.  A  native  of  »h*dy  iituutioni  in  rlie  mountain  of  Nubaijui  In  Mexico,  at  an 
eteration  tf  BOM  it  to  9500  ft.  il4S7  to  1560  totaea).  It  appean  allied  to  8.  elllptlca,  deacrjbed  be 
in  the  u  I  "half  ine*  ^Tre" TurMihed  with  ah  ^'  kfeaT  "'  ""*  ""*"'  tl"  d"ticlll«««l 
aceoui;  .rui,lnr*e«dDfl*ingalmoiti™ile,tlieYare.upra^ 

%.*ftT'dr"  5™B,f  9  ^"P-  "■  *".»"•■.'- 90.,  ">£  our  «e.  1818.,  Mlchx.  N.  Amer.  M-1. 
p.  103.    Leant  choral,  aharjilj  toothed  toward,  the  point ;  trttli  terminated  by  mucroe  ■  corered  on 
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tba  uoto  nrtn  with  woolly  tonwotum   attaulea  lLlihllll.  fra  ■  i—m,  *Wt— I 
rim*?.)    AM,  about  Suit  bbjh.    Branch™  wOTnrri  y«™^  «■"■  browna*.    Lam 
Ion.;  tougnrowlnrDTdmi  adult  M«dailHft<«taNB|  ilabeoutaii 
wkn  »■■—  dawn benaath ;  iMiimiidiniimrhilmilMUHIIntm.  mteattbaa — 
uxxbad  a*  the  upparpart.    Patau,  tin,  to  |  in.  Inna.  thick,  ILMenHii.    Btipul™  !» 
pmleunc.    FenaleDowenailllaiy ,  emwle,  aolllary  ot  twin.    Cuprampowid  ofiamdl 
(MM,  downr  ecnlea.     AnatleeoflhcaKuntaliuorMeiloo.iMar  Aetopan  j  turnip 
atudnatIoEorTS(»ft.[IS30tolM).    Ithieianal  aflnltywlth  a  nn«oii*/c*.  Nat,  and  O. 
Ibh™  Aer  (tec  p.  ISM):  nut  dlftn  to  the  ftult  bcTiu  MajQa,  and  •nwiM  at  In  pain  In  the 
■">»'*«l  while.  In  anuvnoUa/Miaand  0-  lot™,  the fiu lilt  laraceesta.  It  to easily  known 


for  lhTa5a»»»aS  to 


i  lilt™,  the  f 


0.  CMdftKa  Huuh.  el  Bono.  PI  jtoutiL,  L  81.,  and 
dui  A-  is*.,    HJcbx.    H,  Ins.  SjL,  I    p  110.    l™t« 

tooX^.epaj^i  down  j  beneath.     PHhucka  abort,  benr- 

KI-3>oc™.  [M  «  Bona.)  A  traa,  mm  40  It  to 
.  nek.  Branch™  downy,  aaifted.  Laant  from  Sin. 
to*ln.Tonr,  thick,  and  rurfdl \j  coriaceou.  ;  ooreied  Witt) 
yellow  down  beneath j  teeth  blunt,  terminated  byn  munro. 
fcupe  nllf  on  the  tipe  of  abort  thick  pedunctaa.  Seal™ 
roundlab,  downy.  Nut  wjberlcaJ,  yety  email,  corend  by 
the  cup.  A  nail  re  of  New  Spain,  nu  CblhjaDdnto.  It 
li  cloaely  alUad  to  Q.   napioke/ju.  and  ft   lata*  Sec; 

mhlch  two  kindi  HumBoMt  co»utden  a.  foaming  only  one  nwciea.     kflcfainx  mention!  that  it   ha> 
nn  thick  haanJookiiu  toliafe ;  and  that  It  la  round  In  atony  and  mounuuwaue  plane. 
Q.  dewntana  Hmnb.  at  Bonn.  K  JEaiun.,  1 93.,  and  our  JLj.  1S71.,   Mlcbx.  N.  Amer.  Hyl,  1 


3! 


"N, 

n.  108.    Leana  abkng^ml, 
nate:  denote,  ntiueau,  quit 
aataafle,  and  actuary,   (ttew*. 
-— *■  * —  '»   -  Sft.  big*, 
ic  tfcfckneei 


. 


ntte  tWwoua.'     BatMt*/   T^SiiJfc       "  ^3- 

am  of  a  eonee-qulll  ;  younger  *      ▼  1 


to    SB.    hian. 


WUIiiaM«ilW)roa.O0bo«n*d£,*W^  C*» 

mwuih,4-Mootn«l,d(rwnf.    BbwnoM  i-ll,  three laa  a.  long  ea  the  mle»,  acet.    AMhan  nl> 


CORVLA'CES.       QUE  REUS. 


of  18,000  ft.    1*00 


Hi    to   a  (UfptkK  Mi.   (*•  p.  WIS)     It  dl(rfcnT( 
■  O  rlllptVw  Xrt,  end  Q.  ipktu  Hvmi.  rl  Bemf., 


nra  extremity,  (lightly 

-  ._..-..  „ ,  lad  mw«yi  reUculitely  IR73 

Trlaed  and  hairj  beneath;  width*  inlkee  of  ftm.lt  flown 

in  twnenlly  eiilLary  and  m  pain.  Our  radon  muit  not  conmund  thli  U.  ambleua  with  the  or. 
InculUeition  InBrftiih  nurteBa,  daeerlbed  p.  1881.  Doubting  lb  ii  plant,  u  hiring  had  the  nun 
applied  to  II  artar  tha  nthnr,  will  reoH.e  in  unappropriated  nunc  from  torn*  trataniet  who  mi 

Q.  amfertihua  lliimt).  el  Bonp.  PL  Kouln.,  t,  !*.,  and  our  Jig.  IS7S-,  Michi.  N.  Amer,  3)1,  1 
p.  Toe.  Leave*  rrrrgrorn,  II  near,  lanceolate,  Hocronated,  recurred  at  the  rniritn,  qulla  rutin 
down*  beneath.    Frail  wii,.  [a—*,  g  Joa»0    An  e.rrireen  ihmb,  from  15ft  10  SOft.  high 


meath.  frail  aeellte,  (fn—B.  rf  nW.]  Al  frame™  ihn. 
■hort,  crowded,  and  leafy.  Learea  a  In.  long,  on  thort  italki, 
ndadwilh  a  cattlUalnoui  recurred  Br-     -'-' 


artiUrruwue  recurred  fin*:  glabroui  and  ihlnlng  above,  doa 
Fruit  Motile  on  the  brnncbeabelow  the  katta,  often  twin.    1 

1  t)ii  town  of  Guariijuiti  mil  Santa  Roan.     Thll  evergreen  ■ 

.. „ iwrAit  to  our  jrardeui,  where  It  would  form  conitanllr  green  ■: 

rMlaae;  and,  trim  tha  temperate  ami  mwintalnoui  cllmiU  of  which  It  11  1  rutin.  It  would 


'tha  cup  oral,  clwelj  unhrtcaUd,  mearbtmnaeac 
iql«ia  of  KewHpaill,  between  the  town  of  Go 
law  tree,  would  he  «  neat  ornunant  to  out  gird 
■utJietofMlue;  irrf,  from  the  tmoerite  ami 


TSS 

law  oblong,  retute  «I  the  bale,  generilly  broader   ._..._  ...  ,    

by  brhUly  point!  j  downy  beneath.      Splka  of  female  Itwen  itao.1  aeaiile   (Wwei.  h  Ana.)     A 
ifirub.lbout  10ti  high,  with  rouiKlinicWhbnnchea.     Stipule,  declduoui,  narrow,  linear.    leave. 


_rjl  8.  Splkee  of  female  a 
lery,  alraeat  mile,  3-  5  S 
native  of  Haw  Spain,  and  em... 
vicinity  of  Koran,  tha  nana  fl.  Hideo. 
baa  bean  applied  to  thai  nKdaa,  from 
the  cirnnnuanoe  of  tha  leave*  behit  ll- 
reou  coaitantlT  fumiihed  with  3  teeth  at 
the  anei,  illhoueb  otherwu*  entire.  It 
1.   bund  at  an  deration  of  7S00ft.  (1300 


O,  ecnhyWiVi  Willi,  No.  «.,  Nee  Ir 

AnaL  Clan.  HaL,  3.  p.  887.,  Filth.  Hue 
HUav,  I.  0,101,  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  p.  171 
Smith  In  Heei'i  Cycl.j  No.  64,  Humb.  e 
-      ..PL  JMIfb,  L  sA,  and  our  Jig. 1874. 

II.  14.  Aroer.  SfL,  I   p.  109.     Leave 

lie,  lanceoute,   very  finely  pointed 

.  on  the  maratr/wlth  large  mucnmati 

value.    Splkra  of  female  lowen  a 

;  padiiik-Jea.  (rnrnia.  cl  Bo*?.)    A  tal 

raluahle tree, with  a  trunk  enoutUY 

rnrai  of  a  man'i  body,  covered  with  , 

ted  bark.      Learea  an  looatlh   foot-  t.~*M 

a.  bbaati    ■omewhat   lobetT  at   the  t    V. 

i  glatwoui   abore  |  co.ered   benaath  I    -\*J> 

hrow«woollrtonimturJl;5ln-to61n.  f     J   Tf\ 

andlln.  tolln.broad.  Calraofthe  M  ]g7t 

•owen  comuntl  j  i-tootbiid,  altar-  B 


with  brown 

BET 

Dally  downj.    StaraeneS— 7,  twice  11  loug 
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peduncle.  Calyx  5-^  parted.  Ovary  globose.  Style  very  short.  Sttemas  4—4,  swvaMMng 
recurved.  A  native  of  New  Spain,  between  VenU  de  Acaguisocla  and  Mojonera,  on  the  road 
Acapulco  to  Mexfco.  Nee  states  that  it  it  considered  one  of  tbekrgestoaksin  New  Spain;  and  that 
It  lias  a  dense  besd  of  Innumerable  branches.  The  acorns  are  •  aroety  bigger  than  a  pea,  and  nearly 
covered  by  the  cup,  which  is  clothed  with  blackish  scales.  (Ace,  as  quota  in  ilea's  QjrcL)  Hasn- 
boldt  calls  it. one  of  the  most  mafrstir  trees  of  New  Spain:  and  it  I*  as  remarkable  tor  the 
beauty  and  singularity  of  its  leaves,  as  it  is  for  the  grandeur  ana  nobleness  of  its  general  . 


(XelHptica  Willd.,  No.  14,  Nee  in  Anal  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  278..  Fiscb.  Misc.  (Hisp.;  L  p.  117., 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  154.,  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL,  Na  16.  Leaves  eilip*  cal,  entire,  coriaceous,  nearly 
sessile ;  rounded  at  each  end ;  roughish  beneath.  (Willd.)  Gather  d  by  Louis  Nee,  but  without 
flowers  or  fruit,  in  the  kingdom  or  Mexico,  by  the  road  from  Ixmiquilpan  to  Cimapan,  as  well  as 
between  Tixtala  and  the  river  AsuL  The  trunk  p  thick,  12  ft  high,  with  a  grey  bark.  Branches 
borisontal ;  the  smaller  shoots  erect ;  all  very  leafy.  Leaves  3  in.  long,  and  1  in.  brood ;  slightly  revo- 
lute ;  smooth  above,  roughish  and  veiny  beneath :  the  veins  forked.  Footstalks  thick,  and  very  short 
{Net,  as  quoted  in  Rees's  Cyd.)  Humboldt  considers  this  species  as  allied  to  his  0.  spiceta  (p.  1916.) 
and  Q.  ambfgua  (p.  1947.) ;  but  differing  from  both  principally  in  the  leaves. 

Q.  mmenmdta  WUkL,  No.  94.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  162.,  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL,  Na  41 ;  Q.  Cnttdne* 
Nee  in  AnaL  Gem.  Nat.,  3.  p.  276.,  Fbeh.  Mite.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  114.  Leaves  oblong.  lanceolate,  with 
pointed  awned  serratures ;  polished  above,  downy  beneath ;  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  (WUU.) 
Found  by  Louis  Nee,  without  flowers  or  fruit,  in  New  Spain,  between  Ixmiquilpan  and  Cimapan. 
This  tree  is  IS  ft  high,  with  a  straight  trunk,  covered  with  a  brittle  dark-coloured  bark.  Branches 
erect,  alternate,  smooth,  much  subdivided.  Leaves  3  in.  long,  and  1  in.  broad,  acute :  abrupt  and 
heart-shaped  at  the  base :  their  serratures  awned :  the  upper  surface  green  and  smooth,  the  under 
clothed  with  fine  yellow  down.  Footstalks  2  lines  long.  Stipules  nonet  (Nee,  as  quoted  in  Rees's  CycL) 

i,  N.  Du  Ham., 7.  p.  163.,  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL, 


Q.  tomentbsa  WilkL,  Na  35.,  N.  Du  Ham., 7.  p.  16a,  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL,  Na42 ;  0.  peduneuTarii 
Nee  in  AnaL  den.  Nat,  3.  p.  270.,  Fitch.  Mite.  Hup.,  1.  p.  106.  Leaves  oblong-ovate, with  tooth-like 
notches ;  densely  downy  beneath.  Fruit  racemose.  Nut  globose,  nearly  covered  by  the  calyx.  (WiNrf.) 
Native  of  New  Spain,  in  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  beyond  the  river  Mescala.  A  tree,  20  ft 
high,  with  an  upright  trunk,  and  grey  brittle  bark.  Branches  numerous,  alternate,  clothed  with 
dense  reddish  wooL  Leaves  5  in.  long,  hardly  2  in.  wide,  crowded ;  obtuse  at  the  base;  pointed  at 
the  end ;  bordered  with  tooth-like  notches ;  green  and  smoothish  above,  downy  with  prominent 
veins  beneath.  Footstalks  downy,  very  short  Female  flowers  on  an  axillary  solitary  stalk,  S  in. 
or  4  in.  long.  Acorns  but  little  bigger  than  peppercorns,  each  almost  concealed  in  its  scaly,  downy, 
reddish  cup.  (Nee.) 

acirdm&ta  Willd.,  Na  36.,  Nee  in  An.  Cien.  Nat,  &  p.  272,,  Fiscb.  Misc.  Hisp..  L  p.  109., 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p,  163.,  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL,  No.  43.  Leaves  ovate,  crenate,  undulated ;  acute 
at  each  end ;  downy  beneath.  Nut  scarcely  larger  than  the  calyx.  ( Willd)  Native  of  New  Spain, 
between  Tlntala  and  Chilpancinga  A  tree,  20  ft  or  25  ft.  high.  Trunk  erect  Bark  brittle,  ash- 
coloured.  Branches  horisontal ;  the  young  ones  erect,  furrowed,  villous.  Leaves  alternate,  front 
5  in.  to  7  in.  long,  and  3  in.  broad ;  green  and  shining  above ;  more  or  less  downy,  and  flesh, 
coloured  or  reddish  brown,  beneath  ;  their  edges  turned  towards  the  point  of  the  leaf.  Fruit  sup- 
ported by  a  very  short  common  stalk.  Calyx  hemispherical,  the  size  of  chick  peas  (Ctoer  arletlnima}  ; 
its  scales  acute  at  the  point  Nut  but  little  larger  than  the  calyx.  Plukenefs  1 53.  f.  4.  in  sosne 
measure  resembles  the  species  before  us ;  but  is  said  to  have  a  large  fruit,  and  Is  quoted  by  authors 
as  a.  frlnus.  (Nee.  as  quoted  in  Rees's  CycL) 

Q.  spHndens  Willd.  No,  37.,  Nee  in  An.  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  275.,  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  11&,  N. 
Du  Ham..  7.  p.  164.,  Rees's  CycL,  Na  44.  Leaves  obkmg.ovate,  bluntly  toothed ;  slightly  downy  above  ; 
densely  silky  beneath.  ( fritter.)  Native  of  New  Spain,  near  Taxala.  Trunk  erect,  much  branched, 
15  ft  high.  Branches  partly  horisontal,  partly  erect  clothed  with  red  shining  down.  Leaves 
scattered,  crowded,  3  in.  long,  1  in.  broad ;  green,  with  a  thin  downy  coat,  above;  thickly  clothed 
beneath  with  shining  pubescence,  the  midrib  only  being  prominent ;  the  edges  bluntly  and  unequally 
toothed.  Footstalks  very  short,  with  an  awUhaped  villous  stipule  at  each  side.  Flowers  and  fruit  not 
observed.  (Nee.  as  quoted  in  Rees's  Quel.) 

EG.  rvgdsa  WilkL.  No.  38.,  Nee  in  An.  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  f7&,  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisp.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 
.  164.,  Rees's  CycL.  No.  45.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  coriaceous,  rugose  :  toothed  towards  the  ends 
earUshaped  at  the  base :  downy  and  rusty  beneath.  ( Willd.)  Native  of  the  woods  of  HuifquUtea  and 
Ociula,  in  the  way  from  Mexico  to  Santo  Christo  de  Cbalma.  A  middle-sised  tree,  having  numerous, 
alternate,  round,  grey  branches,  rough  with  minute  prominent  points.  Leaves  3  in.  in  length,  hardly 
2  in.  in  breadth  ;  thick  and  coriaceous ;  rugged,  green,  and  shining  on  the  upper  side ;  Drown  and 
downy  at  the  back ;  heart-shaped  at  the  base;  the  margin  toothed  from  the  middle  to  the  extremity. 
Footstalks  2  lines  long,  thickened  at  their  base.  Female  flowers  in  scaly  axillary  dusters.  (Nee,  as 
quoted  in  Rees's  Cvd.) 

a  mommMUff  WilkL,  No.  39.,  Nee  In  An.  Cien.,  Nat, a  p.  274.  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  11L, 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  164,,  Rees's  CycL,  No.  46.  Leaves  obovate,  crenate;  tapering  and  heart-shaped  at 
the  base :  downy  beneath.  Fruit  spiked.  ( mild.)  Found  by  Louis  Nee  in  the  districts  of  Cbilpan. 
cingo  and  La  Curva,  and  on  the  mountain  of  Quirapon,  in  New  Spain.  This  is  a  tree,  30  ft  high,  with 
an  upright  trunk,  and  dense  head.  The  principal  branches  are  horisontal ;  the  rest  upright,  furrowed 
when  young.  Leaves  1  ft  long,  and  7  in.  or  8  in.  broad  ;  rounded  at  the  end,  gradually  tapering 
down  to  the  emarginate,  or  heart-shaped,  base,  where  they  measure  only  4  lines  across;  their  upper 
surface  green  and  shining ;  the  under  yellowish,  clothed  with  very  minute  down ;  the  margin  crenate 
and  wavy.  Footstalks  very  short  and  thick.  Female  flowers  sessile  on  a  common  stalk,  and  encom- 
passed with  downy  bracteas.  (Nee,  as  quoted  in  Rees's  CycL) 

Q.diverstfbtta  Willd.,  No.  21.,  Nee  in  An.de  las  Cien.  Nat, 3.  p.  270.,  N.DuHam..7.p.l55..  Rees's 
CycL,  Na  28.,  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisp..  2.  p.  107.    Leaves  ovate,  undivided  or  deeply  toothed ;  yelkv 


downy  beneath.  Fruit  spiked,  globose.  (Smith.)  Found  by  Louis  Nee  between  the  villages  of  Chahna 
and  Santa  Rosa,  in  New  Spain.  A  shrub,  from  10  ft  to  14  ft  high ;  its  trunk  seldom  straight ;  the 
bark  cracked,  dark-coloured  :  the  branches  alternate.  Leaves  If  in.  long  and  undivided  or  2*  in.,  and 
deeply  toothed ;  smooth  and  shining  above ;  downy  and  dull  yellow  beneath.  Footstalks  nardly  a 
line  in  length.  Stipules  oblong,  reddish,  membranous,  contracted  at  the  base,  deciduous.  Acorns  4 
or  5,  sessile,  on  a  thread-shaped  axillary  stalk.  2  in,  king.  Cup  the  slse  and  shape  of  a  pea,  covered 
with  scales.    Nuts  scarcely  projecting  above  a  line  beyond  the  cup.  (Nee.) 

Q.  cdndicans  WilkL,  Na  58.,  Nee  in  An.  de  las  Cien.  Nat,  3.  p.  277.,  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  115^ 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  173.,  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL,  Na  65.  Leaves  ovate,  sinuated  j  white  and  downy 
beneath  ;  lobes  toothed,  bristle-pointed.  ( Willd.)  Native  of  New  Spain,  in  sandy  ground  near  Tixtauv 
A  tree  of  middling  size,  with  a  dense  head  of  upright  branches.  Leaves  9  in .  long,  4  in .  wide ;  tapering 
at  each  end,  sinuated,  with  bristle-pointed  teeth ;  green  and  smooth  above ;  white  and  downy 
underneath.  Footstalks  4  lines  in  length.  Flowers  and  fruit  not  observed.  (Nee,  as  quoted  in 
Rees's  CycL) 


chap.cv.  corylaVjb-b.     famous.  194*9 

Q.  mfcropfcrtto  WHW.,  No.  7,  Nee  in  An.  Clen.  Nat,  S.  p.  864.,  Flscb.  Misc.  Hi*p.,  1.  p.  »., 
N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  158. ,  Rees's  CycL,  No.  7.  Leaves  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  villous ;  downy  beneath. 
Calyx  of  the  fruit  rlltou*.  Nut  roundish.  ( Willd.)  Found  by  Louis  Nee  in  the  hills  of  Arambaro,  in 
New  Spain.  A  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  with  a  rough  ash-coloured  bark.  Leaves  on  short 
stalks,  scattered,  numerous,  from  4  to  6  lines  long,  scarcely  9  lines  broad ;  veiny,  revolute,  wavy, 
pointed,  reddish  grey ;  villous  above,  densely  downy  beneath ;  those  about  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  opposite  Stipules  awl-shaped,  falling  off  at  the  end  of  summer.  Acorns  in  axillary  pairs 
about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  ovate,  the  siae  of  a  large  pea,  halfaovered  by  the  villous  cup,  which 
is  invested  with  unequal  sides.  (Nee,  as  quoted  in  Beers  CycL)  Humboldt  compares  the  young  leaves 
of  his  Q.  mexlcana  to  this  species.  (See  p.  1943L]  He  also  states  that  the  young  shoots  of  Q.  repanda 
(p.  1944.)  agree  with  the  description  of  those  of  Q.  microphalli ;  but  he  adds  that  he  had  not  seen 
Nee's  plant. 

Q.  looata  WilkL,  No.  70.,  Nee  in  Ann.  Cien.  Nat.  S.  p.  837.,  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  116.,  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  180.,  Rees's  CycL,  No.  76.  Leaves  obovate,  wedge-shaped,  sinuated,  smooth ;  lobes 
toothed.  ( Willd.)  Native  of  New  Spain.  Branches  furrowed,  alternate.  Leaves  4  in.  long,  2}  in. 
wide,  smooth,  alternates  orbicular  towards  the  extremity ;  wedge-shaped  at  the  lower  part  j  sinuated ; 
the  lobes  rounded,  obtuse,  toothed.  Footstalks  slender,  3  or  4  lines  in  length.  (Nee,  as  quoted  in 
Ree*'*  Cycl.) 

J  I  msMsofisBfblia  Willd.,  No.  16.  t  Nee  in  An.  den.  Nat.,  &  p.  868..  FUch.  Mite  Hbp.t  h 
03.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  154.,  Smith  \q  Rees's  \Cf/d.,  No.  18.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  coriaceous,  entire, 
shining :  downy  beneath  ;  somewhat  emarginate  at  the  base.  Fruit  racemose.  (WHld.)  Found  by 
Louis  Nee  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  between  Chilpancingo  and  Tixtala,  and  about  the  river  Asul. 
This  is  an  elegant  tree,  SO  ft.  or  more  in  height  Trunk  thick,  with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  full  of 
fissures.  Branches  horisontal ;  younger  ones  furrowed,  and  dotted  with  white  Leaves  6  in.  or  8  in. 
long,  and  3  in.  broad ;  ovate,  rigid ;  sometimes  emarginate  at  the  base ;  green  and  shining  above ; 
downy  beneath,  with  the  larger  veins  prominent,  and  the  smaller  reticulated.  Footstalks  thick,  a 
line  in  length.  Stipules  crisped,  downy,  deciduous.  Female  clusters  solitary,  axillary,  2  in.  long :  the 
lower  ones  alternate,  upper  opposite  Acorns  ovate,  half  .covered  by  a  heinispherical  cup,  which  u  the 
siae  of  the  seed  of  Clcer  arietinum,  and  has  'its  scales  scarcely  at  all  imbricated.  (Nee,  as  quoted  in 
Beefs  CvcL)  This  is  closely  allied  to  Q.  Intea,  which,  indeed,  Humboldt  considers  as  the  same  species  i 
and  to  &  crassifolia  Humb.  et  Bamx,  p.  1946.  It  has  also  a  great  affinity  with  Q.  stipuUris  (p.1945.) ; 
but  differs  in  the  disposition  of  its  fruit 

Q.  Intea  Willd.,  No.  17..  Nee  in  An.  Clen.  Nat.  3.  p.  869..  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  105.,  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  155.,  Smith  In  Rees's  CycL,  No.  19.  The  jtUtmUeamed  Mexican  oak.  Leaves  obovate, 
entire,  shining ;  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base ;  downy  and  yellow  beneath.  Fruit  racemose. 
(Willd.)  Native  of  Mexico.  This  agrees  with  O.  magnoMe/ftlfa  in  it*  growth  and  fructification ; 
insomuch  that  it  may  be  thought  a  variety :  vet  the  leaves  are  very  different  They  are  of  a  larger 
siae,  broader  towards  the  end,  and  contracted  towards  the  footstalk  :  as  well  as  more  deeply  emar- 

Snate  at  the  base ;  and  their  under  side  Is  covered  with  ochry  yellow  pubescence.  (Beers  CycL) 
umboldt  considers  this  the  same  species  as  Q.  uiMgnoliatfWia,  and  very  closely  allied  to  his  Q. 
crasslfbha  (p.  1940,). 

Q>  saUctfhlia  WlUd.,  No.  &,  Nee  in  An.  Clen.  Nat,  &  p.  265.,  Fisch.  Misc.  Hisp.,  1.  p.  101..  N. 
Du  Ham.,  7.  p.  158.,  Rees's  CycL,  No.  8.  The  Willow-leaved  Mexican  Oak.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
entire,  smooth  :  the  forks  of  the  veins  villous  and  brown  beneath.  Nut  oblong.  ( WilUL)  Found  by 
Louis  Nee  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  near  Acapulro.  A  tree.  88  ft.  high,  with  alternate  branches ; 
the  young  ones  somewhat  furrowed,  and  clothed  with  brownish  red  hairs.  Leaves  from  5  in.  to  7  in. 
long,  1  In.  wide,  scattered  on  short  stalks,  rather  coriaceous,  smooth,  veiny,  entire,  wavy,  pointed  ; 
reticulated  and  green  above ;  yellowish  beneath,  with  tufts  of  hairs,  as  big  as  a  pin's  head,  in  the 
forks  of  the  veins.  Acorns  nearly  sessile,  in  axillary  pairs,  the  site  of  a  hazel  nut ;  downy,  half-covered 
by  the  hemispherical,  greyish,  villous  cup;  beset  with  very  thin  scales.  (Nee,  as  quoted  in  Rees's 
CycL) 

Genus  II. 


FAVGUS  L.    Tub  Beech.    Lin.  St/tt.  MonceVia  Polyandria. 

Identification,    Lia  Gen.,  No.  1078.:   Reich.,  117a;  Schreb.,  1448.}  Gsnrta.,  t  37.  s  Just,,  409.; 

Tourn.,  351 ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  1694. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  p.  79. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  5.  p  297. 
Synonymes.    According  to  Bauhln.  the  Fagus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Oxua  of  the  Greeks ;  Cutanea 

Tvttrn.,352.,  Milk  Dfafc,  1 84. ;  Hetre, Fr.  j  Bucfae, Ger. ;  Beuke, Date* ;  Bog, Dan. ;  Bok,  Swcd. } 

Buk,  Ruts,  and  PoL ;  Faggio,  Bat. ;  Haya,  Span. ;  Faya,  Port. 
Derivation.    From  phagd,  to  eat  j  because  the  nuts  were  used  as  food  in  the  early  ages. 

Description,  $c.  Large  and  handsome  deciduous  trees;  natives  of  Europe, 
and  of  North  and  South  America,  and  Australia.  The  wood  is  used  for 
various  purposes ;  but  more  especially  in  cabinet-making,  joinery,  and  turnery. 
The  fruit  affords  food  for  swine,  and  supports  squirrels  and  various  wild  ani- 
mals :  it  also  yields  a  valuable  oil.  Plants  are  almost  always  raised  from 
seed,  except  in  the  case  of  varieties.  Linnaeus  united  the  genus  Castanea  with 
Fagus,  which  was  not  done  by  any  botanist  before  his  time,  and  which  has 
not  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  moderns.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of 
the  two  genera  are,  that  Castanea  has  the  male  flowers  on  very  long  cat- 
kins, with  the  seeds  farinaceous ;  while  Fagus,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  male 
flowers  on  globular  catkins,  and  the  seeds  oily.  M.  Mirbel,  who  has  revised 
the  generic  character  of  the  beech,  so  as  to  include  in  it  the  South  Ameri- 
can and  Australian  species,  has  arranged  them  in  two  sections,  which  arrange- 
ment we  shall  here  adopt. 


950  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTiCETUM.  PART   III. 

,    Cttpule    jatrricate,  capmUform.      Ovariet   included.      Young  learei   plicate. 

Native*  of  Europe,  and  of  North  and  South  America. 

a.  Spedci  U  Cutiiattiou  in  Britiih  Garden*. 


7.1  Fl.  Suk,  785. 871.  i  Bo*.  Lugfii,  79. ;  M«i. 
•it.  No.  910.;  Wild.  ArtOiaTwilU.  Sp.  PL, 
Wft,  I  P.  489  J  ME  Ram.,  *.  p.  S.  ;Vill.  B»uph-. 
tC&i  fir*  BoL.  L  18*6. ;  Eng.  FL.  i-  p  lil  j 
-,  p.  Soi  ;  IindL  Stoop,  n,  «3H 
S;  /but  An*,  fra.,  ,19,  Cm  £pir^  11*-, 


Spec.  Char.,  !fc.  Leaves  ovate,  glabrous,  obsoletely  dentate ;  ciliate  on  their 
margins.  (WiAW.)  A  tree,  varying  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  height;  wild  in 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  one  variety  in  North  America. 

FmfiHm. 

IV.  t.  2  purpurea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  v.  p.  297.,  Lod d.  Cat.,  ed.  )836;  f. 
a,  2  atro-rubena  tiu  Rot ;  Hetre  noir  Fr. ;  tbe  purple  Beech ;  has  the 
buds  and  young  shoots  of  a  rose  colour.  The  leaves,  when  half-de- 
veloped, are  ata  cherry  red;  and,  when  fully  matured,  at  midsummer, 
of  so  dark  a  purple,  as  to  appear  almost  black.  It  is  to  be  observed 
of  this  variety,  that  the  bark,  not  only  of  the  young  shoots,  but  even 
of  the  old  wood,  and  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  partakes  strongly  of  the 
nme  dark  colour  as  the  leaves.  In  early  spring,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
purple  beech  are  agitated  by  the  wind,  during  bright  sunshine,  then- 
clear  red  gives  the  tree  the  appearance  of  being  on  fire ;  an  effect, 
Boac  observes,  so  truly  magical,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  by  those 
who  have  not  seen  it.  The  red  or  purple  colour  of  this  variety 
varies  in  degree  of  intensity  in  different  individuals ;  partly  from  these 
having  been  raised  from  seeds,  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  soil 
and  situation.  The  purple  beech  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  it 
was  discovered  by  accident  in  a  wood,  according  to  some,  between 
the  middle  and  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  tbe  original 
tree  is  said  to  be  still  standing.  From  this  tree  all  the  purple  beeches 
in  Europe  have  been  produced ;  partly  from  seeds  (see  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  x.  p.  160.),  but  chiefly  by  grafting.  The  seeds,  in  general,  come 
up  tolerably  true ;  though  in  some  the  shade  of  purple  ia  very  faint, 
and  in  others  the  leaves  are  mute  green.  The  different  shades  of 
purple  have  given  rise  to  several  subvarieties,  which  are  kept  distinct 
by  some  nurserymen ;  but  none  that  we  have  seen  are  worth  notice, 
except  what  is  called  the  copper-coloured  beech.  In  general,  the 
purple  beech  ia  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common 
beech ;  but  sometimes  it  ia  increased  by  layers,  which  require  two 
years  to  become  properly  rooted,  and,  it  is  said,  never  make  such 
vigorous  trees  aa  grafted  ones ;  doubtless,  from  the  greater  vigour  of 
the  stock  in  the  latter  case.  Hichaux  the  younger  informed  Boac 
that  there  was  a  purple  beech  in  Belgium  which  ripened  seeda,  and 
that  from  these  seeds  several  subvaneties  had  been  produced,  and, 
among  others,  the  copper  beech,  before  mentioned.  The  largest 
specimens  of  the  purple  beech  are,  probably,  in  Germany ;  though  we 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  on  the  Continent  higher  than 
between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.,  with  the  exception  of  two ;  tbe  one  at 
Ilarbkc,  in  Brunswick,  which,  in  1835,  was  70ft,  high, with  a  trunk 
2  ft.  6  b.  in  diameter,  and  had  been  planted  upwards  of  60  years. 
It  produces  on  an  average,  20  lbs.  of  mast  yearly,  which  sells  at  2 
dollars  per  lb.  The  other  tree  ia  near  Antwerp,  in  the  garden 
of  M.  Smetx,  at  Deurne,  and  is  thus  described  in  Neul's  Hor- 
ticullurai   Tour,   as   seen   by   the   Deputation   of  the   Caledonian 
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Horticultural  Society,  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  •  This  tree  had  been 
crafted  on  a  common  beech  stock,  about  3  ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  place  of  grafting  is  marked  by  the  stock  being  larger  than  the 
graft  on  every  side;  so  that  the  stem  of  the  purple  beech  seems  as  if 
it  had  been  merely  set  down  flat  on  the  stock.  "  At  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  the  trunk  of  the  stock,  or  common  beech,  measures  10  ft. 
10  in.  in  circumference;  and,  immediately  at  the  place  of  grafting, 
the  trunk  of  the  purple  beech  measures  only  9  ft.  6  in.  in  circum- 
ference." From  the  ground  to  the  first  branch  is  about  12ft.  The 
total  height  of  the  tree  is  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  head  is  45  ft.  It  was  planted  in  1752,  and  was,  consequently, 
when  seen  by  Dr.  Neill,  about  65  years  old.  It  is  altogether,  says 
the  doctor,  "  a  very  handsomely  formed  well-balanced  tree.  To  a 
spectator  standing  directly  under  it,  the  leaves  appear  nearly  of  the 
usual  green  colour ;  and  they  are  but  slightly  tinged  with  purple  as 
far  as  they  are  excluded  from  the  sun :  as  they  approach  outwards, 
they  get  a  stronger  purplish  hue ;  and  on  the  very  exterior  they  are 
of  a  deep  purple ;  insomuch  that  the  tree,  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, appears  clothed  in  black ;"  and  hence  the  name  which  it  bears 
in  Belgium,  oftwartze  beeckenboom,  the  black  beech  tree.  This  tree 
every  year  ripens  seeds,  from  which  numerous  young  plants  have 
been  raised,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  purple  leaves ;  and,  in  a 
young  hedge  in  M.  Smetz's  garden  formed  of  seedling  plants  from 
this  tree,  the  deputation  "  observed  every  variety  of  hue  in  the 
foliage,  from  green  to  purple ;  yet  no  individual  was  completely  green, 
and  none  completely  purple.*'  (p.  107.)  This  tree,  in  all  probability, 
is  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Bosc.  On  writing  to  Dr.  Somme, 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Antwerp,  in  May,  1837,  he 
informs  us  that  the  trunk,  at  7 J  in.  above  the  graft,  is  15ft.  10  in.  in 
circumference ;  but  that  at  6  ft.  7  in.  above  the  graft  the  circumfe- 
rence is  3  ft.  10  in.  less.  The  diameter  of  the  head  is  72  ft.,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  tree  is  72  ft.  The  handsomest  purple  beech  in 
England  is  at  Enville;  and,  when  we  saw  it  in  1831,  it  was  between 
60  ft.  and  70  ft.  high,  clothed  with  branches  to  the  ground,  where 
it  extended  over  a  space  above  60  ft.  in  diameter.  It  stands  on 
a  small  lawn  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  is,  consequently,  pro- 
tected from  cattle.  The  loftiest  purple  beech  in  England  is  at  Syon, 
where,  in  1834,  it  was  71ft.  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 
10  in.,  and  of  the  head  61ft.  It  flowers,  and  occasionally  ripens  seed, 
from  which,  however,  we  believe,  no  plants  have  yet  been  raised. 

S  F.  i.  3  cuprea  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  the  copper-coloured  Beech,  above 
alluded  to,  as  a  subvariety  of  F.  s.  purpurea,  has  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves  of  a  paler  colour  than  those  of  the  purple  beech.  It 
makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  the  sunshine,  and  when  the  leaves 
are  gently  ruffled  with  the  wind ;  but,  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  on  a 
dark  cloudy  day,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
green-leaved  beech. 

2  F.  # .  4  Joint  variegdtit  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated 
with  white  and  yellow,  interspersed  with  some  streaks  of  red  and 
purple.  This  variety  is  handsome  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  first 
make  their  appearance ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  their 
variegation  is  in  a  great  measure  lost,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  dirty 
unhealthy  aspect.  There  are  also  varieties  with  the  leaves  striped  or 
blotched  with  white  only,  and  others  with  only  goldeu-striped  leaves. 

4  F.  #.  5  heterophjUa;  F.  s.  laciniata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  F.  s.  aspleni- 
folia  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  F.  s.  inclsa  Hort.;  F.  s.  wdicifdlia  Hort.; 
Hetre  a  Feuilles  de  Saule,  Fr+  the  various,  or  cut,  leaved  Beech;  has  the 
leaves  variously  cut,  as  wfig.  1875.;  sometimes  in  narrow  shreds,  to 
as  to  resemble  a  fern,  as  in  jig.  1876.;  and,  at  other  times,  in  shreds  of 
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greater  breadth,  like  the  leave*  of  a  willow.   This  variety,  which  may 
be  designated  as  more  curious  than  beautiful,  is  very  apt  to  return  U 


the  normal  form.  There  were,  in  1834,  handsome  small  trees  of 
this  variety  in  the  Horticultural   Society's  Garden;  and  there  are 

C"    its  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  in  other  London  nurseries.     In 
kshire,  at  White  Knights,  this  variety,  25  years  planted,  is  22  ft. 
high ;  in  Durham,  at  Southend,  it  is  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft.  high. 

In  the  Perth  Nursery,  20  yaars  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high.     At  Ond 

Temple,  in  Ireland,  20  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  hath. 
J  P,  ,,  6  crittata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  F.  s.  crfspa  Hart,  j  Hetre  Crete 

de  Coq,  Fr.  ;  the  crated,  or  curled-leaved.  Beech ;  our  j%.  1877. ; 

and  the  plate  of  .this  tree 

in  our  last  Volume. — This 

variety   is    a    monstrosity, 

with  the  leaves  small,  and 

almost  sessile,  and  crowded  4 

into    small     dense    tufts, 

which   occur    at    intervals 

along   the    branches.     The 

tree   never  attains  a  large  1871 

size,  as  may  be  expected 

from  its  deficiency  in  foli- 
age. The  wood  of  this  va- 
riety, as  shown  in  Semis's 

lama  Lignoruin,  L  3.  f.  2., 

is  quite  different  from  that 

of    the     common     beech  j 

being  dark,  and  curiously 
curled  and  veined.    There 

is  a  specimen  of  this  variety 
in  the   Glasaevin  Botanic 
Garden,  31  years  planted, 
which  is  20  ft.  high. 
T  F.  i.  Ipendula  Lodd.  Cat.,ed. 

1836;  Hetre  Parasol,  Fr.;  the  weeping  Beech.  (Seethe  plate  of 
this  tree,  which  is  a  portrait,  taken  in  1835,  from  one  still  standing 
in  the  Kensington  Nursery,  in  our  last  Volume.)— When  this 
variety  is  grafted  standard  high,  it  forms  a  very  singular  and  highly 
beautiful  object,  well  deserving  a  place  in  collections  of  weeping 
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trees.  There  is  a  specimen  at  Oriel  Temple,  in  Ireland,  33  ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  head  24  ft.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  informs  us, 
in  a  letter  dated  June  2.  1837,  that  in  "  one  of  the  plantations 
bordering  Milton  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, there  is  a  beautiful  accidental  weening  variety  of  the  beech. 
The  trees  have  been  cleared  round  it,  and  it  is  a  very  flourishing 
young  tree.  The  branches  are  beautifully  pendent,  and  even  the 
last  six  feet  of  the  top  bend  down.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  very  in- 
telligent gardener,  has  propagated  it  by  grafts.  The  height  is  50  ft., 
and  the  girt  3  ft.  at  1  ft.  from  the  base,  by  measurement  just  made 
for  the  purpose."  So  splendid  a  variety  will,  we  trust,  soon  find  its 
way  into  the  public  nurseries. 

Other  British  Varieties  or  Variations.  In  some  beech  woods,  trees  are 
found  with  a  rough  and  somewhat  chapped  bark ;  and  these  are  called  the 
hay  beech  by  the  woodmen  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Gloucestershire ; 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  the  kind  having  been  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  grafting.  There  is  also  what  joiners  call  the  red,  or  the  yellow,  beech, 
and  the  white  beech ;  the  former  having  dark-coloured  wood,  and  the  latter 
having  the  wood  white.  These  two  varieties  are  commonly  considered  as 
being  produced  by  the  locality,  the  darker  wood  growing  in  the  better  soil. 
According  to  Mathews, "  the  yellow  beech  grows  faster  and  straighter,  and 
is  cleaner  and  freer  of  black  knots,  and  also  more  pleasantly  worked  than 
the  white ;  but  it  corrupts  much  sooner  in  the  bark  when  cut  down.  This 
variety  of  beech,  when  properly  trained,"  he  continues,  "  is,  probably,  the 
most  profitable  hard  wood  that  we  can  raise :  when  planked,  it  bends  plea- 
santly under  the  shipwright  to  the  curvature  of  the  vessel's  side.  The  tree 
is  also  much  superior  in  size  and  grace  of  outline  to  the  white."  (On  Nav. 
71m.,  p.  49.)  This  variety  ought  to  be  sought  out  in  beech  woods,  or  in 
plantations,  and  the  mast  collected  from  it  for  propagation :  it  ought  also 
to  be  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding,  as  an  experiment  to  try  whether 
the  colour  of  wood  can  be  continued  without  reference  to  the  soil  on  which 
the  stock  grows.  Mitchell  says  there  are  two  sorts  of  beech,  the  black  and 
the  white  wooded ;  but  he  knows  no  sort  of  botanical  distinction  between 
them.  He  never  met,  he  adds,  "  with  five  trees  of  the  black  beech  on  any 
estate,"  and,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  merely  a 
variation  resulting  from  soil. 

I  F.  i.  8  americana  ;  F.  sylvestris  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3.,  1. 107. ;  white 
Beech,  Amer.;  is  generally  considered  by  botanists  as  identical  with  the 
common  European  beech.  This  it  very  probably  is ;  but,  from  the 
figure  in  Michaux,  and  the  description  riven  by  him  of  the  wood,  it 
appears  to  us  somewhat  different  from  the  species.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, it  forms  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  majestic  trees  of  the  forest, 
abounding  in  the  middle,  western,  and  southern  states ;  but  most 
abundant  in  the  middle  and  western  states,  and  composing  large 
masses  in  Genessee,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  in  deep  moist  soil, 
and  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  frequently 
8  ft.,  9  ft.,  and  11  ft.  in  circumference,  and  more  than  100  ft.  high. 
The  tree  is  less  branchy  than  the  F.  ferrugfnea,  or  red  beech  of 
America ;  and  the  perfect  wood  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
sap,  frequently  occupying  only  3  in.  in  a  trunk  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter. 
The  wood  of  the  white  beech  is  little  valued  in  America,  even  for 
fuel;  and  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  but  is  little  esteemed;  and, 
therefore,  in  point  of  utility,  the  tree  cannot  be  recommended  for 
culture  in  Europe :  but,  if  it  should  prove  distinct  from  the  common 
beech,  it  well  deserves  introduction  as  an  ornamental  variety. 

Description.  The  European  beech  is  a  handsome  umbrageous  tree,  com- 
bining magnificence  with  beauty ;  and  being,  as  Mathews  observes,  at  once 
the  Hercules  and  Adonis  of  our  sylva.    It  has  a  smooth  thin  bark,  which  is 
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white  when  fully  exposed  to  the  air.  The  leaves  are  shining,  thin,  changing 
to  a  brown  or  russet  colour  in  autumn;  and,  on  soil  somewhat  moist,  or  in 
wet  autumns,  remaining  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter.  On  young  trees, 
and  on  trees  planted  in  hedgerows  and  pruned,  the  leaves  are  more  certain 
of  remaining  on  during  the  winter,  than  on  large,  old,  and  detached  trees. 
The  head  of  the  beech  is,  in  general,  so  dense,  that  plants  do  not  readily  grow 
under  it ;  which  is  also  partly  owing  to  the  leaves  requiring  a  long  time  to 
decay  after  they  fall.  The  branches  of  the  beech,  whether  in  old  or  young 
trees,  generally  take  an  upright  direction,  and  form  acute  angles  with  the 
stem;  though,  in  old  trees,  the  lower  branches  are  often  horizontal,  and  some- 
times bent  down  in  the  middle,  and  curving  upwards  at  the  extremity.  The 
branches  are  very  numerous,  and  the  smaller  shoots  much  divided ;  but  the 
direction  both  of  the  branches  and  spray  is  always  more  or  less  straight,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  branches  and  spray  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  some 
other  trees.  The  roots  do  not  descend  deeply  into  the  soil,  but  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  close  under  the  surface.  The  rootlets  and  fibres  are 
not  nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  ash  and  the  elm.  The  barren  flowers  are 
in  round,  stalked,  drooping  heads,  or  catkins,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
and  3  or  4  in  each  head.  The  fertile  ones  are  placed  above  them  on  the 
branch,  and  are  solitary,  and  on  stouter  stalks  than  the  male  catkins.  The 
calyx  of  the  fruit  is  4-cleft,  clothed  with  simple  pliant  prickles.  The 
stigmas  are  3  in  each  flower;  spreading,  acute,  and  downy.  Nuts  2,  with  3 
equal  very  sharp  angles,  and  crowned  with  the  inner  calyx.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  opens 
at  the  upper  extremity,  in  four  divisions ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  the  nuts 
frequently  drop  out,  leaving  the  calyx,  or  cup,  which  contained  them,  attached 
to  tne  tree.  The  nut  contains  a  white  oleaginous  substance,  agreeable  to  eat. 
The  seedlings  of  this  tree,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes,  when  newly  sprung  up, 
with  their  pale  cotyledons,  look  not  unlike  some  kinds  of  fungus.  The 
plants,  under  nursery  culture,  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  those  of  the  ash  and 
the  elm ;  but,  under  favourable  circumstances,  they  will  attain  the  height  of 
10  ft.  in  5  years,  and  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  in  10  years.  The  height  of  the  tree,  when 
full  grown,  and  in  a  situation  where  it  is  allowed  to  spread,  may  be  considered 
as  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  In  Germany,  according  to  Willdenow,  it  is  from  50  ft. 
to  60  ft. ;  but,  when  drawn  up  by  other  lofty-growing  trees,  it  sometimes 
attains  the  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  120  ft.,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  of  the 
King  and  Queen  Beeches,  at  Ashridge,  given  in  our  Statistics,  in  a  future  page. 
A  spreading  beech,  at  Studley  Park,  of  which  fig.  1878.  is  a  portrait  to  a 
scale  of  30  ft.  to  1  in.  (drawn  for  us  by  H.  W.  Jukes,  Esq.,  by  the  permission 
Mrs.  Lawrence),  is  114  ft.  high,  and  exhibits,  in  respect  to  general  form 
and  ramification,  the  common  character  of  the  tree  when  growing  detached 
from  all  others.    The  life  of  the  beech  tree,  in  its  native  habitats  in  Ger-  . 

many,  according  to  Willdenow,  extends  to  200  years,  and  upwards.  The 
oldest  beech  tree  in  England  is  probably  that  in  Windsor  Forest,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
will  be  hereafter  figured  and  described.  In  general,  the  tree  attains  its 
full  growth,  in  England,  in  60  or  80  years,  when  it  is  fit  to  be  cut  down  for 
timber  purposes;  and,  on  good  soils,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  will 
live  much  more  than  100  or  150  years.  When  the  tree  is  cut,  the  wounds 
heal  quickly  over,  so  as  to  leave  but  yery  slight  scars ;  and,  when  branches  are 
cut  off  close  to  the  trunk,  it  is  not  liable  to  throw  out  fresh  shoots.  Accord- 
ing to  German  authors,  the  beech,  when  treated  as  coppice-wood,  will  continue 
to  send  up  shoots  till  it  has  attained  the  age  of  30  or  40  years,  but  seldom  to 
a  greater  age;  and,  hence,  it  is  not  well  adapted  either  for  coppice  or  under- 
wood. The  tree,  when  under  a  course  of  nursery  culture,  and  before  it  is 
removed  to  its  final  destination,  suffers  severely  from  the  removal  of  any  of  its 
branches ;  but,  when  once  established  as  a  hedge,  it  bears  pruning  as  well  as 
any  other  tree.  The  branches  of  the  beech,  particularly  in  woods,  being  much 
crowded,  and  having  a  smooth  bark,  are  particularly  liable  to  cross  and  grow 
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into  each  other,  and,  as  it  were,  inosculate ;  and  hence,  according  to  some,  it 
was  this  tree  that  gave  the  first  idea  of  grafting.  A  curious  example  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Accident*  and  Dueatei. 

Geography.  The  common  beech  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  from  the  south  of  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from 
England  to  Constantinople.  It  is  also  found  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Mazanderan.  In  Norway,  it  is  found  as  far  north  an  59°,  in 
favourable  situations ;  and,  in  Sweden,  to  58°.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is 
plentiful  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  Caucasus ;  but  it  is  not 
common  in  the  plains ;  and  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. It  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Poland,  and  in  Lithuania.  The  line  of 
heechea  on  the  Alps  rises  to  the  elevation  of  5132  ft.,  between  lat.  4-5 J"  and 
Wi°;  the  snow  line  being  3848ft.  higher.  (Von  Bnch,  as  quoted  by  //.  C. 
Walton.)  In  Switzerland,  the  beech  occupies  the  south  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  rises  as  high  as  the  Faccfntum  f'itis  idte'a,  and  where  the  silver 
fir  clothes  the  north  side.  (Nat.  Hiit.  Jor&t.,  vol.  i.  p.  9.)  In  France,  it  is 
found  on  the  sloping  sides  of  mountains,  and  on  calcareous  hills ;  but  almost 
always  on  the  south  aide.  According  to  some,  the  European  beech  is  also  a 
native  of  America,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  white  beech;  but, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  may  not  be  something  different  from 
the  European  beech,  we  have  treated  it  as  a  variety,  and  given  its  geography, 
when  speaking  of  it,  as  such.  (See  p.  1953.)  In  Great  Britain,  the  beech  is 
found  in  forests,  supposed  to  be  indigenous,  in  various  parts  of  the  central  dis- 
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tricts  of  England,  especially  on  chalky  hills.  Some,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  2  l.)v 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  tree  as  not  aboriginal;  but  with  this  supposition 
we  cannot  agree.  It  abounds  on  the  great  ridge  of  chalk  hills  which  passes 
from  Dorsetshire  through  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent ; 
branching  out  into  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Hertfordshire ;  and  it  is 
also  found  on  the  Stroudwater  and  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
on  the  bleak  banks  of  the  Wye  in  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire.  It 
is  particularly  abundant  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  it  forms  extensive  forests, 
of  great  magnificence  and  beauty.  It  is  seldom  found  mixed  with  other  trees  ; 
its  own  dense  head  suffocating  most  other  species,  even  when  they  are  coeval 
with  it  in  point  of  age.  Nothing,  says  South,  will  grow  under  the  beech  but 
the  holly  and  the  truffle.  It  is  rarely  found  in  soil  that  is  not  more  or  less 
calcareous;  and  it  most  commonly  abounds  on  chalk.  In  some  parts  of 
Hertfordshire,  where  the  soil  is  a  calcareous  clay  full  of  flints,  the  beech 
attains  a  large  size.    The  tree  is  not  indigenous  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

History.  The  beech  was  known  to  bom  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  though 
some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  names  by  which  it  was  designated  by  these 
nations.  By  Theophrastus  it  was  called  Oxua,  and  by  Dioscorides  Phegos, 
Theophrastus  also  describes  a  tree  under  the  name  of  Phegos;  but  he  places 
it  among  the  oaks ;  and  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  QueYcus  J&'s- 
culus  I/.  Doubts  have  also  arisen  as  to  whether  our  beech  was  the  Pagoa  of 
the  Romans,  from  the  assertion  of  Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  that  he  found 


(The  mast  of  the  beech  is  fike  a  nut,  included  in  a  triangular  case.)  The 
epithets  applied  to  this  tree  by  Virgil  are  all  applicable  to  our  beech.  It  is 
spreading: — '  Titvre,  tu  patuke  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi.'  (EcL  i.  1.) 
It  has  dense  tufted  foliage;  and,  consequently,  its  branches  afford  a  shade  im- 
pervious to  the  rays  of  the  sun :  — '  Tantum  inter  demos,  umbrosa  cacumma, 
fegos'  (Eel.  ii.  3.);  and,  as  it  lives  nearly  as  long  as  the  oak,  it  is  well 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  old :  Aut  hie  ad  veteres  fagos.  (Eel.  in.  12.)  It  is 
also  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  of  the  European  forests :  — 'Caeditur  et  tilia 
ante  jugo  lsevis,  altaque  fagus.'  (Geor.  i.  173.)  It  thus  appears  that  the 
Fagus  of  Virgil  agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  beech  tree  ot  the  moderns."  , 

(Fl.  de  Virg.,  p.  54.)  The  ancients  seem  to  have  set  considerable  value  on  the  ' 

beech  mast  as  an  article  of  food.    Pliny  speaks  of  the  mast  (glandem)  of  the  - 

beech  as  being  the  sweetest  of  all  (dulcissima  omnium) ;  and  states  that,  at  1 

the  siege  of  Chios,  the  besieged  lived  for  some  time  entirely  on  beech  mast. 
Vessels  made  of  beech  wood  were  used  in  the  Roman  sacrifices;  and  the  nut 
was  in  repute  as  a  medicine.  Pliny  and  Virgil  both  tell  us  that  the  beech 
was  grafted  on  the  chestnut ;  a  circumstance  which  has  called  forth  much 
discussion  among  commentators.  Servius  thinks  it  absurd  that  a  barren 
beech,  as  he  calls  it,  should  be  engrafted  on  a  fruitful  chestnut ;  and  fancies 
that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  Grimoaldus  thinks  that  the  poet  means  a 
wild  sort  of  chestnut,  which  might  be  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  , 

beech ;  and  Dr.  Trapp  highly  approves  of  this  reading.    These,  and  other  ' 

commentators,  Martyn  observes,  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  chestnuts 
were  esteemed,  in  Virgil's  time,  as  much  superior  to  oeech  mast  as  tbey  are 
now ;  the  contrary  to  which,  he  says,  might  easily  be  proved.  Pliny  men- 
tions chestnuts  as  a  very  inferior  kind  of  fruit,  and  seems  to  express  surprise 
that  nature  should  take  such  care  of  the  nuts,  which  he  calls  "  vilisaima," 
as  to  defend  them  with  a  prickly  husk ;  while  the  mast  of  the  beech  was  reck- 
oned a  very  sweet  nut,  and  was  in  use  both  as  food  and  medicine.  Pliny 
frequently  mentions  the  beech  in  his  Natural  History.  In  one  place,  he  says 
that  "  there  was  a  little  hill  called  Come,  in  the  territory  of  Tusculum,  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Rome,  that  was  clad  and  beautified  with  a  grove  and  tufts 
of  beech  trees,  which  were  as  even  and  round  in  the  head  as  if  they  had  been 
curiously  trimmed  with  garden  shears."     He  adds :  — "  This  grove  was,  in  old 
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times,  consecrated  to  Diana,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Latium,  who  paid  their  devotions  to  that  goddess  there.  One  of  these  trees 
was  of  snch  surpassing  beauty,  that  Passienus  Crispus,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
was  twice  consul,  and  who  afterwards  married  the  Empress  Agrippina,  was  so 
fond  of  it,  that  be  not  only  delighted  to  repose  beneath  its  shade,  but  fre- 
quently poured  wine  on  the  roots,  and  used  often  to  embrace  it."  Beechen  cups 
were  used  by  the  Latin  shepherds ;  and  this  custom  is  frequently  alluded  to 
by  the  poets.  The  oldest  British  writers  on  rural  affairs  mention  the  beech 
as  one  of  the  four  indigenous  timber  trees  of  England.  Its  timber,  however, 
was  considered  inferior  to  that  of  the  three  other  timber  trees,  viz.  the  oak, 
the  ash,  and  the  elm.  The  mast  of  the  beech  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times, 
valued  as  food  for  swine;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Buckinghamshire,  where  the 
tree  abounds,  swine  are  still  driven  into  the  beech  woods  in  autumn.  About 
1721,  Aaron  Hill,  the  poet,  proposed  a  scheme  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt  with  the  profits  of  the  oil  to  be  made  from  beech  nuts;  but  his 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Other  plans  for  making  beech  oil  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  always  without  success.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  mast 
requires  to  be  ripened  in  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Britain  to  make  it 
produce  oil  in  sufficient  quantities  for  profit;  as  Linnaeus  expressly  states 
that,  in  Sweden,  scarcely  any  oil  at  all  can  be  expressed  from  it.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  beech,  at  the  time  when  forests  were  chiefly  valued  for  the  number 
of  swine  that  they  could  support,  together  with  the  facility  with  which  the 
tree  is  raised  from  seed,  must  nave  rendered  it  one  of  the  first  trees  propagated 
and  planted  by  art.  Accordingly,  Gerard,  in  1597,  speaks  of  the  excellent 
effect  which  the  nuts  had  in  fattening  swine,  deer,  and  pigeons ;  and  Par- 
kinson, writing  in  1640,  says  that  the  beech  is  planted  in  parks,  forests,  and 
chases,  to  feed  deer;  but,  in  other  places,  to  fatten  swine, "  whose  fat,"  he  adds, 
"  will  be  softer  than  theirs  that  are  fattened  with  acorns."  The  beauty  of  this 
tree,  the  density  of  its  shade,  and  the  classical  associations  connected  with  it, 
independently  altogether  of  the  uses  of  its  fruit,  occasioned  it  to  be  early 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  We 
find  both  Evelyn  and  Cook  recommending  it  for  shady  walks,  avenues,  and 
hedges ;  for  which  latter  purpose,  where  it  is  desired  to  enclose  and  warm 
gardens,  Boutcher  observes,  this  tree  has  hardly  an  equal*  Between  1790  and 
and  1800,  some  trunks  of  beech  trees  were  found  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface,  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  Hampshire.  They  had  evidently 
been  squared  with  proper  tools ;  and  are  supposed  to  have  lain  there  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  beech,  Dr.  Walker  observes,  was  not 
much  planted  in  Scotland  till  between  1540  and  1560 ;  and  many  of  the  trees 
then  planted  at  Hopetoun  House,  Arniston,  Inverary,  and  Newbattle,  still 
exist,  and  are  the  oldest  in  the  country.  The  beech  was  probably  planted  in 
Ireland  about  the  same  time  that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland ;  and  it 
attains  an  enormous  size  on  the  calcareous  loams  and  the  sloping  sides  of  hills 
o£  that  country.  The  first  planted  beeches  in  Ireland  are  believed  to  be  those 
at  Shelton  Park;  but  the  largest  is  in  Charleville  Forest.  The  most 
extensive  planter  of  the  beech  tree  in  Scotland  has  been  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  planted  many  thousand  beech 
trees  in  the  county  of  Moray,  for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  In  England,  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when 
William  III.  introduced  the  Dutch  style  of  gardening,  the  beech  was  much 
planted  for  hedges,  both  for  shelter  in  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  for  form- 
ing the  clipped  sides  of  alleys  in  geometrical  plantations.  Extensive  plant- 
ations of  beech  for  timber  were  made,  between  1784  and  1788,  at  Belmont  in 
Staffordshire,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  near  Ambleside.  The  tree  still 
continues  to  be  planted ;  but,  now,  more  for  ornamental  purposes  than  for  the 
value  of  either  its  timber  or  its  fruit.  Between  1680  and  1690,  Lord  Scar- 
borough, according  to  Mitchell,  had  an  avenue  cut  through  Stanstead  Forest, 
in  Sussex ;  and  within  the  Park,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  avenue, 
there  were  about  10  acres  planted  with  beech,  which,  in  1827,  were  from 
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80ft.  to  90ft.  high,  with  clear  trunks  of  from  30ft.  to  40ft. ;  and  from  8ft. 
to  14  ft.  in  circumference  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground.  We  saw  some  of  these 
magnificent  trees  in  1831,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  amplitude  of  their 
dimensions,  and  to  their  being  apparently  in  good  health ;  though,  we  believe, 
some  of  those  alluded  to  by  Mitchell  have  been  cut  down  since  his  time. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  poetical  allusions  to  the  beech, 
among  the  Latin  poets,  are  very  numerous  :  Virgil  frequently  mentions  it, 
several  instances  or  which  have  been  quoted  in  p.  1956. ;  but,  among  the  most 
celebrated,  are  the  well-known  lines,  — 

M  Tltyre,  tu,  patufce  recubans  sub  tegmlne  ffcgi, 
SylTestrem  tenui  rouum  meditaria  arena.**. 

*  Beneath  the  shade  which  beeehen  bought  dMuae, 
You,  Tityrus,  entertain  jour  sylvan  Muse."  Dnn>Uf*s  FlrgiL 


**  Or  shall  I  rather  the  sad  Terse  repeat 

I  lately  w 


w 


And  the  following  :  — . 

Or  si 

Which  on  the  beech's  bark  I  lately  writ  t»  DbtdWi  VhrgO. 

In  the  third  Eclogue,  Virgil  makes  his  shepherds  boast  of  their  beeehen  bowls. 
Tibullus  says, — 

— — > M  No  wars  did  men  molest. 
When  only  beeehen  bowls  were  in  request** 

In  more  modern  times,  we  may  quote  the  well-known  lines  from  Tasso's 
Gerusalenune  Liberate  :  — 

f  Nells  scoria  de*  raggl  e  degH  allori 
Segno  1*  amato  nome  in  mille  guise. 

M  On  the  smooth  beeehen  rind  tbepenslTe  dame 
Carres  in  a  thousand  forms  her  Tanered's  name.**       Hoolx's  Tfesso. 

Oarcilasso,  the  8panish  poet,  has  several  allusions  to  this  tree :  — 

M  Under  the  branches  of  the  beech  we  flung 
Our  limbs  at  ease,  and  our  bent  bows  unstrung. 
Thus  Idly  lying,  we  Inspired  with  seat 
The  sweet  fresh  spirit  breathing  from  the  west'*       WirrWi  QareOmao, 

"  The  sun,  from  rosy  billows  risen,  bad  ray'd 

With  gold  the  mountain  tops,  when  at  the  foot 
Of  a  tall  beech  romantic,  whose  green  shade 

Fell  on  a  brook,  that,  sweet-roToed  as  a  lute, 
Through  lively  pastures  wound  Its  sparkling  way. 
Sad  on  the  daisied  turf  Saltern  by.**  Ibid. 

M  Not  a  beech  but  bean  some  cipher. 
Tender  word,  or  amorous  text : 
If  one  Tale  sounds  Angelina, 
Angelina  sounds  the  next"  Dow  Lois  db  Gowooxa. 

Among  the  English  poets,  we  may  find  numerous  allusions  to,  and  descrip- 
tions of,  the  beech ;  and  of  these  we  shall  give  a  few.     Milton  says,  — 

*"  In  beeehen  goblets  let  their  ber*ixge  sbiae, 
Cod  from  the  crystal  spring  their  sober  wine," 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  allude  to  Pan,  — 

M  That  sleeping  lies  in  a  deep  glade, 
Under  a  broad  beech's  shade." 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  translation  from  Theocritus,  says,— - 

"  I  ran  to  meet  you,  as  the  traveller 
Gets  from  the  sun  under  a  shady  beech." 

The  most  generally  quoted  lines  in  English,  on  the  beech  tree,  are,  however, 
those  of  Gray,  Campbell,  and  Wordsworth,  all  of  which  we  shall  give  below. 
Gray  says,  — 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  he  would  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbled  by."  Guy. 

Campbell's  lines  are  entitled  "  The  Beech  Tree's  Petition :"— 
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"  Oh,  leave  this  barren  tpot  to  me! 
Sure,  woodman,  (pare  the  beechen  tree! 
Though  bud  and  floweret  never  grow 
My  dark  unwarming  shade  below ; 
Nor  rammer  bud  perfume  the  dew, 
Of  rosy  Much,  or  yellow  hue ; 
Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossom  born, 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn ; 
Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
TV  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive ; 
Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  I 

'*  Thrice  twenty  summers  t  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  Moomless,  fruitless  solitude, 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour ; 
Since  youthful  lovers  In  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made, 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  lone  forgotten  name. 
Oh !  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound, 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground ; 
By  all  that  love  dm  whisper*d  there, 
Or  beauty  heard  with  ravish'd  ear ;     . 
As  Love  §  own  altar,  honour  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  !**  Camfbkix. 

The  lines  of  Wordsworth  are  the  following :  — 

**  A  single  beech  tree  grew 

Within  the  grove  of  firs ;  and  in  the  fork 
Of  that  one  beech  appear'd  a  thrush's  nest ; 
A  last  year's  nest,  conspicuously  built, 
At  such  small  elevation  from  the  ground, 
As  gave  sure  sign  that  they  who  in  that  house 
Of  nature  and  of  love  had  made  their  home. 
Amid  the  fir  trees  all  the  summer  long, 
Dwelt  in  a  tranquil  spot** 

The  finest  beech  trees  in  Britain  are  said  to  crow  in  Hampshire;  and  there 

is  a  curious  legend  respecting  those  in  the  Forest  of  St.  Leonard,  in  that 

county.    This  forest,  wnich  was  the  abode  of  St.  Leonard,  abounds  in  noble 

beech  trees ;  and  the  saint  was  particularly  fond  of  reposing  under  their  shade; 

but,  when  he  did  so,  he  was  annoyed  during  the  day  by  vipers,  and  at  night 

by  the  singing  of  the  nightingale.    Accordingly,  he  prayed  that  they  might  be 

removed ;  and  such  was  the  efficacy  of  his  prayers,  that,  since  his  time,  in 

that  forest, 

"  The  viper  has  ne'er  been  known  to  sting, 
Or  the  nightingale  e'er  beard  to  sing," 

Properties  and  Uset.  The  beech,  In  a  state  of  nature,  affords  food  to  wild 
pigeons  and  other  birds,  and  to  squirrels,  deer,  wild  swine,  and  other 
animals,  in  autumn ;  but,  in  spring  and  summer,  its  leaves  are  eaten  but 
by  very  few  insects.  It  affords  shade  to  cattle,  who  do  not  readily  eat 
either  its  leaves  or. branches;  but,  by  the  density  of  its  foliage,  it  destroys 
the  grass,  and  almost  every  other  plant  that  grows  beneath  its  shade, 
except  the  holly,  and  sometimes  the  box,  and  the  truffle  and  some  other  fungi. 
Subjected  to  man,  the  beech  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  timber,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  though  to  none  of  much  importance  either 
tor  house  or  ship  building.  The  wood,  which,  when  green,  is  harder  than 
that  of  any  of  our  British  timber  trees,  weighs,  when  in  this  state,  65  lb. 
13  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  half-dry,  it  weighs  56  lb.  6  oz. ;  and  quite  dry,  50  lb.  3  oz. 
The  wood,  when  the  tree  has  grown  in  good  soil,  and  on  plains,  has  a  some- 
what reddish  tinge ;  but  in  poor  soils,  and  on  mountains,  it  is  whitish.  Its 
transverse  fibres  are  very  obvious ;  sometimes  forming  distinct  and  rather 
dark  lines,  and  at  other  times  showing  shining  dense  laminae,  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  rest  of  the  wood.  In  quality,  it  is  bard,  brittle,  and  very  apt 
to  be  devoured  by  insects ;  and,  though  in  beech  forests,  where  the  trees  have 
been  drawn  up  by  one  another,  beams  may  frequently  be  had  100  ft.  in  length, 
they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  employed  in  carpentry.  The  durability  of  the  wood 
is  said  to  be  increased  by  steeping  it  in  water;  and,  according  to  some,  by  dis- 
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barking  the  tree  while  standing.  Mathews,  who  always  writes  from  experience, 
says  that  the  timber  of  the  beech  "  soon  corrupts,  if  it  be  not  speedily  dried, 
or  kept  in  water  after  being  cut  down ; "  and  that  it  is  equally  liable  to  cor- 
ruption in  the  tree,  when  deprived  of  life  by  wounds  or  other  injury.  The 
beech  has,  he  says,  "  a  matured  and  a  sap  wood,  although  they  are  not  very 
distinguishable,  being  nearly  of  one  colour.  The  former  has  considerable 
durability  when  kept  dry ;  but  the  latter  is  speedily  consumed  by  worms." 
(On  Naval  Timber,  &c,  p.  49.)  Mathews  recommends  the  beech  with  yellow- 
coloured  wood,  found  on  good  soil,  as  superior  in  durability  to  that  with  white 
wood,  which  is  only  to  be  found  on  light  soils.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  not 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  receive  a  very  high  polish.  The  uses  of  the  wood 
of  the  beech,  notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  are  more  extensive  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  tree.  The  keels  of  vessels  are  often  made  of  it ;  and  Mathews, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1 953.),  says  that  a  tree,  when  properly  trained,  affords, 
probably,  the  most  profitable  hard  wood  that  we  can  raise  for  planking  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  vessels.  Beech  wood  is  employed  in  making  piles, 
ringing  mill-wheels  (in  which  situation,  according  to  South,  it  has  stood  un- 
injured for  more  than  40  years),  for  weirs,  sluices,  flood-gates,  and,  in  general, 
for  all  works  which  are  to  be  constantly  under  water.  Before  cast-iron  wheels 
and  pinions  became  general,  beech  was  much  used  for  making  the  cogs  of 
wooden  wheels.  In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  beech  is  principally 
employed  in  making  bedsteads  and  chairs;  and  it  is  also  in  great  demand  for 
panels  for  carriages,  and  for  various  purposes  in  joinery,  cabinet-making,  and 
turnery.  Screws,  wooden  shovels,  peels  for  bakers'  ovens,  and  rims  for 
sieves,  are  also  made  of  it.  In  Scotland,  the  branches  and  spray  are  distilled 
for  producing  the  pyroligneous  acid ;  and  the  wood  is  used  there  not  only  for 
thesame  purposes  as  in  England,  but  also  for  making  herring  barrels;  and 
the  wood,  the  branches,  the  chips,  and  the  spray  are  much  used  for  smoking 
herrings,  in  the  Highlands,  along  the  sea  coast.  The  bedsteads,  and  other 
articles  of  furniture,  made  of  the  beech,  are  stained  in  imitation  of  mahogany ; 
and  the  chairs  are  either  stained  or  painted.  For  various  minor  uses,  such 
as  handles  to  jugs,  teapots,  &c,  it  is  stained  in  imitation  of  ebony ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Evelyn,  it  is  blacked  and  polished  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  urine, 
to  imitate  the  walnut :  but  the  colour  thus  produced  does  not  last.  In 
France,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  walnut  as  gun  stocks.  In  Germany, 
the  carriages  of  cannon  are  frequently  made  of  it,  particularly  at  sea  ports ; 
it  being  found  to  last  longer  where  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and  saline,  than 
the  wood  of  the  elm.  It  is  also  used  there,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  for  the  felloes  of  wheels,  arid  for  bowls,  porringers,  salt-boxes, 
screws,  spindles,  rollers,  spinning-wheels,  pestles,  presses,  and  bellows.  It  is 
in  very  common  use  for  tables,  and  for  the  framework  and  boards  of  beds  ; 
for  wardrobes,  chests  of  drawers,  desks,  names  for  horses'  collars,  frames  for 
saddles,  hoops  for  sieves  and  riddles,  bushel  and  other  measures,  cases  for 
drums,  and  tor  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes.  Sawn  into  thin  boards,  it 
forms  a  great  variety  of  boxes  and  packing-cases,  also  scabbards  for  swords, 
and  cases  of  various  kinds.  It  is  used  by  the  German  bookbinders,  instead  of 
pasteboard,  for  forming  the  sides  to  thick  volumes,  which  were  originally 
called  books,  from  the  German  name  of  this  wood,  buch.  According  to 
Bory  St.  Vincent,  it  is  the  best  of  all  wood  for  forming  the  upper  board  of 
that  kind  of  press  (for  pressing  and  drying  plants)  which,  in  France,  is  called 
a  coquette.  (See  DuA.  Clatt.  d'Hitt.  Nat,,  art.  Hetre ;  and  Annates  det  Scietu 
Nat.,  t.  iv.  p.  504.)  It  is  used  for  making  cricket-bats  both  in  France  and 
Germany,  as  the  willow  is  in  England ;  and  in  both  countries,  also,  the  socks 
of  the  old  heavy  wooden  ploughs  are  made  of  it.  Baudrillart  informs  us  that, 
in  some  parts  of  France,  little  boats  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  large 
beech  trees,  for  using  in  small  rivers,  and  in  fishing-ponds ;  and  he  adds  that 
it  is  preferred  to  all  other  woods  for  the  oars  of  galleys.  But  the  most  im- 
portant manufacture  of  beech  wood  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  France, 
is  that  of  the  wooden  shoes  called  sabots.    These  sabots  are  rather  more 
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brittle  than  those  of  the  walnut  and  of  alder ;  but  they  have  the  property 
of  not  absorbing  water,  and  surpass  the  sabots  of  all  other  wood,  except 
only  those  made  of  the  walnut,  which  are,  of  course,  much  dearer,  from  the 
demand  for  that  wood  for  other  purposes.  The  consumption  of  beech  sabots 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  France,  according  to  Bosc,  is  immense.  "  They 
are  made  of  wood  which  has  been  cut  only  a  few  months,  and  is,  consequently, 
nearly  green ;  but  which  the  manufacturers  dry  rapidly,  with  the  smoke  pro- 
duced by  burning  the  chips  which  are  formed  in  making  the  sabots.  This 
smoke,  containing  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  or  steam,  along  with  the  heat,  does 
not  crack  the  sabots  which  are  exposed  to  it ;  while  the  pyroligneous  acid 
which  is  evolved  (and  which  is  produced  in  a  greater  quantity  by  the  wood  of 
the  beech  than  by  that  of  any  other  tree)  penetrates  the  sabot,  and  renders 
it  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  sabots  so  treated  are  always  of 
a  brownish  colour,  the  effect  of  this  process.  Bosc  suggests  the  idea  of  im- 
pregnating rafters  and  planks,  to  be  used  in  house-building,  with  pyroligneous 
acid,  by  smoking  them  with  the  spray  and  chips  of  the  beech,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  durability ;  an  operation  which  is  found  to  have  that  effect  on 
the  rafters  of  all  kinds  of  wood  used  in  those  cottages  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
which  are  without  ceilings.  At  St.  E'tienne,  in  France,  the  wood  of  the 
beech  is  used  to  make  the  handles  to  those  cheap  knives  that  are  sold  all  over 
France  at  2  sous  a  piece,  and  which  are  called  Eustache  Dubois,  from  the 
name  of  their  inventor ;  but  for  this  purpose  the  wood  is  hardened  after  it  has 
been  formed  into  the  handles,  and  attached  to  the  blade,  by  being  powerfully 
compressed  into  a  mould  of  steel,  previously  rendered  almost  red-not.  The 
chips  of  beech  wood  are  considered  preferable  to  all  others  for  clarifying  wine. 
To  render  the  wood  of  the  beech  more  durable,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being 
attacked  by  the  worm,  it  is  recommended  by  some  authors  to  fell  the  tree 
in  the  commencement  of  summer,  while  it  is  full  of  sap ;  to  allow  it  to  re- 
main untouched  one  year ;  and  afterwards  to  cut  it  up  into  planks  or  beams, 
and  to  immerse  these  for  several  months  in  water.  The  French  allege  that  it 
is  by  these  means  that  the  English  are  enabled  to  use  the  beech  so  exten- 
sively in  planking  ships,  and  in  forming  their  keels.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  recommendation  to  allow  the  tree  to  remain  one  year  after  it  has  been 
felled  with  what  we  before  stated  from  Mathews  (p.  I960.),  and  which  is,  doubt- 
less, the  result  of  his  own  experience ;  viz.  that  the  timber  of  the  beech  soon 
decays,  if  it  be  not  immediately  dried,  or  immersed  in  water  on  its  being  cut 
down.  Baudrillart  states  that,  in  England,  the  beech,  after  being  cut  in  the 
beginning  of  summer,  and  suffered  to  he  a  year,  is  sawn  into  planks,  &c. ;  and 
that  these  are  submitted  to  the  flame  of  the  chips  and  faggot-wood  of  the  tree, 
till  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  somewhat  charred ;  and  that  after  this  it  is  im- 
mersed in  water  for  4  or  5  months.  The  cabinet-makers,  the  same  author 
states,  prevent  it  from  being  attacked  by  worms,  by  varnishing  it,  or  by  keeping 
it  for  a  certain  time  in  boiling  water,  or  in  boiling  oil.  On  enquiry  in  various 
directions,  we  have  not  been  able  to  have  the  French  reports  of  the  English 
practice  confirmed ;  but  we  find  that  there  is  at  present  a  very  great  demand 
for  beech,  as  sleepers  or  bearers  for  the  rails  of  the  numerous  railways  that 
are  now  existing.  The  beech  used  in  this  way  in  England  is  Kyanized ;  but 
the  practice  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  Scotland.  In  Hampshire,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  beech  is  a  good  deal  used  for  barn  floors ;  and, 
where  these  are  kept  free  from  damp,  by  a  thorough  ventilation  underneath 
them,  they  are  said  to  last  many  years. 

As  Fuel,  the  wood  of  the  beech  is  superior  to  that  of  most  other  trees.  It 
is  consumed  to  an  immense  extent  for  this  purpose  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  but  more  especially  in  Paris,  where  there  are  more  open  fires  than  in 
any  other  Continental  city.  It  is  considered  to  burn  rather  rapidly ;  but  it 
throws  out  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  makes  a  clear  bright  flame.  The  green 
wood  is  generally  preferred  to  that  which  is  dry,  because  it  burns  slower, 
though  it  does  not  give  out  so  much  heat ;  and  hence,  in  many  places,  the  tree 
is  frequently  cut  down  in  the  summer  season.    According  to  the  experiments 
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of  M.  Hartjg,  there  are  only  the  sycamore,  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the  ash,  which 
produce  more  heat  and  light  in  burning  than  the  beech.  It  is  superior  to  the 
oak  in  this  respect,  in  the  proportion  of  1540  to  1407;  and  its  charcoal  is 
superior  to  that  of  the  oak,  as  1600  is  to  1459.  Charcoal  is  made  in  great 
quantities  from  the  beech,  in  Buckinghamshire,  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder. The  beech,  burnt  green,  produces  heat  and  light  relatively  to  the 
beech  burnt  dry,  as  1181  is  to  1540.  These  experiments  of  M.  Hartig  are, 
however,  considered  by  some  as  not  ouite  correct.  The  ashes  of  the  beech 
are  said  by  Bosc  to  be  rich  in  potash ;  but  this  is  doubted  by  Baudrillart. 
Werneck  found  experimentally,  that,  out  of  73  species  of  trees,  there  were  47, 
the  ashes  of  the  wood  of  which  yielded  more  potash  than  the  ashes  of  that  of 
the  beech.  He  found  that  100  lb.  of  beech  wood,  burnt  green,  gave  1  lb.  4  os. 
7  grains  of  this  salt;  but  that  100  lb.  of  the  bark  and  spray  gave  1  lb.  10  oz. 
The  bark,  both  in  America  and  in  Britain,  is  used  for  tanning,  though  it  is  con- 
sidered of  no  great  value  for  that  purpose.  Monteath  ranks  it  in  the  fifth  place, 
along,  with  that  of  the  birch ;  both  of  which,  he  says,  are  considerably  weaker 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  oak. 
Evelyn  says, "  Of  old,  they  made  their  vasa  vindemiatoriaand  corbes  messorise, 
as  we  our  pots  for  strawberries,  with  the  rind  of  this  tree.  Nay,"  he  adds, 
"  and  vessels  to  preserve  wine  in ;  and  that  curiously  wrought  cup,  which  the 
shepherd,  in  the  Bucolkks,  wagers  withall  was  engraven  by  Alcimedon  upon 
the  bark  of  the  beech."  (Hunt.  Evel.y  i.  p.  135.)  The  leaves,  gathered  green, 
and  dried,  were  formerly  .used  in  Britain,  and  still  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  for  filling  beds.  Evelyn  says  that,  "  being  gathered  about  the  fall, 
and  somewhat  before  they  are  much  frost-bitten,  they  afford  the  best  and  the 
easiest  mattresses  in  the  world,  to  lay  under  our  quilts,  instead  of  straw ;  be- 
cause, besides  their  tenderness  and  loose  lying  together,  they  continue  sweet  for 
seven  or  eight  years  long;  before  which  time,  straw  becomes  musty  and  hard:  they 
are  thus  used  by  divers  persons  of  quality  in  Dauphine ;  and,  in  Switzerland,  I 
have  sometimes  lain  on  them  to  my  very  great  refreshment.  So  as,  of  this  tree  it 
may  properly  be  said, '  Silva  domus,  cubHiafrondes.'  Juv.  The  wood  as  house, 
the  leaves  a  bed."  (Ibid.,  i.p.  137.)  "  We  can,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
after  quoting  this  passage, "  from  our  own  experience,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  what  Evelyn  says  here,  as  to  the  excellence  of  beech  leaves  for  mattresses. 
We  used  always  to  think  that  the  most  luxurious  and  refreshing  bed  was  that  which 
prevails  universally  in  Italy,  and  which  consists  of  an  absolute  pile  of  mattresses 
filled  with  the  elastic  spatne  of  the  Indian  corn ;  which  beds  have  the  advantage 
of  being  soft,  as  well  as  elastic ;  and  we  have  always  found  the  sleep  enjoyed  on 
them  to  be  peculiarly  sound  and  restorative.  But  the  beds  made  of  beech 
leaves  are  really  no  whit  behind  them  in  these  qualities,  whilst  the  fragrant 
smell  of  green  tea,  which  the  leaves  retain,  is  most  gratifying.  The  objection 
to  them  is  the  slight  crackling  noise  which  the  leaves  occasion,  as  the  indivi- 
dual turns  in  bed :  but  this  is  no  inconvenience  at  all,  or,  if  so  in  any  degree, 
it  is  an  inconvenience  which  is  much  overbalanced  by  the  advantages  of  this 
most  luxuriant  couch."  (Laud.  Gilp.,  i.  p.  103.)  As  beech  leaves  are  very 
long  in  decaying,  they  are  valuable  in  gardening,  for  protecting  herbaceous 
plants  from  frost,  or  mulching  round  the  stems  of  half-hardy  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  Catkins  of  the  male  Flower*,  after  they  have  dropped  from  the  tree, 
are,  at  Claremont  in  Surrey,  and  some  other  places  where  the  tree  abounds, 
gathered  by  gardeners,  dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  loft  for  packing  fruit  in,  which 
is  to  be  sent  to  a  distance.  They  are  also  used  for  stuffing  pillow-cases, 
cushions,  &c. 

The  Fruit,  the  nut  of  which  is  called  beech  mast  in  England,  and  la  fame  in 
France,  has  a  taste  somewhat  approaching  to  that  of  the  hazel  nut.  It  forma 
an  excellent  food  for  swine ;  but  the  flesh  of  those  that  have  been  fattened  on 
it  does  not  keep  so  well  as  that  of  swine  which  have  been  fed  on  acorns.  The 
fat,  also,  is  more  oily,  and,  when  boiled,  is  apt  to  waste  in  the  pot.  Beech  mast 
is  much  sought  after  by  wild  animals,  particularly  by  badgers,  which  it  fattens 
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in  a  most  extraordinary  manner;  and  by  squirrels  and  dormice,  which  last, 
Evelyn  says, "  harbouring  in  the  hollow  trees,  grow  so  fat,  that,  in  some 
countries  abroad,  they  take  infinite  numbers  of  them,  I  suppose  to  eat.  What 
relief  they  give  to  thrushes,  blackbirds,  fieldfares,  and  other  birds,  every  body 
knows."  (Hunt.  EveL,  i.  p.  137.)  It  is  said  greatly  to  improve  the  flavour 
of  wild  pigeons.  In  France,  beech  mast  is  much  eaten  by  pheasants  and 
partridges ;  and  turkeys  and  other  kinds  of  poultry  are  fattened  by  it  in  a 
very  short  time.  In  Britain,  the  only  use,  at  present,  made  of  this  mast  is 
by  turning  swine,  deer,  and  poultry,  into  beech  woods,  to  pick  it  up  ;  but,  in 
France,  it  forms  a  most  important  article  of  domestic  consumption,  for 
making  oil.  Beech  oil  is  considered  not  only  excellent  for  burning  in  lamps, 
but  also  for  cooking,  and  especially  for  frying  fish.  The  French  cooks  put  a 
crust  of  bread  into  the  pan  with  the  oil,  which  they  take  out  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  put  in  the  fish.  The  oil  fries  a  fine  brown;  and,  if  it  burns,  does 
not  produce  a  disagreeable  smell,  like  that  of  other  oils.  The  forests  of  Eu 
and  of  Crecy,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  it  is  stated  in  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamel,  have  yielded,  in  a  single  season,  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  of  mast ; 
and  Michaux  adds  that,  in  1779,  the  forests  of  Compiegne  near  Verberie, 
department  of  the  Somme,  afforded  oil  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
district  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  some  parts  of  France,  the  nuts  are 
roasted,  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Mode  of  making  Beech  Oil.  When  required  for  the  table,  this  oil  is  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  and  is  thought  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  olive. 
The  nuts  are  first  cleared  from  their  shells  by  shaking  them  in  sieves,  and 
then  winnowing  them  :  they  are  next  spread  out  to  dry  in  some  airy  place,  as 
the  least  mouldiness  or  appearance  of  germination  in  the  nut  will  spoil  it. 
The  best  time  for  extracting  the  oil  is  between  December  and  March.  The 
uuts  are  separated  from  their  outer  brown  skin  by  heating  in  an  oven,  or 
before  the  fire,  and  then  rubbing  them  with  the  hands ;  or  by  slightly  bruising 
them  in  a  mill,  and  then  winnowing  them.  If  labour  is  cheap,  they  may  also 
be  deprived  of  their  inner  skin,  a  very  thin  pellicle,  which  is  very  acrid.  When 
blanched,  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  reduced  into  a  paste  by  pound- 
ing them  in  a  mortar,  or  by  grinding  them  in  a  mill  made  on  the  principle  of 
a  coffee-mill.  In  either  case,  the  implements  employed  must  be  perfectly 
clean,  as  the  least  particle  of  rancid  oil  will  spoil  the  whole.  Hot  water  is 
not  sufficient  to  clean  them,  but  alkaline  ashes  must  be  employed ;  after  which 
they  must  be  rinsed  several  times  with  pure  water.  When  the  nuts  are  reduced 
to  a  paste,  a  little  water  is  put  to  them,  which  may  be  either  cold  or  warm, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  oil  required ;  and  they  are  then  put  into  per- 
fectly clean  linen  or  hair  cloths,  and  pressed  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  oil 
from  becoming  clogged.  When  a  very  fine  oil  is  wanted,  cold  water  is  used, 
and  a  low  temperature ;  but,  where  it  is  wished  to  obtain  a  greater  quantity, 
warm  water  is  used,  and  the  press  is  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  temperature. 
After  the  first  pressing,  the  mass,  or  tourteau,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  is 
again  bruised,  and,  more  water  being  added,  it  is  again  pressed.  The  oil  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  warm  extraction  is  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  weignt  of 
the  nuts :  this  oil  is  rendered  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  in  quality  to  that  of 
the  olive,  by  putting  it  into  casks,  or  unglazed  earthen  vessels,  and  placing  them 
in  a  cool  cellar.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  the  oil  is  examined,  and 
drawn  off  into  fresh  casks  or  vessels,  leaving  a  considerable  quantity  of  muci- 
lage at  the  bottom.  This  process  is  repeated  three  times  dunng  the  first  year; 
after  which  the  oil  is  put  into  Florence  oil  flasks,  and  buried  in  sand  in  a 
cellar.  The  flasks  should  be  always  kept  upright,  and  the  oil  drawn  off  from 
the  mucilage  which  it  will  deposit  into  fresh  flasks  every  year.  Thus  treated, 
it  will  keep  10  years,  and  improves  by  keeping,  at  least  during  the  first  5  or 
0  years ;  beech  oil,  about  6  years  old  being  reckoned  the  best.  The  tourteaux, 
or  remains  of  the  nuts,  from  which  the  best  oil  has  been  extracted,  are  given 
to  swine,  cows,  and  poultry,  which  fatten  rapidly  on  them.  A  coarser  ou9  for 
burning,  is  made  by  grinding  the  mast  without  taking  off  the  shells ;  and  the 
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tourteaux  from  this  oil,  which  are  too  hard  and  husky  to  be  eaten,  are  used 
for  making  torches;  and  hence  the  name  of  tourteau,  which  is  generally 
applied  to  a  torch,  or  link,  in  France.  In  those  districts  of  England  where 
the  beech  tree  abounds  in  natural  forests,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while 
to  make  beech  oil  for  private  use,  both  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  and  for 
lamp  oil.  By  steeping  the  mast  in  water  for  several  hours,  and  afterwards 
kiln-drying  them,  both  the  outer  husk  and  inner  skin  would  probably  be  easily 
removed  in  a  common  flour-mill,  or  in  some  coarse  portable  mill ;  and  the 
kernels  might  be  ground  in  a  finer  mill  previously  to  expressing  the  oil  from 
them.  To  prevent  disappointment,  however,  as  to  the  quantity  of  oil  pro- 
duced, it  must  be  recollected  that  the  summers  of  England  are  less  favourable 
to  the  oleaginous  secretions  of  plants  than  those  of  France. 

For  useful  Plantations,  the  beech  is  not  highly  prized;  the  tree  not  being  of 
much  value  when  young,  not  forming  a  permanent  coppice-wood,  and  the 
bark  being  of  little  value.  Beech  of  small  size,  or  of  short  and  crooked  stem, 
Mathew  observes,  is  the  least  valuable  of  all  timber.  On  dry  chalky  soils,  it 
may  be  planted  as  a  timber  tree ;  but  here,  as  in  many  other  cases  where  a 
straight  clean  trunk  is  wanted,  the  plants  require  to  be  drawn  up,  either  by 
other  trees  of  their  own  species,  or  by  trees  of  a  different  species,  which 
advance  at  nearly  the  same  rate  of  growth ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sweet 
chestnut.  The  beech,  however,  succeeds  best  in  plantations  by  itself;  and, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  membranaceous-leaved  tree  which,  in  a  wild  state  in 
forests,  is  found  so  little  intermixed  with  other  species.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  trees  for  hedgerows,  not  only  injuring  the  fence  and  the  adjoining 
crops  by  the  density  of  its  shade;  but  its  trunk,  when  grown  in  this  situation, 
being  neither  long,  clean,  nor  straight,  is  of  little  value  except  for  fueL 
Another  disadvantage  attending  the  beech,  in  hedgerows,  is,  that  it  does  not 
resist  the  sea  breeze ;  though,  after  a  certain  period  of  time,  the  beech  tree,  like 
most  others  in  which  the  head  has  grown  all  to  one  side,  has  the  power  of 
throwing  out  branches  on  the  opposite  side ;  as  has  been  beautifully  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Davis  of  Port  way,  in  the  Gardener* s  Magazine f  vol.  iii.  p.  256.;  and 
the  rationale  of  the  process  will  be  found  generalised  in  our  Encydop&dia  of 
Arboriculture.  In  Normandy,  Bosc  informs  us,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
plant  the  beech  round  villages,  in  order  to  shelter  them  from  storms;  the 
tree,  from  the  upright  tendency  of  its  branches,  affording  less  leverage  to  the 
wind,  and,  by  the  bulk  and  compactness  of  its  head,  opposing  a  greater  body 
to  its  progress,  and  thus  producing  more  shelter. 

As  Undergrowth,  the  beech  is  not  of  long  duration,  seldom  pushing  from 
the  stools  after  40  or  50  years ;  owing,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  extreme  hard- 
ness which  the  bark  acquires  during  that  period.  Even  to  preserve  a  beech 
coppice  in  vigour  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  more  fre- 
quently than  in.  the  case  of  almost  any  other  tree.  In  Buckinghamshire, 
which  is  almost  the  only  county  in  England  where  there  are  extensive  beech 
coppices,  they  are  cut  every  sixth  or  seventh  year,  and  the  wood  burned  into 
charcoal,  which  is  Bold  to  the  gunpowder  manufacturers.  In  Germany,  M. 
Hartighas  found  that  the  beech  does  not  push  nearly  so  well  from  the  stool  in 
rich  as  in  poor  soil ;  which,  he  conjectures,  may  be  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
thickness  and  hardness  of  the  bark,  produced  by  the  exuberance  of  sap,  which, 
as  it  were,  prevents  the  bud  formed  by  the  germ  from  penetrating  through  it ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  seed,  when  sown,  if  covered  by  a  lump  of  hard  soil, 
is  prevented  from  coming  up.  For  this  reason,  Hartig  recommends  beech 
coppices,  on  rich  soils,  to  be  cut  when  the  sap  is  in  motion;  because  the  quan- 
tity of  sap  being  diminished  by  the  loss  that  is  then  sustained,  the  stool  becomes 
more  marly  m  the  situation  which  it  would  be  in  if  growing  in  a  poor  soiL 

For  Hedgerows  for  Shelter,  and  especially  for  those  lofty  narrow  hedges 
which  were  formerly  much  in  use  for  enclosing  and  sheltering  gardens,  or- 
chards, and  small  fields  for  affording  early  grass,  the  beech  has  no  equal 
among  deciduous  trees;  for,  as  Boutcher  observes,  by  retaining  its*  withered 
leaves  all  the  winter,  it  affords  the  same  protection  as  an  evergreen.    A  beech 
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hedge  may  be  trained  to  a  great  height  (even  30  ft.  or  40  ft.),  and  still  be  kept 
quite  narrow  at  the  base,  like  the  hornbeam :  but  beech  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
hornbeam,  in  the  richer  colour  of  its  foliage.  In  Belgium,  particularly  in  the 
village  of  St.  Nicholas,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  very  close  and  handsome 
hedges  are  made  with  young  beech  trees,  planted  7  in.  or  8  in.  apart,  with 
their  heads  inclining  in  opposite  directions,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  so  as  to  cross 
one  another  at  right  angles,  and  thus  form  a  wall  of  trelliswork,  the  open 

rures  of  which  are  5  in.  or  6  in.  on  the  side.  During  the  first  year,  the 
ts  are  bound  together  with  osiers  at  the  points  of  intersection,  where  they 
dually  become  grafted,  and  grow  together.  Dr.  Neill  found  a  hedge  of  this 
sort  5  ft.  high,  between  Conti  and  Mechlin,  in  1817.  (See  Journ  .Hort.  Tour., 
p.270.) 

At  an  ornamental  Tree  for  the  park  and  the  lawn,  especially  near  the  man- 
sion, the  beech  has  many  important  advantages.  Though  its  head  is  more 
compact  and  lumpish  than  that  of  the  oak,  the  elm,  or  the  ash,  yet  its  lower 
branches  hang  down  to  the  ground  in  more  pliant  and  graceful  forms  than 
those  of  any  of  these  trees.  The  points  of  these  branches  turn  up  with 
a  curve,  which,  though  not  picturesque,  has  a  character  of  its  own,  which  will 
be  found  generally  pleasing.  The  leaves  are  beautiful  in  every  period  of  their 
existence :  nothing  can  be  finer  than  their  transparent  delicacy  when  expand- 
ing, and  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  In  summer,  their  smooth  texture,  and 
their  deep  yet  lively  green,  are  highly  gratifying  to  the  eye ;  and  the  warmth  of 
their  umber  tint,  when  they  hang  on  the  trees  during  the  winter  season,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  deep  and  solemn  green  of  pines  and  firs,  has  a  rich,  striking, 
and  most  agreeable  effect  in  landscape.  Hence  a  few  beech  trees  are  very 
desirable  on  the  margin  of  pine  and  fir  woods,  or  among  evergreens  generally; 
more  especially  when  the  soil  is  somewhat  good  and  moist;  under  which  cir- 
cumstances alone  will  full-grown  beech  trees  retain  their  leaves  during  the 
winter.  So  desirable  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  beech  with  its  leaves  on 
in  the  winter  season,  that  when  the  trees,  from  age  or  any  other  cause,  drop 
their  leaves  in  autumn,  we  would  recommend  the  substituting  of  young  trees, 
which  seldom  fail  to  retain  their  leaves  during  winter,  till  they  approach 
towards  a  timber  size.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some  individual  beeches 
are  much  more  apt  to  retain  their  leaves  through  winter  than  others;  for 
which  reason  a  sufficient  number  of  young  trees  ought  to  be  planted,  to  allow 
of  the  rooting  out  of  those  which  do  not  answer  the  end  in  view.  Beech 
trees  under  30  or  40  years'  growth,  when  cut  down  to  the  ground,  push  up 
again ;  and  the  leaves  on  the  shoots  so  produced  seldom  tail  to  remain  on 
during  the  winter.  Low  growths  of  this  sort  will,  in  many  cases,  produce  the 
desired  effect  as  well  as  trees ;  a  circumstance  which  may  afford  a  useful  bint 
to  the  possessors  of  grounds  of  limited  extent. 

The  leaves  of  the  beech  are  less  liable  to  be  eaten,  either  by  insects  or  by 
cattle,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  tree.  The  first  circumstance  renders 
the  beech  very  desirable  for  situations  near  the  eye,  and  for  avenues  add 
hedges;  and  the  second  renders  it  one  of  the  best  park  trees,  since  its 
branches,  though  they  are  injured  by  cattle,  are  far  less  so  than  those  of  the 
oak  and  the  elm.  Two^  other  circumstances  which  render  this  an  excellent 
park  tree  are,  the  food  which  its  mast  affords  to  deer  and  squirrels,  to  pea- 
cocks and  other  ornamental  poultry,  and  to  pigeons,  thrushes,  blackbirds, 
and  other  birds.  The  density  of  its  head  makes  it  an  excellent  nightly 
shelter  for  singing  birds.  The  smoothness  and  light  colour  of  the  bark,  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  trunk  being  clothed  with  branches  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  around,  render  it  a  desirable  tree  to  place  a  seat  under; 
the  eye  feeling  the  light  colour  of  the  smooth  bark  to  be  more  enlivening 
than  the  dark  rough-furrowed  bark  of  the  oak  or  English  elm,  the  dark 
smooth  gloomy  bark  of  the  Scotch  elm,  the  lichen-covered  hoary  bark  of 
the  ash,  or  the  reddish  brown,  cracked,  and  scaly  bark  of  the  Scotch  pine. 
The  only  tree  which  can  be  compared  to  the  beech,  as  one  to  sit  under,  is  the 
platanus ;  but  the  shade  of  this  last  tree  is  much  less  dense*    The  ancients 
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supposed  the  shade  of  the  beech  to  be  as  wholesome,  as  that  of  the  walnut 
was  the  reverse. 

The  purple  .beech,  and  the  other  varieties,  are  trees  of  singularity,  which 
produce  a  striking  effect  when  judiciously  introduced  among  other  scenes 
composed  of  foreign  tree*,  and  mark  in  an  especial  manner,  wherever  they  are 
seen,  the  hand  of  art  and  refinement. 

For  the  picturesque  Properties  of  the  Beech,  we  shall  resort  to  our  usual  au- 
thority ,Gilpin.  "After  timber  trees"  this  author  observes,  **  the  beech  deserves 
our  notice.  Some,  indeed,  rank  the  beech  among  timber  trees ;  but,  I  believe, 
in  general  it  does  not  find  that  respect,  as  its  wood  is  of  a  soft  spongy  nature, 
sappy,  and  alluring  to  the  worm.  In  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  rank  the  beech  much  higher  than  in  point  of  utility.  Its  skeleton, 
compared  with  that  of  the  trees  we  have  just  examined,  is  very  deficient.  Its 
trunk,  we  allow,  is  often  highly  picturesque.  It  is  studded  with  bold  knobs 
and  projections,  and  has  sometimes  a  sort  of  irregular  fluting  about  it,  which 
is  very  characteristic.  It  has  another  peculiarity,  also,  which  is  sometimes 
pleasing, — that  of  a  number  of  stems  arising  from  the  root.  The  bark,  too, 
wears  often  a  pleasing  hue.  It  is  naturally  of  a  dingy  olive ;  but  it  is  always 
overspread,  in  patches,  with  a  variety  of  mosses  and  lichens,  which  are  com- 
monly of  a  lighter  tint  in  the  upper  parts,  and  of  a  deep  velvet  green  towards 
the  root.  Its  smoothness,  also,  contrasts  agreeably  with  those  rougher  appen- 
dages. No  bark  tempts  the  lover  so  much  to  make  it  the  depository  of  his 
mistress's  name.  It  conveys  a  happy  emblem: — 'Crescent  ills;  crescetis 
amores.'  In  a  chequered  grove,  we  sometimes  see  very  beautiful  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  brilliant  sparkling  lights  which  are  caught  by  the  stems  of  beeches : 
but,  bavins  praised  the  trunk,  we  can  praise  no  other  part  of  the  skeleton. 
The  branches  are  fantastically  wreathed,  and  disproportioned,  twining  awk- 
wardly among  each  other,  and  running  often  into  long  unvaried  lines,  without 
any  of  that  strength  and  firmness  which  we  admire  in  the  oak,  or  of  that  easy 
simplicity  which  pleases  us  in  the  ash :  in  short,  we  rarely  see  a  beech  well 
ramified.  In  full  leaf,  it  is  equally  unpleasing :  it  has  the  appearance  of  an 
overgrown  bush.  Virgil,  indeed,  was  riant  in  choosing  the  beech  for  its  shade : 
no  tree  forms  so  complete  a  roof.  If  you  wish  either  for  shade  or  shelter, 
you  will  find  it  best  'patulse  sub  tegmine  fagi.'  This  bushiness  gives  a  great 
heaviness  to  the  tree,  which  is  always  a  deformity.  What  lightness  it  has 
disgusts.  You  will  sometimes  see  a  light  branch  issuing  from  a  heavy  mass ; 
and,  though  such  pendent  branches  are  often  beautiful  in  themselves,  they  are 
seldom  in  harmony  with  the  tree.  They  distinguish,  however,  its  character, 
which  will  be  seen  best  by  comparing  it  with  the  elm.  The  elm  forms  a 
rounder,  the  beech  a  more  pointed,  foliage ;  but  the  former  is  always  in  har- 
mony with  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  we  see  in  beeches  of  happy  com- 
position the  foliage  falling  in  large  flocks,  or  layers,  elegantly  determined; 
between  which  the  shadows  have  a  very  forcible  effect,  especially  when  the 
tree  is  strongly-illumined.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  massy,  full-grown, 
luxuriant  beech  is  rather  a  displeasing  tree.  It  is  made  up  of  littlenesses, 
seldom  exhibiting  those  tufted  cups,  or  hollow  dark  recesses,  which  disport  in 
the  several  grand  branches  of  the  beautiful  kind  of  frees.    Contrary  to  the 

general  nature  of  trees,  the  beech  is  most  pleasing  in  its  juvenile  state,  as  it 
as  not  yet  acquired  that  heaviness  which  is  its  most  faulty  distinction.  A 
light,  airy,  young  beech,  with  its  spiry  branches  hanging,  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed them,  in  easy  forms,  is  often  beautiful.  I  have  seen,  also,  the  forest 
beech,  in  a  dry  hungry  soil,  preserve  the  lightness  of  youth  in  the  maturity  of 
age.  After  all,  however,  we  mean  not  to  repudiate  even  the  heavy  luxuriant 
beech  in  picturesque  composition.  It  has  sometimes  its  beauty,  and  oftener 
its  use.  In  distance,  it  preserves  the  depth  of  the  forest;  and  even  on  the 
spot,  in  contrast,  it  is  frequently  a  choice  accompaniment.  We  call  a  forest 
deep  when  we  cannot  see  through  it ;  so  that,  at  a  distance,  a  thin  wood  of 
beeches  will  have  the  effect  of  a  large  one.  In  the  corner  of  a  landscape, 
when  we  want  a  thick  heavy  tree,  or  a  part  of  one  at  least,  which  is  often 
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necessary)  nothing  answers  our  pnrpose  like  the  beech.  But,  at  present,  we 
are  not  considering  the  beech  in  composition,  but  only  as  an  individual ;  and 
in  this  light  it  is  in  which  we  chiefly  conceive  it  as  an  object  of  disapprobation. 

"  We  should  not  conclude  qur  remarks  on  the  beech  without  mentioning  its 
autumnal  hues.  In  this  respect  it  is  often  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  is  dressed 
in  modest  brown,  but  generally  in  glowing  orange ;  and  in  both  dresses  its 
harmony  with  the  grove  is  pleasing.  About  the  end  of  September,  when  die 
leaf  begins  to  change,  it  makes  a  nappy  contrast  with  the  oak,  whose  foliage 
is  yet  verdant.  Some  of  the  finest  oppositions  of  tint  which,  perhaps,  the 
forest  can  furnish  arise  from  the  union  of  oak  and  beech.  We  often  see  a 
wonderful  effect  from  this  combination :  and  yet,  accommodating  as  its  leaf  is 
in  landscape,  on  handling,  it  feels  as  if  it  were  fabricated  with  metallic  rigour. 
In  its  autumnal  state,  it  almost  crackles : — '  Leni  crepitabat  bractea  vento." 
For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  as  its  rigour  gives  it  an  elastic  quality,  the  common 
people  in  Prance  and  Switzerland  use  it  for  their  beds.  I  have  dwelt  the 
longer  on  the  beech,  as,  notwithstanding  my  severity,  it  is  a  tree  of  picturesque 
fame ;  and  I  did  not  choose  to  condemn  it  without  giving  my  reasons.  It  has 
acquired  its  reputation,  I  suppose,  chiefly  from  its  bavins;  a  peculiar  character ; 
and  this,  with  all  its  defects,  it  certainly  has.  I  may  add  also,  that,  if  objects 
receive  merit  from  their  associated,  as  well  as  from  their  intrinsic,  qualities,  the 
dry  soil  and  salubrious  air  in  which  the  beech  generally  flourishes,  give  it  a 
high  degree  of  estimation.*'  (GUp.  For.  Seen.,  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 

"  The  spray  of  the  beech,"  Gilpin  continues, "  observes  the  same  kind  of  alter- 
nacy  as  that  of  the  elm ;  but  it     -«*»».        "^tow  i87o 

shoots  in  angles  still  more  acute  hum'S^i  ^^V, 
(Jig.  1819.);  the  distance  between 
each  twig  is  wider ;  and  it  forms 
a  kind  of  zigzag  course*  We 
esteem  the  beech  also,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  pendent  tree,  as  well  as  the  ash ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
them.  The  ash  is  a  light  airy  tree,  and  its  spray  hangs  in  loose  elegant  fo- 
liage; but  the  hanging  spray  of  the  beech  (Jig.  1880.),  in  old  trees  especially, 
is  often  twisted,  and  intermingled  ~ 

disagreeably;  and  has  a  perplexed 
matted  appearance.  The  whole 
tree  gives  us  something  of  the  idea 
of  an  entangled  head  of  bushy  hair, 
from  which,  here  and  there,  hangs  a 
disorder!  y  lock ;  while  the  spray  of 
the  ash,  like  hair  neither  neglected 

nor  finically  nice,  has  nothing  sqna-  */T  1880 

lid  in  it,  and  yet  bangs  in  loose  and  easy  curls."  (Ihid.,  p.  1 14.)  If  an  ordi- 
nary old  beech  tree  gives  the  idea  of  an  entangled  head  of  hair,  the  inoscu- 
lated beech  at  Westbury  (figs.  1881.  and  1884.),  may  be  compared  to  a 
head  of  hair  affected  with  the  plica  polonica. 


the  pleasures  of  that  art,  have  very  much  led  him  astray.  We  are  disposed  to 
go  along  with  him  in  a  great  measure,  so  far  as  we,  like  him,  draw  our  asso- 
ciations with  this  tree  from  the  same  source.  But  we  conceive  we  have  much 
the  advantage  of  him,  in  being  able  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  arising  from  the 
contemotation  of  a  noble  beech  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects  of 
God's  fair  creation.  Some  of  the  very  circumstances  which  render  it  un- 
picturesque,  or,  in  other  words,  which  render  it  an  unmanageable  subject  of 
art,  highly  contribute  to  render  it  beautiful.  The  glazed  surface  of  the  leaf 
which  brightly  reflects  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  gentle  emotions  of  light,  if  we 
may  venture  so  to  express  ourselves,  which  sometimes  steal  over  the  surface 
of  its  foliage  with  the- breathing  of  the  balmy  breeze,  although  difficult,  or 
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rathe*  almost  impossible,  to  be  represented  bj  tbe  artist,  are  accidents  which 
are  productive  of  very  pleating  ideas  in  the  mind  of  tbe  feeting  observer  of 
nature.  '  They  mate  spreading  trees  and  noble  shades*'  says  old  Evelyn, 
'with  their  werauraished  and  fettering  leaves,  being  set  at  40  ft  distance. 
But  they  grow  tatter,  and  store  mxight,  m  the  forests,  where  I  have  beheld 
them, at 3  ft,  and  10ft.,  shoot  into  very  long  poke*;  bet  neither  so  apt  for 
timber  nor  reel.  In  the  valleys,  where  they  stand  nearest  m  consort,  they  wffl 
grow  to  a  stupendous  proeefityv  though  the  soil  be  stony  and  very  barren  J 
also  upon  the  declivities,  sideband  tops  of  hills.'  We  remember  to  have  been 
much  mimed  with  the  eUfeet  of  this  tree,  where  aU  other  trees  were  absent : 
it  was  m  Italy,  di  the  very  summitvf  the  Vakmmrosan  Apenaine*  Doting  our 
progress  through  the  scorching  ptafin*  of  Italy  <nay,  we  may  safely  say,  after 
bido^  adieu  to  Shria^  award 

of  a  British  lawn*  What  was  our  Bvreeshtesniprs^then^whenv  on  emerging 
from  the  upper  Boundary  of  those  forests  of  chestnut  and  other  trees  Which 
there  cover  the  declivities  of  the  aMnmahm,  we  entered  at  Inst  on  a  beautiful 
sloping  and  undulating  mwu,  composed  of  shaven  turf  of  the  richest  possible 
verdure,  every  where  surrounded  by  fine  spreading  beeches,  running  into  the 
open  ground  in  irregular  promontories,  and  receding  in  bays,  in  winch  the 
verretsurfee  of  the  pasture  strie^  The  whole 

was  like  a  scene  of  magic.  It  was  like  a  perfect  and  wesVkept  English  park; 
and  this  produced  by  the  enchanting  hand  of  nature,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines.  We  selected  the  most  pleasing  spot  we  could  find  on  the  very 
top ;  and  there,  under  the  umbrageous  cover  of  one  of  the  largest  trees,  we  eat 
our  well-earned  meal,  where  the  boundless  prospect  gave  to  bur  wondering 
and  delighted  eyes,  the  view  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side, 
and  those  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other.  We  must  confess,  that  we  have 
hardly  ever  seen  a  beech  tree  since,  without  its  bringing  to  our  recollection 
the  enjoyments  of  that  most  celestial  day;  and  the  reader  will  easily  be  able 
to  trace  the  combination  of  pleasing  associations  which  made  it  so."  (£**- 
der>$  Gilpin,  vol.  i.  p.  101.) 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  beech  will  grow  on  dry  soils,  including  send,  (pave), 
and  chalk,  more  freely  than  most  other  trees;  though  it  is  found  m  the 
greatest  perfection  in  sandy  calcareous  loam  or  in  fresh  eendjv  loam  on  day  or 
rock.  On  both  sandy  and  clayey  soils,  it  sometime*  hecomes  a  tree  of  great 
magnitude,  as  in  the  case  of  die  beech  at  Khowto,  n  Kent,  which  grows  in 
pure  sand,  and  which  iB  105  ft.  high,  with  a  head  183 It.  in  diameter;  and  the 
avenues  at  Panmure,  in  Forfarshire,  on  clayey  loam,  where,  Mr.  Sang  informs 
us,  there  are  specimens  90  ft.  high,  with  deer  trunks  of  upwards  <of  ^50  ft. 
Among  rocks,  crags,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  soft1  to  he  seen,  and  in 
low  situations  by  the  banks  of  streams,  Sang  informs  tis  that  the  beech  wiH 
grow  to  a  vast  and  very  uncommon  size.  It  will  thrive  in  elevated  situations, 
but  is  not  found  at  so  great  a  height  as  the  sycamore,  or  even  the  oak.  (See 
Geography,  £c,  p.  1965.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  is  umveieally  propagated  by  seed, 
and  the  varieties  by  budding,  grafting,  or  lsnrching.  The  seeds  or  nuts, 
which  are  commonly  called  mast,  begin  to  drop  from  the  husks  hi  the 
months  of  October  and  November  $  and  this  process  majr  be  accelerated 
by  shaking  the  tree.  The  nuts  may  then  be  gathered  up,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  in  an  airy  shed  or  loft-;  after  which,  they  may  be  mixed  with  sand 
that  is  perfectly  dry,  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  of  sand  to  one  of  mast* 
French  authors  direct  that  the  sand  in  which  the  mast  is  kept  should  he 
slightly  watered  once  a  month;  which  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  ds&> 
ference  as  to  dryness  between  the  climate  of  France  and  that  of  England.. 
By  some,  the  mast  is  spread  in  a  thin  stratum  on  a  loft  floor,  without  any 
sand ;  where  it  remains,  being  occasionally  turned  over,  tiH  the  following 
spring,  and  being  covered  with  straw  to  eackidc  the  frost.  Hie  matt  only 
retains  its  vital  properties  for  one  year;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  sown,  at  the 
latest,  during  the  following  spring.    The  common  time  » from  she  beginning 
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of  March  till  the  beginning  of  A^ril.  Autumn  Plight  be  adopted  for  .sowing, 
were  it  not  that  the  nuts  are  greedily  sought  after,  through  the  winter,  by  mice 
tod  other  vermin.  One  bushel  of  seed,  according  to  Mitchell,  weighs  341b. 
uuheaped,  and  contains  58,656  seeds.  From  H  bushel  of  seeds,  the  produce 
of  the  year  1786,  kept  in  sand  till  the  following  spring,  not  leas  than  150,000 
plauts  were  raited,  and  planted  on  the  Muirmad  HiSs,  at  Dillena,  Stafford* 
shire,  by  J.  Hajliday,  Esq.,  who  received  a  gold  medal  for  so  doing.  (TYwis. 
Soc.Artty  vol  ju,  for  1792,  p.  18.)  The  soil  in  which  the  nuts  are  sown 
ought  always  to  be  light,  and  more  or  less  rich,  as  the  plants  are  rather  tender 
when  young.  They  may  either  be  sown  in  beds,  or  in  drills,  with  die  usual 
covering otaoU,  bong  about  1  in.  The  seeds  should  net  he  nearer  to  one 
another,  when  sown,  than  1  in*  Mast,  sown  in  the  autumn,  will  come  up 
in  April ;  and  that  sown  in  spring,  seldom  later  than  the  beginning  of  May. 
Boutcher  sows  in  the  beginning  of  March,  in  thin  shallow  drills,  about  1  ft.  6  in* 
asunder;  watering,  if  the  season  is  dry,  frequently,  hut  moderately,  from  the 
plants  beginning  to  appear  above  ground,  till  the  middle  of  August;  which,  be 
says,  greatly  forwards  their  growth.  "  In  March,  next  season,  with  a  spade 
made  very  sharp  for  the  purpose,  undermine  the  roots  as  they  stand  in  the 
drills,  and  cut  them  over  between  4  in.  or  5  in.  under  ground.  The  following 
autumn  or  spring,  you  may  either  raise  the  whole,  or  give  them  another  out* 
tin$  below  ground ;  when,  gently  rawing  such  as  are  too  thick,  leave  the  re- 
mainder, at  proper  distances,  to  stand  another  season.  This  manner  of  cutting 
the  roots  dexterously  has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  effect  as  trans- 
planting.'' (7V*rttsf,&c.,  p.22.)  After  the  plants  have  stood  2  years,  or, if 
m  poor  soil,  3  years,  they  may  be.  ^transplanted  in  lines  2  ft.  asunder,  and 
0  in.  or  10  in.  in  the  line.  A  great  error  in  treating  the  beech  tree  at  this  age, 
Boutcher  observes,  is  trimming  off  all  its  side  branches,  and  planting  only  the 
hare  stem.  This,  he  says,  b  doing  the  greatest  violence  to  toe  plants,  as  no 
tree  admits  of  being  less  pruned  at  transplanting  than  the  beech,  especially 
when  young;  the  plants  "  constantly  turning  hide-bound  and  stunted  when 
that  is  severely  done;"  therefore,  nothing  but  "  very  cross  ill-placed  branches, 
and  even  these  very  sparingly,  are  to  be  touched  at  (this  time."  After  the 
plants  have  remained  in  these  lines  2  years,  they  are  to  he  removed  into 
other  lines,  3  ft.  6  in  *  asunder,  and  at  1  ft.  6  in.  apart  in  the  line;  whence,  after 
remaining  in  good  soil  3,  but  in  poor  land  4,  years,  they  may  either  be 
removed  into  a  general  plantation,  wnere  they  are  to  remain  permanently,  or, 
if  daey  ane  to  he  frajisplanted  from  the  nursery  of  a  large  sine,  .they  must 
•undergo  the  further  discipline  of  being  once,  twice,  or  thrice  transplanted,  tiU 
jat  last  they  stand  46  ft.  asunder  every  way.  During  the  whole  of  this  treat- 
ment, they  must  scarcely  receive  any  pruning,  except  in  the  season  before 
Anal  removal.  At  their  removal  they  must  not  be  pruned  at  all;  hut,  when 
once  established,  they  may  he  pruned  at  pleasure,  as  every  beech  hedge  and 
bench  coppice  shows.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  indeed,  a  common  /expres- 
sion in  Duckinghamahire  is,  "  Cut  a  beech,  and  have  a  beech." 

Final  Culture  t»  FlmtiatUm*.  Tim  beach,  after  being  transplanted  where  it 
is  finally  to  remain,  if  in  masses,  and  the  plants  not  above  3  ft.  or  4ft.  high, 
jsay  be  out  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  leading  shoot  produced  the  following 
year  selected,  and  trained  so  as  to  form  a  clear  stem,  at  has  been  found,  from 
«zperience,that  trees  of  SO  years'  or  30  years'  growth,  when  transplanted,  sniffer 
-much  by  pruning  at  that  time,  and  cannot  have  their  heads  cut  in,  like  the  oak, 
the  nun,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  -deciduous  membranaceous-kaved 
trees,  when  they  nse  transplanted  of  large  size.  They  may,  however,  be  cut 
,m  a  year  or  two  years  before  removal,  and  will,  in  that  case,  transplant  with 
a  much  better  chance  of  success.  Where  a  beech  wood  is  to  he  formed 
on  a  light  poor  soil,  provided,  the  surface  admits  of  being  pulverised  by 
.the  plough  und  harrow,  or  of  being  trenched,  it  may  be  sown  with  mast  in 
drills,  without  the  admixture  of  the  seeds  of  any  other  tree.  The  ground  may 
km  cultivated,  for  two  or  three  years,  between  the  rows,  by  horse-hoeing ;  and 
the  plant*  may  be  thinned  out  the  second  year,  so  as  to  stand  at  6ft.  apart  m 
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the  row.  If  the  rows  are  6  ft.  asunder,  the  plantation  wiU  farm  a  very  suitable 
coppice  for  cutting  every  seventh  year ;  or,  it  every  tenth  plant  be  permitted  to 
become  a  timber  tree,  the  result  will  be  a  beech  wood,  with  ample  spaces 
between  the  trees  for  the  growth  of  coppice. 

Feiling  the  Beech  for  Thnber,  the  successkmal  Trees,  Sp.  As  full-grown 
trees  do  not  stole,  they  are  generally  taken  up  by  the  roots.  The  usual  season 
is  winter;  though  some  French  authors  assert  that  the  English  practice  is  to 
fell  beech  trees  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  the  sap  is  in  foil  motion. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  beech  woods  have  been  succeeded  by  beech  woods  from 
time  immemorial ;  the  mast  which  has  dropped  from  the  trees  springing  up, 
and  supplying  the  place  of  those  that  are  removed.  In  artificial  culture,  how- 
ever, a  different  natural  order  of  trees,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  made  to 
succeed  the  beech ;  though,  on  very  thin  soils  on  chalk,  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  name  a  tree  that  would  produce  an  equal  bulk  of  timber  m 
the  same  number  of  years,  independently  altogether  of  the  value  of  its  timber. 
It  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  poplars,  beeches,  or  willows,  would  do  this;  nor 
will  any  of  the  pines  or  firs  thrive  where  the  subsoil  is  chalk.  Where,  how- 
ever,  the  soil  is  deeper  than  it  is  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  theory  of  a  succes- 
sion of  a  timber  crop  may,  perhaps,  be  advantageously  carried  into  execution ; 
but  the  beech,  on  a  thin  surface  of  vegetable  soil  on  chalk,  seems  to  be  an 
exception :  or,  perhaps,  several  crops  may  be  taken  on  such  soils,  and,  con- 
sequently, several  generations  elapse,  before  a  change  of  crop  is  required. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  fyc.  The  full-grown  beech,  from  the  acuteness  of  the 
angle  which  the  branches  form  with  the  trunk,  presents,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned  (p.  1954.),  less  leverage  to  the  wind  than  the  branches  of  many 
other  trees,  and  is,  consequently,  liable  to  few  accidents  from  storms.  Large 
detached  trees,  when  of  a  great  age,  are,  like  all  others  under  similar  circum- 
stances, liable  to  be  blown  down ;  but,  in  general,  few  trees  are  seen  more 
perfect  in  their  form  than  the  beech.  It  is  subject  to  few  diseases,  unless  we 
except  that  tufted  appearance  named  Erf  nenm  yagfneum  Per*.,  Grev.  Crypi^ 
t.  250.,  which  is  sometimes  found  on  the  leaves,  and  which  some  botanists  con- 
sider to  be  a  fungus ;  butjwhich  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  considers  a  disease 
produced  by  a  suror^anisation  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  beech  are  subject  to  nodosities,  seldom  above  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  diameter, 
but  which  sometimes  are  much  larger.  These  are  probably  originated  bv  the 
puncture  of  some  insect,  and  are  to  die  wood  of  the  beech  what  the  galls  of 
the  oak  are  to  the  leaves  of  that  tree.  The  branches  from  their  number, 
proximity,  and  liability  to  cross  each  other,  may  occasionally  be  found  inos- 
culated ;  and  a  remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  wood  called  West  Hay, 
between  Cliff  and  Stamford,  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter.  We  are 
indebted,  for  a  knowledge  of  this  tree,  to  the  Kindness  of  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley;  and  to  Mrs.  Berkeley  for  the  very  beautiful  and  accurate  drawings 
from  which  figs.  1881.  and  1884.  are  engraved.  Fig.  1881.  is  to  our  usual 
scale  for  full-grown  trees  of  1  in.  to  12  ft. ;  and  fig.  1884.  in  p.  1972.,  which 
shows  a  portion  of  the  trunk,  is  to  a  scale  of  2  ft.  6  in.  to  1  in. 

The  only  quadrupeds  that  we  are  aware  of,  that  do  much  injury  to  the  beech, 
are  deer  and  cattle  pasturing  round  them,  which,  however,  as  before  observed, 
crop  their  branches  much  less  than  they  do  those  of  most  other  trees;  and 
the  squirrel,  which,  however,  is  most  injurious  to  young  beech  trees,  bv  feeding 
on  the  inner  bark.  These  animals  appear  to  prefer  the  bark  on  die  lower 
part  of  the  tree,  as,  indeed,  do  rats,  mice,  and  most  animals  that  gnaw  through 
stems  of  young  trees.  The  squirrel,  however,  when  pressed  for  food,  will 
attack  both  the  beech  and  hornbeam,  when  the  trees  are  of  considerable  site, 
stripping  off  the  outer  bark  in  pieces  of  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  in  length ;  and  then 
feeding  on  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft  wood.  It  has  been  found  that  coating 
the  stems  of  trees  for  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height,  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  grease, 
will  deter  the  squirrels  from  attacking  them. 

Insects.  Comparatively  few  insects  attack  the  beech,  and  those  which  do 
chiefly  belong  to  the  order  Lepidoptera,  and  are  in  the  caterpillar  state.  Of  these 
the  following  are  the  most  interesting  species :  —  Stafiropus  fagi  (the  lobster), 
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NotoddnU  Jromedariue,  Loph6pteryx  camellns,  Petisia  cssslnea,  E'ndroniis 
versicolor  (Glory  of  Kent  moth),  Aglaia  tau ;  all  belonging  to  the  Liniuean 
Sdmbyces.  Amongst,  the  A^octuidau  are,  Orthdaia  stabilis,  Mise'lia  aprillna, 
Catoclla  fr&xini ;  and,  amongst  the  Oeometridte,  Hi  mera  penoaria,  Eplonr 
vespertaria,  Lobophora  hexapterata,  together  with  Drepana  ungufcula  and 
HyWphilaprasiuaria.  One  of  the  gall  flies,  also,  (Cynips  figi)  attacks  the  leaves 
otFipu  ■ylvatica,  forming  galls  upon  then) ;  and  />sylla  figi  Linn.,  alio,  feeds 
upon  the  leaves,  occasionally  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  them  to  appear  covered 
with  white  flake*  of  wool  or  cotton ;  the  larvae  and  pupae  being  clothed  with  a 
long  downy  secretion,  perfectly  white.  (Reaum.  Mem.,  torn.  iii.  pi.  28,  fig.  1 — 6.) 
The  Fungi  which  grow  upon  the  Beech,  in  Great  Britain,  are  rather  nume- 
rous, and  the  following  lilt  of  them  has  been  kindly  Bent  to  us  by  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley:  — 

Thote  upon  the  Berk,  Wood,  or 
fallen  Branchei,Bie:  ^garieunmiicidus 
Schrad.,  syn.  A.  nltidua  Fl.  Dan. ,  t 
773.,  and  our  Jig.  1893.;  A.  jalignus 
Pert.;  A.  mastrucltus  Ft.,  syn.  ,' 
echinatus  Sow.,  t.  99.,  and  our  f.a. 
IBS!. ;  A.  leouinus  Schxff.,  t.  48.;  A.  phlebophorus  DUm., 


Grev.,  t.  173.,  and  our  ju>.  1885.;  A.  adiposua 


moat  splendid  species,  the  pileus  of  which,  in  fine  sped- 
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mens,  bean  a  Strong  resemblance  to  a  well-growc  pine-apple; 
A.  bamb/ciniw  Sc&eff.,  L  96.,  u  also  found  on  the  beech, 
though  toil  species  is  most  frequent,  in 
England,  on  the  ask;   Dasdllea  ribbdsu 
Pert.,  eya.   Bolhtu*   iinuoaos  Sour.,  t,  m 
194.,  and  our fig.  1886.;    D.  latfsshna  " 
JV-,  »jn.  ifolttuB  reaupinatua  Saw.,  t.  4 
424.;   Polvporus   brumalis   Fr.,   //el- 
vella    pfleua   &Aor£,  t  281.,  and  our 
&.  1887.;  P.  gigwti-iy  JV-,  syn.  -Bp- 
188S  letus  intbricatua  Sow.,  t.  86.,  and   our  ,m 

fig.  1688.,  forming  masses  9  ft.  or  aft«  or  more,  across,  at  the  base  of  the 
trunks;  P.  cristatus  Fr.  ;  P.spumeua  Fr.,  syn.  .Boletus  apumew  Sow,  t.811, 
and  P.  concha tus  Fr.  (which  last, 
^9^%.     though  found  on  the  beech,  is  more 
«V    j*&     common  on  the  sallow ).  H ydoum 
^\m_         coralldidea  Scop.,  SowH  t.  .8*8.,  and 

*~  Our  fig.  1889->  is  one  °*  tnP  n,ort   / 

beautiful    of  .Fungi,    resembling,  I 
according  to  some  authors,  a  eaultfower :  like 
Jftdnum  Erroneous,  it  in  esculent.    Pblebk  me- 

rtsmoides  Fr.,  Grev.,  U  880. )    Pea!»  repanda  — 

Wakt.,  Grev.,  t.  59.;   P.  uudastoraa  •Sou.,  t.   149,  ayn.  P.  atro-rufa  Grew., 
t.  315.,  and  our  fig,  189D-  '•  p-  womala  iVr,  P.  rugose  &w^  t.  369.  ;  p. 
aurelia  Pert-,  Grev.,  t.  139.,  and  P-  aeruginosa  Per,. 
<?«*>,  t,  841.,  ayn.  //elvella  ajruginusa  Sow.,  t.  347. 
and  our  &.  1901.    "  The  wood 
on  which  >t  grows  is  almost  at- 
>  ways    stained    with    the    same 
j   green    colour   as    the    fungus." 
(Sam.,  L  o.)   Cryptfimyces  yersi- 
color  Berk.,  sya.     Snctis  versi- 
color Fr. ;  Sclerotium  truncdrum  isy) 
r/Wff,  forming  a  nidus  to  Ag.  tuberosus;  Spha^ria 
1S88                    fragirormui  Peri.,  sjn.  Stromatosphoe'ria    Grev.,  t. 
136.,  Lycoperdon  yariolosum  Sow.,  t.  271.,  and  Oiirjfg.  1908.;    8.  cohasVena 
Peri.;  S.  rufa  Peri.,  S.  deusta  «n^h„  »jb.   StromatesphmVia  deusta  Grev., 
t.  324.,  and  our  fig.  1900.;    8.   maxima 
Sow,  t  338;  6.  diseifiirmis  Hogv,.,  syn. 
StromatosphR'ria    diaciformis   Grev.,   t. 
314-.,   and   our  fig.   1894.;    8.  depresea   4 
Sam.,  t.  818. ;  8.  aspera  fr.;  S.  angulata 
Fr. ;    S.  turgida  /v«,j    8.  quaternata 
Pen.;  S.gyrosa  &nuut>.,  ayn.  8.  fluent)  18» 
AW.,  t.  493.)   8.   melograjnma   Peri.; 
8.  tristis  Tode;    6.  Pezin  Taj,;  Grev.,  t.  186.,  and  oar  fig. 
1895.;  Peziza  hydrfphora  Sou,.,  t.  S3,;  Hysterium  rugosum 
Fr.,  syn.  Opegrapha  epipbega  -E.  B.  t.  2888.,  and  ourj%.  1807.;  Reticulata 
maxima  Fr.,  syn.  Lycop.  echinif6rmis  Sow.,  t.  400.  f.  1.    The  sporidia,  when 
subjected  to  considerable  heat  by  Dr. 


Wo  Han  ton,  produced  a  phosphoric  glass. 
'"       -       •        —      fitilbum 


■HI  (^fW.H.,vo|.v.pt.S.p.30S.)  fitilbum 
^H  K"  turbinatum  Tode,  8.  Vulgare  Tode,  and 
B5B  ^V  our jfe.  1696.;  Corynaum  macrospo- 
V*''^^        rium  jRrrA. ;  Nsmaspora  crdtiea  Pen.; 

'^  StilWspora  aaterosperma  Pert. 

The  Fingi  on  lie  Leave,  of  the  Beed  are ;  ^garicus  ca- 

pillaris  Sehum.;  A.  setoaus  -Sow.',  L  302,;  Peilsa  eniphyUa 

Peri.;   Sphi'ria  artocreas  Tode ;  Cratirium  leucoclphalum 

/Mm.,  Grev.,  t.  65,  and  our  fig.  1698. 
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The  Faagi  growing  on  Beech  Matt 
are :  ^garicus  balaniiras  Berk. ;  Peziza 
fructfgena  Bull.,  Sow.,  t.  117.  and  our 
fig.  1900.;  8pteVia  carpophila  Pert.'. 
and,  of  those  found  attached  to  the 
root,  Mr.  Berkeley  only  mentions  Ela- 
phomyces  muricatus,  syn.  Lycoperdon 
Tuber  Z,/ 

TTie  most  remarkable  Ffrgi  growing  beneath  the  Beech  Tree,  or  among  its 
fallen  leaves,  in  British    woods,  are:    Geoglossum  viride    Fr.t  Grev.,  t. 
211.,  and  our  fig.   1899.;    A'nthina  flimmea  Fr., 
found    abundantly  in    Rockingham   and    Sherwood 
~,    Forests,  in   1836;   MoreheUa  esculenta 
fcjy  Pert.,  Gree.,  t.  68.,  syn.  ^Helvetia  escu- 
•fy     lenta  Sow.,  t.  51.,  in  part,  and  our  fig. 
%TW       1902. ;  and  Tiber  dbarium  Sibtk^  Sow. 
&//  1Mg  t.  309.,  and  our  fig.  1901.     Of  these  the 
'^>         last  two  are  celebrated  luxuries  for  the  table.    MoreheUa  escu- 
Wjd        lenta  Pen.,  the  common  morel,  is  a  mushroom-like  fungus,  grow- 
mf        ing  in  great  abundance  in  the  woods  of  Germany  and  France, 
Jfr        particularly  after  any  of  the  trees  have  been  burned  down.    This 
having  been  observed,  led,  in  Germany,  to  the  burning  of  the 
woods,  in  order  to  produce  morels ;  and,  consequently,  great  numbers  of  trees 
were  destroyed,  till  the  practice  was  forbidden  oy  law.    This  fungus  is  much 
used,  also,  in  a  dried  state,  for  giving  a  flavour 
to  made  dishes;  and,  in  the  countries  where  it 
abounds,  many  persons  gain  their  livelihood  by 
finding  and  drying  the  morels,  which  they  do 
by  running  a  thread  through  their  stalks,  and 
hanging  them  in  an  airy  place.    In  England, 
morels  are  comparatively  rare ;  hut  Mr.  Berke- 
ley informs  us  that  he  has  known  them  to  be 
1899         so  abundant  in  Kent,  as  to  be  used  for  making 
a  sort  of  catsup.    There  are  many  variations  of  form  and  size  observable  in 
this  fungus;  but  M.  esculenta  Pert.  (fig.  1902.)  and  M.  p&tula  (fig.  1903.) 
are  generally  considered  the  best.  When  voung  and  fresh,  the  morels  are  of  a 

greyish  brown,and  nave  an  agree-  n— win       ww 

able  smell;  but,  when  old,  they 
become  nearly  black,  and  lose 
their  fragrance.  In  the  latter 
state  they  are  not  fit  for  the  ta- 
1901  ble;  because  the  cup  is  generally 

found  much  perforated,  and  full  of  the  larva?  and  eggs  of 
insects.  When  dry,  morels  will  keep  good,  and  retain 
their  flavour, for  many  years.  The  morel  is  always  found 
in  the  spring,  and  is  thus  easily  distinguished  from  the 
helvella,  which  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for 
it,  but  which  is  "generally  found  in  autumn.  -Hel- 
vella esculenta  (our  fig.  1904.)  has  a  good  flavour,  but  is  far  inferior  to  the 
genuine  morel :  it  is,  however,  often  confounded  with  it  in  Sweden,  under 
the  name  of  stenmurkla,  and,  in  Germany,  under  those  of  gemeine  morchd, 
stumpf  morchel,  and  stock  morchel.  (See  Diet.  Clotty  &c,  and  Now.  Court 
(TAgri.,  art.  Morille.)  7\iber  dbarium  (fig.  1901.),  the  common  truffle,  is,  if 
possible,  even  more  highly  prized  in  cookery  than  the  morel :  it  is  also  more 
difficult  to  find,  as,  instead  of  appearing  above  the  surface,  like  a  mushroom, 
it  is  buried  in  the  ground,  like  a  potato.  It  is  black,  covered  with  tubercles, 
and  possesses  a  very  strong  but  agreeable  smell.  When  ripe,  its  flesh  is  brown, 
veined  with  white.    It  is  generally  found  by  dogs  or  pigs,  trained  to  search 
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for  it;  but,  in  those  countries  where  tmfflea  abound,  in  the 
month  of  October  (which  is  their  season  for  ripening),  all  the 
inhabitants  repair  to  the  woods,  slightly  stirring,  or  rather 
scratching,  the  ground  in  those  places  which  experience  points 
out  to  them  as  the  most  likely  to  contain  the  tubers.  The  high 
price  of,  and  constant  demand  for,  truffles,  both  in  France  and 
other  countries,  render  this  a  very  lucrative  employment ;  and 
experienced  hunters  are  rarely  deceived  in  the  places  where 
they  make  their  search.  Nees  von  Bsenbeck  relates  an  instance 
of  a  poor  crippled  boy  who  could  detect  truffles  with  a  cer- 
tainty superior  even  to  that  of  the  best  dogs,  and  so  earned  a  f  Hl 
livelihood.  (Eng.  Fi.f  vol.  v.  p.  888.)    Truffles  are  generally  igoj 

found,  in  France,  in  light  dry  soils,  and  particularly  in  forests  on  mountains. 
They  are  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble,  Avignon,  Perigueux,  and 
Angouleme ;  and  on  the  mountains  of  Vivarais,  Cevennes, 
and  Jura.  In  England,  they  are  tolerably  abundant  in  190i 
beech  woods  on  light  soil ;  but  they  are  very  rare  in  Scot* 
land.  The  truffles  of  commerce  are  generally  those  of 
Angouleme  and  Perigueux.  The  signs  which  are  con- 
sidered, in  France,  to  indicate  the  habitats  of  truffles 
are :  1.  The  absence  of  plants  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  the  quantity  of  nourishment  required  by  the  truffle  generally  famish- 
ing their  roots.  2.  The  cracking  and  undulations  of  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  appears  as  though  it  had  been  slightly  raised  by  moles,  or  some 
other  animal  under  ground,  in  little  hillocks,  which  are  generally  very  small, 
being  seldom  larger  wan  a  common  hen's  egg;  where  they  are  much  raised, 
the  truffle  is  generally  found  only  2  in.  or  3  in.  below  the  surface.  3.  The 
appearance  of  numerous  columns  of  small  flies,  which  are  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  truffle,  and  seek  it  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs.  Pigs  are 
so  fond  of  truffles,  whenever  they  have  once  tasted  them,  that,  when  they  find 
them,  though  they  are  muziled,  they  keep  rooting  up  the  earth  with  their 
snouts,  and  are  quite  insensible  to  the  calls  of  their  masters,  to  whom  they  are 
perfectly  obedient  at  all  other  times.  Many  persons  have  attempted  to  pro- 
pagate truffles  artificially;  and  Bulliard  and  Baril  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
succeeded,  but  not  sufficiently  to  make  the  culture  of  the  root  become 
general.  The  mode  of  propagation  employed  was,  taking  the  earth  up  in 
places  where  truffles  were  generally  found,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
first  traces  of  them  were  discoverable;  and,  after  placing  this  earth  in  a 
garden,  covering  it  with  decayed  beech  leaves,  which  were  shaded  and  kept 
moist,  in  order  to  imitate  the  temperature  of  the  natural  habitat  of  the  tuber. 
In  this  manner  truffles  were  produced,  but  neither  in  greater  abundance,  nor 
of  better  quality,  than  in  then*  native  woods ;  and  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
rearing  them  was  considerable.  Other  methods  have  been  tried  in  Germany, 
as  noticed  in  Bornholz's  TYujffiebau,  &c.  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ti.  p.  480.) ; 
and  the  culture  has  even  been  undertaken  in  England,  though  without 
success.  {See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  in.  p.  102.)  Truffles  are  often  preyed  upon 
by  a  species  of  Leiodes.  They  are  very  difficult  to  keep,  and  they  are  seldom 
good  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The  best  way  of  keeping  them  entire 
is,  to  leave  them  in  the  earth  in  which  they  are  found  till  they  are  wanted  for 
the  table,  or  to  bury  them  in  sand  immediately  on  taking  them  out  of  the 
ground;  by  which  last  method  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  keep  them  two  or 
wee  months.  The  most  general  way  of  keeping  them  is,  however,  to  cut 
them  into  very  thin  slices,  and  either  to  dry  them  in  an  oven,  or  fry  them  in  oil, 
and  then  preserve  them  in  waxed  paper  or  glass  bottles.  Truffles  are  never 
eaten  raw :  when  fresh,  they  are  cooked  like  mushrooms ;  or  capons  or  turkeys 
are  stuffed  with  them :  but  they  are  principally  used  dry  for  flavouring  ragoutt, 
and  other  made  dishes.  It  is  said  tnat  a  spirituous  liquor  may  be  extracted 
from  them.  (See  Nbuv.  Court  tTAgrk,  art.  Truffle  noire ;  Fischer's  AnleU.  tut 
Trvffiejagd,  &c. ;  Bornholz  Der  Trufflebau,  &c;  Bulliard's  Hist,  det  Champ,  de 
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France;  Roque's  Hiit.  <fc»  Champ,  i  eVc.) 
pogon  ilbus  Fr^  Berk.  Eng.  Fl.%  v.  put  11.  p,  299, 
syn.  Tuber  Album  BuU.,  U  404.,  So**.,  t  310.,  and 
our  fig.  1815.;  7".  albUum  C&wtp.;  Lvoooerdov 
fribbosuirj  JDiab.  Craw/.,  ii.  p.  96. ;  Truffle  blsitche, 
Fr. ;  the  White  Truffle;  is  also  eaten.  It  is,  rare  both 
in  France  and  England ;  but  is  sometimes  found,  in 
both  countries,  in  sandy  woods,  and  is  common  in 
Germany.  It  has  occurred  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Glasgow. 

The  price  of  morels,  dry,  in  Cogent  Garden  market,  varies  from  16*.  a  pound 
to  20*. ;  and  in  Paris  the  fresh  morels  are  from  50  to  W  cents  the  pottle. 
Truffles,  when  dry,  are  about  lis.  a  pound  in  Covent  Garden  market ;  and 
fresh  English  truffles  are  from  3*  6d.  to  5».  a  pound.  Fresh  truffles  vary  in 
Paris,  according  to  their  quality,  from  50  cents  to  3  francs  per  pound. 

Lichens.  We  are  informed  by  W,  Better,  Esq*,  tht 
the  only  lichens  known  to  hiuvM)  peculiar  to  the  beech, 
ai^  Opegra£ha  venosa  8j^  PanneUa  speciosa.  Olve* 
ndsa  Eng.  Bot.t  t.  2464*,  end  our  Jfa  1816.,  Is  found 
on  the  trunks  of  beech  trees  in  the  New  Forest, 
Hampshire.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  describes  the  ramiQca* 
lions  of  this  lichen  as  being  "  deefelv  sunk  into  the 
crust,  but  convex  above,  and  intensely  black,  with  ob* 
tuse  terminations."  (See  £**•  >V„v.  pi.  1,  p.  148.) 
The  name  of  Qp&rapha  alludes  to  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  liohena 
which  compose  this  genus  to  Hebrew  cnnraoters  inscribed  on  the  wood* 
P.  specioea  Ath.  Sun.,  p.  381.,  Ziehen  specidsua  Wuifi  Eng.  Boi^  1979., 
the  elegant  garland  parmelia,  is  usually  found  on  rocks;  but  Mr.  Borrer 
informs  us  that  it  is  also  found  on  the  beech.  "  The  fructification  of  this 
lichen  has  not  been  found  in  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is  described  from  specimens 
gathered  in  North  America/'  (Eng,  F/„  v.  pi.  1.  p.  209.)  Dr.  Taylor,  how* 
ever,  finds  it  "not  very  rare  near  Dunkerron,  county  of  Kerry."  (FL  Hib^ 
pt.  ii.  p.  149.);  and  a  single  specimen  has  occurred  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest, 
Susse*. 

Statistic.  Recorded  Trees.  The  Great  Beech,  in  Windsor  Forest,  of  which  «n  engraving  is  give* 
by  Strutt  In  his  Sylva  BrUamHeay  and  of  which  our  fig.  1907.  Is  a  copy,  reduced  to  a  scale  of  lin.  to 
flQft.  is  evidently  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  If  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  Norman  Con* 
quest;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cambden  as  *•  standing. on  a  high  hill  (Sunning  Hill) 
a  Tale  tyjns;  out  far  and  wide ;  garnished  with  corn  Heidi,  flourishing  with  mead 
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meadows,  decked 


lung 
mitymimu„m   ^^^^  with 
groves  an  either  side,  and  watered  with  the  Thames."    According  to"  Jesse,  the  trunk  of  this  tree 
measures,  at  6  ft  from  the  ground,  -36  ft  round.  "  It  is  now,"  he  says, 
M  protected  from  injury,  and  Nature  seems  to  be  doing  her  best  to- 
wards repairing  the  damage  which  ks  exposure  to  the  attacks  of  man 
and  beast  bad  produced.     It  must  once  have  been  almost  hollow  i 
but  the  vacuity  (as  shown  in  fig.  1908.),  has  now  been  nearly  filled 
up.    One  might  almost  fancy  act  liquid  woocLwhich  had  afterwards 
hardened,  had  been  poured  into  the  tree.    The  twisting*  and  die, 
tortlons  of  this  huge  substance  have  a  curious  and  striking  effect  j 
and  one  might  almost  Imagine  them  to  have  been  produced  by  a 
convulsive  throe  of  nature.   (See  fig.  1S07.  in  p.  1077.,  on  a  larger 
scale,  copied  from  Jesse's  Gleanings.)  There  Is  no  bark  on  this  .extra- 
neous substance ;  but  the  surface  Is  smooth,  hard,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  decay."    (Jesse's   Qisanmgs  in   Xmt,  Bist.,   8d,i, 
p.  112.)    A  beech  at  Bicton,  In  Devonshire,  blown  down  in  1806,  had 
a  trunk  which  measured  SO  ft.  hi  circumference,  and  a  head  which 
was  103  ft.  in  diameter.    The  Burnham  Beeches  stand  in  a  tract  of 
woodland  above  4  miles  from  Stoke   Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
which  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Gray's  poetic  musings.     ■'Both 
•'are  covered  with  most  venerable  beeches  ;*  and  in  his  J£/*gw  he  pert    .......        .    .... 

ding  beech,  that  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high."  In  Scotland,  a  very  lacge  beech  stood  atNew- 
battle  Abbey,  in  Mid-Lothian.  It  was  measured  byDr.  Walker,  in  1789 ;  wheb  the  trunk  was  found 
to  be  17  ft  in  circumference,  and  the  diameter  of  the  heed  89  ft  It  contained  wrarde  of  iSDOft, 
of  timber.  It  was  blown  down  by  a  gale  of  wind  about  1809.  Dr.  Walker  thinks  it  must  have 
been  planted  between  1540  and  1580.  A  beech  tree  at  Preston  Hall,  Mid.  Lothian,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  measured  17  ft.  3  in,  in  circumference;  and  at  4  ft,  14ft.  6 in.  A  beech  at  Teymoutn, 
seemingly  coeval  with  that  atNewbattle  Abbey,  was  blown  down  when  .its  trunk  was  above  16ft 
round.  A  number  of  other  fine  beech  trees,  which  existed  in  Scotland  fa  the  time  of  Dr.  Walker, 
are  noticed  in  his  Essays  on  Natural  History,  to  which  Mr.  Seng  and  Sir  T.  Dick  Leader  have  s4dmi 
several  other  remarkable  examples.    In  Ireland,  there  are  a  number  of  large  beech  trees,  the  dimco- 

""  At  Shelton  Abbey,  near  Arklow,  there  are  7  * 
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vale  and  MS," 


•»!■ 


mentions  •*  the 


aions  of  which  have  been  recorded  by  Hayes. 

trees,  the  trunks  of  which  measure  from  13  ft.  9ia  to  15  ft.  in  cbrujaferescc  (  and.  there  are  upwards 


corylaVes.    jVous. 


olSUIrmwiUn 
len-lncircuml* 

there  are  3  beech 
15  ft.  6  In.,  and  H 
at  the  Round.    ' 


ant  authority  in  France,  i  beech  ii 
recorded  by  Arthur  Young  [TVmrts  p.  M 
u  Mending  at  ChanliUi,  and  th*  fine*. 

ai  itraliht  Man  arrow,  not  kai  than  Hlft. 
.high,  *0ft.  wibtflnt  branch, 
ft.  dlam.  it  5  ft  from  the  ground. 


£  Bettft^aeejt*.  IMB.  the  Known 
:tl  (Mt  p.  IWcO/fa  ft.  high,  diameter 
he  trunk  sit.  .in.,  ind  of  the  head 


*  Aihrirtge  Bwhn 
which   th.  Queen  Beech   (b.  loon.)  It  - 
1 1D  ft.  high,  the  trunk.  I*  10  ft.  Id  circum- 
ference at  tt  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  height  of  7*  ft.  from  the  ground,  to  which  height  the  Iruith 
l«  .injla  bunch,  it  ii  fi  ft  3  in.  in  circumference.     The  King  Beech,  aUo  In  the  park  it 

Aihridge,  u>d  which  ti  repreaented  by  the  central  tree  In  Ihe  group  tfit  .15*0.1.  Ii  Hi  ft.  high,  with 
■  clou  mink  of  7S  ft.,  which, M  *  ft.  ft™  Ik. ground,  H  3"ft  in  etrcumierence,  Ml  «t7Sft.,Srr.»Tn. 
A  rereading  lieeeh  at  Aahrlng*(jlg.  loll.)  UTOft  high. 

lit  ft.  In  diameter.    The  drawing!  ftDm  which  our  en- 
graving* of  thaae  tree,  are  taken  were  made  for  in  In 
October,  1836,b.Uiepermi«ionandat  theeapenaeof  the 
Couiilee*  of  Bn'dgewaler.     The  celebrated  tuach  at  Wo-  j 
bum  Abhej,  commonly  known  u  Ponuy'i  Beach,  which  ? 
waa  meaauird  for  ua  by  the  direction   of  the   IXike  of  1 
Bedford,  In   February,  1837,  la  100  ft.  high,  with  a  deal 
trunk  of  50  ft.  i  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  4  ft. 
from  the  around,  la  lift.  8  in.  ;  and  the  cubic  feet  of  lim- 
ber-liichTt  contain,  wr^by  mewureiiLem,SI"fl.;  and  thai 
In  the  head,  by  computation,  :■  eillmated  at  SO  ft. ;  |l«in« 
a  total  of  367  ft.  of  uaeful  timber,   Thii  tnewat  raeaiured 

fcrenir.'at  4ft.  from  the  ground.  Bin.  ;  mid  In  cubic  feet 
of  Umber  In  the  trunk,  Stt  A  allrrr  flr,  In  the  park  at 
Wobum,  111ft.  high,  and  containing  SSO  cubic  fact  of  lira, 
nor,  cidutmoftlw  hood,  had  locreurd  In  idrctimrercnc*, 

and.  In  lie  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  trunk,  no  tern  than  I 

11  ft.  :  that  ihowing  the  much  greater  rapidity  of  growth 
in  tho  silver  III  than  In  thf  beech.  The  nigheii  beech  In 
Haywood,  at  Caitle  Howard,  m  In  183*.  110  ft.  high, 
and  it  contained  9*0  cubic  feet  of  timber;  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk,  at  oft.  inn  the  ground,  waa  lift. 

oft".',  head"™  Wift.  A  .unartlng  beech  at'the  aim 
place  waa  80  ft.  high,  and  oonulaed  HM  ruble  *r«  of 
Umber;  the  diameter  of  the  head  waa  luSft  i  the  cl>- 

17  ft.  luin.,«nd  the  length  of  clear  bomtOft.  ISoeGord.  L  „„ 
Hat.,  »nL  ii.  p.  18.1  At  BlctOd,  In  Detonihlre,  ii  a  beeoh  tree  JW  It.  high,  with  •  trunk  18ft. 
In  cU-umfcrcnoe  :  dlaroeterof  trie  head  81  ft  In  gomeneUhlre.  at  Nettlacouibe,  la  a  beach  limit 
high,  with  a  trunk  Mrt.  in  circumference.  In  WIMaililr^  laa  tria  grreund.  a>T  .^-^^i^^^V^U; 
nrrenre,  at  4  ft.  from  th*  ground!  the  trunk  contain,  nearly  8  ton.  of  timber,  and  the  whole  Ira* 
upw.nl.  of  11  tona.  Mr.  Camnerta  father,  about  the  beginning-  of  the  pretant  century,  netted  thai 
pipe'ofwine  by  It  Mr.  Lambert 'hu  three  other  beech  tree*  ofTearlj  cfluaT.llmenelon.,  nlaa* 
■djotiilng  thli  remarkable  one.  The  tubeo.l  Ii  chalk.  In  Weawolerahlre,  oo  an  eetate  belonging 
to  Lord  Ltttetton,  are  the  Frankly  Beechea.  which  are  of  gnat  anUouiij.  Standing  on  a  kllT, 
the*  can  be  aeen  In  a  gnat  durance ;  and  thej  are  mentioned  In  oW  umaaa  at  land-man*,  aim 
' *■ ndlng  ha.e  been  rnaaiured  for  tu  through 


._.._..,..  ___..r*im,with»r«oporUcemu>a*»gbt*m«hM^ 

The  large*  now  alanding  la  It  ft.  In  circumferruce  at  1  ft.  from  th*  ground,  and  la  70  ft.  high. 
The  lower  beechea  craraariae  ore  largo,  and  III  or  eight  iraaller,  tree*  I  Ihe  largeat  Bwwvring  ahoa* 
lift-uicircamlereoce.     Oneoftheaa  war  blown  down  In  I  KM,  and  war  found  much  deca.ei     They 

a^erT'iuibing  anVt.  In  Dartrnhln,  at  Ktawhatoo,  the  aeat  of  Lord  Scared*!*,  Ii  a  baaofa  Me 
Large  tree"  Tbaa  now  a  trunk  18 ft.  In'  circuiri(erenc*Tanda'head"V  lndi.=,eter.  toucbirig  tbe 
ground  on  eierj  aide.  In  Scotland  th*  moat  nmaraahl*  beechea  are,  on*  at  Knrbattle  Abbe., 
88  ft.  high,  diameter  of  Ihe  trunk  9ft.  and  or  th*  Itend  lOOft;  on*  In  Dumfrleairlln,  and  two  ba 
MonnGire,  The  Ecdea  Beech  (jig.  191£)  irand.  near  Baltfnrd,  In  Dirmfrleaafalt*.  Th*  trunk  ii 
lift,  in  eamlaaaTeac*,  when  It  Ijegnu  to  throw  out  th*  brmachaa,  which  extend  onr  ■  apaa*  H  ft, 
in  JlaracteT.    An  account  and  dnwlng  of  Ihla  tree  haa  been  emtio  ui  by  Mr.  Orlcnon,  aetretarj  to 
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ii'Sii'lTiiiifi.  ■iiiilliiiiiurn  itiimii  iHiimih  i  at  Doddinaton,  it  i> Boa,  hirt,  iwapwrrfftt 

trunk  Sft.,  and  thatofthehendaboutTon.    In  HeretodthTre.al  Croft  Ciutie.  are  tenia]  tnea,  ftoai 

(tarn  luoft.  to  lift.  In  diameter;  at  Eaatnoi  CaaUe,  It  Tern planted,  K  la  40 ft.  hlfh,  the diameter  . 

oflbetrunk  1ft.,  nndthM  nTthehendJift.    In  Leaceatenhb-e,  at  Doiinlnfton  Park,  109  ran  old,  I 

It  la96ft  hlSri.ttiedL»™i(.rnfth..ninl.7ll__  and 


hroeadlDOtL  Mr.  Donald™,  U.i 
at  Donnlnrton,  who  bad  thu.  tree  aiaaiured  ror 

tree,  ihato  war  a  agidrrel  In  It,  which,  nMi»- 
turlnrto  comedown,  ai  Mr,  D— Id—  waa  atand. 

aummlt  of  til*  tire,  from  which  lmroeoai  bttibt 
It  leaped  to  the  pound,  and,  [aUliiji  on  1  tuft  of 


Willy 


'      '       ^      10P.I*.     In8ufrbft,atFii>tMioTiBhHaP.,r»rMra 
fit.  din.,  and  that  of  toe  head  BO  ft.     In  War. 

WM        "      ■  *■  ■ 


aton.  naar  Blrainrtam.  it  la  115ft,  blah,  with  a  turn*  4ft  im 
rocane.  66  lean  planted,  it  U  HSft  hljh,  the  diameter  of  the 
-adtiUft.     in  Yorkahlre,  the   Innneiue  Iraea  at  Studley,  and  at 

■end  Horn*,  It  la  90ft.  hla*>, 
ft.  i  at  Dalmeny  Park  11  la 


coryla'cejc     famous. 


ik' 3ft,  and  oft 
HO  ft  blah,  the  i 
lUlhedlaoieter 


li  to  ft.  bull )  • 

of  the  trunk  J 
Hou-itaiXX.. 
U(tGlrL,aodtb 
tounUouie.UOye 

of  the  mink  4ft  Sin.,  uniiii 

dun  Part  II  li  85  ft.  high,  t 

8  a,  and  of  ihe  hod  73  fL-o> 

Ajnuire.it  Dalquharrui,  if  kl -  -, 


Ibeetawarery  of  IUrkna*brlrdu,utSLmery*It»e,lt  it  63  ftTigh,  tne  diameter  of  Ibe  trunk  3  ft. 
..  ud  that  of  the  Iwd  SI  ft.  In  Haddirjgtouihin,  U  Tyrdnghaiu,  It  la  61  ft.  high  the  diameter  of 
trunk  6ft.  Sin.,  and  that  of  the  bead  67  ft.— North  of  Edinburgh.  In  BanRkbtre,  at  Gordon 
■tie,  it  ia  87  ft  high,  tlwdlaineteroflhetrunkift. 


Cattle,  it  i>  67  ft.  high,  t 
**i.,  and  thai  of  tbe  bead 


,._._..._ Cromarty,  at  CotiL 

Ita  .ran  old,  It  l.  SO  ft- high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk 
3  ft.  arm  that  of  the  bead  63  ft  In  Flfeahlrc. 
hri.Ua  P.rk,  It  I.  70  ft.  high,  tbe  diamater  at  the  head 
82ft.  In  Forfarihlre,  alKlnnalrd  Cattle,  *fl0  jeannld, 
it  law  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  s  ft,  and  of  the 
baad  105  ft.  i  at  Courtachy  Cattle,  VU  yean  old,  it  ii  i 
78ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  tbe  trunk  18ft.,  and 
oftbe  hi ._.... 


U  96  ft  high,  and  baa  a  turn 

4,  and  the  diameter  of  Ibe  head  96  ft.  \  In  Meaira.  Dtckion  and  Turnbull'i  n 


..._ , .    .   _ .    .    ._.    . _.  _.rkaou   and  Turnbull'i    nunery, 

Perth,  60  yean  planted,  It  linSfl  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunkSfL,  and  that  of  (be  head  42ft.  In 
Hoat-abire,  at  Br»h  C»l;,  111.7011.  blah,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.  6  In.,  and  that  of  the 
head  SOft  In  Stlrllngthlre,  at  Alrthrey  Caatle,  It  It  138  yean  old,  and  90  ft  high,  tbe  diameter  of 
the  trunk  9ft.,  andofthe  baad  92ft  i  at  Calendar  Park, 800  yean  old.  It  ia  70ft.  high,  the  cirtumfe- 
retice  of  the  trunk  17  ft.,  and  the  diameter  or  the  head  86  ft, 

FdguttMtrMta/rramad.  In  the  enrirotu  of  Dublin,  at  Cypreee  Brore,  II  It  96  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.  loin.,  and  that  of  the  head  66ft— South  of  Dublin.  In  the  county  of 
Cork,  at  Caitle  Freke,  It  li  63  ft.  high,  the  tdrcniBference  of  the  trunk  16ft.,  and  Diameter  of  th* 
baud  39ft.  In  Kilkenny,  at  WoodMoclt,  95  y.an  planted,  i<  It  91  It  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
S  ft.,  and  that  of  the  bead  *8  ft.  i  at  Borrit  It  la  90  ft.  high,  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  18  ft,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  head  96ft.  In  King*  County,  at  CharWrlUa  Font,  it  ■  birch  which 
though  only  60   teen  planted,  it  110ft.   high,  with  ■  trunk  17ft.  In  circumference,  and  a  head 

SOft.    in    diameter.      In   Limerick,  at   Mount   Shannon,  are  man.   noble  Ipeclmene North   of 

Dublin.  In  Do-.i  Molra,  li  u  110ft-  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.  fi  In.,  and  that  of  tbe 
bead  80ft.  InFenMnart,atFrorarrOBCourtl  J8jeauaokl,itUr»ft.high,lhedlarnet*r  of  tbe  trunk 
1ft.,  and  that  of  the  head  50ft.  In  Sligo,  at  htackree  Cattle,  73  ft.  high,  tie  diameter  of  tbe  trunk 
3  (L  Sin.,  and  that  of  the  head  64ft. 

Fagna  l«f*drl«  At  Jtorrlg*  Omtrtn  In  Franca,  near  htantea.  It  la  100  yean  old,  and  90  ft.  high. 
In  the  village  of  Lauluay,  parlthof  8L  Aubln-du-Ferron,  near  trie  oratory  of  that  name  (Mancbe!, 
which  waa  filled  •bafare  1791  try  tbe  Eudletet  of  Coutancea.  a  hlrcli  tree  wet  felled  on  the  97th  of 
January,  1S37  [  "hen  a  man  who  waa  ipliUIng  the  wood,  found  in  one  of  thehrancheaa  crura,  Kin. 
ami  9  liner  high,  with  craaa  ban  of  1  in.,  and  a  pedettal  or  1,  line,  high,  and  6  tinea  broad,  which 
m  perfectly  regular  ( L'/frraitr).  A  almllar  elample  la  recorded  In  the  afaweawte  of  Wafural 
/Viafer*.  roL  1.  p.  471,  a.  ha.ing  been  aeen  byua  at  Meta,  in  1888.  In  Swltaerland,  tha  largett 
ipecuneoa  of  beech  are  two  it  tbe  entrance  to  tha  Abbey  of  Poamnlera,  near  Selene,  each  being 
lift,  in  circumference  at  1ft.  from  the  ground.  In  Auatarie,at  Vienna,  In  tha  Unlrenltj  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  60  yean  old,  It  It  60ft.  high,  diameter  of  (be  trunk  1ft,  and  of  the  head  fcft  ; 
at  KopenneL  60  year,  planted,  it  Il40ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft,  Sin.,  and  of  tha 
head  44  ft  In  Pruaila,  in  Berlin,  at  Sent  Souci,  60  raart  old,  it  ■  Soft,  hart,  the  diameter  of 
■  "-  and  uf  the  head  Kit:  in  the  Fmuen-Lutel,  40  jean  planted,  it  It  36ft  high.  In 
■     -  ,!,_/,„  «n„™„  ,.,a    >.  ,.  .il   ki.^  ,he  Jlmeter  of  Or- — ■■ 

ttarTaVfL 


Sweden,  at  l*ind.  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  59  yean  old,  II „...  _..., 

lit  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  SSft     In  Italy.  In  Lcmumrdy,  at  Menu,  St  yean  planted.it  It  3S  I L  high, 
the  drcuMlerenee  of  [he  trunk  3  ft.,  and  the  diameter  uf  th-  a— J«i» 

Font  «ierf*kii  pxrptrca.    The  target  In  England  Li  (1 
already  TnintlonedTli  about  70ft  high,  with  a  head  06ft.  in  diamater;  Ihelougretl 
■"-  ■'  -— ^ ■-■- " "— — alSyon.71ft.hl, 

3d  hi  one,.-  

t  high,  dreumfcrenee  of  the  trunk  nearly  e  ft,  and  diameter  of  the 
t  It  (S ft.  high,   ■         "  ■—     "      ...    . 


ik  B  ft.  6  In.,  and  diameter  of  tha  head  61  ft  ;  at  Kenwood  UJ  oae,  36  yean  planted, -hie 

irnce  oftbe  trunk  nearly  6  ft,  and  diameter  of  the  bead  40  ft  Muswe 

ifthlgh.elrcumftrKienofthelrv-'-''-    —•*■ .-—.—  —  —»  -  -•  « 

it  at  SO  ft.  hi 


in  Surrey.  It  H  50ft  high,  diameter  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Backing natnthi re,  at  Tern 
SOft  high, diameter  ofthe  head  SOft.  i  in  Cheahire,  at  Klnmel  Park,  It  ia  Stft  hig 
baad  3S  ft.  ;  In  Durham,  at  Southend.are  aereral  betwuen  40  and  SO  ft.  high,  after 
planted  j  in  Gloucettenrilre,  at  Itoddliiaton,  30  yaan planted,  it  ia«ft.Ji%h,dli 
53  ft;  In  Nottinihamihin.  at  Clumber  Park.lt  Ii40ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head 
■hire,  In  tbeOilord  Botanic  Garden,  it  li  55  ft.  high,  diameter  of  tbe  bead  40ft. : 
at  Stackpole  Court,  It  it  36  ft  bigh,  diameter  of  th*  head  17  ft. ;  In  SuBblk,  In 
Garten,  it  U  50  ft  nigh,  diameter  or  the  headWfti  at  Great  U.ermaTO.  It  It  35  ft 
the  head  40  ft . ;  in  Worcenerahlre,  at  Craome,  38  yean  ulanted,  II  la  SO  ft.  falgl 
bead  tOlt;  In  Vorkahire,  in  th*  nunrcrr  of  Meaarr,  Backkowe,  at  York,  it 
oM,  10ft.  tin.  In  circumference,  31  ft.  high,  and  diamater  of  Ibe  head  44ft 
BanBthlre,  at  Cordon  Caatle,  it  la  66  ft  high,  diameter  of  tbe  head  MfL:  In  U 
Houae,  It  It  45ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  40ft:  in  Ponhtblrc,  al  fn-"-" 
II  it  40ft.  hlghi  and  at  Mettra  Dlckien  and  Turabull'i  Kunery,  Perth, 
It   48ft.  high,  -"-— '   •*■"   '—■>   """      '"    i -'-»■»    -  ^-~—  '>-■■■•- 


meter  of  the  head  *Uft  ;  In   Kilkenny,  at  Bortli,  It  It  66  ft  high, 
Waaartotd,  at  omterbiidge,  II  la  50ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  band  J 


irnbull'i  Nunery,  Penh,  40  yean  piantrd,  it 
iland,  at  Cypreai  Orore,  It  la  40ft  lllgh,  dla- 
:  It  66ft  high,  diamater  of  the  head  £SfLt   in 


Lhlgh.     InFrance.it  Sci.niix,  ne=r  Parit.  45  yean  pUntad,  It  It  70ft.  high  ;    !t(  Meti,   it  I 
b,  diameter  of  th*  head  49  ft     In  Germany,  at  Harbae,  In  Brnnawlea,  It  It  70  ft.  baft 


:  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple, 
(tTOIthigh;    it  Mel.    it  |, 
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Urn  M  HviM  Ml  HbtfMHmnM :»ale6  wan  at  B  Asuu  (M  per  A.  |m« 
Jfar.,«>l  »lii  P.M6.J:  »t  G«tln«m,  in  the  BoUni  0«tUn,  S»  .cmn  pluiled,  llliW-«u»fl-  »wl 
Mft  high.    Id  Au.irU.il  Vlouun,  .1  Lixeubum,  itii!fft..hi*a.     la  Pram,  u  BerHa,  u  Shi 

Uoud,itiiiaft.w»ii. 

CottMKrcio'  Statistic*.  In  the  London  nurseries,  mat  is  IOi.  per  bushel; 
two  yen™'  seedlings  are  Si.  per  thousand ;  transplanted  plants,  from  8  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  4Gj.  per  thousand.  Plants  of  the  purple-leaved  variety  are  from  9A 
to  1*.  6d.  each ;  of  the  fern-leaved,  from  U  W.  to  8*.  6d.;  and' of  F.  s.  pen- 
dula,  from  3*.  6d.  to  o*.  At  Boll w viler,  plants  of  the  different  varieties  are 
from  a  to  3  franca  each ;  and,  at  New  York,  the  specie*  is  25  cents  per  pkust, 
and  the  varieties  1  dollar  each. 

T  2.  F.  ferhugi'nba  AH.     The  America*  rerruginons-feooaW  Beech. 

Hr*t&cMta*.     Ail.   Hort   Knr.,  3.  p.  SW.  ;  AttMt  hl,t»lN.|  WHM.  Alb.,  lit  j   »Kh.R 

AaKTsTjiLn.;  Willd.  8p.FI..  4.  p.  Ma 
^h^b.    K  wtricAta  luHMla  /*  JM  Sir**.,  1.  p.  K&  ""■».,  Av„  n  M. ;  rrf  Bate*. 

ZafFwav-    KWiil  N.  a»t.  sjl,  i  t  we.  t  w»»t-  Aawr-lHl  tH|  •admrjfe  WT. 
^wc.  CKsr.,  d-c.    Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  thickly  toothed;  downy  beneath; 
filiate  on  the  margin.  (H'Uld.  Sp.  PI.,  iv.  p.  460.)    A  North  American 
thaber  tree,  so  much  resembling  the  common  European  beech,  sa  fay  none 
to  be  considered  only  a  variety  of  it.     It  was  introduced  in  1766,  and  is 
not  uofrequent  in  collections.     The  American  beech  is  easily  known  from 
the  European  one  by  its  much  shorter  obtusely 
pointed  bods,  with  short,  roundish,  convex  scales, 
which  terminate  almost  abruptly,  and  are  enclosed 
in  numerous  short,  loose  scales. , 
farietiet. 

1  F.  /.  B  caroUiaana  ;  F.  caroliniana  Lodd.  Cut., 
ed.  1836;  and  Jig.  1815.;  has  leaves  some- 
what cordate  at  the  base,  ovate,  slightly 
Dctiminate,  obsoletejy  dentate,   and  some- 
what mncronace.    Toe  colour  is  a  very  dark 
green,  somewhat  tinged  with  purple  when 
fully  mature.    The  veins  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  are  somewhat  boary. 
5  F.  /  3  Wt/ofio;  F.  latifoha  of  Lee's  Nursery ;  and  our  >g.  1916.— 
Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate ;  tapering  at  the  base,  feather  ub  ved, 
nmch  longer  than  those  of  the  preceding  variety  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  and  of  a  lighter  green.     It  differs  from  the  plant  marked 
F.  Carolinians  in  the  Hack- 
ney   Arboretum;    but,  as 
the  latter  is  very  small,  and 
the  Hammersmith  plant  is 
growing  in  a  better  atmo- 
sphere, perhaps  it  is  not 
worth  keeping  distinct. 
Detaip^m,  *c.    The  red  beech, 
Michaux  observes,  bears  a  greater 
resemblance  to  that  of  Europethau 
to  the  American  white  beech,     it 
equals  the  latter  in  diameter,   bot 
not  in  height ;  and,  as  it  ramifies  near 
the  ground,  it  has  a  more  massive  1 
head,  and"  a  more  tufted  foliage.  Its  '] 
leaves    are    equally   brilliant    with   ' 
those  of  the  white  beech,  a  little 
larger  and  thicker,  and  more  deeply 
serrated.    Its  frail  is  of  die  same 
form,  but  only  half  as  large;  while 
the  prickles  of  its  calyx   are  less 
i,  but  firmer.    The  wood 
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if  somewhat  red,  or  of  a  rusty  hue,  when  mature;  whence  the  name.  A  trunk 
of  this  species,  lft.  3  in.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  commonly  consists  of  3  in. 
or  \  in.  of  sap,  and  I  ft.  1  in.  or  1  ft.  S  in.  of  heart  wood ;  the  inverse  of  which 
proportion  is  commonly  found  in  the  wood  of  the  white  beech.  The  distribu- 
tion of  this  tree  in  the  United  States  is  almost  

exclusively  confined  to  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vinces, and  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  it  i«  so 
abundant,  as  often  to  constitute  extensive  forests, 
the  finest  of  which  grow  on  fertile,  level,  or  gently 
sloping  lands,  which  are  proper  for  the  cultivation 
of  corn.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  considered 
stronger,  tougher,  and  more  compact  than  that 
of  the  American  white  beech ;  and,  in  the  district 
of  Maine  and  in  British  America,  where  the  oak  , 
it  rare,  it  is  employed  with  the  sugar  maple  and/ 
yellow  birch,  or  itetula  excelsa,  for  the  lower  \ 
part  of  the  frame  of  vessels.  As  it  is  extremely 
liable  to  injur    *  '  •■•     • 

dryness  and  n  , 

where  nothing  better  can  be  procured,  it  is  selected  for  making  hoops.    

lasts  are  made  of  it,  and  other  minor  articles:  because,  when  perfectly  sea- 
soned, it  is  not  liable  to  warp.  On  the  whole,  the  wood  is  inferior  in  compact- 
ness and  solidity  to  the  European  beech,  though  planks  of  it,  about  3  in, 
thick,  are  sometimes  exported  to  Britain.  The  tree  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kenaedvj  and  its  foliage  makes  a  very  fine 
appearance,  both  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  and  at  Messrs.  Loddtges's. 
Though  the  leaves  do  net  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  common  beech 
during  summer,  yet,  in  autumn,  they  become  decidedly  darker,  and  die  off  of 
a  rusty  green,  approaching,  in  F.  f.  carolinisaa,  bo  buck.  In  America,  this 
species  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  rtialse'na  tessellaris  (Abb.  and  Smith  Int.,  ii. 
t,  75. ;  and  our  Jig.  1918.),  the  cream-barred,  or  beech,  tussock  moth,  which 
devours  the  leaves.  The  caterpillar  of  this  insect  is  brown,  and  the  imago 
pale  buff:  it  is  most  common  in  Georgia.  On  the  whole,  both  the  species  and 
its  varieties  well  deserve  culture  as  ornamental  trees  of  the  middle  sue.    They 


LA 


and  grafting;  and  plants,  in  the  London 
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b.  Speciet  net  yet  introduced. 
I  3.  F.  oatV«.Ue.  Mirb.    The  oblique-fcowrf  Beech. 

Mem.  Hut,  It.  p.  MO.  ,-.,□ 

Mem.  Mu..,    IlLttial  IUIa 

Sfte.  Ckar.,  ic.  Learee  onle-obloor. 
oblique,  Mbtwhit  rhomboid;  blunt, 
doubly  •cmltd,  entire  U  the  beer ;  at- 

downr.  Perianth  of  the  mile  Intn 
loMary.hemLapherical.ilmiated.  Autism 
30— 40.  Cupula  caraulKorm,  murlcnte, 
4.parttta  i  •ennenti  orate,  *Ouf.  On. 
tin  included,  abided  ;    atia-lre  winged, 

—  *H.)     A  U"  ■ -',r  ■' 

found  bj  D 

alternate,  from  l  in.  10  I  IB.  long,  >n.l 
bum  1  line*   to  8  Una  brand.     Stipulea 

linear;  about  the  length  of  the  pttaoan,' 
( Mire.   Htm.  Mm.,  lW.  p.  466.) 

B.  Cupale  iuvolucri/orm  ;  Segment!  narrow,  lacimatc,    Ovariei  laterally  uuertcd. 
Young  leavet  not  plicate. 

a.  Specie*  introduced  into  Britain. 
S  4.  F.  bktuloVdbs  Jfiro.     The  Birch-like,  or  evergreen.  Beech. 
.    Mirb.  In  Ken.  Mu*.,  14.  p.  *70.  i  Hook.  In  Bat.  Ma*. 

.......  ..         .     r  .  p.  45.,  H*S*  6, 


Leerea  dilate,  alternate,"  n-ii  4  MM  Ut 
B  linea  broad.     Flower,  aiillarj.     The 

ntenhw  thoae  or  P.  antarctic*  Pant. 


iee  of  r.  antarctlcalare  plaited  In  the  bud;  and  1 
1  on  one  tide  orihe  petiole  than  on  lit 
□ot  aiat  in  r.  DMiuifidea.  (Him.  Mn>., 


the  diak  la  leu  prolonged 

-*"—  -"■■'■  •■'■- —  '- loi nag  r. aeuuoi 

a  bench  pin  at  Poi 
rbbcurhood.  In  the  ar 


Ik.  p.  470.)     The  t«o(™  bench  arawi  at  Port  Famine,  Strain 

if flrwi       .  and  In  '■---"-" i-Si  •-  •• — ■  -vJ-j 

It  attain)  a  mi  lair 
•  -re  being  nui 


tree  (perhan)  the  rerr  aame  aa  that  mentioned  br  Commodore 
Error,),  the  trunk  of  which  arcragea  7  ft.  In  diameter  to  the  heir bt 
o/l7  it,  and  then  divide*  Into  three  large  ltanha,  each  of  whin*  ia 
Srt.  in  diameter.  (See  Jo-™,  o/  Ore.  Sac.,  and  Bol.  Mu.  fee  June, 
ls3S.)  Thla  beech  at  alw  a  uatitr  nf  Van  Dleroan'i  Land,  where 
It  ia  called  the  myrtle  tree  be' the  colontaEJ.  It  renerallr  prof 
In  the  weatern  part  of  the  uland,  where  an  eecutent  fupfua  la 


li  branchea,    Thia 
Tungua  ranea   in  aue  nam  uiai  «  a  maroie  no  that  of  a  walnut: 

joung  potato!  Tbla  akin  It  eaallr  taken  off:  and  the  remaining 
portion,  when  raw,  taatea  like  cold  cuw-heei.  When  thit  funaui 
II  matured,  the  akin  rplita,  and  nhlbtU  a  tort  of  network  of  a 
yellowlib  white  colour.    (Sea  BmUme  In  Card.  Mac.,  tdL  iL  

t»W.  i   and  Oimp.   to  Bol.  Mat.,    roL  II.  n,  S40.)    P.  letulBlde.  1«> 

■aid  to  hare  been  InlroduceJ  fu  U30;  hut  w»  bare  not  aten  the  plant 

1  5.  F.  ANTARCTICA  Font.     The  antarctic  Beech. 

ImaD/taUtem.     For.t.  in  Comment  Goert.,  9.  p.  Si.;  Wllld.  So.  PL,  4.  p.  480. 

Spec.  Char., »t  Len.M  orate,  blunt,  8labrou>;  attenuated  at  the  baee:  doublj  dentate;  their  mil 
naked.  [t?0M.)  A  natl.e  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Introduced  In  1830.  Branch*,  rugged,  tortr, 
LeaTM  alternate,  petlotate,  l,ln.  long;  plicate;  vein)  on  the  under  aide  eoanewnat  dowoj; 
teeth  roundlah,  blunt  (WMfci.  Sp.  P/.,T.,p  450.)    We  hare  ner or  aaen  the  plant 

b.  Speciti  not  yet  introduced  into  Britith  Garden*. 
t  6.  F.  DoMBE,YJJMirS.     Dombcj's,  or  tie  MyrtU-leavcd,  Beech. 
ldc*lifical*m.    Htm.  Mua.,  14,  p.  468. ;  CompEot  Maa>,  I.  p,  SDL 
Atrnaaart.     Htm.  Mua,  li  t  & ;  and  ouijif.  I9>I. 
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4M.Ov.,4t.    LwhotiWb 
■ssantfc     I-— ■-»■—     -k«-^rtu 

■ha'pad^uid^DaUgjuat 


,iduoui,ebounlie  Itiijitn  ofthe  petiole.    Fmlt  unknown.    jMiui  Mw.,  ilv.  p.  «a.) 

Z  10.  F.  du'iha  J&S.    The  dubious  Beech. 

UnlVemUm.    Hem.  Hu,  IlUK 

jiurirfw.     Mem.  Mui,  1*  t  Sft;  and  our  A.  19JZ 

Awe.  CAar..  6c.  Learea  onto,  bluntiah,  doubly  aerrete,  cotiaeeou*,  iMnins,  riibroui  i  round  at  the 
Tjeee,  on  (hart  Ibouulki.  Perianth  of  the  male  toLlerr,  turbinate,  i^Udxl  Autl  10— IS. 
KtJ  nl•™t«^^dJ|lnlb»H•lh^tlb■^.dilhUllnDlhiIu^loo»tilnn••ltlelTef*,.  MUHMM. 


eemaTbetheroMlt  of  ■  more  vlgoroue  growth.   Tned 
rmkleitlMoff.Aeulolde>(aridCoinmenon,wbos«b 


-  —,.-.-.  r ,  jdb. 

t/  Magellan,  hid  placed  11  aloof  wiOi  that  ipeciea,  und 
Hiibel  had  not  anon  too  female  flower,  no  thought  it  h 

Genus  III. 


CASTA'NEA  3T>nnt.    Tub  Chestnut.    JOra.  Sytt.  Monoe'cia  Polyandrta. 

Iiitntjfitaitom.    Toum.,  MS. ;  W1IM.  So.  PI.,  i  B,  4S0\  [  N.  Du  Htm.,  3.  p.  E5. 

Iw^nm     Faeui  Ira.  ud  otben  ;  Chatilgnlee,  Ft.  ;  Kutanie,  Gcr.  ;  CuU|n,  Bui  (  Caetano, 

Spam.;  Caetanheiro,  Parti  Cattanlecn,  Smei.  and  Son.;  Reach  ton.  Rati. 
Derivation.    From  Caafdiwa,  a  town  In  Ttacauli,  or  from  another  town  at  tliat  name  In  Pontile. 

DeicrtptiuH,  <Jc.  Deciduous  trees,  with  nearly  the  same  geographical  dis- 
tribution as  the  oak,  but  more  tender.  There  is  only  one  European  species, 
which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  fruit  tree,  and  as  coppice-wood ;  the  timber  of 
full-grown  trees  being  brittle,  and  of  short  duration.  The  foliage  is  large  and 
ornamental;  and,  in  this  and  its  fruit,  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  beech. 
The  botanical  difference  between  the  two  genera  has  been  noticed  in  p.  1949. 

X    1.  C.  VB'sCA   Gairtu.      The  eatable,  iwect,  or  Spaniih,  Chestnut. 
Utnt^ctUm.    Owrtn.  San.,  I.  p.  181. ;  Mlehx.  Amer.,  2.  p.  191 ;  Willi!.  So.  1'L,  4  p.  WO, :  IindL 

tawn  ripu  raUmi  Urn.  Hurl.  CUffi,  441.,  Horf.  Urn.,  £87.,  Any.  Lngdi.,  79..  Ma* 
M*l.,  BOS.,  SKA,  PmrU.,  SM.,  Grow.  Vitm. ,  150.,  Du  Rat  f&rM..  1.  p.  tfO.,  KjUpL  Cmt.,  S. 
No.  31.,  form.  Bat.;  (,'aiUuiea  utlra  MlS.  Did.,  No.  I,  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  1187.,  H,  Mctc, 
No.  1683.,  BUcktn.,  L  330..  Jhnfl.  Lin.  Pf.,  trSt;  C.  »ule»ni  lof».  £*■»«.,  1.  p.  708., 
«  D>  //*««.,_  3._p.  M.,^,  Att.,  L  Km,   £«*-.  H,  a.  p.  ISl.,  Ami.   ft-.   H-,  ed_  S,  p.  (1!., 

Chain  ut  Ij  rallied 


thefraitofthelmecheetmit,  which  It  hitter.      It  li  celled  the  Bpanlab  cbn. „. 

eheatnuta  for  the  table,  fold  In  the  London  mirkeu,  are  imported  from  Spain. 
£wnu*w.    Ene.  Hot.,  t-SBS  ;  Bleckw.,  1 390.i  Hunt.  EreL,  1,  p.  lit ;  K.  Du  Hem., 3.  t  IB. ;  and 
the  platae  entail  tree  In  our  laat  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  mucronately  serrated ; 
glabrous  on  each  side.  (Willd.)  A  stately  tree,  rivalling  the  oak  in  size 
and  longevity ;  but,  in  regard  to  its  timber,  comparatively  worthless.  A 
native  of  Asia  Minor;  but  cultivated  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
from  time  immemorial. 
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Varieties.    These  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes;  those  which  are  considered 
botanical  varieties,  and  those  which  are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  fruit. 

A.  Botanical  Varieties. 

ICp.2  asplemfiHa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836 ;  C.  heterophils  Hort. ;  C.  laciniafa 
Hort,;  C.  talicifolia  Hort.,  has  the  leaves  cut  into  shreds,  regular! y, 
or  irregularly,  and  sometimes  so  as  to  appear  like  linear-lanceolate 
leaves;  and  hence  the  epithet  of  xalicifolia, 

5  C.  v.  3  cochledta  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836,  has  the  leaves  cuculate,  or  hooded, 
with  a  diseased  stunted  appearance. 

tC.».4  glabra  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836 ;  C.  v.  foliis  lucidus  Hort. ;  has  the  leaves 
rather  thin,  and  more  shining  than  those  of  the  species. 

t  C.  v.  5  gla&ca,  C.  glauca  Hort.,  has  the  leaves  somewhat  glaucous. 

I  C.  v.  6  variegdta;  C.  v.  foliis  aareis  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836;  has  the  leaves  vari- 
egated with  yellow,  with  some  streaks  of  white;  and  the  tree,  when 
of  a  larger  size,  makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  spring,  and  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  planting  among  evergreen  shrubs,  along  with  the 
balsam  poplar ;  the  colour  of  which,  when  the  leaves  first  expand, 
has  all  the  rich  yellow  of  this  variety,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  health ;  whereas  variegation  is 
known  to  be  generally  the  effect  of  disease. 

X  C.  v.  7  americdna  ;  C.  vesca  Mickx.  N.  Amer.  St/L,  in.  p.  9.— This  variety 
has  broader  leaves  than  the  European  chestnut. 

B.  Fruit-bearing  Varieties. 

In  the  French  catalogues  these  are  very  numerous ;  and  in  De  ChabroPs 
Statistiques  de  Savone,  &c.,  it  is  stated  that  between  40  and  50  varieties  are 
cultivated  in  the  province  of  Mondovi,  in  Piedmont.  (See  Gard.  Mag.t  voL  i. 
p.  322.)  There  are  upwards  of  20  sorts  cultivated  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  considers  the  four  fol- 
lowing as  deserving  the  preference  for  ornamental  cultivation:  —  Cha- 
taignier  prime,  C.  Rallue,  the  Downton  Chestnut,  and  Prolific  Chestnut. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  following  English  sorts : — Devonshire,  Lewis's, 
Lisbon,  Masters's,  Canterbury,  Knight's  Prolific,  and  the  New  Prolific. 
The  nurserymen  in  the  south  of  Devonshire,  and  in  Jersey,  generally  pay 
more  attention  to  the  sweet  chestnut,  as  a  fruit  tree,  than  the  nurserymen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  There  is  said  to  be  a  tree  of  a  very  superior 
variety  in  a  garden  in  St.  Peter's  parish,  Jersey,  from  which,  it  is  believed, 
plants  are  propagated  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  in  that  island.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  vii.  p.  101.) 

Tne  varieties  cultivated  in  France  for  the  table  are  divided  into  two  kinds, 
viz.,  let  chaiaignes  and  let  marrons  ;  the  former  being  to  the  latter  what  the 
crab  is  to  the  apple.  The  latter  are,  of  course,  much  preferred,  being  larger, 
more  farinaceous,  and  sweeter.  When  roasted,  they  have  also  a  rich  creamy 
flavour,  and  an  aromatic  odour,  in  which  the  common  chestnuts  are  quite 
deficient.  The  best  marrons  sold  in  Paris  are  the  marrons  de  Lyons ;  and 
the  best  kinds  of  the  common  chestnut  are :  —  La  chataigne  de  Bois,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  small,  will  not  keep,  and  is  of  little  flavour;  and  the  tree 
forms  the  principal  coppice-wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris :  la  ChsV 
taigne  ordinaire,  of  which  the  fruit  is  rather  better,  and  the  tree  more 
vigorous,  and  a  greater  bearer :  la  Chataigne  pburtalonne,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  very  fine,  and  produced  in  great  abundance :  la  Chataigne  printaniere, 
the  fruit  of  which  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  produced  very  early 
in  the  season  :  la  Chataigne  verte  du  Limousin,  which  produces  very  large 
excellent  fruit,  which  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  the  tree  of  which  preserves 
its  leaves  green  much  longer  than'any  of  the  other  varieties :  and  la  Cha- 
taigne exalade,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  best  of  all  the  common  chestnuts 
for  the  table ;  but  the  tree,  which  is  low,  with  spreading  branches,  is  such 
an  abundant  bearer,  that  it  soon  exhausts  itself.  (Le  Bon  Jard.  1837.) 

Description,  $c.     The  chestnut,  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  a  mag- 
nificent tree,  though  it  never  attains  a  height,  or  diameter  of  head,  equal  to 
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the  British  oak ;  and  it  differs  essentially  from  that  tree,  in  its  timber  not  in- 
creasing in  value  as  it  increases  in  age.  The  trunk,  in  deep  free  soils,  and  in 
situations  sheltered  rather  than  exposed,  rises  erect,  and  forms  a  massive 
column  of  wood ;  but,  in  unsuitable  soils,  and  in  elevated  exposed  situations, 
and  in  cold  climates,  it  ramifies  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  and  the  tree 
assumes  the  character  of  a  large  pollard.  In  all  cases,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  is  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  head,  or  the  height  of 
the  tree.  The  branches  form  nearly  the  same  angle  with  the  trunk  as  those 
of  the  oak ;  though  in  thriving  trees  the  angle  is  somewhat  more  acute.  They 
spread  widely,  and  are  round,  and  smooth  when  young.  The  bark  is  remarkable 
for  its  deep  wide  clefts,  which,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says, "  seem  to  have  furnished 
ideas  for  some  ornaments  in  Gothic  architecture;"  alluding,  we  suppose,  to 
some  kinds  of  tracery  in  the  upper  parts  of  windows  in  the  florid  Gothic  style. 
The  leaves  on  old  trees  are  from  4  m.  to  6  in.  long;  but  on  young  and  vigo- 
rous shoots  they  are  often  nearly  1  ft.  in  length,  and  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in 
breadth.  In  France,  the  leaves  of  the  chataigniers  are  narrower  than  those 
of  the  marroniers,  and  those  of  both  are  narrower  than  the  leaves  of  wild 
and  cultivated  chestnuts  in  England ;  which  difference  may  be  observed  in 
the  two  climates  to  be  the  case  more  or  less  with  all  broad-leaved  trees. 
The  leaves  are  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  with  many  transverse  veins, 
terminating  in  sharp  serratures;  often,  but  not  always,  terminating  in 
mucros.  They  are  of  a  rich  shining  green  above;  and  paler,  and  some- 
times rather  glaucous,  beneath.  The  barren  catkins  are  numerous,  axillary, 
solitary,  yellow,  and  pendulous ;  almost  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  decidu- 
ous. The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  and  are 
ranged  along  the  common  stalk,  in  lateral  sessile  tufts.  The  stamens  are 
numerous  and  spreading.  The  fertile  flowers  are  much  fewer  than  the  barren 
ones :  they  are  placed  on  terminal  stalks,  which  are  lengthened  out  as  the 
fruit  advances.  The  styles  are  about  6,  with  long,  smooth,  upright  stigmas. 
Gsertner  detected  about  12  scarlet  rudiments  of  stamens  among  the  wool  at 
the  base  of  the  styles.  Nuts  large,  broadly  ovate,  generally  2 ;  flat  on  the 
inner  side,  and  each  attached  by  a  broad  scar  to  the  bottom  of  the  greatly 
enlarged  outer  calyx,  the  outside  of  which  is  copiously  armed  with  complicated 
clusters  of  sharp  prickles.  (Smith.)  The  root  descends  perpendicularly,  like 
that  of  the  oak,  but  not,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  quite  so  great  a  depth.  The  rate 
of  growth  of  young  trees,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  averages  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  or  12  years.  The  tree  will  attain  the  height  of 
from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  from  60  to  60  years ;  before  which  period  its  timber  is 
generally  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  but  the  tree  will  live  for  several 
centuries  afterwards,  and  produce  abundance  of  fruit ;  its  timber,  in  the  mean 
while,  beginning  to  decay  at  the  heart,  or  become  brittle,  and  fit  only  for  fuel. 
In  Germany,  according  to  Willdenow,  the  height  is  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and 
the  duration  of  the  tree  from  50  to  100  years.  In  America,  according  to 
Michaux,  the  chestnut,  in  favourable  situations,  commonly  attains  the  height 
of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  with  a  circumference  of  15  ft.  or  16  ft.  The  oldest  chestnut 
in  England  is  that  at  Tortworth,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  before  the 
Conquest ;  and  the  largest  which  we  have  ever  beard  of  is  a  tree  in  Studley 
Park,  of  which  fa.  1923.  is  a  portrait,  to  the  scale  of  lin.  to  30  ft.;  and 
which  is  1 12  ft.  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  7  ft. 
4  J  in.,  and  of  the  head  91  ft.  6  in.  By  far  the  handsomest  tree  of  this  species 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  that  at  Muswell  Hill,  figured  in  our  last 
Volume,  which  is  66  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  diameter  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  nearly  70  ft.  This  tree  has  been  planted 
between  70  and  80  years.  No  tree  stoles  more  freely  than  the  sweet  chest- 
nut, at  whatever  age  it  may  be  cut  over. 

Geography.  The  sweet  chestnut  is  found  in  the  east  and  west  of  Asia, 
in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  In  the  Old  World  its  coun- 
tries are  more  particularly  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Caucasus;  but  it  is 
also  found  in  the  Canaries,  and  in  Teneriffe.  It  does  not  grow  sponta- 
neously to  the  north  of  Tereck,  in  the  Russian  empire ;  and  it  does  not  ripen 
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its  fruit  any  where  except  in  a  climate  that  will  ripen  the  grape  also  in  the 
open  air.  There  are  several  species  found  in  Java,  3  span,  Cochin-Chin  a,  China, 
and  the  Himalayas ;  and  one  of  these  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  C.  vesca. 
(MirM.)  In  Britain,  the  sweet  chestnut  is  by  some  considered  to  be  indi- 
genous ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  age  of  some  specimens,  it  appears  to 
us  more  thanprobable  that  tney  have  all  been  planted.  This  doubt  is  noticed 
by  Ray  and  Evelyn,  and  was  warmly  taken  up  by  Dairies  Harrington,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and  the  discussions  which  took  place  between 
that  gentleman,  M.  Ducarel,  and  some  others,  will  be  found  in  the  Philotoptneal 
TVamacHotu,  vols.  lix.  and  Ixi.;  and  in  the  Gentleman'i  Magazine  for  176G. 
( See  p.  23.)  In  the  EngUih  Flora,  the  chestnut  is  stated  to  be"1' found  in 
woods;  and  it  appears  to  be  wild  in  the  south  end  west  of  England."  It  Has 
been  planted  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  ripens  a  few  fruit  in  the  warmest 
districts  of  East  Lothian.  It  grows  vigorously  in  Ireland,  but  never  ripens  frutt 
there.  In  Scandinavia  it  is  unknown.  It  is  apparently  wild  in  some  parts  of 
Prance,  and  still  more  so  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  though  it  is  most  probable  that 
it  was  originally  planted  in  these  countries  by  the  Romans.  It  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     It  is  particularly 
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abundant  on  the  Apennines,  especially  at  Valombrosa,  and  also  between 
Florence  and  Bologna ,  and  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  as  having  struck  him  when  in  Italy,  and  with  which  we 
were  ourselves  very  much  pleased  when  there;  viz.  that  these  chestnut  trees 
on  the  Apennines  are  generally  scattered  over  a  surface  resembling  the  green- 
sward of  a  British  lawn.  According  to  Dr.  R.  A.  Philippi,  Castanea  vesca 
does  not  appear  to  be  wild  in  any  part  of  Etna,  but  always  to  be  cultivated. 
"  We  noticed  it,"  he  says,  "  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Zoccolaro,  at  a  height  of 
3900  ft.;  and  Geromellaro  is  said  to  have  traced  it  as  high  as  5100  ft.;  but 
this  is  probably  a  mistake,  arising  from  an  erroneous  calculation  of  the  altitude. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  the  chestnut  trees  reach  to  2500  ft.,  and  on  the 
Pyrenees  to  2800  ft.  Etna  is  celebrated  for  the  great  age  and  colossal  dimen- 
sions of  its  chestnut  trees :  the  noted  Castagno  di  Cento  Cavalli  has  a  cir- 
cumference near  the  root  of  180  ft.;  the  Castagno  di  Santa  Agata,  70  ft.;  and 
the  Castagno  della  Nave,  64  ft.  Their  stems,  however,  attain  no  great  height, 
but  soon  branch  off  above  the  ground ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  firsMnentioned 
one,  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  not  one  stem,  but  many,  shoot  from  the 
same  root ;  for  there  are  now  5  individual  trunks  separate  from  each  other ; 
and  it  is  a  general  custom  in  Sicily,  when  these  trees  attain  a  diameter  of  about 
1  ft.,  to  cut  them  down  ]ust  above  the  root,  when  a  number  of  new  shoots 
are  thrown  out,  which  shortly  become  trees  again.  M.  Brunner  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  as  is  stated  in  his  Excursion  through  the  East  of  Liguria,  Elba, 
Sicily,  and  Malta."  (See  Comp.  to  Bot.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  90.)  In  North  Ame- 
rica, the  sweet  chestnut  is  found  as  far  as  lat.  44°  n.,  in  New  Hampshire ; 
where,  however,  it  is  less  common  than  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  of  Georgia,  and  abounds  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  in  East 
Tennessee;  preferring,  in  all  these  countries,  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  the 
fertile  gravelly  soils  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

History.  The  sweet  chestnut  is  generally  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Greeks,  from  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  504  b.  c.  It  was 
first  called,  in  Greek,  Sardianos  Balanos,  the  Sardis  nut;  afterwards  Dios 
Balanos  Lopimon,  from  its  being  considered  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
walnut,  except  in  the  smoothness  of  its  inner  bark.  The  name  of  Castanea  was 
given  to  it  from  Kastanea,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Pontus,  in  Asia ;  and  also 
of  one  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  near  the  river  Peneus ;  in  both  which  places 
the  chestnut  grew  in  great  abundance,  being  a  native  of  the  former  locality, 
and  having  been  first  planted  in  Greece  in  the  latter,  whence  it  was  sent, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  to  Rome.  It  is  evident  that  the  Romans 
received  the  chestnut  from  the  Greeks,  as  they  called  it  both  Castanea  and 
Glans  Sardiana.  Theophrastus  mentions  that,  in  his  time,  Mount  Olympus 
was  nearly  covered  with  chestnut  trees;  and  Pliny  enumerates  eight  kinds  that 
were  known  to  the  Romans  in  his  day.  Pliny  adds  that  chestnuts  were  ground 
into  meal,  and  made  into  bread,  by  the  poor.  These  were  of  an  inferior  kind, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  populares;  and  he  adds  that  there  was  another 
sort,  which  were  generally  boiled,  and  which  were  called  coctivee.  ■  He  like- 
wise says, — "  Under  the  common  name  of  nuts,  we  comprehend,  also,  chest- 
nuts, though  they  partake  rather  of  the  nature  of  acorns;  except  that  they 
Have  a  larger  and  more  prickly  covering.  It  is  surprising  that  we  set  so  little 
value  upon  a  fruit  which  nature  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  preserve  from 
injury.  Sometimes  three  nuts  are  found  in  one  of  these  prickly  covers.  The 
•first  skin  of  the  nut  is  flexible;  but  the  second  has  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth, 
like  the  skin  of  the  walnut :  therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  it. 
Chestnuts  are  better  roasted  than  cooked  in  any  other  manner."  (Nat.  Hist.) 
One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  chestnut  trees  in  the  world  is  that  on  Mount 
Etna,  above  mentioned,  and  which  is  called  Castagno  di  Cento  Cavalli, 
because,  as  it  is  said,  Jean  of  Arragon,  on  her  road  from  Spain  to  Naples, 
visited  Mount  Etna,  attended  by  ber  principal  nobility,  and  was  caught  in  a 
heavy  shower;  when  the  queen,  and  a  hundred  cavaliers,  took  shelter  under 
the  branches  of  this  tree,  which  completely  covered  them,  and  saved  them 
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from  the  rain.  (Hotel,  Voyage  en  Sctie,  torn.  h".  p.  70.)  The  author  nidi, 
however,  that  tbe  Spanish  queen's  visit  is  somewhat  apocryphal.  Hie  tree 
itself,  when  Tinted  by  H.  Houel,  was  in  a  state  of  decay :  it  had  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  branches,  and  its  trunk  was  quite  hollow.  A  boose  was 
erected  id  the  interior,  with  some  country  people  living  in  it,  with  an  oven,  in 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  dried  chestnuts,  filberts, 
and  other  fruits,  which  they  wished  to  preserve  for  winter  use ;  using  as  fuel, 
when  they  could  find  no  other,  pieces  cut  with  a  hatchet  from  the  interior  of 
the  tree.  In  Brydone'a  time,  in  1770,  this  tree  measured  804  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. He  says  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  five  distinct  trees;  but  that  he 
was  assured  that  the  space  was  once  filled  with  solid  timber,  and  that  there 
was  no  bark  in  tbe  inside.     This  circumstance  of  an  old  trunk,  hollow  in  Un- 


becoming separated,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  the 
if  several  diatinct  trees,  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  case  of  very  old 
muinerry  trees  in  Britain,  and  olive  trees  in  Italy.  Kircher,  about  a  century 
before  Brydone,  affirms  that  an  entire  flock  of  sheep  might  be  enclosed  within 
the  Etna  chestnut  as  in  a  fold.  Tbe  sweet  chestnut  was,  in  all  probability, 
introduced  into  Britain  in  the  tune  of  the  Romans,  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit ; 
and,  being  a  tree  of  great  duration,  and  ripening  its  fruit,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  become  a  permanent  inhabitant.     The  old  chestnut  tree  at  Tortworth 


(Jig.  1984.,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft)  may,  indeed,  possibly  have  been  one 
of  those  planted  by  the  Romans.  The  oldest  chestnut  tree  in  the  neigb- 
bouihodd  of  London  is  that  at  Cobham,  in  Kent,  of  which  JSg.  1925.  is  a 
portrait,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  13  ft.  Cambden  mentions  that  Cowdray  Park, 
in  Sussex,  was  famous  in  his  time  for  its  chestnut  trees ;  and  tbe  town  of 
Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
number  of  chestnut  trees  that  formerly  grew  there.  Old  Tuaser,  in  1562, 
enumerates  chestnuts,  in  his  list  of  fruit  trees  which  may  be  transplanted  in 
January ;  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions  the  chestnut  in  his  Euay  tm  Planiatsoiu. 
The  tree,  however,  if  once  plentiful,  appears  soon  to  have  become  compara- 
tive scarcely;  for  die  author  of  a  tract  entitled  An  old  Thrift  newly  reined, 
published  in  1612,  recommends  planting  the  chestnut  as  a  "  kind  of  timber 
tree  of  which  few  grow  in  England;"  and  which,  he  adds,  will  not  only  pro- 
duce "  large  and  excellent  good  timber,"  but  "  good  fruit,  that  poore  people, 
in  time  of  dearth,  may,  with  a  small  quantitieof  oats  or  barley,  make  bread  of." 
He  also  says  that  a  chestnut  tree,  "  when  you  begin  first  to  plant  it,  will  grow 
more  in  one  yeare,  than  an  oake  will  doe  in  two."  (p.  7.)   Mr.  Samuel  Hart  lib. 
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who  wrote  tome  yearn  afterwards,  says,  "  Id  divers  places  of  Kent,  as  in  and 
about  Graveeend,  in  the  countrey,  and  elsewhere,  very  man;  prime  timbers  of 
their  old  barns  end  houses  are  of  chestnut  wood ;  and  yet  there  is  now  scarce 
a  chestnut  tree  within  20  miles  of  the  place,  and  the  people  altogether  ignorant 
of  such  trees.  This  sheweth  that  in  former  times  those  places  did  abound 
with  such  timber."  (Legacy,  Ac,  p.  18.)  A  proof  how  early  the  idea  pre- 
vailed of  the  wood  of  Quercus  aessiliflora  being  that  of  the  chestnut.  In 
the  year  1678,  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Wyndham  of  Felbrigg,  in  Nor- 
folk, was  said  to  be  a  great  planter  of  chestnuts ;  and  some  account  of  his 
trees  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  page.  The  tree,  however,  was  compara- 
tively neglected,  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century;  when  the 
Society  of  Arts,  reviving  the  idea  (which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  cur* 
rent  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.),  that  the  carpentry  of  many  of 
our  old  buildings  consisted  of  chestnut  wood,  offered  rewards  for  planting  the 
tree  ;  and  these  were  given  to  a  number  of  individuals  who  made  plantations 
of  it.  The  tree  is  now  chiefly  planted  as  coppice-wood  and  for  its  fruit  in 
England,  and  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  England,  it 
is  chiefly  planted  in  hop  countries,  and  on  the  margins  of  orchards,  as  a  fruit 
tree.  There  arc  considerable  plantations  of  it  in  Devonshire,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  sent  to  the  Loudon  market. 

In  France,  as  in  Britain,  it  was  formerly  believed  that  the  timber  in  the 
room  of  the  oldest  cathedrals,  and  in  the  Louvre  and  other  buildings,  was  of 
chestnut;  and  it  was  thought,  in  consequence,  that  the  tree  had,  in  former 
times,  been  much  more  abundant  in  France  than  it  now  is  in  that  country. 
Bpffon,  however,  demonstrated  that  oak  wood,  after  a  great  number  of  years, 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  that  of  the  chestnut ;  and,  afterwards,  Daubenton, 
as  we  have  seen  (p.  1787.),  set  the  question  at  rest,  by  showing  that  what  had 
been  taken  for  chestnut  was  Q.  sessiliflora.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  observed 
in  the  Dictionrtmrc  det  Eaux  et  Fordti,  that  chestnut  trees  must  formerly  have 
been  much  more  common  in  France  than  at  present ;  because  orchards  of 
them  are  often  referred  to  under  the  name  of  chutaigneraies  in  ancient  writings  ; 
and  Acosta  reports  that  the  groves  of  chestnut  trees  in  France  were  almost 
totally  destroyed  in  1709,  by  a  very  severe  frost,  which  followed  suddenly  after 
heavy  rains.  In  the  liiclwnnairc  Untvertel  (published  at  Lyons  in  1791,  art. 
Chataignier),  it  is  stated,  from  the  records  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  that  "  the 
Forest  of  Orleans  has  been  observed  to  change  alternately  the  species  of  its 
timber;  to  have  been  for  a  space  of  time  in  oak,  then  in  chestnut,  and  after- 
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wards  in  oak  again.  In  the  woods  of  oak  many  young  chestnut  trees  are  found 
intermixed,  which,  being  overpowered,  make  but  small  progress.  When  the 
former  are  felled,  the  latter,  enjoying  a  freer  current  of  air,  grow  vigorously, 
choke  the  young  shoots  of  the  oak,  and  assume  their  situations :  the  same  has 
been  remarked  in  other  forests."  (  See  Tram.  Soc.  Arts.,  xii.  p.  1 13.)  At  present, 
the  chestnut  abounds  in  France,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  Danphine 
and  the  Vosges,  Limousin,  and  a  great  many  other  places.  It  is  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  especially  as  coppice-wood ;  but  the  fruit  is  small, 
and  of  httle  value.  The  chestnut  is  cultivated,  in  the  south  of  Germany,  chiefly 
as  undergrowth,  for  fence-wood,  hop-poles,  and  vine-props.  In  Spain,  the 
chestnut  tree  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  fruit;  which  is  produced  in  such  abun- 
dance, as  to  be  not  only  a  common  food  of  the  peasantry,  but  an  article  of 
exportation ;  the  best  chestnuts  of  the  London  markets  being  always  from 
Spain;  and  hence,  as  before  observed,  the  name  of  M  Spanish  chestnut.** 
According  to  M'Culloch, "  chestnuts  from  Spain  and  Italy  are  frequently 
kilndried,  to  prevent  germination  on  their  passage.  During  the  three  years 
ending  in  1831,  the  entries  of  foreign  chestnuts  for  home  consumption  ave- 
raged 80,948  bushels  a  year.  The  duty  of  2s.  per  bushel  produced,  in  1832, 
a  sum  which  proved  that  the  consumption  in  that  year  must  have  amounted 
to  83,816  bushels." 

Poetical  Allusions*  Virgil  frequently  mentions  the  chestnut  in  his  Eclogues, 
for  its  fruit ;  and  in  his  Georgics,  as  a  tree.  In  the  latter,  he  calls  it  the  lofty 
chestnut :  "  Ut  sitae  castaneae."    In  the  first  Eclogue  he  says, — 

**  Sunt  nobis  mitia  poma, 
Castanets  molles,  et  press!  copta  lactis." 

M  Ripe  apple*  and  toft  chestnuts  we  have  there, 
Aod  curd  abundant  to  supply  our  Jare." 

In  the  second  Eclogue,  the  chestnut  is  again  mentioned,  in  a  passage  which  is 
thus  rendered  by  Dryden :  — 

"  Myself  will  search  our  planted  grounds  at  home, 
For  downy  peaches  and  the  glossy  plum ; 
And  thrash  the  chestnuts  in  the  neighbouring  grove, 
Such  as  my  Amaryllis  used  to  lore.** 


And  Martial  says  :  — 


Et,  quas  flocta  Neapolis  creavit, 
Lento  castanea?  vapori  tosts." 


Ub.  ▼.  epig.  79L 

M  For  chestnuts,  roasted  by  a  gentle  heat, 
No  city  can  the  learned  Naples  beat" 


The  old  English  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  chestnut.    Herrick  says : — 

M  Remember  us  In  cups  full  crown'd, 
And  let  our  city  health  go  round ; 

«uite  through  the  young  maids  and  the  men, 
o the  ninth  number,  lcnot ten  ; 
Until  the  flred  chestnuts  leap 
For  )oy  to  see  the  fruits  ye  reap 
From  the  plump  chalice  and  the  cup, 
That  tempts  till  it  be  tossed  up." 

Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  "  chestnut  wnilk  hath  larded  many  a  swine ;" 
Shakspeare,  in  Macbeth,  of  a  M  sailor's  wife  with  chestnuts  on  her  lap;"  and 
Milton  alludes  to  the  custom  of  roasting  chestnuts :  — 

M  While  hisses  on  my  hearth  the  pulpy  pear, 
And  blacktoing  chestnuts  start  and  crackle  there." 

In  Catalonia,  Philips  tells  us,  a  custom  prevails  of  people  going  from  house  to 
house  on  All  Saints'  Eve,  believing  that  by  e^rery  chestnut  that  they  eat  in  a 
different  house  they  will  free  a  soul  from  purgatory.  (Pom.  Brit.,  p.  96.) 

Properties  and  Uses.  In  a  wild  state,  the  nut  of  the  chestnut  affords  food 
to  many  animals,  though  its  leaves  and  wood  feed  but  few  insects ;  nor  does 
it  support  many  parasitic  or  epiphytic  plants.  Subjected  to  man,  notwithstand- 
ing its  near  alliance  to  the  oak,  it  is,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  more 
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useful  as  a  fruit  tree  than  for  its  timber.  The  wood  of  the  chestnut,  how- 
ever, has  the  remarkable  property  of  being  more  durable  when  it  is  young 
than  when  it  is  old ;  the  sap  or  outer  wood  very  soon  changing  into  heart 
wood ;  and  hence  the  great  value  of  this  tree  for  posts,  fencing-poles,  stakes, 
hoops,  &c  The  wood,  when  green,  weighs  68  lb.  9  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and 
when  dry,  41  lb.  2  oz.  According  to  some  authors,  however,  it  weighs,  when 
dry,  46  lb.  The  wood  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  oak,  by  the 
transverse  fibres  being  more  confused,  and  much  less  evident  to  die  naked  eye, 
more  especially  in  a  section  newly  cut ;  so  that,  to  ascertain  whether  a  plank 
of  timber  is  oak  or  chestnut,  it  is  only  necessary  to  saw  off  a  thin  slice  at  one 
of  its  extremities.  Bosc  agrees  in  this,  and  draws  as  a  conclusion  from  it, 
that  the  annual  layers  of  the  wood  not  being  freely  united  together  by  trans- 
verse fibres,  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  separate,  and  to  become  subject  to 
the  disease  which  is  called,  in  France,  cadranure  (literally,  dialling).  This 
disease  cannot  be  discovered  till  the  tree  is  cut  down ;  when  it  is  found  to  be 
open  at  the  heart,  with  rents  radiating  from  its  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  wood  is  unfit  for  being  sawn  into  either 
planks  or  beams,  and  can  only  be  employed  for  laths  or  fencing.  Bosc  found 
that  of  the  trunks  of  30  chestnut  trees,  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  which  he  had 
seen  cut  down  and  squared  in  the  forest  or  Montmorency,  there  were  20  in 
the  diseased  state  above  described.  Hence,  he  says,  we  seldom  find  any  trunks 
of  old  chestnut  trees,  because  this  peculiarity  in  their  organisation  not  only 
unfits  them  for  every  purpose  of  carpentry  or  joinery,  but  occasions  them  to 
decay  from  the  centre  outwards.  To  us  it  appears  probable  that  this  organ- 
isation, by  lessening  the  communication  of  the  juices  of  the  tree  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  may  also  be  the  cause  why  the  sap  wood  so  soon  becomes  heart 
wood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of 
planting  the  chestnut  for  its  timber  can  only  rank,  in  point  of  authority,  with 
what  has  been  said  respecting  planting  the  locust  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
French  writers  state  that  chestnut  wood  is  a  good  deal  used  for  making  wine- 
casks;  a  circumstance  noticed  by  Rapin,  in  his  poem  entitled  The  Garden  :— 

,     M  With  clott-graln'd  chestnut,  wood  of  sov*refgn  use, 
For  calking  up  the  grape's  most  powerful  juice.** 

Wine  is  said  to  ferment  in  chestnut  casks  more  slowly,  and  be  less  likely  to 
evaporate :  it  also  does  not  contract  any  unpleasant  taste.  There  is  scarcely 
any  wood,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  which  makes  better  hoops,  as  these  resist 
the  dry  rot  in  cellars  where  every  other  kind  of  wood  decays.  Du  Hamel 
observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  chestnut  wood  decays  speedily,  when  it  is 
subjected  alternately  to  dryness  and  moisture.  (Exploit  de  Bois,  p.  296.) 
Varennes  de  Fenille,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that,  in  La  Bresse,  posts  of 
chestnut  are  preferred  to  those  of  every  other  wood  for  forming  the  supports 
of  huts,  notwithstanding  these  posts  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  alternate 
humidity  and  dryness.  The  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  not  much  approved  of 
as  fuel :  it  throws  out  sparks,  and  smoulders  in  the  fire  rather  than  flames  ; 
though  it  gives  out  a  great  deal  of  heat.  The  charcoal,  though  good,  is  not 
of  the  first  quality :  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  oak  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
for  iron  founderies;  but,  according  to  Bosc,  and  most  other  Continental  writers, 
it  is  superior  to  that  of  oak,  or  any  other  wood,  for  forces ;  and  it  is  much 
used  for  that  purpose  in  Biscay  and  in  Spain.  In  Switzerland,  chestnut  wood 
is  equally  valued  for  forges ;  but,  the  tree  being  rare  there,  the  charcoal  is  very 
dear.  (Hist.  Nat.  du  Jorat,  i.  p.  9.)  The  same  thing,  Michaux  informs  us,  is 
the  case  in  North  America.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  furnish 
a  great  deal  of  potash.  The  bark,  especially  of  young  trees,  is  used  for  tan- 
ning ;  but  it  only  sells  for  half  the  price  of  that  of  oak.  The  leaves,  in  country 
places  in  France,  are  used  as  litter  for  cattle ;  and,  when  dried,  they  are  em- 
ployed, like  those  of  the  beech,  by  the  poor,  for  stuffing  mattresses.  "  But 
those  leafy  beds,"  Evelyn  observes,  "  for  the  crackling  noise  they  make  when 
one  turns  upon  them,  the  French  call  licts  de  parliament"  (Hunt. Evel.,  i. 
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p.  163.)  Such  are  the  uses  of  the'chestnut  tree  on  the  Continent;  from  which, 
we  think,  it  will  not  be  wondered  thai  Emmerich  (CvU$treafFore»titSee.)t  and 
German  authors  generally,  should  consider  the  chestnut  as  not  ranking  as  a 
forest  tree. 

We  shall  now  take  a  short  view  of  the  uses  of  the  chestnut  tree  in  England 
'from  the  time  of  Evelyn.    This  author  commences  by  saying,  that  *  the  chest- 
nut is,  next  the  oak,  one  of  the  most  sought  after  by  the  carpenter  and  joiner. 
It  hath  formerly  built  a  good  part  of  our  ancient  houses  in  the  city  of  London, 
as  does  yet  appear.    I  had  once  a  very  large  barn  near  the  city,  framed  entirely 
of  this  timber ;  and,  certainly,  the  trees  grew  not  far  oflj  probably  in  some  woods 
near  the  town ;  for,  in  that  description  of  London  written  by  Fits  Stephens, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  he  speaks  of  a  very  noble  and  large  forest,  which 
grew  on  the  boreal  part  of  it,  and  which  was  well  stored  with  all  sorts  of  good 
timber."  (Hunt.  JSveL,  i.  p.  161.)    It  is  evident  that  Evelyn  here  mils  into 
the  common  error,  already  noticed,  of  confounding  the  chestnut  with  the  oak. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  chestnut  affords  the  best  stakes  for  palisades,  props 
for  vines  and  hops,  and  is  good  for  mill  timber  and  water-works,  or  where  it  may 
lie  buried ;  *  but  if  water  touch  the  roots  of  the  growing  tree,  it  spoils  both  fruit 
and  timber."    It  does  well,  he  says,  if  kept  dry,  for  columns,  tables,  cheats, 
chairs,  stools,  and  bedsteads;  and,  for  tubs  and  wine-casks,  "which  it  pre- 
serves with  the  least  possible  tincture  of  the  wood  of  any  whatsoever.    It  the 
timber  be  dipped  in  scalding  oil,  and  well  pitched,  it  becomes  extremely  dur- 
able;   but,  otherwise,  I  cannot  celebrate  the  tree  for  its  sincerity,  it  being 
found  that,  contrary  to  the  oak,  it  will  make  a  fair  show  outwardly,  when  it 
is  all  decayed  and  rotten  within :  but  this  is  in  some  sort  recompensed,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  beams  made  of  chestnut  tree  have  this  property ;  that,  being 
somewhat  brittle,  they  give  warning,  and  premonish  the  danger  by  a  certain 
crackling;  so  as,  it  is  said,  to  have  frighted  those  out  of  the  baths  at  An- 
tandro,  whose  roof  was  laid  with  this  material,  but  which,  Pliny  says,  was  of 
hazel,  very  unlike  it.    Formerly,  they  made  consultary  staves  of  this  tree; 
and  the  variegated  rods  which  Jacob  peeled  to  lay  in  the  troughs,  to  impress 
a  fancy  in  his  father-in-law's  conceiving  ewes,  are  said  to  have  been  of  this 
material.    The  coals  are  excellent  for  the  smith,  being  soon  kindled,  and  as 
soon  extinguished;  but  the  ashes  of  chestnut  wood  are  not  convenient  to 
make  a  lee  with,  because  it  is  observed  to  stain  the  linen."  (Hunt.  EveL  SyL,  i. 
p.  162.)    Cook,  who  may  be  considered  as  Evelyn's  contemporary,  recom- 
mends the  chestnut  for  coppice-wood,  and  says  the  timber  is  very  useful. 
Miller  falls  into  the  error  of  his  time,  in  considering  the  old  roofs  of  oak  as 
being  formed  of  chestnut ;  and  hence  he  recommends  the  latter,  as  being  a 
very  valuable  kind  of  timber;  though,  in  the  edition  by  Martyn,  this  author 
states  that  he  thinks  the  timber  supposed  by  Miller  and  other  writers  to  be 
chestnut,  in  oar  old  buildings,  is  only  oak  of  a  different  grain,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.    Marshall  says,  "  The  uses  of  the  chestnut  have  been  highly  extolled, 
and  it  may  deserve  a  considerable  share  of  the  praise  which  has  been  given  to 
it.    As  a  substitute  for  the  oak,  it  is  preferable  to  the  elm ;  but  it  is  liable  to 
to  be  shaky ;  and  there  is  a  deceitful  brittleness  in  it."    This  property  is  also 
mentioned  in  White's  Selbome ;  and  with  the  addition,  that  "  towards  the  heart 
the  wood  is  cup-shaky ;  that  is  to  say,  apt  to  separate  into  small  pieces  like 
cups,  so  that  the  inward  parts  are  of  no  use.    They  are  bought  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cooperage,  but  must  make  but  ordinary  barrels,  buckets,  &c.    Chest- 
nut sells  for  half  the  price  of  oak;  but  has  sometimes  been  sent  into  the  king's 
dock,  and  passed  off  instead  of  oak."    In  another  place,  he  observes  that  "the 
timber  and  bark"  of  old  chestnut  trees  u  are  so  very  like  oak,  as  might  easily 
deceive  an  indifferent  observer."    Pontey  says  that  the  wood  and  bark  of  the 
chestnut  are  known  to  possess  the  same  valuable  properties  as  those  of  the  oak. 
Mitchell  says  that  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  oak, 
either  in  buildings  or  fences,  and  particularly  for  park  poles.    Mathew  seems 
to  confound  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  with  that  of  the  oak,  observing  that,  in 
England,  "  many  of  the  largest  of  our  ancient  piles  are  wooded  of  k."    Its 
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decrease,  lie  thinks,  may  be  owing  to  a  slight  refrigeration  of  climate ;  but,  as 
the  climate  is  rather  improved,  and  the  spirit  of  planting  become  more  general, 
this,  he  thinks,  may  give  encouragement  to  more  extended  planting  of  the 
chestnut.  There  is  one  circumstance,  he  says,  connected  with  the  timber  of 
the  chestnut,  in  Scotland,  which  must  prevent  its  general  use  in  ship-building; 
and  that  is,  that  few  trees  of  it  of  any  size  are  found  without  the  timber  being 
shaky  or  split ;  some  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  annual  rings,  or  concentric 
growths,  have  separated  from  each  other.  Mr.  Mathew,  who  is  evidently  an 
original  observer,  though,  in  this  case,  he  has  mixed  up  facts  that  have  come 
under  his  own  observation  with  the  current  opinion  respecting  the  use  of 
chestnut  timber  in  old  buildings,  and  in  the  Spanish  navy,  remarks,  with  Bosc, 
that  the  timber,  though  a  good  deal  similar  to  that  of  the  oak,  is  not  "  quite 
so  reedy  and  elastic,  but  is  destitute  of  the  large  laminae,  or  plates  (flosh), 
which,  radiating  from  the  pith  to  the  outside,  become  so  prominent  to  view  m 
the  oak,  when  the  longitudinal  section  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  lamina?." 
(Nav.  Tim,,  p.  47.)  We  have  quoted  these  different  opinions,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  ground  on  which  British  authors  hitherto  have  recom- 
mended the  culture  of  the  chestnut  as  timber  is  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  the  roofs  of  many  of  our  ancient  buildings  are  formed  of  it;  and  that,  on 
the  faith  of  this,  Evelyn,  and  others  of  them,  appear  to  have  argued  in  its 
favour,  contrary  to  then*  own  experience. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  chestnut  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Kent,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected  land  and  timber  surveyor, 
are  dated  1792,  and  were  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  Ike  Society  of  Arts.  They  seem  to  us  to  contain  all  that  can  be  said,  from 
practical  experience,  in  favour  of  the  chestnut  as  a  timber  tree  in  Britain.  "  In 
1676,"  Mr.  Kent  observes,  "  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Windham  of 
Felbrigg,  in  Norfolk,  had  the  merit  of  being  a  considerable  planter  of  chestnut* 
In  the  space  of  50  years,  it  is  presumed,  these  plantations  required  thinning, 
as  his  successor,  about  that  time,  began  to  apply  this  timber  to  useful  purposes 
upon  his  estate.  The  first  account  is  of  the  branch  or  limb  of  a  chestnut,  about 
13  m.  square,  which,  in  the  year  1796,  was  put  down  as  a  hanging-post  for  a 
gate,  and  carried  the  gate,  without  alteration,  52  years ;  when,  upon  altering 
the  enclosures  of  the  firm  where  it  stood,  it  was  taken  up  under  my  direction, 
and  appearing  to  be  perfectly  sound,  was  put  down  for  a  clapping-post  in 
another  place.  In  1743,  a  large  barn  was  built  with  some  of  this  timber,  and 
is  now  (1792)  as  sound  in  every  part,  beams,  principals,  and  spars,  as  when 
first  the  barn  was  built.  About  the  same  time,  several  chestnut  posts  and  rails 
were  put  down,  which  I  have  since  seen  removed ;  and,  after  standing  30  or  40 
years,  they  generally  appeared  so  sound,  as  to  admit  of  being  set  up  in  some 
other  place.  The  fast  instance  I  shall  mention,  though  not  of  long  date,  will 
show  the  great  superiority  of  this  timber  over  oak  in  fences.  In  the  year  1 772, 
the  present  Mr.  Windham  made  a  large  plantation  in  his  park,  which  was 
fenced  with  posts  and  rails,  converted  from  young  oaks  and  chestnuts  of  the 
same  age  and  scantling,  such  as  were  picked  out  of  a  place  where  they  stood 
too  thick.  Last  year,  upon  Mr.  Windham's  enlarging  this  plantation,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  this  fence ;  when  the  chestnut  posts  were  found  as  sound 
as  when  they  were  first  put  down  ;  but  the  oak  were  so  much  wasted  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  they  could  not  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
again  without  the  assistance  of  a  spur  to  support  them/'  ( Trans.  Soe.  Arts, 
x.  p.  31.)  M  When  the  chestnut  is  suffered  to  stand  beyond  its  foil  growth," 
Mr.  Kent  continues,  "  it  is  the  worst  of  all  timber,  being  more  brittle  and 
more  apt  to  crack  and  fly  into  splinters,  than  any  other:  but  I  have  never 
known  this  to  be  the  case  with  young  chestnut."  Hence,  he  directs  the  tree 
to  be  cut  when  it  is  in  a  growing  or  healthy  state ;  because  it  is  "  so  early 
useful,  that,  if  it  be  cut  when  it  squares  only  6  in.,it  will  be  as  durable  as  an  oak 
of  fiix  times  its  size  and  age.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  its 
having  so  little  sap  wood  in  proportion  to  other  trees,  as  it  will  seldom 
exceed  in  thickness  the  breadth  of  the  bark ;  whereas  the  sap  wood  of  an 
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oak  will  often  be  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  thick ;  which  is  not  only  useless,  but,  if 
suffered  to  remain,  tends  very  much  to  the  destruction  of  the  timber :  in  other 
respects,  the  duration  of  the  chestnut  may  be  accounted  for  from  its  being  less 
affected  by  worms  or  insects  than  other  timber."  (Ibid^  p.  34.)  He  concludes: 
M  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  cutting  it  too  young  ;  for,  let  this  tree  be  ever  so 
small,  if  it  is  large  enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted,  it  will  be  the 
less  liable  to  decay,  from  its  youth ;  and,  if  underwood  be  the  object,  the  pro- 
verb in  beech  countries  will  be  fully  verified  :  *  Cut  wood,  and  have  wood.' " 
(IhitL,  p.  35.)  In  some  parts  of  Essex,  the  wood  of  the  chestnut  is  preferred 
to  that  of  the  oak,  for  making  gates,  stiles,  and  hurdles ;  both  of  which  last 
from  15  to  25  years.  Chestnut  piles  are  much  used  there  for  embankments 
against  the  Thames  or  the  sea.  They  are  made  5  ft.  long,  and  10  in.  in 
diameter,  and  driven  3  ft.  into  the  earth.  In  a  cohesive  oozy  soil,  their 
duration  is  almost  without  end ;  but,  in  sand,  they  do  not  last  longer  than  the 
oak.  The  embankment  is  formed  by  heaping  up  earth  on  both  sides  of,  and 
over  the  row  of  piles,  and  sometimes  branches  are  interwoven  with  them.  In 
the  south  and  west  of  England,  Mr.  Davies  informs  us,  the  chestnut  becomes 
shaky,  even  when  the  trunk  is  only  6  in  in  girt ;  but  the  stools,  he  says,  by 
their  numerous  shoots  and  large  broad  leaves,  afford  excellent  shelter  for 
game.  In  every  part  of  the  country  where  hops  are  grown,  the  most  durable 
poles  are  those  of  the  chestnut;  and  in  Kent,  it  is  well  known,  this  tree  is 
more  extensively  planted  for  furnishing  hop-poles  than  any  other,  unless  we 
except  the  ash. 

Chestnut  timber,  in  North  America,  Michaux  observes, "  is  strong,  elastic, 
and  capable  of  enduring  the  succession  of  dryness  and  moisture.  Its  durability 
renders  it  especially  valuable  for  posts ;  which  should  be  made  of  trees  less 
than  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  charred  before  they  are  set  in  the  earth.  In 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  Virginia,  it  is  also  preferred  for  rails, 
and  is  said  to  last  more  than  50  years.  For  shingles,  this  wood  is  superior 
to  any  species  of  oak,  though  it  has  the  same  defect,  of  warping.  It  is  not 
extensively  used  for  staves ;  and  its  pores,  like  those  of  the  red  oak,  are  so 
open,  that  it  is  proper  only  for  dry  wares ;  though  the  European  species,"  he 
adds,  M  which  is  more  compact,  is  employed  in  Italy  to  contain  wines  and 
brandy."  The  chestnut  of  Europe  is  considered  to  make  excellent  hoops ;  but 
Michaux  was  informed  by  the  coopers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  that 
the  American  chestnut  is  too  brittle  for  that  purpose.  A  more  probable  reason, 
however,  he  observes,  is,  that,  when  bent,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  remain 
firmly  attached,  like  the  hoops  of  the  hickory,  by  crossing  the  ends,  but 
requires  to  be  bound  with  osier,  which  is  an  additional  labour  and  expense. 
The  wood  is  little  esteemed  in  America  for  fuel,  as,  being  filled  with  air, 
it  snaps  as  it  burns;  but  it  is  much  esteemed  for  the  forge;  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pennsylvania,  native  chestnut  woods  have  been  turned 
into  coppices,  which  are  cut  every  16  years  for  making  charcoal. 

Uses  of  the  Fruit,  Chestnuts  are  comparatively  little  used  as  food  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  are  seldom  eaten  except  roasted  at  dessert.  They  are,  however, 
sometimes  stewed  with  cream,  and  made  into  soup,  either  with  milk  or  gravy. 
They  are  also  occasionally  used  as  stuffing  for  fowls  and  turkey ;  or  stewed,  and 
brought  to  table  with  salt  fish. 

Speaking  of  the  chestnut  as  an  article  of  food,  Evelyn  says,  "We  give  that 
fruit  to  our  swine  in  England,  which  is  amongst  the  delicacies  of  princes  in 
other  countries ;  and,  being  of  the  larger  nut,  is  a  lusty  and  masculine  food  for 
rustics  at  all  times,  and  of  better  nourishment  for  husbandmen  than  cale  and 
rusty  bacon ;  yea,  or  beans  to  boot.  How  we  here  use  chestnuts  in  stewed 
meats,  and  beatille  pies,  our  French  cooks  teach  us ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  their 
very  best  use,  and  very  commendable ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  eating  them  raw, 
or  in  bread,  as  they  do  in  the  Limousin,  is  apt  to  swell  the  belly,  though 
without  any  other  inconvenience  that  I  can  learn :  and  yet  some  condemn 
them  as  dangerous  for  such  as  are  subject  to  the  gravel  in  the  kidneys ;  and, 
however  cooked  and  prepared,  flatulent,  offensive  to  the  head  and  stomach, 
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especially  to  those  who  are  subject  to  the  cholick.  The  best  way  to  preserve 
them  is  to  keep  tbem  in  earthern  vessels  in  a  cold  place.  Some  lay  them  in 
a  smoak-loft,  others  in  dry  barley  straw,  others  in  sand,  &c."  (Hunt.  Evel.t 
vol.  i.  p.  163.) 

The  principal  countries  where  the  chestnut  is  employed  as  an  important 
article  of  food  are,  the  south  of  France  and  the  north  of  Italy  $  where  it  serves, 
in  a  great  measure,  as  a  substitute  for  both  the  bread  and  potatoes  of  more 
northern  nations.  In  these  countries,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
preserve  the  chestnuts  during  winter;  and,  accordingly,  great  care  is  taken  in 
fathering,  keeping,  and  drying  them,  so  as  to  insure  a  constant  supply. 
When  the  chestnuts  are  ripe,  those  that  are  to  be  preserved  are  collected  every 
day  from  the  ground  on  which  they  have  fallen  from  the  tree;  and  spread  out 
in  a  dry  airy  place,  till  the  whole  is  gathered  together.  But,  as  it  is  often  a 
considerable  time  before  the  chestnuts  are  all  ripe  enough  to  fall  from  the  tree, 
if  the  season  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  danger  of  snow  or  heavy  rains, 
after  the  fallen  chestnuts  have  been  collected  and  set  on  one  side  for  drying, 
the  tree  is  beaten  with  long  poles,  to  knock  off  the  remaining  fruit.  This 
operation  is  called  gauler  let  chdtaignes*  But  the  fruit  thus  collected  is  only  con- 
sidered fit  for  immediate  use ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  carried  to  the  local 
market,  or  sent  to  Paris.  The  husks  of  the  chestnuts  beaten  off  the  trees 
being  generally  attached  to  the  nuts,  they  are  trodden  off  by  peasants  furnished 
with  heavy  sabots,  when  the  nuts  are  wanted  for  immediate  use ;  but,  when  the 
chestnuts  are  to  be  preserved  a  few  months,  they  are  generally  kept  in  their 
husks  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  in  barrels  of  sand,  which  are  sometimes 
actually  sprinkled  with  water  in  very  dry  seasons,  in  order  to  preserve  the  full 
and  plump  appearance  of  the  nuts. 

One  of  the  modes  of  drying  chestnuts,  in  order  to  preserve  them  for  several 
years,  is,  to  place  those  which  have  been  collected  from  the  ground  on  coarse 
riddles,  sieves,  or  hurdles,  in  a  dry  airy  place,  and  afterwards  to  expose  them 
to  the  sun ;  or  to  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  dry  them  in  an 
oven.  In  Limousin  and  Pengord,  where  the  chestnut  flour  is  used  for  making 
the  kind  of  cake  called  la  gcUettey  and  the  thick  porridge  called  la  polenta,  which 
are  the  common  food  of  the  peasantry,  the  chestnuts  are  dried  with  smoke. 
A  thin  layer  of  nuts,  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  outer  husks,  is  laid  on 
a  kind  of  kiln  pierced  with  holes ;  and  a  fire  is  made  below  with  the  husks,  and 
part  of  the  wood  of  the  tree,  which  is  only  permitted  to  smoulder,  and  is  not 
suffered  to  burst  into  a  flame.  In  a  short  time,  the  chestnuts  begin  to  sweat ; 
that  is,  their  superabundant  moisture  oozes  out  through  their  skins.  The  fire 
is  then  immediately  extinguished,  and  the  chestnuts  are  suffered  to  become 
quite  cold.  They  are  then  thrown  on  one  side,  and  a  fresh  layer  is  spread  out, 
and  subjected  to  the  same  process.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chestnuts 
is  thus  prepared,  to  cover  the  floor  of  the  kiln  at  least  1  ft.  deep,  they  are 
laid  upon  it,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made  below,  which  is  gradually  augmented 
during  2  or  3  days,  and  is  then  continued  during  9  or  10  days,  the  chest* 
nuts  being  regularly  turned,  like  malt,  till  the  nuts  part  readily  from  their 
skins  :  they  are  then  put  into  sacks,  which  have  been  previously  wet,  and 
thrashed  with  sticks,  or  rubbed  upon  a  large  bench  or  table;  after  which,  they 
are  winnowed,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  mill.  During  the  process  of  drying, 
the  fire  is  watched  night  and  day ;  and  the  under  side  of  the  floor  of  the  kiln 
(or  hurdles,  if  these  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  paved  floor)  must 
be  frequently  swept,  to  clear  it  from  the  soot.  The  dust  which  escapes  from 
the  chestnuts,  when  they  are  winnowed,  together  with  the  broken  nuts,  are 
carefully  preserved  for  feeding  cattle,  and  are  called  in  France  biscat. 

The  most  general  modes  of  cooking  chestnuts  in  France  are,  boiling  them 
in  water,  either  simply,  with  a  little  salt,  or  with  leaves  of  celery,  sage,  or  any 
herbs  that  may  be  approved  of,  to  give  them  a  flavour;  and  roasting  them, 
either  in  hot  ashea,  or  in  a  coffee-roaster.  They  are  also  occasionally  roasted 
before  the  fire,  or  on  a  shovel,  as  in  England ;  but,  when  thus  prepared,  they 
are  thought  not  so  good.    In  whatever  way  the  chestnuts  are  roasted,  the 
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French  cooks  always  slit  the  skin  of  all  except  one;  and,  when  that  cracks  and 
flies  off,  they  know  that  the  rest  are  done.  Chestnut  floor  is  kept  in  casks, 
or  in  earthen  bottles  well  corked ;  and  it  will  remain  good  for  years.  La  galette 
is  a  species  of  thick  flat  cake,  which  is  made  without  yeast,  and  baked  on  a 
kind  of  girdle,  or  iron  plate,  or  on  a  hot  flat  stone.  It  is  generally  mixed  with 
milk  and  a  little  salt,  and  is  sometimes  made  richer  by  the  addition  of  eggs  and 
butter ;  and  sometimes,  when  baked,  it  is  covered  with  a  rich  custard  before 
serving.  La  polenta  is  made  by  boiling  the  chestnut  flour  in  water  or  milk, 
and  continually  stirring  it,  till  it  has  become  quite  thick,  and  will  no  longer  stick 
to  the  fingers.  When  made  with  water,  it  is  frequently  eaten  with  milk,  in  the 
manner  that  oatmeal  porridge  is  in  Scotland.  Besides  these  modes  of  dressing 
chestnuts,  which  are  common  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  France,  many  others  might 
be  mentioned ;  particularly  a  kind  of  bouillt,  called  ehatigna,  which  is  made 
by  boiling  the  entire  chestnuts,  after  they  have  been  dried  and  freed  from 
their  skins,  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  till  they  become  soft,  and  then  breaking 
and  mixing  them  together  like  mashed  potatoes;  and  a  sweetmeat,  called 
matrons  places,  which  is  made  by  dipping  the  marrons  into  clarified  sugar,  and 
then  drying  them,  and  which  is  common  in  the  confectioners'  shops  in  Paris. 
(See  Parmentier's  Trmte  de  la  Chdtaigne  ;  Mem.  de  Desmarets  in  Journ*  de 
Physique  for  1 77 1  and  1 772 ;  Du  Ham.  Arb*  i.  p.  136. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  iii.  p.  65. ; 
Diet.  Class.,  &c,  art.  Chataignier;  Nouv.  Court,  &c.)  On  the  foreign  modes 
of  dressing  chestnuts  in  Evelyn's  time,  that  author  says,  "  The  best  tables 
in  France  and  Italy  make  them  a  service,  eating  them  with  salt,  in  wine, 
or  juice  of  lemon  and  sugar,  being  first  roasted  in  embers  on  the  chapiet. 
In  Italy,  they  boil  them  in  wine,  and  then  smoke  them  a  little.  These 
they  call  anseri,  or  geese :  I  know  not  why.  Those  of  Piedmont  add  fennel, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  to  their  wine ;  but  first  they  peel  them.  Others  mace- 
rate them  in  rose-water.  The  bread  of  the  flour  is  exceedingly  nutritive: 
it  is  a  robust  food,  and  makes  women  well-complexioned,  as  I  have  read  in  a 
good  author.  They  also  make  fritters  of  chestnut  flour,  which  they  wet  with 
rose-water,  and  sprinkle  with  grated  parmigans,  and  so  fry  them  in  fresh 
butter  for  a  delicate."  {Hunt.  EveL,  i.  p.  162.)  Evelyn  also  says  that  "  the 
flour  of  chestnuts  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey,  and  eaten  fasting,  is  an 
approved  remedy  against  spitting  of  blood  and  the  cough;  and  a  decoction  of 
tne  rind  of  the  tree  tinctures  hair  of  a  golden  colour,  esteemed  a  beauty  in 
some  countries."  (Ibid.,  p.  163.)  Sugar  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  in 
France  from  chestnuts  by  the  same  process  as  is  used  for  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  from  beet,  and  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent ;  which  is  more  than  the 
average  produce  of  the  beet-root.  (Bon  Sens,  as  quoted  in  the  Athenaeum  of 
Feb.  25.  1837.) 

As  a  Tree  fir  useful  Plantations,  the  chestnut  is  chiefly  valuable  as  under- 
wood, and  for  its  fruit.  As  underwood,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  grown,  in 
England,  for  hop-poles,  fence-wood,  and  hoops.  The  poles  last  as  long  88 
those  of  the  ash,  and  longer ;  but  they  do  not  grow  so  fast,  and  they  are  apt 
to  send  out  stout  side  shoots,  which,  if  not  checked,  either  by  pruning  or  by 
the  closeness  of  the  plantation,  cause,  Cobbett  observes, "  the  upper  part  of  the 
pole  to  diminish  in  size  too  rapidly.  To  get  a  chestnut  pole  any  where  between 
12  ft.  and  20ft.  in  length,  there  will  also  be  a  disproportionate  but;  a  dis- 
advantage that  none  but  skilful  hop-planters  can  know.  The  vines  of  the  hop 
(and  it  is  the  same  with  all  other  climbing  plants)  do  not  like  to  have  a  big 
thing  to  go  round  at  starting."  (Woodlands.)  Hence  intelligent  hop-planters, 
"  in  order  to  obviate  the  injury  arising  from  large-butted  poles,  stick  in  little 
rods  as  leaders,  to  conduct  the  vine  to  the  pole  at  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  from  the  ground* 
(Ibid.)  For  this  reason,  the  plants,  in  a  plantation  of  chestnuts  for  under- 
growth, ought  not  to  be  farther  apart  than  5  ft.  every  way;  in  which  case  they 
will  require  very  little  pruning,  but  will  become  drawn  up  of  a  proper  size. 
When  tne  tree  is  planted  for  timber,  its  properties  suggest  the  propriety  of 
cutting  it  down  when  the  trunk  is  under  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  for  using  it 
chiefly  in  rustic  structures,  gate-posts,  and  fencing.    As  a  fruit  tree,  we  have 
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already  observed  that  the  chestnut,  in  Britain,  is  chiefly  planted  on  the  margins 
of  orchards,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them.  It  is  also  occasionally  planted 
in  hedgerows;  but,  from  the  density  of  the  head,  the  early  appearance  of  the 
foliage,  and  its  long  continuance  before  it  drops,  the  tree  is  injurious  both  to 
the  hedge  and  to  the  grass  below. 

At  an  ornamental  Tree,  Sang  observes  that  many  chestnuts  should  not  be 
planted  near  a  residence ;  because  "  the  flowers  emit  a  very  powerful  and  dis- 

r  sable  odour,  which  is  offensive  to  most  people."  Gilpin  considers  the 
taut,  in  maturity  and  perfection,  as  a  noble  tree,  which  "  grows  not  unlike 
the  oak.  Its  ramification  is  more  straggling ;  but  it  is  easy,  ana  its  foliage  loose. 
This  is  the  tree  which  graces  the  landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria,  where  Salvator  painted,  the  chestnut  flourished.  There  he 
studied  it  in  all  its  forms,  breaking  and  disposing  it  in  a  thousand  beautiful 
shapes,  as  the  exigences  of  his  composition  required.  I  have  heard,  indeed," 
continues  Gilpin,  "  that  it  is  naturally  brittle,  and  liable  to  be  shattered  by 
winds,  which  might  be  one  reason  of  Salvator's  attachment  to  it ;  but,  although 
1  have  many  times  seen  the  chestnut,  in  England,  old  enough  to  be  in  a  fruit- 
bearing  state,  yet  I  have  seldom  seen  it  in  a  state  of  full  picturesque  maturity." 
(For.  Seen.)  Bosc  says :  "  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  chestnut  ought  to  be 
placed  before  the  oak.  Its  beautiful  leaves,  which  are  never  attacked  by  in- 
sects, and  which  hang  on  the  trees  till  very  late  in  autumn,  mass  better  than 
those  of  the  oak,  and  give  more  shade.  An  old  chestnut,  standing  alone,  pro- 
duces a  superb  effect.  A  group  of  young  chestnuts  forms  an  excellent  back- 
ground to  other  trees ;  but  a  chestnut  coppice  is  insupportably  monotonous/9 
(Nouv.  Court,  &c,  art.  Chataignier.)  In  British  parks,  the  chestnut  is  dis- 
played to  most  advantage  when  standing  singly,  or  in  scattered  groups  along 
with  the  oak ;  and  the  gradation  in  the  foliage  and  manner  of  tufting  formed  by 
Q.  seasiiiflora,  between  the  chestnut  and  Q.  pedunculate,  forms  a  pleasing  har- 
mony, interesting  both  in  a  botanical  and  a  picturesque  point  of  view.  In  hilly 
grounds,  the  allusion  which  the  chestnut  creates  to  the  Apennines  affords  a 
pleasing  argument  for  planting  it  in  such  situations. 

Soil  and  Situation*  The  chestnut,  like  the  beech,  prefers  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
It  will  not  thrive  in  stiff  tenacious  soil ;  and,  in  a  nch  loam,  its  timber,  and 
even  its  poles  and  hoops,  are  brittle,  and  good  for  nothing.  In  loamy  soils  at 
the  bottom  of  mountains,  as  at  Aloa,  in  Stirlingshire;  in  loam  incumbent  on 
clay,  as  at  Brechin  Castle,  in  Forfarshire;  and  in  similar  soils  and  situations; 
it  attains  a  large  size,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that,  according  to  Sang,  wherever 
the  chestnut  is  planted  in  its  proper  soil  and  situation,  it  will  outgrow  any  other 
tree  in  the  same  length  of  time,  except,  perhaps,  the  larch,  the  willow,  and 
some  of  the  poplars.  According  to  Bosc,  it  will  not  thrive  in  calcareous  soil ; 
but  clayey  and  sandy  soils,  and  those  lying  over  granite,  gneiss,  and  schistus,  and 
which  are  composed  of  the  debris  of  these  rocks,  appear  particularly  suitable  for 
it.  It  thrives  well  among  rocks  where  there  is  apparently  very  little  soil ;  in- 
sinuating itself  among  their  fissures  and  chinks,  and  attaining  a  large  size. 
"  Wherever  I  have  seen  chestnut  trees,"  observes  the  same  author,  "  and  I 
have  seen  them  in  a  great  many  different  localities,  they  were  never  in  soils 
or  on  surfaces  fit  for  the  production  of  corn.  On  mountains  in  France,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  the  chestnut  begins  where  the  corn  leaves  off;  and,  in 
climates  suitable  for  corn,  the  tree  is  only  found  on  rocky  and  flinty  soils."  In 
Britain,  the  tree  will  not  attain  any  height,  unless  in  sheltered  situations,  and 
where  the  soil  is  free  and  of  some  depth;  but  in  poor  gravelly  soil,  where  its 
roots  will  only  run  along  the  surface,  it  will  attain  a  very  considerable  dia- 
meter of  trunk,  and  be  of  great  longevity,  though  its  head  may  never  be  larger 
than  that  of  a  pollard.  Of  this,  the  chestnut  trees  in  Greenwich  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  may  be  cited  as  proofs. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  is  propagated  by  the  nut,  which  may 
be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acorn ;  and  the  varieties  are 
perpetuated  by  grafting.  The  nuts,  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance, 
should,  according  to  Parmentier,  be  gathered  in  bright  sunshine,  and  exposed 
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to  the  full  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  on  riddles,  for  seven  or  eight  days*    The 
effect  of  this  will  be  to  cause  the  fruit  to  shrink,  and  become  somewhat  fur- 
rowed ;  but  it  will  retain  its  vital  properties  for  planting,  as  well  as  its  agree- 
able flavour  as  an  article  of  food,  for  a  much  longer  period  than  if  it  had  not 
been  dried.     The  nuts  of  the  American  chestnut  are  commonly  sent  over  to  the 
British  seedsmen  in  dried  moss;  but  those  of  Spain  and  France,  sent  over  for 
the  table,  being  generally  smoked  and  kilndried,  are  seldom  found  to  vegetate, 
Du  Uamel  directs  the  nuts  intended  to  produce  young  plants  to  be  germinated 
in  sand,  and  the  point  of  the  radicle  to  be  pinched  off  before  planting;  because 
by  these  means  the  nuts  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring,  and 
are  in  less  danger  of  being  eaten  by  vermin  than  if  they  were  sown  earlier. 
Boutcher  proves  the  seeds  by  throwing  them  into  a  tub  of  water,  preserving 
those  which  sink  in  dry  sand  till  the  beginning  of  March.    He  then  sows 
them  in  drills  1  ft.  2  in.  apart,  and  the  nuts  6  in.  asunder  in  the  drill,  covering 
them  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  3  in.    Sang  fives  a  covering  of  only  2  in.    The 
nursery  culture  of  Boutcher  consists  in  taking  up  the  plants  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season,  and  replanting  them  in  lines  at  2  ft.  6  in.  asunder,  and  at  1  ft.  dis- 
tance in  the  line.     Here  they  remain  two  years ;  after  which,  he  again  removes 
them  (shortening  the  taproots  which  they  will  have  formed)  into  lines  4  ft. 
asunder,  and  2  ft.  distant  in  the  line,  where  they  are  to  continue  3  years ; 
after  which  they  may  be  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  remain. 
The  grafting  of  the  chestnut,  according  to  Du  Hamel,  is  most  successful 
when  performed  in  the  flute  manner.      Knight  (Hart.  Trans.,  vol.  L.  p.  62. ) 
found  the  chestnut  succeed  readily  when  grafted  in  almost  any  of  the  usual 
ways ;  and,  when  the  scions  are  taken  from  bearing  branches,  the  young  trees 
afford  blossoms  the  succeeding  year.    It  has  been  said  that  the  tree  is  propa- 
gated by  grafting  in  some  of  the  Devonshire  nurseries ;  but  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  this  is  not  the  case  either  in  the  Exeter  Nursery,  or  in  any  of  the 
nurseries  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  where,  as  already  observed,  the  chestnut  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  fruit.    In  pruning  the  chestnut  as  a  fruit  tree,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blossoms  appear  on  the  young  wood  of  the  current 
year,  which  is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  preceding  year's  shoots; 
and   hence    the  necessity  of  keeping  the   head  open,   in  order  to  give 
a  greater  surface  for  the  annual  production  of  young  wood.     In  France,  the 
chestnut  is  very  apt  to  produce  those  large  shoots  of  one  season,  called 
gourmandety  which  are  easily  known  on  the  chestnut,  as  on  all  other  trees,  by 
their  vigour,  and  by  their  proceeding  from  the  trunk  or  the  principal  branches, 
and  never  from  the  smaller  branches.     The  usual  remedy  for  this  over-luxu- 
riance in  the  tree  is  to  shorten  or  remove  these  branches ;  but  Mr.  D.  Beaton, 
in  the  Gardener3 $  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  203.,  has  suggested  *  better  mode ;  viz. 
allowing  the gourmandet  to  exhaust  themselves, andthus  carry  off  the  super- 
flous  vigour  of  the  tree,  only  cutting  out  all  the  buds  which  they  form ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  following  year,  the  shoot  becomes  so  weak  as  to 
admit  of  its  being  cut  out  without  incurring  the  risk  of  forcing  the  tree  to 
throw  out  other  shoots  of  the  same  kind.    Chestnut  trees,  whether  grown 
for  fruit  or  timber,  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth,  Bosc  says,  when  they 
are  from  200  to  300  years  old,  begin  to  decay  at  top ;  their  branches  dying 
back,  and  the  leaves  and  fruit  produced  being  much  smaller  than  before. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  branches  forming  the  head  are  cut  in 
to  within  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  trunk,  which  invigorates  the  tree  for  ajconsider- 
able  period,  and  occasions  it  to  produce  remarkably  large  fruit.  -  After,  this, 
when  the  trunk  of  the  tree  has  become  hollow,  and  there  is  danger  of  its 
being  blown  down  by  storms,  it  is  pollarded,  and  in  that  state  it  forms  a  fine 
globular  head,  and  continues  to  produce  fruit  and  faggot-wood  for  many 
years. 

FelRng  the  Chestnut.  As  timber,  the  chestnut  can  hardly  be  allowed  to 
stand  with  safety  for  more  than  50  or  60  years ;  and,  even  at  that  age,  on 
tolerably  good  and  somewhat  moist  soil,  it  will  be  found  shaky  withiu,  and 
fit  only  for  fuel  A  more  profitable  time,  probably,  for  felling  it  would  be  when 
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tin  trunk  averaged  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and  then  to  use  it  as  gate- 
posts, or  post*  for  supporting  shed  roofs.  As  coppice-wood,  the  common 
period  at  which  it  is  felled  is  about  every  16  years ;  though  in  some  places,  as 
about  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  the  poles  are  cut  every  IS  years,  and  even  every 
10  years.     For  hoops,  they  may  be  cut  every  4  or  5  years. 

JcadenU,  DUeatei,  d-p.  The  timber  of  the  chestnut  being  brittle,  and  the 
branches  spreading  obliquely  from  the  trunk,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  be 
injured  by  storms  than  either  the  beech  or  the  oak.  The  wood  is  also  subject 
to  become  shaky,  and  cup-shaky  in  the  interior  (see  p.  1993.);  and  to  that 
peculiar  disease,  already  mentioned  (p.  1991.),  which  the  French  call  dial- 
ling- The  decay  of  the  heart  wood  is  also  technically  considered  a  disease 
named  caries;  and  Chaptal  informs  us  that,  when  he  was  travelling  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France,  and  particularly  in  Cevennes,  in  the  department  of 
Allier,  he  observed  a  great  number  of  chestnut  trees  with  their  trunks  quite 
hollow,  and  charred  over  the  whole  of  their  interior  surface.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  explained  to  him  that  this  operation  was  necessary  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  caries,  or  decay,  which  would  otherwise  speedily  consume 
the  entire  tree.  Hence,  when  they  observe  the  disease  beginning  to  spread, 
they  cut  the  whole  of  the  rotten  wood  out  of  the  trunk,  and  then  collect 
heath  and  other  combustible  plants,  which,  when  thoroughly  dry,  they  burn 
in  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  till  the  whole  surface  of  the  interior  is  completely 
charred.  This  is  found  effectually  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  and 
the  operation  is  performed  so  dexterously,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  tree 
destroyed  by  it  {Bulletin  del  Saencei,  an  7,  as  quoted  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  torn.  iii. 
p.  79.)  The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  few  or  no  insects ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  wood  never  becomes  worm-eaten.  The  nuts,  however,  in  some 
seasons,  are  attacked  by  a  kind  of  weevil,  the  Pyrale  Pflugione  of  Fab.  (see 
Mim.de  Reman.,  tom.ii.  pi.  II.  No.  19.),  which  is  in  its  imago  state  when  the 
chestnut  trees  are  in  flower.  To  prevent  it  from  depositing  its  eggs  in  the 
incipient  fruit,  the  inhabitants  of  Cevennes,  where  it  is  most  common,  make 
fires  to  attract  and  bum  the  insect.  When  the  germ  of  the  fruit  has  been 
pierced,  the  nut  never  attains  its  full  size,  but  drops  off  before  it  is  half  ripe, 
sometimes  these  weevils  are  found  in  the  perfectly  ripe  fruit ;  and  care  must 
be  taken,  in  selecting  chestnuts  for  seed,  to  observe  whether  they  have  been 
pierced  on  the  side.  We  have  twice  had  chestnuts  sent  to  us  for  seed  from 
the  celebrated  tree  at  Vermont,  planted  by  the  hands  of  Washington ;  but  in 
both  cases  they  had  been  pierced  by  some  insect,  and  never  vegetated. 

n  already  mentioned.    Lord  Durln, 


.,  Jw  fork, where .. 

limed,  new  red  M  ft.  S  Id.  Id  sM,  a  use  dti 
oftke  tree,  acmrdtng  to  Hie  cuitnmarj  «Uk 
trie*!  oootooti  mutt  be  much  mote,    fating  1 

K"'W>  firU.B  .8S.  I    Lord  Dud 
—atajWa.wr.r- 


that  year,  rharecterlaet  It  a*  "a  line  and  mutt  Initiating  relic.  I  whhc 
--,  —  JtruHhJdjtiTen  m  a  figure  oT  the  whoie  tree,  Intend  of  the  lower  part  onl.1 
-.though  the  perfect  heed  labut  I  modicum,  or  prrhapa  no  pari  at  all,  of  the  ortgin.1  head,  it  tat 
iak»  a  beautiful  oMeet  altogether."  Id  the  perk  at  Cobham,  In  Ken  I,  Is  n  ctifjtnm,  i.lkii  Hit 
our  Siitan,  figured  bj  Htrurt;  the  remain*,  aa  he  lUlca,  "of  a  mod  magnificent  (re*.  ISct 
ar  flg,  19S5.  In  p.  1988.)  Ill  Hunk  li  35ft.  Sin  In  elrcnnilereiKe  at  the  ground,  ITvhnu  the 
■on;  SDR:  at  3 ft.  from  the  ground, 33 ft.  at  II ft.  from  the  ground,  and  (Off.  at  the  point  where 
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and  Mill  fin  it,  by  the  brtajitnni  of  their  foliage,  an  appearance - 

peeled  In  aach  ■  ruin."    Not  far  fro.  ihi.  me.  In  in*  ow  nark,  b  tlM  fallen 
Barred  to  SUutt.     (iilpln  rnentlona  anrne  (In*  chatmitl  or,  the  bent-  —  ■>.- -i-~  t. 

W*1L  at  an  old  bouaE  Delongin*.  l< 

Cattle,  in"  Somj,  with  trunk*  meat 


n  HerU 


ii&,tbtttbt> 


w  treea  at  Bee r 
ln  gin.  One 
ISO  ft.  hick. 

alirfHlri 

■  wn- 

bnjaandr 

uwi  on*ofwhlc*,lnl7a5,mtain  re,  Hnop. 

WM  ;nr,  >  csoaiui  mwuinxl  Ifl  Scotland,  ■ 

large cbeatnut tr*a m iMlMd  Lauder.    Tkw  —■■» 

Itlocniton,  In  the  eoantt  of  Edlnbui,.., . ejiuiBJarae*.  — d  th* 

bend  conn  •  ■pace  T7  ft.  in  lU— ttai,  "  A  Sonnrah  chatnu  t  at  Piwlou  Hall  — Ml,  u  1  ft.  (Van 
tbe  ground,  18  ft.  to  girt  i  and  at  10ft.,  19ft."  A  cheatnut  at  Klnfcim*  Caatle,  in  IMaHk  wnmh 
wai  cut  down  In  ifflO,  bad  a  trunk  which  naaaured  gift,  Bin.  In  drramrarwnca;  and,  thotarh 

lone  accounted  tb*l*rnttneoftha  kind  in  Scotland.  Weharr  airm  tome  account  of  it  in  our 
Oananl  Hiatal,  p.  SO.  At  Lnawhnwln,  In  Uumbartmithlrc,  a  ehahaiil  of  aarptialaabulk  wa  thro- 
down  by  a  burrtcane,  January  ISth,  173a  Sana  hu  giren  the  dimmaion*  oMT  tarn  rnentnM*,  tb* 
imallett  of  which  meaaured  H  ft.  E  to.  to  circumference  at  4ft.  fruen  the  ground,  with  a  trunk  38  ft. 
inlenfth,  end  atana  at  1^1*  Hount  to  Fife  ;  and  th*  large*!,  which  wai  biown  down  ahoul  lb* 
and  ofthe  laat  century,  had  ■  trunk  which  meaiucad  17  ft.  In  drcumference,  and  waa  ft  ft.  la  height. 
Thla  cneatuut,  aloof  with  moral  other  eery  tarn  ooaa  at  th*  auae  ■ansa,  li  auppoard  to  hare  boon 
upnrdi  of  SOU  jean  cad — tn  Ireland,  there  nave  beaa  many  ane  cbatnutt  In  tUflennt  nana  of  the 


to  16n_  Sin.  lodreunif*™™,  with  trunk*,  tome  of  then  M ft.,  and  otben  Mat  in  length.    At 
Ctagamra,  Bear  BaWt,  la  a  .etj large  chuetnut  true,  already  mentioned,  p.  ILL     At  awauuwa,  tnan 
■laBlad  87  laart  bad  ttunka  S  ft.,  and  one  7  ft.,  to  circumference  at  1ft.  from  the  ground,  and  ow 
a^aftouadplaakiiert.' —  .......... 


bar*  aBbrdnd  punka  16  ft.  long,  and  15  In,  broad.  They  grew  Iz 
(Hearr'j  TVaaf.,  u.  162.; — In  nana,  near  Sanoerre,!*.  Boac  a 
fcrence  at  6  ft.  from  the  pound,  which,  600  jean  baton,  waa  a 

It  war  wppoard  to  he  1UU0  i«n  uld   notwithataodto*  which  ill 


old   notwlthatandln,  whlc r ,  — 

. ,  ,  Jar  an  bmaeoae  quantity  of  fruit,  Near  Doric,  where  there  an.... ... 

totj  large  cbeatnut  tree*,  there  wat  one  which  fell  In  19U7.  and  which  produced  IK  mrdt  uf  wood  of 
1*4  French  cubic  feet,  2S0O  pol«  »  French  feet  lonf  each,  90  atakaa,  and  SCO  faaweta.     At  Plcaaia, 

about  4ft.  ftcn  the  around ;  but  Lea  rooti,  which  riav  up  out  of  the  earth,  would  aire  it  a  much 
greater  extent  If  It  were  meaaured  at  the  aurlacc  TheEnguV  nriaooen  of  war,  who  were  connwed 
at  BfckanL  freuuentlj  riaited  thit  tan  j  and,  (roan  their  rrpcat,  few.En.uh  tn*eilen  pr«  ray  wlnm 
near  it  without  turning  out  ofihelr  toad  to  a*  the  celebrated  cbeatnut  of  Pleaain  (&K.)  Near 
Parla.  at LaCelle,  Dr.  Veil  I  men  none.  In  h.HirtlrwJrW  JW.an  ancient  plantattaoaf  a-m-wra, 
or  culUaatad  rawMauta.  Moat  of  than,  b*  aaja,  are  grafted  treea  i  aad.lu  ■jraelnataiicea,  tbeiTaft 
had  greatly  overgrown  tbe  flock.  One  aa*d  tree  matured,  at  tbepiaeeor  nalUna,  no  lea*  tbaa  SI  A. 
Bin.  in  drcumference  |  while,  Immediately  below  the  arifi,  the  atock  war  onlr  irft.  6m  In  etrctrm. 
fkrenc*.  Li  tba'Foreat  of  SLOennato*nLerr,tbadcpuuuon,ofwhlcb  Dr,  NeUI  ia  tbe  gnu,  foaod 
cheatnuM  (oMladnftrt,  not  mm  i  unfrn.)  atattered  up  and  down  aaaliiglctreaa.  and  In  thM  aeaiarat* 

ing  1311.,  14  ft.,  and  IS  ft.  In  clreumfcnnoe,  and  batpa  lonietrinai  anlla  hollow,  thouah  lb*  band  waa 
•igoroua.  (p.  365.)  InTuacanj,  tbe  chstnut  treea  of Valomhroaa  are  celebrated  (or  their  abac,  tba 
abundance  of  their  leaiea,  and  tin  dnepneai  of  tbe  ibad*  which  ihcj  product.  (Sew  p.  19J7J    lac 

^     -    '    (iifam,  ToL*i.  p.  101.)     In  Sbnlj,  lb*  ehatnuU  of  llount   Em.  ha*«  bean*  already  BCD. 

ri..  j; 1 ,,k..i  i '^(Caitarnodl  Cento  Caralll,  Caitagno  dl  Santa  Aaata,  and 


Caataano  detla  Naie  hare  been  alieadj  iflien  < 

Snifta,  Tna  «/  Caattaaa  U am.    The  ol> 

don  an  In  Greenwich  Park  and  Keniingtou 


i  Greenwich  Park  and  Kenain  rtoii  Gudena  i  but  Ihej  an,  lor  the  bos  pan,  boalo* 

._,  _.th  pollard-like  hcada     Al  liuiwell  Hill  ia  the  old  cheatnut  naund  in  our  Ut  Voluewe, 

which  It  66ft.  hi(h  :  at  Mount  Gnrre.  Hampataad,  It  li  £7  ft.  hi[b,  diameter  of  tb*  trunk  3ft.  6*a.t 
andofth*  had  44ft  ;  near  Richmond,  In  the  grounda  of  la*  Countea*  of  Shafteaburr,  It  la  BO  ft. 
hiab,  diainelcinf  the  trunk  lift.  6 ia,  and  of  the  bead  600. —  South  of  London.  In  Do-ouebln, 
at  Blcton,  It  iaSBft.  8  In.  hl*h,  diameter  of  Oie  trunk  7  ft.  j  at  Klllertoa,  34  jean  planted,  Itia  SfifL 
hi*h,  diamoter  o(  the  trunk  irtfiin,  and  of  tb*  bad  S7  ft.  i  al  Ennaletah  Cottaae,  !S  nan  ulantwL, 
ItLiofl.  hl,h,  diananar  of  Ih*  trunk  1  ft.  5  in.,  and  of  the  bad  14  ft.  In  Doraetahlr*.  M  mmmwi 
Park,  100  jaannU.HH  6«rl.  htoh,  dlainet**  of  tb*  trunk  oft.,  and  of  th*  bad  00  ft.  i  at  Cnwaptnw. 
Houae,  80  jean  planted,  It  It  60 ft  tlhrb.  diameter  ofth*  trunk  3ft.  tb.  In  Hampahlre,  at  strath. 
Wdarmbt  U98(t  hlah,  with  a  tturJt*ft.  In  diameter.  In  klaaLat  Cobhaa  HaU,  10  jeua nantrd, 
it  1.30ft.  Utah,  diatneter  ofth*  trunk  9m.  (for  tb*  old  tree*  at  Cobharn,  tee  n.l39H.];  at  Sikln. 
ahare  UaBne  old  tree  ifo-  IMS),  91ft-  hbjh,  wlthatrunk  94  ft  lOln.  in  clrcumrerence  all  ft- fr*a 
the  around,  and  IS  ft.  lb  In.  at  tb*  heiaht  of  «ft.  Tbe  trunk  It  61  ft.  ***h  befor.  «  AtKhh  rato 
brnwhea,  and  tbe  dluneter  ol  the  hcaJla  65  ft.  It  (rowa  In  a  ahritend  alluatian.  In  lorn  on  truri. 
In  Soroeraetahlre,  it  Nettlccombe,  IM  jean  old.  It  !■  60  ft.  hbjh,  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  6fL,  and  of 
the  head  vert.  6ln.  In  Surrey,  at  Betfilworth  Caatkt,  are  tome  reanarkably  Ian*  cbatou.  u— 
One  meauiud  for  ua  In  Hay,  1837,  Bat  80  ft.  high,  Lhe  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  I  ft.  froi 

Another  tree  at  the  tame  nUcewai  tart,  high,  the  trunk  eft.  Gin.  In  diameter,  and  i 

tocoaiUln  13  ioada  8ft  of  timber.   At  Farnbam  Caalleanaom*  renurkanly  Hn*oid  can 

76ft,  hlah,  diameter  of  Ih*  trunk  7  ft  6  In.,  and  of  the  head  60ft.  i  and  another  Si  ft.  barb,  di 
ofth*  trunk  7  ft.,  and  of  the  had  BOIL    In  Sutaea,  al  Cowdraj,  then  '- '* 
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upwarde  of  a  mils  lone,  contusing  of  300  chealnul  i,<m, 
which  anragetftf     In  height.  »ith  trunka  about  6  ft.  In 
dliMtr.    In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  Cattle,  40  jeara 
planted,  it  It  50  ft.  hich,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.,  and    _, 
of  the  had  S6ft.— North  of  London.    In  Berkehlre,  at    ; 
Bearwood.  IS  )an  planted.  It  It  36  ft.  hlfh,  diameter  of  "s 
to*  trunk  9hi.,  and  of  the  head  IB  ft     In  Denbighahlre.   ,* 
atKinrr«»Fareiitli40fthigh,dlaroeterofibetrunk6ft.,    ; 
and  of  the  head  36ft    In  Gloucetterehire,  at  Chipping 
Camndtn,  it  la  71  ft,  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft. 
10  In. ;  at  Norton  HouaeTH  ia  95  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft 
in  ctrraimiafence.    In  Herefbrdehlre,  at  Croft  Cattle,  an  . 
"•  rer,  ranarkaUe  eheemnui  one  of  which  ia  BOB. 

high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  Bin.,  ant" 

llirt.:  Thla  it  probata?  the  largeat  cbeatut 

m^uS^K^        ""'  "  ' "' 

Park,  In  the  aeaw  count,,  u777bietnut  80  ftVhifhTdia- 
teeter  of  the  trunk  fift.  In  Hertfbrdihire,  at  Cheat  unt,  ' 
the  met  chettiiut,  onli  6  Teara  planted,  la  16ft.  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  ifl,  and  of  the  head  10ft  In 
LeiM.ter.hlre.  at  Belroir  Cattle,  11  reara  planted,  It  ia 
tOft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  heed 

la.ft.i  It  Doddlnatcn  Park,  TO  rean  planted.  It  la  77  ft.  „_, 

hist,  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  t3ft.  In  Noltlntbamabiro,  at  Thoreeb, 
Park,  ia  a  itty  remarkable  tree,  100  lean  old,  and  70  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  onlj  11  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  the  around,  but  -lib  a  dear  upright  bole,  perfect!,  tree  from  bruicba.to  the  height  of 
SOD.  InOxtotuahlre,etTe-Park,lfiTeariplant*d.itlaMn.hifh.  In  HUBbrdihire,  at  Teddealej 
Perk,  M  nan  planted,  it  i.  30  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  sin.,  and  of  the  head  Hit  In  SuflWk, 
et  rUirunland  Park,  It  ii  66 (t  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  11  A.  tin.,  and  of  the  bead  06ft.  In 
Yoikahlre,  et  Grlawton,  11  Team  plaDtad,  it  iatoft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  In.,  aud  that 

CaaMaco  Mm  f*  SroUand.    Near  Edinburgh  at  Goafbrd  Houae,  —  "' ' 

the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  4  In.,  with  a  wldali  apreadlna  head 

high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft,  and  that  of  the  head  70  ft  j  el 


Dooihoun,  70  jean  planted.  It  Ii  Mft.  hieb,  diameter  of  the  trunk 


ft.  high,  th. 
'  to.  70jeannlented,lti.Mft.hiHh, diameter  of  tr 
00  , earn  old,  ft  la  70  ft.  hlkh.tne  diameter  of  the  tr 
Atrchlnerulre,  190  rean  old.  It  la  B0  ft.  high,  the  diameter  nf  the 
nrfccudbrigbt,  at  ft.  Hinl  lale,  it  la  48ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
80ft,  In  rUddingtonehire,  at  Tjnningh.rn.it  6  49ft.  high,  the  die 
that  of  the  head  60ft  In  Benfrewahire,  at  Ereklne  Houae,  it  la 
trunk  3ft.  1  in. ;  at  Bothwall  Caatle,  it  la  68ft.  high,  the  diameter  o 
heedfJOft  — NorthofEdinburah.  In  BenAbire,  at  Gordon  Caatle, 
the  trunk  2  ft.  Sin.,  and  that  t/the  bad  40ft.  In  the  lake  of  Bute, 
the  trunk  4ft.,  and  that  of  the  head 70ft.  i  at  Cullen  Houae,  SO  ,c 
latter  of  Hie  trunk  3ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  bead  56  (t  In  Cromart r,  i 
nlft.hieh.thedlameterDfthetrunkBrt.6ln.  and  that  of  the  head 
"at  C&unachT  Caatle,  10*  j. 
t  In  Perthahlre,  at  Kinhun 

,eare  planted,  it  la  50  ftl  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  61b.,  and 

b  71ft.  blih,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.  6in.    In  Rraraal 

high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft  Bin.,  and  that  of  the  bead  50 

IhliiaifllMia      In  Stlrlingihlre,  at  Alrthre,  Cattle,  it  la  70ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft., 

and  that  of  the  bead  39ft  |  at  Barinockbum  Wood,  190  reara  old.  It  la  76  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 

the  tnink  aft.  and  of  the  head  70  ft;  and  at  Sauchle,  90  jeera  old.  it  la  83ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 

trunk  *  ft,  end  of  the  head  BOB. 

~       '              -j,  In  Ireland.     In  the  envlrona  of  Dublin,  in  tht  Olatne.ln  Botanic  Garden,  35  jeeri 
-  *"  medlarneterof  thetrnoalftoV.and  that  of  the  bead  30 ft      —"■  - 
of  Cork,alCtatleFrek*,lti. 44ft. high.     In  King'e  Count,,  al 
it  !a  Soft  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  8ft.  8  In.,  and  of  Ih 
iii  miuikt,  «i   —.*.!  iaSS  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6ft-,  and  that  of  the  U.  .- 
North  of  Dublin.     In  Down,  et  Balljleedj,  t»  jean .planted.  It  It  38  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
--    '■  ■  '      '""  " v ,  al  Florence  Or  J  *" ' '  '"  "-' 


He  count,  of  Cork,  at  Cattle 
ra  planted,  it  U  M  ft.  h  lab .  th 

llW  it  ieSSft.  higll.  thl 
lln.  In  Down,  at  Ballrleadj, 
of  the  bead  51  ft.     In  Persia! 


Cajidara  riica  la  Ireland.     In  the  en. Irona  of  Dublin,  in  the  Ola 
planted.  It  i.  35  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  lit.  6  In.,  and  th—  ..  we  u— >  wi  ..  — ~w  vi 
Dublin.     In  the  count,  of  Cork,  at  Caatle  Freka,  It  ia  44ft.  high.     In  Klng-a  Count,,  at  CbarlariUe 
-       ■-  ■        ■    -  '   "L  ^lab,thadlaauatet<rflbelrunk!ft.Sln.,arid  of  IheheadMft. 

igfi.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6ft-,  and  that  of  the  bead  70  ft  — 

.......  ..  . ... , ..lead,,  60  jeara  planted.  It  It  38  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 

*  ft  *  In.,  and  of  the  bead  51  ft.     In  Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  45  reara  planted,  It  ia  50  ft-  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.,  and  of  the  bead  SO  ft.  I  another,  100  rear,  old,  I.  83  ft  hiah,  dhuneter 
ta*  tbe  trunk  4ft.,  with  a  clear  bole  Soft.  high.  In  Sllro,  at  kfackno  Cattle,  11  It  60  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  mink  3  ft  sin.,  and  that  of  the  bead  tilt  ;  in  Tyrone,  at  Baron'a  Court,  40  ) 

at  Colombo,  neer  Ketl,  Wjeara  old,  it  li  39  ft.  high,  the 

bead  50ft. :  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Arrancbea,rS  nan  planted.  It 

the  trunk  lit  3in.,  and  that  of  the  head  tSft.    In  rUmretr  in  iht 

SO  reara  planted.  It  It  from  SOft.  to  !6  ft.  blah.     In  CaaaeL  at  WlaUk  ... 

oul,  16  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  In  diameter.  In  Auttria,  at  Vlmia,  in  the  Unlrerallr  Uo_ .. 
Oarnen,  36  nan  old.  It  ia  84ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  1ft.,  and  of  the  bead  90ft.  In 
Bararla,  at  (fui.lch,  In  the  Englith  Garden,  30  reart  old  It  It  VI  H.  blgh,  the  diameter  c*  the  truak 
4ln.,and  of  the  head  aft.    In  Fruaaia,  in  Berlin,  at  nam  Sooci,45  jeara  old,  it  k.  40ft.  high,  the 


.In  Terorar-at  Baron'a  Court,  ST nan 

ft  high,  the  drcumference  of  the  trunk  6ft  Bin.,  and  tbe  diameter  of  the  head 


ns?  the  head  to  ft 


;  In.,  and  that  of  tht  epaee  entered  bj  the  ta 
a  oH,  it  ia  84  It  high,  the  circumference  of  th. 
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5  •  S.  C.  pu'kila    Willd.     The  Dwarf  Chestnut,  or  Ouneajnn. 

H-imiemHom.     WLlkL  Sp.  PI.,  4.  p  ML;    Mkhx.   Awr..  8.    p  1S0L  ;    MIL  Wet,  Ha  G.  |    N.    Dm 

WmZmStU,  Hju  pdinlla  IM.  S.  «.,  1*16.,  Ont  FJr*.,  1H1.  On  *w  Hart*,  I  p.  ff/5., 
W-aaj.  >«,  M.  t.  It.  C  44  ,  J*fa«  tad.1  p.  113.  LSil  Q«*d«  j&Bita  .irrlnltj^Ac 
Pit*.  AlnL,  90..  CM.  Car.,  1.  p.  9- 1  9.,  Da  Jbnt.  -fr*,  3.  j  Ckiuljnrr  CMmpin,  «■.  ;  nock 
Kssnads,  or  C«i«n>,  Git. 
AwiMhi  Www.  Ana.,  57.  t.  19.  II  44.  ;  Abb. 
Si.  L  3b.  f.  S.  ;  Wen*.  6.  Amei.  StL,  3.  t  105. 
ftow  th.  tn*  1b  tot  HorucuKonl  9oel«)'i  Omit 
Spec.  Char.,  Sec.    Leave*  oblong,  acute, 

weerouately  aerated ;  covered  with 

white  toHtetitum  beneath.   {Willd.) 

A  shrub,  7  ft.  or  8  ft,  high,  but  some- I 

times   attaining  the  aiie   of  a  tree  I 

30  ft.  or  40  ft.  high.     It  is  a  native 

of  North  America,  where  it  forma  a 

ahrub  rarely  exceeding  the  height  of 

7  ft.  or  8  ft .  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 

and  Maryland ;  though  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  and  Lower  Louisi- 
ana, it  ia  sometimes  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 

high, with  a  trunk  from  12  in.  to  15in. 

in  diameter.     The  leaves  are  3  in. 


i ;  from  which  they  are  di  *■ 

anguished  by  their  inferior  size,  and  

the  whiteness  of  their  under  surface.  lS9J     ~^—9^ 

The  fructification  alto  resembles  that 

of  C.  v.  americana  in  form  and  arrangement ;  but  the  flowers  and  fruit  are 
only  about  half  as  large,  and  the  nut  is  convex  on  both  sides.  (MkAaivr.) 
The  chincapin  it  bounded  to  the  northward,  in  America,  Michaux  adds, 
by  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  Delaware,  on  which  it  is  found  to  the 
distance  of  100  miles   from 
Cape  May.    It  is  more  com- 
bob  m  Maryland,  and   still 
more  so  in  the  lower  part  of 
Virginia,    in   the   Carolines, 
Georgia,  the  Floridas,  and    j 
Louisiana,  as  far  as  the  river 
Arkansas.     In  West   Ten- 
nessee, it  is  frequent  in  the  . 
prairies      enclosed     in     the 
forests ;     and     it     abounds 
throughout     the     southern 
states,  wherever  the  common  & 
American  chestnut  is  wanting. 
The  wood,  Michaux  informs 
us,  is  more  compact,  heavier, 
and  finer-grained,  than'  that 
of  the  American   chestnut; 
and,  as  posts,  it  will  last  in 

the  earth  more  than  40  years.  The  saplings,  however,  become  loaded 
"  with  branches  while  they  are  no  thicker  than  the  finger,  and  are  thus 
rendered  too  knotty  for  hoops."  The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the 
wild  hazel,  is  brought  to  market  in  America,  and  is  eaten  raw  by  children. 
The  tree  requires  a  cool  and  fertile  soil,  with  a  mild  climate;  as,  even  in 
the  south  of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  stunted  when  it  grows  in  arid 
land,  and  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  j  it  is,  however,  one  of 
the  most  common  shrubs    in  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  as  it 


corvla'ceas.     castaVba. 


springs  up  spontaneously  wherever  the  ground  is  not  covered  with  water. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest-imported  American  plants,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  in   1690.     In  British   r 


speciea  is  propagated  by  inarching  an  the  common  chestnut,  or  by  layers. 
There  are  handsome  small  bushes  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  and  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  col- 
lections.    Seeds  are  also  sometimes  imported. 

App.   i.      Species  of  Castdnea  not  yet  introduced  into  European 
Gardens. 

Sereraltpeeleiofcrfettnali  have  been  discovered  In  Nepal  and  Jin;  tome  of  which  tm,  it  Ural, 

tupped  lobrion  a  toUHfenu«au*raii,hiiI which  havebeentr "->' ■.-•-— -.--*. — ■ 

to  ctetibea,  DJ  l>r.  LlndTev:  indcthert,  which  bivo  been  de 
to  lend  Id  work  on  theplantior  Java.     Dr.  Liudlej  km  given  a  i 
In  Dr.  WilHchl  PI.  Ai.  Ear.,  In  whieh  he  enu- 
meratea  eight  different  tpeclee,  all  of  which  we 
■ball  thortfr  notice  below. 

C  Anted  Ron.  Hurt  Bene,,  p.  6S .,  Lirall.  la 
Wall  PL  At.  Her.,   Roy  I  a  iTliut.  p.  Ml.,  to  a 

C.  HurbirM\  Ltxd.,  1.  c  i  fluercui  nitanlrirnl 
Jtu.  Hart.  %>•.,  p.  68.,  Sprrmg.  Stmt.  Vcg.,  3. 
p.  856.]  li  a  native  of  Chttagmg. 


SiChcL.IIo. 


M 


D.  Dan.  In  Prod.  tirm..  p.  B&.,  Watt  In  Lill.  ;  Q. 
Cattngm  Ham.  MSS.  i  4  liim  Rot.  Hurt  Bent., 
p.  fie.  Thli  ipecid,  icciiniing  to  Sit  J,  E.  Smiih. 
waa  discovered  by  I>r.  Buchanan  [Hamilton)  In 
the  fbmti  of  Upper  Nopal,  flowering  and  fruiting    , 

be  •"^'andDoe  de«Tibe^tt™  bei'i"  tree  wlUi  I 
smooth  branchu,  and  leire*  on  aliott  footttilki,   \ 
lanceolate,  more  or  I  tat  or  He.  entire,  taper-pointed. 
■Draewhit  unequal  at  the  bate,  about  4  in.  lone, 
"■     '       ■    rigid,  and  nther  coriaceous  with  lr- 


Thecalyiof  the  fruit  It  armed  with  very  numerout,  rigid,  prominent,  in  ini  lhornt,n  fourth  of  an  inch 
or  more  In  length,  ipteading  In  eeerj  direction.     Thu 
•peciea  It  called  actum,  or  Cattumje.  in  the  Farhtuj 
language;  Sningali,  as  Catu-Shingali,  by  the  Ncmoun. 
(See  Htti-i  <W,  art.  Cuercva}     Sir  J.  E  Smith  addt 

plant  •"  though  the  "  strongly  muricated  calja,"  which, 
in  tome  of  hit  tpeciincns,  aeemed  to  *  tplit  into  £  or  3 
valves."  approached  "the  nature  of  the  chestnut" 
w  generally  allowed  to  belong  to  the  genua 


uvea  oh!  ong.  lanceolate,  much 
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with  a  thick  trunk ;  anaUra^mioimtaJoe  lnthewe«of  Jara.    The  wood  I.  uiod  fcr henna  »ud  tbe 
■  iliiliwiifmi "M  Omom  "re  ««n  when  boiled  or  routed.  (JMnv.) 

C  Tuojftrrut  aiiirJtHV.fi.  ■>«,  !■»«■,  ml  our  A.  1S».,  I™  the  leaiei  emprlo-ohloof,  acute, 
and  Mh-oolouml  beneath.  The  tWiu  mod  citklni  are  down,.  It  M  in  Inmw  trreTlSOrt  blah  I 
mi  ii  "Jund  In  tht  prortnce  of  Bum.  at  u  deration  or  (torn  MOO  ft.  to  6000  It.  nam  the  InS  of 
the  •**.    *n»  uUni  all  It  Tuniurrut,  or  Tininnrcii.  UBmc  FL  Jot.) 

CiB-jiio.Bluii«tT.J»T.,Lfi,2»,»iJdou[fc  19M,h*i  tttlnni  Malt,  ablaifJumiUIr, 
■bup  M  botb  oikW,  gfabcoua,  onhrenir  beneath :  the  ™n  jct  onea  rtreaked  underneath  with  dark 
,ell«w.  Aloft,  In*,  tltilnin*  llw  hefflu  of  1W  H-.  with  11  trun*7ft  login.  Common  io  the  wood. 
of  IheTOkauuc  mountain  of  Gede.    Blum*  mention*  two  Tarlrtln:   C.  L  montane.  C  montana 

■ "wr.,  mp.B6.jUidCJ.(B«*»cmi.  InTwrir.) 

•i  LtadL  Id  Will.  PI.  Ai.  Hit.  I.  1  netiTe  of  Sneeponf. 
.    ..  ■ ■■- oui  fltrtm  iWUmStw. 

Genus  IV. 


Urn.  &en.,497.i 

t.ss.;  wind.  Sp.  pi   '  -"- 


n.,  497.  i  Jun.,  409,  :  Fl  Br.,  10JB 

.,    „ . 4. p. 46T. :  N.  Bu  Him,  S.  p.  197. 

fa— «>— t,    Chorine,  r>. ;  Hi,nbuche,  or  Hiluljuche,  0, 

JkrtMNtK    / "" "— J   — *  "'- 


uoid  to  nuke  the  Tokea  of  mm:  and,  according  to  othtn, 
making  ■  eort  of  chub*,  which  the,  celled  carjrnlrm,  ml  which  Um  Swede.  MM  call  lum  The 
French  name,  Chirmr,  li  eridetitl,  from  the  unit  origin.  Tim  i*ii|I1iIi  imimiif  llniiiliaaia  illiiilii 
to  the  horny  texture  of  the  wood  ;  and  the  German  one  of  Heinbucne,  to  the  uae  of  the  wood  far 
making  patm  In  the  faometrlc  rtyle  of  gardening.. 

.Description,  $c.  Deciduous  trees,  mostly  of  the  middle  size ;  natives  of 
Europe,  Aula,  and  America;  little  valued  either  for  their  timber  or  orna- 
mental effect ;  but  one  species  valuable  as  a  garden  hedge  plant. 

*  1.  C.  Sb'tulus  L.    The  Birch,  or  common,  Hornbeam. 

fear™.  Dn.  Sp.Pl,  Mlftj  Wllld,  So.  PI  4.  p.  4S7. ;  Fl  Br.,  IMS.  ;  »*.  BM.,  t.  MS.  j 
■k.  Scot,.  S7*. ;  FL  Dan,  t  (MS. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,!.  p.l!»i  Eng.  Fl,  4.  pTari  j  Hook.  Br. 
P-405.;  ruicka*  FL  Hlbnn.,  p.  «5S, ;  Llndl.  Sjnop,,p,»fO. 


chap.  CT.  <?oxyi.a<cka:.     ca'hpinub.  3005 

hnwiri    Ontsoi  Mai*  fmfcr.,  1.  p.  131.,  On  BpO.,11.,  Dai.  Foot.,  Ml.,  JUL  Btt.,  S. 

p.  m  $0.  lOTT  O-KiT'  SamS.  film.. «!.,  Rati  Sgn.,  *6l  i    OTnu.  TVflf.  //IK,  HDSL  |    «™ 

but.  Hi*.,  1.  p-tHfi.  f  ;  Mtullu  Lao. /c,  fc  ISO.  f. 
A«ni<W.     K*.  BO..  L  SCOt :  FL  I>»n.,  t  1344.  ;  Lob.  lc,  S  p.  ISO.,  f.  j  H.  DoHu,!  t  sa ; 

Spec,  C&or*  fyc.     Bracteas  of  the  fruit  fiat,  oblong,  serrated,  with  two  lateral 
lobes.  {Smith.)     A  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Britain,  and  of  various  parts 
of  Europe,  in  magnitude  and  general  character  resembling  the  common 
beech. 
PorieHet. 

r  C.B.  8«ci«o  Lodd.  Cat,  1836;   C.  v.  guerrifdlia  De*f.;   C.v.hetcro- 

ph<Ua  Hort. ;   has  the  leaves  deeply  cut.     There  are  plants  in  the 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 

Loddiges ;  one  at  Chesbunt,  6  years  planted,  and  IT  ft.  high ;  and 

one  at  Kinftmna  Castle,  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2|  in.  in  diameter. 

*  C.  B.  3  mrifgdla  Lodd.  Cat.,  1836,  has  the  leaves  variegated. 

Detcriptkm,  $c.     The  hornbeam,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  generally 

a  "  rigid  tree  of  humble  growth ;"  but  one  which  "  when  standing  by  itself, 

and  allowed  to  take  its  natural  form,  will  make  a  much  handsomer  tree  than 

most  people  are  aware  of."     (Eng.  Fl.,  iv.  p.  158.)     Miller  says  that,  when 

growing  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  will  attain  the   height   of  60  ft. 

or  70  ft.,  with  a  tolerably  straight  trunk,  and  busby  head,  particularly  on  cold 

■tiff  clay ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  allowed  to  become  a  timber  tree.   Being  ex- 


tremely patient  of  the  knife,  and  forming  excellent  hedges,  it  is  generally  cut 
in  when  young;  so  that  the  few  old  trunks  yet  remaining  in  the  country,  of  any 
sice,  are  pollards.  The  trunk  is  generally  flattened  or  irregular  in  its  shape, 
being  very  rarely,  if  ever,  round;  and  it  seldom  measures  more  than  from  6  ft. 
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to  'J  ft.  in  circumference,  even  in  the  largest  tree* ;  it  is  also  generally  much 
thicker  at  the  bate  than  at  1  ft.  or  8  ft.  from  the  around.  The  head  is  large, 
tufted,  and  consists  of  a  confused  mass  of  branches,  among  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  the  leader.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
elm,  but  are  smoother:  they  are  doubly  serrated,  pointed,  plaited  when  young, 
and  hare  numerous  parallel,  transverse,  hairy  ribs;  their  colour  is  a  darkish 
green,  changing  to  a  russet  brown  in  autumn ;  and  they  remain  on  the  tree, 
Tike  those  of  the  beech,  till  spring.  The  buds  are  rather  long  and  pointed. 
The  flowers  appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves.  The  male  catkins  are  loose, 
scaly,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  about  2  in.  or  8  in.  long ;  the  female  catkins 
are  much  smaller,  and,  when  young,  are  covered  with  close  brownish  scales, 
which  gradually  increase,  and  form  "unequally  3-lobed,  sharply  serrated, 
veiny,  dry,  pale  green  bracteas,  each  enveloping  an  angular  nut,  scarcely  trigger 
than  a  grain  of  barley."  (Smith.)  These  nuts  ripen  in  October,  and  fall  with 
the  capsules.  The  branches  of  the  hornbeam,  says  Marshall,  "are  long, 
flexible,  and  crooked  ;  yet  in  their  general  appearance  they  very  much  resem- 
ble those  of  the  beech  :  indeed,  there  is  so  great  a  likeness  between  these  two 
trees,  especially  in  the  shrubby  underwood  state,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  at  a  first  glance,  were  it  not  for  that  glossy  varnish  with 
which  the  leaves  of  the  beech  ore  strongly  marked."  (Plait,  md  Rmr.  Orn^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  51.)  The  wood  is  very  tough  and  horny,  and  the  bark  smooth  and 
whitish,  or  light  grey  spotted  with  white;  and  on  old  trees  it  is  generally 
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covered  with  ■  brownish  mom.  The 
tree  is  extremely  patient  of  the  knife; 
■ad  the  wood  unices  readily  when  two 
branches  are  bound  together.  The 
hornbeam  never  grows  very  fast,  but 
still  more  slowly  when  it  becomes  old. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the 
rate  of  growth  may  be  considered  from 
(ft.  to  IB  in.  a  year  for  the  first  ten 
years,  and  the  tree  will  attain  its  full 
size  in  between  50  and  60  years :  its 
longevity  may  be  considered  as  equal 
to  that  of  the  beech.  There  is  a  hand* 
some  tree  in  the  grounds  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  of 
which  a  portrait  will  be  found  in  our 
last  Volume ;  and  fig:  1933.  to  1935. 
are  portraits  of  trees  at  Studley  Park. 
Fig.  1933.  shows  the  natural  form  of  the 
head  of  the  tree,  where  it  has  room  to 
expand.  Fig.  1034.  shows  a  beech 
on  the  right  hand,  which  is  85  ft.  high, 
and  a  hornbeam  on  the  left,  which  is 
73ft.  high.  Fig.  1935.  shows  two  horn- 
beams, one  of  which  has  a  compound  inosculated  trunk,  and  is  introduced  to 
show  that  the  hornbeam  partakes  of  the  liability  of  the  beech  to  inosculate. 
The  latter  are  between  60  ft.  and  60  ft.  high,  with  handsome  weu-efaaped 
heads.  The  roots  of  the  hornbeam  are  numerous,  and  not  only  extend  far, 
but  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil;  though  the  plant  cannot  be  called  tap- 

The  common  hornbeam  is  indigenous  in  France,  Germany, 


it  to  the  north  of  Scania ;  in  the  south  of  Russia, 
and  in  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  all  Western  Asia ;  but  not  in 
Africa.  The  general  range  of  the  hornbeam  is  in  the  temperate  climates,  as 
it  seems  alike  averse  from  extreme  heat  and  cold.  It  is  a  native  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  south  of  Scotland.  According  to  Watson,  it  is  parti- 
cularly abundant  in  Kent,  Norfolk,  Caernarvon,  Cheater,  and  Lancaster; 
(Outhnci,  &c  p.  855.);  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  informs  us  that  it  forms  "  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  ancient  forests  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  London  j  such 
as  Epping,  Finchley,  Sec"  (K«g.  Flora,  iv.  p.  156.)  It  is  always  found  in 
cold,  star,  clayey ,  moist  soils,  where  scarcely  any  other  timber  tree  will  grow ; 
and  in  situations  bleak,  but  seldom  or  never  mountainous. 

Hittory,  £?.  The  Greeks  supposed  the  hornbeam  to  be  a  kind  of  maple, 
and  called  it  Zugia,  or  the  yoke  tree,  in  common  with  the  maple ;  from  the  use 
made  of  the  wood  of  both  trees  for  yokes  for  cattle.  The  Latina  called  it 
Carpinus;  and  under  this  name  it  is  spoken  of  by  Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.  c.  ix. 
Pliny  classes  it  with  the  maples;  though  he  adds  that  many  naturalists  sup- 
t  it  to  be  a  genua  by  itself.  He  says  less  about  it  than  about  any  other 
it  tree;  and  only  remarks  that  it  will  thrive  equally  well  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  plains.  Virgil  does  not  mention  it.  Some  of  the  old  English 
writers  considered  it  a  kind  of  elm,  Gerard  calls  it  Betulus  sive  Carpinus ; 
and  his  description  of  it  is  so  curious,  that  we  copy  it  below.  He  says  that 
"  it  growes  great,  and  very  like  unto  the  elme  or  wich-hasell  tree ;  having  a 
great  body,  the  wood  or  timber  whereof  is  better  for  arrowes  and  shafts, 
pulleyes  for  mils,  and  such  like  devices,  than  elme  or  wich-hasell ;  for,  in  time, 
tt  waxeth  so  hard,  that  the  toughness  and  hardnes  of  it  may  be  rather  com- 
tared  to  horn  than  unto  wood ;  and  therefore  it  was  called  hornebeara  or 
lard-beam.    The  leaves  of  it  are  like  the  elme,  saving  that  they  be  tenderer  : 


K* 


haft 
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among  these  hang  certain  triangled  things,  upon  which  are  found  knaps,  or  tittle 
buds  of  the  bignesses  of  ciches,  in  which  is  contained  the  fruit  or  seed.  The 
root  is  strong  and  thicke."  He  adds,  that "  it  growes  plentifully  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  in  Kent,  by  Gravesend;  where  it  is  commonly  taken  for  a 
kinde  of  elme"  (Herball,  p.  1479.)  :  and  concludes  by  saving  that  he  con- 
siders it  as  a  kind  of  elm  himself;  and  that  it  is  called,  in  England,  horn- 
beam, hard-beam,  or  yoke-elm,  and  in  some  places,  witch-hazel.  It  was  also 
sometimes  called  horse-beech.  "  This  tree,'*  says  Parkinson,  in  his  Theatre 
of  Plonk,  *  hath  found  about  as  many  names  as  there  have  been  authors  that 
have  written  of  it ;  but,  by  the  judgment  of  the  best,  it  is  the  Ostrya  of 
Theophrastusj,  which  he  describeth  so  plainly  in  his  3d  booke  and  10th  chapter, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  so  many  learned  men  as  have  called  it  otherwise,  should 
not  better  heede  it  $  but,  led  bjr  tradition  or  conceit,  have  rather  taken  it  to 
be  any  other  thingthan  what  it  is.  Pliny  (lib.  in.  c.  xxn.)  describeth  it;  but 
maketh  it  like  to  Fraxinus,  when  he  should  rather  have  set  Fagus ;  for  it  no 
way  resembleth  the  ash,  but  very  much  the  beeche.  Tragus  taketh  it  to  be 
Ornus ;  and  saith  that  he  cannot  agree  to  Ruellius,  who  said  that  Ornus  was 
a  species  of  Fraxinus.  Matthiolus  called  it  Carpinus.  Dodonaeus,  in  hk 
Dutch  book,  maketh  it  his  third  kinde  of  elme,  and  doubteth  if  it  be  not  the 
Ulraus  sylvestris  of  Pliny.  Lugdunensis  giveth  us  the  figure  of  it  for  Ulnms 
attinia ;  but  Cordus  or  Dalechampius,  I  take  it,  first  tooke  it  be  Ostrya. 
Oesner,  in  Hortis,  calleth  it  Fagus  sepiaria;  L'Obel,  Betulus;  and  Clusius, 
Fagulus  herbariorum."  (Parkinson's  Theat.  Ho*.,  p.  1406.)  Parkinson  him- 
self calls  it  Ostrya.  The  author  of  An  Old  Tfeip  newly  revived  classes  the 
M  bornebeame"  among  the  British  timber  trees.  It  "doth  much,"  he  adds, 
u  resemble  the  beech  tree  in  qualitie \  and  desireth  the  same  kind  of  ground, 
husbanding,  and  dressing,  as  the  beech  tree  doth ;  but  it  is  a  more  firme  and 
solide  kinde  of  wood.'*  (p.  59.)  The  hornbeam  was  always  a  favourite  tree 
for  forming  hedges  and  labyrinths ;  and,  as  these  last  appear  to  have  been  in  - 
traduced  at  a  very  early  period,  it  was,  doubtless,  among  the  first  indigenous 
trees  planted  for  garden  purposes.  In  the  Retired  Gardener,  and  in  James's 
Gardening)  both  of  which  are  translations  of  French  works  published  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  long  details  are  given  on  the  art  of  forming  groves, 
labyrinths,  alcoves,  arcades,  and  "  various  other  devices"  of  hornbeam ;  of 
which,  the  author  adds, "  Nature,  of  herself,  hath  provided  enough  for  us  to 
make  what  compartments  we  please  with  it  in  our  gardens."  (Ret.  GortL,  in 
p.  740.)  Evelyn  speaks  nuite  in  raptures  of  the  hornbeam  hedges  in  the 
garden  of  London  and  Wise  at  Brompton;  and  of  "the  admirable  espa- 
lier hedge  in  the  long  middle  walk  of  the  Luxembourg  Garden  at  Paris  (than 
which  nothing  is  more  graceful),  planted  of  this  tree ;  and  so  is  that  cradle, 


the 

clipped  sides,  of  hornbeam,  fell  into  disrepute ;  and  the  tree  was  chiefly  used 
to  form  garden  and  nursery  hedges  for  shelter  and  for  coppice-wood.  In  the 
present  day,  the  tree  is  little  used  .for  either  of  these  purposes  $  beech,  or 
some  species  of  evergreen,  being  found  to  grow  more  rapidly  as  a  hedge;  and 
undergrowth  of  hornbeam  only  being  planted  in  the  worst  soils. 

Poetical  Allusion*.  The  hornbeam  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Virgil,  or  any  of  the  other  Latin  poets.  It  is  also  very  seldom  alluded  to 
by  any  of  either  the  French  or  English  poets  of  die  middle  ages.  Rapin,  in 
ins  Latin  poem,  entitled  The  Gardens,  speaks  of  the  use  of  this  tree  for  laby- 
rinths: — 


<i 


Let  beauteous  hornbeam*  one  fair  part  adorn ; 

Another,  cypresses  with  Judgment  thorn : 

These  maxy  windings  form  a  wilderness, 

Which  hornbeam  hedges  in  trim  neatness  dress. 

Along  the  alley  sides  their  boughs  expand : 

Like  verdant  walls  the  firm  espaliers  stand  ; 

And,  while  the  eyes  their  various  forms  delight, 

To  private  walks  and  shady  bowers  invite"  Book  1L 
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Fawkes,  alio,  mentions  them  in  his  Bramkam  Park :  — 


"  Here  hornbeam  hedges  regularly  grow, 
Tbexe  hawthorn  whiten*,  and  wild  roses  blow." 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  hornbeam  is  white,  hard,  heavy, 
tenacious,  and  very  dose-grained ;  but  it  will  not  take  a  good  polish.  Ac* 
cording  to  Varennes  de  Fenille,  it  shrinks  a  great  deal  in  drying,  and  loses 
considerably  in  its  weight.  Some  German  authors,  however,  deny  that  it 
loses  either  more  bulk  or  more  weight  in  drying  than  the  oak.  According  to 
the  table  given  in  the  Dictionnmre  Set  Eaux  et  ForSts,  it  weighs,  when  green, 
64  lb. ;  half-dry,  57  lb. ;  and  quite  dry,  51  lb.  It  is  very  seldom  used  in  con* 
structbn ;  partly  because  it  is  seldom  found  of  proper  dimensions,  and  partly 
because,  wnen  die  tree  attains  a  large  size,  the  wood  is  apt  to  become  snaky, 
like  that  of  the  chestnut.  On  this  subject,  Varennes  de  Fenille  observes : 
"  The  trunk  is  rarely  well  shaped,  being  scarcely  ever  round ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  fibres  is  singular,  the  annual  layers  never  showing  a  regular  circular 
line,  like  the  layers  of  other  trees,  but  being  undulated  and  zigzag;  and  the 
transverse  fibres,  or  medullary  rays,  stronger  and  wider  apart  than  in  most 
other  trees.  It  is  consequently  very  difficult  to  work :  it  is  what  the 
workmen  call  cross-grained,  and  is  apt  to  rise  in  splinters  under  the  work- 
man's tool,  peeling  off  in  flakes,  and  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
smooth  section."  These  objections  do  not  apply  to  the  hornbeam  in  its 
young  state.  Its  toughness  and  hardness  (though  the  latter  quality  makes 
it  difficult  to  work)  render  it  excellent  for  all  sorts  of  wheelwright  s  work, 
and  other  kinds  of  rural  carpentry ;  particularly  for  the  yokes  of  cattle,  to 
which  use  the  wood  was  applied  (as  we  have  already  seen)  by  the  Romans, 
and,  since  their  time,  in  almost  every  country  of  which  the  tree  is  a  native. 
It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  null-cogs,  for  which,  according  to  Evelyn, 
"it  excels  either  yew  or  crab."  It  is  exceedingly  strong;  apiece  2  m. 
square,  and  7  ft.  8  in.  long,  having  supported  228  lb. ;  while  a  similar  beam  of 
asn  broke  under  200  lb. ;  one  of  birch,  under  190  lb. ;  of  oak,  185  lb. ;  of  beech, 
165  lb. ;  and  of  all  other  woods,  very  much  less.  Notwithstanding  its  powers 
of  resistance,  the  hornbeam  has  very  little  flexibility ;  it  having  bent,  before  it 
broke,  only  10°;  while  the  ash  bent  21°,  the  birch  19°,  the  oak  12°,  &c. 
Linnaeus  observes  that  the  wood  is  very  white  and  tough,  harder  than  haw* 
thorn,  and  capable  of  supporting  great  weights. 

As  Fuel,  the  wood  of  the  hornbeam  should  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank. 
In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  every  other  for  apartments,  as  it  lights  easily,  and 
makes  a  bright  flame,  which  burns  equally,  continues  a  long  time,  and  gives 
out  abundance  of  heat ;  but,  though  its  value  in  this  respect  surpasses  that  of 
the  beech  in  the  proportion  of  1655  to  1540,  yet  the  shape  of  the  logs  of 
hornbeam  is  so  irregular,  that  a  cord  of  it,  measured  as  they  measure  willows 
(see  p.  1470.),  is  not  worth  more,  in  Paris,  in  proportion  to  a  cord  of  beech, 
than  1486  to  1540.  In  England,  the  hornbeam  is  considered  to  make  lasting 
firewood ;  and,  according  to  Boutcher,  it  burns  as  clear  as  a  candle.  (Treat., 
&c,  p.  58.),  Evelyn,  also,  says  "  it  makes  good  firewood,  where  it  burns  like 
a  candle ;  and  was  of  old  so  employed : '  Carpinus  tsedas  fissa  facesque  dabhV  " 
And  Miller  speaks  of  it  as  excellent  fuel.  Its  charcoal  is  highly  esteemed, 
and,  in  France  and  Switzerland,  it  is  preferred  to  most  others,  not  only  for 
forges  and  for  cooking  by,  but  for  making  gunpowder ;  the  workmen  at  the 
great  gunpowder  manufactory  at  Berne  rarely  using  any  other.  The  inner 
bark,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  leaves,  when 
dried  in  the  sun,'  are  used  in  France  as  fodder ;  and,  when  wanted  for  use  in 
winter,  the  young  branches  are  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  summer,  between  the 
first  and  second  growth,  and  strewed  or  spread  out  in  some  place  which  is 
completely  sheltered  from  the  rain,  to  dry,  without  the  tree  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  injured  by  the  operation.  (Sec  Diet,  des  Eaux  et  ForSts,  art. 
Char  me.) 

For  a  Nurse  Plant,  and  for  Hedges,  the  hornbeam  is  particularly  well 
adapted.    The  real  "  excellency  of  the  hornbeam,"  says  Marshall,  "  lies  in  its 
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fitness  for  screen  fences  for  sheltering  gardens,  turneries,  and  young  plants* 
tionsfrom  the  severities  of  the  winter  season.  It  may  be  trained  to  almost  any 
height ;  and,  by  keeping  it  trimmed  on  the  sides,  it  becomes  thick  of  branch- 
lets,  and,  consequently,  of  leaves ;  which  being  by  their  nature  retained  upon 
the  plant  after  they  wither,  a  hornbeam  hedge  occasions  a  degree  of  shelter 
nearly  equal  to  that  given  by  a  brick  wait"  {Plant,  and  Rur.  Onut  iL  p.  52.) 
Boutcher  also  recommends  it  as  a  nurse,  tor  its  hardiness ;  and  because 
he  does  not  know  u  any  useful  timber  tree  that  defends  itself  so  stoutly 
againtt  the  winds ;  so  that,  being  of  quick  growth,  and  clad  in  its  numerous 
leaves  all  the  winter,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  fittest  plants  to  nurse  and  rear 
up  other  valuable  or  delicate  trees."  (Treat.,  &c.,  p.  58.)  Hanbury  says  that 
horses  and  rabbits  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  will  never  bark  other  trees  till 
the  hornbeams  are  entirely  destroyed.  Evelyn  recommends  it  to  be  planted 
in  deer  parks,  as  he  says  that  deer  will  not  touch  it,  and  will  not  even  rub 
their  young  horns  against  it. 

Hornbeam  Hedge*.    In  France,  a  trained  hornbeam  hedge,  or  charmilte,  as  it 
is  called  in  that  country,  is  formed  in  the  following  manner : — The  ground  is 
trenched  one  or  two  months  beforehand.    The  plantation  may  be  made  either 
with  plants  8  or  4  years  old,  or  6  or  7.   The  first  method  is  the  least  expensive* 
and  tne  most  certain  of  success ;  but  the  latter  soonest  produces  an  effect. 
The  plants,  whether  they  are  large  or  small,  have  their  side  shoots  severely 
cut  in ;  and  they  are  planted  in  a  single  line,  6  in.  or  8  in.,  or  even  1  fC, 
apart,  according  to  the  height  which  it  is  intended  the  hedge  should  be.    The 
plants  are  left  to  themselves  for  the  first  year.    The  second  year,  any  strag- 
gling shoots  are  shortened,  and  the  vacancies  are  filled  up,  if  any  plants  have 
tailed.    The  third  year,  if  the  plants  were  tolerably  large  when  put  in,  the 
hedge  may  be  regularly  clipped,  or  sheared ;  but,  if  they  were  small,  the  clip- 
ping should  not  take  place  till  the  fifth  year.     In  general,  when  the  hedge  m 
wanted  of  a  considerable  height,  the  clipping  should  be  postponed  longer  than 
when  it  is  wished  to  be  kept  low.    With  regard  to  the  after-treatment,  M. 
Bosc  recommends  clipping  the  hedge  only  once  every  year,  at  midsummer, 
for  the  same  reasons  which  we  have  already  given  respecting  clipping  the 
box.  (See  p.  1340.)    A  charmilley  or  clipped  hornbeam  hedge,  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
high,  should  never  be  less  than  8 in.  or  1ft.  thick;  and  in  some  cases  they 
may  be  2  ft.  thick.    When  the  hedge  becomes  old,  it  is  cut  in  to  the  stem,  or 
completely  down  to  the  ground }  but  the  best  way  is  to  remove  the  plants, 
and  trench  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  filling  up  the  trench  with 
fresh  earth,  before  replacing  them  with  young  ones.  In  Westphalia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Germany,  Dr.  Hunter,  quoting  from  the  German  author 
Agricola,  tells  us  that  the  hornbeam  is  in  great  repute  as  a  hedge  plant : — 
"  When  the  German  husbandman  erects  a  fence  of  hornbeam,  he  throws  up 
a  parapet  of  earth,  with  a  ditch  on  each  side,  and  plants  his  sets  (raised 
from  layers)  in  such  a  manner  as  that  every  two  plants  may  be  brought  to 
intersect  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.     In  that  part 
where  the  two  plants  cross  each  other,  he  scrapes  off  the  bark,  and  binds 
them  closely  together  with  straw,    la  consequence  of  this  operation,  the 
two  plants  consolidate  in  a  sort  of  indissoluble  knot,  and  push  from  thence 
horizontal  slanting  shoots,  which  form  a  living  palisade,  or  chevaux  de  frise; 
ao  that  such  a  protection  may  be  called  a  rural  fortification.    These  hedges, 
being  pruned  annually,  and  with  discretion,  will,  in  a  few  years,  render  the 
fence  impenetrable  in  every  part"  (Hunt.  EveL,  i.  p.  141.)  La  vers  are  recom- 
mended by  Agricola  in  preference  to  seedlings,  because  the  former  are  sup- 
posed not  to  grow  so  high,  and  to  be  more  bushy. 

In  geometric  Gardening,  the  uses  made  of  the '  hornbeam  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous.  The  principal  was,  to  form  high  hedges,  or  palma^cc, 
for  dividing  the  garden  into  compartments;  which  compartments  were  after- 
wards diversified  "  into  the  star,  the  goose-foot,  and  walks  winding  variously  for 
the  greater  ornament  of  parks,  labyrinths,  and  groves."  (Ret.  GanL,  fi. 
p.  741.)  For  the  palisades,  London  and  Wise  direct  the  hornbeam  plants  to  be 
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pat  into  prepared  ground,  and  treated  as  for  the  cnarnulle ;  adding :— **  That  the 
hornbeam  may  grow  to  your  liking,  you  must  dig  it  four  times  a  year,  in 
March,  May,  July,  and  September.  According  as  it  comes  up,  you  should 
keep  it  sheared,  that  it  may  grow  in  the  form  of  an  even  palisade;  and  when 
it  is  of  a  good  height,  you  make  use  of  a  hook.  If  the  palisade  runs  very 
high,  you  should  get  a  cart  made  on  purpose ;  and  the  man  who  shears  it 
gets  up  in  it,  and  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  according  as  the  workman 
advances  in  his  work."  (Ibid.)  A  star  consisted  of  five  broad  paths,  with  grass 
in  the  middle,  and  gravel  on  each  side,  cut  through  a  wood  of  hornbeam,  and 
radiating  from  a  round  grass-plot,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  gravel.  The  wood 
was  generally  formed  entirely  of  hornbeam ;  but  sometimes  the  wood  was  of 
other  trees,  and  only  the  avenues  or  alleys  were  lined  by  high  hedges  or  pa* 
lisades  of  hornbeam.  The  goose-foot  may  shortly  be  described  as  half  a 
star ;  three  walks  or  alleys,  corresponding  to  the  three  large  ribs  in  the  foot 
of  a  web-footed  fowl,  radiating  from  one  side  of  an  oval  or  circle.  "  A  laby- 
rinth," says  the  author  of  the  Retired  Gardener,  "  is  a  place  cut  into  several 
windings,  set  off  with  hornbeam,  to  divide  them  one  from  another.  In  great 
gardens,  we  often  meet  with  them,  and  the  most  valuable  are  always  those 
that  wind  most;  as  that  of  Versailles,  the  contrivance  of  which  has  been  won* 
derfully  liked  by  all  that  have  seen  it  The  palisades  of  which  labyrinths 
ought  to  be  composed  should  be  10  ft.,  12  ft.,  or  15  ft.  high  :  some  there  are 
no  higher  than  one  can  lean  on,  but  they  are  not  the  finest.  The  walks  of  a 
labyrinth  ought  to  be  kept  rolled,  and  the  hornbeams  in  them  sheared  in  the 
shape  of  half-moons."  (Ibid.,  p.  74*3.)  "  Bosquets,  or  groves,  are  so  called 
from  bouquet,  a  nosegay ;  and  I  believe  that  gardeners  never  meant  anything 
else  by  giving  this  term  to  this  compartment,  which  is  a  sort  of  green  knot, 
formed  by  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  that  compose  it,  placed  in  rows 
opposite  to  each  other.  A  grove,  in  this  sense,  is  a  plot  of  ground  more  or 
less,  as  you  think  fit,  enclosed  in  palisades  of  hornbeam ;  the  middle  of  it  filled 
with  tall  trees,  as  elms  or  the  like,  the  tops  of  which  make  the  tuft  or  plume. 
At  the  foot  of  these  elms,  which  should  grow  along  the  palisades  at  regular 
distances,  other  little  wild  trees  should  be  planted ;  and  the  tuft  that  wfli  by 
this  means  be  found  in  the  inside  will  resemble  that  of  a  copse*  There  are 
several  ways  of  drawing  out  these  groves;  some  in  regular  forms,  the  plots 
being  answerable  to  one  another;  and  some  in  irregular,  or  the  meer  effect  of 
fancy."  (Ibid,,  p.  744.)  The  paths  in  these  groves  were  of  gravel,  well  rolled, 
and  kept  very  smooth ;  or  of  grass,  well  rolled,  and  closely  shaven, "  after  the 
manner  of  green  plots."  The  author  of  the  Retired  Gardener  then  adds:  "I 
have  named  a  great  many  sorts  of  compartments  in  which  hornbeam  is  made 
use  of;  yet,  methinks,  none  of  them  look  so  beautiful  and  magnificent  as  a 
gallery  with  arches."  He  then  gives  long  details  for  executing  this  work ;  but 
what  we  have  already  extracted  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  use  that  was 
made  of  the  hornbeam  in  geometric  gardening. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  hornbeam  will  succeed  in  any  soil  not  too  warm 
and  dry.  It  is  naturally  found  on  cold,  hard,  clayey  soils,  in  exposed  situa- 
tions ;  but  it  attains  its  largest  dimensions  on  plains,  in  loams,  or  clays  that 
are  not  too  rich.  On  chalk  it  will  not  thrive,  in  which  respect  it  is  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  beech. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  seeds  of  the  hornbeam  ripen  in  October ; 
and  they  are  produced  freely  in  England,  but  seldom  in  Scotland ;  the  bunches, 
or  cones,  as  they  are  called,  which  contain  them,  should  be  gathered  by  hand, 
when  the  nuts  are  ready  to  drop  out ;  or  they  may  be  left  on  the  tree  till  they 
drop ;  when,  though  a  part  of  the  seed  will  have  fallen  out,  there  will,  in  aU 
probability,  be  enough  left  for  future  use,  the  tree  being  at  present  but  very  spar- 
ingly propagated  in  Europe.  The  nuts  separate  readily  from  their  envelopes ; 
and,  if  they  are  sown  immediately,  many  of  them  will  come  up  the  following 
spring,  and  all  of  them  the  second  spring.  If  they  are  preserved  in  dry  sand, 
or  in  their  husks,  and  sown  the  following  spring,  they  will  come  up  a  year 
afterwards:  the  usual  covering  is  Jin.    The  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed- 
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bed  for  two  years ;  after  which  they  may  be  planted  into  nursery  lines,  and 
undergo  the  usual  routine  treatment.  The  varieties  are  usually  propagated 
by  layers ;  and,  according  to  Sang,  the  species  was  formerly  propagated  in  this 
manner  in  large  quantities ;  but,  the  plants  so  raised  never  arriving  at  'great 
stature  as  timber  trees,  the  hornbeam  came  to  be  considered  more  as  a  shrub 
than  as  a  forest  tree,  and  its  planting  was  neglected,  except  for  hedges.  It  is 
now,  however,  never  propagated  otherwise  than  by  seeds. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  Insects,  and  parasitic  Plants.  The  hornbeam,  from  the 
toughness  of  its  branches,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  its  roots  take  hold  of 
the  soil,  is  scarcely  ever  injured  by  high  winds ;  it  is,  however,  very  liable  to  be 
barked,  and  sometimes  entirely  destroyed,  by  mice,  when  the  seedling  plants 
first  appear  above  the  ground ;  and  afterwards,  till  the  tree  is  five  or  six  yean 
old,  by  hares  and  rabbits,  neither  of  which  will  touch  any  other  kind  of  tree 
in  the  same  plantation,  till  they  have  stripped  the  hornbeam  of  every  particle 
of  its  bark  within  their  reach.  It  is  liable  to  few  diseases ;  but,  when  pruned 
or  otherwise  wounded  in  spring,  it  bleeds  freely ;  sometimes,  also,  a  kind  of 
gum,  in  filaments,  oozes  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  bark.  This  genus  is  red- 
dish, easily  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  analogous  to  lac.  (See  Diet,  des 
Eons  et  Forits,  &c.)  The  hornbeam  does  not  appear  to  be  much  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects.  *Hybernia  prosapiaria,  *Hfrnera  pennaria,  f  Geometra 
carpiniaria,  *CaiBpaeva  margaritata,  Clorfssa  putataria,  are  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, which,  in  the  larva  state,  either  entirely  or  partially  subsist  upon  the 
leaves.  Gicones  carpini  is  a  small  beetle  found  under  the  bark ;  Coccus  car- 
pini  is  found  upon  the  stems,  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  scale  insects ;  and 
one  of  the  saw-flies,  Tenthredo  carpini,  is  thus  named  from  its  feeding  upon 
this  tree.  The  fungi  that  are  found  on  the  hornbeam  are :  PoKporus  ad6stus 
Witld.  var.  carpi neus ;  SphaeVia  decipiens  Dec. ;  and  Stilbospora  magna  Berk., 
syn.  S.  Osrpini  Sow.,  t.  376.,  and  fig.  16613.  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Plants, 
singular  for  the  large  tendrils  which  are  formed  by  the  oozing  sporidia. 
SplWria  fimbriata  Pert,  and  Sphae'ria  carpinea  Fr.  on  the  leaves,  and  S. 
Carpini  Pers.  on  the  twigs,  have  not  yet  been  observed  in  this  country ;  but 
there  is  tittle  doubt  that  they  will  reward  the  research  of  some  botanist,  in 
countries  where  the  hornbeam  is  prevalent. 

Statistics.  Recorded  Trees.  Miller  speak*  of  some  hornbeams  that  he  had  seen  in  woods,  70  ft. 
high  y  but  be  does  not  give  their  circumference  Manbam  mentions  a  hornbeam  In  LordJPetre'fc  park 
atWnttle,  In  Essex,  which,  in  1764,  measured.  at5ft  from  the  ground,  above  12  ft.  inchxumference. 
{Bath  Soc.  Pop.,  i.  p.  66.)  Evelyn  mentions  the  hedges  at  Hampton  Court  as  being  from  15 ft.  to 
90ft  high.  Dr.  Walker,  in  his  Essays,  &a.  mentions  a  hornbeam  at  Bargally  (see  p.  95.)  which  met. 
eured,  in  1780,  6  ft.  2  in.  in  circumference,  had  30  ft  of  clear  trunk,  and  was  70  ft.  high.  In  France, 
the  hornbeam  is  so  generally  used  for  garden  hedges,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  large  old 
trees ;  but  Evelyn  Informs  us  that,  in  Germany,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  plant  a  clump  ofthese 
trees  *  before  the  entries  of  most  of  the  great  towns ;  to  which  they  apply  timber  frames  for  the 
people  to  sit  and  solace  in.  Scamoni,  the  architect  says  that  in  his  time  be  found  one  whose 
branches  extended  70  ft  in  breadth  :  this  was  at  Vulmfen,  near  the  Necker,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg.  "  {Hunt.  EveL.  I  p.  144.) 

Existing  Tree*  qfCdrpitnts  B4tuius.  South  of  London  :  in  Devonshire,  at  Endsleigh  Cottage,  12 
years  planted,  It  is  90ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the  head  10  ft ;  in  Dorsetshire, 
at  Mefbury  Park,  60  years  planted,  it  is  72  ft  high,  girt  of  trunk  7  ft ,  and  diameter  of  the  head  GO  ft.  s 
In  Hampshire,  at  Alresfbrd,  81  years  planted,  it  is  66  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of 
the  head  31  ft  North  of  London :  in  Denbighshire,  at  Llanbede  Hall,  60  years  planted,  it  is  56  ft. 
high,  girt  of  the  trunk  8  ft  4  in.,  and  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft ;  in  Lancashire,  at  Latham  House, 
60  years  planted,  it  is  48  ft.  high,  diameter  of  trunk  2  ft  6  in.,  and  that  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  51  ft ;  in  Northamptonshire,  at  'Wakefield  Lodge,  15  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  8  ft. ;  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden, 
40  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.,  and  of  the  head  20ft. ;  in  Pern, 
brokeshire,  at  Stackpole  Court,  50  yean  planted.  It  is  53  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  6 in., 
and  of  the  head  50  ft. ;  in  Shropshire,  at  Willy  Park.  9  years  planted,  it  is  25  ft  high  ;  in  Suffolk,  at 
Finborough  Hall,  60  years  planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2 It  Sin.,  and  of  the 
bead  40  ft :  in  Warwickshire,  at  Combe  Abbey,  60  years  planted,  it  is  42  ft  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  42  ft :  in  Worcestershire,  at  Hadxor  House,  it  is  S3  ft  high,  with  a 
trunk  5  ft.  4  in.  in  girt ;  at  Croome,  20  years  planted,  it  is  SO  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in., 
and  of  the  head  15  ft :  in  Yorkshire,  in  Scudley  Park,  there  are  several  trees  from  50ft  to  60  ft  high, 
three  of  which  have  been  already  figured— In  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Hopetoun  House,  it  la 
40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  trunk  1  ft  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft  South  of  Edinburgh :  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  at  8t  Mary's  Isle,  it  is  48  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of 
the  head  47  ft  j  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tynningham,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  10 in.,  and  that  of 
the  head  36  ft  North  of  Edinburgh  :  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  15  years  planted,  it  Is  20  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  trunk  6  in. ;  in  Banffshire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  U  54  ft.  high,  diameter  of  trunk 
2ft  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft j  in  Clackmannanshire,  In  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution. 
12  years  planted,  it>  30  ft  high ;  in  Perthshire,  at  Tayroouth,  40  years  planted,  it  is  60  ft  high,  dia- 
meter of  trunk  8  in.,  and  of  head  30  ft ;  in  Renfrewshire,  at  E'olloc,  it  was  in  J836  6  ft  6  in.  in  cboum- 
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ferenos  at 6 ft  Dram  the  ground, having  increased  18 in.  from  1812,  when It  measured  5  ft.  taglrt 
—In  Ireland,  at  Cypress  Grore,  It  is  90ft.  high,  diameter  of  trunk  2 It  8 in.  and  of  the  bead  100ft. ; 
in  KJagV County,  at  Charleville  Forest,  8  yean  planted,  it  is  18ft  high:  to  Fermanagh,  £ 
~  J  "*  high;lnGaiwayvatCooLitU96ft.  high,  diameter  of 
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digh.  with  a  trunk  8 It  in  circumference— In  Belgium.  In  the  wood  belonging  to  the  TiUaof  M. 
nfeiikmeester,  near  Ghent,  it  a  terpentine  walk  about  800  ft.  long,  covered  with  hornbeam  trained 
to  a  vaulted  treillage*  Thla  toads  to  an  artificial  care,  which  Is  paved  with  the  metatarsal  bones  of 
sheen.  We  afterwards  come  to  Pan'.  Theatre,  this  is  wholly  formed  of  hornbeam  trees  and  bushes, 
which  the  shears  have  curiously  tortured  Into  the  appearance  of  a  stage  with  side  scenes,  ana  or 
front  and  side  boxes,  and  parterre,  or  pit  (KeiU  Hort  7bsm,  p.  5*.)—In  Hanover,  in  the  <Wt- 
tingen  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  it  U  20  ft  high.— In  Bavaria,  in  the  Botante  Garden 
at  Munich,  24  years  old,  it  is  18  ft  hlgh.-ln  Austria,  at  Vienna,  In  the  University  Botanic  Garden, 
40  years  old,  it  to  48  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  3  in.,  and  of  the ibeadSOlt ;  at  Lexenburg, 
dO  years  planted,  it  to  38  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  I  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft. ;  at  Kopensel, 
40  years  planted,  it  to  30ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6 in.,  and  of  the  head  18ft ;  in  the 
garden  of  Baron  Loudon,  20  years  old,  it  Is  26  ft  high,  diameter  of  trunk  lft  «lu.,  and  of 
heed  16  ft :  and  at  Brikk  on  the  Leytha,  00  years  oldjt  is  48  ft  high, .diameter  of  the  trunk 2ft, 
and  of  the  head  39  ft— In  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Souci,  35  years  old.  It  to  36  ft  high,  diameter 
of  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  16  ft— In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  to  48  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  38  ft— In  Italy,  to  Lorn, 
bardy,  at  Monsa,  40  years  old,  it  is  45  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  Sin.,  and  of  the  head 
30  ft    The  var.  Inclsa,  24  years  planted,  to  14  ft  high. 

*  2.  C.  (B.)  aiibricanna  Afiehx.    The  American  Hornbeam. 

Identycctkm.    Michx.  Amer.,  2.  p  201. ;  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  4.  p.  468.  i  Pursh  Fl  Amer.  Sept.,  p.  623. ; 
Dend.  Brit.  1 157. 

Sfnom/me.    &  virginiana  Mick*.  Arb.y  1 8.  _  t  ___ 

ngrartw    Dend.  Brit.,  1 157. }  Michx.  N.  Amer.  SyL,  3. 1 108. ;  and  our  Jig.  1936. 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.  Bracteas  of  the  fruit  3.partite ;  middle  division  oblique, 
ovate-lanceolate,  1 -toothed  on  one  side.  (Willd.)  A  low  tree,  generally 
from  12  ft.  to  15ft.  high,  but  sometimes  from  25  ft.  6in.  to  30ft.;  a  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1812.  The  American  hornbeam  is 
smaller  than  that  of  Europe ;  as,  though  under 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances  it  sometimes 
attains  toe  height  of  25  ft.  or  30  ft.,  these  instances 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  its  ordinary  stature  is 
that  of  a  large  shrub.  The  trunk  is  rather  thick 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  frequently  obliquely 
and  irregularly  fluted.  The  branches  are  numerous, 
short,  and  thickly  set,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree 
a  dwarfish  and  stunted  appearance.  The  bark  is 
smooth,  and  spotted  with  white.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  acuminated,  and  finely  dentated.  The  female 
flowers  are  collected  in  long,  loose,  pendulous  cat- 
kins, like  those  of  the  European  hornbeam ;  and, 
like  that  species,  the  bracteas  expand,  with  the  pro- 

Sess  of  trie  fruit,  into  a  kind  or  leaf,  furnished  at 
e  base  with  a  small,  hard,  oval  nut.  The  catkins 
often  remain  attached  to  the  tree  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  The  tree  prospers,  in  North  America, 
in  almost  every  soil  and  situation :  it  is  found,  ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  as  far  north  as  the  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  as  far 
south  as  Florida.  The  wood  is  white,  and  exceed- 
ingly fine-grained  and  compact.  According  to  Michaux, M  the  dimensions 
of  the  tree  are  so  small  as  to  render  it  useless  even  for  fuel ;  but  young 
trees  are  employed  for  hoops  in  the  district  of  Maine,  when  better  kinds 
cannot  be  procured."  (Ar.  Amer.  SyL,  Hi.  p.  29.)  It  was  introduced  by 
Pursh,  in  1812 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries. 
It  is  propagated  by  layers,  and  sometimes  by  imported  seeds. 

Statistics.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  15  yean  planted,  it  is  21  ft.  high.  In  SUflbrdshire,  at  Trent, 
ham,  £5  years  planted,  it  is  35  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  of  the  head  87  ft.  In  Scot- 
land,  at  Dalhoutte  Castle,  15  years  planted,  it  is  14  ft  high.  In  France,  near  Paris,  at  Sceaux,  SO 
years  old,  it  is  36  ft  high.  In  Italy  ,at  Monsa,  Si  years  planted,  it  Is  94  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  8  in.,  and  of  the  need  SO  ft.    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  ft*,  each. 
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LIC.  (B.)  orikntaYis  Lam.     The  Oriental  Hornbeam. 
U*4£e0*m.    L»m.Ei.cic,  Lp.700.i  W11M.  3p.Pr.*p.l«8i  N.  DuHnm.,S[iL'W. 


^&C' 


ELEucyc,  Lp.700.j  WIIM.  Sp.  PI.  *.  p 
Cm,  t.edi  Den'd.  Brit,  L9B.]  wdmi 


^we.  C'Aar.,  d/c  Bracteas  of  the  fruit  ovate, 
unequal  at  the  base,  undivided,  somewhat 
angular,  unequally  serrated.  {WUId.)  A 
low  tree  or  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  IS  ft. ;  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Levant.  Introduced  in  1739.  The  Eastern 
hornbeam  is  a  dwarf  tree,  rarely  rising 
above  10  ft  or  12ft.  in  height.  Aa  it 
shoots  out  into  numerous  widely  spreading, 
horizontal,  irregular  branches,  it  cannot  be 
readily  trained  up  with  a  straight  clear 
trunk,  The  leaves  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  die  common  hornbeam,  and  the 
branches  grow  closer  together;  so  that  it  is 
even  still  better  adapted  for  forming  a 
clipped  hedge  than  that  species.  It  was 
introduced  by  Miller,  in  1739;  but,  though 
it  is  very  hardy,  and  easily  propagated  By 
layers,  it  has  never  been  much  cultivated  y 
in  oor  nurseries.  There  are  plants  at  J\ 
Messrs.  Loddiges's.  +^a* 

StMl^ici.     Id  Yorkihlre,  »l  firtmrton,  Hftmit  planted,  I!  I,  Sid   h„ .  ... 

Khali  Nunery,  Id  ran  planted,  It  I.  H  fc  high.  In  Bn.artn,  at  Munich,  in  the  Ej*t-tb 
It  nan  planted,  It  I.  15  ft  hl|h.  In  Italy.  ■■  horn*,  s*  yean  oM.it  it  saTL  hlih,  dlineter 
■uok  9  In.,  and  otthe  bead  fljft.     Plant*,  in  the  London  auneria,  are  Si.  (at  acta. 

App.  i.     Species  or  Varieties  of  Cirpinus  not  yet  introduced  into 
European  Gardens. 


Royl*  I111UL,  I 


AnatWeofthrwoot 


doubly  iRTSled;  petli 
bran  -,  bncteu  fhilt 


«A-w», 


,  and,  scconuns  to  Royle,  on  Mut- 

»ur»,.ltlif  hrtfhlof6S«ft.libo«Uiflr.rl  I 
•ft**  mi  aowenWand  fruiUus  from  Janu- 
ary to  April.  "ThieliMU-eelaieryliketha 
CDnBHn  Alder.  IU  wood  Ij  oonclderrd  dor-  < 
■Me,  and  U  Bled  lor  ordinary  building pOrpW 
by  the  natlTH  of  Nepal  The  alender  pe\idu. 
lo.it  brancbei  are  ft-eauently  HMM  bya  tort 
ofcoocut,  which  produce*  numerom  eltiated 

figured  by  Gcrtner.  except  In  the  following 
reaped:-  TT>e  canity  li   Dllcd  with  whit.p- 


D._     __a  the  opnerend  of  the  fla 

t  10*1    From  the  elevation  u  which  thle 

B<1ti*b  nrdnu. 
C.  ntf/M  l.lndl..  WlO.  PL  A,.  Rar ,  ipS.ta 

and  gUbtouf ;  petiole,  end   bnuichleU  downy;  bi 


Mhirpl.  •CYi.trd, 
Inc.  tomewhnt  ihombotd,  with 
[  difttrt  la  the  form  and  margin 


CORVLACS.M.       O'ttl-UYA. 

Genus  V. 

SI  U 


(TSTRYA  Willd.    Tub  Hop  Hornbeam.    Lin.  Sytt.  Monte'cia 
Polyandria. 

AwMfUHo.    Caiplnui  LM.  ami  oMen  :  Hopfeiibuche,  Qtr. 
DeriwalloH.     From  attrga,  a  Kale  [  In  feftrenca  to  the  «aly  eatklua. 

Deicription,  $c.      Low  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  North  America;  pro- 
pagated, in  British  nurseries,  by  layers,  but  sometimes  by  imported  seeds. 

5  1.0.  vulgaris  Wiiid.    The  Hop  Hornbeam. 

IHcnllflailic*.    WiCld.  Sp.  PL,  lpl» 

Symmrma.     Caiplnui  fritrya  Sort  Oiff,  M7.,  Boy  ludl,  80..  MiU.  Diet,  No,  1,  D*  So,  law**., 

1.  u.  1*7.,  Lam.    Encm:.,  1.  p.  700.,  K  On  Han,  *  p.  SOQ.  :  Citiya  raiplnirhlla  So™.  Co™,   No. 

IISI.  ;  ClttJ*  BaulL  Aa.,  «7.,  D»  i/am.  J3*,  5.  i  O.  itfllca,  *e.,  MldU.   U™.,  S3.  L  104 

AaanniBan.    Mfchi.  Gen.,  t  104.  f.  1,  a.;  Ilcnd.  Brit.,  t.  Hi  ;  N.  Dit  Hub.,  4 L  Sft  :  our  to.  19»  ; 

and  the  plate  ot  fMi  tne  in  our  but  Volume. 
j^wc.  CAor.,  cjc.     Strobiles  ovate,  pendulous.     Leaves   ovate,  acute.     Buds 

obtuse.  (  Witfd.)     A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft,  in  height ;  a  native  of  Italy 

and  the  south  of  Europe.     It  was  introduced  into  England  before  1724, 
_    as  it  is  mentioned  in  Furber'a  NuTtery  Catalogue,  published  In  that  year. 

The  hop  hornbeam,  in  its  general  appearance, 

bark,  branches,  and  foliage,  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  common  hornbeam ;  but  is 

at  once  distinguished  from  it  by  its  catkins  of 

female  flowers.    These  consist  of  blunt  scales,  ■ 

or  bracteal  appendages,  which  are  close,  and 

regularly  imbricated,  so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical 

strobile,  very  like  the  catkin  of  the  female 

hop ;  whereas  in  the  common  hornbeam  the 

bracteas  are  open  and  spreading.     The  tree 

has  a  very  handsome  appearance  when  in  fruit; 

— ->    *-,   favourable   situations,   it  will  attain 
as  large  a  size  as  the  common 
The  finest  specimen,  probably,ii 


nearly  as  large  a  size  as  the  common  horn- 
beam. The  finest,  specimen,  probably,  in  Eng- 
land is  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  of  which 


a  portrait  is  given  in  our  last  Volume.     There 
are  young  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 

Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,     The  bop  hornbeam  is  commonly 

grafted  on  the  common  hornbeam ;  but,  as  the  growth  of  the  former  is  more 

rapid  tban  that  of  the  latter,  unless  the  graft  is  made  immediately  above 

the  collar,  the  trunk  of  the  scion,  becomes  too  large  for  that  of  the  slock, 

and  the  tree  is  liable  to  be  blown  down,  or  broken  over  by  the  wind. 

Propagating  by  layers,  or  by  seeds,  is  therefore  a  preferable  mode. 

Staititia.    In  Scotland,  at  Barnlly,  wu  a  tree  which,  la  1780,  meaautwd  *  ft.  I  In.  in  tiream. 

renmce,  and  wai  60  ft.  bleb.     Dr.  Walker  addt  that  It  wai  about  60ft.  high,  healthy  and  Tbroioua, 

and  had  ripeaaodi  on  It,  in  September,  when  he  meaaured  ILI  ;!n  France,  In  the  Jardln  dea  flattta, 

56 yean old.lt!> 37 ft.  nigh,  the  girt  nf  the  trunk  sft.,  end  the  diameter  of  the  head  MfLjat 

Sccbux,  10  yean  piinted.lt  ia  Soft  high;  it  Colombe,  neat  Men,  60  yean  old,  it  ti  an  ft.  high,  the 

diameter  o/the  trunk  1ft.  1  In.,  and  of  the  head  to  ft.   InGenniwy,  In  Hanorw,  to  the  Oottin((rn  Bo- 


tanic Garden,  so  yean  planted.  It  la  SO  It. 

In  Caaael,  at  Wlihelra.hue,  lo  yean  plants 
■ity  Botanic  Garden,  16  yean  old.  It  la  30ft 


lib.  dlatnet 
,  it  l«  s  ft.  h 


BroVtnatrunkli».,aodqrUiebead's»ft.    The  price  oV  planti. 


haad  IS  It. :  la  the  garden  of  Baron  Loudon,  goyean  old.  It  It  18  ft.  high, 
idorjheheadl_s|n.atBrack<>nIheI^Uia,60Lye»n  nh^it  ta  50(1  high, the 


of  the  head  86  It     In  Italy,  in  Lomberdy.  at  Monaa,  24  yean  old,  it  la  »(L  high,  the 

—._■"■-    moorthnhearfMn.    ThopVlceorplaaU,  In  the  London  nuneriai,  uj  t>. 

ripened  la  the  Kew  Garden*,  and  aametinn  Imported,  and  m  aold  at 


1  2.  O,  (v.)  virsi'kic*  Wiiid.     The  Virginian  Hop  Hornbeam. 
UtmUffHUlM.    WUId.Sp.PL,  1.0.489.;  AIL  Hott.  Kew.,  S.  p.  MS. 
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CKrprout  virglniaiia  Abb.  /a*,  8.  p.  151..  Lam.  Brnemc,  1.  p.  700.,  WOU.  M^SS., 
Ptmk.  Aim.,  1.  L  156L 1 1.,  JV.  Dm  ttwn.,  8.  p.2fo. ;  arpintu  O'rtrya virgintona  Mfca*.  H.  Jr 
4m«\,  2.  p.  802.;  G  O'rtrya  Mete.  IV.  Amer.  Sal., I  p.  8a  ;  Iron Wood,  Lever Wood,  Amer. ;  Bob 

fyrmftuji.    Abb.  Int,  8.  t.  7&  i  Fluk.  Aim.,  1 156.  t  1.  j  ?N.  Aner.  Syl.,  3.  p.  1<&  ;  and  our 

Spec.  Char.,  $c.    Strobiles  ovate-oblong,  erect.     Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acu- 
minate.   Buds  acute.  (  Willd.)    A  tree,  from  1 5  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  a  native 
of  North  America.    Introduced  in  1692.    The  Virginian  hop  hornbeam,  or 
iron  wood,  generally  forms  a  tree  about  30  ft.  high,  growing  more  rapidly 
than  O.  vulgaris,  and  differing-  from  that  species,  according  to  Willdenow 
and  Pursh,  chiefly  in  the  position  of  its  female  catkins,  which  are  upright, 
instead  of  being  pendulous.    The  tree,  according 
to  Michaux,  is  easily  known,  in  winter,  by  its 
smooth  greyish  bark,  which  is  finely  divided,  and 
detached  in  strips  of  not  more  than  a  fine  in  breadth. 
The  wood  is  perfectly  white,  compact,  fine-grained, 
and  very  heavy.   The  concentrical  layers  are  closely 
compressed,  and  their  number,  in  a  trunk  only 
4  in.  or  5  in.  diameter,  evinces  the  length  of  time 
which  it  requires  for  the  tree  to  attain  even  this 
inconsiderable   size.     The  leaves    are   alternate, 
oval-acuminate,  and  finely  and  unequally  denticu- 
lated,   "  The  small,  hard,  triangular  seed  is  con- 
tained in  a  species  of  oval  inflated  bladder,  covered, 
at  the  age  of  maturity,  with  a  fine  down,  which 
causes  a  violent  irritation  of  the  skin  if  carelessly  handled."  (Micfut.)    The 
iron  wood  is  distributed  through  all  North  America,  from  New  Brunswick 
to  Florida.     It  is,  however,  never  found  in  masses,  but  is  loosely  dis- 
seminated through  the  forests,  and  only  found  in  cool,  fertile,  shaded 
situations ;  and  Michaux  adds  that  he  never  saw  it  more  vigorous  than 
in  Genessee,  near  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.    In  consequence  of  the 
small  size  of  the  tree,  the  wood  is  but  little  used ;  though  Michaux  in- 
forms us  that  levers  are  made  of  it,  with  which  the  trees  are  raised  that 
have  been  felled  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  transported  to  the  pile  where 
they  are  to  be  burned.    "  Near  New  York,  brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes 
are  made  of  it,  by  shredding  the  end  of  a  stick  of  suitable  dimensions.*9 
It  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  elder  Michaux ;  and  some  trees  of 
it,  planted  on  the  estate  of  Du  Hamel,  at  Monceau,  have  ripened  seed, 
and  sown  themselves ;  so  that  there  is  now  a  young  wood  of  it  growing  up. 
The  Virginian  bop  hornbeam  was  introduced  into  England  by  Bishop 
Compton,  in  1692 ;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  some  collections,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
The  tree  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  European  hop  hornbeam, 
that,  in  all  probability,  it  is  not  specifically  different,  though  it  appears  to 
be  somewhat  more  tender. 


Genus  VI. 


& 


CO'RYLUS  L.    The  Hazel.    Lm.  Syst.  Monce'cia  Polyandria. 

Identification.  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  1074. ;  Reich,  1172.  j  Schreb-  1450. ;  Ctertn.,  1 89.  ;  Touru.,  347.  i 
Mat,  880, 821,  884. ;  Jum.,  410, ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  A  p.  17. ;  WilkLSp.  PL,  4.  p.  470. 

Synonyme*.    Coudrier,  Fr. ;  Haaetauss,  Ger. 

Derivation.  According  to  tome,  from  korus,  a  helmet  $  the  Ihilt,  with  its  involucre,  appearing  as 
If  covered  with  a  bonnet ;  and,  according  to  others,  from  the  Greek  word  karuon,  a  nut 

Description,  $c.    Deciduous  shrubs  or  low  trees,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America ;  one  of  them,  C.  Cblurna,  a  timber  tree  of  middle  size. 


CORYlVcE*.       CO'KYLUS. 
A  1.  C.  ^vblla'na  L.     The  common  Has 


Cent.,  I.  No.  1ft. 1  Hofl    .  Q«m.,  MB  j  Roth  Oeim.,  I.  p. 

*»,  a  p.«o.j  Vuu.  sp.  pi,  *,  f.tia.  ■.  Eng.  nor., *. 

Kli7.  i  Bif-  Bat,  L  T33. :  BrlL  Fl,  L ft  tia  ;  Hook.  Br. 
,  p.  406.  l    Mu*it  FL  Hlbrtn.,  p.  MS.  ;  LindL  SJDOp., 
p.  4*0-  i  S.  Du  Hun.,  4.  p.  19.  i  Lodd.  Cit,  eO.  1836. 
£&».*«•.    BlKkw..  Lffi.|   £nc  Bat,  L  m i  K  Du 
Bun.,*.  t,S.;*BAoorfle.  mi.,  In  which  a  it  t  M|  In 


Ituhwi.    CnooW  Moltttet  Ifr.i  11—Mr.nnh,  Httn- 

b»ura.  Ger. :  Airlkno,  NoaUlo,  ItaL  i  Avelbun,  J»pt- 
DirtmUto*.  ^.dltn»  to  dertnd  Ann  Atdllmo,  «k  n.  S0S0. 
Hiiri  uifnnn  the  Al«lo-S*ioo  word***,  which  (ignlfta 
*  IwMnw.    Voltctto  Ugnifloi  ■  null  nut ;  bkINiib. 

Spec,  Char.,$c.  Stipules  oblong-obtuse.  Leaves 

roundish,    cordate,  pointed.     Involucre  of 

the  fruit  campanula te,  rather  spreading,  U~ 

at  the  margin,  (mild.)    A  shrub  or  1 

tree;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  east  i 

west  of  Asia;  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  J 

and  upwards ;  but  commonly  found  in  tfa 

character   of  a   bush,    as   undergrowth   i 

woods,  especially  of  the  oak. 
Varietint.     These  are  numerous ;  and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 

viz.,  botanical  or  ornamental  varieties,  and  those  cultivated  for  their  fruit. 

A.  Botanical  Varieties. 
m  C.  A.  1  lylvittrii  Ait.  Hort.   Kew.,  v.  p.  303. ;   C.  Jvellana  Soenik 

Sot.,  t-  139.,  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  723. ;  C.  sylvestris  Bauh.  Pin,.  418.,  Ray, 

439.,  mild.  AbbUd^  t.  151.,  end  our  Jig.  1B41-    The  common  Hazel 

Nut,  in  a  wild  state. 
■  C.  A.  2  pianilui;  C.  pumilus  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  is  rather  dwarfer 

than  the  species. 

•  C.  A.  3  heienph^Ua ;  C.  heterophylla  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.   1636;    C.  laci- 

niata  Hort. ;  C.  urticif  olia  Hort. ;  tie  variant,  or  nettle,  leaved,  Hazel  ,- 
has  the  leaves  variously  cut,  and  thickly  covered  with  hairs. 

•  C.  A.  4  purpurea  i  C.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;    C.  atro-pur- 

purea  Hort. ;  has  the  leaves  of  a  dark  red  or  purple,  and  is  a  very 
striking  variety.     If  grafted  standard  high  on  C.  Comma,  this  would 
make  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  small  tree. 
B.    Varietiei  cultivated  far  their  Fruit. 

The  cultivated  hazels  are  of  two  kinds;  viz.,  nuts  and  filberts.  The 
former  are  distinguished  by  the  shortness  of  their  calyxes,  or  husks,  and 
the  latter  by  their  length ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  crosses 
between  these  two  classes  of  varieties,  the  distinction  can  scarcely  now 
be  kept  up.  The  term  filbert,  is  supposed,  according  to  some,  to  be  a 
corruption  of  full  beard,  alluding  to  die  husk;  but  the  old  English  poet 
(lower  assigns  the  name  a  different  and  more  poetical  origin;  which  is 
rendered  plausible  by  the  fact  of  the  old  English  name  being  philberd. 


rated ;  but  the  kinds  best  deserving  of  culture  for  their  fruit,  and  also  as 
ornamental  shrubs  or  low  trees,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Thomson  to  be 
only  5,  which  we  have  distinguished  among  those  hereafter  enumerated 
by  a  star.  _ 
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ft  *  C.  A.  5  tubutisa;  C.tubuldsafPtfW. 

Sp.  PL,  iv.  p.  470.,  Abb&L,  t. 152., 

and  our  fig.  1942. ;    C.  maxima 

Mill.  Diet.,  No.  2.,  Da  Roy  Harbk., 

i.  p.  176.,  Lam.  Illust.,  t,  780.  f.  q.; 

C.  sativa  ifatift.  Pin.,  417.;  C.  s. 

rubra  jfif.  £Tor/.  ifew;.,  1.  c;  red 

Filbert,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  18.; 

Langbartnuss,  or   Lambertsnuss, 

Ger. ;    Noisetier   franc   a   Fruit 

rouge,  PoU.  et  Turp.  Arb.  Fruit., 

U.;    has  a  long  tubular  calyx, 

contracting  so  much  beyond  the 

apex  of  the  fruit,  as  to  prevent 

its  Ming  out.     It  has  a  middle- 
sized  ovate-oblong  nut,  the  kernel 

of  which  is  of  excellent  flavour  for      ,^_ 

the  table;  and  has  a  red  pellicle,  J"     * 

which  was  anciently  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  astringent. 

Miller  and  Willdenow  considered  this  as  a  species;  the  former 

stating  that  it  comes  true  from  seed. 
ft  *  C.  A.  6  tubulosa  alba;  C. sativaalbajfi*.  Hort.  Kew.,\. c;  C.  A.Hb&Loda\ 

Cat.,  ed.  1836;  white  Filbert,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  19.;  weisse  Lang- 
bartnuss, Ger. ;  only  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  in  having  the 

pellicle  of  its  kernel  white.    It  is  mentioned  by  Miller  (ed.  1759),  as 

a  variety  of  the  preceding. 
ft  *  C.  A.  7  crispa  Encyc.  of  Plants;  the  frizzled 

Filbert,  Pom.  Mag.,  t.  70.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat., 

No.  16. ;  and  our  fig.  1943.  —  A  most  re- 
markable variety,  and  well  deserving  of 

cultivation  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  From. 

the  singular  appearance  it  presents  in  its 

greatly  laciniated  calyx.    The    nuts    are 

rather  small ;  but  they  are  produced  early, 

and  in  great  abundance, 
ft  *  C.  A.  8  tenuis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the 

thin-shelled,  or  Cosfbrd,  Nut,  Pom.  Mag., 

t,  55.,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  12.;  has  a  nut 

with  a  thin  shell,  beautifully  striated  longi- 
tudinally.   The  kernel  is  of  good  quality, 

and  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer. 
ft  C.  A.  9  glomerdta  Bauh.  Pin.,  418.,  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  iv.  p.  303. ;  C.  A. 

glomerata  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  Cluster  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  6. ; 

Noisetier  a  Grappes,  Fr. ;  has  the  fruit  produced  in  clusters. 
ft  •  C.  A.  10  barcelonensis  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  C.  sativa  grandis  Bauh. 

Pin.,  418.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  v.  p.  303.;  C.  A.  grandis  Lodd.  Cat., 

ed.  1836 ;  the  Cob  Nut,  syn.  the  Barcelona  Nut,  Downton  large  Nut, 

&c,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  8.;  forms  a  tree  of  upright  growth,  with  a 

short,  ovate,  slightly  compressed  nut,  having  a  thick  and  very  strong 

hard  shell,  well  filled  by  the  kernel.  This  variety  was  introduced  by 
Ray,  from  Barcelona,  beftjre"1665. 
a  C.  A.  11  Lamberti;  C.  Lamberts  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  the  Spanish 
Nut,  syn.  large  Bond  Nut,  Lambert's  Nut,  Lambert's  large  Nut, 
Toker  Nut,  &c,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  29. ;  has  a  large  oblong  nut,  with 
a  very  thick  shell.  The  name  of  Lambert's  Nut  we  suppose  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  German  word  Langbartnuss ;  literally,  the  long- 
bearded  nut,  or  filbert. 

Other  Varieties.    In  the  selection  made  by  Mr.  Thomson  for  our  Suburban 
Gardener,  he  recommends,  besides  those  marked  with  a  star  in  the  above 
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list,  the  following :  —  The  great  Cob  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  9.  The  nut 
is  roundish,  with  a  thick  shell,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  cultivation. — The 
Downton  large  square  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  13.  The  fruit  is  large,  short, 
and  obtusely  4-sided.— The  Northampton  Nut,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  No.  25. 
Oblong  fruit,  very  good. — The  Northamptonshire  Prolific,  Hort.  Soc*  Cat., 
No.  27.,  an  oblong  nut,  middle-sized,  with  a  thick  shell,  and  very  early. 

Description,  $c.  The  common  hazel  nut  is  a  large  shrub,  with  numerous 
stems  rising  from  the  root ;  or  a  small  bushy  tree,  with  copious  branches, 
which  are  hairy  or  glandular  when  yonng.  The  bark  is  ash-coloured,  and 
sometimes  cloven  on  the  trunk,  but  of  a  clear  bright  brown,  frequently  spotted 
with  white  on  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  stalked,  and  alternate : 
they  are  of  a  darkish  green,  and  slightly  downy  above ;  but  paler,  and  more 
downy  beneath.  The  male  catkins  are  terminal  and  clustered ;  they  are  long 
and  pendulous,  greyish,  and  opening  in  early  spring,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  leaves.  "  The  ovate  scaly  buds,  containing  the  female  flowers,  become 
conspicuous,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  tufts  of  crimson  stigmas.  The  nuts, 
two  or  three  from  each  bud,  are  sessile,  roundish-ovate,  and  halfrcovered  by  the 
jagged  outer  calyx  of  their  respective  flowers,  greatly  enlarged  and  permanent." 
(Smith.)  The  rate  of  growth,  under  favourable  circumstances,  is  from  1  ft.  6  in. 
to  2  ft.  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  planting ;  after  which,  if  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  the  tree  grows  slower;  attaining  the  height  of  12ft.  in  10 
years,  and  never  growing  much  higher,  unless  drawn  up  by  other  trees.     It 

grows  remarkably  well  under  the  shade  of  other  trees,  but  not  under  their 
rip.  Its  shoots  are  completed  early  in  the  season ;  and  its  leaves  take  their 
rich  yellow  autumnal  tint  early  in  the  autumn,  remaining  on  a  long  time,  and 
only  dropping  off  after  a  severe  frost.  Hence  the  great  beauty  of  hazel  cop- 
pices, especially  when  mixed  with  a  few  evergreens,  such  as  the  holly,  the 
yew,  and  the  box.  Left  to  itself,  it  generally  forms  a  huge  bush,  with  num- 
berless sucker-like  branches  proceeding  from  the  root.  When  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  it  stoles  with  great  luxuriance,  forming  shoots  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
length  the  first  season ;  and  its  duration,  when  so  treated,  exceeds  a  century. 
When  treated  as  a  tree  with  a  single  stem,  it  will  probably  live  much  longer. 
The  largest  nut  trees  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen  in  England  are  in 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent ;  where,  drawn  up  among  thorns,  crab  trees,  and  common 
maples,  they  are  upwards  of  30  ft.  high,  with  trunks  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
Surface  of  the  ground. 

Geography.  The  hazel  is  a  native  of  all  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  found  from  Cornwall  to  Sutherlandshire  : 
in  the  north  of  England,  it  attains  to  the  elevation  of  1600ft.  (Winch);  and 
it  is  found  at  about  the  same  height  on  the  hills  of  Forfarshire  and  Aberdeen- 
shire. (Watson9 s  Outlines,  &c.)  In  Lochiel,  Argyllshire,  between  700  ft.  and 
800  ft.  above  the  sea,  there  was,  in  1832,  a  small  wood  of  nut  trees,  producing 
abundance  of  fruit,  and  some  of  them  with  trunks  of  above  1  ft.  in  circumfe- 
rence. (Ibid.)  The  line  of  nuts  on  the  Alps,  between  4*5°  and  46°,  is  stated  by 
H.  C.  Watson  to  rise  to  3798  ft.,  the  snow  line  being  9080  ft.  In  Sweden, 
according  to  Professor  Schouw,  the  hazel  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  He- 
ligoland, in  lat.  60° ;  while  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  range 
it  reaches  to  lat.  60 — 61°;  and,  though  met  with  more  to  the  northward, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  yet  it  does  not  there  go  beyond  63°.  In  short,  it  is 
considered  as  not  extending  beyond  the  region  of  the  beech.  (  See  Gard.  Mag., 
xii.  p.  60.)  Evelyn  observes  that  the  hazel  "  affects  cold,  barren,  dry,  and 
sandy  grounds;  mountainous,  and  even  rocky,  soils  produce  them;  they 
prosper  where  quarries  of  freestone  lie  underneath,  as  at  Hazelbury  in  Wilt- 
shire, Hazelingfield  in  Cambridgeshire,  Hazclmere  in  Surrey,  and  other  places; 
but  more  plentifully  if  the  ground  be  somewhat  moist,  dankish,  and  mossy, 
as  in  the  fresher  bottoms  and  sides  of  hills,  holts,  and  in  hedgerows.*' 
(Hunt.  Evel.,  i.  p.  215.)  In  Kent,  where  the  hazel  abounds  in  all  the  native 
woods,  and  where  the  cultivated  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  most  orchards, 
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the  tree  thrives  best  on  a  calcareous  loam  on  chalk  or  rock ;  knit  in  8cothmd 
it  is  found  on  granite,  basalt,  and  freestone. 

History.  The  first  mention  that  we  find  of  the  hazel  tree  is  in  the  BiNe ; 
where,  in  Genesis  (c.  xxx.  v.  37.),  we  are  told  that  "  Jacob  took  him  rods  of 
green  poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chestnut  tree,  and  pilled  white  strokes  in 
them,  and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods,"  in  order  to  make 
the  cattle  under  his  care  conceive  streaked  young.  This  has  excited  much  dis- 
cussion among  commentators)  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
hiz  (Heb.}  is  rightly  translated  hazel ;  though  great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  tree 
there  designated  the  chestnut;  which  most  commentators  suppose  to  be  the 
plane.  (See  p.  1998.)  The  hazel  nut  was  known  both  to  tne  Greeks  and 
Romans :  the  latter  especially  frequently  mention  it.  The  filbert  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  originally  from  Pontus ;  whence  it  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Nux  Pontics.  The  hazel,  or  Nux  Avellana,  we  are  told  by  Virgil,  in  the 
Georgia,  was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  be  as  injurious  to  the  vines,  on 
account  of  its  spreading  roots,  as  the  goat  was  for  its  propensity  to  browse  on 
the  young  shoots ;  and  the  keepers  of  the  vineyards  used  to  sacrifice  the  goat 
to  Bacchus,  and  roast  its  entrails  on  hazel  spits.  Virgil  also  mentions  that 
they  used  hazel  twigs  to  bind  their  vines.  The  common  hazel  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Nux  Avellana,  from  Avellino,  a  city  in  Naples ;  where,  Swinburne 
tells  us,  in  after  times,  nuts  were  cultivated  in  such  abundance,  as,  in  favourable 
seasons,  to  produce  a  profit  of  11,250/.  *  I  do  not,"  says  Evelyn, "  confound 
the  filbert  Pontic,  or  tilberd,  distinguished  by  its  beard,  with  our  foresters,  or 
bald  hazel  nuts,  which,  doubtless,  we  had  from  abroad,  and  bearing  the  names 
of  Avelan,  Avelin,  as  I  find  in  some  ancient  records  and  deeds  in  my  custody, 
where  my  ancestors'  names  were  written  Avelan,  alias  Evelin,  generally." 
In  the  dark  ages,  the  hazel  was  highly  valued  for  its  supposed  divining  powers. 
The  following  passage  from  Evelyn  shows  the  popular  belief  in  his  time  on 
this  subject :  —  "  Lastly,  for  riding-switches  and  divinatorv  rods,  for  the  de- 
tecting and  finding  out  of  minerals  (at  least,  if  that  tradition  be  no  impos- 
ture) ;  it  is  very  wonderful,  by  whatever  occult  virtue,  the  forked  stick  (so 
cut,  and  skilfully  held)  becomes  impregnated  with  those  invisible  steams  and 
exhalations,  as,  by  its  spontaneous  bending  from  a  horizontal  posture,  to  dis- 
cover not  only  mines  and  subterraneous  treasure,  and  springs  of  water,  but 
criminals  guilty  of  murder,  &c;  made  out  so  solemnly,  and  the  effects 
thereof,  by  the  attestation  of  magistrates,  and  divers  other  learned  and  cre- 
dible persons  (who  have  critically  examined  matters  of  fact),  is  certainly  next 
to  a  miracle,  and  requires  a  strong  faith.  Let  the  curious,  therefore,  consult 
the  philosophical  treatise  of  Dr.  Vallemont  (Physique  Occult,  ou  TnsUe  de 
la  Baguet  awmatore),  which  will  at  least  entertain  them  with  a  world  of  sur- 
prising things."  The  belief  that  certain  gifted  persons  possessed  the  power  of 
discovering  hidden  water  or  metal,  by  means  of  a  divining-rod,  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  virgula  Mercurialis  was  not  always  made  of 
hazel,  or  even  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  brass  or  other  metal.  About  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  art  was  called  rhabdomancy ;  and  persona 
naturally  gifted  for  practising  it  were  called  rhabdomists.  The  diviner  took 
a  hazel  rod,  which  was  either  curved  or  forked,  and  held  it  by  the  two  ends, 
so  that  its  curvature  was  inclined  outwards.  If  the  person  who  held  the  rod 
possessed  the  power  of  rhabdomancy,  and  approached  any  metallic  vein,  or 
other  magnetic  substance,  or  came  near  them,  a  slow  rotatory  motion  of  the 
rod  ensued  in  different  directions,  according  to  particular  circumstances.  (See 
Physical  and  Historical  Researches  into  Rhabdomancy,  &c. ;  JElementi  di  Elettro- 
melria  Animale,  &c  &c.)  In  other  cases,  the  rod  was  peeled,  and  then  laid 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  the  but  end  of  the  twig  on  the  pulse  of  the 
wrist;  and  the  diviner  moved  slowly  along,  till  the  rod  pointed  to  the  desired 
place ;  the  rhabdomist  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  either  a  violent  acceleration 
or  retardation  of  the  pulse,  and  a  sudden  sensation  of  great  heat  or  great  cold. 
(See  Heinskingla,  eller  Suorro  Sturleson's  Nordiantke  Konuga  Sagor.,  p.  1.  c.  vii. ; 
Martin  and  Rto's  Disqtdsitorwn  Magicorum  Ubri  sex.)    Sir  Walter  Scott  makes 
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Boaster  Swivel,  in  the  Antiquary,  use  a  hazel  twig  as  a  di virin#rod ;  and 
▼end  instances  are  mentioned,  in  different  volumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
of  divining-rods  having  been  in  use  in  England  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.    The  following  passage,  quoted  in  the  Mirror  (vol.  xxi. 
p.  58.),  and  said  to  have  been  found  written  in  an  old  edition  of  Ovid  s  Meta- 
morphoses, published  in  1640,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  divining- 
rod  was  used  about  that  period :  — • "  The  finding  of  gold  which  is  under  the 
earth,  as  of  all  other  mines  of  metal,  is  almost  miraculous.    They  cut  up  a 
around  hazel  of  a  twelvemonth's  growth,  which  divides  above  into  a  fork, 
Holding  the  one  branch  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  in  the  left,  not  held 
too  slightly,  or  too  strictly.    When  passing  over  a  mine,  or  any  other  place 
where  gold  or  silver  is  hidden,  it  will  discover  the  same  by  bowing  down  vio- 
lently ;  a  common  experiment  in  Germany,  —  not  proceeding  from  any  incan- 
tation, but  a  natural  sympathy,  as  iron  is  attracted  by  the  loadstone.      The 
rods  of  8aracens  and  magicians,  according  to  the  Dictiotmawe  des  Eaux  ei  Forets, 
were  also  of  hazel.    Numerous  other  virtues  were  anciently  attributed  to  hazel 
rods.    The  ashes  of  the  shells  of  its  nuts,  applied  to  the  back  of  a  child's  head, 
were  supposed  to  turn  the  child's  eyes  from  grey  to  black ;  and  Parkinson 
says, "  Some  doe  hold  that  these  nuts,  and  not  waunuts,  with  ties  and  rue,  was 
Mfehridates'  medicine,  eflectuall  against  poysons.  The  oyle  of  the  nuts  is  effec- 
tuall  for  the  same  purposes."    He  also  says  that,  "  if  a  snake  be  stroke  with 
an  basell  wand,  it  doth  sooner  stunne  it,  than  with  any  other  strike;  because 
it  is  so  pliant,  that  it  will  winde  closer  about  it;  so  that,  being  deprived  of  their 
motion,  they  must  needs  dye  with  paine  and  want ;  and  it  is  no  hard  matter, 
in  like  manner,  saith  Tragus,  to  kill  a  mad  dog  that  shall  be  strook  with  an 
hazel  sticke,  such  as  men  use  to  walke  or  ride  withall."  (Tkeat.  of  Plants, 
p.  1416.)    Evelyn  says  that  the  "  venerable  and  sacred  fabric  of  Glastonbury, 
founded  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  storied  to  have  been  first  composed  of  a 
few  hazel  rods  interwoven  about  a  few  stakes  driven  into  the  ground."    The 
nut  has  been  cultivated  for  its  fruit  since  the  time  of  the  Komans ;  who, 
according  to  Sir  William  Temple,  called  Scotland  Caledonia,  from  Cal-Dun, 
the  hill  of  hazel.    On  the  Continent,  the  hazel  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
in  Spain,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy ;  and  the  fruit  from  the  former  country 
is  celebrated  throughout  Europe.    In  Great  Britain,  it  is  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  Kent ;  and,  the  produce  being  easily  sent  every  where,  and  not 
suffering  either  by  carriage  or  keeping,  the  tree  is  not  much  grown  for  its  fruit 
in  private  gardens. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions.  Virgil  alludes  to  the  hazel  in  his  Georgia, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned  (p.  2020. ") ;  and  again  in  his  Eclogues ,  giving  it 
the  epithets  of  hard  and  dense.  The  nazel,  however,  was  not  nearly  so  great 
a  favourite  with  the  Latin  poets  as  with  those  of  the  middle  ages.  The  trou- 
badours, and  old  French  romance  writers,  have  scarcely  a  song  that  does  not 
allude  to  the  hazel  bush  or  hazel  nut.  Our  own  poets  have  also  been  lavish 
on  the  same  theme.  Cowley  mentions  that  the  hazel  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  squirrel :  — 

—  "  Upon  whose  nutty  top 
A  squirrel  alts,  and  wants  no  other  shade 
Than  what  by  his  own  spreading  tall  is  made. 
He  culls  the  soundest,  dext'rousiy  picks  out 
Hm  kernels  sweet,  and  throws  the  shells  about** 

Thomson,  in  his  Spring,  describes  birds  as  building 

— —  "  Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel,  pendent  o'er  the  plaintire  stream ;" 

■ 

and,  in  his  Autumn,  the  lover  searching  for  "  the  clustering  nuts"  for  his  fair 
one ;  and,  when  he  finds  them, — 

■  "  Amid  the  secret  shade  v 

And  where  they  burnish  on  the  topmost  bough. 
With  active  vigour  crushes  down  the  tree ; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe  from  the  resigning  bask, 
A  glossy  shower,  and  of  an  ardent  brown/'  Seatau. 
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Gray,  m  his  Shepherd**  Week,  alludes  to  the  magic  powers  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  hazel  nuts :  — 

*'  Two  haxel  nut*  I  threw  into  the  flame, 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart1*  name 
This,  with  the  louden  bounce  me  tore  «iMhl. 
That  with  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  biased. 
As  biased  the  nut,  so  mar  thy  passion  grow : 
For  t  was  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow.*' 

From  the  custom  of  burning  nuts  in  this  manner  on  All-Hallows  Eve,  that 
day  (the  31st  of  October)  has  received,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the 
vulgar  appellation  of  Nutcrack  Night.  Burns  alludes  to  this  custom  in  his 
Halloween :  — 

M  Amang  the  bonny  winding  banks 
Where  Doon  rins  wimplihg,  clear. 
Where  Bruce  ance  ruled  the  martial  ranks, 

An'  shook  the  Carrick  spear, 
Some  merry,  friendly,  countra  folks 

Together  did  convene, 
To  burn  their  nuts,  an*  pou  their  stocks. 
And  baud  their  Halloween 

Fu*  Wythe  that  night." 

The  following  pretty  lines  on  this  subject  were  published  in  a  Collection  of 
Poems,  printed  at  Dublin  in  1801 :  — 

"  These  glowing  nuts  are  emblems  true 

Of  what  in  human  life  we  view  : 

The  ill-matched  couple  fret  and  fume, 

And  thus  in  strife  themselves  consume; 

Or,  from  each  other  wildly  start, 

And  with  a  noise  for  ever  part. 

But  see  the  happy,  happy  pair, 

Of  genuine  love  and  truth  sincere : 
'    With  mutual  fondness,  while  they  burn, 

Still  to  each  other  kindly  turn; 

And,  as  the  vital  sparks  decay, 

Together  gently  sink  away  j 

Till,  life's  fierce  ordeal  being  past, 

Their  mingled  ashes  rest  at  hut" 

Many  other  quotations  might  be  given,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
only  one  more,  from  Wordsworth  :  — 

— —  "  Among  the  woods 
And  o'er  the  pathless  rocks  I  forced  my  way ; 
Until  at  length  I  came  to  one  dear  nook, 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Droop'd  with  its  witber'd  leaves,  ungracious  sign 
Of  devastation  I    But  the  hasels  rose 
Tall  and  erect,  with  milk-white  clusters  hung,— 
A  virgin  scene!     A  little  while  1  stood, 
Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 
As  joy  delights  in  ;  and  with  wise  restraint, 
Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banquet    Then  up  1  arose, 

And  draggM  to  earth  each  branch  and  bough  with  crash, 
And  merciless  ravage ;  and  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower, 
Deform *d  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 
Their  quiet  being :  but,  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past, 
Even  then,  when  from  the  bower  I  turn'd  away 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees,  and  the  intruding  sky.'* 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  hazel,  in  a  wild  state,  affords,  by  its  numerous 
branches,  protection  to  various  small  birds  :  its  nuts  afford  food  to  die  squir- 
rels, and  some  other  quadrupeds ;  to  some  of  the  larger  birds ;  and  to  man 
in  a  wandering  and  half-civilised  state ;  but  there  are  a  few  insects  that  live  on 
its  leaves.  Considered  as  a  timber  tree,  the  wood  is  never  of  a  sufficient  size 
for  building  purposes;  but  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  and  for  various  smaller 
and  more  delicate  productions.  It  weighs,  dry,  49  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  It  is 
tender,  pliant,  of  a  whitish  red  colour,  and  of  a  close,  even,  and  full  grain ; 
but  it  does  not  take  a  very  bright  polish.  The  roots,  when  they  are  of  auk 
ficient  size,  afford  curiously  veined  pieces,  which  are  used  m  veneering 
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. i,  tea-chests,  Ac  The  great  use  of  the  hazel,  however,  is  for  under- 
growth. Being  extremely  tough  and  flexible,  the  root  shoots  are  used  Tor 
making  crates,  hurdles,  hoops,  wattles,  walkingsticks,  fishing-rods,  whip 
handles,  ties  for  faggots,  springes  to  catch  birds,  and  for  fastening  down  the 
thatch,  and  for  withs  and  bands  for  general  purposes.  A  strong  fence  is  made 
by  driving  stakes  into  the  ground,  and  wattling  the  space  between  them  with 
hazel  rods.  Evelyn  tells  us  that  out-houses,  and  even  cottages,  were  some- 
times made  in  this  manner.  In  the  county  of  Durham,  particularly  in  the 
Vale  of  Derwent,  hazel  coppices  are  grown  extensively  for  what  are  called 
corf  rods,  and  hoops  for  coopers.  The  corf  rods  are  from  Jin.  to  Jin.  in 
diameter,  and  are  used  for  making  the  baskets  called  corves,  employed  for 
drawing  coals  out  of  the  pits.  (Bailty'i  Survey  of  Durham,  p.  1ST,)  It  is  much 
grown, in  Staffordshire,  for  crates  for  the  potters;  but,  generally  speaking, 
(though,  if  left  a  sufficient  time,  it  will  afford  poles  20  ft.  in  length),  it  is  found 
so  inferior  to  other  undergrowthe,  that  Farey,  in  his  excellent  DerbytMnr  Re- 
port, advises  the  grubbing  of  it  up,  and  replacing  it  with  ash  and  oak.  He 
also  objects  to  it  for  hedgerows,  on  account  of  the  temptation  it  offers  to  boys 
to  break  the  hedges,  in  order  to  get  at  the  nuts ;  and  because  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  cattle  if  eaten  by  them,  and  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  called  the  red  water.  (Gen.  View,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.)  Hazel 
rods,  cut  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size,  and  varnished,  form  an  admi- 
rable material  for  constructing  rustic  garden  seats,  like  that  shown  in  jig.  I9W., 


and  flower-baskets  (Jig.  1915.).  Au  agreeable  variety  may  be  produced  by 
using  the  rods  alternately  peeled,  and  with  their  bark  on j  or  by  mixing  them 
with  rods  of  some  other  kind  of  wood.  Unpeeled  hazel  rods  are,  however, 
both  handsomer  and  more  durable  than  similar  rods  of  any  other  kind  of  tree  t 
and  a  variety  may  be  produced  in  them  by  choosing  them  with  bark  of  dif- 
ferent shades  ;  or  even  staining  them  with  a  decoction  of  logwood,  or  other 
dye,  and  then  arranging  them  in  a  pattern,  as  shown  in  the  arbour  jig,  1946. 
Mr.  Matthews,  a  carpenter  residing  at  Frimley  in  Berkshire,  has  carried  thai 
idea  still  further,  and,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  different-coloured  hazel 
rods,  be  produces  a  complete  landscape,  which,  seen  at  a  little  distance,  has  a 
very  striking  effect.  (See  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  078.)  Faggots  of  hazel  are 
in  great  demand  for  healing  ovens ;  and  the  charcoal,  which  is  very  light,  is 
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considered  excellent  for  gunpowder  ; 
It  is  also  used   for  making  crayon* 


principal  use  of  the  fawd  m  England, 
at  the  present  time,  ii  as  a  fruit  tree; 
and  a  great- quantity  of  the  nuts,  both 
of  the  wild  and  cultivated  kinds,  ara 
■old  in  the  English  markets.  "Be- 
sides those  raised  at  home,"  says 
M'Culloch,  "  we  import  nuts  from 
different  parts  of  Prance,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  but  principally  from  the 
latter.  The  Spanish  nuts  in  the 
highest  estimation,  though  sold  under 
the  name  of  Barcelona  nuts,  are  not 
really  shipped  at  that  city,  but  at 
Tarragona,  a  little  more  to  the  south, 
Mr.  Inglis  says  that  the  annual  average 
export  of  nuts  from  Tarragona  is 
from  85,000  to  80,000  bags,  of  four 
bags  to  the  ton.  The  cost  was,  free 
onboard, in  autumn,  1830, 17».W. a 
bag.  (Spat*  n  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  388.) 
The  entries  of  nuts  for  home  con- 
sumption amount  to  from  100,000  to 
125,000  bushels  a  year;  the  duty  of 
Si.  a  bushel  producing  from  10,000/. 
to   12,5.50*.  clear."  (Dkt.  of  ComH 

E.  853.)  Mr.  M'Culloch  adds,  "  The 
ernels  have  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oily 
taste,  agreeable  to  moat  palates.    A  ' 
kind  of  chocolate  has  beat  prepared 

from  them  ;  and  they  have  been  sometimes  made  into  bread.  The  expressed 
oil  of  hazel  nuts  is  little  interior  to  that  of  almonds."  Evelyn  tells  us  that  hud 
nuts,  though  considered  unwholesome  to  those  who  were  asthmatic,  were,  in 
his  "  time,  thought  to  be  fattening ;  and,  when  full  ripe,  the  filberts  especially, 
if  peeled  in  warm  water,  as  they  blanch  almonds,  make  a  pudding  very  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  what  our  ladies  make  of  almonds."  (vol.i.  p.217.)  The  oil 
made  from  hazel  nuts,  which  is  usually  called  nut  oil,  is  best  made  in  the 
middle  of  winter ;  as,  if  made  sooner,  the  nut  yields  lass  oil ;  and,  if  later,  it  is 
apt  to  become  rancid.  It  is  extracted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  walnut  oil. 
(See  p.  1429.).    It  is  never  made  in  England,  and  but  rarely  in  France. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  haul,  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  forms  a 
very  handsome  object  for  a  lawn,  near  a  winter's  residence;  because  it  not 
only  retains  its  leaves  a  long  time  in  autumn,  after  they  have  assumed  a  rich 
yellow  colour,  but,  as  soon  as  they  drop,  they  discover  the  nearly  full-grown 
male  catkins,  which  often  come  into  full  flower  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
remain  on  the  tree  in  that  state  throughout  the  winter;  and,  in  days  of  bright 
sunshine  in  February  and  March,  when  slightly  moved  by  the  wind,  they  have 
a  gay  and  most  enlivening  appearance.  The  length  of  time  the  leaves  remain 
on  the  tree,  and  their  rich  yellow,  render  the  hazel,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served (p.  2019.),  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  all  deciduous  shrubs  as 
undergrowth  ;  it  ranking,  in  this  respect,  with  the  oak  and  the  beech.  The 
foliage  of  the  birch  and  the  willow,  two  of  the  commonest  undcrgrowths  in 
indigenons  woods,  is  meagre,  and  drops  off  suddenly;  while  the  leaves  of  the 
ash  sod  the  chestnut  drop  off  early,  when  they  have  scarcely  changed  colour ; 
and*  hence,  these  trees,  as  undergrowths,  are  far  inferior  to  the  hazel  in  woods 
which  form  conspicuous  features  in  the  view  from  a  mansion,  or  where  orna- 
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meat  is  it  all  taken  into  consideration.  The  purple-leaved  bawl  is  a  very 
handsome  tree,  and,  with  the  common,  may  be  very  fitly  associated  in  a  group 
with  the  cut-leaved  hazel ;  and,  as  an  evergreen  to  contrast  with  them,  may  be 
added  Garrya  ellfptica,  the  male  catkins  of  which  are  often  nearly  1  ft.  in 
length,  and  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  continue  as  long,  aa  those  of  the 
hazel.  In  many  parts  of  France,  botqueti,  or  small  groves,  and  also  arbours 
and  covered  walks,  of  the  hasel  are  often  found  near  old  chateaux  ;  and  the 
tame  practice  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  this  country,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  remains  of  covered  nut  walk*  yet  existing  in  some  old  gardens. 
In  shrubberies,  the  hazel  gives  rise  to  many  interesting  associations  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  nut  countries.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  Corylus,  in  the  Nouoeau  Ha  Ilamel.  is  eloquent 
in  praise  of  the  hasel  on  this  account ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
say*:  "  The  haze),  besides  making  up  a  prominent  part  of  many  a  grove 
in  the  happiest  manner,  and  tufting  and  fringing  the  aides  of  many  a  ravine, 
often  presents  us  with  very  picturesque  stems  and  ramifications.  Then, 
when  we  think  of  the  lovely  scenes  into  which  the  careless  steps  of  our  youth 
have  been  led  in  search  of  its  nuts,  when  autumn  had  begun  to  brown  the 
points  of  their  clusters,  we  are  bound  to  it  by  threads  of  the  most  delightful 
associations,  with  those  beloved  ones,  who  were  the  companions  of  such 
idle,  but  happy  daya."  (For.  Seen.,  i.  p.  197.) 

Soil  and  situation.  The  hazel,  according  to  Cobbett,  "  grows  beat  upon 
what  is  called  a  hazel  mould ;  that  is  to  say,  mould  of  a  reddish  brown  :  but 
it  will  grow  almost  any  where,  from  a  chalk  or  gravel,  to  a  cold  and  wet  clay  [ 
but  the  rods  are  durable  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  hazel  grows,  and  they  are  particularly  good  where  the  bottom  is  chalk." 
( Woodland*.  $  883.)  The  situation  most  favourable  is  on  the  side*  of  hills, 
for  it  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  where  water  is  stagnant;  thouah,  like  all  trees 

and  shrub*  that  grow  in  dense  masses,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  m-'~- 

and,  indeed,  it  will  always  keep  the  ground  moist  under  it  by  the  d 
of  its  shade. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  is  propagated  by  nuts,  which,  from 
the  common  wild  filbert,  are,  in  plentiful  years,  from  20s.  to  30».  a  sack  of 
three  bushels.  These  may  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  loft, 
covered  with  straw,  or  in  sand,  till  the  following  February;  when  they  may  bo 
sown,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  mast  or  chestnuts.  After  remaining 
in  the  seed-bed  two  years,  they  may  be  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ;  and  in 
one  or  two  years  more  they  will  be  fit  for  removal  to  their  final  situation. 
Where  a  hazel  copse  ia  to  be  formed,  the  nuts  may  be  sown  in  drills,  on 
ploughed  ground,  early  in  spring,  and  a  crop  of  oats  taken  the  first  year;  but 
this  method  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  nut,  when  young,  is,  as  Cobbett 
observes,  as  bender  as  a  radish,  and  easily  injured  by  weeds.  Plantations, 
therefore,  are  beBt  made  by  planting;  and  the  plants  may  be  set  in  rows  at  fift. 
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distance,  and  at  5  ft.  apart  in  the  row ;  the  plants  in  one  row  alternating  wkh 
openings  in  the  other.  When  an  oak  wood  with  hazel  coppice  is  to  be 
formed,  the  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  already  given  (p.  1802.).  Hasel 
coppice,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  hurdle  wood,  hethers  or  wattles,  crate- 
ware,  hoops,  &c.,  is  generally  cut  every  seven  or  eight  years.  The  hurdles 
are  sometimes  manufactured  on  the  spot;  and, the  other  articles  being  selected, 
the  remaining  shoots  and  branches  are  made  up  into  faggots. 

The  varieties,  whether  botanical,  or  valued  for  their  fruits,  are  propagated 
by  layers ;  though  the  purple  hazel,  being  as  yet  rare,  might  be  budded  or 
grafted. 

The  hazel,  as  a  fruit  tree,  is  most  commonly  propagated  by  suckers,  more 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  where  the  nuts  are  grown  to 
greater  perfection  than  any  where  else  in  England.  Plantations  are  generally 
made  in  autumn,  in  soil  which  has  been  well  trenched  and  manured.  The 
plants  are  placed  in  rows,  at  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  distance  from  each  other, 
and  at  10ft.  apart  in  the  row;  while  between  the  rows  hops  are  frequently 
grown  for  a  few  years;  but,  after  the  filberts  have  attained  a  sufficient  size  to 
nearly  cover  the  ground,  the  hops  are  destroyed.  Filberts  are  also  frequently 
planted  in  rows,  in  the  intervals  between  larger  fruit  trees,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  &c. ;  but,  though  they  grow  very  well  in  such  situations,  yet, 
from  being  shaded,  and  sometimes  partially  under  the  drip  of  the  larger  trees, 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  bear  so  well  as  in  plantations  by  themselves*  The  prin- 
cipal art  in  the  culture  of  the  filbert,  as  a  fruit  tree,  consists  in  training  and 
pruning  it  properly,  as  the  blossom  is  produced  upon  the  sides  and  extremities 
of  the  upper  young  branches,  and  from  small  young  shoots  which  proceed  from 
the  bases  of  side  branches,  cut  off  the  preceding  year.  The  tree  requires  to  be 
kept  remarkably  open,  in  order  that  the  main  branches  may  produce  young 
wood  throughout  the  whole  of  their  length.  In  the  filbert  orchards  about 
Maidstone,  die  trees  are  trained  with  short  stems  like  gooseberry  bushes,  and 
are  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  punch-bowl,  exceedingly  thin  of  wood.  William- 
son, who  has  written  on  the  subject  in  the  Horticultural  TYonsactions,  advises 
"  to  plant  the  trees  where  they  are  to  remain ;  to  suffer  them  to  grow  without 
restraint  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  then  to  cut  them  down  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  They  will  push  five  or  six  strong  shoots,  which,  the 
second  year  after  cutting  down,  are  to  be  shortened  one  third ;  then  place  a 
small  hoop  within  the  branches,  and  fasten  the  shoots  to  it  at  equal  distances. 
In  the  third  year,  a  shoot  will  spring  from  each  bud.  These  must  be  Buffered 
to  grow  till  the  following  autumn,  or  spring  of  the  fourth  year,  when  they  are 
to  be  cut  off  nearly  close  to  the  original  stem,  and  the  leading  shoot  of  the 
last  year  shortened  two  thirds.  In  the  fifth  year,  several  small  shoots  will 
arise  from  the  bases  of  the  side  branches,  which  were  cut  off  the  preceding 
year :  from  these  the  fruit  is  to  be  expected ;  and  the  future  object  of  the 
primer  must  be  directed  to  produce  an  annual  supply  of  these,  by  cutting  out 
all  that  have  borne  fruit.  The  leading  shoot  is  to  be  shortened  every  year 
two  thirds  or  more ;  and  the  whole  height  of  the  brandies  must  not  be  suffered 
to  exceed  6  ft.  Every  shoot  that  is  left  to  produce  fruit  should  also  be 
tipped,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  being  exhausted  in  making  wood  at  the 
end  of  the  branch.  Observe,  in  pruning  early  in  spring,  to  have  a  due  supply 
of  male  blossoms,  and  to  eradicate  all  suckers."  Such  is  the  Maidstone  prac- 
tice, "  which  has  been  long  celebrated,"  by  which  30  cwt.  of  nuts  per  acre 
have  been  grown  on  particular  grounds,  in  particular  years :  but  20  cwt.  is 
considered  a  large  crop,  and  rather  more  than  half  that  quantity  the  usual 
one,  with  a  total  failure  three  years  out  of  five;  so  that  the  average  produce  is 
not  more  than  5  cwt.  per  acre.  Williamson  thinks  *  the  failure  happening  so 
often  may  be  owing  to  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  successful  years, 
owing  to  the  mode  of  pruning,  by  which  the  whole  nourishment  of  the  tree  is 
expended  in  the  production  of  fruit ;"  and  he  recommends  having  the  trees 
rather  more  in  a  state  of  nature.  (Hort.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  154.) 
.    If,  at  any  time,  there  should  appear  to  be  a  deficiency  of  male  catkins  in  a 
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filbert  orchard,  the  defect  can  readily  be  supplied,  when  the  female  blossoms 
(which  are  easily  known  by  being  sessile  and  solitary,  or  in  small  clusters,  and 
of  a  bright  scarlet  colour)  are  expanded,  by  collecting  male  blossoms  from 
wild  trees,  or  any  others  where  they  can  be  spared,  and  suspending  them  on 
the  upper  branches  of  the  tree.  The  Rev.  G.  Swayne  has  proved  the  utility 
of  this  practice,  both  in  his  own  case,  and  in  that  of  some  of  his  neighbours* 
(Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  316. ;  and  Encyc.  of  Gard.y  ed.  1835,  p.  944.)  Rogers  remarks 
that  the  kind  of  pruning  which  is  found  the  best  for  the  currant  is  also  the 
best  for  die  filbert.  Filberts  intended  for  long  keeping,  this  author  observes, 
"  should  remain  on  the  tree  till  they  are  thoroughly  ripe ;  which  is  easily 
known  by  their  rich  brown  colour.  They  should  be  laid  on  a  dry  floor  for  a 
few  days,  and  afterwards  stored  in  jars  of  dry  sand,  where  they  will  keep 
sound  for  a  great  length  of  time."  (Fruit  Cultivator,  p.  190.)  Filberts  are 
always  kept  in  the  husk,  and  sold  by  the  pound  ;  while  nuts  are  kept  with- 
out the  husk,  and  sold  by  the  peck  or  bushel.  The  Barcelona  nuts  are  im- 
ported in  boxes,  and  kept  in  them  till  sold;  while  the  English  nuts  are 
brought  to  market  in  sacks,  and  kept  in  them,  or  on  the  floors  of  lofts,  or  in 
dry  cellars,  till  they  are  taken  out  to  be  exposed  for  sale.  Filberts  are 
brought  to  market,  by  the  growers,  in  boxes ;  and  are  preserved,  by  the  fruit- 
erers, in  layers  in  lofts,  or  m  dry  sand  in  cellars.  After  some  time,  the  husks 
lose  their  colour,  and  appear  black  and  mouldy ;  when  they  are  slightly  fumi- 
gated with  sulphur,  till  their  colour  is  restored.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  putting  them  on  trays,  pierced  with  holes,  and  holding  them  over  a  chafing- 
dish  of  charcoal,  on  which  a  little  powdered  sulphur  had  been  thrown  when 
the  charcoal  was  red-hot.  The  tray  should  be  gently  shaken,  and  the  filberts 
spread  on  it  very  thinly,  that  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  may  penetrate  all 
round  them. 

Insects.  The  common  nut  is  attacked  by  numerous  species  of  insects,  es- 
pecially by  the  caterpillars  of  various  moths  and  butterflies,  which  feed  upon 
its  leaves.  Amongst  these  are  to  be  mentioned,  as  partially  (indicated  by  a 
star),  or  entirely  (indicated  by  a  dagger),  feeding  upon  this  tree,  *  Vanessa 
C.  album  (or  small  tortoiseshell  butterfly),*  Stauropus  fagi  (the  lobster 
moth,  so  named  from  the  remarkable  form  of  the  caterpillar,  tne  fore  legs 
of  which  are  greatly  elongated,  and  the  front  part  of  the  body  generally  car- 
ried erect),  *  Motod6nta  ifromedarius,  *  E'ndromis  versicolor  (the  rare  glory 
of  Kent  moth),  *  A'glae  tau  (the  tau  emperor},  f  Demos  coryk'  (the  nut 
tree  tussock),  *  Cosmia  trapezina,  *  Brepna  notha,  *  Hipp&rchut  jvapili- 
onarius,  *  Cabera  pusaria,  *  Harpaiyce  corylata,  *  Lozotae^nia  corylana* 
*  Roxano  arcuana  L.  (Tbrtrix),  f  Semioscopia  avellanella  (ffnea  H.  C). 
The  coleopterous  insects  are  confined  to  the  families  Curculionida?  and  Chry- 
someiidae.  Amongst  the  former  is  especially  to  be  noticed  the  Balaninus 
nucum  Germar  (Curculio  nucum  Lrnn.),  the  larva  of  which  is  the  white  fleshy 
maggot  so  often  found  feeding  upon  the  kernel  of  the  nut.  (See  fig.  1947.) 
The  perfect  insect  is  a  pretty  beetle,  about  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a  very  long  and  slender  black  horny  beak,  having  die  elbowed  an- 
tenna? inserted  near  the  middle.  The  body  is,  or,  rather,  the  elytra,  when  shut, 
are,  somewhat  of  a  triangular  form ;  and  the  general  colour  of  the  insect  is 
fine  greyish  brown,  with  deeper  shades,  and  irregularly  waved  bands.  The 
female  beetle  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nut  whilst  in  a  young  and  immature 
state,  the  wound  soon  healing.  This  accounts  for  the  larva  being  found  within 
the  shell,  without  any  hole  being  seen  by  which  it  might  have  entered.  It 
is  said  that  the  passage  for  the  introduction  of  the  egg  is  made  by  the  female 
drilling  through  the  rind  with  its  rostrum.  A  single  egg,  of  a  brown  colour, 
is  introduced  into  each  nut,  from  which  the  grub  is  hatched  in  about  a  fort- 
night; but  it  does  not  attain  its  full  size  until  the  whole  of  the  interior  of 
the  nut  is  consumed ;  the  kernel  being  the  last  part  which  it  attacks.  At  this 
time  the  shell  is  found  to  be  filled  with  black  powder,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  excrement  of  the  larva.  When  full  grown,  the  time  for  the  fall  of  the 
nut  is  arrived ;   and  the  larva  then,  or  sometimes  while  the  nut  remaina  on 
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the  tree,  eats  a  hole  through  the  shell  with  its  strong  jaws,  and  poshes  itself 
through  die  aperture  thus  made;  although  it  appears  too  small  to  admit 
the  body,  which  contracts  itself  to  get  through,  and  then  falls  to  the  ground, 
having  no  legs  to  support  itself  on  the  husk.    Legs,  however,  would  be  an 
incumbrance  to  the  insect,  as  it  is  born  in  the  midst  of  its  food ;  and  when 
this  is  consumed  its  feeding  time  has  terminated,  and  it  is  ready  to  make  its 
way  into  the  earth ;  where  it  forms  an  oval  cell,  and  changes  into  a  pupa ; 
soon  after  which  the  perfect  insect 
makes  its  appearance.  In  Jig.  1947,, 
a  shows  tne  wound  made  by  the 
introduction  of  the  egg  into  the 
young  fruit;  '6,  the  hole  in  the 
mature  fruit,  by  which  the  larva 
has  made  its  exit;  c  is  the  larva; 
d,  the  pupa ;  and  *,  the  perfect  in- 
sect (these  last  three  figures  being 
represented  about  one  third  larger 
than  the  natural  size).    The  tip  of 
the  rostrum,  magnified,  is  Bhown  at 
/;  g  being  the  jaws,  and  k  a  side 
view  of  a  single  jaw.   In  addition 
to  this  insect,  Orchestes  avellanse 
(one  of  the  small  flea  weevils), 
otrophosdmus   coryli,    ArxSderus 
coryli,    ^ttelabus     curcufionides, 
Tropfderes     niveirdstris,     Rhyn- 
chltes  Bacchu*,  and  Polydrusus 
argentatus,  are  found  in  the  nut ; 
as  well  as  the  following,  belonging  to  the  Chrysomelidae : — Cbrysomela 
ooccineaandheinisphtt'rica;  Cl^hralong)pe6,^unctita,tiident^ta^andaurita; 
Cryptocephalus  btpunctatus,  conhger,  coryli,  and  6-punctatus ;  and  Hfspa 
pectmfcornis.    Amongst  the  Linnaean  Henriptera  are  :  Chnex  c6ryli,  aveUans?, 
and  annulatus  Unn ;  Cicada  aurita,  bieordata,  and  coryli ;  A^phis  coryli;  and 
Coccus  coryli.     Hemerobius  hirtus,   amongst  neuropterous  insects;  and 
Allantus  c6ryH>  amongst  the  saw-flies,  complete  the  list  of  the  chief  species 
of  insects  which  feed  upon  the  common  not. 

Fungi  on  the  Hazel.  On  the  wood  and  fallen  branches :  ^garicua  ga&eri- 
eulatus  Scop.,  Sow.  t.  165.,  and  fig.  15883.  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Plants; 
A  polygrammus  Dec,  syn.  A.  fistulosus,  BulL  t.  518.,  and  fig.  15884.  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants;  and  A.  striatum*  Per*.,  a  minute  resupinate 
eoecies ;  Tbelephora  rugosa  Pers.,  syn.  T.  eorjrlea  Ptrs.,  remarkable  tor  its 
blood-stained  hue,  when  rubbed  or  scratched ;  T.  iivellana?  Frm;  Clavaria  ArdeV 
vua  Sow.  t.  215*,  and  &$.  16171.  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants;  Peslm 
furiuracea  Fr. ;  8phaxia  rosea  Pert. ;  S.  verrucseftfrmis  Ehrh* ;  8.  deed- 
dans;  Dematium  gnseum  Ft.;  Torula  antennata  Pert.  On  the  roots,  jfga* 
ricus  radicatus  Relh.  On  the  leaves  :  8.  jJveilana?  Schmidt,  a  highly  curious 
species  which  has,  in  the  present  year,  occurred  abundantly  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, but  appears  not  to  have  been  found  before,  since  its  first  detection 
by  Schmidt ;  SpbaeYia  gnomon  Tode  ;  JBrysiphe  guttata  Schlecht.  On  the  nuts, 
Feztea  fructfgena  BulL,  already  noticed  under  the  beech,  fig.  1900.  p.  1974. 

Commercial  Statistics.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is :  one- 
year's  seedlings,  10*.  per  thousand;  two-years'  seedlings,  15*.  per  thoasand; 
transplanted,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  30*.  per  thousand ;  transplanted,  from 
2  ft.  to  3ft.  high,  50*.  per  thousand.  Plants  of  the  different  varieties  are  Is. 
each.  Price  of  English  nuts,  in  Covent  Garden  market,  from  2*.  to  3*.  per  peck ; 
of  Barcelona  nuts,  from  5*.  to  6*.  per  peck ;  of  English  filberts,  from  4&  10* 
to  5/.  per  100  lb.  Price  of  plants,  at  Bollwyller,  of  the  varieties,  from  2 
francs  to  5  francs  each ;  at  New  York,  the  varieties  are  from  25  cents  to 
50  cents  each. 
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1  2.  C.  Colu'rna  L.     The  Cowlantinople  Hazel. 

AnfMoMfea.     Hon  Cliff.,  448.  ;  Hoy.  LUfrib.,  81, ;  Hill.   Dirt..   No.  1.  ;  Wllld.  Sp,  PL,  *.  p.  «S.  ; 

N.  Do  Has.,  *  B.  SO,  i  Lodd.  Cit.,  ISM. 
MMB   C.  byiuiilna  H™.  Zw».,  M„  ft*.  JAu.,  L  I.  S7. ;  <<nfla.iw  scntHM  hilntllli 

4o3.  Ml,  413-  j  XpoihUi  bju.lfn.  Cfr-.  Hiif.,  I.  p.  11. ;  C.  «bor»  Jfarf.  (  l>  NoiKtln-do 

I«H%1    dtb/lfijl.,  l.tfl.  r.  S.1  KmtLBrlt.,  t  BR  ;  (WTJS*.  IWS-i  mdUicplrtmoftliii  Ircc 

Spec.  Chor^  $c.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acuminate.  Leaves  roundish  ovate, 
cordate.  Involucre  of  the  fruit  double;  the  exterior  many-partite,  the  in- 
terior 3-partite;  divisions  palmate.  (WiUd.)  A  tree,  5«Tt.  or  60  ft.  high  j 
a  native  of  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.     Introduced  in  1665.  « 

*  C.  C.  8  intermedia ;  C.  intermedia  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836 ;  is  probably  a 

hybrid  between  C.  Colurna  and  C.  -4vclllna. 
JtC.3 orfartacou FUch.,  and  rnjrjfe.  low.,  dlflfcn  firm  the  ipccn,  chiefly  In  the calyi 

Deictiption,  <\c.  The  Constantinople  nut  forma 
a  handsome  somewhat  pyramidal  tree,  SOU.  or 
60  ft.  high;  with  a  whitish  bark,  which  peels  off  in 
strips.  The  branches  spread  out  horizontally  ;  the 
leaves  are  more  angular,  and  softer,  than  those  of  the 
common  hazel;  and  the  stipules  are  linear.  The  nuts  . 
are  small,  round,  and  almost  covered  with  the  calyx,  I 
which  is  double,  and  deeply  laciniated,  or  fringed,  witli  1 
the  points  recurved.  The  tree  grows  rapidly,  and  with 
great  vigour,  in  the  climate  of  London.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  a  dwarf  shrub,  ami  is  described  as  such 
in  the  old  books  relating  to  trees ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  a  lofty  tree.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Turkey;  but  it  bears  the  climate  of  both 
Paris  and  London  without  the  slightest  injury. 
Desfuntaines  tells  us  that  Clusius  first  cultivated  the 
C'drylua  Colurna;  and  that  it  was  sent  to  him  from 

Constantinople  in  1568  (Hut.  del  Arbrei,  ii.  p.  540.) ;  and  Prof.  Marty n  tells 
us  it  was  reintroduced  four  years  afterwards  by  "  David  Ungtiad  Baron  in 
Zomeck."    It  appears  to  have  been 
first  cultivated  in  England  by  Rea,  a 
florist,  who,  in  his  Flora,  published  in 

1665,  says  that  he  had  then  "  many  > 

goodly  plants  of  the  filbeard  of  Con- 
stantinople." (  p.  2X4.)  It  is  also 
mentioned  by  Raj,  the  celebrated  bo- 
tanical author,  in  his  Hiiloria  P/anta- 

rum,  published  in   1666,  among  "  the  l 

rare  trees  and  shrubs  "  which  he  saw  j 
a  short  time  previously  in  the  Palace 
Wardens  at  Fulham.  (See  p.  41.) 
Notwithstanding  its  beauty,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  the 
Constantinople  nut  has  never  been 
much  in  demand  in  English  gardens. 

It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  does  best  in  one  similar  to  that  adapted 
,or  4fe  common  hazel.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  seed,  grafts,  or  layers. 
Grafting  on  the  common  hazel  is,  however,  the  most  general  way,  as  the 
nut  often  proves  abortive,  both  in  French  and  English  gardens.  The  largest 
tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Syon,  of  which  u  portrait  is 
given  in  our  last  Volume.  There  are  also  large  trees  at  Ham  House,  Purser's 
Cross,  and  in  the  grounds  of  Famham  Castle,  which  bear  fruit  most  years. 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  li.  Od.  each ;  at  Bollwyller  50 
cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
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•  3.  C.  ROWRi'w  Ait.     The  beaked,  American,  or  Cuckold,  Hazel. 

MMMWl      Aft- Hort.  Kew.,  3.   p.  Kt;  ed-«.,  S.  p.9W.(   WllkL  Sp.  PI,  4.  p.  iVl.  ;  Wctix. 

A«t.,  8.  p.  801-1  K.  DB  Hm..  4.  pi  SI.  i  Lodd.  CI.,  tf.  1SX.  "■"-■»  • 

■frwoM/ow.     C.  IjlTeatrie.  Ac,  din.  «rg,  151.;  C  oornUU  «jrt. 

Spec.  Char.,  Ifc.  Stipules  linear-Ian  ceo  lute.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acumi- 
nate. Involucre  of  the  fruit  tubular,  campanulate,  larger  than  the  nut,  8- 
partite;  divisions  inciao-dentnte.  (Willd.)  C.  roatrata  is  a  bushy  shrub, 
seldom  exceeding  4  ft.  or  5  ft,  in  height,  resembling  the  common  European 
hazel,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  its  fruit  being  covered  with  the  calyx, 
which  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  long  very  hairy  beak  ;  and  hence  the 
name.  The  kernel  is  sweet,  but  not  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  table. 
The  plant  is  found,  according  to  Pursh  (ii.  p.  635.),  on  mountains,  from 
Canada  to  Carolina ;  but  is  not  common  on  the  plains,  and  rarely  occurs 
so  far  south  as  Boston.  The  American  hazel  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, in  1745,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  has  never  been  much  cul- 
tivated. Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  I«.  each ;  M  BoUwyller, 
2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  85  cents, 

■  4.  C.  AMEaicA'Nt  Midix.     The  American  Hazel. 


SfKmtma.    C.  em.  bumliu,  Wmmg^ Am. 
ZvraUv.    ™*  AjB«.,88.lS8.r. 


UNm,*ildPUbat,AHr. 

Spec.  Char.,  £c.  Leaves  roundish,  cordate,  acuminate.  Involucre  of  the 
fruit  roundish,  campanulate,  longer  than  the  nut ;  limb  spreading,  dentately 
serrated.  {Wffld.)  The  American  hazel 'is  a  shrub,  growing,  according  to 
Pursh,  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  It  differs  from  C,  roatrata  about 
as  much  as  the  filbert  from  the  European  hazel.  Hie  calyx  is  larger  than 
the  included  nut,  the  Savour  of  the  kernel  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 
It  is  found  in  low  shady  woods  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  was  intro- 
duced, in  1798,  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  Si.  each  ;  at  BoUwyller,  1}  francs;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

App.  i.  Species  ofC&ybts 
not  yet  introduced. 
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